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STKARIC ACID. This* aubtitaucfi is procured {’nuii 
steann [Stkarin], which is a couipi>iiii(l of sicaric acid and 
a peculior sweet subslance called glycerin, which is treated 
of under the head of Soap. ^ 

When slcariii/is saponified hy potash, stearate of potash 
is p 'led; and when warm dilute hydroidiioric acid is 
add< the solution, the stearalo is docom posed, chloride 
of p asMiim remains in solution, and the steauc a^id is 
prec ilated. 

Tiij piopcrtiofi of this acid are, that it ha.-, mo form of 
hrilhant wliilo scaly ciystals; it is inodomus, taslcloss, in> 
soluhle 111 water, soluble irt its own wcignt of sether and in 
hrit aicoliol, und the solution roddeiia lUmus^puper ; but its 
acid aelioii is feeble, foi it o\pels carbonic acid from tlic^ 
.dlvahne caibonalcs only at a boiling heat. It melts at 
about Fahieiiheit and on cooling it forms a crystalline 
mass: it is Vvdatil'', und may be distilled unaltered in dose 
vcs-Jc's. In the air it burns like wax, lu composition is 
.souK'w liAt ddforetiily stated hy authors, hut no one statement 
iMVr: -, lUiich from — • 


(iS equivalents of carbon 
t.ii cciuivalcnls of hydrogen 
5 equivalents of oxygen 


408 

7‘)*4 

GG 

12'3 

4U 

7'H 


Equivalent 514 100* 


Til the state of ciystals it contains two equivaUuils of 
water -rt 18, or nearly :J’4 per eeiil. It lb mis com pounds 
wi(l) the alkalis, earths, and molulho oxides, which are 
called 47cwra/cA\ • 

Stmrate qf' AtHtixoniu. — Stearic acid absorbs aminoniacal 
gas; the resulting compound is white, inodoi oils, and hay 
up alkaline taste. It is dissolved by boiling water, and the 
solution, on cooling, deposits pearly crystals of slearuto of 
ammonia. 

Di-stParalo of Potash is formed by boding equal weights 
of iho acid und alkali dissolved in dve times their weight of 
water. It forms a white granular compound, which is 
opiKiuc, and may bo purified by solution in boiling alcohol ; 
as the solution cools, the salt scpaiatus in white brilliant 
sFalos. This compound may also be procured by treating 
potash soup with alcohol. 

It IS composed of — 

One equivalent of stearic acid . 514 

Two equivalents of potash . tJG 

Kquivulont tilO 

Stearate of Potash is obtained hy dwsolving one part of 
potash soap made with suet and caustic potash, in bi.x of hot 
water, and then adding about ton times their weight of cold 
water Aq the solution ;4he procipitato which results contains 
the sicaVate of potash mixed with tnargurate of the same 
biso; Tiom the latter it is separated by treatment 

with alcohol, and is Umn obtained in soft silvery crystalline 
scojea. i'* 

^ P. C, No. 1423. 


It is composed ,v 

One eciuiiaUnt uf slcaric .icu| . 51 1 

One ctjuu 'dcuL of potash . , -js 

EquivSelit 5<}'J! 

Di-stearaU of Soda and stearate of sod.i^nay he obtiiiui d 
by processes similar to tho'ic desenbed for the slear.ites uf 
potash : they are less soliible than the .sails of polu&li, und 
enter into the composition uf hard soap«i, 

Stearate of 'i.ime. Stearate of Barytes, and Stearate vj 
Lexid, are all while insoluble powders, and are not applied 
to any useful purpose. ' 

Stearic Acidt besides its use in the inanuracUiro of soap, 
is now v<*ry largely employed in the making of candles. 

•STEARIN (fioin ari-uft, fat) is the harder jiortion of 
animal fats; olein, or elain, being the softer one. To obtain 
stearin in a-»puro slate, mutton-suet is to bo melted with 
ten times its wuigfcl of ml her in a water bath ; as the solu- 
tion cools, crystals of sleuiin arc deposited, which, afier 
washing with cq^d i«lber,'aro to be strongly pressscd. 

The properties of stearin .are, that it has a pearly lu.stiv, 
is soft to the touch, but nut greasy ; it medts at about Ut)*^ 
to MS'* Fahrenhoit; and, on cooling, solidities into a mass, 
like wax, which is not crysluUine in its toxtm'e, and i.s re- 
ducible to powder. Stearin is insoluhlo in water, but is 
dissohed both by hot alcohol and rother, from winch it 
almost entirely separates on cooling ; it possesses weak acid 
properties, and may be combined with potash; it is ibo' 
chief and most important ingredient of the harder kinds uf 
fat, and the hartlor they are the more they contain. 

•Stearin .is separable into two different principles, munely 
stearic acid and glycerin, aa has alrciidy been noticed in ibo 
preceding article; it appears to be a bi-stearalc of gjycen'ii, 
(consisting of— 

Two uquivftlonls of stearic acid , 1023 

On© equivalent of glycerin . , 83 

Two equivalents of water ■*' , , 18 

Equivalent 112:) 

The composition of stearic acid has ulrctidy been given : 
glycerin is composed of, probably— 

Six equivalents of carbon • . 3(1 

Seven equivalents of hydrogen . ; 

Five equivalents of oxygen . , . 40 

Equivalent 83 

STEARON is obtained by the partial decomposition oC 
stearic acid; whim distilled with lime, Carbonic acid is 
formed, and the sleavou produced tit the same time is vola- 
tilized, and condenses in the stato of a volatile liquid : it a;/- 
pears to consiiit of— 

Sixty-six equivalents of carbon » 30ii 

Sixly-fiix uijuivalonta of hydrogen , f 6 

On© equivalent of oxygen . . 8 

Equivalent 470 

Voi. xxizx.-gj 



STP^ ■ 

to bo fiioJUfic acifl »leprive«l of l^vo cqui- 

SOl>TEN. Volatuc <';is, as> •ibfiiuu'!^] by dirMlation 
f.q>v«;av, lilu* ijxpvoJiscd oils, to of t.\vu 

ffncos; Olio solid, whioh has rocoivcd ilio name of 
Ppton, and the oilun* liquid, culled rlu-ipten : the former 
goncraUv crystallizes when the od has boon long kept. . 

Camphor IS the most renuirkablc subslunco of the. class of 
sleavopiens. It is obtained by distillation with wa^er, and 
in 1 Fie plant is tnixed with camphor oil, from the gradual 
oxnlHtion of v-hn‘h it appears to bo prodie ed. 

Snr.ATlTE, SoapJitone^ SpedrUrin, T‘dc-Sfr>iiitr, This 
nuucial, which is principally a hydrated silicate of mao- 
nesia, is met with nuiswivc iu iiniui’phous mn^ses, wliich 
sometimes cmilain crystals of this sulcslancc yf Uie form of 

S uartz au«l calcareous spar, and winch aio prolmbly pson- 
omorpluiufi. Structure compact. Fiaciuie uneven, splint 
cry., Soft, and has n^rcasy feel. Colour yelhl^vi^il, green- 
ish, and grevish^wh^^e. Streak fchininjr. l>uil. 'iranslu- 
ccml: or» tho edges. Specific gravity '.i-Cn't to 

J^thre ihs hlf.wpipe it is infu.'sible either alone or with 
additions. It oecurs plentifully in Hiiieulli, vSuxony; iu 
Cornwall, in Scotland, and many other parts of the world. 
Acconiing to Klaproth it con^isls of — 


Silica 

IJjlil.'iU’*. 

O'rnw.'iv 

59 50 


Magnesia . 

30*.i0 

:iT5 

A linn in a , 

0 00 

0*J3 

Oxide of iron 

2*51) 

1*00 

Water 

r, ’.j 

1.^ 00 

* ♦ 

m 

H.s- 

Ori* 


STEKI^ Jrtn possesses many qualition whicli lendor it 
applicable to inmnueiMb’e purposes in the art*. ■ but there 
are some u.<*es for which it is not'sulHc.ieritly haul, and this 
defect is supplied by converting it into steel. 

At Eiscin'irzt in Styria the nianufadurG iTstec-l has been 
carried on ever since iho eighth eonliiry, and yet tl'O f‘Kact 
naluro of the operatmn i.s ^^‘I’hnp^ even now impel foctlv 
nudewtood. It is geno, ally admitted that steel is an iniu 
mate compound of iron and ehaicoal, for soft ir(>n eon turns 
a coiisidorable portion of cluin'oal, and it is by no means 
clear that the quunlity u increased m iho process of stcol- 
nniking, and thoiofore we mufit conclude tlitt sorno more 
inhrnaie union IS elTected hulwech thom^iiiheii iron is con* 
verUid into steel. AVhalovor the iWory may he, we shall 
now deitcribe Jbe inode in which tlio operation is conducted 
in this country, and principally at IShclliehl. 

In the flrat place it is to he observed ilnu hitherlo Swedish 
and Russian bar-iron have been exclusively employed in 
the manufavstuve of llm host steel; tho prcfcicuco given to 
this iron is decided, though fiom wluit caiuso it anses lias 
not been satisfactorily made out * Wo may however louiark 
that the foreign iron used is rnmle from magnotic. iron me 
with charcoal, while British iron is obtained mostly from tho 
impuio carbonaie of iron, f ailed argillaceous i ion ore, or 
from Incrnatito, which U a peroxide of iron, and both of 
these nrc rcducefl by oaiptoying coal or coko prepared from if. 

Jior~S£efl ismade.with exceptions, from Uio Swcdisli 
:ind Russian iron, the bars of wliicli oio marked hoop / (I) 
fflC2),viin\(iouO/r /mi/ei(3)) Ihe-c. which aumiebc.-.t KunU] 
fetch from ^\i, to .Sfi/. per ton. Iron of lower quality h 
also used, such as (4), which is a Russian iron, and c uml 
croiv)i<o\ if and crottm (Cb which aro Swedish irons ; these 
cost the iiiijjorler about 20/. per tun ; whilst there isuniediiini 
quahly at about 2a/. per ton, viz. jr twd noirns (7), b amf 




OOCCN) C D W B 
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^otvf^ (B): these also aro Swedish. These sleei irons are 
impoMfid alniust exclusively by English meichaiita residing 
in Hull ; (he hmued quantity of the fine iron allowed to be 
pnatucetl from iho mines of Dauemora sdTSweden accounts 
in Wtoo <U)gr€d for the high price at wliieh they are sold. 

imfiorfea mto thts country for the munufactu^ nf steel is 
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estimated at 1?,000 to 15,000 tonP, of which at loa.«i 0000 
come frain Swc-Mlcn, 

^ The usual operation in Inrg** stcol-werks !•< fp'st to ciP tbo 
bar-irun into corlam lengths, leaving room in ilic; for 

the expansion of the iron, wind; amounts to -Jg. TliO dosed 
vessels in which the bars are heated arc u*-u«lly twelve (bet 
in length, and divoded into two pots or troughs, on i!»c 
bottom of whic!^ the workman strovis cluirivial to tho thick 
nes.s of about an inch, and ujwni this be places fui their fl it 
side a layer of bars; then uhout threu-lbuiihs of an iiuii 
nioTcof charciv.il is added, and upon this he jdaces ap.v>tlii r 
layer of burs, and m on till tho trough;* are filled ; tln’-i* are 
then covi|i-ed with a fennginous earth ci»niiinjr from tli.* 
gi*inding-sf ones, called wheeUwavf, tc) ibo thickness of about 
eight niches. All iho nperJnros of ihe fuiiiacc arc ib'. -! 
Ho-tid with lorr^e bricks oivl jila^leroil ever with fi w- . ; • 

The fire is then lighted, and m four duys'iiinl ii»'_*b‘L*. liio 
furnace is at iU full heal, at which »l is liejrt joi -evcjal 
dav.s, uceordinc; to the degree of hartlucirs sv«jU!ii*d Ii 
order to be uble to lest the progress of the cariK)tu/ain..», ,» 
hole is Icfi in one of the pots near the ceiiiie, and thice or 
four bar^ are placed in ilie luruace in such a rnainu.r iImo 
tho ends come Ihiough this iqitning, and after the sixth /!.iy 
*»!io is pulled out. If iJjo iron be then not .suflii^iiiiy rur- 
honized, the bc.itiujr conlMiucd fiom twi* t.i foni d.i) , 
longer: a b.nr is drawn eveiy two divs, and whcai the io’u 
is coinpleltdy convi vtcd, the fire is ht;ii)ied up with sinall- 
coal, and tlio furnace is left lo hum out, .uid it i\qiiiics 
from inispt^iod fourteen days' time lo cool sutlicKMiily to 
allow a person to go in and discharge the steel. 

It Uof the gri:atc..t iinpoViance that the pots or troughs 
be ktqil coTuploteiy aii-lighl: the smallest ci ark Mi'ltqu 'i 
when chc furnacois hot, and admit ilie air: this \A‘ coursf’ 
fruatvulcs the object of the oncralion, and any -riccl which 
luvs thus hiiiieiVil is placed asicle lobe nTonverted. It is of 
the greatest iiMporlanco lo give tho iiou llie exact quuiil.l) 
ofcuilion required ainl no rnon . 

Isl. For co,ich-spi'ht^A \ — Tlio iron must rtul be c.oiivva-ltil 
to tile oentie. 

2itd. For cofnnion nailery, $inpt1e and Uwvr .dr* I, and p*)' 
pui poses whole rilcel has lo be welded to ilseifor to iion. tin- 
conversion should bo low, and gradually di.vseuiiuriieil 
IhiQUghout llio whole thtekness of the hnv. 

.3id. Fnr double dtaer conversion siioiibl be 

sotnt-vvhni harder than the preceding. 

•Iih. For /ilcft and all instiumcuts where resistance < ; 
fine eutling-cdges are required, tho ooiivpision sli 'Sild h* 
hard, and the iron fully carbuiuzed throughout tlic b.ij-, and 
the fnicMuro should present small facets. 

No definite rule? can be Uud down, nor can any distinct 
instructions bo given tii eimblc tho urnmtiufcd to judge i 
the temper or degiecof luirdiiesy, of a bar of steii ; Im’i. l)v 
habit workmen soon acrpiiro tln-’nv'.ins of di?iiMgu>hiu',-, 
between the difterunt degrees nf h.anlue*.s oi tw-i }m<-co-’. i,I' 
Klecl. This knowledge, of ih*' dogreo of icmper of gie.Jt 
importance to file s^feel- maker, for though ho is enabled tvi 
adapt Iho temper (hardness) of the steid to the vvaui.s of the 
manufacturer, a file, made from toft steel which would b - 
valuable for weld niLj purposez, would bo iiscde.ss in llic »iri<, 
and a coach-lipiing made from stee! hard enough lo make a 
file conld not he applied to its intended purpose. 

A convening furnace contains generally fifteen tons of 
iron; and there iiro some large enougb to hold eighteen lo 
twenty tons. The biir-steol, when discharged liom the fur- 
nace, is partially covered with small raised portions of tlio 
inotiil ; uud from the resemblance of these to blisters, the 
steel is culled bbdered uteeL It lias boon suppos»*d that 
theuo blistere arise from the expansion of eai borne oxide gas, 
formed and (xmllncd during th^ process of comonlation ; this 
however is not the case, for they evidently ari'^c from the 
iinsoundncss of ibo iron, which is not throughout perfectly 
welded. 

It has been found by the experiment of placing a bar of 
Swedish and one of SiafiToidshire bar-iron in tho same fur- 
nace, that the former was much blistered, while the latter 
fiad scarcely any blisters larger than a pea. It must how- 
ever be ednaitted that the eiw&eof the blistering in one case, 
and its slight production in tho other, aro circumstances 
ditlicult of explanation 

At one time it was common for the steel-maker lo receive 
orders for steel wdl blisierrd. This arose from a mistalien idea 
regarding the perfection of the steel, it being 8uppose<l that 
tho more it was blistered, tlio aaoro it waa carboniaedi and 
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coTiscqncntly that its quality was indicated thereby; notv 
howevi'i' manufacturers are better informed, and steel fio 
bl]-)U red is counjlaincd of. • ^ 

livir-stcel as it comes from the convertintj furnatje ia used 
for vaiious piirpoacs Avubout those parts which 

are free from Haws and blislcis are broken out and ham- 
mered or rolled to the sizes requrred by the manufacturer 
I'oi edye-tools, fublo knives cind forks, a?id coach- 

and a t>ieat variety of cnminon agrieulturdl im- 
)dL‘ine!it>. It IS also rn an ufac lured into wliut is called 
ifi /I <(/.(* fiffj douhlfi sharr &ted; for ttn* purpose the con- 
\erii*d bar is selected of equal tlegrte of hardness, and 
bioUeii into piocfvS of about two fwjl in these uro 

Liken to ‘ho foigo, healed to a full cherry rod, and ham- 
mered into bars two incdies by tbree-q 114*1 tors of an inch in 
thn'kness; six of ihoM* pjotos arc put t^igotlier and kept 
iirmly so by a hoop, which is fixcil at the hid of u handle, 
thus — 



t!iey are then pluc(;d in a hollow ftre uri»cd by a soft blast, 
and heated I'ladually up to a full Weidmj* heal, doling 
wliitdi the \vorkni:in covers the suifacu with chiy beaten 
very lino; this runs over the surfaec, and to some extent 
].ro\ents oxidation. AVheii fully heated, (hey are placed 
under the luimnier, carefully welded together and drawn 
into a bar oraboet tvio iiudiCs squaic nt the sanicheut ; the 
other end j> tluui put into the fire and welded in the same 
uay ; thi'^ is lerrned \in"in sheer steeh It is made dovhio by 
nielving tlie bar in the middle and doubling it together. gi\ iiig 
a second welding heal ami lUiiwiiig ii out as befoie to a bar 
of about two indies sqiHncr.it is then hammered, tUted, or 
Vinled to the size leqmri'd ; Ky thi.s proccs.s /vn;* ^/fV'niecoim'M 
more hninogeiieou',, ot'a finer texture, and any ni‘'irumi-i»l 
made of It will reec‘i\e;inrl r<';ain a finer edge ; the si*'d is 
al'O i'0n(leie<l mucli tougher, w'lueli is supposed fi»tU';je from 
th.'j ah>.lraclion (,f a hruall portion of cnluui, and the lue- 
dj.'iiHcal elongation of tiu* fibre by iV.eso ilteviblings, &c. 

^‘^i'iufaeUtre nf Casf SUeK — The fahsieulioii of Cfi.s/ f^trel 
is eonipMvatively a recent invention, it was first made by 
jUr. lliintsiii in, at Atiendjif, near Shefiiold, in 1770, bince 
whi'.li lime the manufaoiuie of it ha.s very mmdi in.ei eased, 
•‘ud it is diUiv ‘iiipt'rseding the use of hur or sin ar steed, on 
.iccoiint 4>f ilu. < -.pL'iJity of ii.s temper» and the superior 
•iLialitv as Weil :*«* beauty of the ariieles which are made of 
It, The process adopted is that of taking bur steel eoii- 
^eii.d ii> -j (orluiii degree of hardness and breaking it into 
V'O/*,., of about a pound each; a crucible chaiged with Ihivc 
, lb pl ieod in the uieliiiig-furuaco, similar to lhat used by 
hra.*s founders. The cellar is nsuully arched, and the stacks 
ai e about 40 feel high ; Iho furnaces are 20 indies long by 10 
iru he.b wide, and 3 feet deep. The most intense heat is kept 
up fur two hours atid a half or three hours, coke being used 
as fuel. When the furnace requires feeding, the workuiari 
takes the opportunity of lifting the lid of cadi crucible and 
judging how long the charge of each will ho before it is 
completely mdlcd : all IhccrUdblca are Ubually ready about 
•the same time; Ihoy are taken out of the furnace, and the 
litiuid stotd is poured into ingots of iho shape and sizd re- 
(juirud: the crucibles are immediately returned into the 
lurnuce ; and when the contents of all have been poured into 
the moulds, the ciiicibles arc again charged: they are used 
three times, and then rejected as useless. The ingots are 
taken to the forge-tilt, or rolling-mill, and hammered into 
bars or rolled into sheets, as may be required. Tho cetebraied 
or Indian steel, is cast-stCiOl; but it li frequently So 
imperfect as to resemble east-iron rather than cast-steel. 
It is however made of iron obtained, as the Swedish is, from 
the liiagnctic ore. Wootz is made by ibo natives from 
malleable iron, packed in small bits with wood in crucibles, 
which are then covered with some green leaves and cluy : 
about two dozen of these crucibles are packed in one fur- 
nace ; they arc covered wit h fuel, and a blast given for about 
two bOurs and u half, which terminates the oporatiotii. 
When the crueihlos are cold, they atte broken, and small 
oukes of steel arc obtained in the form in which il comes to 
Kngland. 

llaving stated the mode in which steel is prepared, w'e 
shall now gi>^o an uccoimt of its properties and eompobition, 
and a concise view of tho theories of its fbrmation. 

The ptoiteriies of steel are, that it is of a lighter grey 
colour than iron, and which is so characteristic as to be de- 


scribed ns a steel-grey : it is susceptiblo of receiving % verV 
high polish, and tins is groatci ii-» the grain is finer, 'fhf 
density of steel before hammering or hiudening vanes from 
7’7.3 to 7*81. Dr, Tliouison found iho density of good blis- 
terwl iticcl to be 7*vSi3 ; by heating it to redne5.s and suddeu 
immersion in cold water, tho density was reduced to 7'7 i; ; 
a piece of soft cast-steel simtlarly treated was rodiicod ni 
density from 7*8227 to ^7332. It fallows therofiij^e tliat 
when steel la hardened il.s volume is increased. AVIilTi steel 
is heated to redness and slowly cooled, it is scareely ImrdLi- 
than iron ; but by very rapid cooling it becuuics hard, and 
So brittle as to be readily broken. The fracture of steel is 
usually fine gmiiiod ; in ductility and niaileiihihly it is 
milch inferior to iron, but exceeds it greatly in elastieii> and 
poiiorousness. It may bo sCibjected to a full reil heat, or 
27«li Fahr., without melting, and is llieud'ore h‘s>^fiisildc 
than cast-iron, but muc.h more so than wroimbt-iron Pieci a 
uf steel wliieh have not been cast may be readily welded to- 
gether or with iruti ; but after ca^-ling the opeuition mure 
ddllcult. Steel does not acquire miignolie polaiiiy ••o i\ adiiy 
as iron, hut retains it much longer; by exposure l)ovVe\er 
to a moderate degree of heat this tiower is lo.^l. 

In onhu’ to give to sltel the ditferLnt demces of liaidnr<rj 
required fur the '•orious purposes to which it i.-^ appluMl, it 
is .subjected to the pruce.ss of wluil, is called 
It ha.s been mcMitioned that sieel is hardened hv lieuting and 
sudden coulinj ; and it is foiiiid that the higher ilio fcnipe- 
ralure to which it is raise d, and ihe tnoie suddeu the cooling, 
the greater is the haiduess: thus when iiiiiiiersred in mer- 
curv the baldness i- giriilost, on account of the g.nal con- 
ducting power ( f llio Triclal^ and its eoiisequent ready 
ahstr.'iclieu 1 I' beat. Alter this e«nnes acululaiod uiilcr, 
>aU walej, common water, and lastly oily or fatly hofiics. 
It liluuiid chat, accoi ding to the degree to ti hi eh sioci is 
■ lempciod, it a.sMimcs various colour-r, and forui-nly ihe.se 
colours seised as guides to the woiktn#n ; now however a 
ihermuineier, with a bath ot mercury or of oil, is emplojed, 
and tho operation is perfornieil with a much gr<*aicr u’egieo 
of ccitamiy. 

Into this hath Ihe articles to be tempered are put. with 
the hull) of the thermometer graduated up to the boilmg- ^ 
point of mcrcniy. The annexed are the tempering heals, 
colours, and uses of sleel of dilfcreiit degrees of huid- 
ncss: — 

•1.10" Fah., very faint yellow; for lancets. 

430" „ pale^t^'.aw ; razors and surgeons* nistrnrneiiis. 
470" „ full yellow ; penkuixcs. 

40u" „ brown; scissois and chisads for eiilling uM iioii. 

alO" „ blown with ])urp!e -spots ; a.xes and t)lane iiuns. 

„ purple; lable-kinve.s aud large sfioar'.. 

330" „ bright blue ; swords, ualcli’spnngs, liuss-i-pcing-;, 

and bell-springs. 

060' „ full blue; small line duggevs, 

6 OO" „ foil bine, verging on black ; this is the uf 

all the giadatioiis, and the .jieel i.s til only 
for hand and pit f a\v.s. 

Tho degree at which tho respective colours and ^ oi re- 
sponding hardness are product. d being thus known, the 
woikman has only to heal the bath and lU contciits up to 
the required point. 

The degree of hardness attainable by steel depends upon 
the (empdiainre to which it is raised, and th^^ coldnr-.s or 
coudueiing power 6f tin* liquid into which it is iunmiracd : su 
that, as obficrvtd by Mr. llratide, if very cold wutei caiirmi 
be proem ed, the steOl-dio or other ariicle must be l^caied 
proporlionuhly high ;• a dull red heat into water ai 3 T. a 
eherry-red into water at at)", an oruiigo heat into water at 
SO", a dull white heat into waier at 100", produce ncai ly 
Ihe same efleefs : a rod heat and water at 4.>" i.s the iim.st 
dosiral'le for the Imrdening ; and althoinrh hv subsKpient 
tempering the die may, if nece.'.sary, be brought <fuirn or 
softened, it i.s always safest to giva it due Ijj^udness by the 
first operation. Li .some eases steel is sufilefentiv hardVi/cd 
before any change of colour is produced. Capl. Kaier found 
lhat 212®, or tho heat of boding water, was the exact point 
at which the knifo-odges attached to a pendulum wore pro- 
perly lempoied. Tho colour produced on the surface of the 
stcol is supl>osed to be derived frottr slight oxidizcnicut ; 
and itiis stated in corroboration of this opinion, that when 
steel h hasted and sutforod to cool under mercury or oiU 
none of the bplours appear ; nor do they when i( is hektod 
ill hydrogen or aaolio gasc.s: thO cause liewover of the 
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tlogrco^ of hfiiduoss pvtvlacpd ;il tin* saraotimn with 
tlu* clmu(:;o}» ot c »loiu hu.'. >i.-l bopii iuilu:r!o .^alisfactovily 
explained. 

CJiisfi-bavdeTiing is iiio operation by wl.u'b articles niaclo 
of malleable iron or cusl-iron are supcrficiiilly rotiverteJ 
into Mleel by beating tliein with eliareoul in a crucible. 

With rcspcci to the cornjxiSiilimi of steel and 1 be nature 
of the ailuiixturo reipiisite to rtnistiiule il, differences of 
opinioA have long existed, and the question even now is con- 
sidered by some us baldly decided, whether carbon is indis- 
pen.sablv necessary to its formution, and whether certain sub- 
stances or metals, especially silicon, may not give rise to it; 
and It 18 generally admitted that phosphorus is always present. 
Jlurzidius uitMilions iron containing manganese as particu- 
larly eligible, and yet the analyses which wo shall presently 
stale sluiw that ibis metal is not present in steel in most 
casc.H ; but wb have understood that it is so in the steel made 
in (lermtny from spaihoso iron-ore, or carbonate of iron. 

An experiinent perlbimed and dcscriUjd by Mr. Pepys 
in the ‘ Phil, Trails.’ for 1815, seemn not only to prove the 
nccoesity of carbon, but also that the dfamotid is capable of 
producing the same effect. In oidor to get rid of the ob- 
jection that the carbonaceous iiiatrcr of a common fire 
might supply carbon whmi i;on and diamond were heated 
bv^ieunspf it, ho placed diamoml-powdcr in a piece of pure 
soft non wire; and having properly secured it, ho heated 
it b} means of voltaic electricity: after a few niiiiiitcs* 
heating, the diamond had disappeared, and the interior sur- 
face of the iron was converted into perfect blistered steel, 
winch, being healed to ledncss aiwl plunged into cold water, 
became so bard as to resist tlie and .vrutch glass. 

Some years since also a uioibod was discovered by Mackiri- 
tosii of conveitiug iron into steel by means of the carbon 
ui carbuivltcd li) dragon gas; 

The f/dowing mo the resiills of four analyses of the co- 
tncniation steel of l^mmelsdorf, department of the Moselle, 
by VauqiUiUn ; 


Iron . 

98*72 

!JS ‘ 3« 

98*27 

97*71 

Carbon . 

0*79 

0* ii 

O' 79 

0*63 

Silicon 

0*15 

<rsj 

0 * 1 .3 

0*11 

Phosphorus 

0-31 

00 ’GS 

0*70 

1'5J 


100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 


ft appears from the followine analyses of cast-steel by 
Gay Lussao that during fusion tlie steel loses much silicon 
and u little caiboii ; the saraplc.s analyzed M'cre(J) Kngli»h, 
first quality; i'l), French, first quality ; (3), French, second 
(jiiality; (1), Isere. 



(0. 

(2). 

(3). 

(4). 

llMl) . . 

99 *32 

99*24 

98*87 

99*27 

C.irbon . 

0 -H2 

0*63 

*0*94 

0*65 

Silicon 

0*03 

0*04 

0*08 

0*00 

Pho<iphorus 

0*03 

0*07 

0*11 

0*08 


100 * 

100 * 

100 * 

100 * 


I ri the opinion of Mr. Biaiide, the (jiiantiiy of carbon in 
Ibi; ;sb')V 0 'HiKil>ses i» somewhat underrated; and ho has 
found iliat when the carbon has fallen short of one per 
font , ilie '•teol was deficient in hardness; and when it has 
exceeded till* propoiiion, the dies liave split or not sIoikI 
I heir worli. Tie states, at the same time, that minute quan- 
tities of uthcr bodies appear to inducnce the quality of steel; 
and ih.it unless it contain phosphorus it cannot be depend^ 
on for the iii:finifiicture of dies in coining. 

Dr. Thoih'son examined some casfliitccl furnished him 
by i^Ii. Ruttrsiy, a steol-uiakcr near Glasgow : the general 
vesidrof hi* trials gave him — 

Iron 

Carbon with some silicon . , t | 

too I 

and this composition, he observes, approacbes 20 atoms of | 
of iron + ] atom of carbon, and this he thinks likely to 
be the constittllion of cast-steel, an opinion corroborated by 
the fact above stated by Mr. Brande. Mit Faraday ami Mr. 
Stodart published in the ‘ Phil. Trans.* for IH22 a valuable 
series of experiments on alloys of steeb from which it appears 
that by combining steel with other rnctals its qinlity is im- 
proved: for the details wo remr to the memoir, merely 
stating that a very minute addition was found sufficiunt to 
produstf a good effect : thus one 500th of silver gave an alloy 
tiardor than raai-steel ; one 1 00th of nickel gave a very hard 
alloy, stMeeptiblc of a fine polish : alloys of rhodium and 


platinum were also formed ; and tnr'se, with the alloys of 
iridium, osmium, and palladium, formed the moxt valuable 
compoiinds. 

STEFH ENGRA^NG. In the article Eworavino 
[vol. ix., p. 437] the history of the art of engraving upon 
inoiallic plates for the purpose of producing prints, or im- 
pressions. in ink, upon paper and other substances, as ueli 
as the chief points requiring notice in the practice of the 
art, has been treated of; and therefore it merely rciinaui.s in 
this place to notice such matters as refer to tho use of steel 
plates, which have <)ii.Jate been very extonsivdy and ad\an- 
tageously substituted for those of copper. 

As far tt.s regards facility of cxccutiim, wliethcr by etching 
or by cutting with the graver, probably no inaU i iul coi.ld 
be found superior to copper, w'hich is still proO;*-vod bv many 
engravers, whore thd fine and free character of llio work i. 
more important than the ilurabihiy of the plah.^; but iho 
comparative .soilness of copper ^occasions it lo \vv:ir *0 
rapidly in the process of printing, that the beaut) of tlio 
engraving is very soon impaired, and it is iinpo.,siblo 
produce, from a single, plate, a sulUciont miuibe; of iuipi cs- 
sioiis for the illnslralion of books of large circulation. It 
should be borne in mind that, in copper-plate printing, tho 
whole surface of the plate is covered with thick iinciuo:** 
ink, which is nibbed into the lines with a hall of clwtli op- 
plioil with considerable f’orco. Tho superllnoiis ink m then 
wiped off with a rag, and the .siirfiico of tho plate is tho- 
roughly cleaned by repeated wiping or rubbin;^ with tin* 
palm of the, hand, so as to leave the ink only in the Inie-^ or 
incisions in the plate, from which it i* transferred to the 
paper by very powerful pres.suro in a rollmg-pie**'. Tins 
op(‘ration, being repeated with every iinpre*Mon. lends to 
the rapid d*..leiioralion of tho plate, the suriaee ol which 
IS so worn by (he constant friction, that the finest Inn** 

I soon dbappear, while the edges of the widc&t and dc< p- 
I Ost incihioiis become so rounded that they will not (onlaiii 
the proper quantity of ink. llenoo il becomes necosaan, 

' where many impressions are requited, to retouch and deepen 
the engraving alter printing a few luiiulrcd copies ; but even 
this m ensure, troublesome' and expensive .as it is, will mn 
restore the engraving to its original bcanl). The u-^o <d' 
steel plates for diminishing this inconvenience, alilunigli 
not extensively resorted to until within the lii.st twriiiv 
years, is a measure of which the possibility was conceived 
at au eaily period. It is Ixdieved ihni Albert Diirer, who 
also made experimenls upon plates of tin, silver, &c., en- 
graved a few .steel plates ; impressions of which, or of s^ime of 
which, are preserved in the collection of the works of that 
artist in the British Museum. They appear lo be executed 
chietly, if not entirely, by the pvnco.ss ol etching. Frohablv 
many other engravers may have tried engiaving upon sietl, ^ 
but the difliculty of cutting it, on acroiint of its bardncKs, 
and the want of a good inensiruum for the purpose of 
etching, prevented the accompli*hnient of anything import- 
ant in steel engraving until recently. 

The introduction of the modern art of steel engraving 
appears to bo attributable, in a cxnisiderahle degri;e, to the 
excitement which existed rather more than twenty years 
since on the subject of the forgery of bank-notes. I’liat. 
siibjcel was investigated in 1818 by a committee of the So- 
ciety for llie Encouragement of Arts, Monutaclurcs, and 
Commerce, who received several proposals for rendering < 
bank-notes more diiUcuU of imitation; and the very inte- 
resting communications made to the committee were piili- 
lishcd by the Society in 1819, ns a supplement to their 
‘Transactions.’ The introduction of superior workmanship 
in the engraving of .plates for bank-notes was one of the 
mcasums particularly recommended on this occasion ; but, 
while it was shown that tho employment of superior en- 
gravers, and tho introduction of well-executed vignettes, 
had. been ftund advantageous by country banks as a means 
of prevenliug forgery, it was a measure inapplicable to the 
small notes then circulated in immense numbers by tho 
Bank of England, which were the notes roost extensively 
forged. * It is in evidence,* observe tho committee, ‘ that 
the average number of copies taken from each copper plate 
does not much exceed six thousand f hence, if the expense 

V Mr. W«rr«n stated ilml about seveo thoiHnnd cn|iics \voro takou by llip 
Dank of Enj^land biifure ilia collier I'tatos uswl bythoiu rt'quirrd to ba r(>> 
tonclieil; but otbor wlUioftM$s mentioned fTom Sve to Hx thotMMixl as Uio uuin- * 
bar of ImpmaiotiH whiob pacIi pUta wuiild atTord it la almost 1 1 

observe that the ffrCiat diflferLMMa between ihr onriy and b-Uo irapiehsions 1^11- 
d(-*red it more dllticull for nu inexnerioured person te detect a K>rfrery ttian tl 
viuttld huse been If no '^teeptiblo difterenrc cxisied belvcon the A^uio* 
nol^sp 
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of ongmvinjr were "vpatly onliancofl, the profit nrising from 
llic i'.siie of onc-pound notes would cnliivly ceusc/ ‘ If/ it 
]»ron‘cHls, ‘ the daily issue of small notes from the Bank of 
England amount to thirty thousand, — and, from the evi- 
dence produced, there is reason to believe that it exceeds 
rutlier than falls short of tins number,'*' — there is a daily 
consumption of five plates, or fifteen hundred in the year; 
and there might jicrhaps be some dillicully in finding a 
snilicicnt number of superior artists to produce the required 
quantity of plates/ The substitution of Ibteel for copper is 
then adverted to as a measure likely to obviate these diffi- 
culties, because, owing to its greater hardness, it was be- 
lieved that a steel plate might be made to alVord twenty, or 
perhaps thirty times the number of impressions lliat copper 
would do; so that, while perfect similarity might bo insured 
in a much larger number of notes, a far greater expense 
might be advantageously incurred in the engraving of each 
plate. Mr. J. T. Barber Beaumont, in his communication 
to the committee, after alluding to the ultimate economy of 
the plan, notwithstanding the increased cost of the proposed 
steel plates with well-executed vignettes, as compared with 
Ihi; badly engraved copper-plates tlieii used, which contained 
nothing worthy of the name of a work of art, observes: — 
‘A further effect of this system in preventing forgeries 
would be found in all the notes of one kind for a long period 
of 3 ears being taken from one plate, whence a person liav- 
ing a genuine note might «'omparo it with the minutim of 
another suspected to be forged ; and as it would be impos- 
sible even for the artist himself who had engraven an origi- 
nal plate to follow, in a copy, the lengtli, sweep, depth, and 
iiumhcr of the strokes in his original, a detection would be 
easily made, even by those W'lio knew nothing of the arts/ 
'J'he conditions of this argument, although unattainable to 
the i‘xicnt liero intimated by the use of soft steel plates, 
might be ]icrfectly accomplished by the thinsferrintr pro'^css 
licreafier described. Mr. Warren exhibited to t he committee 
a specimen of engraving upon soft steel, which fully proved its 
priicticabilit) : and it was also explained by several witnesses 
UjJjiA a block or plate of steel might be .coftened so a.s to render 
tT jasy to cut, and subseqnc'utly h ardened to enable it the 
bettor to resist wear in printing. Something of thi^ kind 
indeed had been piacliscd in North America. American 
bank-notes were sho'vo lo the committee, containing orna- 
mental borders, partly of machine-work, which were pro- 
nounced to bo ‘ scarcely, if at all, imilable by the common 
process of »jngraving.' Mr. Clymcr,^ gentleman who had 
f'l t'u engaged in the production of bank-notes in the United 
St nc-, staietl that; these borders were engraved upon thick 
plates of soft steel, and proceeded to de.scribe the process as 
Ibllowr, : — * After the pattern has been completed, the plates 
are hardened. Thcsi? plates are then ctnployed to impress 
a reverse on rollers of very soft cast steel, by repeaterlly 
passing the plate between the rollers. The rollers are then 
hanlened. and from these the impression is transferred to 
pla'tes of copper, on which tho writing and vignette arc 
after ward.s engraved*in the usual way.* The Report of the 
committee was accompanied by impressions from two steel 
plates, engraved by Mr. Williamson. They con.sist of en- 
gine-turned pattern.^; and, although not remarkably deli- 
cate. are very well executed. 

Tho resumption of cash payments b) the Bank of Eng- 
land, and tho subsequent discontinuance of small notes, 
rendered tho proposed improvements less imperatively 
necessary; yet steel plate-s have* boen, since tho date of this 
Report, rapidly extending in use, both for bank-notes and 
other matters in which writing and ornamental iiinchinc- 
work form the principal* feature, and for engravings of 
higher cliaraeter. Tho principal improvements by which 
this very important change has been effected, arc recorded 
in the published * Transactions’ of the Society of Arts; and 
that association has done much to encourage tho progress 
of steel engraving. In noticing some uf the chief improve- 
ments in question, a distinction will bo made between the 
process of cngit^ving on docarbonised plates which are in- 
tended for subsequent hardening, and that of engraving tq>bn 
such platr^of soft sled as are printed from without hardening. 

The former of these is the process introduced into this 
country, in connection with the Iransfcrring operation 
above alluded to, by Messrs. Perkins and Fairman, ft*om 
the United Slates. Their niethorl of producing engraved 

• ' Mr, RumshnN*'' (.tntpil, ili.ti he has hrsrit OvMii gwxl authority, that the 
daily of ll.tiik of EuKland notes of nil tipsrriptious is about shtii fhousattd. 

)ti ywjMhioins ■n*hich ulioiit ritiv-throo pn*Rfuw!H are eniplov«d.‘ (Afiiiufr* of 
hi'tdtnrt, ]K of Jlejmri.) . * ’ ' 


steel plates was e<.(:d)lishi'(l io Knglanil poim fiftui’ the date 
of the Society’s Beport , ?.lr. (;huilcj> ll'‘ ith, ibf oimnciit 
Englnli engraver, being aft-Kvialcd with tin* Au»-iie;in 
artists; and it is fully desenhed in a cnniiMnuu.ii-.iii 
from the three partners to the thirly-cighih volume «q‘ the 
* Transactions' of the Society of .\rls, wlience it iian-- 
ferred to several other works. Tho cngr iving vxecuied 
upon a plate or block of cast-steel, wimh, to pu-vont ihc 
risk of warping, is of considerable tluekims*^. Almut live- 
eighths of an inch is’sluted to bo the awiage tiiiekness of 
tho plates used by Mr. Perkin n. The surlaces) of this plate 
are dccnrlumised by placing it in a close east-iron box, with 
a snllicient quantity of iron-filings to cover tho plate to the 
thickness of at least half an inch, and exposing it, while 
thus enclose^ to a white heal, until the steel i.s decar- 
bonised, or liilver'^ed into very pure soft iron, to a diaitii 
equal to about three times the depth of the im-isions to he 
made in executing the intended CMigraving. Tluj ho\ is 
then cooled very slowly, being covered up with fine cin- 
ders to prevent the access of air. In perfoinung this 
process, it is said that the plates are least likely tovvaip 
when in a vertical position ; and that it is advisable to 
decarbonise each side of the pliilc cipially. On the plate 
thus softened tho engraving is effected with facility; and, 
when it is completed, the hardness of the luifaco is u siorctl 
by exposing the plate for some hours to a red heat, tho .sin face 
being thickly covered with animal charcoal, formed of 
burnt leather or bones, and the whole being, us bef u-e, en- 
closed in a cast-iron box The plate is afterwards ctioled in 
water; but it is not allowed to remain in the water tdl quite 
cold, but taken out so soon as it is cooled to the lemi'or- 
ing heat, which is ascertained by careful attention to the 
sound emitted. Tho plate should be taken out when at the 
iu;at required for tempering to a straw-colour, and after- 
wards lowered by holding it over a fire until tallow, .smeared 
oil its surface, is decomposed by the heat, so that smoke 
arises from it. It is then again put into water till the sound 
emitted i.s rather weaker than before. These opeiaiicuis are 
repeated until the plate lias been three limes lowered, or 
softened, over the fire, and Ihreo times partially hardeiieil 
1 by cooling, after wliich it is finally cooled in water. It 
is then cleaned oft*, and again teinpcied over a fire to a 
brown or such other colour as may bo needed. From ibis 
hardened plate the engraving is transferred to a softened 
steel roller, of small diameter, which is pressed agairi-st the 
plate With stSTAli force that its surface becomes embiis.'.od 
w’ith a perfect transfer or impres.sion of the eiigiaved duvici*. 
The roller, or cylinder, is then hardened in a similar man- 
ner to tho original plate, and is afterwards made to tian.Nler 
the devices from its surface to any rcfiinn'd miraffor of 
softened or decarbonised plates, which are ihen liardeiied 
for printing from. This beautiful proce.ss is not only appli- 
eabie to transferring engravings from one plate to anuiher: 
but, in eases where one oniarnent has to be repealed seveial 
times on ono plate, the device may, by being oiiee enguived, 
be iraprcssefl as often as necessary upon ditferonr part?, of ilie 
same plate. The powxr of inultiplication is, for all ])iycUu al 
j purpoKu.s, unlimited. An instance of its utility, which will 
be familiar to every one, is afforded by the adhesive .st.iinps 
used as postage labels since the adoption of the jieiniy post- 
age : the device of the queen’s head has been only once c// 
<gram/, tillhough, by the application of thi* proctss, it ha.s 
already boen maitiplied about six thousand tiiues, each ini- 
pression or transfci;.^npon steel being equal to tho original 
engraving, and capable of yielding an immense number of 
prints or impression^ on paper. The number of iTiipies^i«tn> 
yielded by each hardened steel pl.ate depends much upoTl llu* 
character of the ongraving, and in sumo degree upon tiio 
success of the recarbonising or case-hardening opciaiion-., 
but it may be stated generally to range IxHweeii fift) and a 
hundred thousand. In some cases tho latter number hiu 
been greatly exceeded ; and, in the paper from which, the 
above account of the art is chiefly derived, an instance is 
nieutioned in w'hich Jive hundred thousand copies were 
printed from a plate which was sfi-ongly engraved. During 
the twenty years in which this process, winch was formerly 
tdr|ncd siderography ^ has been practised in this country, 
several minor improvements have been effected : but we 
believe that the.abovc account remains substantially correct. 
Tlw perfection which has been attained is almost bcAond 
conception; the flnoat writing, and the most im/iuic and 
intricate patterns, being transferred from plate to id.itewitli 
such precision that the keenest serutinv ciiiinot dfftect a 
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j'.M'I ilv* il’l!^.ter. TlvRn t’ii« 
iMjIv w’.ioli iu’( tl,;* ;»i»iJVo rcforrcd 

to, fuU\ iIji^ u 05 ok. The pi;in <’u time li u^'d 

for C'iimti y !; ii\k-i5..ii " hitoiirir iiufl ^ia.^ 

0Ccasioi'.a!i\ tO'.vjru'ii lo ^>1* en';v:i\ .d' piotoiial rhaira'tGi*. 
for vxh.f’li ii-'wcvor the kina ui sltiol yet to ko 

itotif'oii i> eois\ini'5)iy einployed. 

Tlio iipj.lifiai'Hi oi : Uiel oaL:raviiig to tTi.((fer>» of fino art 
is 111 i\ rieal lot ii.sure, due lo tlio liilo Mr. Warden. 

In t i5.it j*eulloiii;»a iiia».lo a f.)Uimu»”.caliun upon llio 
sijbie.-'‘i tv) ibe .Sv»noly of Arl.s, Avlto voicd him thvir largo 
gohi uaMlil for \ii'» impioveinont) in the an; a piize whirh 
he ilitl not hvf* Ui tee'eive, Ovviiig te his dettlh hcforc the | 
rewaniriof that year were bestowed, the Society were tie- i 
pri\od of a full fomuiuMU'.itiou wliteh wa-s^ Jiavi- been 
iiittde by him. aiul v^on.-toiiJiciiilv' the delnils^uhli.-he'l in 
the forty- fh'&t v.ihirue of (heir ' Traiwaotionh’ are lesa perfect 
than might be dehred. jt ih ihere sirUed that Vvarren bad 
ill his Nouth hoen uigagcd in engraving f.-.i caUco-printers 
rtnd gunsmiths, by uhich em]'lovn-,ent he wns led lo dovole 
fioim ailcmion to sli'el cngiav ing. Air. Gill, one of the 
fliiiirinci) of the oommittec of mechanics in the Society of 
Arl'!, un i fiuhstquenily cdilorof the *Tcohrjioal Rcpositoiy,' 
to him the raetiiod practised at llinningham in 
iMmimeuting snuffers and other aiiiMes of cast steel, hy tie- 
o.iibonising ibe sarracc to rtnidor Ihc execalion tif the pattern 
easy, tind pabsfiiuently casc-haldining the article; ti process j 
verv similar to that described as forming part of the art of i 
sidorograpby. Serious diQicnltics aiipeded the application ! 
of this phin to ])late 3 suiuhlo for engraving; befause, if I 
llicy were made thin, like ordinary copper plates, they were i 
liable to warp in hal’tJiMinig *. whilo if thick enough to avoid j 
this danger, it was impo jible to beat up the .sarraee from 
the back m ihe usual way, when it was nccessuy to make 
any correction or eravure. Wlu'n alterations were required 
in a thick plate, it was found necessary cither ie giiud down 
the w hole surface of the plate, thereby losing the whole of 
the Work instead of merely the defeciiio part, of to force up 
the surface in the faulty place by inserting a screw in a hole 
drilled at the b.ach, Thosii} inconveniences led Warren to 
try the durability of hfcel plates when printed without har- 
dening. It w'iis ascortainod that such plates would yield 
a sallii'.lent number of impressions for ordinary purposes; 
while, by dispensing with the hardening process, they might 
ho made thin enough to allow of heating up without uicou- 
\i;iucii<‘e, I'riiils were cvhihitod lo the Society from two 
.soil siccl ]iUilcH eitgraNod by WaiTeh, contain injJ very deli- 
woik in landscApo and Ugures, ef which four and five 
ilitiUs^iui impreS'sion^ had hucii taken respectively, and )ef 
bn ween one of ilu* fiist and om.' of tlu' last copios tbero was 
no j)ercepiiblc diffcrenco. Some other uf tlio ftpceinieiift 
pioiiiicc'd, porlMiis fv)r the * Evangcli»’al Magazine,* hud 
piiiiiod Iweiits -five thousand copii^.'i, and yet remained in 

g. j id er«h*r; aiul in aiiDlher case the engraver’s proofs were 
ni/i r\k<*n till twenty thousand copies Imd been printed. 

VV lucii's ovl':.inal inodtjof decarbonising steel plate.s was 
s'.i.i'i vi- lo tiuit adopted by PorUirts, eXeepling that the box 
wi»^ rdkd with a inixlnre of iron turnings and pounded 
oyster- slielis, instead of stUiply iron fllihgs, and that several 
plate-N ocre UjuI in tbo Same box, ultermiling with layev.s of 
the decurVoii'^ing riiixlum. Mr. Hughes, a coppor-plato 
makci, unproved upon this process by aubsliluliiig a box nr 
ease ^d‘ rcruicturv clay for ibe cast-iron box; by wdiich 
nicc.ns lie was entrbled to uppW a dcgr<8i.of flhit I hut lAould 
li.tvv mclied the it on, tuid th.evohy to sofuMi the plaleft more 
( vJ.ouleSely. fUach pinto required t\vo or more ‘ccmeuiaUons* 

10 .soTleii It to tiieix'dnired »V;grce : and Warren reclified any 
mci'ictiial warping by sinking ilio pd.iie with a hammer bJ- 
ixus’ii these operations. Hugbco found il belter lo jidr- 
foMii ihi'^ opfriuiofi with n luallot, and U) apply that with aS 
hi lie Hirct! as possible. 

It is ref >nimoudtnl thal the aiirfaecuf a stfeel plate *ihouid 
not ho polished very bighl>, and that in applying, clcbinsf 
ghouitd !o il. Ihe |itiilo :}a'juld not be belted quite SO much 
itsuai With copper. In ellhov case the ground is apt to 
granul.Tt** cr h’>nf‘i/>‘omh up<./ii the plixio, by eonlrlclion in 
rooliug The growtid should also be laid nther thicker tllutt 
Tipoh copper. Warren tried Several different ’inet\»truo ms, 
but that winch ho most approved consisted of half ati ounce 
('f civistalliztfd mtriite of t-pppor, dis.solveJ in ti pint, and a 

h. ih’ of distilled waier, with a few thops of nitric ucUi addod 
to the solution. He rccommoiidod that it should bo laid 

011 the plate 111 a layer hot Exceeding one-sixth of an inch 


deep, lo enable the operator to *=5eo the action distinctly; ami 
tlujil the pla'e should he cc Uslautlv sWo]>l wilh a eiiincl hair 
biush. lo remi)\o the prccipikitod copper. \ilr.c!i, -f !ott ill 
the lines, would loniler the»n rugged When this kind of 
nienstiunm is cinplowd. it is necijss.uy to Isy on tiio 
ijiun.^wkk bijck or other luriii.di used for cowling hucli 
parts jvs uic sutlicienti} otcliod, or hitirn in, very smoothly ; , 
hocaiwo anything like a fidgo -i^piains the d(;po:-itod copper, 
Hitil where i? reni#ms the ground is liable to give way. 

In J«24 Ibo SoeiiHy of Arts gave ibcir large gold medal 
lo Mr. Edmund Turieil for bis improved monstnium for 
etching on steel, by which the iiiconvonicncc of sweeping 
avvuv the copper was avoided. It <onsisis of four psn is 
of the slioiigesi pyroligneous (acetic' acd. :.nd 
one pari of ulculiol, or liighlv reelillud sjunt-, of vviiu*. 
j should be mixed, and gently agilaU*<l for about h'»tl a 
i minute, after wbieh one nart of pure luiiie jcel >hou! i bo 
added. Tin* rapidity of ihe pntes of etching may h; iv- 
oroased or diiuinishod by exceeding nr V(m1ucimi>; the protioi*- 
lion of itiiric acid in the luixiure. This nu n.-tiuoin >.liot.i'l 
not be mixed long befofc it is wauled, us it de^enorate!^ by 
keeping many hourti. After etching, the plate .should he 
wn.slwKi with a mixture of one alcohol lo four water. Tur- 
roll recommends that Egyplsan usphulium dissolved m 
essential ml of luttidiliue he U'^ed for stopping mit, a- the 
common ISrunewlck black of Ihc shops is ullcclcd by alci/hol. 
In IS'iO the Society rewarded Mr. M umphrv'i tm- u mcii' 
slriium for soft steel, coiiSusting of a quarter of iin ouiu i* of 
corrosive subliniEite and the like (lu.intiiy of jilum. boin 
powdered, dl&.solvod in h.ulf a pint of hot water, but < ov>lrd 
boforo it IS applied lo the plate. 'J'lns tiiciisiinum sij. old 
bo kept coiislurilly stirred with a canud-liuir !),il''!i wndc 
acting; ami, os it soon bhcotnesiitutbid. U^houhl, in cK liir g 
riue Work, be thrown away and ren. wed uficr acnng a -l oii 
lime, tills inonstruum lias received the sanction of ^ i,x\ 
eminent engravers. Some engravers, we beheve, u>e i\*o 
different, kinds of lui-ndrua for etching on sled: oiic ihr 
biting-in the inoro delicate lints, jrid armlhcr fur etcl iu,; 
iho purls that retpiire considerable depth. 

Alhismn has bt?l*n made lo Ihe diHicnUy experiouc; d by 
tho early steel engravers in Cunsequetico of the harducj^H of 
the tnefal, which rendered it very iiiconvenitmt to cui, and 
constantly broke the points of thur loidN. !n (Mi** ‘ Ti-vh- 
ijicttl HepPsitoiyv vol. ill., p. ;>5(i, it is slatml that VV.irrcn 
found the best gravers for the purpose to bo those in* do hr 
Mr, Stodart, of his aHg»y of casl-sted and rhodium. In ihe 
eighth volume of the same work, p. *20f),Turrell leomiiuiciuls 
Jt process of cold hautmcr-luirdoning for gravel for sited 
plated. 

In the application of i^tocl cngnivino to mailers of hu'* 
nrf, the accomplishment of mezaotinling upon ‘.le-i phiios 
Is one of the inoSl important inniiis, sts the we;u ol' copjK'r 
plates engraved in this manner is very vapid. The Jidviiu- 
tage.s of steel plates, and tbu peculiarities of the niczzotmt- 
ing process a-, iipplied to them, arc allpded to in a previous 
volume. lMi:zzoTiNm vol. xv., p. in'j.] According to GiU 
(Tocli, AV7)., vol. lii., p.'287), mezzolmio enguumg was 
executed tqnm steel ns early as 18‘20, by Muf'^rs. l*iilvin«, 
Eaivmaii, and IJcalh. In 1822 Air. Thomas Tupton was 
revviudfd by llu^ Society of Arts for an engraving in this 
manner on soft .stechaiid he then exhibilod goovl im|)ressions 
from a plate which had yielded Iirieen hundred ilnpichSioils; 
and m 1S24, in the forty-second volume of the Svn lely's 
‘ TransaclionA,’ an interesting paper vv.as publislicd upon 
the invention, progress, and advantages of engraving in 
mez^otinto unoii steel, by Mr. Charl(3s Turner. That arlist 
states that the subject was suggested to him as early as 
1812. and that, (indiiig steel, as then prepared, too liuid. he 
tried brass, but without success. In Jauuory, 1820, Say 
executed a mezzotint engraving on one of Perkins’s plates, 
and before the dafe of Mr. Turner's conununieation, this 
new branch of art had bt-«en ^iract'ised also by Waid, Roy tioiils, 
Luptem,. &c. * In engravings in niczzotnito on steel.* 

he observes, * the tones art' far better dclVhed than iIk^so 
obtainable upon topper. T'Vyta the .*iuperior density of the 
metal, iho eUarness of the lighter tints is carried to much 
greater jttirfectiun; and, iV.pui the .^amu cause, the darks 
have also a decided preference, being distinguished by theit 
superior richness.’ 

To preserve steel plates from injury by rust, it has been 
.rccommeudod to shtear their surface witli sheep's suet, 
rubbed on while the plate is warm. Some use virgin ivux 
for the same purpose ; healing the plate to such a flegreo 
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lliat a t'akr of w:\k, wlic*n jrt'ntly rulbbtcl over il, U’avcd a 
t!i'n l)‘«< pojfool film upon it. 

’’1 Iifi t'o-i. ol' ^ iii'oii sfoiji i«; I’onsificranly gVL'istvr 

r-'.ni OiMt ol' *'ngiMvin«; upon ocppor:* yoi, in stool 

i-it in.u)\ uioro )in{)ri:-,si{)n.s than n^ppoj*. tliu> on- 
;il(!c ifio pvji.linher, hy Ins rtiiurn^ upon ji 

laiiio fiC a s.Tn.ill number, U> is^ue works of art at 

so Iowa piM‘<‘ os may cnsuro lUoir very A\i(b circuliKion. 
'flu-, univ be tllnsliaiod by'refvrrjng to the setiesof maps 
piiblmlK*^ b\ lim Soeujty for *hc Diffusion of Usiiful Kiiow- 
ri'e cost of produeiion in this and in every Sitnilar 
cfno, inav bo ih\ided into two parts: the cost of anthorship, 
rni^riuinu;. 5^c., uhn-li is a fixed snip, independent of the 
iiiim'K*v of inn>n‘v<«.ions iiMinired ; ainl the cost of paper and 
pMinmjj, h is a fixed sarn./’o7* t^un/i imprflssinn, whether 
the e btion be la r, 40 or small. The latter part or* the cu^t 
forms iliererore an unalicrable sum for each copy; but the 
former must be inf-urred alike for twenty or two tliousand 
eopies, and ma s bo met oil her by a large sun* added to 
the prii’o of each copy in a small edition, orbv a small sum 
cliargod upon each copy in o large •^lition. Had the Society 
calcn bated upon a sale of only two thousand copies of their 
maps (wliich was the ulrno.-nt number that experience would 
liave entitled them to hope for), the ostimaie would have 
slo.id somewhat us follows : — 

]‘j\penses iiK*un-(‘{l for each plate, indopeiidenl of the 
number of cop.cs vetjmrcd— 

A -(.unoid cost of aulhorsbip . . £21 0 0 

Asriiuiicd cost of engraving (on copper) 2 10 0 

£45 0 0 

Kx]u.'Uses (K'jiendont upon the number of copic.s printed — 
I’apcr for two thousand ropioa . . £0 0 0 

IViidnig two thousand copie.s . . ti 0 0 

X'1.3 t 0 

lfi\ifling these sums by two fhouftand, it will be seen that 
the (Msi of jiapcr and printing for eac'n copy is about 
r.)fc/, and the ppjponion <if the rosJ ot the plate charge- 
able npo;j each copy is n)-.il<4Ug tlio total expense of 

each c.ipy ii'ioh/., or %ery iitilc under Ui, Allowing ihere- 
fwu; ihc usual udilsiiun of uno-tlmd for iho profits of the rc- 
huleis, I he pi ice 10 (lifj public eonld not have been Ie»s than 
Siipp '.-.ill}.' tiiij number sold to be four thousand, the 
tolal |).:i cupy w.juld have been reduced to be- 

caii'..j I lie Hxpt'iiso of the p4lo, being distributed over 
‘i* .dvie iho number of liopics, would have hccu but ‘2’70</. 
f.'i' .u'h. lUil, this number of impressions would have worn 
out a coj«])or plate, even suppo.sing, which w'OuM be an ex- 
ilimne ea.'O, that so large a number could have been printed 
without too great a dotcrioraiion of the engraving. The 
SiM’icly however determined upon going to the greater ex- 
pense of sled plates, winch the engraver undertakes shall 
be callable of fnrni.sliing twenty thousand copies; and thc.y 
calculated ilieir returns upon a sale of eight thousand copies. 
The esiiinale of first cost Uierefore stands iicaily us fol- 
lows 

Assumed cost of authorship . • £21 0 0 

Cost of engraving tort at least . 35 0 0 

£5t) 0 0 

but by dispersing this larger sum over a number of eight 
thousand copies, iho proportion chargeable to each is re- 1 
duced to which, with l*5C<i. for paper and printing, 

makes the total cost of ouch copy 3 24i., or rather less than 
SJri. Thus the maps were profitably published, even with j 
the addition of a wi upper, at 6 <i. each.* The result has fully 
justified tins measuro, as, of some of the earlier numbers, 
iipwtu-ds of twenty thousand copies have been sold, a num- 
ber which the best engraved phUes have yielded without 
perceptible injury. The sum mentioned as thti cost en- 
graving is about the least which has been paid ; but assum- 
lug it to be the cost, the proportion of first cost ebargeubie 
on each copy of the untps which have been most exton- 
sivcly circulated is only *672^/., which, with the price of 
paper and printing, makes the cost per copy 2’232d., or 
little wore than ‘2iS. Jf copper plates had been used, nol- 
withstariding the smaUer cost of engraving, it would probably 
have been impossible to reduce the cost per copy below dji/, ! 

• I'» Uii* iuruticy ftf th« iirt it wa« usiuil to t’ngnravhi? npoii *b»il»le | 

iVin prict* 4l(itua«<{t?d foi* t)io tNitte wurk upon oopper ; and ^oa uovr tlie oom- | 
psirutivo fxpoano of WKSV-Tiag uuou |t«cl ttU(4 cuppur b, vro b»Ucvc, ut mpvt 1 
Cttief, about m tbreo to two^ J 


or from thu* lo .V/.: b.*cau-c, iboi.- .i-i.l 

had hei’U rjrjuniMl, mosi iMvf i> m » 

an < Xjcn.-^ iff ai Umi-*: i ji-/.. i.j-i* cd of oii^' ai i';.' . ,, 
of .t5/. 

In lliti proiluclioii of i’lu^ii.tU-.l book-., tJio ..fl\ .n -.j. . ..j 
sled cngiiiving an* s'rikingiy ob-‘M \able, .'■'mv, bv ... 1 .., 
upon liic principle anovo siaic-d, many woik'i b, ( 

published of lute youis winch could lUfl Inuo been 1..1 

with coppor-plale cni^ravings, becaujin lb,* nuuna'i wl 
pressioiis bumg so liiniied, the piici* of cu- h (M|.y t n.- 
have been such as lo preclude tlio pos-,ihiliiy oi u rcnu.ii- »•'. 
live ciiculalion. To lake an in-lancc, by n*) lueu.f- i) 
uio.<t recent, it inav be iwcntjonod iJi.ii the b*.‘;i'uniiM\ n-jr - 
trnted edition of Roi.',cr.,\s llalv,* i^-ucd in IS 10. pub 
lislied profitably at ilie low rate of Iwenly-ci^ht 
althougii seven thousand pounds liad been e\,cnd^.l m i:s 
profluciioti; so that, merely deducUiig ono-lounh tbr ;h-‘ 
regular allowance to boc)k.scllers, at least seven ilfou-and 
copies must have hocn sold to return the coj>i ol punlin iKu^ 
The voUmio of poems by tlie same anihur, which was pub- 
Uslied soon afterwards, although issued at. the same pi icc, 
was still more expensive in its'production. {Print ino- M,i- 
chiue^scA. i., p. J3.) In periodical publications i.f largt* cir- 
culalinn the use of copper plates was attended with gu*n^ e\- 
pons 4 >unil inconveniL'iice. The ‘Evangelical i\la;;aznn',* lor 
example, m ordor to supply portraits for un edition of in«frc 
than twenty thousand copies, wa^ compeiled to ir.o lonr 
distinct plates, oacli cf wh'cb, ui many cases, had lo bo 
repeatedly retonebed l)> the engra^fr to make it yiulrl iho 
necessary number. Tn.ljuunuy, 182.3, steed was first udoplid 
for this work ; nnd, one plate being Kulficicnl, inucli moic 
eluboralo ci.gravings were nscrl. Of the portraits tngiavo I 
on for ihis and another work of similar cbmiH ter, i( 
not unusual fo tako the full number Mow requir'd, iiJuul, 
si.xtcen thousand eopic.s, wilhout any repair br.n;] ibuio u> 
the plate. 

The recently invented art of ra ul I i pi vi»ig engraved nipper* 
plate-, by voltaic tdoctricity may po*.yii)ly Imiic setrn* r/fn-t 
upon the future use of sttui engraving; tineo it cifibrds i}i.« 
means of obtaining un iiuldirnic number of iinpicish.on'. 

I williout doicrioiating tlie ongimil plait*. The inleriur dcii 
siry of cdectioiypo plates, which would, it is suppoM’d oci'}i' 
.sum their rapid warn r, has boon iirgoil as an ubJocUnn lo their 
nse for priming long inimbers; but the writer iuis Iftoii 
assured that ten thousand ‘impressions have been oblimn d 
from one cb'<!iiit<jj»l\pu‘ pl.Uc, the cngiaving of winch was 
.strong ami deep. 

SrEKLE. SIR RiniAUn, was bom at n.ddi.i in 
Uiri. His father, who was ]• livalo secretary 4v) Jama's, (ir'-f. 
duke of Ormond, sent l>is .smi to bt.‘ educated at (iie (ni.u - 
\tei house in London; theiico Sicrle was removal to Mejiou 
College, Oxford, and admitied a postnja-.lf'r on that l->inida- 
lioFi in lib7l. He aiterwaids wa> an ensi »n m tin' Ouaid-, 
ninl in 17U2 attricted the notice of the pubhe ns an aotbor 
by liio pubhcaiion of ‘llio Fiineial, nr Grief a- la-Modn,' a 
ctiiiiedv, succc.ssrully acted in that Tww imoo euiui- 

dies, ’The Tender Husband,’ acted in 1703, and ‘ i lio Luo *, 
Lover,’ 1701, (bllowcl tin-, first attempt. In 170'> ho eoiii- 
%ji;nc.ed ‘ The Tailor,' tho lir,>i, in onr hlciMlure, of a "-ciiis 
of punodical W’ork.s in tb.e form of siiort es.'-ays'. He wa-. 
soon after made one of tho cornTnissjoiicrs nl iho iSi.iuip* 
ortice. In 1711 lie began, m coiijnnction with A‘hli*-on, 

‘ The Spectator,' and iti 17J.> ‘The (Liardian." In tins uar 
h« was dismiKM^d from hi.s situation in the Slamp-olliee. .nid 
was elected memUjt for Siockbndgc in Hampshno. In 
March of ihi.s year he was expelled tho Hmisr for wn; in'.'; 1 wo 
])aiiiphlets, 'The Knijlinhinan’ and ‘The Cr^^^s,’ on the mic- 
cession to the ciown of England. a!legt‘d to continn t’-sisi;!!' 
able matter iclalive to Iho reigning family; he was ‘.np- 
ported on this txunsion by Addison, and olher distin,!.^insb«..I 
members of parliament. 

After the accesbiou of George T„in 1715, SlcclowMs rnnib’ 
surveyor of tlio royal stables at HampMui t'omt, uiifl 
knighted on the jirosenlation of an address. Tl'c 
year ho was cJioseii momber for Boroughbridge in Voik 
shire, and appointetl ono of tho commissiouiTs of liul i'*d 
estates in Scotland, llo ronlinucd to write ailiclcs ulch^e 
to the political events of tho lime, ami in the latter yc t 
his life appears to have suffered niucli from pA>\cr(>. ••.oi'-ed 
partly by a habit of speenhuing in new projccLs. He -•u'-i- 
tained ii considerable loss — nearly lU,ooo/. by In.-i o’.ui im- 
count (see hi.s letter to the duke of Newcastle, OVitT., 
469)— -by tho revQcatioiii in l/lOg of tho patent b) winch hg 
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was coubtltutod goveinov uf llie royal company of come- 
dians. In 17'2'i Ills comedy of *Tlio Considous LuveiV was 
acted. Sonif lium belore his dea!h ho rclircd iulo Wales, 
to his seat at J.lanf,mnnor, near Caerraurtheii, where he died 
September 1, 1729. He had been twice married, first, lo a 
lady of Baibadoes, MJtJondly, lo Elizabeth, the dauo^Uicr of 
Jonathan Scurlock of Llangunnur, Esq., by wliom he had 
a (laiijrliicr. marriiul in 1732 to the Jlon. John Trevor, after- 
wards Baron Trevor of Brotnhatn. 

Sietjie has the merit of having otiginated u kind of perio- 
difjil liteialure not before known in 'this country. Of the 
value of tho series of works coinmenuing with ‘The Taller,* 
of which, in conjunction with Addison, lie wiai the author, 
it is needless here to sjHjak. They are rernarkable for a 
st\lo combining with the easoof>%railiar conversation giam- 
imUical correctncbs and purity of language, for the inven* 
tion and judgment shown in the choice, aim the vcrsatilitv 
ill tlie treatment, of tho subject, and, above all, for the rehned 
and lloratian satire which, e^ressing itself in a tone *6f 
playful irony, and bv means of allegory and repVesonlallon 
“1* chai actor never uirectly personal, formed the taste and 
leforiuerl the manners of the generation by whom the 
pciusul of these writings was regarded as a passing amuse- 
ment. ^ 

lliero is a ftill biography of*Sreolo in Chalmers’s ** Bio- 
gra))hical Dictionary? Authority for the principal facts 
there !,tuted may hefoUnd in his Epistolary Correspondence, 
publUhcd from tho originals in tho British Museum, and 
illustrated with lilerary^atiecdntes, by John Nichols, 2 vols., 
17bb.; who also edited, in i79l, ‘The Theatre, with the 
Aiui-Thcairc,* Steele’s Case with the Lord Ch^berliin, 
wiih other of his IrucU; and in 1790, ‘The Town Talk,* 

‘ Kish Pool,’ * PUdif'ian,' ‘Old Whig? ‘Spinster.* &e., 8vu. 
His plays were published in l2mo. by Tonson, 175,'^. 

S'rEKI.YARD. in mechanics, a kind of balance or w'oigh- 
ing-machme, consisting of a lever of unequal arms. The 
ino&t common kind of steelyard, which is often called llio 
Kunjan balanot^ Is a lever of the first order, and is used b> 
suspending the article to bo weighed from the end of the 
shorter arm, and sliding a determinate weight along the 
longer arm, to a greater or less distance from the fulcrum, 
until the iustrumonl remains in equilibrium in an horizontal 
poaiiion : the weight of tho substance aliachcd to the short 
arm of the lever being indii^ted by observing the position 
of tho TOOvcablo balance-weight with respect to a graduated 
stuilemarkcd upon the long arm of Ithc steelyard, {ii the 
oommon steelyard a hook«or books are usually suspended 
from iho short arm, to hold the article the w'eight of which 
IS to be ascertained ; but Bometimos a sculc’'plate or dish 
suspended by chains is addetl. The inuveublo weight is 
coiiimdnly alt ached to a ring, the form-of which enables 
to rest in notches cut on tho upper edge of the sleelyarC 
eui responding with the graduations engraved on its side. 
A ring or luiok is also attached to the fulcrum, so that the 
instrument may be conveniently hung upon a fixed support, 
or if small, held in the hand; and a vertical index or 
pointer, bimilar to that attached to the* beam of common 
scales, is sometimes added, llie fulcrum, and the axis from 
which i(ii> weight is susjiended, should, when much iticofji 
is requircxl, be provided with knife edges or bearings re- 
hembi'nig those used in other lever- balances. Many steel- 
yards are supplied with a second rnlcrilm ; the two being 
plucifd at clifTeretit diststtieos frorh the point to Which the 
iiook or scale is attached, and having; . their rospootive 
poiiUers and suspendiug-hooks on oppoelta sides of the levOr, 
or rather, when held In the posiUdn foiruse, one ahove^atid 
the other .below it, as shown in the out of an atitient Reman 
steelyard which IS Inserted^ at the end of this artleW In 
using a steelyard of this kind, capable of weighing fVom tme 
10 ^ixty pounds^ the fuk^um 'which is Jiearest taihd middle 
is used if the article bounder tifioen jioaRds;^ while, if it 
exceed that weighs the instmfneixi miist'be inverfod, <nd, 
suspended from the fulcrum wbtclt divides tevur Mwir' 
unequally. Of course when this UkrmflfgeXnenft^ is a^ptcd, 
the shackles, from which the article to ^Sb^Voighed atm, the 
movcuble weight aro suspended) must ' to 
hang equally well in oither, positioQ' oitho levOittjj^^Nand diffei^ 
ent graduated scales mtot be used Jar . >each.>' fir 
need be observed that, while it is a peculiar ehiml^of this 
kihtl of balance that thd' weight used Js muoUimbior than 
the article weighed, it is poasible to use it ibtr bomS>''of less 
weight, by placing the motfuable weight uearer 40 ' .the .ful- 
crum tban the ftderum is to the axis from which thosetiejie 


bungs. The degrees of sensibility uud stability must be 
regulated in the same Way as in an ordinary equal-armed 
balance. [Balanck, vol. iii., p. 307.] 

Various mod ideations of tho stoolyard have been con- 
trived for delicate scionlific purposes, or for adapting it to 
tho purpose of weighing very heavy bodies. The improve- 
ments made by C. Paul, of Geneva, about forty years since 
rendered .this kind of balance capable of weighing with 
groat nicely. They are full]^-!^tu)led in the third volume 
of Tilloch’s ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ in a paper Waiudated 
from No. xlv, of tho ‘ Journal des Mines and* also in the 
second volume of Gregory's ‘ Mechanics? under tho tillo, 
‘ Steelyard.^ M. Paul placed tho points of suspension 
cxaclly in the same noiizontal line as the divls»iuti.’i of tho 
beam; and he balanced the steelyard in su< h a vvaj that, 
when unloaded, the beam might remain poifetuly honzonfal, 
and the index ot ebek atlAched to il. j/ertW*iiy verticul. 
Hence it became easi^to ascertain the accumey of llio steel- 
yard by simply unlc^ding it. Instead of obtaining the 
power of weighing subatance.s of xcry different weights by 
the use of two fulerut^ as above de.scribcd, he used tuM 
different weights, with' the same fulcrum and grudualed 
scale; one weight being a multiple of thecuher; so thin, 
for instance, if^lhe heavier inrlicaled, when placed ae,auisi 
the figure 10 oti the graduated scale, a weight of un ^juuntU\ 
tho smaller, placed in the saiiic’ posit ion, would mdicato Ilmi 
ounces. By using tho two weights together, the weight of u 
very heavy body might bib ascertained with grout nicely. 
A steelyard Which Paul constructed was capable, ii i?, 5.iaie(l. 
of iiidicatiiig as little as one ten-thousandth ^urt i»f the 
weight Willi which it was loaded. Another achuiit.igo in- 
tending the Use of two weights of this kind consi^jls in ilie 
facility which they afford fur« testing tiio ai cunuT ol ihl* 
balance by transposing the weights. Tha.«, wnli u ci.rucl 
sioelyaid, graduated for avoirdupois weight, the biiluiK c will 
be the same whether the larger or pound weight ho jiltuioil 
at 1, or tho sniaUer or weigh t«iU 16. The gciiOul 
udqnion of such a contrivance would obviate the priiicip.il 
objection lo the use of the htoelyard for the oiduiur) pm- 
puses of commerce, the facility which it afford.'* fur fraud u. 
lent deception. Tilloch gives a repre.^enlution of uiio of M. 
Paul’s steel) aid balances, coutriNcd for scioulific purposoh, 
for which it was pioposed to use different sels of weights 
wall the same engraved scale, to indicate the weight ot Ihc 
object luuler oxammutiou according to various hyslcms oi 
weights. In a steelyaid contrived by Mr. Patten, of Bhode 
Lland, United Stales, for purposes for which much delicacy 
is-required, > t^e wmght is aitachod to a shding-box, which 
traverse* along Uhd beam by meaiiH of a screw. Tlie screw 
jvassc* through the shding box, and is secuiod hy heoinigs 
ut its ends iu'a position parallel with the bcuiu, and it is 
turned by a milled head. In a huge balance on the principle 
of the sle<dyurd, known ns Payne’s w tug liiir^- machine, llie 
weight i* attached lo a. long box or case, which slides along 
the beam, and is supplied with a lluiinb-screw, the point of 
which is made to press agaiiiht the side of thche-aui in onler 
to secure the ^lide at any retjuired point. The large weight 
atmc'bod lutliis sliding-box nldicates. by a scale marked on 
thob^m^the larger amounts, as hundreds and quarters; 
aud tho smaller, -as pounds and ounces, aru shown by means 
of a small weight traversing a scale engraved upon the 
sliding- box. 

Several ItigeuiYms bent>dever balances have beeti contrived, 
some of wlil(dt/ff*om the circumstance of tho levers bonig ol 
un^nal urmfs-^^pmble tho steelyard in principle. These, 
and tho steelyard weigbing-macbines for ascertaining the 
weight of loMod carriages^ are noticed under WaumiNG- 
MaCKINK^. 

Thobalanoe.khown as the i>aiiisli or Swedish steelyard 
differs froth ihakahdve^josenbed in having the weight llxed 
at 0 ^ extremity bveyy t^hile the fulcrum iti^elf is 

f ubt 46 aihieut an invention ns the equal- 

is an instrument of very early 
4fWgin,'. it was well known to 

4hio Hoisiatiil;'3^:QfUm used, a weight in tho form of u bust. 

B) mentions the slalera, and dc- 
tKiHhoS^e uriucjl)^^ it acts. Many Roman stuterm 

of hxkiC, some of which aro very like tho .stctd- 

-yards of thg present day. One of these, with a double lul- 
erum;wclght^and scale-^platc suspended by chaihs, is rcpi e- 
sentsid In ihedmoexed cut It appears, by the inscriptiou 
ea th^ beaiii« to have .heoa mde about the yo^ 77 of our 
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era. A K-iinl of ssloclyuid is UbU'l by iho Chiaosu lor vvoighiiif* 
vtiy dohoato uiaiu^rs, as aiul prci‘:oiis uicluls. From 
llie uiaiiiiur in which iho sUxlyurd is iiicnliniifd ai a curioiib 
tract published in lj7y, it would appear that it was not at 
that time much known in Kn^iand. Tho author recoin- 
mends it for weighintj charges for artdiury, us being less 
troublesuiiie ihaii ordinary scales, owing to tlie use of but 
one weight, and that of anial* dimensions, and observes that 
the instrument was ' altogether used in South Spainc to 
wcy all kiiide of marohandisc,’ and that it was called 
‘statery.’ (Huuine’s inuinitions or DeuneSy p. 4a ) 

The portable weighing-machiuo called the spring or 
packet steelyard is noticed under SraiNo BALAiNCJS, \ol. 
\An., p, dba. 



STEELYARD, MERCHANTS OF THE, a body of 
aliens who enjoyed various commercial privileges in Eng- 
land from an early period to Ibo middle of the sixtt:enih 
century. * The emperor’s men,* mentioned in some ordi- 
nances i*f Ethel red il. (a.d. 97y-101G) as trading to England, 
were the preilecessors of the morcliants of the IViitonic 
Gild. Ln lv2'2U the merchants of Cologne had a hall or 
lactory in London for the legal possession of which they 
made an acknowledgment to the king. * It seems that this 
Gildliall, by the association of the merchants of other cities 
with tho^c of Cologne, heeaine in time the general factory 
and residence of all the German merchants in Jamdon, and 
was the same that was afterwards known by tho name of 
the German Gildhall iGiliUialla Teutonicorum)\ (Mac- 
phersoii. Annals of Commarccy i. 383.) In 1*235 Henry 111. 
ga\o them permission to attend fairs in any part of England, 
and also to buy and sell iu London, saving the liberties of 
the city; and they were exempted from several customs and 
payments. In the fifteenth century we find thcHaiise nier- 
chnnls engrossing the pinilcges of the above untient incor- 
poration, Cologne being a member of the League, and the 
whole of the German merchants resident in London pro- 
bably belonging to one or other of the Hanse towns. At least, 
alter 1475, they had but one factory in London, which was 
the Steel-yard, or Steel-house, as it was sometimes called, 
hitualc a little cast of Dowgatc, between Thames Street 
P. C., No. 1424. 


and thoriwr. In l473E4waid IV. entmod iub, i iroafy 
with tile llaiiM-alic LiMgiie, by winch the pri\iUj 4 .'^ ,»f 
London factory were placed on a more secure !■ in.il.viu '.i, 
instead of being granted uiil) fn* a sliort peiiod, aid 
at limes curtailed and e\en occasionall) -^uspt luled. t<y 
way ot settling foniior dl^pllles, il was tlioegbi wini; 
while to pay them lO.OOU/., or uillior to leiml cu!^loul^’ 
duties on their goods to that anunuit. 'J'lu; king w.is 
appoint two or uK're judges to act willioiil the oi dinar', 
legal lormalities in all eivil and criminal ca5>o.s between il.c 
Hanse mercliints and Knghsli; and sm.ilai rcguliiinnis 
weio to be adopted in lereieiice to Kn^lisb ‘.nbpi'is n*- 
sidmg at the Uaiiso towns. The fee sunpie of llie .Slei lwird 
was convened by this lieaty, also tin; Sle(*l)aid at Losion, 
and a house at Lynn. Cndcr thi.s treaty and tlu'ir old 
chai Icrs the Hanse merehuiils of the Steel} ard wen* enaldi d 
to monopolise cerlain branclu's ot tiade, in which I bey wen; 
exempted from duties pa} able by other tradeis; and b> llieir 
combination and capital, lliey were doubtless fomndaljle 
competitors in other bramdies of foreign trade; but tiiough 
the activity of foieigneis might be tolerated while nuiive 
capital was wanting, yet a trade from wlmli English 
merchants wore virtually excluded could not pu^silil} l;o 
permanent. Ilesidcs exciting popular iiidigni’t'c.o, the pr»\i- 
leges (»f the Steelyard niercliauls wen* polilieally mcoiiveiii' 
cut, for when the direct trade with ihe Nelherlunds was 
stopped 111 1493, largo i]u:intitie^ of Flemish g<»ods were lui- 
porled from the llanso towns into the Steel}ard. On tins 
occasion tbf* joiini' } iuen and apprentices of London ai- 
lackcd tlu! warehouses of Ihe obnoxious Germans. 

In I oO.'S a rival interest was c.rcaled, by a chaitcr granted 
to the Company of Merchant Advciiturers for trading in 
woollen cloth to the Netherlands. The iiieichanis of ilie 
Steelyard were bound in heavy [lenalties not to mterlejc 
with the Ir.ide of this new* iiicorpoialion, which soon became 
a powerful rival not only to the Cieruiun mercliaiits, but to 
Ibomendianls of the staple. In 155 1 various allegations of i lie 
Meichant Adventurers, w'lth the coiinler-sfa/t-nM nis of tlio 
merchants of the Steelyard, were put mlu the hands of llu; 
sulicitor-geneial and the lecorder of London, upon wio^st; 
report iJie council came to a lesolution that the SiccUaid 
merchants had forfeited their privileges, their chiUteis being 
contrary to the laws of tho realm. The (‘ouncil lejioiUil 
that, no paiticular persons or towns being mentioned in 
these chartei;^Jhc corporation had extended then* privileges 
to wbonisocvcr they pleased ; that English subjects had not 
enjoyed reciprocity of pi ivilegcs in the Hanseatic towns ; that, 
their Eiiglush tiade was no longer confined to the Jlaiiso 
towns; that they had engrossed almost the enliio li.ido 
carried on by foreigners lu the kingdom : lastly, that they 
bad reduced the puce of wool, and also of com by their im- 
porlalions of foreign grain. The articles winch they im- 
ported, besides grain, are staled to have been coidage and 
other naval stores, llax and hemp, linen, clutli, and steel. 
The English Merchant Adventuiers llouiished on the luin 
of the older incorpoiation, which however eonlinueil to 
linger until 1597, when the emperor Rudolph h.iMi.g 
ordoiod the factories of the English Merchant Advenlinms 
ill Germany to be shut up. Queen Elizabeth din cii*d the 
lord niavor of London to close the house occiipie<l hv tin* 
mciehanls of the Steel} ard. It is said that in l5o4 (^iieen 
Mary liad restored their ]irivilegos, and m a }ear or two 
afterwards withdrawn them, but the lads are not very clear 
on this point. [Hanse Towns; Staple.] 

fSlrype’s Ecclcs. Mrm.y iii. 77 ; Andci son’s Cummrrcf^ ,* 
Mkepherson’s Commercp.) 

STEEN, JAN, one of the most ceb'hraled painters of lliv; 
Dutch school, was horn at Le}deii, in the year Ills 

father was a brewer, who, comply mg with hi.^ son's dcMie 
to be a painter, put him apprentice to Nicholas Knupf r, 
a German artist of considerable note, at that time re.^iding 
at Utrecht. Ho aflerwaids studied under Van Goyeii. wlio 
was so pleased with his agreeable manneis, and bi» laleiiu 
as a painter, that he gave him his daughter Mui gaiet in 
marriage. Though Steen soon acquired gicat rt‘pui.ifioii, 
ho did not gain sutlicient to live v\ith comfoil, becaii'-o he 
spent much time on ins picUire.s, which he finished aJb 
extraoidiiniry care. His lather tlieiefore advised bun tt* 
set up a brewery at Delft, in which lie had every |)jo>|>cct 
of .success, but his propensity to an idle, intern pcj a le, and 
dissolute course of life made him neglect his bli.-'incaS 
having mcuiTcd debts, he was driven by nccosiiy to bis 
pencil. With tho assistance of his rclaiions be set up a 

VoL. AXllL— C 
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7 ulrich wro mui h fri-qiicn but oulv ^uivo him 

luoic op|Jorluu''y .'“'i l »iit>n to inJuliiO ir. h*?' ihUun- 
]M‘i*ate \Y;»y ot Tlu* ‘iones whiili he haw Ijcrc he tiaiis- 
foiTed, often lU a hij *. of* aiioxicaiion, wuh uunvallal shill 
to ihecanv.is N>.no of In.s c>)nfcnipoiaiie=» surpU'-aed 
him ill I Uo nai' >''«'* his nonpn^ilioDs, in the oxpir-'S-on 
and riia; iiro-r of hi> fipme's. and llio hK.lful disU'ihuUori of 
a{ d shade. * lo spirit, liumonr, and m\enlion,‘ say» 
lir. \Va:n;en, ' JSum'u oMol-^all ulln-i' Uii'ch painluis in th** 
&um.j s.Jio: lo tlua is added n fioe, li^^hh ca-^y loin h, 
fro^hiio " noil rlt-arncss of nd'on nn^, mil hoineliiiies :t doh- 
»‘a<y of o\fienti«ni appniaehwig if n<'t etpial i.i 
He KoiuetniK..s aUenipiod hiali/i’icid sid)jeots> -^iK-ii as Mose.s 
*»lnkiii“ ilj'‘ li'H'U. but U m scenes of rlomostK* iife, of 
iho hi^'ln 1 - d'* well a.s llso lower cl is'-cs, ih.ii ho i.s wilhoni 
an 1 'fiU.il. It seems that ho pamled I'.oi fruits Ai 

I.oid Spencer's seal at All hoi pc there is :i lino pioLiait of 
S»i Keindui Uifrb) oscriijcd u> hini. 

After ibe death of his wife, by whom be bad »i\ idnldrcn, 
he married a widow wiili two chiiuri n. Ui'. business failed, 
and lie was .scan civ able lo procure Nuliieieiit for Ins sub- 
.cistence, bv iIjc s.de and I'HW'uin;; of bis piciuro'. wlm li m 
his laiicr )j-ais were slii'iill) puinicd. IJt' died in iiyts'J, 
havm^^ his lamily iii Ibo ulniosi. dislic^s. 11 1 > works, 
whicii had not leicheii great piiocs during hi.n hie, lusi* 
i.(pidly in Ydlue after In'* deaidi, aiul are now greatly 
coveted, and sold at high pi ices. Several of his liiicsl 
pictuies are m England, in the c.ollcclions of the Jiiike ol 
Wellington. Lonl Aslibuvtun. Sir liobert Peel, Afr llopt*, 
Mr Heckfoid, and in ilie pri\a!i' coih-ciion of bis late ma- 
jesty King (loorge P/. l!.s drawings aie c\cc>i-,isel> 
scarce. U*» likewise exi'cired a few >eiy spiriled eiolnngs, 
winch aie also \er> vcaic,-. 

(Houhiiikoii: JMk.ngion, bvFuscdi; TJry.ni; (Ajuvcryu- 
tin/iX / 

STEEN W YK, HEN RV, tlio Elder, a celebrated piunler, 
of the l''Umiish school, w hoiii at Steen w)k in l.i6P. 
He studied under Ins fjiliei, who was well >er.v(‘d in 
p.iintiiiif, ai'cbitccdure, and perspocLuc; and also under 
John Fredciminn, called He V'lies. Like his masbu, lie 
painted urcliitectuial .aubjocls; but excelled him and all 
his ronteuiporaiics in truth, delicacy, tiunspaience. and 
neatness. ILs favouiUe suhji'cts were the interiors of 
magnificent CJothie eluircUes and convents, and nn»sL fm- 
nueutl) vicw.s by niglit, when they wcie illuminated by 
llamboaux or tapcis. He was a con-snuiinale master of 
ch.aroscuro, and liis hglp.s and shadows are distributed with 
iho greatest judgtnont. The rellections of his lighte* are 
’oeantiful, and (:\ery ciduinn, cormco, and other uiernbcr of 
the Coiliic aiciiuecture is represented with the most perfect 
Jrnili and piecision. His pictures are usually ennebed with 
figutes by Ilrenghel, Van Tiildcn, and oilier distinguished 
arii^is. Ills g( inline works .ire extremely lare, and very 
highly jiri/od all over Europe. To a\oid the trouble.s of war, 
i 0 letired to FraiiUfoii, wIkto ho <lied m IfiO.'J or 1604. 

S I'EI'IN W VK. H KNRY, i he Younger, the son of the pre- 
ccihng, was boin in 1 jS;}. He followed ihesljle of bis hither, 
bv wimm ho was \cr> carefully iiisliuctod, and very good 
jistlucs luwe thongiit that be often equalled or even surpassed 
linn. Ills friend VaiidycU, for whom ho often pumted the 
aicliiiccinrai and perspective backgrounds of his pictures, 
induced him to visit England, and introduced him to the 
cov.ri of Charles I., where he met with the « ncouiagemont 
due lo !n-> talents, and found einplosmenl in ihi?* country 
for several \ ears. He died at l^ondon, whim still young, but 
in what >car is uncertain. His widow, wlio liad been 
insiiiictcd by her hnsbaml, rctind to Arnstevdain after his 
death, and practised painting (here * huv woiks were greatly 
esn oined and readily purchasetl at high prices. The cele- 
brated Peter Neels, lather and son, were among the dis- 
cipbis of the elder Stcenwyk. The port r.ait of the son by 
Vandvek is engraved in the colleclton ol the portraits of the 
chief nriisla of hvs time. 

.STEER. LOx.p. 73.1 

STEE\ ENS, GEORG K, was born at Stepney, in 173f>. 
His» hither was connected with mercantila pursuits in Lon- 
don, being a director of the East India Company. Georgo 
Sieeveun wa.«( plated on the foundation at Eton, and became 
a scholar ol Kings Ckdlege, Oainbridgc, m 1754. His flrst 
publication, and a mo-^t useful one, was the veprinl, in four 
Volumes, octavo, of ‘Twenty of the Plays of Slmkespeare, 
being the whole number printed in quarto during his Life- 
time.* &0. These plays profess to be literal copies of these 


I iMVO <‘diiions ; ainl in cicveral iiiManccs Ih.o vaiiiUis rcvimgs 
I of other quarto cdiiious aio given m ibe foot-notes. 4’iiis 
I wa** an aavi tfiblo 'ci\na: n, all htiidcolN of oiir pod; 

I and a companion of many of these phi) -5 with ihc oiiynnls 
! iMiablo.s us to Miy that d'.o ic],nnl» am leoiai kul/iv faiiiiful. 

1 d’liiH reprint appealed m 1766. The icputalji.n wliwh 
; Sieove.iiis thus .ic.'piiiod led, no doubt, to liis nssoci.ili.in wiili 
i Johnson in the oiition of Sluik.spcrc wliicli appenreil in 
I \i7» with their joint namcrt. In this edition his o.^^i ■'tame 
j Was of Cijsenlial ‘•ervicc ; for he brought to ihc la^'U of - diL- 
! iiig Sliuk'^pcro quail lied in uliich Jolinson \\;is rl(Ml'\enl— a 
j more accuraU; knowledge of ciiily English liieiaUire, i'.nd 
i grcalcr precision in verbal criticism. Noillicr In'- oli.ii.ieicr 
! Del* 1 hat of the age to wliifh he ladonged would lune led 
] him lo any complete conception of Siiakspcie’s e.'ifetUMiCi! ; 
but what he ])iofes.sed to do, he did satisliu-iorilv. Hi.- co‘ 
laic'd all the cophs diligeiUiy; lie le.storcd many readnijjs 
uluch had been tampered with by Ins editoiiai piedci '.'.s-.'I n; 
and be j' tlicioo>ly adhered to the old copie.s, >Yitlioot aneiupt 
mg to legulate the metre according to the poelw-.d cued l'I 
biS day. In 1/7S the second edition by Jolnison and 
S'ee\ens appe.ired, in ivliich iM.iIeiu* liad reinleud soino 
assi'.fince ; bn« iMaioiv. in I7S(', published a sniqilemciil, 
coiilaiMinglhe douiitfnl phut, and file poems. Tins appeal • <\ 

• soin.'ihiiig like a up o.i in'- <e.tn .‘ui'voiiiL' .4i'.d 

; Sleevcns. who thought leo Idglil) of hiin-elt ii« piv mh.i li 
i-i‘'-pi'ct lo olhois. scnicely ibrga\e this. He d Maime 
'at length. Ijccame ii\al editor-, each wink.ny wnii ^i.y 

■ laudable diligence in lluiS jja-eies of ceinincniai) wii.elt 
. re-ulted fiom tl.o'r -intiqiiariaii knov bsl^e ; l"il i:eh ko > 

! iiicapjilile of tlnowing any new li'j;!:t iiiion tie' i'.-e‘ 1} a 
I genial admiration .md a pliilo-.o;dMc.il C'-iinnl.^ o( hi., v.iUi- 
i deiful pel fornianci'.s. 'J'lieii ri\tdr\, m nil piohabilih, !;.»\e 
I a new direction lo tlio hiboui.* of Sea-M'i*- lit' dMlic.m /I 
! Iniusolf to the prmh.cli'tii (,f jii.uiiua* id. ion. in ulu- o : . 

! should cast aside tlu* principles w Incn li .d ;jo.(hMl ins hMii ■ 

I lahours. He po—e.ssed a inoio iimhuuI ued nine .if n *' 

; mind than Mab'iie ; and, will) .ni ill (‘ooecilcfl coi'n'mpl oi 
’ the plodding ddijence of Ins old fullow-i ilA'iirer, lie **iil 
1 to work lo give ns a new Slnik ‘perum nu'i'e, .sueli .» , \\‘.;oid 
J .satisfy till* most jiiecisii diseiple ol ihe leii-->ll.inle -*’liii. !. 
Ilo proposed, ‘ instead oi a linnd and .«^er\ do adheicm**' to 

■ anhent cople^,’ to proceed lo the * e\pu sum i/f iiseL-- ai d 
! supernumerary s) lliihh’.s, and an occa-bioual .-upplN 'd i 

! ilo uiighl fortuilousl\ have been omiLled. 'J’lu* edili ni i.i 
I wlmdi this process was peifecled was produced ni 
■in firiueu voU. ; and such wins hi.s conimendaldo :niMc;\ 

; for it.s (.a)rrccdnes.s, that he often walked fi‘«mi Ins lue.; e 
, at Hampstead to In.s piinter’.s in Lnn 'on, betm-e do'' 

■ lireak, that lie might, correct the pro*.‘f-slii.H is 11',^ e\- 
I ptM’iiueul was ^eifeelly .‘'iirces-ful a' dli a juil'Iu* noi \j'jv 
j critical, who weie thus ]'iesinlc/l with *\hal iu' c.dled ‘a 
I commodious and pleasant to\i of Shtikespeiuf.’ 'Il.i; 
i text renuiiiu-d undispuied ni ns auihorii} till thcpuhlK.i 

j (ion of Malone’s pqsihumou.s tuhtion ])> Foswell in i-SJI, m 
j whicli bom-; attempts were made to adhere to the ca l*' 

■ copies; and no popular edilimu conducted up*ni a ..! 

principle, appeared liU lint of Mr. Knight, in )«:»". In in- 
edition of 1 i Uo Sieex tins made Ins vvelLknown avowal that 

; he did imt ivprint the pooiU'. of Shakspero, ‘ becaiivc llu‘ 

I strongest act of parliament lliat could be framed wvju Id /ml 
\ to compel rciulers into tlieir service.* Wiili the c.\<cpiio;v 
, of liU various ediiions of Sliaksporc, Hleovcub did not ;ip])lv 
{ liimself lo any extensive work. Ho absi^ted N'chois m 
I his* Biographical .\nt*cdolei> of Hogarth,' and Luac Reed 
I iu the * Biogiaphia Diitmalica.' Ilis ample means put him 
above the iieccs.sity of literary labour. But Ins leisure was 
amply filled up by a syblcrn of excitement, whudi was not 
calculated to add to his happinesb m* bis reputation. Ho 
hail the command, which his acuteness and sarcastic power 
might easily secure, of a newspaper and a review; and liie 
* St. James’s Chrordcle’ and the ‘ Critical Review ’ were made 
the vehicles of the bitterest attacks upon the literary cha- 
rneters of those lo whom in private ho was all smilos and 
courtesy. Iu laime satirical verses, as malignant as his own 
paragiaphs, and rather coarser, we have this chaiacter of 
him (Nichols's Literary Anoodntes.wh,^ 510): — 

‘ Mnrk iht- uliltipan** ftrimacpw. Ids ittiirk ntul p.'tlnrer ; 

Mark tiUcrrU and line tolds, tmt boyaieortua alavcr7 

Johnson sabl of him, in answer to Bcauclerk's assertion 
‘ lie IS very malignant,’ * No, Sir, h« is not malignant. He 
is mischievous, if you will. He would do no rnun^on es- 
sential injury; ho may indeed love to make sport of people 
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bv Vi'\irji^ >b ir vanHy.' This, most pYobuoly, wa-^ Iho true | 
ol' ilu’ Stccvon-i hail no il )inesli(* tk-i. iiwl uu;u 

wi'. t; aljHiil oT biru. Jolin-^on sm.-I, on aiiolher t>cca‘.ion, in j 
whii'ii Ihoi'o IS liltlo doubt bo alluded to him, ‘ Sir, be lives i 
I'.ke an outlaw.' llis mock piaise, his saicastir. politoiu-ss, 
ins auoiiyuious lidicLile, ji^ratilied bis aenso of power. He 1 
!i:ni hi^Uev abilities and nhne seholarahip than many of the 
Milerun ornirs who were then busied about our early liiLia 
iii.e: ior then, as it alw'ays must bo, the small men, wbo 
t be mselvoj to verbal criticism, funeied tbemaelves 
tr’iciit, (to use Bentley's forcible image) when they weio on 
ii rants shoulders. While Stecvcns, in Ins own notes on 
Sb ilcspcjv. IS making fho most profound bows to this man's 
] ; lining and that infin's ingenuity, we can see him winking 

It were upon his readers, and whispering, ‘ what owls!' 
Amongst oVber tricks, ho set up mock cominenlators, under 
ibo lunnos ot Amncr and Collins, to perpetrate dirty iinno- 
tiitions; and he once sighed a bitter attack on Capell, in 
Ins own edition, witli the name of his timid rival Malone, 
(k'.'ige Sleeveiisdied ut Hampstead, in .lanuary, 1800; and 
w'l, bnru-d ut Poplar, where hU memory is graced by one 
i.r Kl,i\niari’s monuments. 

sriil'FANO (called Fiorrntim) w'as born at Florence 
in noi. Tliniigh his most celebrated works, in the church 
of Aia C-onle at Home, Santo Spirito at Florence, and clsc- 
\Oicio, ;iic no more, ho deserves t,i be; iiieniioned as a dis- 
< .pk' of (hollo, and the only one who attempted s'nneibing 
I,c\(/i.il I ho irnoo iiiiilalion of bis master, whom, according 
1 . 1 \' '-.in, be cxci'lleil III every depart inoiil of the art. Ho 
w e. (hollo's grandson, by a daughter named Calenna. lie 
was liio fust who aUempted I'oreshortoniiig, and if bo did 
list iMMiplelely succeetl in this, bo certainly made improve- 
tneni.s in perspective, and gave new variety of oharack,r and 
life (.> Ills heads. No aullionlicaled piciure of lii*. rein-i.ns 
in Tu-.ca:iy, ‘unless.,’ says Fuseli, * we except a Mad .•na, in 


whivc bis lather was u m.mufnclurer of musical instru- 
ments. When a youth, allracving the notice olWuhatij 
HI. of Prussia, lie was educated at the chaigc ,,r 
mmiiufh, and soon ibsiinginshed himself. In tns ija\ek 
he vi*.iied Paris and HindoM. In the former city li,; i,;r.l 
the h-mour to iniroduco Haydn’s Crraiion, and iiKo pub- 
lulled many works, in tbo latter ho m.ule a on-idci.ib'.c 
‘.lay, took many pupils, and pio<hi('ed and printed iwve li 
piaiiO'forle music. He aficrwurds reiurned lo lu» naino 
country, and linally .settled at St. Peiersburg, where he na-. 
ajipoinicd mnitre do chuftoUc to the enn)eror. He there 
died, in I8’2;k in dlslres^lng cncuiUHtauces. for lie bad 
lived thoughtlessly, to use a very mild cjuihet. Sieibcli, 
may almost bo ‘.aid to have forruecl a piuuo-iorto school, lo 
which ilie term sparldinir may be applied. Hi-, best com- 
positions are remarkable for brilliancy, and wbal we will 
\eiilurc to call piciurcsr|UeclVt;cl, and Ins execotion of iln*ni 
was singularly delicate, animated, and beaut ifui. He 
composed also some operas, wdiich were porfoinicd in Pans 
and in St. Petcrsbuig, but tlieac did not survive their 
author. 

STFLLA'Rl A (from sialla, a star), the name of a gonus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Caiyoph) lie®, and 
the section Alsincio. The cal)X lias .> '•epaU , the corolla is 
comptised of a petals, wliicb aiv- ciilior bifid or bip.iriiio; 
the stamens are ID in nniolvr; the ovary s«inplo, with in 
detiMite ovules ; stvl''-^ .1, :iiol ibe Iruil a c.ipsule wiili ^ix 
\:ilves. Theie aie '‘r species of this genus eminieraied. 
M osl of tb‘*m aio weeds, which are disti:l)ulL*d o\er .ill parts 
of the woild. Fight of them are found in (heat Uniam. 
liicorninon with the whole order to winch tlie\ btdong, llsey 
P'.NW^;ss no active properties. Few of ibcin aic 1 bought 
worthy of cultivation, and when planted in gardens they re- 
quire but little care. 

fS. ILdvsUiCh llm greater Stitchvvort, is a British species, 


loj (■’uinpo Santo of Pisa, iiiKloublerllv in a greater sl>le 
tliUii tin; woik- of his master, but lelouclu'd 
sri'VFANO, TOMMASO 1>K, sucj.osed to ba\e been 
ilu: -on and pupil <»f the ]iri;ccdiJ.g, w.as called (hottino, 
tiiiiii ilk* ri-MMoblaiice o! Ins w’-rks to tliosc of Giotto. A 
Pu la. a* S. lloiriigi a! Fi o iiico, afid some frescoes of his at 
i) 0 iir ;r.di<put,ible ma'ks of that st)le. 

STF'Kl'ANl, .-GOSrrN(),au Italian composer of gre.i! 

1 j.iicjii-o i;, the I'Cvcniccnlli century, was born, about the 
.{{ (.lai^iello Franco. In bis youth ho was entered 
.. at .St. jMark’s, Venice, where a Goiman noble* 

p;easeil with bn singing and appearance, oblaiiied liia 
.tl* dial go ficrn the cUtirch, took him into Bavaria, (hero 


and is the liuiidsoiiiest plant of the genus. It ha.-» a lu-iily 
erect stern ; lanceobite, acummaied, finely serrated )i*aves; 
inversely heart-shaped bifid petals, twice as long us tbo 
calyx. It is often plaiiicrl in gardens as a border llow’er, for 
whitdi, on account of its early delicate while flowers, il is 
well adapted. 

mrdia is I bo commoti cbickwecd, which is so common 
and abundant on road-sides and wa.ste places all over Europe. 
It is cliuracifrised by its procunibenl stems possessing an 
alternate lino of hairs between each pair of leaves. It has 
small while tlowois, wbicli are open almost all (bo )ear. 
It is frequently eaten as a pol-bcrb, and small birds are vtuy 
fond of its seeds. 


)w'-.io\ved o:i Ijim a most learned and liberal education, the 
•iniiHliid iJ.^rl of It under Kivide Bernabei, and finally, 
w lu ll be bad arrived at the proper age, got him ordained, and 
t hence forward he took the Idle of tiAu/c, or abbot, by which 
li • IS now coinmuiily known. His cccledastical cuinpusi- 
tion., soon became liiiinerons, were much admired, s])read 
ills fame, and attracted the notice of Ernest, duke of Bruns- 
wick, father lo George I. of England, who, though a Pro- 
tf -tant, invited the Koman Catholic and clerical musician 
to Hanover, made him director of hw chamber music, and 
coiiimittcd to him the management of the opera, then just 
beginning to laise its head in Germany, But tho intrigues 
of singers at length w’earied him of his theatrical and 
rather incongruous occupation, though not till he had com- 
posed several operas, which, translated from Italian into 
German, wme performed at Hamburg from the year lf»‘.)4 
to 1701). These however are forgotten ; but his madrigaU, 
motets nnd, more especially* hU ducts, of which Caroline, 
contort of George 11., collected nearly a hundred, are the 
best known of all his works, and of which it is enough to 
say. that Handel acknowledged his twelve celebrated ducts 
to have been written in imitation of them. 

StcfT.ini was not only a musician but a statesman. He 
bad a considerable share in concerting, with the courts of 
Vienna and Ratisbon, the scheme for erecting the duchy of 
Brunt-wick-Liineiiburg into an electorate, for which service 
the elector assigned him a hnudsome pension, and Pope 
Innocent XI. gave him the bishopric of Spiga. In conse- 
quence *)f this he no longer put his name lo his composi- 
tions, but adopted that of his secretary, Gregorio Piva; and 
111 1708 relinquished his appointments in Hanover in favour 
of the, afterwurdH, great Handel. Ho died at Frankfort, in 
the ycair 1 720. 

si' El BELT, HAN I EL, a celebrated composer for, and 
perfoimer on, the piano-forte, was born at Berlin, in 1755, 


»S^. crnisinides^ and scapigorut tlie Alpine and inaiiy 
stalked stilcinvorts, are both of them BritiiiU plants, and are 
sotiHOamc-^ cultivated m pot.-?. 

STRLl^ATiE, the name of a natural order of planl'i 
formodhy Ray, The vcrticillate arrangement of the loa\cs 
of the plunks of this order gi\cs them a siarlike appoa-.aiice, 
wIicMice the iiunie. The order is called by Lindley Galiaec®. 
[Gali.\ci:.k.1 

STELLENBOSCH. [Capf. ok Goon Hopk.] 
STELLK'RUS, Cuvier’s name tb.- a ^i;iuis of Jlcrii- 
rorous df'/arra, RtjUna of Illiger. [Whalkn ] 

STE'LLIO, Cuvier’s name for a genus of Iouani\ns, 
under winch he arranges the following .-.ubgonera : - (/on/./- 
///.V, Sto//i(h horyphorus, UrnmaUtx, Af^amn, Trnprli/v^ 
LeiolepiSt Ti^opul<)ie)n's, Lf*pnsonitj, Spix {Tropid').\(>n?'u^, 
Boie), Cahte.'i, Lophyrus, Gnnocephalus, Lytioc'^phalus, 
Brachtjeophu^, and P/iysifffjafJu4s\ 

Cuvier defines the Sioffionrs to be those Sannans wlndi 


have, with the general characters of the Jfiuanuirif, tlie 
tail surrounded by rings composed of great scales which aie 
often spiny. 

Mr. G, E. Gray places Stellio under the family 
midrCt together with the following subgcnera, wliieli me 
included in Cuvier's arrangemenl: — Uromustix, A^(t>rnt, 
Trapelus, Loiolupis^ (Ai/o/e*', Lfrphura, Gonwcephalua, Ly- 
rtorofdialiis^ and Pfiy^iignathufi. [Aoam.a ; KKPTiLfcs; 
Saurians.] 

BTELLIONATE, a word derived from sfellin, the name 
of an aiiinial of tho lizard kind, nienlioned by Pliny iUid. 
A’tif.. 1. 3, e. 10), and by Virgd (4 GcoT., 243), is a term 
used in the Roman law todoiiole all such crimes, in iHuch 


fraud ih an ingredient, as liave no special naiin**: ('» dis- 
tinguish them, and arc not defined by any wntfeii law. In 
general, wherever a civil action might be Inoui'hl on the 
ground of fraud, there might be u criminal prosecution for 
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slellionatc. Tho {.ona lu,'V C'’<.r • Ir.iifh to rases 

vLiere a person -ol’is. i \rl)aiiges, or tionsfcis to one, pr<»- 
pei iy wnh n->prtM lo wi.irh lie In'- ?]jcady entered into .i 
conliatM wiiU anotlier. It is vipplioil to cases of pledg- 
tna; another man’s prnpeiiy, suhstitnliuu; ha^io for prerioos 
metals, (hdlniij in eoniuevreil. or adulletaUMl goods, and 
genei JiUy to tlie jv. actiee of any species of ivnpo'Jlnve. The 
piinishnuMil of stellion.'ite was of necessity rll.^crctionary. 
Wfiere 1 i'.e ( nirhnal was d person of distinction, the ordinary 
tniM»'*Vinjent appoais to have been temporary b.misbnient 
and degra'hition from !n.s rank; ami where he l.'etonged to 
the lower ordeis, it 'seems to have been eompetent lo inthct 
any punidmnnt vhoit of eonilemnation to work in the 
tninoj*. tr, til ‘Jit; llelUi’M, »//vn.vp/‘. /'b/’., s. 

'J'lie term stelhonate is u>,ed in the l.ivv of S<*ollanil in nearly 
»lie N.-ime ^ense as in tbc nornun law. 
lit. 4, s. ;9.) 

STRI.UIUDIANS, M. do Bldinviiles name for tbc 
tbiid Older of !ii> Artinozotiritf, oo’oprebending tlio.-^e 
radiated animaU wbieb are common!} known as 
or Sru *SV.// s, and may be arranged under tbc great genus 
Asirki vs of Linnams. 

Tile tnllowing is M. de Blainville's definition of tho 
oj.li'i':- - 

generally depressed, w idc, and regnlaily formed, at 
its ciumrnfi renee, into angles wliieli are more or less sharji, 
ohen jirolonged into lobes or rays perfectly .similar, coveted 
with a skin moie or less sustaiiie'l by calcareous pieces. 

Ifites'fhifil Canal provided nVi a single buccal oiifico,’*' 
unarmed, but si»rround< d b\ tentaculiform suckers. 

Orarii'ii radiated and o|.»cnmg at the margin of the 
tnoiitli. 

M. de Blaiiivillo remarks that this extiemeh natural 
order coi responds almost exactly to tho genus /Ulerias of 
JJriiijpns: but it has become necessary to add lo it the 
Jufcruti, which the hitter author had arranged as species of 
or Pcnnalul’a*. 

The character of the order, according toM.de Blalnville, 
rests — 

1. On the nature of the skin, which is more or less tlcxi- 
ble, although solidified by very diversiform, calcareous 
pieces, and w'hich present, at the buccal surface, a sort of 
vortebiul disposition serving for locomotion, 

'J On tbo absence of the anus from tbc intestinal canal, 
which last IS no more than a stomach more or less lohated 
at it,', eircurnfi icneo.'i* 

3. On the constant termination of tho ovaries, disposed in 
rays, at the eiiciimt'ereiice of the mouth. 

As to the foirn of the body, M. do Blamville admits that 
it IS often wry different, although it is always at lea'-t regu- 
laily pol}gon:i!: in f,ict, lie adds, these angles, which are 
vomei lines mm’v obtuse, can be developed so that in tbc 
family of the Ophiura* and Cnmaiulw they become true 
appendagi*^ in the form of long rays, sometimes even 
•hvideil or dicliotmnized. This disposition has led to the 
comparison oftbe^^e animals with stars. 

iJra^rraphicul Di^lnbutinn.-^-Vaxw wide. Tew or no 
seas are without some species of the order. 

OliaVNlZATlON. 

Di^esficr Stjsfnni . — The nutritive apparatus of the Stelli- 
ridians \s very simple ; pveseiilnig in mo-^t of llie family a 
'iingle 01 liiee destitute of tectli in the. cenliv of tbo lower 
i-uikicc of tlio body, performing Ihr functions both of the 
inoutli and tho anns; but in ^omeplvsen^iIlga digestive cavity 
with an onru’c for the eviicu ition of its contents distinct 
from that, by wliieli flic food is taken in. In the catalogue 
of tbo Pb)siU)logiciil scr.os in the mu.seutu of fbu Royal 
College of Surgeom, in J,iOndon, there arc examples of bulb 
these niodificiilions. 

Illusirativo of the fust section, consisting of tho.sc star- 
fishes which have the digestive cu\ity simple, or without dis- 
tinction of stomach and intestine, receiving and expelling 
its contents by the sann- orifice, we find No. 432, a prepara- 
tion of a star- fish (Asifr‘rttt.K j app^^sa, Linn.; Sima circle- 
coc/Zv, Link; Aai/'rias hr/tanlrtfadt's. Pennant; Stellonia 
pnppo" (, Agassiz ; and Snhsipr pnpposa, Forbes), It 
e\hib»ls the central orifice of the digestive cavity, and a 
portion of the in togumcrit has been reUecti d on the opposite 
side of the body, to show tlio immcrous cceca continued 
from tlio digestive cavity. No. 4S3 prehenls a vertical 

• Conintulu ( Aif/'ttt, an exiTplicn. 

f Hut Quit* the pxct'ptiou above aituileil to. 


section of the same species, showing the interior of the 
same cavity. In No. 144 the integument has been icmoveil 
from the whole of the anterior part of tlie hodv t-f an 
A^tprias rnhpHS, Linn [Asterias .nol A\frrias 

clathrnla, Penn. ; Stdtania tuhonff, Ag ; Vnistr}' / uh^ns 
of the same, Forbos), showing the memlnanous diges- 
tive cavity, coiitauhnR some small bivalves. No. 4.35 
is a specimen of Aster ias disroidra^ Larn., from winch two 
rays have been removed, showing the .‘singular and beauti- 
fully ramified form of the digestive cavity. The membra- 
nous pouches appear to be given off in iwo series, arc saccu- 
lated. and strung, as it were, upon a inesciUcry. 

The second modification is shown in No. 4.3.*» A, wliich 
presents the body of a star-fish (A/ecto ^laciahs, Leach). 
Here the alimentary canal eonliniied in a spiral direction 
from the central orifice or mouth, and terminates by a second 
direct orifice or .irius, situated at the extreiinly of a fleshy 
tube, whii h projects forwards by the side of tbo mimtb. 

M. do Blainville states tliat the liver is nppiiiont and 
rritlier considerable in the Ktar-fisbe.s ; it occupies the eir- 
cuniference of the stomach, forming bundles or mermi (des 
cspeces de giappes), wbieb are prolongci more or less into 
tlic cavity of tlie appendages w'ben there are any; at least, 
be observes, such is the opinion (rf (mvier, who i.s followeil 
by Spix and Mockcl. Ddlc I'liiaje, on the eontiMiy, rc- 
gard.s these organs an a kind of stomarlnil ca-ca (and such 
an opinion .set‘in.s to be strenglbened by llu; preparations 
above noticed), and thinks that the liver is an iriegular or- 
gan, situated on tbo nppei part or dome of the sloniacli, of 
which no other author, according to M. do Blamville, uiukes 
mention, and which he himself had not, observed. Tins 
organ i.s .a racemose lilllobag ol a }cllowi^b-given or )ellow 
colour, and its contents present a similarity to bilo both to 
the sight and taste. 

Food, — The very dilatable mouth ainl gullet of tin* star- 
fishes IS admirably adapted for seennng the ti'staeoou'. 
mollusks and other animal substances on which the lamily 
feed. When tho prey is apparently disproporlioned to the 
parts into which it is to he eonveveil. the tesojihagiis or 
gullet, together with part of the slomadi itself, can lie pio- 
trnded and everted so as todiaw tlic de.sired food into ilo* 
cavity by the applicationVf the everted surface to it. Thu^ 
the shell-iish is swallowed whole, and spi'cimcns still living 
have bocn taken from llie cavity. At other nines the jnicc-, 
of the prey arc sucked out, and llie exluiu.sted bivalve i^ 
left dead with its shell gaping. Not tb.it the »ild supposi- 
tion that llie stardhsh succeed«Ml, in tins la.st mode offeeding, 
by inserting a lay or finger into the gaping slmll, ai.d if it 
loimd the bivalve too strong for it, got riil of the dilliculty 
and llie ray at once, conscious of its power of repp'discmg 
another, seems to be -at all fonudcfl ni fact. Siar-fidies* 
have been detected in tbc :u I of sucking llm juices of <mu~ 
chifera througli poi loiatious. nnd also w'llb ibeir mouihs 
applied to the edge.s of IhovaUe.s, From the app.ireiitl) 
paialyzed slate of the bivalves found in such situations, it 
Las been conjectured lliat tin; slar-fisli introduces some do- 
lotcnuus secretion w'llhiri the valves, and thus Icavi^ the 
mollusk torpid and deprived of the povvci of doling its 
valves against llie attacks of its de.stroyer. Slar-ti.she^ are 
considered, and not without rea.soii, as groat enemies* to 
ovsler-beds. fAsTKHi^s, vol. ii., p. 515.] But it is not on 
living prey alone that tho slar-fisbcs feed. They seem lo 
a.s.sist materially in clean.sing tho sea from dead and decom- 
posing animal inaltor. A human tooth has been found in 
ihe stomach of a star-fish. 

Respiratory System, — Althotigh IIilm-o does not anpear 
lobe any special organ for respiralion in the Stelliriuians, 
the o.xygenizution of the circulaliiig fluid is extensively pro- 
vided for by the exposure of tiie periioneiU cavity, nlid all 
fhti viscera, to the sea-w'atvii, which is freely admiticd 
through membranous pipe-i, which have thence ohiaiued 
the naino of respiratory lubes. ‘These.* says Dr. Shiiipcy, 
‘communicate at their base with the interior of the body, 
ami are perforated at tbo auniniit by an orifice whitdi can 
be very uecurately closed. Moat id' thcMii aio planed iii 
groups or patclio-s, and opposite each group the fibrous 
membrane, forming the wall of the body; presents on its 
inside a shallow pit perforated with holes, through which 
tho lubes communicate wilh the internal cavity. I'lio tubes 
are formed externally of tho superficial layer of the skin, 
and are lined in the inside by a prolongation of the peri- 
toneal membrane. This mcrabrahe lines the parietcs of tin* 
body, and ia lellected over the contained parts; at least it 
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<‘o\ 0 l•^ llu; f.tomaoh and copr.i, and piulmbly also llu* ovano^ 
ami vosudos of tlu* ft'ot ; opjM)sitc tin* piirfoialcd pits* it semis 
pi()lonf 4 alu>ns ibrougb the boles into tiio tubes, as may be 
tMsdy seen on stnpjnnj^ olVa poriion of it. Tliero can be no 
d.mbi tbat sea-\vaier enters tbe peritoneal cavity. T)»e 
animal slowly distends itself with that Iluid, and again, but 
at m>||tatcd interval, gives out a portion of it. This is 
obvioiis from tbe fact that tbe same animal may be seen 
distiMided at one time and flaccid at another. Naturali.sls 
arc goncnilly of opinion that tbe water enters and issues 
b) the respiratory lubes, and indeed no other onfice.s have 
liLon iliscoveied ; we musst however freely own that we have 
never been able actually to observe its passage ibrongh 
tlioso tubes. The peritoneal membrane seems to be iho 
principnl scat, of respiration; spread over the vi.sceia and 
liuj parietcs of their containing cavity, tnid lining the respi- 
latorv tubes, it prevents a great extent of surface continually 
in conlact with the suiTonmhn;p^ medium; and wo have 
found that a bcaulifnl provision exists for maintaining cur- 
rents of water along tbe rnoinbrane, and thus etlecting that 
coiisiant. renovation of the fluid in contact with its surface, 
which is required in the respiratory process. Those cur- 
n nlH are produced by moans of cilia. Ciliary enrronts take 
place also on the external surface of the body, which pro- 
i»ably partakes m tbe process of res\>iration ; we. have more- 
over observed them wilbiii the tubular feel, and on the 
nitonial surf.icc of the stomach and oieca. In this la^t 
‘ill nation they arc probably siib-.crviciit to digestion.’ (^ij- 
I (if .-inatoffif/ and Physiology.) • 

f Vnv/A/Z///^ iS//.y//^m.---Tje(iemanii iiml Didle Cbiajc are 
the anthonlics from whom a knowledge of the circulating 
ojstiMu of tbe Sielliridians is principally derived : but ibis 
part of tbe organization of these animals is so obscure, that 
\vc need not be .surprised at the ditlerence which <‘Xi.'*ts in 
tlio views of those ob.ser vers. Thus, the true sanguibnous 
sxstctn is, according to Tictlemann, restricted in u great 
measure to the aliincntavy organ.s and evaric‘.s, hid be con- 
^eqmmtly supposes tbat tiie ducts wlncli convey the fluid 
supplied to tbe feid, uiford nutrition to otlior paits of tbe 
biifly. Ill other w’ords, bo rocogni-r-, iw’o distinct systems of 
nutrient vessels ; one a hue viniguifcroii.s system, consisting 
of vesscK which carry Id.x.d, and tbe other a set of vessels 
those of the feet) cr.nvo 3 iiig a nutritious fluid secreted 
‘Voin llm lilood. 

Dt'llo ('buijv contends tbat tbe two ordcr.s of vessels 
abf.vc alluded to intercommunicate, and so bwm but one 

s) '‘trSil. 

Dr. KSharpey i.s di-sposed to conclude, from bis ow n obscr- 
v.iiions, tbat tbe vessels of tbe feet form a system apart 
from tbo blood-vessels, as Tiedeinann maintained ; but be 
ob.-.ei vcs that there i.s considerable reason to doubt whether, 
as tbat author supposes, they serve as the nutritious vessels 
of the parts in winch they run; for, according to Ticde- 
miiiin’s description, it does not appear that they ramify in 
tbe tissue.s. Moreover, Dr. Sbarpey adds, ibcir contained 
liquid does not present the usual characters of blood, or of 
a fluid adapted to nourish tbe textures. He admits it to be 
true tbat tbeie are floating particles suspended in it, but be 
stales that the clear-fluid, when tiltered, )ields no trace of 
animal matter, but agrees almost entirely in composilion 
wiih sea- water. Such, at least, was the result of Dr. 
Sbarpey’s examination of it in Aslerias ; and lie pro- 
iHofls to give an account of the proper sanguiferous system, 
following Tiedcmann as bis leading authority, but, at the 
same lime, stating the more material points in which Cbiajc 
di tiers fioni bun, thus — 

* In Astrrias, a delicate vessel runs along tlie upper sur- 
face of each of the cfcca. There are of course ten such 
vessels in Ast(*rias auranHacn (from which the description 
is taken), corresponding in number with llie c:eca. They 
commence near the extremity of tbe rays, and, receiving 
branches from tbe branches and lobes of the ca?c:i, proceed 
to tbe central part of tlio animal, wliere they terminate in 
a circular vessel which runs round tbe upper part of the 
body on the internal surface. Tbe circular vessel also re- 
ceives fen branches fixim the o>aiicH, and five from tbe 
stomach, which, before joining it, unite into tw'o. Tbe 
vessels described .sciuii to constitute tlie venous system, and 
Tiedeinann further supposes tiiat the circiil and gastric 
veins convey tbo chyle or nutritious |inrt of tbe food from 
the alimentary organs. Tbe circular vein opens into a ver- 
tii’iil canal, which descends along the prominent angle be- 
tween the two rays, inclosed in the same membranous 


sheath with tbe sand canal, ;»pfl tci oir.i.ilos i., .»n inri-nor 
circular vessel. The tb-M ciuling canal n dii.»i, ^1 j,-’ du' 

middle ; its coniparaiivcly thick, brow u-o-jlourcd jmh .,n, 

smooth cxlcnuiliy, but reticulated on the ins'-le .wA i 
posed of interlaced fibres, wineli Tiedemaini t.uunl to pM.,..!..,., 
muscular iirilability. lie accordingly cimsiders tins 
as the heart. Tbe inferior circular visscl (winch iiot 
be confounded with the circular canal comiecte.l wnli tlu- 
feet) surrounds Ibo mouth on tbo outside oi infeiioi mo 
face; it ^endsout five branches which puss into tbe mlf-n.ii- 
of the body, and arc distributed to the ‘•tomacb, cjcca, I'ul 
ovaries. Tiedcmann regards these branches, witli tin* rn- 
cular vessel from which they proceed, a.^ artciics. ami liu 
thinks il probable tbat their minute ramifications opon \\\*o 
tbe radicles of the vtuiis, though from their d. linn \ he )ii> 
not been able to ascertain the fact by injection. Tu-il*' 
mann’s view' of the function of the respective >esMd‘< is di - 
rived solely from a consideration of tlieir anatomical di-pn- 
sition, and while in the same way it may be inferu'd ib.it 
the blood circulates in a direction conlbrmable wiili tin. 
view, it must nevertheless be kept in iiinid that no direct 
pliysiologinal proof of such a rour.se of the Mood Ikis lu-eii 
yet obtained. Hcsidcs tbe vessels described. Tiedcmann 
found )Cl another eircular ves*;^ .surrounding llm rm-ulii on 
tbe under surface, and placed more supi'* fi.-ially than tbe 
last-mentioned; it is of an orantfc: colour, ami send'i ■; 
branch along each of the rav*:: iti Ibegioove which is on tbe 
mnldleof their iiifeii-ir .surface, lie could tiaco iioeoiiiK'c- 
tum between tbs vcs'-el or its branches and tbo rest of the 
vascular system, .o;d he professes liimself at a los^ to cuii- 
jectnre wluit may be its funelioti/ 

‘ According to Dellc Cbiaje, the circular vessel into wln.-b 
I tbo canals of the feet open receives also tlio veins fimn the 
iqiper surfiice of tbe ca'ca and stomach. The same vessel, 
which bc*namcs the vemuis sinus, gives out: — 1, twenty 
short ihvital arteries; 2, the mpsnmics to the under .sui(..c'j 
of the cteca; d, five rertehral arteries winch open info the 
vesicles of the feet ; 4, the radial to the under j'lirl of ^ ii 
ray; tbe dorsal arleiies to thi* iijiper jmrf of tiic lay, 
which extend tlieir ramifications to tbe exicinal surface of 
tbe body.’ {Cyclofrcdta tf AnaUiiny and Physmhgy ^ 
Nervous' Systroi and — Professor Owen, in bn 

prefice to the third volume of the Descriptive and Illus- 
trated Catalogue if the Physin/ogteal l^^enes of Com/ nra~ 
tire Anaiotny contained in the Mnsionn of the Uoijal ('ollc'j^c 
of Snrgenn^xn London, roinnik'. lliat when the rn ivous 
svsieni begins to be (h^iinctly eliminated in the Utiu of 
fibres, it is aicompaiiicd by a drsluict development id' the 
museular system ; and the digestive canal is provided wilh. 
a proper contraetile tiinu-, and Heats ficely in an alidomimil 
cavity. He observes tliat tbe nervous filncs in the elasvcs 
of animals in which ibey are first discernible \!roreeil fiuni a 
ganglion or ganglions in the i^igbbourhood of the mouth, 
and extend in a radiated or longiludinal diieetion according 
to tbe form of the body, imt are not afterwards brought ml * 
communication by ganglionic tnas.ses. 

‘The Kchinoderras, a.s tbo Slar-fisb and Sca-Uiclim^,' 
writes tbe Professor, ‘fust present these conditions of ilie 
nervous, muscular, and digestive systems. A very gradual 
transition from the radiated to tbe elongated form is trace- 
able from this class through the Jlolothuruv and Stpunenii 
to the cavitary Eniozna or Ctclflmintha (intestinal wxirms 
having an abilominal cavity), and. ibcnce to the Epizoa and 
Entifera, winch make a near approach to the annulose di- 
vision of the animal kingdom ; but at the same time tlo not 
possess tbat structure of the nervous system which is i!.-, 
true cbaractcrislie. The four classes of animals, thus di-- 
tinguished by a coiiiinon chiiracter of the nervous sy^lcm 
from the Acrita on the one hand, and the Articulata on the 
other, constitute a second division of the animal kingdom, 
which may b** termed Piotoncura,' 

The preparation No. 1202 A, in the senes illustrative of 
the nervous system of tlic Nemntonpura is a star-ti'^li i.h 
terms pajY/msa, Lam.) with tbo membrane removed fiom il:“ 
oral ‘‘iirface of the central disk, to show tlie simple ncr\- 
chord surrounding the mouth and distributing filament' 
each ray. Tho.se filaments rim in the inter.spaco of i!'-' 
tubular feel, extending from between the sniius 
protect the anibulacvtil grooves. {Cufalogue.) 

Tiedcmann, who di.ieovorcd the nci vous sv'-lcm in f' l ''* 
aniinaN, describes it in Astenns mirnniiaea as composed «>| 
a delu nio white c-hord suiTounding the iiioiilh, m /"im ol a 
ring immediately on tlie cxtenial side of the cin-ul.u- vcs‘jcl 
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i’i‘o iliu >'^.1*11*:, .iv.'l of fiL-irneiits ari^ing nn<l di- 

\ ihr; ;n',niil:iv r].orrJ lo ll»o ruV^ - llll'Ci* 

nimncMls for i.*;u;b 1') - ono a 5 o;i^ ilu' undor sur- 

in tb*; Tnodi.ui line, mid appoaimij to kuiwi sinnll 
braiubo'j ti> ihefcct; ihij oth*;j’ Uo, ^)lol•ter, pa'Sing b»>- 
Ivvet'M ibe fir -I and seroirl si yMient of tbo vay into llio in- 
tonurof tlu‘ body, ami probably distriliutod (»vnv the stomach. 
No i^aii.^ba wore discovcipd by Tiodcmanii, but minute 
L^aiifjlia have boon dos»«*ril)od by otliprs as oxisliu” at tbp 
])nints vboiKo tho diverginj; filamonth spring. tGrant's 
(■owji. Aunt.) 

Tf>*ich . — All of oom'^o agree in assigning llui sense of loucb 
to ibu star’fisbcs, )nu many v?o\ild oontino ihoir ondovpmeni to 
lluU Si nsi\ fVofoS'Hjjr Kbronbi‘rg hnwovor, who is a keen and 
,acciiratiM)b^oi ver, is dispr.sod to ihmk lluit some of thorn, ni 
Jens', a; e ,‘j^ifiod wiib visual oigaii.N undor llio f.uni of a single 
lod spook at the toiminaiion wfoivli vay. Th'-^o --rork.s liad 
Jieen long noiirud, but witiiout any delornimatc co.'ijoclure 
as to thcir use in ilo' animal economy, till bo, slriiek by 
thoiv oiiluard rcsi-mblaui'o to llio o\es of llic h'lntomaslriu'ii 

an. l Tttfus 4 )n>ty ibcuglit tliat they might be organs ofsiglit, 
and bo Iraoisl rhe bmg nervi* of iiic ray up lo i lie oxtienury, 
AV’In-iv ii enlarges into a s^rt of ganglion coiinoclcd 'aTiIi 
the u- 1 spL-ck. 

Mr. Rvnier .Jones, after n«)licing the nervous .system of 
iJ'.ese Huunals, thus L‘\i)iehse.s lii.i dissent from Professor 
Kbrenberg's v,oivs : — 

* Sucii an arvangeuient can only be looked upon as serving 
to vissociati llio movements ]iovf"i mod by the various purls of 
‘he animal, for noporiioii of ilie.v, simple nervous threads can 

be. logarded as hi. mg pecuiimdy the seat of sonhatiun or per- 
eepliiui. But this iniercnc' is not meiely dediicibte from an 
in‘<|» 0 clion of the analo’uscal cluiraeler of the ner\cs: i( is 
based ujion actual experiment. AVo have freijucmtly, when 
e.xamuiing ihese animals in .i living stale — that i.s, v\ hen, with 
tlieiv feet full) developed, they were crawling upon the sides 
of the vessel in winch they wcie confined- mit. olV with 
sci.svirs successive poillons of (be bo<ly so as to expo.se ll'e 
vi^ccinl cavity; but no far from the rest of the animal 
appearing to be conscious of the muhlatiou, nut the slight- 
est evidence of sutTeung was MSible: the suckers placed 
iinmodmiely boneuth llm injured lairt were invariably 
ietructed : biii all the rest, oven in the ‘^aiuo ray, sidl eon- 
li'iiied ilu ir action, as though perfocily devoid of purlicipa- 
tion in any sufieiing caused by tho injury iiilikted. Such 
apathy would indeed seem 10 he a iiece:>*^-ii y consequence 
u.-.-iiling from the deficiency of any central seat of peieep- 
t on whercuuto sensations could he < oinmuiucalcd : ne\er- 
ihidc.'.s Khreuberg insists upon llie exisleiiro of eyes in 
s.inie .species of t!ie stav-fisb, aliiibuting the function of 
\ iMjal organs to some in iiinte red .spots visible at the ex- 
liomil) of each ray, behind each of winch he desciibcs the 
end of tlio long nerve whfVli runs along liie ambuUicral 
gri)ovt! as expanding into a ininute bulb. AVe must how- 
ever c«>ri less ibat the proofs adduced in .snp])ort of such a 
view of The nature of these spots, appear to us lo bo any- 
ih.ng but satisfactory ; and as we have already slated in ibe 
first chapter the physiological ohjcdions which may be 
urged against ihe possibility of any localiMMl organ of .sen.-xo 
being cooXiStoiu with a slriclly nematoiieurose coiuliiioii of ! 
the lurvous sy.sicm, they need not be repcal{‘d hue. The j 
general sen>^e of touch in tho Aster idtr is exlreniuly iJeli- 
cale, serving not only to Enable them lo s.mzo .'ind sccvirc 
prey, but to recognise its presence at soiiie little di.staneo, 
and thus direct these animals to their fix>d. A pel son 
who has been iu the habit of (Ishing with a line in the 
sluillow bays frequented by star-lishes, and observed how 
fivquently a bait i.s taken and <le\oiired by them, will be 
disposed to admit tliis; ye( lo what are we to Htlnbuie this 
power of peiceiving extiu'nal objects? It would sueui most 
probably due to some modification of tho general sensibility 
of the body, allowing of the perception of impi’essions in 
some dfigix:e allied to Iho siin>e of smell in higher animals, 
and related in character to iLe kind \)f seiihufjon by which 
we have already .seen the Arthiirt' and other polyps able lo 
appreciate thcpiescnce rjf light, all liougli absoluiely devoid 
of visual <irjga!»ft.’ {Gemm! (jttUtftc of the Aninnal King- 
dom nnd ^lanmf of Compamtire Analojny.') 

IVlr Forbes, although he admits that tin’ existence of 
g.uiglions in the nervous system of these ainruals i.s gone- 
rully regarded as ♦bnibiful, seems, from the frequent recur- 
iXMice of the terms ‘eye’ and ‘eyelid.’ lo be of opinion that 
the specks above alluded to are visual organs. \ilistory o/ 


fin' fish Star fsfws and other Am'mnfs (f the f'lo s 
dert.mlo.) 

Our own opinion and oh-»ervnii(!ri me m i.»\ '.1 o-f Mc' 
views of Kl'ii'cnhcrg : Jiml we think thai. lln/ e mI') i. '\e 
accurately watched the star-fi»hos whicii are fnrm*hed w‘lh 
sj)ool:s on the sea-coast vwU iii gencMl Ire irri^.-'iiMy 
led to the conclusion ihiit the oiy.ans, though not ey^yin ihc 
strii t .sense of the term, tho pnrpo-^e.s of v :>:cij lU'-'li- 

fied lo the oNUjenc. s of the unimid, cnahhng it s< td; or 
avoid objoets uecording to iU will. Nor an.dwgy, in our 
view of tliecase, present any ddliculty. Wa Ikivo only to 
consider that llio centre is a head a. well .as a st'Cinuh, a 
condition that will haidly he deiiicd !o it, and ihi ia\s pio- 
cv.oiling fr»nn it may he \iev.ed U'. many nnltnii'a^ -Make 
I those of tho snail for ox.iitip’e, with their Icmt.ii-iI oeukir 
[points, as in sumo dcgico amdogons) - -wiih v-nnl dols ar 
thcsrexticmitic Tins, at all eveuM, mav . olve tin pi«)ljlem 
of tho do‘ittaictive visitaia^li of tlio.v; nininaU In the baited 
lino, rnoie in unison with Ihe anal.igl* ■/, liian the :-npposcd 
exi'^lencc of a goneral olficlory pcumo, of vvlu-so pif‘LM‘nec led 
tile slightest truce has Leon oh^orved. 

LovonnAivi) Sipfnvtr -X\\Ci orj-an-^ of nn lmn in Ilu* 
i^frlhruliuns aie \:iru.ii 5 . The lay.i dn m.vd'-.s aie nuive- 
aide; and in tlie Ircf- Slelhriiiani md ifi lb.* i.-inoval of 
llic animats fium place lo plac' . TJim. iho i s'.n- 
tKh can bond iis rip, s towards the iq;per <;i lov -nds t!. - 
lower sin face ('f the cfuilie or ih.d%, atifl can tinjni*<nii!ite 
romo whilst g, extends 'UheiH ; so ihatlhey eio \vnUl3 di\,i 
I icated Intel ally, and thus r.u ihiale its ads aiico in ihew.iJs-;. 
or its pus$age lliriiigh .small space«. In the ‘‘onjmi»;i star 
fishihc'-e motions ftieslovv, hut in *^jiho'cr,nut tl'e> are csim- 
paratively rapid, and manifosted in :ii-!i\' i <ai:i>riiM;,-, mi 
some occabUOTis. According to f»f. Sais the v «in!g ef 
Astcrias Sti/firuimdrnUi^ ahich have (vur 'iimt cjoIi-'-mi ah '! 
app^MidagCs urarm.s at ilieir iintermr exlii rinly, m'.\e s)..u i/ 
hut umronnly in a straight line wilh theii fi.n.-ann •. fma*- 
nmst. Vihiatilo cilia :uo SsipjKeed to mnn iln' iiiovii r 
psiwer in this caac : tlieaims ‘dso enable llie hrle aninn! 
lo creep at a slow pace almu the locks Wiien tin* .ii in'' i 
1.S mere folly developed (j.osl, p. l.i) tlio of ;.\s!ii!- 

miug cea-es. 

Tiedemann eon.siders that ihe p'^wer of nu/s Mf; llio i.ns 
rodidos 111 the eonlraclilo skin. Mtckcd febiie; ih.'l iheie 
aio distinct muscles leailing heiweeii ihe r*!*'c.neous I 'ah s 
which form tie floor of the ray-'.. l>i, SlMi.n-y ii.i • i.o 
douht that the nn»t ions are ]>arll} tliocbsl by |]i»- 'km, hijl 
he had himsedf ohscoviHl a disinml band ol' 1 i sM’!..r fiiiri'’i 
ruuuiiig along the rc.of c;f c ach lay , hotwten llu' f i i ,.u>e'>ns 
skinuud penloiu al ineiiil^rane v.li'.ni n w sjnp! olV 

]}ut the principal loco.iiolixo orguii-* wf lb.,* IV. '* S ‘iim- 
diaus, as well as of the .ic'-'ci i’\v, aic the 

membranous tubes whudi eaith. jioi'uded at a.ll ihro;r;h 
the ombnlacral ajicriuics, and wh.i-h h ive Ikmmi leuiKd llie 
feel. The cUan'sl di'n'>"j,tu,u of this noiiiplii ated and in 
M>int; dngree hi/s'Mu’o :ip;>aiai ns kuo.vu to us is that l»y Dr. 
Sharpey ; and we liierc.-fcnv given in Ins own words. 

‘Tlu'so/ vvrii''s Dr. Shaipey, treating of tho ineuihr.'i'n.ni 
tubes or fei’t,' are very numerous, and are leinilly disposed 
111 regular row.s : they conlain a L'lear Hind, whieh is con- 
veyed lo them by a peculiar system I'f v's'^els. K;u*b foot 
eonsisis of two parts, ,an lulenial and generally vosit-idar 
pul-lion placed wjihiii the bodv, and a lulndar pajt c-ii tin* 
oui^ido, pi’ojtcliug fioni the .siufaco, and coniinnos wiili ihe 
first through an apeit'ire in ihe skin or shell. The tube is 
closed .il Iho (‘xtruiuily, and U-imniiiios liiere in a -■.ndvcr, 
which has usually iho form of a di^k slightly depress* rl m 
the couirc. Both parts of the foot are evidently mus'. ular, 
the fibres of the tubular po.tion beiim: dispo-^ed in a circi*^ 
lar and lougiludiual layer; the cavity i-; lined vyilli a trans- 
parent mombrauo, and tho tnleabir i*an inoreowr, receives 
an external covering from the epidermis. The foot is ex- 
tended by the contraolion of iisinloriiul vosielo, which forces 
the Iluid into tho tuhe; or when a ve* iclo is wanting, by tho 
projection of a Iluid into ll;e tube fiom a communiouling 
vessel. The Tubular part is thuis disfeiided and cdongaied 
it retracts itself of eourso by its musculai fibres; and when 
this takes place, the Iluid is forced back again iulo Iho 
vesicular or internal part. In piogiesMon the animal ex- 
lends a few of ils IbvU m the ducclion in which il des.res to 
go, attaches the suckers lo rocks, stones, or other fixed 
objects immediately in advance; tben .shortening ii;, fi * 1 , it 
thaws its body in the wi.>sbod-for dirociion. In the star-fi.sh 
the Hot are disposed in lows along the under surfaco of llnj 
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I. ,, ., 111 si/o tUc*> appionch O’v i-\lreinily. — ‘ con"i*ediU\r oiibus coiiiir-xis Tlu 

’ll- .> ..i'. I wo MUiplo rowb ill r'nili ray, aii^l tlui tivarift, which appear lo \aiy in number iii rhlV. i.-iii mM*cii*s’ 

\ ^ - i iilar )iail is tor the nio-bt part deeply elc-ft into two form, in gimeral, a n oblong I'lusiler of tubes bram u', r,„iu 
a in Astftnas imrantuw>i. In other cijjeji, as Astnins a single sU'iii, by whieb tlie whole is aitacheih au-t ! 
■/•///< 'o.Y, ihoiv are two double rowe. in every lay, and edch /hot in circular dihiied \e»iob;s. la some species, ..-/l 

IMS a round undivided \esic‘le. The canals or vessels which rantiam^ for iiistaiico, the tubes foun luniieious Ijiii; ’,’;. . 
4 ;iiiive\Mlic lluid to and from the feel are all comiccled with (about 20 ), each of which is dUtiiictl) aHadied. so ilm: r-u ^ 

II, cinmlar ve-sel sitnaled ni the vicinity of the inoulli. This aie not all connocled b> a sinolo stem, in tbo . r 

vi"-sid li.'o immediately witbiii tho calcareous ring alieadv the College of Surgeons (London), No. 'J 2 rh. is a porl' .u . T 

ih. .-eid)ed as counectiiig the ra\s at the commencement; a star-lisli {Aslsritm ruhfins, Lam) propniel tosli.vv U;,*, 

from it a straight canal proceeds along the Hour of each ray oxaria, ten in number, alUu'hed on each side of liie b.\-e »,i 
in the inediaii line, and in its progress gives off lateral each ray, near the angio of divergence; the u\a me t,.ji 
hi iiwhi-", vvliich op< n into the vesicles of the foet. There developed in this speciiiiLii. No. exhibits un // 
:i'e meietiver connected witli the circular ves.se l-Fir'-’t. a jappnsa, Uini.* with the uritenor parictcj lif one ra\, a-i l 
. rii.iui nuuiher of bodies (ten in five-rayed spccic.s), which the posterior parietes of another lay, dis.secietl olf, .Ktirwiu ; 
'i'ledemanii coinpures to glands ; they aie very small, brown, the ovana wnli the ova at the cmnmemxnient of iii. ii* 
-ai eolaled urgaii.s, each opening hv a .small orifice into the development. The ova na are two in luimhei- iiieaihiJiv, 
eiieiiUir vessel: Tiedetnauii supposes them to he the source as in the preceding species, and are similarlv ailachid on 
fiom which the lluid filling tiro feet is derived. — Secondly, each side of tho base of the ray, where they may U) 
p)r.roini sacs: in A.nuranliaca there are four groups of distinguished from tho digestive ami Incomoiivo cus i 
ill.' ; and each group consists of til rec or four sai‘.s, which by Uieir greater opacity and granular fetructiuo. No, 
op. ii by a common tubular pedicle into the circular vessel. 22^8 is the same species with the posterior paiielos of 
In .some Ollier species there are five simple <saos. They are the central disk removed, showing the rommciicciiu i-i ef* 
inoM-ular, and Tiedemann conceives them to be the chief the digestive caica and the ovaries. No. ‘22.^’J .v poition 
a :oii(s by vvluch the lluid is forced into the vesicles of I lie of one of the rays of #oAw7>, '•■luiwing iIk' 

f cl, to which they are placed in a sort of antagonism. It ovarian receptacles occuj yiiig the inner side of <mch "f iiic 
would s'.cm hovv«'\er that tliis purpose may be accQmplis.hcd pmiim, or aiiiculale pioc.e:,.-,c!* .s*miI off from the rays. Tbi'*o 
ly otiicr im'aiis ; for, according to Meckel’s statement, and, of the receptacles ar(‘ l.nd open to expose the coiitamed ova. 
HI' niii} add, our own oh'jeivation, they are not present in PhijA<A. 

■til ’pociis. — Lastly, lh»j circular vc.s.sel receives the singular M. Sars states that tho young of Aitjrias 

named tlu; bloiic- canal or sand canal by Tiedemann, immediately after birth have a du|)res&ed and rounded bo«I\ 
V, ho (Icscnhfs it a.s <i membranous canal containiiig a fiiablc v.itti foiu very short club-shaped appendages or anij> ui 
lu.i -s of siiidy or earthy matter, which commences by a wide ik.-ir anterior eKPomiiy, us above staled. When tluw „ie 
(.■igiM oil lh«» inferior or internal ^ul•facc of the ealcaroo\:> a little more developed, papilbo disposed in five ladia'iiig 
fl'dv alreiidy dc.-enhed as situate on the upper i-art el the rows on the upper surface maybe di.s(ingui?.hed. At llie 
h i'Iv, do'^cends in a iluplicrilure of fibrous rnembrine, and expiration of twelve da>s, the live lays of the body, vvjji' ii 

IIS by II luiriovv oiilico intotlu' circular vi'^-wj!, the upper up to that tune had been rounded, begin to increa-e: mi ! 
01 wide end being I'l i.'-cd by the disk, Kh.enbcrg has cor- at the conclusion of eight days more, the two ranyo.s ol'Uu 
i cily lomarkod (hat tliisorgrin is not filled with an amor- or lonlacula are developed under eacli r;n, aiul ii-^sisi m (lie 
1 ‘!jou‘; nia.''S of earthy or cri. i.u eou j matter . he describes it loe<»Hioiion of the animal by aitcrnalc tdoiigalion mul c si- 
a> Lxhibuing a ilen.«e nelv.Oik of calcareous fibres, with I traction, and per/i>i*ming the oflicc of snckei'.. 
ih \io.»-on:d and penlagorial me.^lies, resembling, in some re- j Sheielnit mid Dmiifd -The intc:;ir,ncui i 

•’■jiecis, the cavernoua hiruclurc* of tho penis. The result of , of n «uir-flsh are — 1 , n Icailier-like tou:;h iii' iiihiMin.* in 
^<01- ('\\[\ e\anuici<«*ii, in more than tuio specie.-, is dilferont | which portions of calcareous matter, which m.u b“ leiuu-l 
siiii. VVe h.ivc always found the earthy matter forniing a ■ the skeleton of tho aiiiiiia), are iinhedded ; 2 , an c\li ii..l 
i'/in' d c.iUv-u'eoas lube. Tins tube, which is about the ; membrane ofli''softer texture ; d, certain appendagt s. ‘ The 
• .lic'.Nin'ss of a surgcoiT.s probe, is compoised of rings of cal- j calcuieous piece*-,’ writes Or. Slraipey, hvwtt, ‘form in- 
I '* ms substance connected by membrane, so that viewed j feriorly aiing round the mouth and a seiies of Iraii-vei o 
extcnialiy it is not unlike the windpipe of a small animal. . segments placed in surcestiou along the tloor ol i-acb r.iv 
vht culling il acrosYi however it is found to be more complex 1 Tbo first of these scgnieiils k (vaineeled wiih llai ling; tin v 
I in alnicture than apticai's externally ; for il contains within j decrease in size as they approach the point or dif't.d end of 
Mvo eoiivoluled lamina) of the same nature as its calcareous | the ray, and openings arc left 1 ‘elvveei) them for tin* 
paiictes. These huninro are rolled longitudinally: they ! of the feet. In \\\ii Astenas rubfus^ which luut five i.i\-, 

ii. -o conjointly, or as «}ne, from the internal surface of (be j tbeeeiilral nng consists of ten larger and five .siiialK r ^ 

lube, pass inwavdly a certain way, then separating, are rolled I the former disposed in pairs opjmsite tho cuinmeuceuicut ol 
in opposite dncctions, soinelbing after the .same manner as j the rays, the latter eorrespondmg to the angles bi lvvomi th ■ 
tlic inferior turbinated bone of tho ox. These, internal ! rays. The segments of llie rays aresymmciiir.il; in the 
liniiinu become more convoluted towards the upper cud, i species mentioned they consist of Iwooldont; piwis iiin:.-: 
whereat last they, as well a.s the more external part of iho j in the median lino, junl two sin.dier oiie.^ phiced laicriiily. 
tiihe, jiun the dorsal di'.k, appearing gradually to hecorne : On the sides of the ray the cnlcaieous MibsiaM<vj.s disp" . .i. 
Cv iitinuoiis with it.s substance. Tbo disk is perforated with j as it were, in ribs; the.se ri.se from the door at lii.si n.Miij 

nu ncrmis pores, which open into tho tube. Tiedemann j imrallel with each oilier, and aiv connected by cr i-s I-.hik, 

(.uiciuve- the function of the sand-canal to ho that of secret- i out on uppioacliing the upper purl er louf of iho r.iV tin-, 
mg I lie earthy matter rcfpured for the growth of the cuKm- j cross in all dirv^ctions and form au iiTcxular nelwuik, t’e- 
icons skeleton. Mcckcl considered this view as very iin- j intorvaU of which are occupied by .‘•.oficr nnegumeal. 'i I:e 
pi obahhi, and the descnptii)ii we have given does not tend I rib^ and bans are made up of small piece.s joiniMl by ]'l:iuo 
to cmroboraic it. \Vc must confess ourbolvos unable to but oblique surfaces, a mode of coustrucium calculated !o 
otlcr more than mere conjecture as to the u.-e of thi.s singular j admit of their being Icngllienod and .sborleiicd iijion on<- 

Miucture. If the fluid cuntauied in tho feet and their i another, and thus to allow the cavity they stirroa ml being 

v**^-•els be bOa-water (either pure, or with au adnuxture of dilated and contracted. A broad ivdcareous dij>k is suuan- • 
o.gauic pairlicles), which is probable from its chemical com- on the upper surface of the body, in iho angle bcnvccii tv. i 
p-»siiioti, may it not be introduced, and perhaps again dis- of the rays, wliich i.s conuocied internally with the sam!- 
vliargcd, ihrough the pores of the disk and the calcareous canal. Tho calcareous piccc.s are of a homogoncou.s f^ii iu - 
tulh*, rlio porous disk serving as a sort of filter to exclude ture, without cells or fibres; they consist, according to Il.n- 
im( ui ilii‘.s?’ {(^ycJopcetJia of Angtt, and PhysioL) chelt’s analysis, of carbonalo of lime, with a smaller propm 

(jifiteratire St/yff tn.—^l\o goiieiqtion of the Stelliridians tion of phosphate of lime. The coriaceous mombriiiie vvliw /i 
appcMTs to bo moixpcious, of that nature which Profes- connects the jiieccs of tho skeleton is made up of v.l iU' 
sor Ovvcii terms Cryptandrom Hermaphroditism, Ovaries glistening fibres. It is conlraetilo and irritahlo, for it .‘•lovriv 
aie, as fur a.s vve are aware, the only organs relating to the shrinks on being scratched with iho ]ioinL of a KnoV, f»r 
gi'ucrativi* runctious hitherto discovered; bnt Fabricius, in when it is cut through. Tho external membroim j-< m'“‘h 
in (rronilufidicut would seem to affirm that two in- thinner and softer than that just dciscrdied; iii vanni^ parU 
dividwals are necessary for tho propagation of the species, it is colourwTh or in tliese part.s there is a coleani'l layer 
and states that the coition lake 5 place in Iho month of May underneath it. The uppendages or processes on iho surlaco 
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‘ 1)0 lujjlyaro 01' tlireo kinds. First, oalcjxrooua spmes; 
tlioM: ;iie found ovtT tho u'hulc surfaco, tjxoept the grooves 
for ihe foe!. The> iiro nMaohed by a niovoablo joint at ihcir 
bu..o lo Uio oaU;ai-cous pieces of iho skin, and are in vested 
h) I ho o\lci nul soft moinbi aiie nearly as far as their point. 
TIif)se on the upper sin face are solitary, short, and for the 
nl 0 ^t part club shaped, their broa^lor sumtnil being marked 
with radiating points; whence they were named sielliforni 
pro. esses by Tiedeinaiui. On each side of I be groove for 
the i'ccu tbi* spines are thickly act; these in ^sterias rubem 
have ihroe rows, in the middle and innermoatof which they 
are placed throe deep. On this pari of the surface they are j 
also longer and pointed. The spines are slowly m mod at 
the will of the animal. The appendages of the second kind 
arc of a very singular nature; they have the appearance of 
pincers of crab’s claws in miniatuie, and were de^crib(Hi by 
.Miillcj as parasitical animals under the nuiue of PrdlccL 
'/trui. Monro gave the name of antenna} to analogous 
oigans which aio found on the sea-urchin. They probably 
do not exist in ail species, forTiedcmauii makes noiimntion 
of fhom ir, i»»s description of J. auratdiaca. In ^1. rubertis 
liicv c.jvor the surfaco geiicrally, and form dense groups 
loiiiul the spines. Kacli consists of a soft stem, henringou it.s 
Mciniid, or (w'licn hranchedl at the point of each hrancli, a 
.■'Oil of fouvps of calcareous matter not uiilike a crabs 
claw, e.\f(‘pt that the two blades are eijiinl and similar. 
When the point of a fine needle is introduced lietwecii the 
hladcs, which arc for the mo.ir pari open in a fresh and 
Mgoious specimoii, they 10^,1 .iilly f los.e and grasp it with 
coiisidcrahio force. The particular use of these preheiisile 
oigans la not app:ir,*nl ; .rieir stem, it may be icmarked. i.s 
iinitt‘ impervious. The third sort of appendage coiisisi.s of 
those which iiic named the lespiialory lubes.' In the other 
S'.oihrvdians the same general eonstruction of the skeleton 
may he observed ; but the modifications differ wit h the forms. 
In Mnae it consusts of hundreds of pieces di^po.-ied in varniii.s 
patterns, and filling wiili the most minute accuracy. In 
aomo these piecoa .uc soldo: ed together, as in the caicaieous 
central purse troiu- winch the arms of the Ophiurre radiate ; 
and III others they arc united by ligament.s, ixs in the ravs 
of t hese OjdunrA', the Gora^oHoccphali, and the JfCncHttUe^, 

J rJuidur// tbumtunbtrmnji ; and rc.sturation of iost or 
inoti'jJ ] urh . — The sudden and voluntary act of disrnein- 
heimeiit by which nuiJiy of the Stc.llirid«aii.s will save their 
Cl imal disk at the expeiiaC of their rays or aims must have 
'^1 i lick those who have observed those unanuls in Their native 
&oas, as well as the length of time ilunng which the severed 
parts still continue to ho ondowe/l with motion. This power 
of disineinbcrmeiit seems to ho cairicd to iUs fulle.st e.xteut 
•ij ifphjocofmi and XiMiufm, and we refi'r our readers to Mr. 
I'oibes's aceoiiiit of the N.iluntary breaking up of these 
genera, espe. iailv the latter, in his highly intcri’.sting UU-- 
thru of JiriUah i^tar-jhhes, iicc. above alluded to. 

VVith regard to the power of restoration, few collectors 
have not eoine into possession of a specimen with a budding 
or LMowing ray occupying the place of a lost one. Such a 
iM.se IS figured in the article E'Vcki.nites, voi. ix., p. 31)0. 
Jussieu, Ouctlaid, and Gerard do Villars brought to Reau- 
iiiiu* spcf'irnens of star-fish with four large rays and a small 
one .still growing; they found others, he tells us, with only 
lliici* largo ray.^ and two very small ones; and others with 
two largo rays and three very small, an»l. as it seemed, 
very young ones. More than once they, mot w'lth a large 
lay. from which four young lavs luul begun to sprout. 
Ri'auirmr speaks of the tact as being well known to the 
tlshcnnen, and m allusion to certain experiments which 
.lu.ssieu and Guettard had beefi cariying on, he remarks 
that the portions into which they had divided the animals 
appeared to go on well, the wounds bfalod and consolidated ; 
but bo adds, that those who made llie experiment were 
obliged to limit their stay on the coast to about fifteen 
days ; too short a period, ho observes, to Uace die puigress 
of a reproduction which apparently reqi dros several months, 
or perhaps even more than a year for Ha completion. 
fcJystemaUc Arrangement. 

Link. [ii his volniuo /><? Sirlfis Murtnis (fol., Leipzig), 
arrange^ and figures a considerahle number of species, in 
ilio method of which the outline is hero given. 

Section 1. 

De Siellis fissis. 

Cla.sa I. 

Oligactis (Siar-fishes with few'er than five rays) 

Genera, TrisactiSt Tutractia. 


Class 2. 

Poinaclinodos (Quinqueful si ar- fishes). 

Genera, J*rntiiiftn/axtco\ Prntncerot>\ f\d- 

impesy SteUa corUicea, Sol rnarmus^ Penlacdylomiiter, 
Class 3. 

Polyaciinodos iMultifld slar-fishcs). 

Genera. Ilexacliff, llrptartis, Octacii^t Enneacth, />’ 
cacLiHy DodecactiSt Tnicatdfcactis, 

Section If. 

De Stcllis Inlcgris. 

Class 3. Stellarum venniforniiuin. 

Giuiern, Stella lumbrirali^s Sfelluifcolopendroidrs. 

I Class 2. Stellarum criiiitoi'um. 

Genera. Decacnemon, Trisraiderxicnemos, CapiU Moduste. 
Clas.s 3. Astrophyton. 

Genera, Aruchndideifj Astrophyton costosunit Astrophyton 
scutatum, 

Liiinieus divided his genus Asterius into the following 
sections : — 

1 . Integra, 

Example, Asteiias Luna, the only species. 

2. StfJlata*. 

This section contained nine species. Example, Asteria^ 
papposa. 

;i. Piidiata;, 

Coutaininir si.x species. Examples, Asderias Ophiura^ 
Asi. Caput Medusau 

Posi'tion of the germs between Medusa and Echinus. 
Gmchn arranged the genius in three sections also, ictuin- 
ing the names of Liiuimus for the two last : hut alttMing 
rhal of the first, under which he includes four .species, to 
Lmiat/Th 

Position of the genus, between Phy^snphora and Krhnus, 
Lamarck, who, accoidmg to M. de Blainville, ‘ a suixi a 
pen prCs les erremens de Link dans la dislubutien sys- 
teinatiquc des Slelleridos,' arranged them as the first 
section or family of the Echi nodermatous Eadiuiu, and 
separated them into the genera Comatula, Euryale, Ophmnu 
and A*iteria$, 

The number of recent species of ComalulaiAhcto,LovLA\\ 
AntedoUt From.) recorded 111 the last i‘dilii)ii of Lamarck is 
iiK*. From these Agassiz separates Comat ula muit/radiata 
for liic type of Ins genus Comubter, The same aiuhor ci n- 
sidera the Ganymeda of Gray to be the isolated disk of 
some spei iea of Comatula, 

We must here’ nolioe Hotojnts, a new genus of the Ci i- 
noidean family [Kncuinites] chaiacterisod by M. d'Orhignv 
from the stony Bkcleton (squeletlo pierreuxjof a spccie-i 
fished up olive atMurliniqueand brought home by M. Rang, 
and named by M. d'Orbigny Ifolopns Ihwyti. 

Generic Character . — Animal fixed to the ground by . 1 * 
root taking the fiinu of the solid bodies upon winch it 
attaches itself. From this root or base spnng.s a foot or 
entire body, winch is short, thick, and hollow, containing 
the viscera, and opening in a mouth, which fulfils at the 
same lime the functions of an anus placed in the bottom of 
an irregular cavity formed by the reunion of duhotonions, 
thick stony aims, convex oxlerually, hollowed into gut ler.s 
wdt Inn, divided into numerous articulations, and fnrnishcfl 
alternately along their length with small conical rauiules, 
which are strongly compressed, (D'Orb.) 

Upon this M. Dujardin remarks that tlio author, having 
seen no more than the stony skeleton, has been only able to 
conjcctuic the position and .structure of ibevibcera; and 
that analogy would lead to the supposition that thero is a 
distinct anus, as in Comatula* The individual described 
wa.s about three inches (French) in height. 

The genus Euryale {Astrophyton, Link ; Gorgonore* 
phatus, Leach ; OpiitiiRA, vol. xvi., p. 450) consists of six 
species, from which Agassiz separates siicli species as Kury- 
ale palmifh a [Ofhiijra, loc. cil.) under the goncrieiiaine 
of THcaster. 

Ophiura is divided by Lamarck into two liistinct sections : 
Ist, Those sjrecies which have the rays rounded or convex 
on the back. 2iid, Those spccieS which have the mys 
fiatteneil on the back, ix, above as w>ell as below. Then 
comes a crowd of species under the title of ‘ Espicca que jo 
n*ai point vues.’ 

We shall presently see that M. de Blainville divides the 
Ophiurce according to the length and disposition of the 
spines, without regard to the cylindrical or flattenpil^cha- 
raeter of the rays employed by Lamarck. 

Agaasis divides the Ophiurce into five sections; — 
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Op/ntoa. 

‘J'l.Mts.- vvhu'h bnvc? lixi diskvcrj murh 

tlu- > MviipU;^ ^<!aiy. awd wiih vmy -iln)!! 

,•. 1*1 . iiilua^'inir or clu-.o 'lowii v;j (jn^llui rii)s. 

}•; v,iiin»lc, Oj'fnunr tp', LiCfjt'lih^o, Lam. 
ii. (/('htoratna. 

iliiriT Tioin tlio procudiiiir by huvino 
M'M Mii'l M'.ovL*ubii' spiiios upon Ihu rays. 
b^\:uiipl<‘, pthmaia, Lam. 

. < ); 'h uin Ha ( fu vav / o u 1 ^ . 

'rocx; spoi.'ios wliO'^L* disk is iiaidh dislincl. 

Ophi til'd* ('(Uip.ata, Miiiisl.; lu'od. 

'-I'l' posl p. l,s). 

d. Arrnnra (fossil onlv). 

I klVui my; ordy IVoia in Imviiif; spnu's ui\ Ibo 

Uio iM>s of tn iiK's , whilotho nus tlicmMl\c's 

;n»‘ \lI\ slciidfr. 

l'"\.ii)ipli!', Ophiuru pn^ni, Muiist., Ad'o^ra A^a^^iz, 
Miiiisi. 

5. A^piiiinu (lb'*sil onl\). 

Havmia* lbc‘ uppoi >inla(o of the disk niMUH'd bj a star 
oTtiu pliito^, wluisi tb(' rays.wbudi an* ]>n»portiona]t\ stout, 
:m; ‘^ii i louiidod by iinbiicaiod scalo-.. (Ophttu'a Jnrivata^ 
Cb.id.’’) 

Aslrna^- is jivraui^od by Lamarck under the lldlowiiuj 

l.\ isious 

1. 

Thwsri spi'clcs wbrdi bavo tlio liody sculidlalcd. These 
arc; imuierous, iiiid e<)uipiiso llici^enoia Sculn^tp}\Plata'U'*\ 
and ,So/u.c/c7* cd’ De lllam\ille. 

'i winch have the body radialc'd, consistin'' of uu 
11 'ioiu> .'species alst», and comprising the genera So/asff : and 
/* i/!a.\frr <' f i>e Ijlainville. 

'1 in* in Lnuiarc'k’s arrangenii'ni, uo* .nime 

d :Ucl\ followed by llie l''rhin 

CuMOi in.ikc;s tin* /*;///>, v nic lb 1 class of /oo- 

ii!'}!e., and ihc Priftncfir.'f llu* lirst odor of tliat 'lies',, 
.. ennur 'b.ii Liima.*us *; ilnco genera of tliem 

lUie.'inng iij'pn'i'ntl y lln* tii.e.* 'lisl-'ioiis abo\e slate'L, 
vbi<'i .no \erv i:.t:cirai ’on numerous enough, and c'oni- 
spocioi ^ntlicicinls varied lo be coiisideied as lbu‘e 

'.'nnilies. 

tauier (licidos tin* jpocics into — 

!sf. /.e‘. .b/<bn A* (As'/crias, Linn,), commonly called ,ve !- 
'. •/ ■ Fie ie<'«)giu.sOs some of the genera ot Leacii and 
i.iii". icU, ami ob?eivi'S tlial the J‘Ai(ruulPS {ICihrutu'i^ 
imeiKiul) oiigbl to bo ])laced lU'artbe (^ntiutuhr. 

The (>7C'.7'/y { iU'ltmtt'iy Linn.) imniediaUd) follow llie 
^ sea-.iai*', 

iM. do lllainMile divides ibo Slolliridlans into three 
fniiilies : — I, Those, with a sli*liifoim boils : '2, tbo.sc* with a 
d,i-.ciforni body; 3, tliose with a eupulifoini body. 

1. Afifpridtans. 

(leiuis Astrriasj eoinprismg tlio following divisions or 
fco.b-genera : — 

A. 

Spocios whoso body is ])eiitagonal, and but little or not at 
;dl l-dtiUed on its ciicumfereiice ; the angles being fL.sined 
{ I.t'< (irdiU'rs), 

K\ai>iple, Asterios I Aina. 

B. 

Pentagou.'il species: delicate, and, as it were, nicmbja 
iicuis Palmaath u's — /V/7///7cv of Link). 

C. 

Quinquedobated species, wlncli aro nut arliciilatcd on Ibo 
ciicumloience. 

Evainple, Aatcrian minntay. Linn. iPi-ntarcro^, J^iiik: 
Afitprinny Niirdo.) 

T). 

Pentagonal species more or less lobaled and articulated 
at their cireumference {Lvs Srulusih'ips, on VfaiaAd'ies), 
Example, A^fpiim tcssp.Hata. [Astkki a.s.’J 
Al. d.* JJlamvilIo remark.^ tlmt the speeicr* of this seetion, 
iM.iny of bich e.xist iu thoKon>piau seas, do not appe;u' !•» 
biin to ba\e been cxamiucjil b) zoologists wiili suiln-iciit 
lUiMuruj ; !»nd be tliiiiks tlial many speeics bavo been con- 
loumlcil under tbo same name. 

E. 

Species deeply divided into five rays {Peii lazier ics). 

* N. 11 'i'his cti.iiuce'i must lie roiM'ivnd w iih "H'.it ( mitiuri; tlic ilisk f>r 
Umim* iJn/n’iriJ- Known to um is plunn'i'il n’O, .'•<» to Mjituk, i\hoii tlK*; .Ui* .iliVc; 
I .in'C. Ill till* (li*;..! .iriil ilrli'd •.^•L•,■!m(?u )l iS fl d. 

l\ No. I Lbk 


'rrlim,',iil;n*, ib*) u ss. d, .u d ^r'. cnl.ifeil m tbv . , As- 
iiOpf'f t' ti. Link: f 'ri'iiii I lliu'.d). 

Ev.iinplo, A^l'.i ni'< aru!!' ku-j, L,i .i. 

Triangular, lather sboil.aml iMv.uib'd al.iAc. 

Example, N/f //(/y ndHn^, L.im. ( f Ae, > 

V- I »! 

HuV" long, slrail, ami ofleii nair'.sU'd at il. c ..ngiu. 

Kxampb's, Ash i'iU'itd if ,i , '' 

l)c Blaiuviilc ri-maiK*' sbal llu* -} ci li-f li 4 i.ti r into 
this bed iMii art3 nom' n> 0 '. bui Ibal ilicM im i i.m u u ,t 
yi*l suliicicnlly 'tablisl.i il. lie is c<'i;e:n, Iwi i‘\ mii'i ', 
ib.«l lour sj i-cu-s ba^e la-eii coiilbor.'ied uml' i tbr • i 

ibe i’lU'ged Si.u {Ash'nr /);(.•/ nr , > On the oi!i. i biud lu 
Ih.ukb ihut those ot' ihe l.i-'l sc‘<-ni>n may b.iS4‘ bcv.ii uu 
givaily inultiphcd. 

K. 

Specieswhich aieilividcd into a gie.itcr iiinubc r id !!»• 
than tivvMn* six. [Soi.vsm ini-.s ] 

Examples, Astcrnis IPnui^pDhi: AsL pndrra : Au.jrif' 
/•ov./. 

If. A'^hTop/zitliafix. 

Oeiiera, (fphitirif, Knni'tle. 

. Uplimra 

Species the spines of ai-i'M »:i, .are \i‘iy >noit, and aw 
plied up 'll the bi’.J' r. 

Exampb* f'ffiin • » c / q//*;,7i/, Lam 
B. 

Specii", the spines of wliobc; rays are lone, :indm»t ap[d,t‘il 
lie- n loe lalter. 

Example, Ophiurn stpittnntht, Lam. [Oeini'iM ! 

Eiuwah'. 

A. 

SpvH-ies wlio-c rays diclioiornizo but bille, and far froiu 
the rviot. 

Example, Ihiri/itlc p<d)nif‘pr,i, j^ani. 

.Spefos wliob(‘ ixns ibnde and dicbijtumi/.e fi'»ni Ihc 
b wa*. 

Example, J'h'trifafc sculata rOrHiniiv.l 

111. 

A Her/ tu Kiiidi an s 
1 . 

Free AsPrc/ic/ innliifns. Ii)\ampl4', CovnTnr.v. 

h'lxed A-'.lerciiciiindi in 

(ieiieia, lAnrauis: • t nuts^ : Pt'nta’'ri nns ; Aph.^ 

rmutr'i : Pufmoernuff s' : Anaiftnrrinitrs : Arhfnn:rniih'\ : 
lh'--,'df)rr//n'fr\ : P/ap/> runlp^ ; ( 'anjm nnih s ; Marui- 

/ /b-c : Pr//hc 'nit> %. lKm uim u-s | 

A/a-s'.^ .I’lMj tlividcs the Sivdliridcaiis into llnee f.nmiie', 
or piir.cipal siduin?,, but bo givi> them ddVeienl nann>. 

I."!. Astrfian^, cons-islmg of tlio-e spc4*ieb which lia\e f'ji 
Iheir digestive oigan a ‘'ingle oriL’ce surrounded by arickeis, 
blit diqaivod of leelli; a mad repo rifoiin iidfcn-lo on llio 
ba<‘k lielwven the two pos1e:;i.r ia\s, and deep furi'CvSs 
occupied by many rovv'. of pedicles, gomg from tin; nioiilh 
to llio e\li7 mity of llie aini'.. 

2ud. Oi /.turia/.K, conipri''ing lbo.>t; wii I'-o body fornis a 
flallened ;• and .li'.linci disl,, to ulncii are annc\<'d more in* 
le'-s eloii pitofl or . veu raninic l rays, tlepri\c-(l wf finiows on 
their lower soibice. 

3rd. The //n//i7no;y, b.wing two separab*, but closely 
ajiproximaled orif4C'*.s to tin* i>ilestinal canal ; and being fm* 
the nnist part li.xed by the dorsal Mirfaca*, hy means of an 
articulated pedicle. 

Befou* wo einunerale the gciierci mto which tin* /I'.tlogist 
divide^ A^trri\t.s, wo uiU''t indi' t* the division of M. Nanli-, 
who bad pieviously proposed the following — 

{Ast, nrancwra -Ast. ni/rt/nip'ii) ; ^(tlliiniyi (A\L 
— Ast. ; Av*rr/7f t {Ast. r.t fnnn —As/, innntn): 

Ans^'ropod t mrudiruimrpii — Ast. : J mltn 

{A'it. tfai ii^ntu -Ai.si . 

'J lie lull"V»mg is llie d.'vi -Kui of Agas'-iz: 

\. A\/rrti/.s i.l^try/ Link; Cfp}ia^ipf\ Idlniyi ■ 
Plcnt,i\tr,\ Bl. ; Stpl{{uia, Nardvi). 

‘JI. Ag., ditfeiiug froiiv the precislmg in 

the intciiui* cavity cinaiinsciibed by platC'. di'iK'-cd like 
tli(»*'e of tin* I'A'Inriis at llie suninnl ol’ wlm b iii.e per- 
ceived a star VMlb ambulacra. A genus a]ip:'M'limglbc 
• A yo'iTii; CiTi I li"'..- IU i'. ' 

>■ . 1 . .\.\]! 5 . 1 ) 
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1 in .u o- ^ ui./.stifni, wlip^l iia form i'* 

■^I'l )!' ! l.i; fi uc sJ JiXi'iTiiplf, ciiiv u" 'jiiuc iis, -iinl 

lluiL C. 

Citm' i\ \.\, \ . ftisfr'r ov Pi'tt il! , 

K\:i-:j|'l /Ijfa, Lvin.'— Js/ vMjUi’Nirw, L'un. 

-I ^ )} h}>h<isft r. Aj^. K\ iMiple, J\/. Lnin. 

o hinhiu. R vrt!n^>)t\ /v; /••//-■/'f, L r.i». 

t>. Siri'hi.iiti, Nniil-) { Pi'//M.strr i:i j-.ui in 

Ji‘it ii'- ! ,Jv/. rubi'hs: Ut 

I \si . p,>p}Hi\ii : Ui'h fiilhi'X, 

7. U*'‘n-tu, N ii(li) ( vi'i. 1 HI-, y a 

i.'iiix'. IC\ initio, . ninntfii 

(Uf>tni<r\, \a\\K { Ptifnht\ffr. !'l.. .lr> Nir In'. 

R\:uni*ir, .i\f, tni‘)‘it)r-tntirt‘if 

■*. ('u'nia^ A^. i>! ' .-U^. r-fr i 

Mr. <». It. (tr.iy iiuiU<‘'H lln J-i H-o -v inpl 

*1 iho tli-'il s,*ciioii V-/'/) .'il‘ hi'> 

f ' Ht 

’Mu' I Itn of'lwo 

0}>}u,irvltt. 

y\\l4 i 

. | i, yPfr}hf-s- H,'btn‘*'r] 

Tnj(/.r. 

1' ■ 'n. i 'ti}}!'!. ’'. < JrnK'i :i. Nnui i' in : 

i.’" : Luhiht s : PnitjOslrr : Urn 

i’.im. \ nf>:> rrl'f^'\ (J. iici.i, Uutntn : Pnitarrt''4'i 

>• . f/fppr.'vftr: ; (Pi^uastrr ; V'chtn- 

■i\n r : f i muntislri hi : D.trhjlh^ 'sLr i Sfrlbnim ; ('rihrcfln; 
i ihrKin 

l'\inL ; '.t-ra, Pahnij'rfi, Astrrina, 

O' iiinn ld. 

•''.nu. 1. ( hJiiut ificr (iiniuo, (Jp/itncr.)na ; Oj hiurn : 
!x' shbi , A,\f)hl(irii : OphifirrUti ; Aitinnni. 

r.nn. J. b 't.'ij.ihdfP Gi JUTa. : J'lnijnlr; 

: fu^;nha, 

'Mit tiiij'fl rla>s is ii.nnod Phi-dn'oida : ami convisU of 
i.ii.i r.iiijjh - PrnfrrmihiUrj ('oiiipiisiu^’ the* goii<‘ia /Vv/;-/- 
inPrs and Orbih'rjfUtPs. 

The fointh cla^s i.s naiiiod Spb^rn^noidra, and coinpiises 
the yoiwiM Sj'hfr'nxhitrs ; Urinirns/nifrs'^ and CnjpiocrP 

'l'lu‘ fit'ih (yinoiitthi, n, iliMded into fonv families: 

1. Ps tti irrinitidfp. (ifiu’iM, Conuifnla Pr/UacHnifas, 

Kv. 

'i. ‘if iurnmtidfp. Oi?x\r\’>\, ApVtcriinto< . Z/ 0 A 7 /// 9 , 8 :.c. 

.1. f 'i/afh(h rifatitlrp. Genera, Ci/nPiDrrnfitri' : Mtnwn- 

] th‘S. 

1. A.sfrrurfifnnh/', (linin'^, Bni . 

; 10 ) 

K.irl\ in 1]'.'’ same \e'ir, Miiller of Ijorlin read his paper 
0.1 lln; pone « .nd' '-tj'-rishnn l^oiliii Acad''my,in wliudi 

iin iiMis or ailed jinii' 1 -, L-niployed as idjaraotonstiC of 
!’.nnd\ dslinel io.i. Th-i apoiluic is de.'-uihcd as proroiil 
111 .ill --i.'ir*nsin;s. o\o/’-ptin'i' ^ZA/^/vnjf pioper iiiid Hennrhr- 
I'.'s. aMxiidirp (o Mr. Foilu's, .soeiris I 0 ho idonUcal 

h:-, pn-Moii-ds is!ahli'>hod Luidixi. ‘ His ponus Ofis- 
.V f./'"' ‘^.ivs Mr. Ruibt-«, ‘ Is my published a 

lar bofoii' Sinoral ponorii*. uauii’s, provioii.slv adopied 
b» Ap.'is-.!/ iii.d N.iido, avo waiitoim olianpod; thus 

iiiiiud irtn Aslrrfn'auih'nn}}, and Pahinprs nit » A^Frim- 
( v, u 'h wl.ioli hr uniU'.s III tins I apor Mulb-r 

on - lb .1 one of the live inlei modiam nifei un plates of 
tin Op//fhfbbr Ucur-^ a uwidreponfbi m tubeieio, or lather 
'Mi ii ’-poiids to ill'll body, a mow wimdi 1 am mil iiiflniod to 
t. 

Uilli roo.iid to StdaUrr, wo have so’.n bow lonrj ji2:o 
v^,^s used In Do IJhiiiiv ,l!e ; liut. tbe practice of 
uainoiilv obamd'ii? namos is pioduelivo of so niiwli eoiifu- 
sioii dial il <*ai)iiol he loo strongly rcpuduised. Mr. Korlios 
udm.ts, as all loilecil must, lli.it the peiieiio eharaelors 111 
Miilloi*< papeis are e.'n'ellenlljldiawii up; and no ditVcrcnce 
of opinion eaii oxisl U" to tin* preat potieral value of the 
nieinoii. 

Of Mr Gray’s «irrangemeiil Mr. Rorbes say.s, ‘The other 
memoir to winch I must allude is one by Mr. Gray on lliu 
,Si, 4 i li.siics, wh.cn ho culls the class '.ind defines 

ffomewlial .imbii^uoimlv . piihlislied simultaneously with my 
two li IS I liumhei's,* in the Annuls of Natural Hhfnrif. \ 
.ini afraid 1 niuisl cuusure Mr. Gray for chanpuig names still 
more than Midler, and wuh less roasou. U wapiiy stoolo- 
do not take a lesson from ihoir fellow -hihourers in tbe 

^ Oclo’/* I M>'1 .Niivci'il** I, iS'lC. 


fudd of natiife, the Ixdaiiists, in this icsjicct. Mr. Gray 
li-i- jiiciiMstMl ihe eonf.isiaii liv t^ivmg fragmeiith of desrrip- 
lioiis iii:>ieatl of ueiuiino and speedie ehuraen-rs. piohahiy 
fiom ciiirvnu;' too fa 1 a laudable desire for brcMU. His 
e-vsay de-eues praiMi how< \er foi rivorrliiij; muny now 
fori‘i::;ii habii.ils ol the hoaiiufnl aiMiuN’ he calalopue.*:.' 

ill toe same wo. U*' Mr. hovbos 1ms cirriiuu;ed the /•>///- 
n-i'l^ r.ifaPi in six oiders, t hi* three first of \v!is<’h are coii 
vi'i <iiii with ‘he Stidhiidinn.s: — 

‘I. Pi/f/nurndiL f V/v/o/.A 0 .— Rir*'l «ippear:ini e of eJiiln. 
spi iiOUl hiaehii'l membranes, wliieli, w ilh the ti uo 

■11 in-, iOMii the mpans of m.iiioii. 

Ml Spifti( 2 )'x'dft. OpluurtiI(f.\ ■ Disappearanre of hnnhiil 
'll{■!nhlalu•s, ('in hi as hefoU‘ : nue aims t'kiiliod witli ^[iiiie'. 
for i.n*>fton. 

‘HI. ( 'ij j /}{<:ni !,i:r AstcrimPr. — Arms div.ij^pear ; h'-ds 
nj«..e or !e-t'! loin’,), and luhos (‘hanneJled ben -ii'h lor eiirlii, 
which net a - 'lo Ucr^, and ari‘ the ^opMUs of motion.' 

He 100^-% upon the KrhinniUf mnPi and Ar>h'hn'ni>'nnatii 
as two parallel moiijss, and liobK it as a law that the divi- 
.sioiis of paiiihel groups should be basrd on aconiiiion prin- 
ciple. HnliodLuMio!i, \\ \i\.) 

Ro^sii. Si I s v ;. 

Tiie ni.inher of fos>d .specie's of (.‘om \ "iveii in ihe 
liisJ eiliiioii of l/diuiirck ’.s li\e, inclmhug C-unutnt rUa 
fPiti'hrrt, Miiijsl., winch is marked with a-’ All Uicm; aie 
from the lilliopraplnc slate of Solenhofen, and all hui ihe 
List are ligured hy Goldfu'-s (Prhrfr, but Agassiz consider^ 
the speines publ'.shed by (jiddfiiss as belonging to ditfeM'iii. 
genera. Thus, on Comutnla pfU'ttf/aiu, Goldf., Ipi esla- 
Idisht's the genus P/rrorontU, clmractcnzcd b> iLs pinniited 
rays, wh.irh are so de\elop(‘d and bifurcated lb.it the disk 
would .seem to be null: whilst he refers the three oilier 
species, CimhilnlfO tmclbu pretimta, 'and///(/o/////y to llw' 
geniw SaccftwtitWhu'M has the disk in ihefoirii of u lonndeil 
pouch, on the border of which are arnculaled five shnidir 
lay.s, simply bifurcated up towards then* base and pirncJul 
The same zoologist views Xha (.tlrnof/rnnps piirad'u us nt 
Goldfuss, a fossil from the chalk, as the isolated di&k of a 
species ol* Comafula. 

For the fossil Kncri nitks in general, the reader i*; re- 
ferred to that article; hut we must horeiuUcrt liitho gcner.i 
Ilupanthorrimirs and Di/unof t ini/rs, 'I’lu'se Ciiiutidc.ui 
lleiicra , ire established and do'Ciih(‘d by Professoi Phillips 
111 Murchison’s »S^//a/cw., where they are bi'autilully 

tiguicd, with other Kncruiiics, in plates 17 lujd Iri. Polh 
genera are from the AVcii luck linie'stmu*. Mr. Miuehison 
.slates that columns .uid plati'*, of rrinmdeu occur in all the 
Sduiian tonnalions, finm th»j U’ppcr I.ndlow Pock to the 
base of ibe LUmdcilo Hag-, and rd-o m the umleilvnig Cam-* 
bnan Rocks; but be uhls thai deariy det^'ruiinable species 
iiave as yet been f. und ui loe Wcnlock hmcsloiic 

M. llcimann vtm Ith xer lias lately i liaracloi ised two 
now genera of Unrrimtr.s, viz. J-Sf-rrUii/s and t'helhrnnus. 

The I'jst odiliuii of I..am.uc,k rci'ord,-- eight fos-sil spec;. 
of Op/iiura^ ineludiiig G/yA/rz/r/Ai!, Ag. {(iplnunt ■ 

Miiiist. ; 0///n .V'^;»vr).vu, Miin.st. , Upli Mti/rn\ Viu]. ; and 
0/.//.ifirfcrK*n, Hiod.l: Acrovra, Miiiisi.); 

and Aspfdura, .'tg. ( Op/i.forlrit/a, Goldf.). Uf ihe-e, OfJu~ 
in ft; sfrciosu ixoil cun/utta arc from the litlingiaplnr, sj.i}/* 
of Stdcnhofbn ; O. pnsru, from the rnuseliclk.ilk of Ihii- 
leulli: O. bincafti, tioin ihe musehelkalk of VViiriendx ag , 
() E}^rrtont^ fiom im; has at. Lyme Regis; O, Milleriy from 
tbe Yoikshue lias; a nameless sjiccics from the oanie 
locality ( Williamson, Mai'- ff Nut. UiU.y Ib'Ul); ami O. 
Aaass}::, from the musehelkalk. 

Tlm ieen species of i'ossil Asteriaa arc given in the last 
edition of Lamarck from the lias of (^jbiirg and Bamberg, 
tbe lias and Tnuschcdkalk of Wurteniberg, the upper 
arenaceous beds of ihe Westphalian Jurassic formation; 
llie Jurassic limestone of Wdrteinberg and Bairculh ; sili- 
ceous from tlie upper beds of tbe Jurassic limestone of Rai- 
routh; in the Jurassic hmostone of Baireiith; the lower 
iKilite, and the Yorkshire lias. Uf these, Antenajs tabulata^ 
Goldf., from the upper argillaceous beds of llio Jiiiassic 
limestone of Haireulh; Ast. .srututa, Goldf., siliceous fiom 
the upper bed-s of the samo J ura^sie limestone; and yi.i7. 
ateUifrru. Gold., from that limestone, are old) esluhlisho*l 

• ‘irwuay of Uritisli Slur l\.-:l.ei.,’ fcc., 8vo.. Loiuton, 18-11. 

f .Ni'i* ib« .otwlp. 111 wliicli tliiv term — In* JM.uu'.ilU; wnipj. jt Cirrfiu ;raditr-^ 
iR *'innloy»*«t lt»r tha ool'-t (llu* 2iiiiJ of Afichnodenuatu, Curaprti az (lie genern 
VeMa, HiUanut ftnd 
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(U'1 O’l-'CtiU'' , Mini u liiSil lin\ I!l : I tt i 4S^ Mhji iiiltfujUa 7‘-y ,, iiii'i f', 

uro llu* rnhr.f^fi of uDlviiown Cnin»nli.ui> jJujthnn am. ii->i j‘\». 'cii-. i: ivi' a 'trii-'t.m . i >, ,, 

Dr. Manlt'll Holers 1\AO spin ics >'[ l*enUi}i^on(i’ihn\ .SWw/- l>lin;4 (;jrli oilu r, ii^.n 'alm-li alvjia.* tin: tov.i. 

lutuifu^ lu-m*' ()n«, in llio diaik fummlion at Lowes. bolonj; t-uulil nut l;u a-siiiiU 'l 

Mr. Giay bas lately establisbeii two Ibhsil ^euoia ol'Star- Aiihouufh tlio niu>,t euniFiiun iliri.fiMun taken h) tiie , 
— dnmptonia, from tiie Whetstone pits in the {Tree n of e.\ogt>nuiis auil ei il.iirunous piani.s is wrijea!, \ri .i ,■ 
saii'l of Riackdown ; and i'7w2/a. (ioraprehciniing the tcsscl nunibor ot* thorn ilLparl fiuin this louivr-, ami . a n... 

bii’id Star fi^lu-s found in the ohiilk. I areouiii, or for muuo pceoluirity of f-rui oi 

M Diijainiii obseivos that W. Desmoulins has described I -ve iwtvcd a varn*i v of di.^liueliun^. ]n S'lUic . 

x'lci.Sirti Lin//, hord , t. v., Jts:Pi), under the names of •>iem or primary asiendmg ax‘^; h noNfr pii'.bod ala vl t: .* 
A'ii'nus ponfo’idrs, A. hevis, ^\\\\ A, Adnotira, the msu- surface of ibo earlli, and hence sloins ihn^ tonned m 
lated hinall hoiios (osselets) of star-fishes (^Wcmu-v) coniiim called yul/t* rranf^oti/t. These stems wore nn-rtaki n 1)\ u ■ 

liom llie terhary formation ; and that the same author K5t}ini'»ts fur roots, and ibis eiror is still ire*juei!Fl\ . .jm 

llio names of A’^ro/if/mi, af. c/?///;>r)rrt, and /f. 7 >/v;/c- unilud, but the mode of llieir growth and their sii u< n... 
/‘i'ata to other n\,seiets Asterias found in tl>e chalk form- will .ihva^s at once distingui-sh the subtoiranoan .'its m 
.ihoii; hut M. Dujaicli^ obserxes that the clia rad ers could the i out. [llooT.] 

.nsl\ be taken from the very xariabie fiirin of these osselets, A common forin iiftlie siiblenaiieaii ^tem is the inl>n\ 'u" 
uinl the more or less smooth, or more or loss punctated and which a good example is alluided m the potato. '1 he tui.n 
‘^laiiulated, slateof their exlOiiul surface, and coiisctiiientU is in reality onlv the tliickeneil part of a suhui raneaii sunj. 
iliey do not appear to M. Dujardin to possess siilliciont as may he easily seen on exaniming a hunch of llu ui ! J.. 
value. In truth, he adds, as much might be said of many common potato. The tulier mostly produces at inegul.u 
of the species esiabiished by Goldfuss, and also of two inteiwals biid.s which are calledexes, any oneof which, Ocuig 
o^ialilishcd by Aga?»siz under the names of (iuniasier removed by a knife, is caprihle of existing, and fi.i mm:', u )i 

ju)rn9nft and (Lm. Coulnni., on some osseous pieces of As- plantcfl, an inde)Kindent plant. Tubers freipa uilv com.uii 

// /7.'/s found m the chalk ^rrnat ion. He adds that it is at amylaceous mutter, and on this amuini mv nutritive, ami 
least permissible to think that many of the objects studied used as articles of food. 

ind ehe-'vi.d h> MM. Desmoulins and Agassiz ought lobe The ror?/7?/.« is another farm .f suhlcvrancan stem. It i, 
roh'iied to the Asfrrins qur/iquehba of Goldfuas, which is only M'cn in endogoiiuiis pi mis, foiunug a dilated oa.NL> fium 
.ilso round in the chalk. whence the le-ives n.>‘l ilowers spring. It is oheu iiii-UaKci, 

S'l’KLLl'Nl. [Padova (Town).] for a bulb, hut tlHlcis from that organ in being enlnc.v 

STKM, ill Botany, is that part of the plant which seeks j sohd. T't'o crocus, the celchicum, and the arum ailoi i 

the light and developcs itself in the air, forming its ascend- , ex.impjes of this loini of the stem. 

nig axis and grows in an opposite direction to the roMi or The ^oho/rSy oi creeping stem, is a form of the Miliu na 
descending .ixis. Although .some plant.s are sai l to be • nean. It ruiLN along iionzontall} under the sni ta-'e of ih, 
witiiont siem-n vir roots this cannot he absolutely U»’o, as all j earth, giving otf at intervals ro iD ami IhuIn. It i'* lie«inenii\ 
plains develop thetriNL'lves in two dirocti oi'i, unwanhs ami c.illctl a creeping root. The best example is the cuuen • 
d..wiiwards; iho one growili forming the ^ ;eiu, the other ; spear grass. It is on aceonnt of the lacilitv iIiln k:"ri 
\[w rooi, I ateiii ntfirds to growth, that Ibis weed ii Nod,l!ici,lt i.l « !.i i. 

i lie stem, or a«ccu(liug a.xis, i corn]MJScd of fibrous, } Cfilu.n. Oiils a sni.iil portion left in tl'e e !i i/i w il lie i.x.i!.: 
‘•I'.ral, and Ci-llular iiN-ue.-i, cuianged ill various wavs, i sutfieient to tcpiodiice the plant, wlin U soon lapell) -.pn ,(<l 

o'.'sliy aN^umuig .t <’> liml; I ‘u form, ami having a perpen- i by means of iis cieepmu' "steins. 

da'idi.ir fliriM tie.n, and n aimg upon it the vaiious parts of | Tho-.o .stems winch .ippear above the suiiaco of ihi* i .iitii 

die plaiil. Its !' iPi and liiieclioii are however subject to i are called (te?7(//. Of tlui'c iho folltjwing thrios art 'u u- 

M’.i b vari.it.'in in particular cases. In their inunial '>true- ; nionly dislinguisheil : — ^"I’he /-on/ A/oc/f, tn- rhiznma, in ti pio- 
tiii- -teiiii pi'cMoit three principal niiMliruMfioiii cli.iraclin-is- I htrate har(k*i>^d stem, scareel) di'itinguishahle fiom 
?■' .it i!.e three great natural clasNes into winch the vege- | roots, gixintr oil* hraiiehes or young plani.'i. It i> -e*'n -ii il.i* 

I iua‘ kin^iiom is di\id<ai, viz. exogens, cndoiiims, ;i\\i\ \ Asp/dinw Ftin t)ht.^y Fffi./'is oqnih/nty Jutn't/v hr 

c.ci.'geii';. 'I’lio -tents oi’ exogeiLs are the most tomplieatcd frn’muntea, Mt/ /i/dn/a fdfhi, driititihi ttjficii/idis, ^ji‘ lin- 
in >iiuchiu‘ : they possess a central pub, and radiating tiiedul- snreud/s, ov * i.s a hraneh vvhieh piias'ed.-. bum tin 

iaiv ra>s iilleil up with woody tissue, which is depoj^itcd in neck of u |danr beneath the suitace, and heeumcN i*rf r| ns 
*/oneN ol \early growth, and the whide is covensl wiili an soon as it emergi's from 1lu‘ larth, immedi.it<‘l\ pi-dii. !ii 
exicinal li.iik. [KxoCje.ns.] The stems tyf eiidogcns lea\e> ami hr, inches, and siil'Nef|iieiiti) runts hmn i* . luo-’ 

•^ons no pith ur inedull.iry rays or hark, hut the same liNsnes (Liiidley.) This tiain lias been vt'iy \aiiondN unimI lo 
whieh exist in the exogens arc dislribulod n regularly bo.anisis, hut the above delinitiihi expreNses its m'-i no 
lliroughout the miuns of the stem. lKnuouens.] In their qnent and legitimate application. Link u-es II. e w.M.i 
mode of growth they aUo ditl'or, for vvliilsi llio ineieasoof sahuJi-'t synoMMUoiiNly with it. Tlie sloh' is m.ly a modiii 
tlie esogeiums stem takes place from the cenlu* towaid.s cation the suekor. run/tpr i. 

the <*'.reumlerence, tlio endogenous stem depo.sifs its ti.s.sues i a long slender stem, running upon the ground and foniiim.; 
from the circumference towards the centre. In acrogeiis at its extromily loots and a young pi. ml. d iiiN is si-..ii m 
the stem is mostly composed of cellular tissue, and only in the slrawherry. In OichidaccH). the li-aves ami Jlowois .iio 
a few of the higher orders does it posses.s a cylindrical form, developed from the ape.x of an oblong givtMi lu dy wlncii in 
Gf these, the stems of tree-ferns are mo.st ooiispieuou?, its structuic resembles a tuber, l»iil it is above ground : ilus 
which contain, in addition to the cellular tissue, both form of stem, peculiar to Oiciudaeeou.s plants, is calleil a 
WiKidy and vascular tissue m their structure. The mode of psrud/dmlb. 

development of the stem of aerogeps is also difi’eient from Tlic stem, being the primary axis of the plant, neccssanh 
that of the others, * Instead of its increasing by the dopo- supports all the other organs. The first of ihe.se winch a;.* 
silion of matter originating in the leaves, il appears to he a developed is the leaves, which grow from a point of th»* nu o? 
mertf e.xleiision of some common vegetating point, which called the node. These nodes aic either opposile each oihci' 
becomes cylindrical and long, when it is c.ipalilo of being or alternate on the stem, and ihe sp.icc between ihmi is 
acted upon by the influoiiceoflight, as in Ferns, Lycopoflia- called an i/tlvntode. The intcniode is composed of tissue - 
cem, &c., which expands irregularly and remain.s Hat and which arcairangedpaialleliMavertic.il direction ; but when 
foliaceous in such orders as Hep.uic© and many Alga*, a node is formed, the tissues take a horizontal direi la n, 
which develops in straggling threads in some of the latter, passing into the leaf at un angle with the stom. .Vt the. 
and which collects these threads into nias.se.sof reproduclivo point the tissues are more or less coturaclod, from (he >us- 
malter in Fungi.’ (Lmdley, !>• AI- pended vertical development, and in some plants this i. 

though the chariictcr of the stem in the large bulk of the very evident, as m many Lamiaeeiius plants, llio 
orders wdl at once point out the cliiss to which they belong, and the bamboo. The point of union hciwoeri the !c:i( i.. > 
yet there arc exceptions, and in many instances the struc- stem is called the axi/y and at lhi.s piiint is con.staiitly 
ture of the stem would be m> gilide to it.s class. Thi.s is velopod a bud. [Le.af-Riid.] Altliougli in all ca«.C' 
particularly seen amongst those onlcM’S which grow in dump, bud does not come lo perfection, it is always a cuii^i’ftactice 
maishy, and watery places. T\\mh Pi/ularia, Marsi/eut Jsoeles, of the existence of a leaf. The consc(|ueuco of ilic 
aii<l Sidcinia, amongst acrogens: NiiiaSy Cautmiuy Zannu of a bud is the formation of a branch {ramm'). U’hen the 
chdlut Zustera, and Potamogotm amongst eiidogens ; and branches aro numerous, the smaller oiie.s ai - ' .iI'* d 
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.'.•j'i .1 lios forming; ibo .'1 a Tiin* t- 

liOL' IS riiilt'i] :i (• 

Till' I’riucl n)iis I’t liu; slom are <o support llio various 
organs i.l’ili-- pl.i.il, lo '^erve a- a nieilium for oomoying ihe 
sap Irum Ihe roots lo c\cry other part, iiiul to Ijoeoiue iho 
dcposiioiv iM Diaiiy plantM oMlieir \anoiJs serrolioiis. 

(For furilici mronnalioii see S vi^ ; Skchetioxs, Vei^t.- 
TAHLK Kmrr; 'I’lSSeKS, VviiV.lAIU.K. j 

iS'l'K'MMATDl*US. [Sr.vls, \o1. xxi., p. 16 F] 

S 1 K N (Jl 1 -LI N(t. [l*Ai»HR-l I A yci i n( ■ .] 
STKNKOSAURUS. [CucuaiDiLK. vol. viii., p. 16s.] 
l*iMlV*s-or OsM*n, in his Rtiporton Fossil nofttihs to 

the ihiti>h Association for llie ailvanconuMit of .Science, 
letaius the generic, luinie niUtiiirosauriis (proposed hy G»*off- 
roy St. Hilaire, for the gmiaMiko orocudiliaus with subter- 
in.niil m-siiils, hut applied by tlie latter to spends with 
verlebiai of two distinct systems, and allogethei* rejected hy 
M. llciinann Von Mc\er''for that section of the (Jeotlrovun 
gf nil-, which incUidos ihe spoeics wiiii verlebriw concave at 
l.'oth oxtroiiMlios, as m the ociiii': Tf'lmsttmus. 

Kenunii'. it the gemi.s thus ciiTU inscribed occur in tbo 
Kimioeridge ' lay at Sholovcr, and ui the great or ni.tldle 

OohlO. [Sllih I'Tl'SeO^TA Ll’S.] 

STFi\0, NlC.'llOLi\.S, was born in IG.'ls, at Copen- 
li.igcii, and tlirre aLso first sindieil ilie nicd-tal and other 
M’UMices. ibulholni was his pn crptor k, .inal«)in\, and iii- 
dnci*d biiu lo pursue it with .in ardour winch wa.s cTiiwned 
with einnient snei'e.>s. Jl;uin',t ’.eft (\)]‘eiihngen, Sieiio 
•.tmliod for three )e:vis at la*vl' o, and for two ,il F.iris and 
then Iravciii'd tlnDU'^h the -.\realer part of flcrinanv and 
Ital}. At Fhnence, T'enl' i.iiid II., giaml- d.iUe of TiKeany, 
appi'inleil inni his pJns’oian in 1667 ; .iinl C«*.otiv» ill., liie 
iie\t duke, M'l.'iiiicd iiiiii in the ••‘inie pn^t, and inaile hiiii 
tutor to ln> si.n. in IGG'i Steno reuor.u'ed ilie .Lutliernn 
fciiih, ill wliicii he liQil been born and educatt d. but in 
which his ci.iitidciice lu.d been sha hon vlnrin^^ his le- 
.sidoine at Paris by {jo.^suet, and einbuiced the Ronian 
Cailiolie leligioii. Noon uficr, Fredtric 111. of Deninark 
recalled Iiiiii, hut it was not till Cliri^tiAn V., who was inoie 
tolevaiilof Sleuo's new faith, .‘•ueeecded, that he was induied 
to accepi llie piofessorsinp of anatom v at Clopciili.jgen. He 
lield the aptioiiitment for only a .-^liort iinio, and then n- 
tiniied to Fioience, where, in 1677, giving up the study of 
aiiiitoiMy, he look lioly orders, and was con?eeraled bi*.hop 
nt lloliojKilis. Soon after, iiuving been inviiod to the court 
tif lLiru>\er, Ihe pope made liirii Mcar apostolical of the 
' liurehc'., Ill tlio north, and in this ollice ho remained, <le- 
\otino lnm«elf zealously lo hi.s leligious dulic?. till 1670, 
when a Lutheran |)imc.o siicccediug to the goieinincnt of 
M su-jV'.M, lie was fjhligi'd to quit, the country. He retired 
» Miiiisier, and there and mother luirl^ of Griuiaiiy he 
■■oiiunu<''i sidulonsl) pi\aclimg till IGiiO. when he died at 
Sch'verm m Mecklenburg. 

Sleiio is Mow known Vlnelly tliroiigb the ro.siiUs of liis 
anaioruical labouJ^, winch, cou.''idermg the ."hort period oc- 
•■M|ncd m tlu'jii. were neilhev few nor winmpnrtant. In his 
i iau^uial dissertation, piibli-lie«l in 1661, he discnhod ac- 
furalelv the salivary glands and their due s, and especiaiU 
that of tile parotid gland, winch (Jasserins had regarded a.s 
a ligament, and winch has since been comui..:.iy cilled 
.SleUv»’s duel, ihongh it. had been before his (nno •>bsei\ed 
liv (liM.nii Ijiasius. In another sin.dl Ire.'tise Steno first 
di’scii'icil the dm Is of the lachrymal gl.iud! His principal 
w'oik, * i)n the Muscles and (iland.s/ icc., was pui)b-.hcd in 
16f) t, and contains anH)ng nuiny excellent an.'toiTiscal de- 
scrnplioiis, the first g«)od acconni of tlie course of the muscu- 
lar ril»re.soi' ihe heart, tlu* toneue, and the phai) ii.x,aud of the 
an iiomy of the re-piraiory muscles. It nultnle'. uKo mo»t 
of Ins ohservutioiis on the lymph and lymphatics. In his 
' Di.scourse on tlio Anatomy of the Hrain,* iVni-s, 1671), Steno 
.S))(‘aks of its fibrouT slrin ture. and uigo.s llse propriety of 
tracing more carefully ilian had been Intlierio done the 
«*.oui>e of the ncrvc.s mti> it - intcn.w. lie wu ole aNi» .several 
papers in tlie ‘Acta ILifnieiwia,’ conlaiMiiig some excellent 
obsei'Miiiims on the uioliou. of liie lieart in living animals, 
on tlie nature r.i rh(M)vancs and the ova of quadrupeds, and 
on tile di v^dopmeiit of the chick. A brief account of hi.s 
reycaich<'s is piiblislied in Halier, ‘ Bihliolhccn Analotnica,* 
foin. 1 ., p. •JIM. 

STENODATTVLUS. [aK('Ko, vol. xi., p. IfiS.] 
STENODKRMA, M. (roolVroy’s name for a genus of 
Buts. [CHEIIir.l*TKRA. vol. vii., p. iO.J 
STENOGRAPHY, or the ait of bhort-wiitmg, is a term 


Owiupouniled of two Creek words, /ttm'.'ic, c. nlracted, and 
yad«/)Hi', lo write. The invention of sleiiograpliy .among 
the Greeks is gi'iicrally a-signcd to Xonoplum tin* lli^^orlan ; 
hut It is ^:ud that the art was fiist piactised by !‘y thaLi'ir.is, 
and tliat the poet JCiinius was the fiiNt who adopicd a s) -tciii 
of shoii willing liy which a I'er.soii was enabh il lo I'.illow a 
speaker. It is said, ihoiigh upon no very ceilam tcstminny, 
tliai he commenced by employing eleven hundred maiLs of 
his own inveiilioii, and increabed Ihe iiunibcr as circiim- 
slunee.s leqmred. 

There arc also writers w lie asciibc the invenlion of the 
art to Cicero: and it was certainly piactiscil by Inin nii ac- 
count both of its brevity and secresy. Ho remmds (.F/. .///., 
xiii. 32 ) his fiK'iid Atticus that ho wrote ((^d hy 
signs. The art was communicated by (hcevo to'liro, his 
I fieedman, who inade considerable nuprovenicnis m it, and 
is sanl to liave been hkewnse the Tirst person who apjilicd 
It to the cuip' --i' of taking down ]uihlic >peeciies. lii'.-elnus 
atliihiites the invention lo T'lo. The oiahon of Calo rehi- 
ti\.* 6) the Catilmanii'i conspiracy, was pro>er\od by means 
of shorthand. We aie iidbrmed' by Plulaich, m his ‘ Life 
of Cato' (c. *2d), ih.'.l Oil the occasion of ilelivcimg that 
speech, ‘Cicero «lisi;cr.M.'d about the senate-house sexcial 
expert wiitcis whom he had taught to make certiim lii;mcs, 
and w'iio did, m litile ami sheit strokes, equivalent t.) wonl'., 
pen d'iW n all lie said.* Tb;; art was sul)se«|Menli > impiov«.Ml, 
ami sleiK‘iiiaphy hecamc a fasliionahlo aci^oniplishnu nl uiih 
the Romans. 'Jlierc is extant .i work on the ‘‘houhaud 
{nutif* of ihe Romans’) aliiibuted to'l’iio and Sonera, and 
pimied m (Jiiilep.s ‘Collection of liisciipfion.;.’ Al. st nf 
liie Wiiicrs of llial ago allude to the steiiogi aphi<* art m riicii 
works Horace i»umL-» out ils hievity; and Ovid mi nf lous 
it'» adv.intages m ])oinl of x cresv^ It is also e'limm lub'd 
by Ausonius, Martial, Alanilms, and olheis. [NoTMtv.| 
The Roman shoithcind was very dllha’v'nt from om owu : the 
ahlneviations, in general, appear to have re.-cmlilod ilio.o 
adopieil in oidmary wntmg, and wlucli frcqucuilj Ofcur in 
antieiit inanuscripls, as well as m early editions id' Lalm 
works. A \i*ry large collection of MS. ahhrev is 
printed al the end of tibscherFs editi'm of Gams, and 
specimeii.s of anlienl Roman slmiogiaphy aie ;^'i\en m 
Lewis’s ‘ Hisloiical Account of Short hand.’ Some pa‘. 

sages in the Roman w liters, which have hi-en si.p]).»M;d to 
refer lo .short hand, appear to refer to wriliug in eipbi'r. 

I'lie first English treatise on Steuegiapbv w;u ]mhhslii d 
in L')8M, by Dr. Tinmlliy Thighr, and di'dicated to l^uccn 
Elizabeth. It was onlith'd ‘ Clunacierie, or the Art of 
Short, Swift, and Secret Writing;' and consisted exeln- 
sively of arbitrary chuiuclcrs, each of which represeiitcil .i 
vv'ud. Two yiMis afterwards iUipcared * 'I'he Willing 
Sell Old Aiasler,’ m thice ]/iiits, l)\ I’c.cr Rule. ’I'his ■lullua* 
remarks that ‘ Br.icliyurajihy, or the art of wntmg as 
fast as a man spcakclh iix-alaidy, may in apicaiance m‘(. .u 
clifiicult, hut it i:, in eficct very f- Ky. eontaiiimg a inauv 
commodities under a few ja-mciples: 'the shorlnc.s.s whereof 
is attaincii by m'’ni(>ry, tiie awifnicss by practice, ihe swi.i t- 
in*ss by industry.’ The system of Hale, like that .jf lus jiie- 
decessoi* Bright, was formed of ai hilrary chaiacleis instead 
of a combination of elementary inarks or signs. Jloth sys- 
tems vveie exceedingly crude, and ditlicull of atlaimueiU; 
requiring, as tliey did, for their practical application, a ic- 
mnkahb* tenacity t,f nieinory ; but they di^playeri groat 
inaeiiuiiy as first attempts. The earliest clVort lo fonu a n;. 
giilur shorthand alphabet appears lo hav(i been made by .lohn 
Wilhs, wJu), in IG0‘J, j)iihli*xlied ‘The Art of Slenugiaphie, 
or Shoit Writing, by Sjfelling Cliaiacicrio.* The vvoik went 
thmugh niimerons editions. Tlie alphabet w. as formed of 
the most ditlicult and complex charaelcrs, wh'eh were ill 
adapted for joining, their formation c.'^.nsumiiig treble the 
time required for forming the chauiclers in any of the mo- 
dem systems of moderate celcbnly. AVilhv was followed by 
a lio.st of imitators, none of wliom however efiec.ted any ma- 
terial improvement. In 1613 appeared a treatise up,, ii 
Stenography by Edmond Willis, which was foll.iwed in li.;;n 
by that of Wilt; in 1630 by that id' Dix ; and by a LWeat 
number of others at short intervals; and, obscure as mo.st 
of them were, they were u&heicd into the woild wnh the ut- 
most pomposity and eulogv. Thalol Rieli,i»uhli>hed in 1663, 
was praised by Lucke. Hn 17.33 wa.s published the sv.steni 
of Air. Thomas Gurney, which has since boon ho very ex- 
ten?ively pracli'sed by various membeis of his faoiily and 
others, in the hou.-es of parlrainoiit, tlie court., of law, &e. 
Mr. Lewis, in liis ‘ History of Shorthand,* ohi,ervo.s that it 
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lirr.v iUo assiduous studont of a bod system may out- and impoitanco. Some useful piaotir.-xl Ullpu.\^ upon 
ship tin* iu ^lii;cut pupd of u skilful inaslcv; as those by Ta> lot's sysiem have boon made iii Mr. Hoidmw’., > 
wliuiii (luViicv's system has been practisod could only bavo on the art. 

ail.iiiifd eniinenci; as sliorlbarid wntiM's by tbo exercise of Dr. Mavur's system, iluuij^li it oblaim-d IimMi- 

tin' ulmo?,t diligence and per^evora^ce. p.jpulaiity. is inferior to tliat of Tii) Inr, on ;o ( opm i,. 

Anionu; the more recent systems, that of Dr. Byrom do- alphabet requiring a ^lealer uumlvm* of -.tioK*-. ot ili' ■, ^.l,, 
sci\edly occupies a very prominent position. Ho .Miccceded and the fbaraclers beiiit; mure ddlu-iilt of junciion. s i.. 
in foruiiiig an alphabet at once simple, precise, and practi- the publication of Dr. flavor’s ticaiiso^ many oiij. i. . 
cable, as well as in renderinjjj the general details of bis various deitiees of excellence liavi; boon jnibli-licd, m.. 
theory ex<*.eedingly clear and intelligible. His system was of which arc utterly destitute of merit. Thoso of Iti- !■ ii ! 
inoom pa rably superior to any which had preceded it. Indeed sou and Clive aro undoubtedly very in^enioii'i. bui tin/ 
Dr. Mavor (himself the author of a deservedly popular troa- aic too dillicuU of uttaiiimeiu to be geiimally UM?fiil. Tins : . 
In*' ‘III shorthand) observes, in the introduction to his own m(»re especially iho case willi reference to the former. The 
v,t>rk, that ‘it is above the reach of human ingenuity to cx- author claimed foe it the merit of enabling a pe '’t>ii i(. 
(f'od his (Dr. Byrom’s) general plan, which must for ever write more in one iiour than in an hour .nid u iialfhy an\ 
he the basis of every future rational system.’ Numerous other s}Stem before published, llis principle is n»»:il1\ 
other writers have also homo their testimony to the merit of different from flint of any oihcv writer, lie acriMiipli.^lii • 
Dr. Byroni’s plan. Although the treatise was completed by his object by means of thiee horizontal and two pc ip< iid. 
the year I7i(), it was not published till 17G7, after the cuUir lines, whicli are placed at about the same di^iaiue 
author’s death, who, as he depended for su]>port principally from oacli other as the lines of the miisieul .•'cab*. TIs-e 
upon private tuition, obtained an act of parliament for the five lines furnish him (as he observes) with twenty d.^tincL 
so*’nrity of his invention. The doctor, in 17*t9, printed fifty places or situations, which arc called h\ the nann s «*l’ the 
copies of hi.s work for the use of his particular friends. dilftTeiit letters of his alphabet; and in wniinnj by iln^ 
Since its publication it has been edited by several persons, sysfcui, the initial letter of every w'ord is iin 'li.ibly oiniitetl ; 
]\lr. Thomas Molineux, of Maccle'^field, piililished an edition tlie writer placing his pen on tlii* place which repiv.^ent, 
wliich he entitled ‘An Introduclion to Mr. Byrotn’s Uni- that initial letter, from thence procce'ls In wriit‘ the sctdiul 
sei'sal Knglrdi Shorthand ‘ It was popular for many years ; and snbsciiuent leller'i of the woiil. Thef;i*eat(’\actiu‘-.'>ne- 
hn! Its cuculiit ion h:i^ latterly been much diminished owing cessary in the fhvmation and pohilion of the character’) 
to the nuniirous inunovcd systems which have appeared, must prC'^eiil an ’u^urmoulltable obstacle to tlic general 
Many ycais after the appearance of Mr. Molincux's hook, adoption ot the system. Where however any person can 
Mr. William (hiwtross of Leeds, then one ofllic proprietors piaclise ’( with the requisite facility, it is undoiibteilly T.he 
o! the ‘Leeds Intelligencer,’ published a ‘ Practical Inlr*»‘ i»‘‘st wliich ever was invented for llie purpose offolioMin',^ a 
*luction to Shorthand* upon the general principles of Byrom. .speaker. Mr. (Jlive's system is foumled on a nii'cli m*>re 
This unprelonding volume is one of the cheapest and m ist moderate application of the line principle ihmi that of 
Useful uuuinals .of shoriliand wlimh ever appeared It con- Richardson. 

tauu many improvein(iitsou the original \vork. Ihe foregoing remarks conlaiu a hi lef history of sleiiigra- 

The sNsleni next di.-serving of n >tico i*) that of Taylor, phy in this country ; but there is scarcely a counhy in luiinpe 
which ma<lo its appearance in l7S(i, and is entitled ‘An which has not paid more or less alleiitnm to it,*) cu!/n al'on. 
I'ssav intended to e'»iahli'>h a standard fora universal Sys- Those who desire further informalion as to tin* Insinpy of 
tem of Stmogiaphy or Shorlhaiid Wilting.’ This autlior's the art will find much valuable maitcr in Mr. lawvi-'s 
syst'-m Is superior lo tha! of Byrom in sevtu'al particulars; ‘ TTistoncal Account t-f Shorthaml.* The tolluwing alpha- 
hut principally in a greater brevity and simplicity of the bets will in some measure illustrate u portion of the forc- 
nlj)lia!)ct, and the fiouhty with whicli the \anoas characters going remarks as to the improvements which ha\e fruni 
may he joined l*> each other; all points of the utmost value time to time taken place: — 

a li c d e f g h i j k 1 in n p q r s t u v w x y z 

.1 wiiius, ir.o‘». Anrii<LJoo<>r^u\c / O- I cj^vD>oXz 

E.Wdlis, 161S. / \CC^7^\\^^ O kJ \ 1HOC;^a-9 y S Cl ' V ) 0< Z 
Mason. . 1707. \ Vl fL - J C ^ ^ CjC ^ /O \ L A /\ 7 / 

Gurney, . 17;J3. / \ ^ 1 T U • LAAXc^/ 

Byrom,. . 1707. » J) CLT C • \ ^ ^ ^ • D CT / — | . \ ft ^7 — 

Taylor.* . 17H6. 1 — 

Mavor, . . 1789. ^ C X-i O •) O. CT" ^ 0“ \ / Pi W - P /*/ "^ 1 • 5^ C". 

One experienced shorthand writer at least is now an in- us<:crt the contrary. The pupil who is deluded in thus m.in- 
dis]ion^al)le auxiliary in the otiico of every well-conducted ncr, finding, after he has received the stipulatcil numhtn* of 
journal, and to shorthand writers wo owe full reports of the lessons, that hi; is unable to pincliao tin; art, distrusts ..itlicr 
procoe lings of parliament, of public meetings, and of the his own capahilities for learning, or the assertions of lus 
voiirts of law'. The newspaper press has given a powerful teacher, and tlius abandons the study of the art in despair 
stimulus to Iho cultivation of thearl, by affording a respect- or disgust. 

aDe livelihood to a numerous body of indi\iduals. In AVe .shall now give a brief summary of tlui principles of 
addition to wluit it has done for the daily and weekly prc'-s .stenography, according to the sy-slcm of Taylor, as imp'oMMl 
in particular, shorthand is used for taking down sorinoiis, by llarijing. 

scientific lectures, and public speeche.-> both in pailiameiil Of the Alphabet . — The vowels are represented by points, 
and at the bar. The publication, from the shorlhaiid notes a period standing for rt, <?, and /, and a comma for n and .v 
•>fSir Henry Cavendish, a iriemhcu of the ‘ Unreportod Bar- The single consonants of the shorthand alphabet amoum. 
liainent,* as it is termed, which sal from 17Grt to 1774, and only to sixteen, r and z being rejected as uiiuece.vsai y, llu- 
from which strangers were exiduded, is a valuable addition former liaving both a hard and a. soft sound, similar to ^ .iii<l 
to Iho political history of the country, which wo owe to the j, as in the words ‘command* and ‘sentence;* .9 {:> thcrclhrc 
art of stenography. The shorthand notes written according always .substituted for c, where the letter has a soft •^oiind, 
to G urney’s system w'erc found amongst the Egerton MSS, and h where it has a hard sound: /and r, being siinil.ir m 
By students of divinity, medicine, law, or others who may sound, are both represented by the same characier. I'oi tiv 
wish to preserve the whole or parts of discourses or lectures same reason, and j aro represented by one cliaiaclcr, ''' 
on scientific or other subjects, shorthand may be studied with arc also 4 and o. Characters arc also assigned to *1 -'.h’’ 
great advantage. The art however is not to ho acquired consonants, such us r/t, a/i, and The.>^e double c<»M.-<»i asiis 
Without the diligent application of many months, and it also conduce to both perspicuity and expedition. Th- ' 
roijiiiros eonsiderahlc manual dexterity, though worthless are distinguished from each other by their ].osjii* M. For 
treatises and travelling teachers of stenography occasionally instance, should tho period be placed over tlie h>p of a 
• As improved by Harding lu the ixMiitloa* of the vowelv. ‘ coiisonant, it signifies a ,’ if placed against the side, or oppo 
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siH' Use centre nMsroMiMt, it becorneb e; if placed at 
ilio buttom, /. l ive pronoun / U rcprotentcd by a 

nuirk similar to tin* top part of a note wf adiuiiutioii. The 
nnnnui is niIicu placo-l in the same situalion as the dot or 
period Ibi <:, and n when in the same sitiuition os the dot 
for Wlicn* vouids have been f?ener«Uy omitted, cither 
ihriMitrli the ha'.te of tiaiiscnhini? remarks on any subject, 
or for c\podiiion in lollowintr a speaker, lliey ou^ht, where 
such ;> 'mmjiso is icndered necessi\ry, to be supplied iimne- 
dntely nherwards. while the subject, written is fresh in the 
recollection of ilu; writer . In all words which have neither 
iiuopiont, lernmiative, nor long vowels, no niiddle vowel 
should hoexpicssod un]e>s some peciiharily may render it 
cxpi-diciit or necessary todevnitv^ from this general rule. A 
word of more than one syllabic, having a long vowel in it, 
rnii.st gtoieiaily have that vowel expressed, because the long 
\owcl being found in that syllable which is most distinctly 
heard m ]uonouneiation. atfords the greater^! help in read- 
ing; at the sumo lime, however, when a wind of more than 
one svlUible consists of several conscumiits, even the long 
\()W(ii may be frequently omitted. The various characters 
of the alphabet represent, when placed by them elves, a 
numlier of small worils. Kor example, tlie « or a/i is 
written by a dot; and also ct/tJbya comma, tlie former 
being wiiiten above the line, and the lalier below. The 
lion'onant h repre!,ents the word dr, btj, been : d, dn, did, 
done: f, off, of, if; g, God, give, go, good ; h, have, he; k. 
know, known ; 1, Lord, uU, with and so on throughout the 
alphabet. For the attahiTncul • t practical proficiency in 
the art, it is ncce‘^sary lhal Ihr alphabet should be acquired 
so perfectly as lobe wjiticn < orrecily four limes in aimniile. 
It is necessary also in ll.is place to explain that and r, 
which in Iho alphabet appear to bo precisely the same in 
form, are dKlinginshed by iho former, when joined to 
anotlicr consonant, being written downwards, and the 
latter upwards. 

Of Prejnmtiotni and 7 V 7 ’wn;#u/tVj».y. — Prepositions and 
terminations are tho Icllcrs or signs by which the first and 
Ja>l svllabloi of words arc represented. The whole of the 
single and double consonants of tho alphabet are employed 
in denotiiig tbo beginnings or cndmg.s of words; iii which 
situalion.-, the letters are not joined to the other part of tho 
Word, but placed so close as to sbow their connection and 
prevent their being mistaken for separate and independent 
woiih. 'J’lie letter Z represents the pieposHion.s«6.v, oh^, &c. ; 
.iMd ibe Icnnioaiious ole, ible, bly : the leUei d, the prepo- 
-iiiOMs de and deft, and ^thc iLMininations darn, end, f'ned,\ 
ij„c : the letter f, tho proposition ./brand the tcrmiiialion i 
ful ; and the oilier alphabetical cliarai’iers are appropriated 
m a Munl.ir manner. Besides the coniiouanls, scNcral arbi- 
trary ni.tilv.s aic also used to denote the ending.s of word.s. 
Ill many cum;:, a pieposilion and a toruiinaliou together are 
all that are neces ary to rcpre-senl a word. 

Of Arbi tnir>es.-^ln the sy.stem of Taylor very few arbi- 
tiiiiics are employed They do not exceed twenty in num- 
bor, and may geneially be employed with advantage, which 
is iu‘*re than can be said of the arbilraries of several other 
sysicm*<. The experienced shortliand writer may readily, 
aiid wiih much benefit to himself, increase the number <if 
th ^sc marks as occasion may require. For instance, the in- 
dividual who acquires tlio art of writing shorthand for the 
piivpos,.‘ of Its praidical application in a court of law, may 
rculily assign arbitrary marks for such technical terms or 
lengihy wtirds as are of mo'it frequent lecurrnice. Jn the 
same manner the student of medicine or divinity may also 
form such churaclers to suit their own peculiar pursuits ; 
and those persons w ho ])raclise shorthand for a variety of 
purposes may in like maiiiior adapt them to the sovcral 
subjects on which they may have occasion to take notes. 
The great capabilities of arbitrary characters in the-se re- 
.spects have not, we believe, been pointed out as they might 
have been, cither by Mr. Harding or any other author into 
whoso system wc have looked. 

Qf the mode of Sfielluig.^Tho great aim of shorthand 
bi'ing to represent w»ord.s by ilie fewest simple characters 
possible, all lelicrs which are not distinctfy sounded in any 
word must be omitted, except in ca»es where their retention 
may setrui oocessary. If words are written as they are pro- 
nounced, every silent letter will of course be omitted. In 
following a speaker however it is necessary that all vowels 
hlunild be omitte d, or otherwise it will be impossible to take 
more than the substance of bis remarks. Where however 
piopur numes occur, Uiey should either have the vowels in* 


.scried or bt» written in longliand: tho latter mctliod is 
most advantageous, as the names, when so written, serve u-, 
lallying-points to tho eye in deciphering short haiitl notes. 
Where the vou els are omitted in general writing, the lulo 
IS to write such of the consonants a.*? are soiiudod in the 
pronunciation of any word. 

Of Miacellaneom Modee of Abbreviation, — As in follow- 
ing a speaker all the vowels require to be omitted, and the 
consonants only written, so all the small words in asentem e 
aie likewise left out. In some cases however, where the 
speaker is deliberate and tbe writer is export, nearly all thrs 
Words may be expressed. In tho nbridgement of scnienccH 
of course the writer ks guided by hia own judgment ;ind tho 
necessilics of tho case. The difi'erent lenses and moods of 
(he verbs are generally expro'-sed in the Engli>li language bv 
(ho help of Diner verbs, us shall, have, had, run, could, may, 
must, be, &c. Ttiese being wrillcn by their first consonant, 
may bo joined together; hut a point should be inserted over 
the cbaracler.->, to signify that they arc tho first loiters of 
words in the sentence. The radical part of a woid loo may 
often be sutlicient to denote the whole word, as e.rp, for ex- 
penses, pos, for possible, and so forth. A mode of con- 
traction much used in common writing is to express the 
first and last consonants of a word, inserting a dash in the 
middle lo show that it is deficient. This plan may be 
adopted in short-haiid writing, or the coinmun letters may 
be occasionally used. If the characters cannot be distin- 
guished by the plan first pointed out, the termination may 
be written under the first consonant. The usual abhrevia- 
tions in longhand can be adopted in shorthand. If a part 
of a sentence is to be repeated, a line may be diawn under 
it, and a can t placed where the repetition should be 
read. 

As our object is not to supply a manual by wliicli the 
art of sliurlhand may be acquired, but rather to iiflbrd some 
information concerning its leading principles, we liato 
omitted explanations of minor imporlunce. 

STENOPS, llliger's name lor a gimus of Prnsvnh, his 
third family of his second order, Pniltcata, of Mminnaua 
including the genera Lons and Nyctfcebns' of GeolfiMy. 

iMr. Bennett, in Uis Gardens anfL^frnaaeruf of the Zoolo- 
gical Society^ observes that in nn early memoir un tlio 
family to which the Slow paced Lemur belon^^s, M. Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire divided it for the first time into those minor 
groups of which it was most obviously composed. But Mr. 
Bennett remarks that M. Geoifro) lias since cairied the 
principle of subdivision to a siill greater cxtcnl by separat- 
mg tbe slow-paced Lemur from the slender Lons, willi 
wlucb ho had previously nssociatod it, in order to form fioiu 
it and some oiber doubtful species the genus Nyciwebtiw 
Mr. Bennett cannot perceive any MilficiLMil groiinds for thus* 
disuniting two aninuds s.o iiitimalely allied to each other, 
and (lillenng in no imne esseiilial characters than the soim*- 
what greater kngih of tlic nose and ot the limbs in the one 
than in the oilier. For this reaf»on Mr. Bennett prcl’or.s 
M. GcortVoy's older arrangement, and jii-oceeds in aci onl- 
ance therewith to describe the Slow'-paced Lt-inur as a 
apeeies of Loris, which he consiilers to be a well-marked 
and circumsci ibed natural genus, differing from the Lemurs 
of the same auihor in many highly imi^ortant characters. 
Mr, Bennett adds, that it is to be regretted that M. (bjof- 
froy should nut have ap]>lied the latter name to the spc»ues 
to which It was originally given by Linmeus, ^d to whicti 
alone it is, in Mr. Bennett's opinion, in any degree appli- 
cable, the Madagascar animals at present cumpreheuded 
under it not presenting, he observes, even one of those 
characters on which Linnmas himself states that ln.s generic, 
name is founded. 

* In common with the latter group/ says Mr. Bennett in 
corttinuation, * the genus Lms forms part of that division 
of the Ouadrumanous order which is essentially dis- 
tinguished by an uner(ual number or irregular disposition 
of the incisor teeth in the two jaws ; terminal nostrils with 
sinuous openings; and a long tabulate or sickloi-shapeil 
claw upon the fore- finger of tbe hinder hands, all the rest 
of the nails being flat and rounded like those of the greater 
part of the monkeys and of man. The Loris diffei s from 
the other genera of this family in having four i .cisors in 
the u|)per jaw, nlaeed in pairs with a vacant spuci. belweem 
and SIX in the lower, directed obliauely forwards; cau|nes 
of moderate size ; twelve molars above and ten bdww ; a 
short rounded head and little or no tail. Sometimes^ dijt 
would appear, the lateml incisors of the upper jaw, which 
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arc always smaller than the others, are cither entirely want' 
in» or so minute as nut to be easily seen. But M. Geoifroy 
was emibled to detect them in the identical speu^mou which 
Vosuiucr had declared not to possess them ; and it is by no 
nicaiis improbable that future mvesti;;ators may ascertain 
their existence in the stuifed individuals sent from Java by 
M. Lesohciihault, of which M. GeotTroy has made^a new 
spei ios, principally on account of tho supiiosed absence of 
iliesc teeth. In addition to these primary characters, the 
Loiis aie distinguished by largo prominent eyes, placed in 
IVoiit of the head and at no great distance from each other ; ' 
short ears, scarcely rising through the hair with which they 
areuncsted; a rough tongue; nostnls projecting beyond 
me mouth and surrounded by a naked miiz/Jc; and thumbs 
widely separated from the lingers, both on the fore and 
hinder liumls.’ 

Tho species included in the genus Lemur of Liiuifcus are 
Lemur iardif^radus^ Mongoz, L. Macaco^ L. Catta, and 
L. volans. The hx alily assigned to L. Mongoz, L. MacacOy 
and L. CattUy is Madagascar. 

Chivier ai uingos under the Hifakis (Lemm\ Linn.),* T.es 
LnriSy vulg. Swgrs parcfiseux {Sfcnof.Sy 111.) h<*lween tlie 
/y/i/m* LLich\notijs, III.] and Unlago [OToncxifs, III.], 
ill* slates that the Loris have the teeth of the MaUis, only 
tiiat the points of the molars are sharper; a short muzzle 
(iiiuseau court d'un doguin) ; a slender body; no tail; 
great ap])ro\imatO(l eyes; and a rough tongue. Their 
noiirislmieiit, he sa\s, consists of inserts, small birds oa 
quadrupeds, sometimes their progression is excessively slow, 
and ihcir habits nocturnal. Sir Anthony Carlisle, he adds, 
full ml at the base of the arteries of the limbs, the same 
division into small branches as exists in the true sloths. To 
this jKirt of Ihcir organization we shall presently allude more 
at large. Cuvier remarks, that two species are known, both 
IVoin the Kast Indies — ‘ La Loris paresseuXy ou Lr Pares- 
sett.r de Pengale {Lemur lardigraduSy Luin.)* and * Le 
L'uis grefe {Lemur graciliH) ;* the latter, he remarks. Im. 
the nuiO more iiiistid by a projection of the intermaxillary 
bones, and upon this difference of the nose M. Gcoffroy has 
nude of the drsUnamed species his genus Nycticebus and 
of the second his genus Lons. 

M. F. Cuviet iifesigns tho following dentition (that of tho 
t .2 6-6 

Great Galago)— -Incisois - ; canines,-; molars,* — 

3(1 -to the small Galago, the Slender Loris, tho Cingalese 
Luui, the Slow-paced Loris or Lemur, and the Dwarf 
i.c!r.ar, with hardly more than very slight exceptions, which 
aie only manifostud in the incisois and false molars. 

Th«* following arc the generic characters of Loris and 
Nycticebus, Geoff. ; — 

• Loris : four upper incisors ; six lower incisors inclining 
forwards; head round, eyes very large, limbs very slender, 
no tad; four niniiimoo coming from two mammary glands 
only.* Tho tibia longer than the femur; ears short and 
haiiy. 

^ 4 1-1 6-6 

Dental 1? urmula : — incisors canines t- ; ; molars - = 

o 1—1 0— J 

36. 

Species. — I , Loris gretCy Loris gracAliSy Geoff ; Le Loris, 
Buff. ; Le Tardigradusy Seba. 2, Loris da Ce.ylan ; Loris 
CeylonicuSy Fisch. 

I’lio localifsr assigned to both these species is Ceylon ; but, 
according to M. Lesson, neither GeoftVoy, Dosmarcst, nor F. 
Cnvier admit the second species, regarding it as a simple 
\arioty differing hardly at all from Loris gracilis, 

Nycticebus, '' Hoad round, muzzle short, eyes very large, 
ears short and hairy, a tail more or less long, extreiuuies 
s 1 < ng and robust. 

Dental Formula Incisors » canines \ — ] j 

6 1 — 1 

6-6 

molars ;; — ■ ;s=34or36. 

•Spocies, Nycticebus Hehgalensis; N Javantcus; and 
iV. Ceylonicus: all from the East Indies. 

We here adopt Mr, Bennett's view of tho subject, and 
take the Slender Tjoris and the Slow-paced Loris, or SfouJ- 
paced Lemur, both of which are confounded by Linntuus 
under thp name of Lemur tardigradus, as examples of the 
genus Zoiis. 

appttr4*ullV confluent, ara uetually distinct ou each 
agree lu number with the mamincr. 


We first notice Loris gruntic 
Description. — Visage produced and , lvi> 

high above the nose; cars large, lluii, luul roumhii ht.-U 
slender and weak ; limbs veiy long and sslonder ; tliumli ou 
each foot more distinct, and separate fioiii the toe.*.; Hi :4 
and the throe outmost toes are Hat nails; tin the iiii«M.„r 
toe of every foot a crooked claw; no tad: the h.iir uu Hi. 
body universally short and delicately soft ; tho colour on th.- 
upper part lawny, heuealli wiutish, space round tho eu < 
dusky ; on the head is a dark-shaped spot with the i nd 
pointing to tlio interval belwecn the eyes. i.,cnglh from 
the tip of the nose to the anus only ei^hl inches. 

JJnbils, d^r. — Feiiiniiii, whoso description we have given, 
states that iiutwilhflauding the epithet (tardi;j;iadiim) yuen 
in Seba, who has lignicd the animal (male and female) in 
tin* .35th plate of his first vulutno, the SlemhT iAunm 
\ery active, ascending trees most nimbly, and huviiu*; tlm 
actions of an ape. ‘ If,* says Pennant, ‘ we credit Seha, the 
male climbs the trces,.und tastes the fruits before it presimts 
them to its mate.* Seba himself observes that the epiil.ri. 
iardtgradum is misujiplied. Olliers say that il is a iiiclat.- 
choly unimnl, silent and very slow, sleeping in thtrduy and 
only awaking in the evening, and living on insects, 
and eggs. 



Loris {'im-iliri. 

J.oris tardigrodus . — The most accurate «le*.ci ipiiuii know n 
to us IS ih u gi\en by Mr. Bennett, in tho work above quomd, 
and which wc hero present to om* readers in hU own 
words. 

‘ Tho Slow-paced Lemur is an animal of small si/o, 
scarcely equal lo that of a cal. The largest individual 
noticed appears lo be lhat seen by Ponnani, who slates Us 
length at no less than sixteen inches from the nose to iht* 
exircmily of its back. Its proportions are short and thick- 
fet; and the apparent clumsiness of its form is much in- 
cieused by the manner in winch it iisualh •coniniris lUcIf 
! inUi a kind of ball. Its head is broad, tial, and rounded, 
witli a slightly projecting ami pointed muzzle, in which the 
nostrils are perforated laterally. Its eyes arc largo and 
perlcclly orbicular, and furnished with transverse pupils 
capable of being entirely closed during the day. and of 
being very largely dilaled at night; llioir inner cantlius is 
siiuated so low towards the nose that tlio motion of the eve- 
lids appears to take place in u diagoinl mstead of a Inin- 
zontal direction. The ears are short, round, widely open, 
but buried in the fur; and the tail is merely a rudiment of 
a few lines in leni^tli. The hinder limbs are comsideiahly 
longer than the Ibrc. Tim whole of the body, with the 
bxceptioB of the muzzle and hands, is thickly invested with 
long close woolly hair of a deep ashy grey with someth iiig 
of a brownish tinge. A deep brown or chestnut band passes 
along the middle line of the hack, and is acx^ompanicd on 
either side by a faint greyish stripe, expanding on the buck 
of the head into a still lighter patcli. The dark niidd:o 
stripe divides on the head iiilo two branches, eacli of vv ludi 
is again subdivided, the posterior division pad>iiig iiaiis- 
versely across the forehead and enclosing the ear, the aiiti i ior 
crossing the eye obliquely and extenaing lo the angle of 
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ilio iiiou'.li. Between iho two, above the outer angle of the 
r)i*, is a large wlnii; ''pfl. Each of the o^os is siirreunfU'd 
b\ a riu^ of do'^W) blark, between wbieh a narrow while 
hue Iroin the hack part of the head to the tip of the 

nose, whwli, with llie exception of the naked niii/zte, is aUo 
while. The l.iMi r, lo^elher with llie naked parts of the 
hands, “f ii li\id llesh-coloui* willi u tirigo of black. 
0)1 iln- under surfaco the fur is of a lighter grey than 
abo\e.’ 

Yheio me some parts of the organization of this animal 
ih.it ie(|iiire Tiioro iiarticular notice. 

Sjr Aulhony Cai lisle injected the ai'tcrial system of a 
Ltn;tnr /an/igraduSt and upon tiaciiig the coin sc of the 
\os-.el‘4, so as to make a diicd preparation, which is now 
Hi the Museum of the Iloyal College of Surgeons in Uxi- 
d.ai, ho found that an iiniisiial appearance of distribution 
Mas exlnbilod by the large trunk.s of the subclavian and 
exlenial iliac arteries. He shows that immediately after 
tho subclavian has penetrated the axilla, it i.s divided into 
Iwenly-lliree cfpial-sizcd cylinders which surround tlie 
piiiM ipal trunk of the arleiy, hero diminished in .size to an 
incoiisider.ihle vessel. These cylindrical arteries, he oh- 
sci\es, acoompauy each other, and divide with the ulnar and 
laihal branclies, being di'.tiibuted in their route upon the 
muscles, ea«-h of which has one of these cylinders. The 
Ollier hiMiuduis, fur example the radial and ulnar, proceed 
like the mleries in general, dUtieisi.ig themselves upon the 
the membranes, joints, boe.os, &c., in an aiborcscent 
I'oiin. The iliac artery, lie tells ns, divides upon the mai- 
gin of the pi lvis into upwaris of tMonty equal-si/ed cylin- 
ders, surrounding ihe mam trunk, as descnhed in the 
axilhuy artery : these \essels aie also finally disirihulcd as 
111 the upjier exlrcmity; the cylindovs wholly upon tlie 
nit‘,^(les, and the arhoreseent brunches on all the other 
parts. The ey Imdrieal arteiies, he adds, do not di\ido into 
equal sized eyliiiders, but are distributed as in the generality 
of .'lijimals. 

Sir Anthoiiy coiieludes by observing that it would be of 
some iiiiporlaiKe in jiliysiology to uscortain whether the 
other slow-moving quadrupeds have any peculiar arrangc- 
ni' iit of the uiteries of those hiiibs. This .solitary fact, he 
remarks is hirdly suificient for the foundation of any 
iVmoreiii al explanation of the slow mo\eineiU of these mus- 
cles: if however it should he corroborated by similar clv- 
c-umstancfs in other animals, ho thinks that a new light 
maybe ilirowii upon muscular mol uni, by l racing a con- 
nection between the kind of action produced in a muscle, 
and the condition of its vascularity or supply of blood. 

Mr Baird, jii his interesting paper in the Magazine 
0 / Nat. Ihst., vol. i., Ib29, leinarks that all the known 
Mavnnalm close their eytduls in a direction upwards and 
downwards, and, m general, tlie upper eyelid is iho one 
possLssing tlie greatest degree of motion. He found how- 
liver that in hi-, slow-paecd Lemur, the eyelids were brought 
together ill a diagonal direction, or outwards and inwards, 
which gave the annual at the moment of shutting its eyes 
a most peculiar look. It was the under or outer eyelid that 
ha<l Ihe greaicsl degree of motion, tho upper or inner one 
being almost fixed; and he concludes that \.\\ii nrbicuiuris 
ocuH must be very pow’orful. After the death (d* the ani- 
mal, and when Mr. Baird had left this count) y on a second 
n»yiige to India, the eye was dissected by Dr. Knox, who 
loiind that the peculiar movement of tho eyelids above 
described did not depend on any peculiar stimcture, but 
merely on the greater degree of strength of the orbicnUins 
iHuscie. 

Mr. Baird also ob.«crved another peculiarity in the species. 

' Beneath the longue proper,* says he, ‘ if J may so call it, 
which is somewhat like that of the cat, though not rough, 
is another tongue, white-coloured, narrow, and very sharp- 
)ouUed, which bo projects along with the other one when 
le oats or drinks, though he has the power of retaining it 
within liis mouth at pleasure.’ Mr. Baird however had not 
been able to see any ])arliciilar purpose to which he ap- 
plied It ; hut he t^owhiin use tliis double tongue when eating 
Bics, of whieii he was exceedingly fond, snapping ihera up 
rll 0 ^t eagerly when presented to him, and catching them 
Jiiinself when they were reposing in the evening upiin the 
walls of the room. 

HMts, Little or nothing certain appears to be 
known of tiie habits of the Slow l^mur of Bengal in a state 
of utilure, except as they may be infetred from those which 
it e.dnbits in captivity, lu this latter state many good ob- 


servers have narrowly watched it, and have recorded their 
ub.serv aliens. 

Vosmaei* received one in .fiine, 1768, and kept it m Ins 
chamber. It ^Icpt all day to the C'cning, not uakin,Ji (ii 
being summer) till luilf pa.^t eight. It was sJiul up in an 
oblong cage, seenred willi iron bars, and constantly sh pt 
sitting on Us hinder parts close to the bars, with its head 
brought forwards between its fore-feet, which were bent 
against its belly. In this attitude it held on strongly to the 
wires with it.s hind feet, and often by one of the anterior 
feet as well, which induced Vosmaer to think that tho arii- 
ni.il ordiiuinly slept in trees atlaclicd to the brunches. 
When awakened, it moved very .slowly, and always the saiue 
from the cum men cement to tlie end, dragging ii&elf Irum 
bar to bar, grasping one above with its foroToot oi rather 
hand, and not ((uitting its hold till it had siowly hot very 
powerfully seized another with one of its anterior Ret or 
liands. The sarno slownes.s inurked its cieeping on the 
.aground, along whudi it dragged one foot after the other, as 
if it had been paralytu.. in this mod»* of progression it 
raised its body but very little, so little, that as it dragged it- 
self forward, the belly w»is frequently iu»t more than tho 
breadth of a finger from the gruiind. It was vain U* at- 
tempt to drive it by putting a !<;ick through the hais; I'or it 
wunild not quit its hold, and if pushed too ruugiily, its uiily 
defence was biting the slick. As the evening a| prouclu;d 
It awaked by degrees, like one whose sleep is broken after 
long watching. Its first care was to cal. for the day Iiad 
been dedicated to repose. After its repast, wliuh it dis- 
patched with comparative celerity, the remains of its foimer 
meal were evacuated. The fa;ces were in small pellcl.s hke 
sheep's dang, and the urine had a strong disagreeable odour. 
The se^- captain who brought it o\er, stated iliat it led oh 
rice boded very thick, and lliat it had iie\er been aceii to 
drink. 

Vo^inacr, impro.ssed with the belief that his animal would 
nut refuse a different sort of food, ga\e it a leafy lime tree 
sprig; tins it rejected. Kriiils, such as pears and clu’rnes, 
were more to its la?te. It willingly ale dry bread and hi,-.- 
cnit; hut, if dipped in water, vtouid Unicli neither. AVlieii 
oflered w'ater, it smelt it, but drank not. Kggswere favour- 
ite did. * Tl aimoil a la fureur Ics aiufs,’ are the words 
of Vo&maer, who, concluding from it.s appetite for eggs that 
it would cat birds, gave it a live .sparrow, which it instantly 
killed with a bite, and nto the whole very gicoihly. lie 
gave it a live cockchafer, to try whether it would cal nisccts : 
It look the offering in il.s paw, ami dovonied it completely. 
Vosmaer afterwards gave it a challinch (pilu;on), winch it 
ate with much relish, and afierwurds slept for ihe remainder 
of the day. He often saw it .slil! awake at two honis pa*.^ 
midnight; but from h:ilf-pa.st mx in themoining Us sleep 
was so sound, that it.s cage might be cleaned without dis- 
turbance to its lepnse. if forcibly awaked during the day 
ill order to tci/.c if, it was vexed, and bit the slick; hut 
with a very slow motion, repeating the cry cif, n/, a?, ilrawmg 
out the ai each time into a plaintive, languid, and tiemhlmg* 
note, in tho same manner as is reported of the American 
sloths. When it was thus harassed for a long time, and 
Ihoioughly roused, it crawled two or three limes round its 
cage, and then slept again. 

The specimen observed by Sir William Jone.s was a malo, 
as Vosmacr’s appears to have been ; and Sir W^illiam thus 
gracefully descnbe.s its habits: — ‘ lij bis manners he W'a.s 
for the most part geiitlo, except in the cold season, when 
his temper seemed wholly changed; and his creator, who 
made him so sensible of cold, to which he must of ten have 
been exposed even in hi.s native forests, gave him, piobably 
fur that reason, his thick fur, which we rarely see on ani- 
mals in those tropical climates: to me, who nut only con- 
stantly fed him, but bathed him twice a week in water ac- 
commodated to the seasons, and whom he clearly di^lin- 
uished from others, he was at all tunes grateful : but when 

disturbed him in winter, he was usually indignant, and 
seemed to reproach me with the uneasiness which ho felt, 
though no possible precautions had been omitted to keep 
him in a proper degree of warmth. At all times he was 
plea.sed with being stroked on the head and throat, and fre- 
quently suffered me to touch his extremely sharp teeth ; 
but ttt all times his temper was quick ; and when he was 
unseasonably disturbed, he expressed a little rc.sentment by 
an obscure, murmur, like that of a squirrel, or a greater de- 
gree of displeasure by a peevish cry, especially in wuj^r, 
when he was often as fierce, on being much importwrod^ 
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as any boast of the From half an hour atier sunrise 

to half an hour befof%i^n6©t he slept without intermission, 
rolled up like a and, as soon atf he awoke, he 

began lo prepare hidau^f for the labours of hU approaching 
day, licking and drcising himself like n cat, an operation 
which the llexibility of his neck and limbs enabled him to 
perform very roniplolely : he was then ready <br a slight 
breakfast, after which he commonly took a short nap ; but 
when the sun was quite set^ he recovered all bis vivacity. 
His ordinary food was the swoot fruit of this country : plan- 
tains always, and mangoes during the season ; but he refused 
peaches, and was not fond of mulberries, or even of giiaiii- 
Nas : milk he lapiicd eagerly, but was contented with plain 
water. In general he was not voracious, but never appeared 
satiated with grasshoppers, and passed the whole night, 
while the hot season lasted, in prowling for them: when a 
grasshopper, or any insect, alighted within liis reach, his 
eyes, which he fixed on his prey, glowed with uncommon 
fire ; and having drawn himself back, to spring on it with 
greater force, he seized his victim with both his fore-paws, 
tnil held it in one of them while ho devoured it. For other 
purposes, and somefiitfes even for that of holding his food, 
lie used all his paws, indiilerently, as hands, and frequently 
grasped with one of them the higher part of his ample cage, 
while his three others were severally Engaged at the bottom 
of It; but the posture of which he seem'ea fondest was to 
cling with all four of them to the upper wires, his body 
being inverted; and in the evening he usually stood erect 
for many minutes, playing on the wires with his fingers, and 
rapidly moving his hQi\y from side to side, as if he had 
found the utility of exorcise in his unnatural state of con- 
fnieincnt. A little before day-breok, when my early hours 
gave me frequent opportunities of observing him, he seemed 
lo solicit my attention ; and if 1 prcseiUed my finger lo him, 
no licked or nibbled it with great gentleness, but eagerly 
took fiuit when T ottered it, though ho seldom ate much at 
bis morning repast: when the day brought back the nighty 
his e>e>t lost their lustre and strength, and he coTupOMnl 

Jniiustif for a slumber of Umi or olovun hours My 

liiilo fiiond was, upon the whole, very engaging; and 
when he was found lifeless in the same posture in whicli 
ho would naturally have slept, I consoled myself with be- 
lieving that he bad died without pain, and lived with as 
inucii pleasure as he could have enjoyed in a state of capti- 
vity.* 

Air. Baird, in the paper aliovo quoted, gives an account of . 
one I'f these Loris (fomj,a clown, Dutch ; name in Ceylon, ' 
.(ocording to that gentleman). Mr. Baird's specimen was a 
iijiile, atid was obtained at Pulo-Penung /Prince of Wales's 
Inland). When Mr. Baird wrote, he had been in po^session of 
Ale animal upwards of nine months. Its food consisted of 
fruit and small animals, such as birds and mice. The plantain 
was the fruit of which ho was the most fond, and was the only 
fund Mr. Baird saw him eat when he first got him into his 
liobsession. The necks of fresh-killed fowls formed tho major j 
part of its sustenance during the voyage. It was particularly i 
fond of small birds : these, when put into his cage, he killed 
speedily, and, stripping off the feathers, soon devoured them, 
eating the bones as well as the flesh. Veal was preferred 
to all other butcher's meat, and it was fond of eggs ; meat 
boiled, or otherwise cookod, it would not touch. Sugar 
appeared to be grateful to its palate, and it ate gurn'Orubic. 

* As flesh is ^not i^always lo^be liad quite fresh (the only ! 
state in which it is acceptable to him), he has for some 
timo mst been fed upon bread sopp^ in water, apd 
sprinkled with sugar ; this ho eats readily, and seems to 
relish it much. M. Vosmaer mentions that his animal eat 
dry biscuit, but refused it if mpistenfid with water ; neither 
would it ever taste water. ^ This is completely at variance 
with tho habits of my animal, for he not only eats moist- 
ened bread, but laps wgter hke a eat.' ' When food is pre- 
sented to him, if hungry, ho soizos it witli both hands, and, 
letting go with his Kight^ holds it with l^is lefit all tho time 
ho is' eating. Frequently, whett feeding, he grasps the 
bars in the upper part pf his cage, with fits hind paws and 
bangs invert^, appearing exceedingly intent upon the food 
be holds fast in the left band. .Ho U. exceedingly fond of 
oranges in this the animat re^embfed a domesticated 
Lemur albi/rons once in our possession;^* but when they 
are at all hard, he seems very rauchpusklod how to extract 
the juice. 1 have, upon suon an occasion, seen him lie ail 
length upon his back, in the bottom bf his cage, and, 

f rasping the piece of orange With both*’hands, squeeze 
^ C., No. 142C. 


the juice into his mouth.’ Mr. Baird, aflur tbo cry 

mentioned by Vosmaer and Sn* W. Jones, sa\s, ‘ \\Wi. x\{q 
cat annoys him, which she does very frcqm:nil\ bv 
over him. ho repeats the cry nearly a dozen liim ., : \i 
always however expressive of anger. He has anotliiM* 
sort of cry expressive of eagerness to obtain anything: tb,-, 
isiwiich grulfer in sound, not shrill nor loud, but uppaif inlv 
made by forcing tho air out of his nostrils. He hkcb niurii 
to bo stroked under the chin and throat, and aUo under ibe 
arms, turning his head round to the hand hkc a cal, utui 
lifting his arm, stretching it out beyond his head. Though 
not a very sensible animal, ho is still evidently capable of 
feeling kindness and showing resentment. He allows his 
throat and fixic-urms to be stroked, but refuses to let the 
same liberty be taken with his lower limbs. For home time 
while in China, a little Chinese dog was his compuinon. 
sleeping in the same cage with him ; and, with the excep- 
tion of a few occasional jars, they lived very comrortnbh 
together. As the dog grew up however they were fecijaraieH. 
A cat, the only animal in the house besides hinihelf, ha^ 
made many overtures to him, and when lie is allowed to 
get out of hi.s cage, he is followed up and down the room by 
his feline companion, who evidently wishes to make him her 
playfellow. Any undue familiarities Iiowevfron her part 
are met with an immediate repulse from him; and, uim 
time, when patting him rather incautiously with her foot, 
he bit her so severely, that she now, though evidently wish- 
ing to be on good terms with him, keeps ul a safe distance. 
This same cat ha<i, since this, become more ttiiniliar. 
Though not daring to approach him, she follows him whoiv< 
ever he goc',, to his groat annoyance, and ronder^» herself 
an objLHJi of his abhorrence. He cries out on her .ipproacli, 
and U sadly tantalised by her playful trick of leaping over 
him. He seems to be rather a social animal notwitbstaiid' 
ing. A large japanned tray attracts a good deal of his 
attention. Seeing his imago reflected in it, he walks before 
it, and tries to grasp his own imago. Finding his eflbri.t 
ineifectual, he imitates the action of tho child, by pcefung 
behind it, with expectation to see iho object there. Betbie a 
looking-glass ho shows tho same regard and cuiiosit).’ In 
most rcspecU. iJio rest of Mr. Baird's description agrees 
with those of Vosmaer and Sir \V. Junes. 

M. dObsonviUe’s memoir is very interesting, but oilers 
no diiVorcncos sutricienltu justify thainsertioii of bis account 
of his specime^iM^ length. Tho little anirnul, which enjoy ctl 
comparative liberty, being siitferod to go at large, appean d 
to him to be very iiiuob attacbed. lie used to caress it afier 
giving it food ; and the marks of sensibility upon the pari 
of bis favourite were, taking the end of his haml and pioss- 
ing it lo its bosom, fixing, at the same tunc, its half opened 
eyes upon bis. 

One that Pennant saw in Jxmdon, slept holding last to tho 
wires of its cAgo with its claws, us above described, and he 
states that tho inhabitants of Bengal call tlio animal Chir- 
mimdi BtUU or Billy. Sir \V. Jones says of it, 

* The Pandits know little or nothing of the animal: ihe 
lower Hindus of this "province generally coll it Lujjahaiiar, 
or the Bashful Ape; and tho Mussulmans, retaining the 
sense of the epithet, give it the absurd appellation of a cat ; 
but it is neither u cat nor bashful ; for ttiough a Pandit, 
who saw my J.iemur by day-light, remarked that be was 
Liijjdlu, or modest (u word which the H indus apply to all 
sensitive plants), yet ho only seemed bashful, while in fact 
he was dinisighted and drowsy ; for at night, as you piu*- 
ceive by his figure, he hod open eyes, and as much boldness 
as any of the Lemures poetical or Llniioun.* 

In a state of nature there can be no doubt that its 
habits are, for the most part, arboreal ; and that it take« its 
prey by night, seizing that winch living, such as small 
birds, mice, and insects, by surprise, probably whilst they 
are sleeping; and varying its diet by having recourse to 
flruils. 

Localiiies , — *As tohis country,* says the author last quoted, 

* tho first of the species that 1 saw in India was in the dis- 
tridfof Tipra, pronerly Tripura, whither it had been brouglit. 
liike mine, from the Garrow Mountains ; uiid Dr. Anderson 
hiforms mo that it is found in the woods on the const of 
Coromandel : another has been sent to a member of our 
society fiom one of ihe eastern islc.s ; and though ilie Lons 
may he a native of Sil4n, yet 1 cannot agree with M. de 
Buffon that it is the in iiuite," sociable, and docile jmiinal 
nientionod by Thevenot, which it rosombles neither in size 
nor distiosition.’ 

Von, XXI II. - K 
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It hag been found it\ other puils of tho peiimsula of 
Hindagtan; and in Java, Punang, and Cevlon. 



^ Ixirif tftnligrail'U. 

STE'NOPUS. [Shrimps, vi»l. xxi., p. 4*25.] 
STENORHYNCtlUS. [Seals, tol. xxi„ p. 1G3.] 
STEPHANO'MI A. [Physoobada. vol. xviii., p, i.lft.] 
STE'PIIANUS ATHENIENSIS (Sri^tavoc *Afli,vflTot)a 
an antient Greek physician, tho author of sovortil tieatises 
still extant. Nothing is known of the events of his life, 
except that (if wo may believe the titles of some manuscripts 
at Vienna) ho was a pupil of Theophilus Protospaihunus. 
(^mbec., Biblioth. Vindok, hb. vi., p. 198, *2*23, 492; hh. 
vii., p. 352, ed. KoUar.) Neither is it known for certain 
when ho lived, for his having Theophilus for his tutor does 
not at all help to dechle this question, as it is equally diffi- 
cult to (lelermiuo the date of tho master as of the pupil. G. 
J. Vossius de Philo$oph„ cap. 1,3, p, 109, in Opera, 
tom. iii., cd Ainst.) and Fabneius {Bibhoth. Ur., tom. xii., 
p. 69.3) think lie is the same as the author who is knowui 
by the name of Stephanits AieJandrinux, land who dedicated 
his Work De CfirysopoeJa to the emperor HeracHus (a.d. 
GIO 641); and that he rni^ht have been culled Aihmiensis 
from having been born at Athens, and Alexandrtnus from 
having scllled at Alexandria. Probably however neiiher 
of these gn?at scholars ever saw his works in llm original ; 
as Dietz, his editor, notice.^ several words that occur in them, 
which seom to helmig to the eleventh century rather than 
the seventh {e.g, 4rvxia nippara. Comment in Hipporr, 
‘ Pro^noHl.' p. 87 ; ibid,, p. 89 ; Xaywihirov Koi/iacf* 

flai, p. 94; /idYrnTtc, p. 146; ojcari^i^, p. 154; kXokIov, p. 
J.59). The fust of his works that wo possess is a Commen- 
tary on the ' Piognostics’ of Hippocjrates, which was first 
published by Dieiz (who calls him ‘inter Hippocralis in- 
(fifpretes sequiohs uetalis facile pnncep.s*), in the fust 
volume of hjs Scholia in Hippocratem et Galcnum, Regiro. 
Pruss., 1834. There is also a commentary on the * Apho- 
I'Hins* which bears his name, and which in fact agrees word 
for word with that which is commonly attributed to Theo- 
philus. Some extracts from this are inserted in the second 
volume of Dietz's collection. His commentary on Galen’s 
Ad 0ittiUconem de Medendi Methodo, is said by Fabricius 
and Clibulant {Handb. der Bitcherkunde jTur die Aeltere 
Medi(^. l.*cipziK, 1841) to have been first published at 
Veftice in Greek by Aldus, 1636, 8vo. ; but Dietz doubts 
the existence of this edition. He has himself inserted the 
commentary in the first volume of his collection mentioned 
above. It had before appeared several times in a latin trans- 
lation by Augustinus Gadaldinus, VeneL, 1554, 8vo.. Lugd., 
|«45 and 1558, 8vo. Another of his works was published in a 
lUtin translation by Casp. Wolf, with the title Alphabeium 
EmMneum, eive Dioeerjridie ei Stephani Athetmnns de Re- 
mediis Estperih Uber,^.,T\%m\,\m, 8va. llie twsatiseon 
fevers, sometimes attributed to Stephanas Albeniensis, is 
in fact by Palladtus. [Palladius, vol xvii., p. 170.] 

The work on Alchemy by Stephan us Alexandrinusoousists 
of nine wpdCctc* or Lectvret (see Fabricius, Biblioth. Or^ tom. 
xii., p, 695), with the title Srepdvov ’AXtfav^pUc, 06eov/im- 
aoD KtU MfydX^c Kal ravnie 


TLxvric wept Xpveoirouaa llpa^tc iv Oty irpwri|. It Was pub- 
Itsbccl in Latin, Patas., L67.h 8vo., by Dominic Pizimcnlus, 
together with Dcraociilus, 8}nGSius, and other wntoisou 
the same subject. Tho writer was a Christian, and hvod 
(as was before noticed) in the seventh century. Remesius 
(ap. Fabric., Bibl. Gr.. tom. xii., p* 757) speaks higlily of 
his work, but notices that he falls into the common m ror of 
tho Eastern and Greek chuiches of that ago respecting tho 
procession of the Holy Ghost. This was one of tho works 
which Dietz was preparing to edit at the time of his death. 
(See SchoL in Hippocr. et Gal,, Praefbt., p. xix.) 

It may be mentioned that the father of Alexander Tralli- 
anus (Alex. Trail, De Re Med., lib. iv., cau. 1, p. 230. od. 
Guint.), and a physician of Edessa, sent oy Justinian a.s 
ambassador to the Persian king (Piocop., Dc Bello Peru., 
hb. ii., cap. 26) must not be confounded with the two writers 
noticed in this article, both of whom probably lived much 
later. 

STF/PHANUS BYZANTI'NUS, ii Greek grammarian, 
the author of a geographical dictionary, the eailicst proba- 
bly ever written. Nothing is known of his life, and his 
age is uncertain; he is platu»d by Saxius (Onomasticon, 
U 620) in the latter part of the fifth century. Of bis original 
work nothing hut an abridgeineiit made by Hennolaus, 
another grammarian, who lived in the time of the emperor 
.Justinian, has come down to us, with the except ion of a 
fragment of the letter A beginning with Dyme and ending 
with Dodona, which was first published from the * Bibliotheca’ 
of Peter Seguier, by Samuel Tennulius, Amstel, 1669, 
4to. A comparison of this portion of the original work with 
its abridgement will show how mucdi valuable matter has 
been omitted by llerniolaus. Cunstiintine Porphirogenne- 
tus, in his book ‘ De Admin islrando ImperK>,’c. 23, 2 J, and 
in that on the Theniatu (lib. 2. Therna 6, 9, 10, 12), quotas 
from Stephanas and gives much fuller extracts thuii are 
found in the ‘ Epitome,’ and in one iiistanco citc.s him by 
name {Therna 9, * De Sicilia;’ see * Kxceiplu Conslantini 
Peiresciana,’ edit. Henr. Valesius, p. 4y3 ; and also Kty- 
molng. Magnwn, voc. S^^icuo). In tho work, as it has 
come down to us, iiiiicb of the lettcn* K, from KK to KO, 
*is wanting, which is known to have existed, according l.i 
Scaliger, quoted by Fabricius {Biblioth Grace., lii. 51, 
Hamburg, 1717). The latter part is less full than ilio 
euilier; from Piitrw to S little more than the names ol 
places and their adjectives are given ; from tiiis lettor on- 
wards the extraols become less meagre. In X and t2 we 
have whuk from tho difference in style, may be considered 
an uncui tailed tianscnpt of the original; Iho first nine 
articles of y aro abridged in tho ‘ Codex Vrali»l.,’ like those 
of the preceding letters, as if the epitomist had dcfnated sud- 
denly in his undertaking. The difficulty of distmguislit 
ing the original material from the possible additions of 
Hermolau.s prevents us from relying with any certainty 
on seveial passages in the work which have been ihouglit 
to refer to Stephanas himself. tJnder the word ’AvtinTopua, 
he or his abridger speaks of Eugonius, a giammanan 
(according to Suidas) ortho time of the emperor AnastuMus ; 
ill tho article r6r9oi oocui the words, ‘ as has been said by 
rao ill the Byzantica;' and under littrXt/Aa (Belblehem) are 
expressions, which prove the writer of them to have 
been a Chrutiau. Westermann, in the preface to lus 
edition of Stephanus (Lips., 1839, Svo.), is inclined to apply 
these passages to him rather than to Hermolaus, and his 
reasons are apparently just. In the Burney MS. 50. li, 
254, British Museum, in a volume entitled ‘Vit®, Moics. 
etrDichi Pafrum Sanctorum, Ordine Alphabetico diaposila, 
ett Johannis Mdachm Prato Spirituali aliisque Auctoribus 
collecta,’ is mention a Stephanus of byzantium, who is 
described as one of the scribes or chariularii of Maurianus 
tho Generid; his great fame is spoken of, and a miraculous 
scene at his death is described, at which the narrator and 
Theodosius, bishop of Babylon, are said to have been pre- 
sent. A Count Mauripnus lived in the time of the emperor 
Zeno, A.P, 490 {Chron. htiohal., 261; Cotpiis Byzant. 
Script., Venet,, 1729): and another Was Comes Domesti- 
oortim in the time of Honorins (Banduri. Comment, in 
Antiq. C, P., lib. ii., 477, ibid.), and it is possible that some 
future disoeyery may connect the Stephanus mentioned 
in thft passage with the subject of this biography. 

IVestermann has adopted the title Ethnics (’BOt/uil), on 
the authority of Eustathius, instead of that of flipl rfdXcMv, 
prefixed to the work by Aldus and others. The editions 
of Stephanus are. Aid: Manutij, Venet, 1502, foL; 
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vent. e\ Juntar. otticin , 1521, fol. ; Gesner, Basil., 155.*{ 
tol ; XvlliTuler, Basil., 16f>8. fol., cum custigat. ; Thomo) do 
Pincdo, Attisiel., 1678, with a Jjaiin Iranhlalion and use- 
ful commoiitary, and tlio fragment publi‘»hed by Tennulius. 
Luc. H Olsten., Lngd. Batuv., 1684, with many annota- 
tions ; Abraham Berkol, Lugd. Balav., 1688, fol. llns 
edition was finished by Gronovius, 1694, who ropubUshed 
the fragment with a triple Latin translation in the 7th vol. 
of the * Thesaurus Antiq. Griec.* (See Saxii OnomoH,, and 
Fabneius, ns cited above; also the edition of the latter, 
Helmstadi, 1774, for some additional remarks.) 

Tile work of Stephanus contains many interesting par- 
ticulai’s relative to history and mythology; it treats of 
towns, nations, and tribes,, giving to each proper name its 
gcntililial adjective. It does not however appear, ns some 
have supposed, that the chief object of the author was to 
convey grammatical information, and a title to the work, 
written at the end' of the fragment already mentioned, and 
quoted as proving this, is not considered genuine. The 
number of authors cited in the fragment makes us the 
rnoio regret the loss of so valuable a compilation a.s the 
wiiole work must have been. The notices of cities in the 
* Kpithme,* particularly of those which struck coins, arc very 
useful in the illustration of the local history and topography 
of the antient world. 

STEPHKN, the first Christian martyr, lias been sup- 
posed, on lio very sufficient grounds, to have been one of 
the ‘seventy-two disciples.' It is more likely that he was 
un Hellenistic Jew, and one of the large body converted on 
llic day of Pentecost by the preaching of St. Peter. He 
appears to have been a person of some reputation, and was 
one of the seven deacoi).s chosen to attend to the temporal 
alfairs of the growing church. The Jews, from the difi'ereiit 
synagogues out of Palestine, exasperated by the defection 
from their body of so eminent a person as Stephen, lost no 
opportunity of contending vehemently with him , and ulti- 
mately brought him before the Sanhedrim, to give an ac- 
count of his belief and conduct. In answer, he commenced 
’I fine oration, the object of which appears to have been to 
open, historically, the true design of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, and the consummation of that design in Christ. The 
olijoct of thus discourse has however been disputed ; and it 
M as, in fact, not fully developed by the speaker, as he was 
iMleriUpted by the clamours of the mob, who ‘were cut to j 
the heart, and gnashed on him with their teeth.' Ho was | 
however encouraged by a vision of * heaven opened,’ and of 
Christ glorified ; on declaring which to the people, they 
rushed upon him, dragged him outside the city, and there 
stoned him to death, a.d. 33. With his last breath he in- 
voked the pardon of God for his murderers. This was en- 
*lirely an extraiudicial act, the elfcct of popular excitement; 
for the Sanhedrim did not convict him, and had indeed no i 
power to iiitlict death. | 

STEPHEN 1. was elected bishop of Rome after the 
death of Lucius, a.d. 253. He was applied to by the 
Christians of Gaul concerning some differences which they 
had with Martianiis of Arles, who appears to have been 
unusually austere ih matteiw of discipline. Next cnmc the 
commotions among the Christians of Spain concerning the 
two bishops Basil ides and Marlialia,'who were both deposed. 
Basilides went to Rome, and, it appears, prevailed upon 
Stephen to take his part; but the Spanish bishops applied 
to Cyprian of Carthage, who approved of the deposition of 
Basilidea, and caused it to be confirmed by a council held 
in Africa. A controversy arose between Stephen and Cy- 
prian concerning the b^tism of heretiCH, but (he authen- 
ticity of the letters of Cyprian and Firmilian concerning 
this dispute has been disputed by some church historians 
and critics. Stephen died a.d. 257, but the manner of his 
death is not clearly ascertained : the. * Acta S. Stephtini’ are 
not coMiSidered a$ genuine. Of Stepliien’s waitings we 
have only ftagtnents of episHes. (Oupin; Walch; Mos- 
heim; Ceillier.) 

STEPHEN II. Was elected after ZachArifts (A.a 752), but 
died three days after hU election, without being consecrated, 
for which reason he » generally omitted in the series of the 
popes. 

STEPHEN IU„ a native of Romoi^ was elected the suo^ 
cesaor of Stephen II., and he ia styled by hiany Stephen II. 
AstolpHus, king of the Longojbairds, haying shortly before 
driven the Bvxantines out of Ravenha, ana the Exarchate^ 
and Pentapdlis, marched tewatds Rome^ in violation of the 
peabe concluded between his pred’ecessbrs ahd that see, and 


having advanced as far as Nurni, sent ino-siiu^ors to the 
pope, requiring the inhaliilanl^ of Romo lunl iis auehy to 
pay him a capilaiion tax, and acknowledge bun f.jr 
liege lord, threatening to pillage Rome in ca>e of vehK:.!. 
Stephen, having applied in vain fur assistance to the E;v!,ipni 
emperor Constantine Copronymus, who was at ihai tum, 
busy in breaking images and peisecutiiig image worshippers, 
had recourse to Pepin, king of the Fraiiku, whoso atwchiion 
to that throne in lieu of the deposed Childcnc, ihe la^i no- 
rninal king of the Merovingian dynasly. had been coimie- 
I nanced und sanctioned by Zucharias, Stcplieirs predreosisur. 

! Pepin sent two legates, to endeavour to pre\ail u)m>u AnIu! 
phus to desist fiuin annoying the pope. Their l•^*lnon!,trll- 
lihns proving useless, pone Slepheii determined to repair lo 
France in company with Pepin's legates. Pepin received 
the pope with the greatest respect, and was ci owned cUn) 
anointed by him in the church of St. Denis, togeilicr with 
his two sons Charles and Curlomann. It was tlien agreed 
betw'eeii Stephen and Pepin that Pepin shoiiM oblige Asiol- 
phus to evacuate not only iho duchy of Rome, but alto the 
Exarchate and Pentanolls. which he had taken from the 
Byzantines, and that those territories should be ru.ide over 
to Sc. Peter and the Homan see. Pepin, accompanied by 
Stephen, marched with an army into Italy, defeated Aslol- 
phus, besieged him in Pavia, and obliged him lo pionii-e to 
give up Ravenna with tho Kxurchaio, which embraced (he 
actual provinces called the Papal Legations and the Pen- 
lapolis or present Marcli of Ancona, including Urbino and 
Pesaro. Astolphus made ihe promise, and gave hostai;;es to 
Pepin, who quickly returned to Franco (a.d. 754). In the 
following year however, Astolphus, having recruited his 
forces, inarched straight to Rome, to which he laid siege, de- 
vastating the country around. Pope Stephen now wroto to 
Pepin in ihe most urgent manner, in tho n;inie of St. 
Peter: ‘Petrus vocatus Apostolus 5 Jesu Christo Dei vivi 
lilio: Viris excellentissimis Pipino, Carlo et Caroloraanno tri- 
bus regibus,' &c., promising them and all the French people 
eternal life, if they would support tho riglits of St. Peici’s 
see, but threatening them with eternal perdition if they ne- 
glected so to do. Ijiese remarkable letters of pope Stephen 
are in Baronins, Duchesne, and the Codex Carohnu.s. 
Pepin quickly repsired lo Italy, again defeated Astolphus, 
M’ho had been obliged lo raise the siege of Rome in order 
to oppose him, and besieged him in Paviu. While Pepin 
was encamped before that city, an enVoy appeared before liiiii, 
sent by ConS?a1itine Coproiix miis. emperor of the East, who, 
after pruning Pepin for having driven tho Loiigobards out 
of the Exarchate, demanded its restitution to its former 
sovereign the emperor. Pepin replied that the E.xarchate 
had belonged lo the r.iongoburd.s iiy right of conquest, and 
aho by the will of ihe pi:o]>le, who hud given iherastdve.s up 
to king Luitprund, in consequence of the peisccutiun of the 
images ordered by the Greek emperors; und that now by the 
same right those provinces belonged to Pepin, who had 
taken them from the Lougohards. and that he had thought 
it expedient to give them to the pope for the honour and 
advancement of the Catholic church, and to keep it free 
both from the heresies of the Greeks and from the ambition 
and rapacity of the lA>iigoburda. (Anastasias in VUa Stp- 
phutii III,) Pepin, having dismissed the envoy with this 
answer, continued to pres# the siege of Fav in, and Asiol- 
phu.s was obliged to sue for peace. Pepin required him im- 
mediately lo deliver to his commissioner Fuhad, abbot of 
8t. Denis, the towns of tho Exarchate and PeiUapolU, and 
to cause them to be evacuated by the Lougohards. This 
being done. Fulrad carried the key# of those towns’ to Rome, 
and deposited them on the sepulchre of the holy Apostle, 
together with the solemn deed of donation signed by Pepin, 
his two son^ and the principal barons and prelates of France. 
This act of donation is lost, hut from some of the expres- 
sions, gathered from pope Stephen*# letters^ it appears ilmt 
it was made to tho blessed Fetor, and the holy church of 
God, and ' to tho Roman republic.* The city and duchy of 
liome were therefore not included in the donation, as they 
had not been conquefod eijlhelr by the Loiigobards or by 
Pepin, The pope tboh entrusted tho administration of the 
Exarchate to the erchbishop of Ravenna. Sfome criiks. 
especially French^ and Sigoums himself, assume that Pepin 
gave to the pope only the * utile dominium’ of the Exar- 
bhate and Pentapolis^ and retained for himself and hi# suc- 
cessors tho • jui imperil,* or sovereign rights. 

Soon this memorable transaction Astolphus died Of 
an acciqeht While bunting, end Deaiderius. king of Tuscany, 
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wj- rlioscn by the f.on‘^<iliui(K f»r ilioiv Katcliis, 

bn)l,Uor of Astolpbus who bad fonuevl> abdicated the crown 
and (nrned monk, loft Ins convciit ati-i a^ipiri'd again to lliu 
lhri>ne. Dc-i.lfiiUs up^diod l<» pope Stoplion, who onleved 
Ratohis to rot ova to his convent. Kiitrhis obeyed, and 
Desidoriu^ was acki.ijwlcdged king, lu the ibllowing 
year I April, 7o7) pope Stephen died, and wnis suct-ecdod 
by Pan! 1. We have of pope Slepboids wrilinga, besides Iws 
letters in the Codex CArolmus, his ‘ Respoiiba ad Gallos,' 
in flaidiim’s ‘ Concilia.' 

STHIMIEN IV., styled 111. by some, a Sicilian by birth, 
was elected pi*pe \.n. 7H8, more than :i year after the death 
of Paul 1., during which lime one Con&taiitinc, a layman, 
ami hroiher ofTolo, duke of Nepi, intruded himself h\" foveo 
on the papal see, having obliged Gregory, bUliop of Prameste, 
to ordain and consecrate him. At last part of the Roman 
clergy, supported by the L)ng»»bard duke of Spoleto, who sent 
an armed ftnee to liouie, oxorcamo the fsuuoii of Coiistan- 
tuie, who was deposed, deprived ot lii« eves, and shut up in 
a coinent, and Stephen w.is elected. The new pope con- 
\okiMl a i ouiicil ill the Laieinn, in wliich all the abettors of 
t lorisitiniine xvere degiadou. Shortly ofler, new di.sluib- 
an* cs hiuke out in Home, which induced Desiderius, king 
t'!' I he I-oDgobardN to go thither with aomc troops. Ho liad 
•cvoral iiilurxiowft with pope Stephen in the Vatican 
Rihdica eulside of the w'alljs, and assisted him iri rjuclling f 
the iie-ufiectmii, the leaders of winch hud their exes put I 
out. 

Kun; Pepin being dead, llv. kingdom of the Franks was 
divided l»»*l\vc».n his u\o .-ons Charles and CHrloraaiin. 
Port ha, Fcinn's wiikjw, leaving minle a journey into lud), 
saw king Dfsidenoh, 'md airangcd with him u matrimonial 
ulhai.ee. bfdacesi two of his dmighlcra and her two "lOns. 
l*upe Siejdien, upon hearing this, wrote to the two kings of 
the Frank.s a very violent letter, which is contained in tlie 
Code.\ Caroliiuis.dijfsuadiiig them from the projuised alliance, 
jiiul asserting that it would be ‘arruiit folly to eontaminute 
their iiobjo legal race with the perfidious lind infected race 
of the Longohardh, who hvad brought leprosy into Italy, and 
who did not deserve to bo reckoned among nations ; that 
having pr(;im.sed to St. Peter to bo friends of Ins friends, 
urid enemies to his enemies, they ought to shun the ulli- 
auce of the f.ongvjbards, who wore enemies to RomC)’ adding 
.several scripUiral pas^sages which he made to bear upon the 
buhject: ho concluded^ h) stating that he wrote this letter 
upon iho sepulchre of the holy; Apo.^tle, and he threatened 
them willi oxcummunicalion if they spurned his advice. 
'J’iio alliiuice however took place, at least in pmt; for 
Clmrles (.snerwaids Cliarlernagno) married Hermcngaida, 
daughter of Ue^denus, wliom ho repudiated a year after, 
tM marry Hildegard, a G(*rrnan princess. 

Sergius, archbishop of Ravenna, being dead, the arcli- 
tleacon l>co was elected his succes.^or ; but Slaunlius, duke of 
Rimini, went to Ravenna with an armed force, and violently 
placed in the archie pi scopal see the archivist Michael, a 
lav mail. Pope Stephen refused to consecrate Michael, who, 
after having hirippcdtho church and trca&ury of many valu- 
abloh, HI. last retired, and made room for Leo. U is said 
llnit king Desiderius favoured Michael. Pope Stephen, in 
the hitler part of hi.s pontificate, was at open variance with 
the king of the Loiigobards, who kept or recovered posses- 
.<.!on of Ferrara, Comacchio, and Faciiza, whicli formed part 
of the long-disputed Exarchate, Pope Stephen died at 
the hegmmng of a. d. 772, and was succeeded by 
Adrian 1. 

STEPHEN V., a native of Rome, succeeded Leo III., 
A.D, 816. Sliortly after his consecration he wont to Franco 
to confer with Iho emperor Louis the Pious, whom he met 
at Orleans, and who rrveived him with great honour. On 
his ret urn to Home, he died in the seventh month of his 
pcintificato. He founded at Rome the inonaslery of Santa 
Prassede, which he gave to a congregation of Greek monks, 
who retained their own liturgy. 

STEPHEN VI., a Homan, succeeded Adrian III. in the 
year 885. lie found, on his accession, the Lateral! palace 
stripped of its treasures and other valuables by tlic relatives 
and aitoudants ol the late pope, acc'ording to the practice 
of thuNo times. The public granaries were also empty, and 
tho people of Rome were suffering from famine rosulthig 
from a bad haivest and from Swarms of locusts which had 
desolated the country. Stephen ordered the fields to be 
sprinkled with holy water ; but at the same time he pro- 
mised a bounty in money for every measure of dead iOcusU 


whicli the pea<iants should bring him, and this had the 
€‘ffi.'ct of clearing iho i-ountry of that scourge. He also sold 
Ins own properly to relieve the poor. Pope Stephen had 
been consecrated by John, bishop of Pavia, who was one of 
the Impel nil ‘ nii«si but tho emperor Charles the Fat was 
angry because the new popo had not waited for his appro- 
bation, and ho sent some of liis officers to Home to arrest 
him. but Stephen having, forwarded the report of his 
election, made according to the canonical tornis.nnd nume- 
rous attestations of both clergy and laity, the emperor was 
]mcMriod. In the year 8S7 Charles the Fat was deposed, 
and his vast monarchy parcelled out. Berengarius, duke of 
Friuli, was elected hy a part of tho Italian barons king of 
Italy ; but he found a rival in Guy. duke of Spolcto, who 
overthrew Berengurius in battle, and was crowned at Home 
by the pope, in February, 8t)l, with the title of emperor, 
*Wido Inipvrator Augustus.* Soon after this solemnity 
pope .Stephen died, and W’as succeeded by Forrao'sus. 
Pope Stephen is said by Gulielmus BibliothecHruis to liavo 
been a man of learning: he collected manuscripts, which 
lie gave to the Basilica of St. Paul. 

STEPHEN VIL, bishop of Anagni, and a native of 
Rome, succeeded (a.1). 896) Benedict VI„ who had not lived 
a month after his election, which took tilace on tho death of 
Formosun. Slopheii, from what motive is not clearly ascer- 
lumcd. persecuted with the greatest hitterness the memory 
of pope Fonnosus. caused liis hotly to be disinterred and 
stripped of its pontitlcakgarmcnls, and thrown into a ct>m- 
muii grave among laymen. He justified himself by the 
fact that Formo.'^us, before lus elevation to the papacy, 
had been excommunicated by pope John Vlll., in conse- 
quence of the frequent factious strifes which often broke 
out at Home. Stephen also annulled all the acts and de- 
crees of Forinosus. Tins atfair of Formosus gave rise to 
much controversy, winch lasted during several successive 
pontificates; and a contemporary writer called Auxiliiis 
wrote in defence of the memory oi l^'orniosus, ‘Du Ordnia- 
lione Formosi Libri Duo.* In the jear 897 an iii^iiricclion 
of the friends of Formosus broke out at Rome, sind pope 
Stephen was seized, cast into prison, and sliangied. Ilo was 
succeeded by Romanus, who annulled all StephciTs acts as 
to Formo.^iis. 


oiisrur-i^ viu. succccaea JLeo vi., \.d. 92«. Tins 
was the period when Marozia, and her husband Giiido, duke 
of Tuscany, rplcd in Rome. They had put to death pope 
John X., and are said to have done the same to his .successor 
Leo VI., who-;f pontificate la.sted only seven months. The 
election of Steplien is supposed therefore to have been 
effected with their approbation; but we have no histuricul 
record concerning the particulars of his ponlificute. The 
tenth century is tho truly dark age of Italian history. Sler 
phen VIIL, stvled by some VH . died in December, 930, and 
was succeeded by John Xf.. son of Marozia. 

STE PIl KN 1 X. succeeiled Leo Vll., a.d. 93y. Rome was 
then governed by Alberic, son of Marozia, who assumed the 
title of ‘prince and .senator of all the Romans.* Lillie or 
nothing is known of Stephen lX.*s poiiliflcate. Martmus 
Polonus alone, a chronicler of duhiuns authority, says ho 
was roughly handled by the Roman.s in a popular tumult, 
and w'as crippled for the rest of hia life. He died a.d. 942, 
and was succeeded by Martinus HI. 

blRl HEN X., btyled IX. by some, Cardinal Frederic, 
abbot ol Monte Casino, and brother of Godfrey, duke of 
Tuscany, succeeded Victor II., a d. 1037. He had been 
legate ol Leo. IX. to the court of Constantinople, and was 
learned in controversial divinity. His election is said to 
have been unanimous. By the advice of the monk Hilde- 
brand (afterwards Gregory VII.), ho sent two legates to 
Milan to enforce the deejreoe concerning tho celibacy of the 
clergy which the chujxsh of Milan bad not vet adopted, 
ihu dispute had begun m 1021* at the council of Pavia, 
and It lasted for neai'Iy half a century. Stephen issued also 
several bulls against simony, which was prevalent in his 
time. He sent for the learned Petrus Damianus, who had re- 
lireil to a secluded cloister, and obliged him to come to Rome 
under pain of excommunication, ami made him cardinal 
and bishop of Ostia. The pope also visited his former 
monastery of Monte Casino, in which he enforced a strict 
discipline. He also issued a bull exempting the clergy from 
tho jurisdiction ol the lay courts, and from paying tribute 
to laymen, p rom some passages of Leo Ostien8Ui,and other 
chropiolers it has been surmised that he intend^ to make 
hi» brother Godfrey king of Italy. But the pope fell ill. 
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aivl «Ii(5<l at 1 he beginning of lo58. On his deaf hbcfl he 
roeomnujuded the clergy and people to wait for ihc return 
of Hildebrand from Germany Inifore they elected his sue- 
oessor. but the advice waf not followed, and u schism en- 
sued. [Bknkdict X. ; Nicholas IL] 

STEPHEN, ST., first king of Hungary, son of the 
Magyar chief Geysa, and Sarolta, the daughter of Gvula, a 
Hungarian nobleman who had been baptized in Greece, 
w'tts born about »79, at Gran (Kstragan, the antient Strigo- 
nium). 

His father Geysa (Gyuzb, i,e, Victor), whose fierce and 
iiidomilable cliaraelur tlio Christian Sarolta had succeeded 
in Softening, allowed Piligrin, bishop of Lorch, to preach 
the gospel to the Magyars; but iheso first attempts proved 
unsuccessful, and it was only at a subsequent period, when 
(ievsa himself was converted, that a few of his countrymen 
followed his example. The number was however greatly 
increased upon the arrival in Hungary of St. Adalbert, who 
advised Geysa to allow Christians to settle there ; and in 
consequence of this permission being granted, a num- 
ber of Germans and I lulians established tlieimelves in the 
neighbourhood of thocapiliil.Gran. Tho majority of ihoUun- 
garians being however still attached to their gods, persecu- 
tion as well as other means of conversion wore used against 
Ihein. In the midst of propavations for a powerful attack 
against ius heathen countrymen Geysa died, and Stephen 
suerei'dod him in 907. 

The logond says that an angel had announced to Geysa tho 
hir^h of a son. and that Si. Stephen, tho protomarty r, appeared 
to Sarolta, and bade her call her offspring after him. The name 
which he boio before his baptism was Vaik, accoiding to 
M.'idath. Groat care was taken by his mother that he 1 
should receive a good education ; Count Deodatus A San 
Sevenuo, in Apulia, was appointed his instructor, and ,St. 
Adalbert, of Prague, baptized him in 1)95. Shortly after this 
liiMiian ied Gisela, the sister of the emperor Olho III. 

The diss<itiafied Magyars, though they had hitherto re- 
trained Ifom any acts of violence against the Christians, who 
enjoyod the powerful protection ef Geysa, now began to 
make open resislaiice. The youtliful inc.xporience of 
Siephcii, who liad scarcely assumed the reins of govern- 
in.'Ut, seemed to give ihem hopes of succeeding in their 
attempts to chuck liie progress of Christianity and restore 
tliea- antieiu religion. Indeed it appears that when Kupan, 
the eotml of Siniegh, had consented to lead tho heathen 
MagyaiH. a number of those who had received Cliristian 
lutpU^m joined his standard. In addition to this, so waver- 
ing was ilie faith of those who remained with Stephen, that 
the youthful chief could only rely upon the support of the 
foreigners. Kupan had assembled all his forces, and 
•inarched towards Weszprim, in the neighbourhood of 
which town Stephen met him. After a desperate battle, in 
which Kupan lost his life, the victory so decidedly leaned 
towards the side of the Christians, that the few remaining 
t'ldhorents of tho party of Kupan quitted it. For the purpose 
of securing the possession of his throne, Stephen sent an em- 
bassy to Fopo Sylvester II., at tho head of which was Astricus 
or A nasbasius, bishop of the newly erected see of Kolotz, 
who was instructed to obtain the title of king for Stephen. 
Astricus soon i*eturi]ed with a crown and a deed of the pope, 
which gave Stephen unlimited power in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of his country. The coronation took place on tho 15th 
of August, 1000. From the time of his assuming the title 
of king, the peaceful occupations of Stephen were only in- 
•lerruplcd by a few warlike incursions, all of which he suc- 
cessfully repelled. 

In 1002 Gyula, his cousin, rebelled against him, and 
publicly abjured Christianity. After a short campaign he 
was taken prisoner with his two 'sons, and Z<')llan was ap- 
poin|pd governor of Transylvania in his stead. The Bul- 
garians having assisted Gyula in hm rebellion, and threat- 
ening to make ah incursion into the kingdom, Stephen led 
an expedition against their chief Kean, and gained a deci> 
sivc victory over him. Tho third invasion against Stephen 
was one conducted by Henry, tho son of the emperor Coii> 
Vod, who had already advanced as fkr as the Raab with a 
powerful army. The occasion of this seems to have been 
a misunderstanding ; for after some negociations the nrniy 
returned without having fought a single battle. These were 
the only instances in Stephen's long reign which obliged 
him to have recourse to arms. ‘ Indeed his court was so 
well known for the security which i( afforded, that tho two 
English princes Edwin aha Edward, who had been exiled 


by Canute, came over to Hungary and lived umler kimi- 
Stephen's protection. The whole of his atiention N\;is .r,von 
to tho firm establishment of Christianity, and no 
neglected by him winch could induce the few who suU piif. 
sovered in heathenish practices to adopt it. ^ 

Ho divided Hungary into ten bishoprics,whieh wcie pU a- 
lifully supplied with monasteries bmU by Greek aicliun ts. 
Schools were also established, tho first and best of whidl 
was that of St. Gerard, who had been tutor to prince Emciic, 
the king’s son. It was afterwards -entrusted to tho diro«* 
tion of Walter, a monk of Bakony Bfd, the fUih monasttMy 
founded by Stephen. The country itself hcin-jr now pn,- 
vkled with ecclesiastical and school establishments, a mo- 
nastery was built at Ravenna for the use of Magyar ])il 
grims on their way to Rome, where llie munificent king hatl 
erected a college with u foundiilion for ten canons, and :iii 
inn for his .subjects whom the desire of learning might Ic.nl 
to Rome. A large convent in the neighbourhood of 
slatilinople was tho resting-place for Hungarian monks win* 
vvisliod to join their breihren at derusalein, ami who wcic 
entirely supported by the king. 

These and many other pious and eharitahle institutions 
of St. Stephen, joined to his own exemplar^ life and pi\- 
cepts, soon rooted out the last remnants of paganism. II is 
constitution, which is undouhlcdly the foundiilion of the 
present Hungarian government, but of which W'e have no 
well authenticated remains, finished the work of civilization 
which he hud begun thirty years before. 

At this pcru»d of his life, beiftg fifty-one years of age, he 
lost Ilia Son Emcric, who, under the able tuition of Geiaid. 
had all iho accomplishments of his time, and was in evorv 
respoot worthy of bis father. Emcric was mariied to tho 
daughter of Kresimir, king of Croatia, but he died without 
i.ssuo. 

Stephen’s grief for the loss of his son vva.s increased by 
the treachery Gisela, who put out the eyes of Vnzul. vvliom 
Stephen had designed for his successor, in order lb. it 
her own son Peter might succeed to the throne. Tlie.so 
cau.ses of sorrow so affected Stephen's hcTiilh that (hey 
brought on an illness which afflicted him till his death. 
Aiiuut this time an attempt was made against his life by a 
murderer, who was incited by four of the principal men’ of 
the court. On the failure of his attempt, the miscreant fell 
upon his knees and confessed all. Stephen gave a geiicial 
pardon to a\j^ho were concerned in the crime. He died 
on tho I5lh of August, 1038 (the day of his coronation), 
forty-one years after the death of his father. In 1083 his 
relics were enshrined by St. Ludislaus, in a rich chapel 
which bears his name, m the church of our Uidy of Buda. 
The 20th of August, the day of the translation of his relics, 
is kept in Hungary as a festival. 

St. Slephcii was canonized by Benedict IX. ; and )»opc 
Innocent X-l., in 1080, appointed hi.s festival to be kept on 
the 2nd of September, tho emperor Leopold having on that 
day recovered Buda from the Turks. (Chartuitius, Fi/u N. 
SfefjAant.) 

STEPHEN II., king of Hungary, son of Koloman, whom 
ho Bucceoded in 1114, at the age of fourteen. Ho was of a 
weak intellect, and unwilling to submit to the judgment of 
his advisers, but was accustomed to act from the impulse of 
tho moment. This ({uality gave him ^hc name of ‘ the 
Lightning, or ‘ the Thunderer,’ and rendered him odious 
to his subjects. Soon uftcr his accession to the throne he 
made war on the Voneti.aiis, wlio could not be reconciled to 
tho loss of Dalmatia, which had been taken from them 
during the reign of Stephen's father. They sent a llecf, 
with a considerable army, under the Doge OrJelaf Faledro, 
who however did 'not recover* this province, the possession 
of whfoh was of the greatest imporlaiice^to^he republic. 
Tho hostilities, which lasted two years, eiflied with, a treaty 
which secured the mainland of Dalmatia to Stephen, whilst 
Venice obtained the adjoining islands. This traiisachoi! 
was scarcely concluded, when Stephen went (1116) to inoi^t 
Wladislaw, the chief of tho Bohemians, for the purpose of 
renewing the treaties of friendship which had long existed 
between the two couhtrar. Unfortunately, through the 
treachery of un individual whose name was Sulth, the mer i- 
ing terminated in a quaiTel attended with bloodshed: but 
after a few months the traitor was executed, and the old 
treaty renewed. Tho taste for war winch Ste])lien -liowed 
throughout his reign, and the eagernos.s witli whiob he 
sought every opportunity ofsatisfying his warlike disposition, 
countenanco the assertions of some writers^ tl sthe himself 
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\\.in u i)aUicii)ator in this dir^honourable transaction. In the 
iv\o following yeatrt SttpluMi invuded Poland and Austria, 
iVoin which uxpodition.s ho derived no material benefit. In 
1119 he resolved upon an irioursion into Austria, thinking 
that the great forces which ho had asssembled, and the ap- 
parent j-aiolcssnehS of ihe empire, would secure his success, 
but the emperor Leopold, uher a decisive battle, in which 
the Hutigiiruiii army was completely beaten and obliged to 
retreat, pursued tlicm us fur as Kisenberg, and compelled 
Stephen to desist from his incursions. 

The bad foelmg which such acts had produced in the 
people was only checked by the great respect for kingly 
authoriiy; but Stephen at last excited general indignation 
hy filling the country wiih foreigners, fo whom he showed 
:i <le<‘idod preference. This foolish policy w'as followed, in 
1 1 27, by a war w'ilh the grand-duke of Muscovy, Wladimir 
Monornakli. Yaroslaw. the exiled prince of Wladimir, ap- 
plied to Stephen for aid. The Hungarian army marched 
into Russia, and advanced without opposition as far asWla- 
iliiuir. At this crisis Yaroslaw died, And with his death the 
e (*f the war ceased. Uut instead of returning, Stephen 
!n>isied upon storming tlio town; ond in consequence of Ins 
ol'iiiiirtcy, the chief nobles of his army, with Kozina Poznan 
.ii iheir head, declared that if he would not immediately 
i'olluw them into their owri couiilry, they would elect anothcM’ 
king, and leave him to the mercy of the Russians. Intimi- 
dated by these threats. Stejdieii rocuriied to Hungary; but 
his «’onducl compelled many oi* those who were concerned 
in the revolt to tly to Constaininople. Here they were well 
received by the emperor John 11,, who, upon Stephen's 
ihicutuniiig to invade the empire, sent a powerful army 
iu;:ini^t him, which completely defeated the Hungarians at 
Uj Pdhinka. When peace was restored, Stephen adopted 
Bela, the son of his relative Amos, who had been obliged 
lo sock protection at the court of Constantinople, and re- 
signed in his favour in IL31. He then entered a monas- 
tery, nnd died at Waradin, in the thirty-first year of his age. 

STEPllLN III. was crowned king of Hungary in 1161, 
under unfavourable circumstances, arising fi-om the infiuence 
which the emperor of Constantinople had exercised over 
Hungary during the reign of his fkther. Although Stephen 
had legiUmatc claims to the throne, and was generally be- 
loved by the Hungarian nobles, the emperor Manuel did 
nut approve of hU spirit of independence, and signified to the 
Hungarians that unless they elected Ladislaus, the brotlier 
of the late king, ho would invade tlio couniry. Ladislaus had 
been brought up at the Byzantine court, and had the Greek 
interest much more at heart than the Hungaiian. Terrified 
by the approach of a forraidablo army, the Hungarian nobles 
efocted Laili-kis, who however died in J 161. 

STEPHEN IV, On the death of Ladisiaiis, Sieuhon IV. 
was forced upon the Hungarians by the emperor Manuel ; 
hut no man could be less acceptable to the Hungarians than 
the debauched uncle of the unfortunate Stephen III. A 
revolt soon compelled hiui lo seek refuge at the court of his 
patron, and the lawful king, Stephen III., was unanimously 
re-elected. During the usurpation of his uncle, Stephen 
lived under the protection of the archbishop of Gran, Luko 
Biuifi. Manuel seemed to upprovo of the newly elected 
king, and gave his daughter in marriage lo Bclu, the brother 
of Stephen, on condition that the pritn^e should live at Con- 
stantinople. Stephen agreed to this; but upon the arrival 
of Bela at Constantinople, the emperor claimed his heritage, 
which consisted of Dalmatia. Stephen refused to admit 
his idaiui ; w iwreupon his undo, Stephen IV., re-appeared 
at the instigation of Manuel, and commenced hostilities. H'e 
was however defeated in a battle by his naphew, and ddiged 
to fly to Semlin, where be died in 116a. Soon after his death 
Seralin was^ak^n, the kingdom cleared of the partisans of 
the Greek cause/ and in an eXpidition Into Dalmatia, which 
wasoondueted by Stephen himself^ in 1165, this province 
was recwver^ from the hands of Manuel But whilst en- 
gaged in the western parts of his kingdom, a Greek army 
appeared in Hungary. Stephen went to meet it^ and a 
decigive battle, in which ‘'the HungA^anii were deibated, 
secured the influence of Greece in Hungary, died 

in 1 1 73, and was succeeded by his hrolbet Be(t In.*' ' 
9TBPHRN V.fc King of Hungary, tuccoeded kialktlier 
Bela in 1 27^0, and ksttafi Iii6 wigii by a war against Uftnoar, 
kingf df the Bohema^' he defeated. A si^piequeht 
camjpeign againsr^wlltlM eroWned with a^BCeSa; 
but thb course of his yietom vma i&terrupiM hy 
which occurred in 1272. 


This king is sometimes called iStephen IV. by those who 
do not recognise the usurper of that name , 

(Thwrocz, Chronica flun^arorum; Ranzanus, Epitome 
rerum Hun^artcarum ; Bonfinius, Eernm Bungaricaruni 
Decadei Qmiiuor ,* Mailalh, Oeechichie der Magyaren ) 
STEPHEN, king of England, born a.d. 1105, was the 
third of the four koh.h of Steplieo» earl of Blols, by AdeUi, 
daughter of Willtam the Com)ueror; and was consequently 
nephew of Henry 1., cousin to that king’.s daughter llic 
empress Matilda, and second cousin to Matilda s .M»n. who 
became king of England as Henry 11. Having been early 
brought ovOr to England by his undo Henry L. that king, 
with Whom he heennie a great favourite, besides bestowing 
upon him several valuoblc estates here, made him earl of 
Mortagno in Normandy. Dr. Lingard savs that Stephen 
• had earned by his valour in the field of I'enchebrai tlio 
Norman e.iildotn of Mortoil* {Hist, of Eng., i. 158). But 
when tho battle of Tonchebrai was fought, in 1106 [Henry 
l.j, Stephen was only about a twelvemonth old. Henry also 
procured for him a marriage with Matilda, tho daughter and 
heiress of Eustace, eavl of Boulogne (younger brother of 
the famous Godfrey and Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem), by 
which lie acquired that earldom, and also a new alliance 
with the royal families both of England and Scotland, for 
ihe mother of Matilda of Boulogne was Maria, daughter of 
Malcolm Canmore, and a younger sister of Henry's queen 
Matilda (tlie good queen Maud). As Stephen therefore 
was the nephew of Henry I., so his wife was the niece of 
llenrv^B queen ; and by this match the issue of Stephen, 
as Well as the issue of Henry, might boast of inheriting the 
blood of the old Saxon royal fiimily, as being equally sprung 
from Malcolm's queen Margaret, the sister of Edgar Athe- 
ling, a circumstance by no means without its influence in 
the contentions of the two lines. 

When Henry, after the loss of his son and the failure of 
issue by his second wife, determined upon securing the suc- 
cession to the crown for his daughter the empress Matilda, 
the two individuals upon whom he appears to have princi- 
pally relied for the support of that arrangement were his 
natural son Robert, earl of Gloucester, and his nephew 
Stephen. It is not improbable that both may have uiedi- 
tilled the attempt whicn Stephen actually made, and that, 
if the crown upon Henry’s death had not. been 'seized by 
him, it might have been clutched at hy Gloucester. Tl»e 
notions of that age were by no means so settled in favour of 
legitimate birth as to have prevented the son of the late 
king, although illegitimate, from having a fair chance in 
such a Competition against his nephew. 

Perhaps Henry himself was not without his fears of one 
or both. Ho must have felt at least that the existence of 
two males so nearly connected with the royal house, and 
distinguished both for military talent and popular manners, 
tended to make still more piecarious tho success of his novel 
project of a Woman-king, a thing opposed lo all the notions 
and habita of the Gothic nations, and (if we except the 
single instance of a wife of one of the kings of the West 
Saxons, who is said to have retained the government in her 
hands for a year after the death of her husband, and then to 
have been expelled with disdain by the nobles, who would 
not flight under a woman) unexampled either in England, or 
in Fiance, or in Normandy, or in the kingdoms of Denmark 
and Norway, Whence the Normans came. At the same 
time, it was obviously much better for Matilda that she 
should have two such near male relations than if she had 
had only one; seeing that, if she had to fear a rival in one 
of them, she might count with equal certainty upon having 
a defender in the other. But that wbiAb after all gave her 
her best chance was the cjTeumelfinee of her having had the 
goed fortune to give blitk to a soft ^ few years before her 
father’s, doath. Ifldeed Vlie. hkd borne two sons to her 
second hueband befere her IHther died. Had it not been 
fer these lucky abbidehto, it may be doubted if all her 
ftithefi provident arrsugembnU would bate secured the re- 
cognition of {datildVs pfetepiHons to a tt^oment after the 
throne beeatttb Vacant But for the bxiarehco of the infknt 
Henry of Anjou, or of bis yontiger brother, at the time of 
his grandfathkr’b death, tim cFown might probaWy have 
been Biephenk wkhout ftrikihga biow^ubW there had 
en^tted a fight fef R between him and his cousin Oloucos- 
to.- 

*«th of hef flmbuiband 
V; (irbtm ^ iunweted (rf havifw 
auKlo diwy wtOi). Heorjr bod Mot ftr bU ^ughtot to Nor* 
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mandy ; and, liavmj; tbe next year bioui^ht her over to Eng- 
land, he i-oUeciod all the c‘l)!ef persons ot* the leal in about 
linn at Windsor while he kept Ins Chi istm as, and, havifi:f 
there by presents and promises engaged those among them 
of gicatfist induetice to support his views, he eatne to Lon- 
don. and, having proposed lue matter in a council cotibisiing 
of the archbishops, bishops* abbots, earls, and all the tiianes, 
obtained, in the beginning of Janum^, 1127, though not, 
says Malmesbury, without great and long deliberation, the 
unanimous promise of the assembly, that, if he should die 
without male issue, they would receive Matilda as his suc- 
rchsor. Every individual present who seemed to bo of any 
note— quieunquo in eudetn coucilio alicujus videbatur esso 
momonti (to adhere to Mahnosbury*s remarkable expression) 
— took ft solemn oath to that effect; (Irtil the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the other bisho)>s and abbots, then tlie king 
of Scotland on account of the ffefs he held of the English 
crown, then Stephen, earl of Boulogne and Mortagne, 
then the earl of Gloucester, then the other barons. ‘But 
betwixt tlie earl of Boulogne and the earl of Gloucester,’ 
says ^rd Lyttelton, ‘ there was u dispute about precedence ; 
not (as 1 apprehend) which should be foremost to show his 
zeal for Matilda's succession (though that might be the pre- 
tence for it), but to determine a question of the greatest 
consequence if she should die before ‘ the king, namely, 
which of the two was nearest to the throne. And its being 
now derided in favour of Stephen, on account of the illegi- 
timacy of his competitor, was of no little service to him after- 
wards, even against Matilda herself, as he was thereby 
acknowledged first prince of the blood. It also removed 
out of the way of Stephen a very considerable obstacle to 
his ambition, by tho discouragement it gave in the eye of 
the public to the carl of Gloucester’s pretensions, who wanted 
not precedents, either in England or Ncrmandy, to au- 
thorise his aspiring to the throne of his father in clofauit of 
lawful issue male. But a solemn determination, which 
assigned the precedence to the nephew of the king abo\e 
his natural sou, was a picjudication of the right of succes- 
sion in favour of the former.* A few monihs after this 
Matilda was iiiarried to Geoffrey Plantageuel, tho son of 
llie curl of Anjou; and iii tho year 1J31, when she was in 
Kngiand, having already quarrelled with her husband, the 
oath of^ fealty to her was. again taken by tlie bishops and 
nobility al a grand council held at ’Northampton. And 
two years after, on tho birth of Matilda's first son Henry, 
It was once more renewed, in a council held at Oxfoi<), 
i.xith to her and to her son. 

Neverthedess, as soon ns Tfonry had expired in Nor- 
mandy, 2nd December, II i** Stephen, who. as well as 
Gloucester, had been for some time in attendance on (he 
dying king, instantly set out for England, and taking ship 
at Wlutsand, near Calais, the usual port of embarkation, 
landed on the coast of Kent. It appears (hat, foreseeing 
his uncle's decease, he had already secured the support of 
a powerful faction of the clergy and nobility, by means of 
his younger brother Henry, who, having also stood high in 
the favour of tho late king, had been placed by him in the 
bishopric of Winchester, and had succeeded in winning 
over to his brother’s interest the most influential subject in 
the kingdom, Roger, bishop of Salisbury, who, as grand 
justiciar>% was tho supremo governor of the realm during 
the vacancy of the throne. Of Stephen’s two eldest 
brothers, it may be hero mentioned that William, tho eld- 
est, was almost an idiot, and that the other, Theobald, had 
succeeded to his father’s earldom of Blois ; so tliat Stephen, 
in Rspirinpr to the Enj^ish crown, did not find either of 
them in his way. Tho politic and zealous management of 
his brother Henry bad also gainoil for him the support of 
William de Pout de TArcbe, who held the castle of Win- 
chester and ibo key of ther royal tteasuras deposited there. 
The consequence was, that aUnoagh Stephen was refused 
admission by the inhabitants both at Hoveir and at Comer- 
bury, he was received with Warm welcotoe by those of 
London and Winchester; and after Hugh Bigot, carl of 
Norfolk, the steward of the royal household, had, to remove 
the scruples, real or aftheted, of some of his adherents, 
boldlV sworn that Henry on his deathbed had disinherited 
his daughter and her issuer and leR the thrown to his 
nephew, it was resolved by the clergy and nobility who had 
gathered about him that ho should be crowned forthwith, 
and the odrempay was accordingly performed at Westmin- 
ster on the 2j&th of Beoember,, Sv. StephenVday, by the 
archbiahep ofGimterbttryK, asiusted by the biahops of Salta* 


bury and Winchester. The cwimncneLsniont ot Uu' vim^ii of 
Stephen IS reckoned from that il.iy. 

At his coronation Steplien swore, I, Thai on all oci jsions 
of episcopal vacancies he would appoint a nevvproUiic w.ihiu 
a certain lime, and meanwhile would lea\e the teuip uni,, 
(iesof tho see ill the 'charge of some eoelcsiuslie ; -i, Tluii 
ho ivould make no addition to llie royal forests, but wou'ui, 
on tho contrary, restore to iheir owners such lands us hiiti 
been made forest by his predecessor ; 3. That ho would 
abolish the tax called Dunegelt, which, after liaving hcen 
given up by the Confessor, hud been resl<)rcd by ilio 
Norman kings. On the other bund, the bishops IcndoMMl 
their allegiance only for so long as the kmg^houl(l inaiutaui 
the privileges of the church ; and the lay baron» Jijipeui to 
have also qualtffed their oath by a similar eondiiiou as io 
his prescrxaiioii of their estates and honour.^. Nothing like 
this had taken place at the cummencctnent of any previous 
reign since the Conquest. 

In January of the following year, 1136, after seeing tlie 
body of the late king interred at Reading, ^Stephen con- 
vened a great council of the bishops and the nobility at 
Oxford, and Ihero signed a charter of the libeilies of the 
church and state, in which he styled himself* Stephen, by 
the grace of God, elected king of the English by assent of 
the clergy and the people, consecrated by ^Viliiaiii, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and legate of the holy Roman 
church, and confirmed by Innocent the Ponlifex of the 
holy Roman see.* He liad shortly before this obtained a 
bull from pope Tiinucent, confirming his election, lii this 
charter he repeated more distinctly the engagements under 
which he had come at his coronation, declaring besides that he 
would cau.se to be observed all tbe antient and just laws of 
the kingdom. There is also a shorter cliarter of Sti'phen’s 
dated al London, which seems to have preceded tins, anil 
which was probably granted at or immediately afier hi-s 
coronation. In that he expressly grants to his French an*! 
English subjects all the good laws and good customs whicli 
they had in the tune of the Confessor, a clause which is not 
found ill the larger charter. The confirming ola if»e of the 
latter also has the qualification, * sal vn regia el jusla digui 
(ate mea* — saving iny royal and just dignity, — which the 
other is without. 

Meanwhile a feeble attempt had been made by Matilda 
and her husband to take possession of Normandy ; but the 
Normans themselves, without any assistance from Sleiiheti, 
soon drove oiUMhc army of Angevins which had entered 
their country. In England at this moment not a haml or 
voice was lilted up for\he daughter of the late king. Even 
the eai’l of Gloucester came forward with tho oilier barons, 
and did homage, and took the oath of fealty, to Stephen. 

After a short while, however, opposition arose in various 
quarters. In the spring of the ye.ir 1136, king David of 
Scotland, Matildas uncle, advancing at the head of an 
army, overran the norlhern counties, and I'ompeUed the 
barons of those parts to swear fealty to Matilda, and to give 
hostages for the performance of their oath; and alihougli 
he agreed to a peace when Slepheu marched against him, 
and restored the lands and castles he had taken, ho refuse*! 
to do homage to the king of England for his possessions in 
that country. He guttered his eldest son Pnnre }lenry 
hoNvever to do homage for the honour of Huniingdorj, 
which, with tile towns of Carlisle and Doncaster, was con- 
ferred upon him by Stephen. Meanwhile, during Stephen's 
detoiition on the northerir borders, an insuiTcctiou in 
favour of Matilda broke out in Wales, which he never 
could effectually suppress, but was obliged to satisfy himself 
with merely endeavouring to prevent from extending itself 
beyond that quarter of tho kingdom. Then, although he 
hud obtained the investiture of the duchy of Normandy 
from the French king Louis, it soon appeared that Ins pos- 
session of tho country w'as only to be retained by forc»’ of 
arms, and tbat while l\e had to keep back with the one 
hand the persevering atyicks of the Angevin.s, lie had mi 
almost equally troublohorao enemy to keep down with (he 
other in tbe native chiefs, a large proportion of whom, 
sometimes arraying themselves on his side, sometitnes on 
that of Malihhi, evidently aimed at taking advantap of the 
contest between the two riVaL, to throw off the yoke of rli*.» 
one as well as of the other, <»nd to 8f.*curc, if not l lie naiional 
independence, at least their individual cmuncipatroii bom 
all superiority. . And the same spirit quickly began toslunv 
and spread itsolf in England. In some districts the siund- 
ard of Matilda was raised by the earl of Glouccsrer, and 
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A aiious places of stronjjlh woio seiied upon nswl garnaonod 
in het name ; elscwheve the barons fattilied tlioir castles 
on their own account, and . set up each as an indepondenl 
chieftain. Stephen had h» hahds full of woik with all 
this disorder and rebellion in the south, whe/i the king of 
Scotland again appeared on the northern holders. After 
having ravaged Norihuinborland with tinusnal ferocity in 
the winter of 1137, David and his half-barbarian host jc- 
tired to R'^xburgh, on the approach of the English king in the 
beginnitig of the following >ear; but as soon as Stephen 
was recalled to the south, the Scots again crossed the border 
in the end ofMaa-h, 1138. They had taken the castle 
of Norh.un, and laid siege to other forlrossos, when they 
were met by Tburstin, archbishop of York, at the Imad of 
an army composed of the retainers of the northern Kuglislv 
b.irons. and defeated* hy hirn in the famous battle of the 
Standard, fought on the 22nd of August, 1138, on Cutton 
Moor, in the neighbourhood of Northallorton. Peace how- 
ever was not concluded with the Stots till the 9th of 
April in the following year, when Stephen found himself 
under the neoehsity of yielding up to Prince Henry the 
carldoiu of Northumberland, with the exception of the 
forts of Newcastle and Batnborougln for which ho en- 
gagcii to make over to him estates of equivalent value in 
the south of England. 

But by this nine the unfortunate English king had found 
anoihor, and, as it turnod^ut, hy lur his most formidable 
enemy. He had quarrelled wdih the church. Resolved to 
reduce the inordinate power of Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 
and his two nephews, Alevaiulur and Nigel, bishops of Lin- 
coln andEly, ho had atacoiincd holdat Oxford, in June, 1 138, 
arrested Roger and Alexander; and although Nigel made 
his escape, he was eventually compelled to suri-cnder his 
castle of Devises, as his brotner and his uncle had been to 
gjive up theirs of Newark, Salisbury, Shcrbvirn, and Malmes- 
bury. The inllaimnatioii excited in the whole ecclesiastical 
body by this attack was terrific. Even the king’s brother, 
the bishop of Winchester, wlio had been lately made papal 
legato, was either carried away by the general fueling of bis 
order, or, if he did not shaa* in that feeling, found it would 
be in vain for him to resist it. He summoned his brother 
to answer for what ho had done before a synod of bishops, 
which met at Winchester. Stephen complied so far as to 
y.eii(l ono of bis ministers to plead for him, who, when the 
decision upon a preliminary question had been given against 
the king, appealed to Rome ; on which the legate dissolved 
the synod, on the 1st of September, 1 139. On the last day 
of the same month Matilda landed on the coast of SuiTolk* 
and immediately after the earl of Gloucester unfurled his 
standard in tho west. The war spread rapidly over the 
whole kingdom. At length, on the 23rd of February, 1141, 
Stephen, while besieging the castle of Lincoln, which was 
held by Ranuiph, earl of Chester, was attacked by tho ear! 
of Gloucester, and being taken prisonor, was immediately, 
bv Matilda’s ordcr^ consigned in chains to the castle of 
Bristol. 

On that day month Matilda and her brother^ attended 
by a numerous body of barons of their party, met the legate 
on tho open downs in tho neighbourhood of Winchester, 
when It was solemnly agreed that Henry and the church 
}>houhl acknowledge her as their sovereign, on condition that 
he should bo made her Arst minister, and especially that all 
vacant bi.sboprics and abbacie# should be ililed up on his 
iioLoiuation. Soon after this tho archbishop of Canterbury 
and all the other bishops gave in their adherence. In the 
beginning of April the ueaas of the church met on the sum^ 
fnons of the legate at his episcopal city of Wmchostor ; and 
there ho addressed them in a long speech, which Malm^- 
hury, who heard it, has preserved ; and in the end the 
meeting unanimously agreOd to^ confirm his treaty with 
Matilda. A remarkable dreumstanee. mentioned in the 
account of this meeting is the appeaiwnoe of certain depu- 
ties from the citizens of London, wh<h it is stided, on ac- 
count of the greattiess of their city; wer^ considered os 
nobles in England, and who had been to give 

their attendance by the legate, although was 

otherwise composed only of ecotesiostics, Tbisy.^et &rpj^ 
stood up for Stephen, hut wm ultimately pnftii^ded to 
conettr with the rest of the meeting. , -:\r ' / ‘ 

Sat the folly, rapacity, and insolence which Matilda hbw 
displjri^ed in her triumph, were soon ibund to bo ihsaj^port- 
able by all paitiea. Taking advantage of the strong popular 
feeling of disgust, Stephen’s queen MatiidUi who bq ^ 


tnuined in anus for her husband in the counl'y of Kent, 
made her appearance before London while the cmpro.'is 
lay there awaiting her coi'onaii0A,;,ahd she barely con- 
trived, by springing frohi table" and inouiiling her liorse, to 
effect her escape to Oxford. The legate now ioiiicd his 
aistor-in-luw and lheLoiiduneb;,tUo^ empress, with the king 
of Soots, tho oarl of Gloucester, and others of her prirnjipal 
adherents, besieged in the castle of Winchester, fled from 
that stronghold on tho morning of Sunday, the Hth of Sep- 
tember, when, being irouiediatcly pursued* many of the 
party were killed; most of the rest, including the earl of 
Gloucester, were taken prisoners* and Matilda herself with 
difficulty escaped to the castle of Devizes. Negocialions 
were now opened, the result of which was that in the be- 
ginning of November Gloucester was exchanged for Ste- 
phen. When his brothor was thus again ut liberty, the 
legate once mure summoned a clerical synod at\Vqsluiin- 
stcr, on the 7lh of December, at which he defcudotl Ins 
abandonment of the cause of Matilda, and os usual carried 
his brethren along with him in his new course of politics. 
Stephen himself, having appeared among them, addressed 
them with palhotic eloquence on the wrongs and indignities 
he had sustained; and they ended by resolving unani- 
mously to excommunicate all who should adhere to ’ the 
countess of Anjou.’ 

The war now recommenced after Stephen bad recovered 
from an illness which conflned him fur some months, and 
Gloucester had returned from the Continent, whither he 
had gone to endeavour to persuade Matilda’s husband to 
come over to lieif assistance, an attempt in which he mot 
with no success, although Geoffrey consented to entrust his 
eldest son Henry to the earr.s care. In the end of Scplcrn- 
ber, 1142, Stephen laid siege to the castle of Oxford, in 
which Matilda resided ; but when the garrison, from want of 
provisions, could hold out ho longer, the empress, uii the 
2Uth of December, in a severe frost, and while the ground 
was covered with snow, slipped uut at an early hour in the 
morning attended by tlirce knights, made her way through 
the posts, crossed tho Thames on the ice. walked to Alnng- 
don, and thence rode to Wallingford. Olher sieges, battles, 
and skirmishes followed, and the kingdom remained subject 
generally in the eastern counties to Sicp^lien, in the western 
to Matilda, 4i]l the death of tho earl of Gloucester, the main 
support of the latter, m 1146, upon which she retired to 
Normandy. But her absence brought little more quiet to 
Stephen. The next two or three years of his reign were 
disturbed hy a formidable rebellion of a confederacy of the 
barons headed by Ranulf, earl of Gb^^slor, and also by an- 
other quarrel w'ith the clergy, whuse hostility Stephen 
brought upon himself this time by his support of their old 
leader his brother Henry, when that intriguing and ambi- 
tious prelate, whom the pope, at the instigation of Theobald, 
archbishop ofCantcrbury, bad deprived o f his ofticc of legale, 
sought to avenge himself on the primate by the aid of the 
ixiyal authority. Hatters proceeded so far that Theobald 
at last pnblislxod a sentence of interdict, the first of wliich 
this country had ever been the object, against all the domi- 
nions of the English king; and Stephen, i^sailed by the 
cries of the alarmed people, found himself forced to yield. 
But his last and w^irst antagonist now appeared in the per- 
son of Matilda’s son Henry, who, having by tho dpath of his 
father, in September, ll-H, become earl of Anjou, and 
having soon after added to his paternal dominions the ter- 
ritories of Poitou and Aquitaine by Ws marriage ' with 
Eleanor, the divorced wife of Louis Vll. of France, landed 
at Wareham, bn the 6th of January, 1153, at the head of 
a force of only 3000, foot and 140 knighu, which however 
was soon augmente^by the juuctfon of considerable num- 
bers pf, his mptheifis Yjit no awords wore crossed 

hy these olainiihts of the skfoe crown. Henry having 
forced h1« *«y into thfi towfl of Mahhesbury, lay there* while 
tho AVoh, rendered impassable by the rains, prevented 
Stophim. fom attacli^jlng him) Stephen then retired to toiir 
don, on wibficii Henr^ advan*^ to Wfiirmgford; hut when 
Stephen had aUo mar^dtothis point, and, both parties 
were preparing^ for batiie, iim ,prinoipa.Lperton9 two 
annio% at the a^ggesiton^bf the earl of Arundel, interfered, 
fnd an agijeqjupent by which the elusion of blood 

.^•S pfey^xtibiL aisd which was coufirmediaii great council 
l»^ ,aj thi* com- 

pact, 8tep)|0il,^whbeb eldest son Eustace, fortunately for the 
peiaop, jstf 1^. oftdfltry, diod gt^ddenly at Cantejfonry during 
the jtogqciaik^ having beeh it is tudd, with fover and 
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pLronzy, while ho sat at table, oonslitute<l Hcnvy, whom he 
styloil duko of Normandy, * his successor in the kingdom of 
England, and liis heir by lieredilary right.* Henry in the mean- 
time did homage and swore fealiy to Stephen ; Stephen’s 
surviving Son William did homage to Henry, and received 
from lum a grant of all the lands and honours iield by his 
father before his accession to the throne ; and, lastly, the 
bishops and abbots, the carls and barons, and the inba- 
bitants of all the boroughs in the kingdom, swore fealty to 
both the king and the duke. One of the most strenuous 
supporters of this arrangement was the bishop of Wm- 
ohcsler. Stephen survived its rntification not quite a year; 
ho died suddenly in a convent at Dover, on the 25lh of 
October, 1154, being in the 50th jear of his age, and 
having reigned nineteen years all but two months. 
[HtNRY 11.] 

England during the whole reign of Stephen was pro- 
bably in a state of greater anarchy and misery than it had 
evor known since the first settlement of the Saxons, or has 
eicr experienced in the worst of the intestine wars and con- 
fusions of which it has since been the theatre. Indeed the 
country appears to have got far back towards barbarism. 

* In this king’s lime,’ sa)s the Saxon Chronicle, ‘ all was 
dissension, and evil, and rapine. . . . Thou mightest go a 
whole day’s journey, and not find a man silting in a town, 
nor an acre of land tilled. The poor died of hunger; and 
tho^o who had hoeii men well to do begged lor bread. 
Never was more mischief done by bcalben invaders. . . . 
To till the ground was to plough the sands of the sea. This 
lasted the nineteen year.s that Stephen was king, and it 
grew continually worse and worse.* 

Yet Stephen personally appears to have had many quali- 
ties whiCh would have adorned a throne more fortmiaUuy 
cin umslanceil. The party zeal of the old historian^ has 
given very opposite representations of his character; but 
his general conduct, and the best or most impartial autho- 
rities, bear out what has been said of him by Slow This 
v>as a noble man and hardy, of pas'sing comely favour and 
personage; he excelled in inaitial policy, gentleness, and 
liberality toward-s all men, especially tn (he beginning; and, 
although ho had continual war, yet did ho never burthen 
Ins coimnons with exactions.’ His valour and clemency 
iiid\.od, as well as the beauty of liis person, are admitted on 
all Iiauil.A. and are attested by I lie whole of liis career, and 
hv many rcmarkablo incidents. He is especially spoken of 
in hM’ins of the warmest eulogy by one contemporary writer, 
liic author of the Life of St. Cuthbert, lately printed by 
ilic Surtees Society, ‘ Regiiiahli Mounchi Diuielmeiisis Li- 
hellns do xVdmirandis Beali Culhberti Virtutibus,’ 8vo., 
See liis G Uh chapter. 

By his queen Matilda, who died 3rd May, U51, Stephen 
had the following sons and daughters: — 1, Baldwin, who 
died in infancy ; 2, Eustace, after his father’s acquisition of 
the crown styled earl of Boulogne, who was born in 1135, 
married, in 1138, Constance, daughter of Louis VI. and 
sister of Louis VII. of France (afterwards the wife of Ray- 
mond HI., carl of Toulouse), and, as already mentioned, 
died loth of August, 1153, without issue ; 3, William, who 
married Isabel, daughter and heiress of William, carl of 
Warren and Surrey (a^erwards the wife of liamlyn Plan- 
tageuet, natural son of Geotfrey, earl of Anjou), became 
earl of Mortagno and Boulogne after the death of his 
elder brother, and died without issue in October, IICO; 
4, Maud, who died in childhood; 5, Mary, who, after be- 
coming a nun, and abbess of the nunnery of Ramsey in 
Hampshire, succeeded, on the death of her brother William, 
lo his honours of Boulogne and Mortagne, and soiiicycai*s 
afterwards married Matthew, son of Theodofic of Ahsace, earl 
of Flanders, with whom she lived ten years, and was then, 
ill 1 189, divorced by the pope and sent back to her convent, 
after having borne Theodorio two daughters, the youngest 
of whom, Maud, through her granddaughter Elizabeth, 
the wife of Albert 1., duke of Brunswick, is among the an- 
cestors of the present English royal family. Two natural 
sons are also attributed to Stephen: William, of whom 
nothing U known except the name; and Gervni3,*by a lady 
named Danota, made by his father abbot of Westminster, 
which dignity ho held till bis death, 2fith August, M60. 
Stephen’s younger brother Henry, the bishop of Winchester, 
who figures so conspicuously throughout the reign, died 
tith August, 1171. 

The chief contemporary chroniclers of tho time of Stephen 
are, the writers of tho Saxon Chronicle,' the anonymous 
P. C., No. 1427. 


author of the'Gcsta Stophiini ’ (published m Hiu hepiie) 
Richard, prior of Ilcxhum (llagulsladt'nsis), Scvlu, an-l 
Ailrod, abbot of Rivauli tall m Twysdou’s ‘ Dcccm 
(ores’), William of Malmesbury, and Henry of H iiiiiinj^<t\„/. 
Many additional fads arc also nientidiied by <t,’. 

Diceto, Brompton, Gorvas of Canteibury, un*i oibov Uiit r 
writers. 

STEPHEN, BATTIORI, one of the most rrniinl.d»i'* 
individuals of tho sixteenth n nlnrv, and the greatest koi ; 
(hat Poland ever had. Ho was horn in 1533, ui Shoinlo i.-i 
Hungary, of an old and noble fiiinily of that country. Hk. 
agitated state in which his native hnidconunued dining llh* 
sixteenth century, being lorn by domestic faction-^, and (rou 
bled by thoTurks and the Austrians, presented a vast lield for 
the display of great ialents, united toadaringand adventurous 
character, and Stephen Bathon rose after many virissitud-s 
lo tho sovereignly of Transylvania in 1.^71. In 1575 he 
was elected to tho throne of Poland, vacant by tlie llight of 
Henry of Valois (Henri III. of France) ; and he owed this 
elovation to the renown of his valour and wisdom. He 
took possession of tho crown ; married, according to the con- 
ditions of his election, the princess Anna Jaguellon, sjsicr to 
the deceased king Sigismund Augustus; rc])rcs^f'd h\ his 
vigour the party which supported his competitor Maximilian 
of Austria; and pacified the countiy by coiiciliatoiy mea- 
sures. 

The true test of really great men is the ability of filling 
the shortest pus-ihle space of time with the large&t aiuouut 
of great doeil<, and lew characters in hi^dory may lay a hidim* 
claim to having fulfilled these conditions lhati Srephen Jhi- 
Ihori. 

Alter having regulated the internal affairs of the count r\, 
he settled its foreign relations m a satisfaePuy rnunticr. 
particularly by ensuring the friendship of the sultan of 
Turkey. He then turned his attention towards Mus- 
covy. ■ This power had leeenlly obtained an extiaordiuuiy 
development under the celebrated Han Basilovjch, u])<> 
invaded a part of Livonia belonging to Pohuid shortly 
after tho accession of Stephen. Ilis first care was to or- 
ganise a military force adequuto to encounter siwh a tor- 
midable enemy, and to secure ul the same time the tran- 
quillity of the borders, lie formed the Cossacks of (ho 
Ukraine into a regular force, allowing them the choice of 
their own hetman or sutireine commander, and eurifeinni; 
on them martjTadvantagos as a reward for'the services whudi 
they were obligcMl to perform. The castles were ro].airi'd 
and provided with permaiicnt garrisons; a formidable oid- 
iianco was created ; and a boily of life-guards and a leguhir 
infantry were organised. 

Having completed his military preparations, ho look the 
field in the summer of 1579 wiili anunitious army cornposcil 
of national troops, Cernipu mercenaries, and five thousand 
Hungarians comnmnded by BeUesli. BeUeish, a coun- 
tryman of Bathori, had been his enemy and coriqictilor for 
the throne of Transylvania, but finally, struck with admira- 
tion of the superior qualities of Bathori, he dischiime<l Ins 
enmity, and requested the honour of serving under hi.-, 
command. These sentiments w'cre fully responded to by 
Bathori, wlio placed in his former enemy an uiiliinitod c(*ii' 
fldcnce, which Bekosh justified by his services. 

Oil commencing the campaign, Bathori issued a prorlain.i- 
tion to the people of Muscovy, declaring that he was makmg 
war against their tyrannical sovereign, and not against 
them, and promising protoolion to their lives and properly. 
The Russian liislonaus bear evidence that this promise was 
strictly fulfilled, and lhalthiscampaign was free fiom all tlio'-c 
atrocities by which war was usually accompanied in thn-o 
times. The Muscovites were defeated in several hutllc:!. Po- 
lotzk was taken after a desperate resistance ; but tho gtarrison 
and inhabitants were spared by the conqueror, who iinnio 
diatoly granted to the town the liberties enjoyed by (he cities 
of Poland, and the same privileges and .security lo llui OivcU 
church which it had enjoyed under tlio dominion of Mos- 
cow. Having restored that important place to Poland, ironi 
which it had been taken several years before, ho obiainul 
some other advantages fluring the same campaign, and ic 
turned in the winter to Warsaw to attend the diet, uhirh ic- 
Gcivod him with great enthusiasm, and willingly gianted ilm 
necessary means for the contiiiualion of ihcwur. Bjitli'»ii 
resumed it with greatvigourinthesunimorof 1590; tlio town 
of Veliki Luki andseveral others were t.ikcii ; and in 1 1n* m*Nt 
year, 1581, the city of Plescow was besieged by Znnu»y»ki, 
ono of tho greatest statesmen and warriors iImi I’oland bad 
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produced [Zamoyski], and to whom llalhori had entrusted 
tlio command of the* aimy. The proj^ress of the 
arms was anestod, and ilie fruits of so many triumphs were 
dcstroNed, by the intrigue of the Jesuit Possovinus, who, de- 
ceived by Uie piMimses of the czar Ivan BasilovicU to a»> 
knowledge the bupnmaoy of the pope, induced Stephen 
Bathori ro conclude peace with Muscovy on the bill January, 
1582. by whicli the Polissh conquests were restored to the 
czar, wiili the exception of Polotzk and a few other towns 
un*l ca.'»!k*s. Buihori employed the interval of peace in in- 
troducing; differciU uiipiovements, and was making propa- 
rutiuns for another war v\ith Muscovy, the dangers of which 
his policy could cu&ily foresee. The pope, Sixtus V.. 
deceived by iho cz.ir, who as hoon as the danger was over 
thought no more about Mtbmilting to Rome, granted the j 
Poll^h king a considerable subsidy. The projects of^ 
Bathori against Muscu\y, whioli are supposed to have had 
for their object a cliaago m the form of the government of 
that country, were cut short by his death, after a short illness 
at Grodno, on tho 12lh December, 1586, at the age of fifty- 
four. 

Tile wars in which he was engaged did not prevent 
Inio ironi paving due uttontum to the ci\il nifairs of the 
‘oiuitry, in wlinli tiie following iiiiprovemcnts were in- 
troduced during liis reign. The pioMin^c of Muzovia, which 
had hiiheiio been governed by a sepaiate code, was in- 
duced hy Stephen to adopt the j^encral laws of Poland, 
with some few excepiioii'^. Tli^ atatnie-hook of Lilhuaina 
was enlarged hy the adtUiion of many new articles. Tho 
.stuluto of (hilm, by w'hu l. the towns of Prus'^ia were go- 
verned. was icvisc'd. Many salutary laws respecting the 
properl} of the crown and the privileges of tho nobles 
w'ere enaclofl. But tlie most important civil act of this 
king was the establishment, of tnbuiiulb or Mipremo courli* 
of justice for Poland and Lithuania. They were com- 
posed of memberi^dei’ted for the session by tlie sunie’Voters 
who returned the nuncios, or niernhorsof the diet. This in- 
stitution, which tiupidanted the uduiinistialion of justice by 
the king, and rendered it independent of llie crown, con- 
tinued till the dissolution of Poland. [Poland, Comtitu- 
tion q/'.] 

Stephen Bathori was very fond of learning and a great 
patron of learned men. In his early life ho was imprisoned 
for two years in a fortress, by the empeior of Austnu, which 
time he .spent in the study of the classics, and purticularly 
in that of the ' Couimenlurie^' of Cmsar, which he is said 
to have known by heart. Ho is supposed to have been 
originally a Protestant, but to have been induced by the ro- 
prescii tat ions of a Roman <^Ht hoi ic hiMhop to abjure secretly 
Ills creed and to become a Roman Catholic on liis accession 
to the crown of Poland, so that many believe that he had 
always conforme<l to the Roman Catholic church. Some 
learned Jesuits having gained his confidence, he became a 
great patron of the ir order, and founded for them the univer- 
sity of Wihia and the college of Polotzk, which he richly 
endowed. Ho was however strongly opposed to religious 
intolerance, and maintained evenhanded justice amori,*st 
the various denominations which prevailed in Poland. lie' 
was of a gencrou.sand forgiving disposition, as an instance of 
which we way quote the following anecdote:-— A noble 
called Ponkoslawski, who was a very gallant uflicer, violently 
opposed the king as a nuncio at a diet. It happened that 
just at that time the grant of an estate was to bo made, 
and Stephen gave it immediately to Pe nko.slawski, saying, 

* He is as good a soldier as he is a bad nuncio.’ 

He left no issue, and resigned, on his election to the 
throne of Poland, tho .principality of Transvlvania to his 
brother Sigismund. 

As a proof of his tolerant spidt and cnlightencil mind, 
wo may adduce his favourite saying — * that God has reserved 
threo things to himself ; the creation of something out of 
nothing, the knowledge of futurity, and the government of 
the conscience.’ 

STEPHENS (French. KTIKNNK or ESTIENNE ; Lat., 
STEPHAN US) is the name of a family of tite most illus- 
trious scholars and printers that has ever appeared. Several 
nf the members of this family bore the same Christian 
name, which has produced much confusion in the accounts 
that have been given of them. We shall give the lives of 
them in a chrmioiogicul succession, and distinguish those of 
the same name hy the epithets the first, the second, &c. The 
earliest among them who distingkiished himself is— 

Hknry Stkphisns 1., who was born at Paris; the year of 


his birth is uncertain, though it is generally supposed that 
ir was about 1470. He had his printing oslablishmont at 
Paris, in a place which he calls * e regioiie scliol® decre- 
toriim,* which is now called ‘ Rue de l Ecole do Droit.* Tho 
earliest vvoik which is said to have been printed by him is of 
the year 1502, the Year before that in which his son Robert 
was born. The works which he printed were mostly on theo- 
logical, philosophical, mathematical, and medical subjects, 
and ho published very few editions of the classical writers. 
Oil the title-page of his publications are represented two 
men looking at a shield which stands between them, and con- 
tains three lilies, and above them a hand holding a closed 
book. Above the heads of the two men is the device — 

* Plus olei quam vini.’ At the bottom of the title-page he 
sometimes gives only his initials, li. S., and sometimes his 
full name. All tho works that <*ame from his press were 
very correctly printed, as he always revised the proofs. A 
list of his publications is given by Mailtairc iHidoria »S7fi- 
p/tafionant ii. 1, p. 1-i), and by Renouard, vol. i.), from 
which Wo extract the following: — In l.il2 he published the 
'Itinorarium AiUonini;’in 1510 the works of Dionysius 
Areopagita ; in 1.521 an extract of the ‘Arithnielica of Boe- 
thius. In ]r>'22 his son Robert was ciiRiigcd in the prim mg 
estahlisliinent of his faihor iii-law Simon do Coliiies, who 
calls himself the successor of Henry Stephens, and inurncd 
his widow. From this fact we must infer that ilonry Ste- 
nhetis died in 1521 or 1522. lie left three hons, Francis, 
lloliert, r.nd Charles. 

Francis Stkpiibns i., was the oldest of the throe sons of 
Ilonry Stephens. Ho was a partner of Simon do Coliiies : 
there are very few hooks known to ho printed by liim. The 
earliest is a work called * Vinotum,’ piinted in 15.57. In 
154;j lie publisbocl a ‘ Psalteiinm Gra*cuin,' in Klino., in 
vrliich the titles and the initials of the verses arc jointed in 
red. The last of his publications is the* Aiidria’ of Terence, 
in 8vo. His mark on the title-page is a tripod, whicli stands 
upon a book, and from which a vine-branch ri^cs. Tlie de- 
vice upon the base is— TrXtov }\aiov Ij oirov, with the Latin 
translation, * Plus olei quam vini.’ The year of his birth as 
well as of his death are unknown. A list of his publica- 
tions is given by Maittaire, p. 31, and by Renouard, vol. i. 

Rohkrt Stephens i., the second son of Henry »Slopliens 
I., was born at Paris in 1503. In his youth he studied the 
J^atin, Greek, and Hebrew languai^es, and he made siudi 
progress, that at on early period of his life he gave most 
extraordinary proofs of his learning, and Wtas siibscquemly 
placed by his contemporaries above the greatc.sl sidiolars 
that had ever lived. After the death of his father, he was 
for some time engaged in the printing-office of Simon do 
Colines, his father-in-law, and he appears, as early as his 
nineteenth year, to have had the entire management of the 
printing, correcting, and editing of several works, for in 1522 
there appeared from the establishment of De Coliiies an 
edition of the New Testament (^Novum Tfisfamentnuu 
Latins, in 16mo.), which, although a copy of the Vulgate, 
was more correctly printed than any previous edition, and 
albO contained some corrections hy Robert Stephens. The 
professors of the Sorboniic, alarmed at the appearance of a 
new edition of a book which they wished to keep from the 
public, especially at a time when Protestantism wus making 
rapid progress, inveighed in their lectures against the au- 
dacious youth, and declared that the book should he biunt. 
But their anger produced little elTect. -A short time after 
this he married Petronella, a daughter of the celebrated 
scholar and printer' Jodocus Badius, a woman of great 
talents, who understood and spoke Latin as well as her 
mother-tongue. As the house of Stephens was visited by 
scholars and eminent nten of all countries, Latin became 
the ordinary language of conversation ; and it is said tliat 
tho children and even the servants acquired some facility in 
speaking it. After his martiage he established a separate 
printing-offiro for himself, though he remained in the same 
street in which his fklber’s office was situated. The earliest 
ublication from his own establishment was * Apuloii Liber 
0 Deo Socratis,’ 1525, 8vo. Others believe that he had no 
separate establishment till two years later, and that Cicero’s 
* Partitiones Oratorim’ and * Persii Satyrm’ (1527) were 
the first works that issued from it. These works were fol- 
lowed by a great number of Roman authors, and Latin 
translations fixnn tho Greek and other languages, lK)mo of 
which wore maclo by himself. For many years scarcely a 
month passed without some new publication, and if wc 
recollect that in most of the works he acted os editor, and 
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corrected iho proofs with the most anxious care, it appears 
uiajvellous that so many works could be produ«‘ed in so 
short a time; the mere list of his publications in Maittaire, 
from 16‘i7 till ISfiO. which is not by any means complete, 
fills twenty large octavo pagcfe (p. 10-30). His devi<^ on 
the tiile-^pagc of his publications was an olive-tree with 
ono or more braiiciies broken olF^ while new branches 
are engrafted on the tree, and the motto was ‘ Noli 
ahum sapere,' to w'hich he sometimes added ' sed time.* 
Until the year 1532 ho used the same types as his father, 
but in this \eai' he used a larger and more elegant type for 
lli^ ‘ Bibba J.atina,’ of whir-h he had published the firsi edi- 
iitni tn 15*28, under the title • Biblia utriiisque Testamcnli 
Latina, ex veteribus MSS. exemplaribus einendata,’ fol. 
This edition was not only in appearance the finest that had 
ever been piinted, but that he might he able to give the 
text with iho utmost correctness, he had examine<l all the 
libraries ut Paris, St. Germain, St. Denis, and had got over 
from Spain at his own cxpeiiso a very valuable Spanish 
Bible. 

In the year 1531 Stephens published his first gn^ut ori- 
ginal work; * Dictionanum, sen Laiiiiae Linguae Thesau- 
rus,’ fol. The second (1 53fi) and the third or last edition 
Il5'l5) of this dictionary aie in two volumes, folio, and con- 
tain numerous coiToctioiis und improvements by Robert 
Stephens. The W'ork has often been reprinted in other 
coiintru's. 

In the year 1 530 Stephens was appointed printer to the 
king of France for Latin and Hebrew works, and henceforth 
lie iilwuys added on the title-page of his publications, to his 
name, Regius Typographns, or Regius Librarius, or some 
otlier Miuilar title. Sotui after this honour was conferred 
upon him ho received the same distinction for Greek wuiks. 
whence he calls himself soriielimcs * Regius Typograplius 
in Graeris,’ Stephens appears to have thought lhat he ought 
to piiuluc^* his publications in a forni worthy of his new 
lank, and it was on Ins suggestion that Francis L had new 
IJi'hrew, Greek, and Roman types riiddc by Claude Gaia- 
uhuid. These tyj'es, which were of exquisite beauty, weie 
afuu'wiirds known under the iiaino of Characteres Regii. 
In 1 t io Stophens published a new edition of the Latin Bible 
with various readings. On its appearance the divines of the 
Sorbonne renewed their attacks, but owing to the king's 
liberal protecti'ui he was enabled to coiitiiiuo his labours 



.^oocl, he stopped behind him and waited silently till Ste- 
phens hud finished his task, before he began to couver 
vviih him. The first Groek book that Stephens printed iu 
the capacity of Regius Typographns in Giaceis, belongs to 
the same year, 1540, and bears the title IVw/iat Movonrixoi, 
sivc Seiiteiitiae singulis versibus contentae juxta ordmem 
Liteiiiriun ex diversis Foetis, cum Interpret. Latina.’ In 
1543 he published a little work called *Alphabetum Grae- 
ciim,' which only conlairicd sixteen leaves, and was after- 
wards frequently reprinted. This is supposed to bo the 
fiisl book that was printed with the Characteres Regii. In 
llie lollowing year Stophens edited, in one folio volume, a 
colled ion of the most eminent Greek eccl'esiaslical histo- 
rians, under the title * Kcelcsiaslica Ilistoria Eusebii, Sucra- 
tis, Theodorili, Theodori, Sozomeui, Evagrii, Graece.’ This 
work was soon folio W'od by * Eusebii PraepuralioEvaugelica’ 
in Greek. Those two volumes contain the earliest speci- 
meus of the device subsequently adopted by all royal prin- 
ters : a thyrsus with an olive htanch and a sevpcMit wound 
round it, and the motto* r Ayadtf r'alxfinTy* 

In 1545 he published a new edition of the Latin Bible, which 
ho bad been preparing for sc^'eral years. It contains notes 
which arc ascribed to Vatablus, and which are said to have 
been communicated to Stephens by the pupils of this theo- 
logian. But the authorship of the notes is a |>oint which, 
«cyen at the time, appears Ui have been the subject of much 
dispute. In the year following he published bis first Hebrew 
Bible, and also a now edition of the Latin Bible in folio, with 
a preface which shows tho immense pains that he took to 
give the text as correctly as possible. 

These repeated editions of tl\p Bible and the notes as- 
cribed to Vatablus, which were in some parts supiiosed to 
savour of the reformed doctrines, ta which Stephens himself 
was attached, involved him again in disputes with the pro- 
fessors of the Sorbonne. He ottered publicly to acknowledge 
any errors which ho might have committed, and to print 


them in un appendix lo hi» Bibb*, to gunvd ib,-. reacbM's 
against them. Tho lung so\«*iiil times rc(|uiied tlu- m-.iifs- 
surs lo draw up a bhl of the errors or horoNics, h\\ 
never did it. Their object was nol lo prevont ibe prop.^.al 
tion of any particular errors, but to get the IJiblo aud 
crmimentary put into the Catalogus Lihrorum Frohihiioruui, 
and thus to slop its sale altogethc-r. Tho inatK’r whs coih 
K tantly deferred, and all attempts lo biiog it to a ^lo^fc wore 
fruitless. Stephens, in tho meantime, regard le-'S of tlio 
clouds which were gathering over hw head, continued 
active as ever. In 1 547 ho published the Edilio puncep'i of 
the ‘ Aiitiqiiiiatos Roninnae ’ of DionysiuS of llalioarnassiu, 
which is still higlily valued as a very beunliful and forroct 
edition. It was soon followed by the Kditm princeps of Dio- 
nysius of Alexand.'-ia ‘ l)e Situ Orbis,* with the Grer'U 
scholia of Eustathius. 

Ill this year (1547) king Francis I. died, and Stephens 
lost his greatest patron *and protector. His .successor, 
Henry II., was at first favourable to Stephens, and required 
the divines of the Sorbontj|e speedily lo produce their ‘een- 
siirae,’ threatening lo punish them if they made any further 
delay. The professors, who knew the vacillaing and weak 
character of ihe king, promised obedience, but iiotimig was 
done, and new charges were brought against Stephens, and 
new attempts wore made lo suspend the sale of his Bible. 
/\t last It was agreed that Stephens and the learned divines 
should meet at the king’s pal u e at F’cmiainehlcan, where 
several bishops and ccndinuU likewise appeared. Stephens 
was acqiiittiMi of the chaige of having printed aiiytliing that 
impuejned tho Roman Catholic faith. The divines, thus dis- 
appointed, burldetily contnvM lo give another turn to the 
niHticr, and lo get an order from the king for a temporary 
'•uspeiihion ofllle^aleof Stephens's Bible, and for tiic matter 
to bo investigated afiesh by a commission, whoso duty 
it was lo lake cognizance of cases of heresy. After eight 
tedious months, Stephens at last obtained from tho king 
another order, that bis case should be tried by liie king's 
privy council only. When Stephens had tlius. Ibr a time 
at least, secured his tran(|uj))ily, he produced, in 1548, the 
Kditio princeps of Dion Cas.sius, librL xxiii., and several 
other works. In this year he had occasion to travel lo Lyon, 
and in this journey ho is said to have luado the subdivision 
of tho chapters of the Bible into verses* which was suhse- 
(|uently adopted in nearly all editions of the Scriptures. 
King Henry happened to be at Lyon, and when Ste- 
phens, availing himself of Iho opportunity, presented l»im- 
self before the king, and at the same time thanked Cardinal 
de Guise for tho services ho had done him, Stephens was 
informed, to his utter astonishment, that a change had 
taken place in the king’s mind, in which he could not mis- 
take the secret and intriguing workings of his adversaries : 
the sale of his Bibles was prohibited. Stephens, indignant 
at such proceedings, declared lhat ho would leave his coun- 
try ; but tho king requested him to retain his office of royal 
printer, and promised that the matter complained of (the 
censurse) should be speedily produced. 

Stephens was persuaded to remain ; but, owing to the 
king’s vacillation, he was still subjected to various clisiiji- 
pointments and vexations. Some of his biographers state 
that in this year be visited Zurich and Genova; and if (his 
be true, ho perhaps undertook tin's journey with a feoTing 
that it w'ould soon be necessary for him to seek a refuge in 
a foreign counMy. In 1550 he published his heaiiliful edi- 
tion of the Greek Tostameni, >vith a* novatraiislatio Latina.’ 
Stephens presonlcd this work lo bishop Du (iiaslel, who liinl 
hitherto pretended lo be his friend, but who now rourh'd 
the favour of the Sorbonne, and doclared lhat (3very sort of 
protecliorr which he had formerly given to Stephens Jiad 
arisen from his not knowing tho real churacter of his olfences. 
Hereupon the Sorbonne again began to annoy Stephens ; and 
after a tedious and ludicrous trial, held by men who iound 
fault wdth tho various readings in the margin of Stephens’s 
Bible, which they took to be an heretical commentary, he 
W'as forbidden to sell bi.s impressions of the Bible, and com- 
manded lo promise that ho would print no more copie*. oi 
tho Scriplures without the sanction of those learned divine^- 

Stephens was now convinced lhat no rolianco could Ix' 
placed either on the king, hi.s counsellors, or tho great pn - 
lates, and that he must he prepared for the worst. He 
however made preparations jTor u stop which lii-' «"nciiMi’s 
did not expect. He fini.shcd the numerous nork.', uliiHi 
were at the time going through the press, and at tho end o. 
tho year 1551, or at the begmnniiig of Iu* escaped with 
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f.iinUy to Ccrun’!\, vklicnc he hoped lo find that liberty 
nC consjCjeiuT \Un<h ho had so long wished roi\ Stephens 

iduirgcd by some writers with having taken with him some 
of the muleniils belonging lo Ihe royal printing estublUh- 
ineiif, hot Ins biographers have shown that there is not a 
shadow oF ground lor this charge. There is also a tradition, 
which does not sccin at all i!ijpr»»bable, that the professors 
4 if the Sorbonne \cnled their impotent rage by burning 
Stephens ni elllgy. 

Sicphi u^ be;giin his now criroer at Geneva with the pub- 
li.*aiioii of some books of (ho Old Teslameut, and of the 
whole of ihc Now Teslameiit in Latin and French. In 
■J ;.V2 ho also pubhshctl ‘ Ad ('ensuras Thpologorum Puri- 
sien^ium, (|uil>us Biblia u Roberto Slephano, (ypographo 
rcgiD, «xcu-«;i calumniose notarunl, eiusdem Roborli Ste- 
phan i ie>ponsio.’ Tliis book, which was also published in 
Frenth, gives us a clear insight into the nature of Ins dis- 
]Mites wilii the Sorbonne, as well as into his own character. 
The other wurks which ho published during a period of 
seven )e:us at Geneva are almost exclusivelv of a theologi- 
cal and eiinrroversiul nature, con#itiiig <d‘ works written by 
L’ahin, Heza, and oilier distinguished reformers, lie re- 
laiiC'd liM foi'inor device, but under it be printed, * Oliva 
Robcrii Slepliani.* The name of Geneva seldom appears 
on iho lille-pago of liis books, lie died on the l.Tih ol Sep- 
tc.uvbcr, 155‘J, leaving behind him, it is said, a numerous 
otl-,pring and consideiable property. But only three of Ins 
sons are known, Robert ii., Hcnryji., Francis ir., and a 
daiighlev of the niiuio of Catherine. 

There is perhaps no man ni tiu'dern times to wdiom Utera- 
liiro and learning aremoic iiaiebled than to Robert 8le- 
jiln-ms. 11 is unbiassed conb iuporanos not only place him 
oil a level with the greatest scholars, but declare that he 
owelled them all. 

Cii.vHi.K3 Stkphens appears to have been about a year 
yoimgor than his brother Robert. Tlis education was sound 
and classical; hut he also ajiplicd hirnsc1f‘to the physical 
sciciii’cs, Sind look his dogreo of doctor of medicine, which he 
practised for somo time. Jle wrote several treatises on sub- 
icits connected wiih niediciuc, naimal history, and ogricul- 
lury, which however are less scicntitic tlion historical, for 
he ticuted his Mibjecis rhic.lly in relation to anlicphty. Ills 
oiirhost VTodm iions are ahridgements of works by Lazarus 
Baifins, such as ‘ De Re Vesliaria ;* ‘ Do Vosculis and 
' Do Re N'avah,’ which were puhlished h) Robert Stephens 
il.'i'loaiul I;').'??). Lazarus Badius (Lazarc Baif) engaged 
Charles Stc\diL'r.s as tutor to his son, and in 1040 took him 
‘.Mill his son to Germany’, and afterwards to Italy, to which 
louiitnea he was sent as ambassador of the king of Fiance. 
In Italy Stephens became acquainted yvilh Pauliis Mami- 
fius, who in one of his letters (v. 17) speaks of him in high 
icnns. On lus return to Pans ho appears to have continued 
iho practici? of medicine, but in when Robert reinovod 
lo Geneva, the whole of his printing establislnnent, with the 
I'xcopuon perhaps of the deparimcnt for printing Hebrew, 
which appears lo have been nndcrlakcu by Martinns 
.tuvonis, pas^.'-ed into the hands of Charles Stephens, for the 
Ldit'o priiiceps of ‘ Appinni Alexandnni llistoriarum Ro- 
nninaiuui Coliica, Lib\ca vcl Carlhaginionsis, lllyrica, Sy- 
riaca. Part Inca, Mithndatica, Civilis quinque libris dislincla.’ 
w Inch appeared at Paris in 15.')!, * Cura ac Dihgcnlia CaioU 
Srephani,' is probably the first book which he printed, 
though it hud been prepared or coitinieiiced by Robert 
Steplums. It is a beautiful specimen of typography. There 
is a French translation of a treatise of Plutarch, culled 
* Traiclc sur la lIoiUc vicieuse,’ by F. ].ajg rand, which is by 
some referred to the year 1544, and is supposed to be the first 
book printed by Chailes Stephens ; but it probably belongs 
Jo the >ear 1.054. Soon after Robert left Paris, Charles ap- 
pears to have been appointed Royal Printer, for this title is 
inenlionod on his last two publications of the year 1551. 
llenccfortb be continued to be very active in his new sphere 
till the yea." 1 aGl, for in tliese ten years there issued from his 
ress \)7 works, on a great vurioly of subjects, some of wliicli he 
ad written himself. Charles Stephens seems to liavo been 
a man who knew something of everything, but iiotliing very 
well. His character as a man has been attacked in a letter 
of Maumontius addressed to J. Scahger. in which he is 
called a * mains* and a * male volens homo,’ and is charged 
with unkind conduct towards his nephews, the sons of 
Jiobert. Blit as we hear of nosaccusations of this kind from 
any otiier quarter, the impartiality of the writer may be 
doubted. Clundes Stephens died in the year 1564. Some 


say that he w‘a» persecuted fur his religious opinions, and 
died in prison ; others state that he w'as imprisoned fur debt 
in the Chillelet, and that ho remained there for the last 
three years of his life. It may bo that both causes combinecl 
to bring this misery upon him ; for we know that ho lost 
a great deal of hi.s capital in 1557, by the publioatioii of his 
‘ Thesaurus Ciceronianus,’ which was a very expensive un- 
dertaking, and did not sell. It is also certain that during the 
Inst three years cd his life no work appeared from his press. 
He left one daughter of the name of Nicole, who was no less 
eclcbrutcd for her beauty than for her talents and accomplisli- 
ments. 

Lists of the w'orks which were written or printed by 
Charles Stephens arc given by MaiUatvo and Renouard. 
Wc shall only mention the principal: ‘ De diversis R.(*gulis 
Juris antiqui, Pandcctarum hbri quimpiagesinii tiiiilus 
xvii. et uUiinus,’ &c.. Lutctiac, 1552, icpnined in 1557 : 

‘ Diclionariurn Latino-Gallicum, postrema hac cditiniic 
valde lucuplctatiun,’ reprinted in 1570, fob; ‘Uiclio- 

nariutn liistoricum ae Pouticum, ornuiu gentium, hoiui- 
num, loeorum, lluininum, ao montium, antiqua recentiora- 
que, ad sacras ac proliinas hislorias poctarimique fubulas 
inlelligondas neccssana vocabula bono orduie curnplectens, 
cura ae diligentia C. Stephani/ Lutetian, 1553, 4lo. ; ‘Phi- 
loiiis Judmi, de diviiiis deocni Oincnlis liber, Johaiiue 
Yacnraio interprele,' 1551. .Svo.; ‘ Praediiim Rusticiim, in 
qnociijubuis soli vcl ciilli vcl iiicuKi planlaruin vocabula 
ac dcscriptiones, carumque conscM'oiidarum atipie cxeulcn- 
durum inslruincnta suo ordiue dcscribuntur, See.,' auciore 
C\ Stephano, 1551, Svo. This work has been tranbliiicil 
into French, Italian, German, Knglish, mid Dutch. ‘De 
l.atinis ct Groocis Noininibus Arborum, Frulicum, llciba- 
runi, Piscium. et Avium, Liber; ex Aribtotelc,The()phruslo, 
&c., cum Gallica comm nominum nppcllatiotic,’ qnarla 
edit., 1554; *LatinQD Lingum cum GimcG Collalio cx Prib- 
ciano et probat issimis quibusque Authonbus per locus coiu- 
niunes Iiterarum, partium orationis, construct ioiiis ac tutius 
1 Gram inatices,* auciore C. Stephano, 1051, hvo.; ‘ Dictiu- 
narium Latino-Graecum, in quo singuhe Dictioncs ac Locu- 
tiones Latiiim Gicccis vocibus ac scnteiitiis Pisemisseo mag- 
num utriu^qnc Ungueo cominercium indicant,’ &c.., Parisii^, 
1554, 4to. ; ‘M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera,* Paris, 1.055,4 vols. 
fob; Caroli Stephani ‘Thesaurus Giccronianub,’ Par.. 1557. 
Stephens also compiled a‘ Dictionarium Hisluricu-Geogra- 
pUico- Poetic um.* which was printed after his death at 
Geneva in 1.566, 4to., and was afterwards often reprinted m 
folio. N, Lloyd edited in 1070 an edition of il at Oxford, 
and in 1686 another was published in London. All the 
works of C. Stephens aio very beautifully printed. 

Henry Stephens ii., the greatest of the whole familv, 
was the son of Robert and grandson of Henry. He was 
born at Pari.s in 1528, Even as a ciiild be showed most 
extraordinary talents. The niiincroiis en^agemoni.s of his 
father did not allow him lo spend rnucli time upon tlie 
education of the boy; but ho carefully watched and regu- 
lated it. Latin he learnt naturally, as il was const, uitly 
spoken in the family, but before he seriously stmhed it tlio 
father made him learn Greek. He received his first in- 
struction in Greek from a schoolmaster, who while reading 
the ‘Medea* of Eurip ides writ U his boys, made it thepractivo 
to assign a part to each of them ; and as soon as Henry had 
made stifficiont progress to join tliem, he read this play with 
the greatest avidity, and soon knew it all by heart. After he 
had spent somo time at this sohuol, he was instructed in Greek 
by Petrus Danesius, who was then, next to Bndmus, perhaps 
the ablest Greek scholar of the time; and who, on account of 
Ins intimate friendship with Robert Stephens, took great in- 
terest in t he progress of h is pupil. At the age of about lificen 
Henry also enjoyed the instruction of Jacobus Tusanus 
(Jacques Toussain) ; and subsequently, when this scholar 
died (1547), that of Adrianus Turticbus, who succeeded 
Tusttuus in the professorship ot Greek in the Royal College. 
Although he bad been chietiy instructed in Greek by thei.e 
men, he did not neglect Latin; for even when a boy he ifl 
said to have known by heart tho first book of Horace’s 
‘Epistles.* He also studied mathematic.s ; and as soon us 
he heaid something of astrology, ho conceived a strong de- 
sire to hecoiiie a(u]uainted with it, and having met with a 
young friend ^ho entertained the same wish, the two bo)s 
began to take lessons. Henry did this without the knowledge 
of his father ; but as the fees were very high, and tho father, 
w'ho thought that his sou was taking lessons in mathema- 
tics, did not pay more than was necessary for math<»matical 
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lessons, the boy persuaded his mother to make up llio deft- 
ctcric'y. In this way he wasted much money and tinie^ but 
1)0 soon became aware of the futility of these pursuits, and 
gave them up altogether. 

In the year 1546 Robert Stephens thoustht his son quali- 
fied to assist him in his |>rinting establishment, and in this 
year Henry collated a MS. of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
whoso works Robert was prenaring for publication. In the 
year following, when the death of Francis I. deprived 
Robert of his chief patron, Henry undertook a journey to 
Italy, the main object of which was to search the libraries 
and examine the manuscripts in that country. Three years 
were spent in visiting the various places of Italy. In 
severnl towns his exertions were rewarded with discoveries; 
at Florence he found in a MS. of the Mediceaii library a 
number of Greek poems not known before, which were the 
' RpitophiiiHomcricorum Heroum.’ Ho afterwards printed 
them in his ‘ Florilegium Epigram. Grcec.,* 1566, and also 
in his * Homeri et Hesiodi Certamen,’ 1573. At Naples and 
Venico he examined several MSS. At Rome he was very 
kiudly received by Cardinal Sirlet, who communicated to 
him a -MS. of Athenagoras, and corrections of several pas- 
sages in Xenophon, of which he subsequently made use in 
bis edition of Xenophon, 1561. It appears that during this ! 
journey he also made a collation of a MS. of Athenaens in 
the Farnosiaii library, the various readings of which he 
communicated to T. Casaubon, who used them in his edition 
of Athenaous (1507). At the same time he made the 
acfjuainlance of tho most distinguished scholars of tbo age, 
such as Murotus, P. Manutius, C. Sigonius, P. Vettori, 
Cardinal Maffco, and many others. On his return, in the 
)eai‘ 1540, he brought with him the treasures which he had 
dibcuvored and collected. This was just at the time when 
his father was (linshing his folio edition of the Greek Tesla' 
meat, for whicli Henry wrote sixty Greek verses which 
Were prefixed to it. About the same lime he wrote notao 
and argumeiita for the edition of Horace, which Robert 
published in 1540. In 1550 Henry Stephens set out on a 
journey to England, whore lie was kindly received by 
Edward VI. 11 is stay was not long, but ho appears to 
liavo paid groat attention to evoiy thing (hat came in his 
way, and turned it to good account. lie himself mentions 
some interesting circii instances connected with his visit to 
England in his * Apologia pro Herodoto,’ and in tho pre- 
face lo his ^•dllioll of the * Poetio Heroici Grroci.’ On his 
return fii»m England ho visited Flanders, Hrnbaut, and the 
university of Louvain (Loewen). It was at Louvain, as it 
iipiH^ars, that he met wiili a Greek Anthology in MS. which 
was in the possession of an Englishman of tho namo of 
dolin C'lomcnfs. From this he copied some verses which 
were afterwards inserted in his * Florilegium.’ From the 
s ime Clements he obtained one of the two MSS. which ho 
unc< 1 in his Editio priiiceps of Anacreon. During his short 
slay in the Netherlands, he made himself master of the 
Spanish language. On his return to Paris towards the end 
of tho year 1551 his father was preparing to quit France, 
and it is not improbable that Henry accompanied him to 
Gemwa. This is however not quite certain, for in 1 554 wo 
find him at Paris, where he published tho Edit lo priuceps 
of Anacreon, in 4to., with a Latin translation and notes by 
himself. Whether at this time he had a printing establish- 
ment of his own, or whether ho printed his book in that of 
his uncle Charles, is uncertain, although tho latter is more 
probable, for in the same year he edited * Diouysii Halicar- 
Tiassoi liespoiisio ad Cn. Pompeii Epistolaiu.' &c., the title- 
page of which expressly states that it was printed by Charles 
Stephens. The first indication of a printing establishment 
belonging lo Henry Stephens occurs towards tho end of the 
year 1556, when * Davidis Psalmi aliquot Latino Carmine ex- 
pressi A Quatuor Illustribus Poetis, quos Quatuor Rogiones, 
Gallia, Italia, Germania, Scotia, gcnueruiit,’ &c. appeared, 
with the addition, ‘ Ex officina Ilearici Stepbaui.’ Towards 
the end of the year 1554 he made a second journey to Italy, 
and discovered at Rome a considerable part of the histori- 
cal work of Diodorus Siculus, which had not then been 
printed, and which he afterwards inserted in his edition of 
1551). Ill 1555 he went from Rome to Naples in search of 
something which appears to have been of importance to the 
king of France, and to his ambassador at Venice, Odet do 
Solve, but it is not .stated what the object of his search 
was. Tho circumstance that the king of Franco was then 
at war with tho emperor Charles V. brought H. St|iphcns 
into great danger at Naplesi for he was here discovered by 


some Italian who had mot him at in uf 

the French ambassador, and when SicpluM^s w.is u\i Uk- 
point of being aricstcd, ho only saved himself b\ inM^nri ' 
upon his being an Italian, and be s|K>ke thu liiu;>vja';«; ..o 
well that the Italian was at last persuaded, and lot him lio 
On his return to Venice he rendered an account nf b»s mis- 
sion to the ambassador, who was well pleased wi'h ih© 
manner in which he had executed his insinuuioiis. At Vemte 
Stephens made a collation of a MS. of Diogenes LaciUus m 
the library of St. Mark, which had originally btdonged to 
Cardinal Bessavion, and whicli ho useil for Ins edition of 
Diogenes of 1570. He also examined two MSS. of Xeno- 
phon, one of which ho made use of iii his edition of 1561. 

During the year 1557, when Stephens was in the full 
possession of a printing establishment, he publihhod teven 
new works, some of which had never been printed bcibre ; 
among them are the Edilio princeps of ‘Maxinii Tyrii, Phi- 
lusophi Platonici,Sermoru*s,sive DisputationesX LI., Giaccc, 
nunc primum editie,' with a Latin translation; yRsclivlus, 
with notes by P. Victorius and H. S!ephen.s; ‘ Ex Cmsi.i, 
Agatbarchide, Memnone excLU-ptm Historiae; Ap|iiaiii 
Iberica. Item, de Gestis Annibalis : Greece. Omnia mine 
primum edita, cum H. Stephani Castigationibiis;’ and 

* Ciccronianum Lexicon Crmco- Latin uni,’ &c. Ilcury 
adopted the emblem (an olive-tree) and the device of his 
father, ‘ noli allum sapcrc,* to which is sometimes added, 
‘ 5»ed time.’ Another device of his which sometimes occurs 
is, ‘ ul ego insercrer, defracli sunt rami,' which coutdins an 
allusion to the hranclus which are repro'^euted as oiigraftcd 
upon the olive-tree. The travels of Stephens and the print- 
ing of expensive books had embarrassed his ulfairs, and after 
the year 1557 be found himself in great difficulties, but he 
was assisted by Ulrich Fugger, a wealthyinercliant of Augs- 
burg, who, besides a large sum which he gave or ad\aiicr(l 

; to him, gave him an annuity of 150 thalers. Stephens from 
gratitude for this munificent liberality, henceforth called him- 
self Typographu.s Hulclrici Fuggeri, or Fuggerorum Typo- 
graph ns, which appears on most of his publications down to 
the year 1568. The Fiiggcrs assisted Slcplicns also in 
other respects; they had an excellent library and some 
valuable MSS., which they allowed him lo u«e for his edi- 
tions uf antient wArks, as m that of * Imperatorum Justim- 
ani, Jiistuh, Leouis, Novulloo Constilutiou^s,’ &c., Gricce, 
the only work that ho edited in the year 1558. Afli r a 
series of years the Aug'»burg merchants appear to have 
bccomo tired of supporting the great printer. In a collec- 
tion of lett^iBi^of Stephens, published b> Fassovv in 1S50, 
there are some wdiich show that Stephens wanted them lo 
advance him a small sum of money wliich they had promised, 
and that at length aficr nuicti corrcspondciice they did not 
keep their promi.'^e. In coiiM'qucnce of this his coiiiiucliuii 
with the Fuggers ceased in 1576. 

In tho year 155^ H. Stephens published his edition of 
Diodorus Siculus in fob, in winch ten books of this hi^toiian 
were printed for the first time. Tho MS. which lie u.'.cd for 
this edition is now in the public library of Geneva. Other 
publications of this year arc, Appiaii*!» * Hispanica ct Anni- 
balica,' with a Latin translation by Bcraldus, in 8vo., uml 

* Gentium et Familiarurn Romanariun Stemmata,’ &c., m 
fol. In this )cai' his father Robert died at Genova, and 
Henry was appointed executor of Ins will, in winch ho was 
also enjoined to lake care of his brothers. Robert, one of 
his brothers, had been, as it appears, dibiuhonted bv the 
father because he would not abandon the Roman Catholic 
faith and foMow his father to Geneva. Accoidiiigly the print- 
ing establishment of Kohert, the father, came into the haiid.s 
of Henry, who continued lo publish theological works uiid 
several editioiis of the Bible. II. Stephens appcar.«4 now to 
have given up his eslablisbnicnt at Pans, and to lia\o 
devoted himself to tho nianagoment of that at Geneva. 

In the year 1555 H. Stephen-, married for the first time, 
but in 1564 or 1565 he himself states that his wife (lio'l. 
Ho afterwards married again, for tho letters published by 
Passow show that about the year 1581 hcbecamo a widuwcr 
a second time. On his death in 1598, he left a wife suimv- 
ing, from wliich it appears that ho was married thrice. Ur 
his three wives he had altogether 14 children, tcu of wh wn 
died at an early age. 

Ill 1560 he published a collection of the l^ric y.in'i-', uf 
Greece with a Latin translation in 16mo., which h.i-. been 
often reprinted. In the year following appeared IiKscdiiion 
of Xenophon in fob, for which he had colIaLeii a great 
number of MSS., and to which he added a couimcntary aud 
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a Lsifm translation. An irn»injViMl pilition was ^luUisheil ni \ 

J During the last \\\o years 11. Stephens was in had 

lieallh and subject to uiel'inrholy, arising from ovor exertion 
and the heavy oaros that devolved upon him after his 
father's dealh. In this stale be sca'.cely worked at all ; he 
almost ctinceived a disgust for literary occupations, and could 
not bear the sigJit of a book. But the renewed activity into 
which ho was clrawn unconsciously in 1 j6‘2, restored him to 
lieulih. The work which roused him to fresh exertion was 
u Latin liMMislaiion of ‘ Sexli Philusoplii Pywhouiarum 
UyjK*iyposeon Libri Ties.’ The Greek original of this 
work was not printed until 1G2I. It must have been soon 
aftiM- bis recovery that Stephens began hia greatest work, 
the ‘Thesaurus l-mgum Grmcaj,’ upon winch he spent 
ten years. In 1504 he wroie and published a ‘ Dictio- [ 
imriuin Mcd.cnm, vel ExpositifuicK Vocum Gnecaruna 
Modleinabum, iid Verbiiin, excerpUo ex Hip])Ocrale. Aio- 
tneo,’ &c., <*uin Laima Inlorpretatione, in 8vo. In this 
work luj rooened some u.ssislance from J. M. Gesner; 
it was highly spoken of by contemporary scholars, with 
iJie excepiion of Jos. Se.iligcr, wlio ^'ensured it severely, 
but he apperiis to have had a per.''Oiial pique against 
Stephens In this year StepheiH edited a still-useful cob 
ioclion t*f ‘ Fragmenia Pooinrum Lalmorum, (piorum Opera 
non exl.uit,' ice., in Svo., and an edition of Thucydides with 
the Sc'iiolia, and a Latin translation by L. Valhi. In 1665 
be pubhilH cl, among oilier books, Ins ‘ Florilcgiurn' of Greek 
Kpigrains ; ‘ Poetao G^aoci Pniicipes J foroici Carminia et 
abi iiormnlli,’ &c., in Ibl., which isnm t beautifully printed, 
and his lidition of Herodotus wiih V ilia's translation and his 
own * A}tologia pro Herodoto,' whudi he himself after- 
wards translated iiilo French Passing over a grout num- 
ber of valuahlj publications which appeared from 1666 till 
1672, we proceed to the year 1672, in which the («iTck 
Thesaurus was publi.shed under the title ‘Thesaurus Graj<‘so 
Ling ujjo ah Henrico Stepbano coiislructus. Tn quo praoler 
alj.i plurima qum primus pia‘stiiit (paternm iii Tbesauro 
Lai mo Diligeniina miniilus) Vocabula in certas Classes 
distnbuit, muliiplici Derivalionum Serie ad Priraigema 
tanquam ad Kadices und«i pullulant rovocata,* with the 
appendix and index, 5 vols. fob This work made an epoch 
in the liisiory of Gic<!k philology, as wcll^s in the life of the 
author, who had embarked in it nearly all his property. 
'File prieti of this prodigious work was necessarily high, and 
accmdihgly it could not have many purchasers. When 
Scapula some years afterwards published his cheap abridge- 
ment | ScApni,Al, the Bale was nearly stopped, and Stephens 
bci'atne involved in great diflicuUies. It lias been sujmosed 
by some thsi Stephens soon after publisbod a second edition 
of his Thesaurus, but this opinion has merely arisen from 
the fact that he cancelled a number of pages of the original 
edition, and inserted new ones m their place. In 1745 
Daniel Scott published, in 2 vols. fob, * Appendix ad Tlie- 
.sauniui ab U. Stcpliauo constructum.* A new edition of 
the Thon’jiura.s was published in London (1 S15-1 828) in 7 
vols. fob, with numerous additions by Barker, which how- 
ever have not increased the value of the book. A new edi- 
tion is now in course of publication at Pari^, which is edited 
by llase, and L. anil W. Dindorf. 

It appears to have been owing to the pecuniary dillicuUies 
in which Stcpliens was involved after the publication of his 
'rhesaurus, thab in order to divert his mind, he made various 
cxeuisiciis in France and Germany, but he alway.s took the 
opporiuiiity of exploring libraries and corapaving MSS., and 
I 'liis collected va^l quaulilu s ot materials for works which 
lie was pul)li>hing or projcclmg. In 1673 ho published an 
edition of sill the extant works of M. Tcrentius Varro in 
S\o„ and a collcciiou of the fragments of the philosophical 
poets of Greece. The yanv following he produced an oxcel- 
i.uit edition of Apollonius Rliodius with the a/iiieiit scholia 
and a commentary by himself. In 1575 there appeared his 
collection of the Greek orators, some of which arc accom- 
panied by a 1-ulin translation ; and Arrian’s ‘ Expeditio 
Aloxandi'i Mugni,’ &c. wiih a tiUtin translation. In 1577 
he puhlislied, among other hoicks, an edition of Cicero's 
■* Epi^tolm ad FamiHares,’ in 2 vols.ftvu. ; the second volume 
con jams the coirvnientavies of P. Manutius, Latnbiiius, Sigo- 
iiins, Cfiruei, and of Stephens himself. In tho year 1578 
he brought out his magiiilicent edition of Plato’s works, in 
o vols. fab ; and in the same year he wrote a little French 
uork, ‘Deux Dialogues du Nouveau Langage Kran9ois, 
liuLicinisd et aiUrcniont desguir.5, priiicipalement entre les 
Courtisans de oe Temps/ &c. (printed without name and 


date). This was an attack upon the fashion, very common 
at the time, of introducing lulian words into French. 
Stephens, after the MS. had received tho * imprnnalur ' 
from the state council of Geneva, had taken the liberty 
of making some additions, for which he was severely re- 
primanded by the council. Not thinking himself quite 
safe, or wishing to escape the annoyance to which this aflair 
subjected him, ho went, towards the end of 1578, to Paris, 
whore he remained during the whole of 1579. Henry HI. 
received him very kindly, and interested himself so much 
on Stephens’s behalf, that he demanded of the council of 
Geneva permission for Stephens to return, and to edear 
liinistdf fiom the charges which were brought against him. 
Stephens returned to Geneva, and w'as placed at the bar of 
the consistory, where ho wa.s treated with rigour and harsh- 
ness, and for some days was put into prison. When 
Stephens at last owned that ho had acted wrong, be was 
sot at liberty. 

During the stay which H. Stephens bad made at Paris in 
1579, he had a conversation with the king, in which he expa- 
tiated very ingeniously on the superiority of tho French lan- 
guage over other modern tongues; and the king, delighlcd 
with this eulogy on the French language persuaded him h) 
write a book on the subjecl. This book was published in the 
course of the same year, ‘ Ue la Precellcnce du Liiiigage 
Friiiu;ois,’ Pari.s, 1679, 8\o. The king, plca>od wiih the 
performance, ordered 3000 francs to bo paid to Slcpb.ens 
from the public treasury, and granted him an annual 
pension of 300 francs; but from the manner in which Ste- 
phens (in Ins ‘ Musa Priucipum Monitrix’) speaks of tins 
affair, it appears that lie never received anything at iill, lor 
the treasurer at that lime was a pcr^on of much more con- 
sequeiice in such matters than the king. 

In 168 1 Stephens published ‘ J uns Civilis Fontes ct Ri\ i,' 
&c., in 8VO. ; and, as is commonly supposed, also ‘ Sigonii 
Fasti Consularcs.’ The latter he printed without the sanc- 
tion of the Council of (Geneva, and was in consequence llued 
26 thalers. This edition of the ‘ Fasti ’ of Sigonius, if it was 
really published by Stephens, must have been supprc'Mul, 
for there is no trace of it now, H. Stephens spent the year 
1586 again at Paris, where he published an excellent edition 
of A. Crellius and of Mucrobius, both in 8vo. The former 
is preceded by a very interesting letter to his son Paul, 
from wbinh, besides many other things, we learn that about 
this time his country-house had been dcstro)ed by an earth 
quake, a loss whicdi he bore with stoical indifference. In 
1588 he published an edition of the Iliad and Odyssey, with 
a J.iauu tramslaiion. 

During the lime that Stephens eiijoyod the friendship of 
tho king of France, he spent a great" part of his lime at. 
Paris. His publications during th'S period greatly ilecieascd 
in number, and some of them were executed by Pavih pun- 
ters. His own establishment at Geneva was ucglcetoil. lie 
was constantly travelling about, and he published his works 
wherever lie happened to be, as at Paris, Frankfort, Basel, 
&c. From thi.s ftict it has been erroneously supposed that 
ho had separate printing establisliinenls in thesis pbtxs. 
Ho often resolved to give up this wandering life, aiicl was 
seriously exhorted by Ins friends to attend to his business; 
but the charms of a court life and die habit of travelling 
had now become strong, and he was dattzlcrl hy splendour 
and deceived by tho hopes which he placed in the great. 
The years 1588 and 1589 he appears however to ha\e spent 
at Geneva, and several works again issued from his press ; 
but in 1590 no work came out at Geneva, and only one 
(' Principuin Monitrix Musa’) at Frankfort, wherii be appears 
to have spent some time. In tlii*; year Henry III. of Franco 
was murdered. The affairs of Stephens now grew worse 
and worse: his warehouses were full of books which ho 
could not sell. In the year 1097 he left Geneva for FYanec. 
lie first stayed for some time at MontpelUor, where Florence, 
one of his daughters, resided, who was married to Isaac 
Casaubon. Casaubon was just preparing his edition of 
Athenseus, and Stephens offered his assistance, which was 
refused. Ho then proceeded through various other plucc.i 
to Lyon, whore he was taken ill; and feeling solitary and 
forlorn, and having no friends there, ho was carried to a 
public hospital, where he died, in the beginning of March, 
1598, at the age of nearly seventy ycai*s. Some writers say 
that he died out of his mind, a statement which, if tiiic, 
can only apply to the last few days of his life. It is a miti* 
take # suppose that Stephens died in poverty because ho 
died in an hospital ; for the proceeds of his books alone, 
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wUich were publicly sold and fetched low prices, were auf- 
li' ient to pay his creditors, aud to leave something for his 
wife and children, Stephens died without a will ; and Ca- 
suiibon, who went to Geneva to receive his wife's dowry, 
which was still owing, together with her share of the iiihe- 
ri lance, was generous enough to leave Henry’s library, 
MSS., aud printing establish ihent, in the hands of his son 
Paul. 

There is no scholar to whom the Greek language and 
htLMature is under greater obligations than it is to Henry 
Stephens, lie knew his superiority, and sometimes showed 
that he felt it. The number of books which be printed, 
edited, or wrote, is immense; and it is truly astonishing 
that, oven during the rambling life of his latter years, he 
WU.S continually producing new w'orks. sparing the earlier 
part of his life he was a man of indexible resolution, and 
never rested till he had effected his purpose ; and he was 
always planning something, even to the last days of his life, 
lie has often been censured for his alteration of passages in 
aiitieiit writers without bohig supported by the authority of 
Mss., and without even assigning a reason for his altera- 
tions. This has been said more especially in regard to his 
edition of Plutarch, which came out in the same year that 
he published his Thesaurus ; but Wyttenbach. mi examining 
several MSS. for liis own edition, fbuud that H. Stephens 
was iu most cases suppoitod by MS. authority. 

lloBEiiT Stephens it., the youngest son of Robert Ste- 
phens I., and brother of Henry Stephens ii., was born at 
Paris in 1;>30. The lirsl time that wc find him taking part 
in the publioaiion of a work was in 1650, when he and 
Morel, who was then royal printer, published the edition of 
Anacreon preparod by H. Stephens. The title of rojal 
printer was conferred upon Robert in 1561, as appears from 
some books printed by him iu this year, at the same tunc 
that ho came into possession of the print ing-ofiice of Charles 
iStepbeiis. In this otiico he continued till his death, in 
activity and accurate and beautiful printing he was worthy 
of his father, but this is all that we know of him. As royal 
printer ho was much employed in printing edicts and ordon- 
li'iuccs, as may be seen from the list of his publications by 
Ivenouard. lie died in 167 1. Among his publications we 
only mention llio fullowirm: . a reprint of the Historical Dic- 
tionary (* Du'iionariuin Propiioruin Nominum Viroruin, 
Mulieiiini, Populovurii, &c.*) of Clmrles Stephens, 1560. 
Ito. ; * Jo.sepbi •Sualigeri Conjectaiica in M. Torent. Vai ro- 
ncm.* j6«5; and several editions of Donutua ‘DePartibus 
Onitioriis.* ■ 

A<ler his death his wife married again, and kept up the 
printing establishment. There are publications, down to 
the year 1588, ‘Ex otficina Roberli Stephani.’ 

Roheut Stephens hi., son of Robert Stephens ii, was 
educated by the poet and abbt* Dusportes, who inspired 
him with a love for poetry, and with whom he appears to 
have stayed at least till 1584. He did not commence print- 
ing till 160(), so that eighteen years elapsed without a pub- 
lication appearing from the press of Robert Stephens. His 
first publication was, ‘ D. Gregorii Nyssoni ad Eustathiam, 
Anibrusiam, Basilissam, Epistola, Graeco. I. Casaubonus 
nunc pvimum publicavit, Laiine vertit et notis illustravit,' 
J^atotiae, 1606, 8vo. He probably worked in the printing 
establishment which had belonged to his father, and con- 
tinued to print until, 1631. He distinguished himself also 
by his Latin, Greek, and French verses, aud by a French 
translation of the first two books of Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric,’ 
which was printed in 1630, 8vo. In his publications he gene- 
rally added to his name the letters R. F. R. N., that is, Ro- 
berli Filius^ Roberti Nepos, to distinguish himself from his 
father and grandfather. He printed a great number of books : 
the principal oi-e, ‘Menandri et Philistionis SentontimCom- 
paratsD, Grmoe, ex Bibliotheca Regia ; cum notis, cura N. 
Uiaaltii,’ Lutelim, 1613, 8vo< ; ‘D.Junii Juvenalis Satyrarum 
Libri v., Sulpicise Saiyra, Cura Rigaltii, &c.,’ Lutet., 1616 ; 
* Dictys Cretensis, De Bollo Trojano, et ^ares Phrygius De 
Excidio Trojm,’ &c., 1618, 16mo. 

There are several other members of the Stephens family 
of the name of Robest, but none of them were distinguished. 
During the lost century there was a French writer of the 
ittimo of Hubert Stephens (Robert £tionne)»who claimed a 
descent from the illustrious family of printer. 

Paul Stephens, a son of Henry Stephens ii., by bis 
second wife, was born at Geneva in 1566. He received his 
early education at home, and was lUon sent out by his 
.fatlier to visit the principal towns of EuropCi and tho die* 


tinguished scholars with whom his fatluT \sj\s 
L ipaius, whom ho visited at Leyden, ^^a'l luudf 
with him. and in one of hia lelteis calls him ‘ tmli^ iu’., .j. 
cens.’ On his return to Genova ho assisted his lailuM 
printing and editing. He iiftcrwaids made severd oiiK-r 
journovs, partly perhaps in conucclioii witli tho bu^llU‘-.. ul 
his father. In 1594 he spent some time in J.<)iidun. wImmc, 
among other distinguished men, he made tho acquainiaiKe 
of John Castolius. In 1595 he was ut Ueidi'lbiMg, uud in 
1596 at Frankfort, where be stayed in the bouso nf ibc 
jurist Dionysius Gothofredus, He bad married in 
His first literary production was, ‘Pauli Stepbuni Yersioms 
Epigrammatum Graecorum Aiithologiae, T.atin^ veisifiu.s,’ 
Genevm, 1593, 8vo. He was always fond of making; Liiiiti 
verses, but his poetry is stiff and unanimated. 11 is best is 
perhaps the poem on the death of his father. 

After the death of hi.s father, when the affairs of tiic 
family were settled, and Casaubon bad left Genexa, P^ul 
was placed at the head of his father’s printing establi’^h- 
nient (1599), which he conducted xxith great energy. Ho 
first reprinted a number of classical authors which had been 
edited by his father, and were then out of print, such iis, 
Virgil, Horace, the letters of Pliny, and the Latin pane- 
gyrists and others. The two works which do him most 
credit are, ‘Euripidis Tragcndim quao extant, cum J.at. 
Guil. Canteri Interprctationc,’ Stc., containing the Greek • 
scholia and commentaries of sevvrul scholars, lOUi, ‘2 vols. 
4to. ; and * Sophorhs Ti agtediae Septcni, i.n5 cinn omnibus 
Grsocis Schohis et Latina Viti Windomii ad vcibum Intcr- 
pretaliune,’ 8cc., likewise containing the Scholia, and al.^o 
notes by H. Stephens. In 1619 he printed a folio cdiiion of 
Herodotus, founded upon that of his father, with a Latin 
translation and notes by. Sylbuig. No other puhlicatnjii 
Issued from his press till 1626, when ho published a uftli 
edition of the lyric Greek poets: * Pmdari et ceierorum Oct*) 
Lyricorum Cannina.* This was his last publication. I In* 
inactivity in his establishment during the lust years appodrs 
to have been the conscquenco of his want of cdpiial, to 
which wc may perhaps aluo attribute tho fact that nio^l of 
his works are printed on very bad paper. In lb-2G or 1627 
he sold his whole establishment to the brothers (Clouet. If, 
is not known what became of him after this, and the time of 
hib death is also unknown. He had eight children, two of 
whom only, Anthony and Joseph, survived their farher. 

Francis Stephens ii., son of Robert Sfepliens. t., and 
an elder brolhflruf Henry Stephens ii., followed bi-» fiiiln r 
to Genova, and is said to have been a good Greek and 
Latin scholar. After the death of his father he e.stablislied 
at Geneva a printiiig-ofilce of his own, which ho conduoied 
from 1562 to 1582, with an inteiTuption however of nearly 
ten years. Even during the remaining ten yeuis he piinted 
very few books, and most of them for publishers: this ap- 
pears to have been owing to his want of capital. The first 
work, and almost the only one that he printed on his own 
account was Calvin’s * (Ik)mmentaries on the pMilins,* 15(i'k 
fob His last publication was Amyot's French tianslaiioii 
of the ‘ Moralia* of Plutarch, 1581-2, 2 vols. fol. After this 
lime ho gave up printing and settled in Normandy, and wc 
bear no more about him. 

.^thony Stephens, son of Paul Stephen s, was born at 
Geneva in 1392. He studied ut Lyon, and aftcrwaids 
finished his education at ParU, where he abjured Protes- 
tantism before (Jurdinal du Perron. In IGI‘2 he obtained 
letters patent of naturalization in France, and at the same 
time tho otlice of huissier do l*asscmbl(^o du clergfs with 
a salary of 500 fra'nks, which he held until the year 1635. 
Long bofore this time howevor he had been in tho pusse»»iou 
of a printing establishment Some writers mention a work 
by Perron, which Anthony Stephens is said to have printed 
in 1605. But this cannot possibly bo correct, as Anllifiiy 
was then only thirteen yeors old. The earliobt work wlncli 
he printed belongs to the year 1613, and heiueforth ho con- 
ducted his establishment with an activity worthy of In^ 
great ancestors until the year 1664. He was al»o hoiiouiTd 
with the title of royal printer, through the intluenec ofC'ai- 
dinal Perron, and he received a pension of 60(i francs, but 
the time when he first received it is uncertain. The peiiMoii 
WM stopped when Perron died, and Anthony after tJiiJ> wns 
several times in great pecuniary difiicuItioL Among Ins 
numerous publications, which comprise all tho work^ ot 
Perron, there are several valuable editions of aniit ni authors, 
such as Casaubon’s edition of Strabo, 1620; of Pluiarch’s 
Works, wilhXylandeFs UansUtion, 1624, 2 vols. fol. ; Leun- 
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olavias's edition of XcnonlioiiJG25 ; Aristotle’s Works, 1629, and flat, leefy, equal cotyledons. Tho species consist of 
J \Oi». fol. * various-sized trees with soft timber, which are found in the 

For many years nfit r the death of bia patron Anthony tropioal parts of the world, with simple or compound loaves 
was in Very stVailouc.l t ircuinstances, and was supported by and axillary panicles or racemes of flowers. Many of them 
his sun Hom y, win), from the >ear 1G4(;, had a piinting- are of consuhirable use in ibe countries where they are indi- 
oflice of Ills i)wii, wliore, aciiong other w'orks. Montaigne’s genous. Like the family to which they belong, several 
‘ Essays' were printed. When this son died in 1061, and species are niucilaginous; and others yield fibre, which, from 
AiUluIny was deprived of bis last and only support, he sank its tenacity, is made into ropes. Some yield a guinniy exu- 
rapidly : lu' became infirm, and at la'^t loat his sight. In dation resembling tragacanlh, arid which is sometimes suh- 
this slate lu* dragged on a wretched existence until the siituted for it: thus the gum called tragacanth, which is 
year 1671, when he died in the Hotei-Dieu at Paris, at tho sometimes imported from Sierra Leone, is said by Dr. Lind- 
ago of 82. He liJid had six children, all of whom died be- ley to be yielded by a species which he calls S. Tragacaiitha, 
fore him. the S. pubescens of others. So Dr. Roxburgh states kuteora 

Bl^^ideH ibe niornbcrs of tho Stephens family, whom wo gum, which is often substituted for tragacanth, to be pro- 
hnvi* nienliuned abovo, tlioie are two more, who however wore duced by S. uvens, a tree of the mountains of the Coronian- 
in’vcr engaged in printing. Tin' uiio is Ilcnry Stephens, a del Coast. Dr. Royle however states that tho kutoera gum 
sun of Robert Slopliens n., who was treasurer of tho royal of many parts of India is yielded by Cochlospermum Gossy- 
palncos: tlic other likewise called Henry, and a son of the ^pium. S. guttata yields a bark, from which the natives of 
fonfler, acquired some reputation as a poet, and also wrote Malabar prepare llax-like fibres, of wdiich the iiati\es of 
some other works in French. Wynaad make a sort of clolhing.^S. acuminata is a native of 

Respecting the lives of the Stephens, see Th. Jansonii the tropical parts of the western coast of Africa, where its 
nb Almclovi'cn, 'Disscrtatio EpiAlolica do Vitis Stepha- seeds are everywhere known by the name of cola or kola, and 
norum,' Am^tcrdanl, 16S5; Maitiaire, ^ Stephanorum ills- are mentioned by most travellers. They are much esteemed 
toria,' Lnidon, 17U9, 2 vols in 4 parts, which contains a list, by the natives, who take a portion of one of them before 
tho’i;.»h not complete, of their publications; Greswell, ‘A each of their meals, as they believe that these seeds increaM) 
• View of the eiuly Parisian Greek Pre.ss, including the lives the flavour of unylUing they inuy subsequently eat or drink, 
of the Slephani,’ Oxford, 1&33: Ant. Aug. Renouard, ‘ An- They me about llie size of a pigeon’s egg, are bitter in 
iialcs do I Imprimerie dcs Etienne, ou Uistoiredela Faniille taste, and mav be supposed to have .some stomachic proper- 
des Etienne cl do scs 6dilioris,’ Paris, 1837, 2 vols. 8vo. ties. The see«Is of S. macrocarpa and of S. hetorophylla are 
This last work cmilains in lire Ib at volume a very complete also called cola on the African coast. In Asia, in the same 
list of all the publications of llie Stephens, and various in- way, the seeds of S. Ralanghas, are described by Rumphms 
lerosling and important far- i,s, derived from the public re- as being roasted and eaten by the natives of Amboynii, while 
eonls of Pans and Geneva, which wore unknown to former the capsules are burned for the preparation of the culouniig- 
biograpbers. matter called cassoumbtu The seeds of S. urons and of S. 

STKPN EY. [Middlesex.] fcctida are likewise eaten in India after having been rousted, 

STKPNKV, GEORGE, descended from an antieiit I as are those of S. Chieba in Brazil. Those of S. al.ita arc 
family in Pembrokcbhire, was born in the city of West- also said to boused as a cheap substitute for opium in the 
rniiuiter, in IGCl. In 1G76 ho was .sent to Westminster district of Silhet ; but this statement, implying the pic'<cncc 
School, where ho continued his .studies till 1682, when he of narcotic tirinciples, requires careful examination before it 
removed to Trimly College, Cambridge, where he distin- can bo received us a f^act, as we generally find an accoidanco 
gmslied himself in 168.'» by a Latin ode on the marriage of rathor than so great a difference in the piopei lie.s of 
the Princess Aune to Prince George of Denmark. He took species of the same genus. 

the degree of M.A. in 1689. At Westminster ho hud STKRCU LI A'CE/E, a natural order of plants belonging 
formed a (VicmUhip with Charles Montague, afterwards earl to Iho syncarpous group of polypctulous Exogens. The 
of Halifax, which was continued at Camiuidge. They came plants belonging to this order are lives or shrubs, with al- 
io London together, and weie both introduced into public ternate, stipulate, simple, often toothed leaves, with a vaii- 
life by llic eail of Dorset. ^ ablo inflorescence, and a stellate pubescence. Tlic calyx is 

Stepney’s life, which was short, was chiefly spent in di- either naked or surrounded with an involucre, coiisisliug of 
plomalie cmplojnneiits. In 1692 he was sent as envoy to the 5 sepals, with a valvuhir or nearly valvular mstivation ; 5 
doctor of Brandenburg; in 1693, to the emperor of Gcr- petals hypogynous, often saccate at the base; stamens de- 
m iiiy ; in 1691, to the elector of Saxony. In 1695 he pub- finite or indefinite, and monadelphous ; anthers 2-cell(nl ; 
IuIkmI a poem, dedicated to the memory of Queen Mary; the pistil consists of 5 carpels, often surrounding a columnar 
in 1606 he went as envoy to the electors of Meiitz and Co- gynophore; fruit a capsule with 3 or 5 colls; seeds ofieii 
logiie, and to the congress at Fiaiikfort; in 1698 to Bran- winged, sometimes woolly; albumen oily or lle.shy, and eni- 
dciiburg, in 1699 to tho king of Poland, in 1701 to the hi yo straight ; cotyledons either flat and plaited’, or rolled 
Emperor, and in 1706 to the Statcs-Gencral. He was made round the plumule. 

one of the Commissioners of Trade in 1697. He died at The order thus defined includes several groups of plants, 
Chelsea in 1707, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. wliidibaveby many writers been made to form disunclurdci s. 

Stepney’s poems arc* few, and of little value. He was Sterculiaceffi arc most nearly allied to Malvaecoo, from which 
one of iho ‘ eminent handa’ who wore united with Orwlen they differ in the possession of 2-cclled anthers. From 
ill the traiLslalioii of Juvenal in 1693. Johnson says^ he Dipleracca* and Tiliacero, to which they are allied by the 
is a very licentious translator, and does not recompense the vaUate (estivation of the calyx, they differ in the possession 
neglect of lus author by beauties of his own.’ of monadelphous stamens. The subdivisions of this order 

(.lohnson’s Lines of the Pools; &c.) are marked by very evident peculiarities of structure : — 

STEPPES. [Plains.] lIcUctereiD have an irregular calyx and corolla. 

STERCORA'RIUS. [LAttiD;R, vol. xiii., p. 336,] Sterculicco, jio petals, and definite stamens placed at the 

STERCU'LIA, a gentm of plants which gives its name end of a long column, 
to the natural family of Storculiace®, which soinetiraeh Bombaceai, a calyx with a ruptile dehiscence, usually 
forms a seel ion of the family of By ttneriacem. The name is woolly seeds, and the cells of the anthers anfractuose. 
derived from stercuhis^ as that from steieus^ some of the Domboyeo, a pait of tho stamens sterile and flat W'ell- 
species being remarkable for the alrong and disagreeable formed petals. 

odour of their leaves or flowers. The genus is characterised Byitneriece, a part of the stamens sterile, and small petals 
by having polygamous or monmeious flowers. Ckilyx 5-lobed, bagged at tho bas4. 

somewhat coriaceous. Petals wanting. Stamens mona- l^iopeidoas, a potaloid calyx and rndimentavy petal, 

ddphous, disposed in a short sessile or stipilate urceolus. Hermannie®, spirally twisted petals with only 5 sia mens. 

Anthers ndnaie, ten, fificcii, twenty, in one or two rows; and those opposite the petals. 

ablitary or ternately aggregate. Ovary stipitjte or ses- Storculiace® are natives of India, New Holland, the Cape 
silc. Csriwh follicular, five, or fewer from abortion, dis- of Good Hope, and South America, with the West Indies, 
tinct, 1 celled, one or many seeded, opening on tho inner Most of its subdivisions have however a very defiiiiiocco- 
sido; seeds disposed in two rows along the suture of the gn^hical range. 

carpels ; sometimes, when the carpels have opened and be- Sterculie® are found in India and equinoctial Africa, 
corao spread out, the seeds appear to be arranged along tho The genus Sterculia contains many species that ai4 used' 
sides ofa leaf’liKo membtane, Seeds with fleshy albumen, as food or medicine. [St£RCULia>] • 
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Bn ttncrieae Aro prmcip«t)]y natives 0 f Soutti America and 
tho*^VeBi ladies'; .about operfevitnih, of tbo i^ocies are 
found in the Bast anfd ibe aante ])i^drtion in NeV 
Holland. To this |ij^>e|ongs the plant that produces 
the coc-oa (THij:oBROMAj Tbe^. nlanta, like 

the wlioler Qjt the ordor and; its allies, abound With inueihget 
and hre .^(dU ^ed iif madtOino as, demulcents. The fruit 
of posseiilsds a mueilagiUeus pulp, and 

is eaten in Mos^co- by man^ hi^ j^iucipally cmiuoyed for 
; eattte. The hark of ^ plant 1$ bitter, and is said 
tobe seiviceableiti the hotribte disease called Blephautiasis. 

IIcrtuanoieiB-^two^ihirds kre found at the Ca^ of Good 
Hopoj tbe remainder are patii^ea of the East and West In- 
dies,' Bouih'Am^Hca^ and the islands' of, the Pacific. The 
bf Pf^aitheria al^utid in mucilage« and are used in 
tu edfidhp as "demulcents. 

liomhoym are all African; East Indian, or South Ameri- 
can. «Their pro^rties are iiinitlar to the. preceding. One of 
the species, WaV^chin spectoHlUt forms a handsome tree, 
approaching tbo linden, and points out a relation betWeeu 
(his order and Tiliace^. , 

Ijtisiopctaleo are found entirely in New Holland, and pos- 
sess no remarkable properties- For further inform ation on 
llic properties of plants of this order sec Bombacjs.k, Auan- 
SONflA, Bt£RCUL.1A, ThSOBROMA. 



• ■' ■ ’ St^rciiUa clilcliu. ' "■■ ■ 

a, Bi-iincli with IsiiviEijt |Lud apetaloiii ilcwets; 6; ^^)nad(e|lhOla itKiapcs 
RUrrmuidiiig piaiU ; ^ Ovniy^htyW, awl tfUgni^i A S«nUuu of show UK's Us 

6 i^olls. . .1 ' 

. BTEliEpGJt APHIC; This word* whi^h li derived from 
impede, * solid*' and ypd^i^, ‘ to dtaw;’ Which therefore 
ought to be to uvoyy Theth^, bf i^(tfesentinjg a solid 

in a piano, has Ue^U)tth*elesb a hmitedii^hical sense, being 
applied \iu 0(1^ prdOj^oh of a sphete in. Wbmh the eye Is at 
a poin't im tho sphere^ cukI tbo plane 'of projection is the 
great A\i:cle of which, the fje is hi ^e pole, or a plimo 
parallel fo|t> Tliis w?w knowU lo Iliii- 

p&rchas*;ai^;was Brst d^scribi^/iii t1|e.wk on the pluni* 
Bphero attributed to l^tmemyJ \ ^ 

The* st^^graphle projection h^ tWh remarkuhlo pro- 
perties. ThQ;^Afst„6V that all ctrules^'ii^ pi^fit^ted cither, 
mto straight lines hr tdriles; Thole Hmicli phis through 
P. a, No. 1428. 


the eye are of course projected into straight linos ; in cvrrv 
other case the projcclion the SuncoNTava\ hr.I-non «]» a 
cone, which its verlox at the eye, and iho nn-lo U) bo 
projected for iu baso; consequently the piujocin n a 
ciroTe. As much of the circlO as lies below the pb.D,. Ji' 
projection (the eye being considered as abovo it) it, pu». 
jected inside the great circle on which projection is umd., ; 
and all the rest ouuide: when this projection is cinplo>o<l 
in tnapa^ it is usual to place all the part of the giobo to bo 
projected below the plane of projection. 

llie second properly is, that the angle made by two cindos 
which meet on the globe, is equal to the angle made, at 
the point of meeting, by the two circles which aro the pro- 
jections of those circles, the angle made by two intoriicet- 
iog circles on the globe being always that made by tlieir 
tangents. This property is easily proved as follows : Dmw 
through the point of intersection of the two circles (A and 
B) which are to bo projected, two other circles tA' and \V\ 
which have the same tangents, and pass through the eye. 
Then the tangents of A' and B' at the eye make the same 
angle as those at the other point of iiiterseiUion ; that is. as 
the tangents of A and B at the point to be projected. But 
these tangents of A' and B' at the eye are pa'ullel (o the 
^rrojectiouft of the tangents of A and B at Ibo point to bo 
projected; whence the projections of these tungviiils of A 
and B make the some angle us the tangcnis themselves. 

The first properly was known to Hipparchus and Fio- 
lemy: the history of the second is rather curious. The first 
wi iter who seems to have looked attentively for a disco- 
verer was Hclambro (Afc/n. Insist vol. v„ p. 303), who 
could not find it iu Clavius, Stotller, or any of the writers of 
the middie ages, who have treated pretty voluminously on 
the u^trulabc, wliich word, as used by them, mcrtdy lueiinl a 
vtcreographic projection. That it was mentioned (without 
demonstration) in the Frencli Mathematical Dictionary of 
Savenen (1753), in an article which was copied word for 
word into the * £ncytdop 6 die,* was all that Dclambre could 
Uieri say of its origin, lie afterwards, in writing bis History 
of Astronomy in ihe Middle Ages, found (he proposition de- 
monstrated m the * Compleat System of Astronomy,’ by 
Charles Leadbettcr, London, I72tt; but, judging from tho 
rest of tho work, ho prosumes that J^eadbetter could not 
have been tUo discoverer. No claim however has been put 
in for any one else, and we think it somewhat of an addi- 
tional presumption in favour of I.a?adl)clter that Siivcrien’s 
arHclo, whicl^Umpearing in the ‘ Encyclopcdie,’ first called 
general aiieniioii to the properly, can be tiaced to T^ud- 
Dotler’s work nearly. For we find that Savcneii translated 
his arlude, word for word, from the second edition (1743) 
of Stones * Mat hemal hal Dictionary.’ Stone was a con- 
lemporary of JA*adbotter, and several times refers to Ins 
wrilingii." In any case, however, until another inventor can 
be shown, tho la^t-named mathematician must not be de- 
prived of his right because he does not appear to have donu 
other things as reinurkuldo as this one. 

The consequence of Leadbetter’s theorem is that any 
small portion of the sphere is projected into a figure Ncrv 
nearly similar to itself, so that any not very largo portion of 
the earth preserves iib figure wdih tolerable acciiiacy in tlie 
map. Hence some writers have said ihal. there is no di.-*- 
tortion in the stereographic projection, which is not abso- 
lutely true, though nearly so of coimlrics which bear no 
greater proportion to the wliolc earth than most of lliein. 

The mode of laying down the slcreographic projection, 
which we (iannot’heie give at length, maybe found in 
theinetnoir of Delambro above cited, in the work on Prac- 
tical Geometry published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful KoowWge, or in any work on the conatruciion of 
maps. 

After correcling the proof of the preceding, we had oc- 
caaion to consult tho third edition of Dr. Harris’s * Lexicon 
Technicum ’ (l/’lfl); and feeling sure, with regaid to that 
work, that such a proposition as Uie one called Leudbetter’s 
Would be slated, if it wore then known, wo turned to the 
article • Spherick Geometry,' and there wo found it, with a 
demonstration, enunciated ks follows: — * All Angles mado 
by Circles on the Superficies, of the Sphere aio equal to thovo 
made by their Repmentatives on the Plane of the Pio)**<- 
tidn,” The claim, bjf Leudbettev i» therefore overt [i.mvn 
In iho prefiicC* Harris says that under (among others) 

• $pheridai jGaclnelry* will be found entire treatises, which, 
ifiie mislak^=nQt,are as short and plain as any 
this proi^sitipn bad been new, ho would 
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noted it here, particularly if it had been his own. We fiiid 
liowever, finally, that Uie property was lately shown {Knryr. 
Brif,, ‘ Projection') to have been detnoiistnited by Hallo^ 
in No. 219 of the * Philosophical Transactions/ and is attn* 
bttted by him to De Moivre or Hook. 

STKREOTOMY. [Pehspectivk.] 

STEREOTYPE. The art of stereotype printing is the 
prill ling from cast plates of type-motal in lieu of moveable 
letters or types, and derives its name from the Greek 
<frip«ot, nrm or fixed, and r?Wog, a figure or type. This 
art is a remarkable illustration of the tendency or some in- 
ventions to return, after a long course of iinpro\ement, very 
near to their original simplicity. In the cornmoncement of 
the art of printing, solid blocks of wood were used, contain- 
ing, in one piece, all the words of which a page was com- 
posed. A great iiiiprovement upon this plan was the use 
of single letters or typos, which might be combined into 
words and pages, and, after being printt'fl from, might be 
distributed and re-arranged for anotlior work. Then fol- 
lowed the process of type-founding, or casting the letters 
individually in moulds, by which they miglu be multipliod 
with facility, and, being engraved originally upon steel 
punches, might be executed with greater neatness. Whe- 
ther the early printers employed logotypes, that is, types for 
printing whole syllables or words, to any material extent, is 
nut vor> certain ; but it is welt known that many persons 
have proposed, since the introduction of movenble types, 
the use of such logotypes for the purpose of facilitating the 
operation of printing; while otheis have adopted processes 
which approach more nearly to the old plan of printing 
from page-blocks, either by fusing the types composing a 
page into a solid mass, or, as in the modern art of stereo- 
typing, by taking a mould from the page or form of move- 
able t>pes, and using it as the matrix in which to make a 
suhd ca^t or plate of metal. The face of such a cast is a 
fac simile of the types from which the mould is taken, and 
in.‘i> he printed from ill the same manner as the original 
Ibi m or page. 

Many of the accounts of the various projects which bear 
an aHiiiity to the art of stereotyping, as practised by modern 
printers, are very indistinct; and the claims of some of the 
projectors are exceedingly perplexing. Those readers who 
desire minute information may consult works which enter 
ut length into the history of printing, and especially a very 
iiKeiesltng * Essay on the Origin and Progress of Stereo- 
ty]*e Printing,* published in 1«-M) by Mr. Hodgson, of New- 
casile. The subject is also treated at (xinsiderable length 
111 llarisard*s * Typographiu but much of the histpry 
contained jii that work is derived from the vOlumo before 
mentioned. 

One of the earliest schemes which claims notice in this 
biicf sketr'h is ihat which was tried at the beginning of tlio 
Iasi century b\ a Dutchman named Van der Mey. The 
booksellers Luchtinans, of Leyden, in a letter dated 1801, 
which was printed by M. Camus, in his * Histoire et Pro- 
c^dc.s du Polyiypage et de la St^r^otypie,* described some 
plates or blocks formed by Vender Mey, which had been 
used in their establishment ever since 1711. These were 
the forms fur a fiuarto Bible; but a few other w^orks were 
executed in the same way. They were not cast solid, but 
consisted of ordinary types, which, after being set up in the 
usual way, were convened into a solid mass by soldering 
them together at the back. The great expense of forms 
prepared in this way, as well as their inconvenient weight 
and hulk, is quite sufiicieiii to account fin* the plan having 
fallen into disuse. It was indeed only applicable in those 
very rare cases in which it was desirable, in order to meet 
a constant demand, to keep the forms of type standing ; and 
was preferable to that practice only inasmuch as it avoided 
tl^ risk of some of the letters being accidentally loosened 
and misplaced. . ^ . 

William Ged, a goldsmith ofSdinburgh, if not absolutely 
the was ope of the first to practise stereotyping, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of the word, Hiselaim 
to this honour i« reertvded in a rare psn^pblitt published by 
Nichols in 1781, Hiid reprinted in 1819 by ^Hodgson of 
NiewcaHlle. entitled * Biographical Metnoira of WtUiam Ge<l, 
including a particular aecohnt of his progress of 

Bloek-priolingi’ From this work it appears that Ged in- 
vented' a procCv^ for casting whole pages about th* year 
1725. and that a. few years afiterwards be and others :wbo 
were assooiaied with' him etlempted to kpply hia iufen^ipn j 
to the produetioA c^f biblos and p)rkyer**1^its fpr 


veraity of Cambridge. .One of the diflicultios to bo encoun- 
tered in the introduction of this innovation was tlic preju- 
dice and opposition of the compositors, who, by the artful 
production of errors in the fbnos of .type, render^ iho casts 
so incorrect as to bring them into discredit. The scheme 
was abandoned by the University, and most df tlm plates 
were dostroyed. A battered and otherwise imperfect speci- 
men which escaped the melting-pot is printed in HansanVs 
* Typographia.* God. east plates for a. few other works; 
one of wDjcb was an edition of Sallust, in l8mo., which, 
according to liis son and daughter, was executed in 1736, 
though Hodgson says that he never saw a copy dated earlier 
than 1739, and that the edition commonly bears the date 
1744. In Hodgson's Essay a page of this work is reprinted, 
which is a far better spedmen of stereotyping than that 
given by Hansard. This plate, which had been previously^ 
printed in the tenth volume of the ‘ Philosophical Magaaine/ 
is about a quarter of an inch thick. * 

About the year 1780, Mr. TiUoch, editor of the • Philo 
soph teal Magazine,* conceived the possibility of founding 
I whole pages ; be being, at that time, unawiuainied with the 

S irior experiments of Ged. He communicated his idea to 
*'oulis, printer to the university of Glasgow; and they 
jointly produced several works ; some of which were circu- 
lated without any intimation of the process by which they 
were pnntod. Hodgson gives very gcxxl specimens of tlnnr 
work. Finding some inroiivcnience in the use of blocks of 
wood for mounting the plates, in order to raise them to the 
same height as type, these experimentalists tried blocks of 
brass, having slits through which small screws might pass 
to secure the stereotype plates ; the screws being iastened 
by nuts on the under side of the biass mounts. In order to 
bed the plates as evenly as possible, whether the mount 
were of brass or wood, they interposed a layer of ccincnt 
between the plate and the mount. In the latter <'asc the 
thickness ana level were adjusted by planing the back or 
under side of the wood ; and in the former by wanning the 
mount, and then placing it, with the plate, into a press, and 
squeezing oui the supei lluous cement. An account of the 
experiments of TUloidi and Foulis was published in the 
tenth volume of the * Phiioboplueal Magazine.* Satisfac- 
tory as tliey were, they did not immediately lead to the 
edition of stereotype printing. 

Towards the latter end of the eighteenth century, many 
projects were brought forward in France for multiplying 
engraved blocks or forms of type by processes more or less 
resembling that of stereotyping, under the names of puly- 
lype, stereotype, &c. In some of these the form was imi- 
tated by striking upon a mass of soft metal in a state inter- 
I mediate between perfect fusion and perfect solidity, on the 
I principle of the process now practised in France under the 
name of diehafffi. The extensive issues of assignats by the 
revolutionary government gave an impulse to such schemes,' 
of which many were devised, and some were brought into 
operation, in order to render the assignats more ditliCuit of 
imitation. In 1798 a slcreotyqie edition of Virgil was pub- 
lished by the Didots and M. Herman; and it appears 
from Hodgson that, before the close of the century, the 
I wood-engravers of Peris sold mutal casts of their wood-cuts. 

Some of the early experiments of Senefelder, the inventor 
1 of lithography [Sxnefp.ldek, vol. xxi., p. 229] were directed 
to the discovery of a means of stereotyping by which be 
I might ho enabled to print his own works with a very small 
I stock of type. He formed a composition of clay, fine sand, 

I dour, and pulverised charcoal, mixed with a little water, and 
I kneaded as stiff as possible ; and with this paste he made a 
mould from a page of types, which became, iu a qiiarle/ of 
an hour, so hard that he could take a very perfect cast from 
it in melted 8ealmg'''wax, by moans ef a hahd^preas. He 
states that, by mixing a liule pulverised piaster of Paris 
with the imaling-wax, tbe.^ stereotype plates thus produced 
were much harder than the oommon type-metal of lead and 
I antimony. The ^'nt of pecuniary means fur carrying on 
this project led him to abai^on it, and to contrive a plan 
for printing from stone. Another ingenious proposaj which 
may be here mentioned,' is that of Pro^sor Wilson, of Glas- 
gow, who, in 1 797, devised a method of multiplying engraved 
b}oeks4>r plates by stereotype or rather polytyj^ impressions 
in glass or enaipei, which, it was ahtipipat^ : would i prove 
very durable^ and might^ applied >iUi admitage toithe 
prev^entio.n of Hodg.ton gtveia speeftoens two 

casts of sihal) wood ciits produced in 11)** nmnner. 

The revim^ aud idtrbd.doiinn into e^mon use 'of the star . 
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reotyping.procdsft is, in a great measure, du^ to the exertions 
of Earl Stunluspe, about the eonimenoemeniof the present 
century. Mr. Tilloch communicated to him tho result of 
his experiments, and Foulis, who, es before stated, had 
l)een associated with Tiltoeh. assisted in the trials made at 
his lo^’dship's seat at Chevcning, in Kent. Andrew Wilson 
also was connected with these operations, and exerted him- 
self much to introduco the process. The latter individual, 
who received a gold medal from the Society of Arts in 
1810, for his * great skill and exertions in stereotype print* 
ing.’ produced several important stereotyped works, of 
which Hodgson considers bis edition of Walker’s ‘Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary,* executed in 1809, to he the best. A 
specimen of His work, which was printed in the twenty- 
eighth volume of tho ‘Transactions* of the Society of Arts 
(pp. 323^4), shows that he was then able to produce very 
good casting from type as small os Nonpareil and Pearl. In 
lSC3 or 1804 the process which had been perfected at Che- 
vening was communicated to tho university of Cauibridgo, 
and shortly aflerwarrls to that of Oxford; but the first 
work prints in this way at tho former place did not appear 
until 1807, and 1809 is the date of tho earliest sterootypod 
book issued at Oxford. 

Ill setting-up a form intended for stereotyping from, 
the fipaee.s, or short pieces of metal by which the words aro 
separated from each other, and i\\Q quadrats t or larger spaces 
by which blank lines are filled up. are cast higher than usual. 
The typos aro set up and formed into pages in the usual 
manner, with the illustrative wood-cuts, if there beany; 
but, instead of those pages being arranged into a form of 
sufiicunit sixe to print a whole sheet, cacli page, if large, or 
every two or four pages, if small, is separately locked up m 
a small fra me or rhasfi; the pages being surrounded by 
fillets of wood or metal, which servo in the cast to form a 
border for attaching the plate to its mount. The face of 
the types is then moistened with oil, to prevent tlu* rnoidd 
from adhering to them. A brass frame, rather larger than 
the page, is laid upon the chase, in order to retain the plaster 
while in a fluid state, and to regulate the thickness of the 
mould. The plaster is then poured on the types, and it soon 
sets into a solid mass, which must be removed from the 
types with great caro, trimmed on the edges with a knifo. 
Iho plaster moulds are. in the next place, baked in an oven 
heated to about 400^ Fahrenheit, until they aro thoroughly 
dry and hard. They are placed upright in a rack, and are 
usually dried in about two hours. Great care is required in 
this pioeess, especially when the moulds are large, to pre- 
them ft-om warping. 

After' being baked, the mould is placed, with its face 
downwards, upon a smooth plate of iron, called a floating- 
plate, which lies at the bottom of a cast-iron box rather 
larger than the mould. The box is then covered in by a 
lid, the under surface of which is made perfectly flat, and 
which has the corners cut off, to allow tho melted metal to 
enter the box. The cover is firmly hold down by a screw, 
which is attached to an apparatus by which the box is su.s- 
pended from a crane. It should bo observed that the cast- 
ing-box and plate are heated to the same temperature as 
the mould, before it is inserted. The box is then swung by 
the crane over the raetal*pit, which is an open iron vessel 
containing a large quantity of molted metal, resembling in 
its composition that used for casting types ; and it is lowered 
into the metal in a nearly horizontal position, being a very 
littio inclined, to facilitate llio escape of air frpm tho mould 
and box. The melted metal runs in at the corners of the 
box ; and, by its greater specific gravity, floats up the plate 
with the mould, forcing the latter tightly against tho lid of 
the box. By this contrivance the metal is forced, by hydro- 
static pressure, into every part of the mould; in the margin 
of which notches are cut' to allow ftee passage for the metal 
between it and the float^g-plate. ' After remaining im- 
mersed in the metal for abowt ten ^minutes, the box is gently 
raised, llind removed by the eranb to ft though in which its 
lower part 'is rapidly cooled by Contact ' with" cold water. 
While the bbx is OQQling,.the:cftgter poum in' a little metal 
at the corners, to fill thft^ipace left by c^tfraotien of the 
metal, naid so to keep' up the iiees|wary pressure upon the 
cast When eoM, .tlie contents of the box are removed in ft 
mass, from whioH the sifperllttonB metal' is .broken off by 
hlo^'^m a maUet The plasteiP^ould is then broken 
away Horn t^’-cast the &(;e of whioli i| a Ites^simile of the 
types and eiij^vings from which tlto mduld was token. As 
the ttiohld mdestr^fdhy this'procMi it iS neoessaryt when 


seveml stereotype plates of the same page aiu to 

take a distinct plaster mould for each. * 

The above is the mode of casiing usually pi;\ot;>.. a 
England ; but adiflWent plan has been succcssfulU ailiM»ii il 
by Mr. Allen of Edinburgh. The pages of thb 
edition of tlm ‘Kncyclopoidia liiitannica’ arc bieiVDijpcl by 
the new process alluded to, which is minuloly desrnbed lii 
tho article ‘ Printing’ in that work. The cast ing- box is, in 
this case, of sufficient depth to receive several moulds in a 
vertical position, so that, of the work just alluded to, five 
pages are cast simultaneously. Another plan wlucli 
has been tried for the production of stcieotype plRtcs too 
large for casting in tho ordinary way, but which we heliU\o 
has not proved veiy succes>ful, is to place the mould in a 
I Hat iron box, having a troiigli-shapecl mouth at one end, 
j and to jHiur in the metal with the mould-box, which must 
; be previously heated, in an inclined posiiioii. Tho method 
I of striking the moulds, and from them the plaies them- 
selves, by letting the original or pattern types or blocks 
I fall upon a mass of soft metal in a half melted state, is 
I practised in Franco, and has been re))eatedly tried in this 
, country: it is especially adapted for the production of copies of 
! wood engravings, hut it is very liable to injure a delicately 
I engraved block. In this, as in theordinary casting proce: 5 S, 
the original engraved blocks should be smeaivd with some 
• substance that may prevent the cast from adhering to them. 
III! the ‘Treatise oii*\Vood Engraving* by Messrs. Chat to 
. and Jackson, a composition of common yellow soap and red 
I ocliio is recommended for this purpose, 
j The alloys used for various kinds of stereotyping differ 
; slightly ill their composition, but generally consist of type 
; metal. [Type Founoing.] 

: 111 the year IB‘^0 Mr. (now Sir M. l.l Brunei patented a 

' method of stereotyping intended rhielly for ncw‘4|);ij)cr work, 

. which, though not brought into operation, mayuffoid a usc- 
^ ful hint. He proposed to form a mould of a eompoi^ition 
I of pipo-clay, chalk or burnt clay, finely powdered, and 
I mixed up with water into a stiff paste, and spread upon ii linn 
I and Ilexihle plulo of steel. The paste was ilien to he covered 
I with several thicknesses of fine calico, and a skin of wet pAvdi- 
1 ment, and pressed upon the types, to Kqueeze u into the ge- 
j ncra) form. After this tho calico and parchment were to 
I be removed, and two sheets of paper placed m their stead ; 

I the mould then received another pressure, by whiL-h it 
was rendered more like the face of the types. Finally, 
the papers wegw to be removed, and the impression per- 
fected by pre<«8ing the mould immediately upon tho sur- 
face of the types, which should then ho smeared with oil. 
From this mould a cast was to be taken in metal for print- 
ing from. By the proposed application of this process to 
newspaper printing it was conceived that tunc miglit bo 
saved by printing in duplicate, or by bending the plates ou 
to the surface of a cylinder, by which means they might be 
printed from more rapidly than when Hat. By another 
plan mentioned in the same patent, a kind of stcr«?otypo 
plate was to bo formed of shell-lac, spread upon a plate of 
iron, and coated with a thin film of type-metal. Those plans 
are more fully described in Hansard’s ' Typogmphia.' 

Stereotype-plates need careful examination and pirh'ng, 
to remove the imperfections in the casting. Small hollows, 
such as the loops of an a, an e.or an o, are liable to be filled 
up with metal, owing to blahs of air in the mould, and tho 
fine white lines in wood-engravings are sometimes filled 
up. Such raaiters should be corrected by tho nicker, who 
should also cut down, with suitable tools, such blank spaces 
as might be liable to soil iff printing. Before printing, also, 
defective letters or wordb which cannot be corrected by tlu? 
picker should be cut away, and types inserted in tlieir 
place. These types arc soldered into holes drilled through 
the plate ; their stems being sawn off flush with the back. 

Although the plates are cast of as equal a thickness as 
possibly they require, before printing from, to be accurahdy 
liattoned at the hack by means of a peculiar kind of liiilu% 
in which a stool cutter, or knifs, mounted in a slide-rcsi, 
shaves off tho metal from the back of the plate in concen- 
trio circles^ until it is made perfectly even. They are then 
mounted upon hloeks of wood or metal, to rai^e them to 
the same height as common types. The tendon cy of w^oil 
to warp when exposed to changes of tomperatuie, oi to 
Qooasionak wetUngi has led to many projects fur mount- 
ing stereotyp^plfttes upon blocks of com on t, or upon 
metallic mounts which might bo applicable to plutcs of 
various sizes, When wooden blocks aie u»cd, the platen 
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aro usually jrccui‘<d io them by clips at the cJjjcs, and 
sonioliinus by screws. 

Tim process of bteicolypmjj is one of the most important 
moans by which the production of cheap books has been 
facilitated of late }eajs. For a work of limited and tempo- 
vary dciiraiid it is unnccos''aiy ; but where the demand is 
very jireal, and likely to last for several years, it is alFim- 
poriant, since it enables the publi&hei* to keep op the supply 
without the expense of having a \ory large edition printed 
at once. In most cases where llic demand is uncertam, 
and in almost all tvliere the demand is sure to be largo, it is 
desirable to resort to stereotyping, because, although it in- 
creases the tirsl cost of production, it enables the publisher 
Id avoid, on the one hnud, the risk of pruning a great num- 
ber of copies which may pro\o uusaleahle, and, on the 
other, the outlay necessary for tb.e ro-cornposition of (he 
types, in case the dcman‘1 should exceeil the number of 
copies first piiiUed. For instance, for a work now preparing 
for publication in demy octavo, the estnnate stands as 
follows : — 

Coni]) 0 >iug, per sheet . , £ 3 10 0 

eVu i'c» tions, per sheet . , 2 0 0 

£ 5 10 0 

The cNtoiit of the sale is very uncertain, so that, without 
the aid of stcnmiypiug, tlio pub] i^bei* must eiiiier run the 
lisk of piiuinig a long iiuinbcr, or incur the repetition of 
this expense of y/. I0.v. per shoot, if the sale should outrun 
the first edit ion. in case of n*;. riming, the same difficulty 
would occur a.s to I'iie nmnb'.r which might be requiied, as 
ilio /‘onus of t 3 pe mun be iimncdiately ih.stiibuled, and 
therefore the e.x'.cnt of ihe iinpiession must again be a 
iiuiUer of hazuril. All this unceitaiiily may be avoided by 
stereotyping the forms, wlucli will occasion an increased 
outlay, in the ftist insiunce, of 'll. la. per slicof. A small 
number of copic.s may then bo punted, and, if tlie demand 
should continue, re-i^sue.s of a few hnndicd.s oa<‘h may be 
mude at ilio mere co.st of paper and press work, and without 
the delay and ri'^K of error coii'jcqiicnt upoi» I'e-compesitioii. 
The ‘Library of Useful Know ledge,’ and several other 
works of the Sixdoty for the DifTuhion of Useful Knowledge, 
picsent striking examples of the advamuges alluded to, 
since, allbuugh the domaiul has been vcM*y largo and long- 
continued, and the number of copies sold of some works has 
giotilly exceeded that of oibers of the snine sories, the 
jpply has iK’Ver boon interrupted, nor bus the expense of 
ro-compositiou e\er been iivurred. In oases whore great 
mnnbers are reqinied at once, slereotjpnig has been found 
very u.seful, since two or more sets <»f plates may be made, 
and pimlcd f.om snnultaiicouhly. It:> advantages have 
been purticulaily f'dit in the production of the ‘Penny Ma- 
ga/ine,* and siniilai' \vork.s. (See Poniiy No. 107, 

for a fuller enmueration of them.) ‘Chambers's Edinburgh 
Joiirrmr is another remarkable instanco of the uiihty of 
tliis process: since it enables the publishers to print their 
Jjondon edition in London, hv merely sending eiglit stereo- 
type plates from Edinburgh every week, instead of having 
to send many thousand printed copies, at a much greater 
expense. 

It has often been urged os an objection to stereotype print- 
ing that it tends to perpetuate errors; but the fallacy of such 
a statement may bo easily shown. In re-composiUon now 
tipographical enorsave pretty sure to arise, while the expur- 
gat ion of old ones is by no means certain; but in stereotype 
plates the occurrence of new enors (excepting by the bieak- 
mg offol a letter or figure) is inipoasible, and original errors 
may bo altered whenever they aio discovered. Such altera- 
tions are not necmsnnly confined to the insertion of a letter 
or a word ; for whole sentences and paragraphs ihuy be 
altered in like way, provided th^t the new matter b« made 
the same m extent as that which is cut away. Hence a 
stereotyqied work may be gradual^ rendered almost imma- 
culate; and an error winch would otherwise have run 
throiigii the whole edition, may be correOtod when only a 
few hundred copies have been circulated. 

The multiplication of engravings is an object qf little less 
im]:K)r(ance than that for wbich stereotyping meta eT^ten- 
sively used. By the help of this art copies qf (he wi^d-cuta 
in the * Penny Megaaino’ and other works are at 

a very moderate cost, lopublishere in Ame^a enn ph the 
Continent. This diffusion of engravings has been earHcd 
to such an csttent, that oasts of some iilustFaliomi 


for British periodicals have been transmitted to as many as 
bcvcnteen diUereiit countries, for use in similar works. 

STERLING, a word applied to all lawful money of 
Great Britain. In Uuding’s work on * Coinage,* voL i., p. 
13, 41o. edit., the various supposed derivations of the word 
! are given, with a list of the old writers who have adopted 
! each. Ruding himself, alter uu elaborate examination, says, 

! ‘ its origin and derivation ares(il) unsettled;* but he m- 
clmes, with the majority of tiro authorities, to attribute it 
I to an abbreviation of Hsterlings, people of the norlh-east of 
! Europe, some (#** .whom were employed in Ihe^ iwidfth cen- 
I tury m regulaliug the coinage of England. The word was 
• not in use before the Lkinquest, though some have given it 
' a Saxon derivation. In tno twelfth century its use was 
. common, and in the following century a writer ascribes its 
! origm to the Esterliugs. From llic twelfth century Krig- 
lish money was designated all over Europe as sterling. 
By the statute called the A-^ssize of Weights aiid Measures, 
which is attributed, in some copies, to the reign of Henry 111. 
( 1216 - 1 * 272 ), in others to that of Edward t. ( 127 * 2 - 1 . 307 ), 

* the king’s measure was made so that an English penny, 
which is called the slerling, shall weigh thirty- two grains 
of wheat dry in the midst of the ear.' This is the origin of 
the pennyweight, though it now weighs twenty-four grains- 
STERN. [Ship] 

•STERNA. [Tkrn.] 

STE RN A SPl S. ( *1 KSTtJ dinata.] 

STERNE, LAURENCE, was the great-grand.son of 
Dr. Riciiard Sterne, who died archbishot> of York in 1663. 
Ills father, Roger Sterne, second son of Simon Sterne of 
Elvlngtun and llalifax, having entered the army, became a 
lieutenant in HanduMcle’s rcguiiont, and on tlio 25lh of 
September, I7ll, o.s., married in Flanders, Agnes, tho' 
widow of (JaptQin Hebert, and stepdaughter of a person of 
the name of Nuttle, wliom Sterne himself, in a memoir 
written for the inturmalion of his daughter a short time be- 
fore his death, describes as *a nole«l sutler in Flanders in 
Queen Anne’s wars.’ Ills mother s own family name he 
professes to have forgotten. Roger's first child, born at 
Lisle, in July, 1712, was a daughter, Mary, who grew up 
to be a very beautiful woman, but made nu unforiunuie mar- 
riage, and died early of a broken heart: ].,aurenoo was 
brought into the world, on the 24th of November, 171.3, at 
Cloimiol in Irelatul. where his father and mother hud ar- 
rived with the reginieiu from Dunkirk only a few days be- 
fore. ‘ My birthday,* 6ay.s Sioriie, * was ominous to my poor 
father, who was. the day alter our arrival, w’illi many other 
brave otlicers, broke, and sent adrift into the world, with a 
Wife and two children.* The liouienant upon this betook 
him.Kclt with his wife and family to the family seat at El- 
vinglon, near York, wlmre his mother, who hud inherited 
tlie property from her father, Sir RogL*r.Jaqiies, resided, her 
husband having dud ten years before; here they ail so- 
journed for about ten months, after wiiich, tlie regiment 
being re-e.sUiblished, they set out to join it at Dublin, 
whence, lieutenant Sterne being within a month ordered to 
Exeter, his wife and her two infants followed him ihilher. 
They remained a twelvemonth in FJngland, anti then the 
lieutenant, with his family increased by another boy, born 
at Plymouth, was forced once more to turn his face to Ire- 
land. lliis must have been about the end of the year 1715, 
if the chronology of tho account is to be depended upon. 
Having got to Dublin, they continued there till the year 
1719, which however would be for above three years', in- 
stead of only a year and a half, as Storno seems to stale. In 
that year, ho says, ‘ all unhinged again.’ The regiment was 
ordered to the Isle of Wight, to embark for Spain on the 
Vigo expedition. On their journey thither from Bristol the 
younger boy. died, but his place was supplied by a girl (who 
died lioweVer in childhood) born in September, I7l9^iri 
the Isle of Wight* .where tho lieutenant h?ft his wife^ml 
cliildron.iill tlie regiment got bsdk to Wicklow, in IrelShd, 
whither he theq sent Tor .them. They lived a year in 
the barracks at Wieklow^ wkero Mw, Sterne gave birth to 
another boy ; and they spent six months with a rela- 
tion of beivi Mr* Peiheustqn, poi-son of o place called 
Aniroo, about seveti ,f«)m Wicklow. < It was in this 
parish/ sdys Sterne^ ‘during onr stay, ^hat I had that won- 
derful escape, in failing Oirough a milbmoe whilst the mill 
WHS going, and being taken up unhurt; the story is incre- 
dible, but known to truth iti all that nart of Irelancy%hcro 
hnndr^softliepf^onwople docked to The inci- 

dent, It s^&ni, w stdl tramtipuaily remembered in the diitrioh 
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After this they were in barracks for another year in Dublin — 
the year 1721 — in which, Sterne tolls us, he learned to write. 
The re${itneiit wa:; next ordered to Mullingar, where a collate* 
ral deseendant. of archbishop Sterne fohnd out his relations, 
or was found out by them, and; taking them all to his 
*ciiBtle,* entertained them kindly for a year, and then sent 
them after the regiment to Carrickfergus. On the journey 
thither, which took six or seven days, and is described as 
' most rueful and tedious,' the youngest boy died, and also 
another infant, a girl, which had been born when they were 
lost in Dublin. In the autumn of this year (1723), or the 
spring of the next, the subject of the present article, now ton 
years old. was sent over to England, and put to school, near 
Halifax, * with an able master/ says he, * with whom I stayed 
same time, till, by God's caro of me, my cousin Sterne of 
Elvinglon became a father to me, and sent me to the Uni- 
tersrty/ II will be perceived from this detail, that, although 
Sterne was of English descent and parentage, he was not 
only by accident a native of Ireland, but spent in that coun- 
try a considerable part of his early boyhood. No doubt 
some eifect was pi*oduced upon bis opening powers of 
thought and observation, by bis having been allowed to rim 
wild, as it were, in that land of wit and whim from his sovenih 
to his tenth year. 

His father next followed his roginiont to Londonderry, 

* where/ says the autobiographical sketch, * another sister 
was brought furlh, Cathorine, still living, but most unhap- 
pily estrangwl from me by rny uncle's wickedness and her 
own folly.* From Londonderry the regiment was sent out 
to defend Gibraltar at the siege (in 1727), wheru Lieuienant 
Sterne was run through the body by a brother officer in a 
duel, and only recovered with much difficulty, and with so 
shattered a constitution., that when, shortly after, he was 
sent out to Jamaica, ho speedily fell a prey to the country 
fever, dying at Port Antonio, in March, 173L ‘My father,* 
says Slerno, * was a little smart man— active to the la-st de- 
gree in all exercises— most patient of fatigue and disap- 
pointments, of which it pleased God to gi\e him full mea- 
sure; he was in his temper somewhat rapid and hasty, but 
of a kindly, sweet disposition, void of all design, and so in- 
nocent in his own intentions, that he suspected no one; so 
that you might have cheated him ten times in a day, if nine 
had iu»t been siifticient for your purpose.* 

Mcaiuvhile Sterne remained with his master at Halifax, 
to whom, from an anecdote whic h he relates, his dawning 
genius ^eeins to have been already clearly discernible, till 
be was sent by his kinsman to ibe University of Gatiibridgo 
in S 73 J. He was adroilled of Jesus College on the Gth of July 
ill that year; and he took the degree of H.A. in January, 1736 ; 
and that of M.A. at the commencement in 1740. On leaving 
the university, in what year bus not been stated, ho took or- 
ders, and his uncle, tho Hot. Jaques Storne, LL.D , a younger 
brother of bis father’s, and a well-beneAced clergyman, 
being a prebendary of Durham and of York, and rector of 
Rise and of Hornsea cum Riston, procured him (he living 
of Sutton, in Yorkshire. It was in Iho city of York tliat 
he met with the lady whom he married in 1741, after having 
courted her, os ho tells us, for two years. Her name is not 
know'n ; all that appears is that her Christian name began 
with Lm being probably Lydia, like that of her daughter. 
She brought him some fortune, but probably of no groat 
amount. Sterne’s undo now proem od him a prebend in 
York cathedral; ‘but he quarrelled with me afterwards/ { 
says Sterne,' ‘because I would not write paragraphs in tbo 
newspapers : thiugh ho was a party man, 1 was not, and 
detested such dirty work, thinking it beneath me: from 
that period he became my bitterest enemy.* Notwithstand- 
ing all this virtuous indignation however, Sterne appears to 
have gone on doing this ‘dirty work’ for his unde for a very 
ccnsioerable length of time-**not much logs, than twenty 
years. In a letter to a Mrs. F— . written in November, 
1759, on the eve of the publication of the flrs^ two volumes 
of his ‘ Tristram Shandy/ he says, in reply tq an inquiry 
his oorrespondent had made as to the reason of his turning 
author, ‘ Why. truly, I km tired of emplcyiugmy brains for 
other people’s advantage* ’Tie a foolisn saeriftce I have 
nuide.forj|ome ynars to jtn ungrateAil j^rfebn/ It has been 
asserted lhat he wiote, or conducted tbr some time, a pe- 
riodical electioneering tiaper published at York in the Whig 
interest' Suon ’pfter his marriage, 'a friend of bis wife’s 
presented him with the living of Stillington, also in York- 
shire; and he tells us he remained hepr twenty years at 
Sutton doing duty at places* whiefi seem to have been 


williiu a mile and a half of cadi other : ‘1 had tluoi ’ ho 
says, ‘ very good health: books, painliiiir, fiddlm^. and 
shooting Were my amusements.' During all this Ins 
only publications, or all at least to which he put Iv.*, n.’u.s-' 
were two semiuns: the first, eii tilled ‘The Cuso of RUjaii 
and the Widow of Zarcphatli couMdered/ in 1747; the se- 
cond, enlitlod ‘The Abu.ses of Conscience,’ in 1750. This 
latter is the same which be afterwards introduced in the 
Second volume of his ‘Tristram Shandy’ as a Sorinou of 
Yorick’s : in (he preface to the t\io first volumes of his col- 
lected sermons, which appeared tho following year, ho sa\«- 
‘1 suppo.se it is needless to inform the public that the rea- 
son of printing theso sermons arises altogether from the 
favourable reception which the sermon given as a sample 
of them in “ Tristram Shandy ’ met with from the world : — 
that seriuon was p.’inted by itself some yours ago, but could 
find neither purchasers nor readers.’ Both sermons were 
republished in the collection. 

The first two volumes of ‘Tristram Shandy’ were origi- 
nally published at York, towards the end of the year 1751), 
and were reprinted at London early in 1760. AlthmigU 
anonymous, the work seems to have been ktiown to be 
JSlerne’s from the first; and it raised him at once from ob- 
scurity to universal notoriety and high literary famo. This 
and his subsequent publications — two voliunes of ScriUDiis 
ill 1760, vols. 3 and 4 of ‘Tristram Shandy’ in 1761, vob. 

5 and 6 in 1762, vols. 7 and 8 in 176.5, two moru vols. of 
Sermons in 1766, the Uih \ol. of ‘Tr»strara Shandy* in 
1767, and tho ‘ Sentimental Journey’ in 1768 — probably also 
brought him a good deal of money; and his circumstaneos 
were furl her improved by his being presLUited by Lord Kal- 
conbridge. in 17C0. with the curacy of Cox wold (also, wo 
suppose, in Yorkshire), which he calls ‘ a sweet retirement, 
in comparison of Sutton.* His celebrity also, it is to be 
feared, introduced the Yorkshire parson to new habits of 
life, and to some kinds of dissipation not quite so intioceiic 
as ‘fiddling and shooting.’ In 1760 betook a house at York 
for his wife and his only child, a daughter ; but his own 
time he seems from Ibis date to have spent mostly eithe^’ in 
London or on thoContmeur. In 1762, beforo the conclusion 
of tho peace, ho went to France, whither ho was swn iificr 
followed by liis wife and daughter. Leaving them both in 
that country, ho seems to have in the first instance returned 
to England, whence, in 1764, he proceeded to Italy, with a 
\iew to tho recoveiy of his liealih, now greatly impaireil. 
lie relurnc^^^|^^> England in the earlier part of 1767, and, 
having after some time persuaded his wife to come over to 
him with their daughter, he remained at York till he hud 
written all that wo have of his ‘ Sontiraoiital Journey/ tho 
first pait, which ho then brought up with him to the metro- 
polis, and published, as has been already stated, in tliu be- 
ginning of tbu following year. Uo lived merely to see tho 
work brought out; having died, at his lodgings in Bond- 
street, on the 18lh of March, 176S (not the 13th of Sep- 
tember, us is stated on his monument erceicul some } curs 
after in the burying-gvound of St. George’s, Hanover- 
s(|uaro, where ho was interred). Ho had saved nothing, if 
ho did not die in debt ;{if but it is said that, soon after, hi.s 
wife and daughter being at York during the races, a collcc- 
lioii which amounted to a thousand pounds was made for (hem 
by some gentlemen there; and they also received a liberal 
subscription for three more volumes of his Bevmons, which 
were afterwards published. In 1776, after her mother’s 
death, Sterne’s daughter, who calls herself, at the end of 
the dedication to Garrick, Lydia Sierne de Medalle (Jiaving 
been married to a person of the laitcc name), pub- 
lished threo small volumes of his Letters to his Friends, 
along with the short autubiograplucal memoir from which 
many of the above fads have been taken. Some of tho 
letters in this collection are of a very extraordinary cha- 
racter to have been either published by a daughter, or left 
for publication, as we are assured they were, by a wife. The 
same year there appeared, under the title of ‘I.ietiers to 
EHxa/ ten letters addressed by Sterne, in March and 
April, 1 767, to an East Indian lady, who is described by the 
editor as a ‘Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife of Daniel Draper, 
Esqn counsellor at Bombay.andat presentohief of the factory 
at Surat.’ Having come to England for the recovery of her 
health, she and Sterne became acquainted and were gn'atly 
taken with each other. Sterne’s letters liow'evcr rt riainly 
do not warrant us in concluding that liicy were afiat he<l by 
any other feeliugs than those of a very warm fricndsfiip. The 
lady had heen dead iKime years, os well as Sterne himself, 
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u 11 his luttors to hev v.ero puhUshc'l ; and the latter part 
of hci; hfo, tlie editor tells us, had been attended with cir* 
cuiuslances which wcmo 'generally said to have relleeted 
no credit cither on lier prudence or discretion.' But wliother 
there is any real ground for this slander we greatly douht. Mrs. 
i>rapor returned to her husband in India after her corre* 
^ondeucc with Sterne, and, then making a second visit to 
England, died at Bristol, and was interred in the catiiedral, 
where there is a marble monument erected to her memory. 
With the exception of one or two fragments, the only other 
reinains of Sterne that have been printed consist of a second 
collection of letters, in one volume, which also appeared in 
1775 ; with the addition of a piece of humourous satire cn- 
titled ‘The History of a Wutchcoat,* which however had 
been published separately about seven years before. 

Ill i7‘J3 Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester, published an Essay 
ill the third volume of the ‘Memoirs of the Manchester 
IJtcrary and Plulosophii^l Society.* afterwards enlarged and 
published separately in 1798, and again in 180*2, under the 
title of ‘ Illustrations of Sterne,* with the view of showing 
that many passages in his writings were suggested by or 
imitated from various old and commonly neglected authors, 
especially Rabelais and Ballon’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 
In a literal sense, the charge is aufllcionlly established ; 
Ihoro arc some passages in Sterne which may be fairly said 
lobe copied from Rurton, Rabelais, and others; and the 
germs of s good ninny of his thoughts and expressions may 
he found in their pages. Of course also tlm general spirit 
of his wit and turn of writing must have taken something 
from the sources with which he is ihua proved to have been 
familiar. But however these dulections may affect Sterne’s 
reputation for honesty, the question of the originality of his 
genius is not touched by them. A writer of original genius, 
under the pressure of haste or indolence, may, if not a scru- 
pulous man, borrow or steal occasionally, as well as the most 
common-place writer. Sterne, wc know, was the reverse of 
scrupulous; but he may also have had no very felonious 
iiileution in the appropriations that arc laid to his charge; 
it will be admitted that he has for the most part really put 
a new life into what he has thus resuscitated ; and he pro- 
bably thought that in all such cases ho gave more than he 
took. Tiio nature of his writings, it is to be remembered, 
precluded him from making any formal acknowledgement 
of his obligations; he could not tiuish off a chapter in 
‘Tristram Shandy’ with a list of references such as might 
be appended to an rrlicle in a dictionary. Beyond all con- 
troversy, he is, in bis conceptions and delineations separately 
con:>idered, us well as in his general spirit and manner, one 
of the most original of writers. His humour is quite as 
nwxvh sui generic as that of either Rabelais or Cervantes 
or Swift. Whatever he may have in common with any or 
all of these, ho has much more in which ho differs from them, 
and that is wholly his own. He is, of all English humourists 
at least, the airiest and most buoyant. And it is wonderful 
whai a truth and real humanity there is oven in his most 
startling and eccentric creations; how perfectly unity of 
character and every artistic probability is preserved in each 
of them ; how they all draw our syiapathie.s towards them ; 
how they live like actual existences in our memories and 
our hearts. It is rather a simple fact than an opinion that 
the first class of Sterne's dramatis person€e, his Uncle 
Tobys, his Corporal Trims, his Yoricks, rank m that de- 
partment of our literature next to tlie Launccs and Touch- 
stones, the M.ilvolios and Justice Shaltows, of Shakspere, 
and far apart from all else of the same kind in the language. 
In the mere art of writiug also, his execution, amid much 
apparent extravagance, is singularly careful and )ierfect ; it 
will be found that every touch has been well considered, 
has its proper purpose and meaning, and performs its part 
in producing tho effect ; blit the art of arts, the ors cslare 
artsmt never was mssessed in a higher degree by any writer 
than bv Sterne. His greatest wo^, out of all comparison, 
is unejoubtedly his ‘Tristram Shitndy;' ktthdugh, umong 
foreigners, the ‘ Sentimental Journey' seems td stand in the 
highest estimation. Bat that will hardly be the j u dgment of 
any Bnelishmaa,-^thoUgh it may be of some Rhgrtsh^Women. 

OTEKiNHOLD, THOMAS, was a native of Hamjpdhire. 
The date of his birth is not known. He was ti^oqatgd at 
Oxibrd. He was groom of the robes to Hemy and 

retaihe^ iUe same office under Edward Vl., in #tio|a ref|n 

ho died, August, 1 54;9. / 

Stcrnholde only claim to distinction is, (hat hewail'the 
principal author ctf the first ShglisK metrical version of the 


Psalms attached to the Book of Common Prayer. He had 
undertaken to versify the whole of the Psalms, but eoropleiod 
only fifiy-oite : the rest were translated by John Hopkins 
and others. Stcrnhold’s version was not published lill after 
his death : ‘ All such Psalms of David as Thimias Sternholdo 
did in his JLyfo drawn into English Metre,’ London, 1549, 
8vo. He was also the author of ‘Certain Chapters of ihe 
Proverbs of Solomon, draweu into Metre,* London, 1549, 
8vo. The complete version of the Psalms by Sternhold and 
Hopkins was hot published till 1562, when it was first an- 
nexed to the Bookof poinmon Prayer, with the title of ‘ The 
whole Booke of Psalmes, collected into English Metre, by 
T, Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others, conferred with the 
Ebrue, with apt Notes to sing withal.’ Tho printnig was in 
black letter, and tho music consisted of the melodit- s only, 
without base or other part. Many of the best melodics 
were adaptations from the German and French. [Psal- 
mody.] 

Tho Reformation introduced metrical versions of the 
Psalms. The Bari of Surrey, who was beheaded Jan. 19, 
1546-7, translated some of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes into 
verse, which, together with a few poems, were prinfe«l by 
Dr. Percy, but never published, the whole impression hav- 
ing been consumed in the fire which destroyed the pnnting- 
olfiec of Mr, Nichols in 1808. Sir Thomas Wyatl also 
published 'Certuyne Psalmes, chosen out of the Psaliiios of 
Dauid, commonly culled vij. Punyteiitiall Psalmes, diawn 
into Englishe Metre ; whereunto is added a Prolog of the 
Auethoro before euery Psulme, very pleasant and profet ta- 
ble to the godly Reader,’ London, 1549, 8vo. In llic sarno 
year was published ‘ Tlic Psalter of Dauid, newly trans- 
lated in Englyshe Metre, in such sort that it may more de- 
cently and with more delight of the mynd be re.idc and 
songe of al men; whereunto is added a Note of four parts 
wyth other thynges,* &c., X-ondon, 1549. 

Cdrapbell, In his ‘Specimens of English Poetry’ (vol. i., 

‘ Essay on English Poetry*) observes, tliat * in the reign of 
Edward VI. the effects of the Reformation became visible 
in our poetry, by blending religious with poetical enthusi- 
asm, or rather by subsUluling the one for the other. Tho 
national muse became puritanical, and wus not improved 
by the change. Then flourished Sternhold and liupkins, 
who, with the best intentions and the worst taste, degiaded 
the spirit of Hebrew Psalmody by fiat and homely phrase- 
ology; and mistaking vulgarity for simplicity, turned into 
bathos what they found sublime. Such was the love of 
versifying holy writ at that period, that the Acts of tho 
Apostles were rhymed and set to music by Christopher Tyo.’ 
Tye’s book is entitled ‘ The Actes of the Apostles ; lians- 
lated into Englyshe Metro, and dedicated to the Kynge’s 
moste excellent Majestye, by Cristofor Tye, Doctor in Mu- 
.syke and one of the Hentylmcn of hisGraco’s most honorable 
Chappell ; wyth Notes to eche Chapter, to synge ami also 
to piaye ujion the Lute, very uecessarye for Bludentcs after 
Iheyr studye to fylo theyrwyttes, and also for all Christians 
that cannot synge to read the good and godlie storyesof tho 
Liues of Christ hys Apostles,' Lorid., 1553, sm. 8vo. 

(Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica^ &c.) 

STERNOtHK'RUS. [Tkstudinata.] 

STERNUM. [Skeleton.] 

STERNUTORIKS, called also Ptarmics, agents which 
cause sneezing. Tho most familiar are snuffs of different 
kinds, many of which causo likewise a fiow of the natural 
secretion from the nose, when they are termed errhines. 
[ERKtHNse.] Slernutories are chiefly emp&yed to occasion 
a violent succussion of the frame, cither to restore Buspended 
respiration, as in some cases of fainting^ or to dislodge some 
foreign body from the nasal passages Or windpipe, or more 
rarely to causo the bursting of abscesses in tl^flonsils. 
They are also used to avert impending fits of ^isteria or 
epilepsy, or to terminate prolonj^d hicQup. Ibeir use 
requires caution m individuals disposed to ajpoplexy or 
affedted with mpkure,. They dre generally improper for 
pre^nent wonaOn arid young ^Idron. They occasionally 
expifo too violent, and continued sneezing, which may be 
oohtitolled by creasbSs, hreadiing diluted carbonic aeia, or 
potti^ a sinamsm murid the tbroah " 

STf irsiT;upRU,B, one of the earliest and most celebrated 
lyric' poets of ancient Greece. The few arid fragmentary 
aoQpunts whiph we have of him, are not ^nly [n direct eon- 
tradfetirin one another, but am tnumfestly interwnx* 9 n 
with riiythidal elexu^^s, AIT aocounts howevem^ree 
that he%kt' e ririfiVo ‘6f‘&iiriefa iri Sicily, and son of Riiphe- 
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mus. (Plat., Fha 0 dr,^ p. 244 j Stepli.'Bya,, «. w. M<rrflfwp^c.) 
Aiaong. tho various statoments of the date of his birth, the 
most probable is, that it was about b.c. 643. He lived to 
tbe age of B3, his death having probably taken place in 260 
B.c. In ,hU latet years thererot^ he witpessed the tyranny 
of Plialaris^ against whom be is said to faaive cautioned his 
felloW’Cituens in an apologue called the ‘ Horse and the 
Stag.’ (AristotM Hhet, ii. 20; Conon, Narratt 42; comp. 
HoraU JSpist, i. 10, 34, &.€.) The population of Himera 
'^dejnsisTed of Z^nclseans and Syracusans, but the family of 
Sresieborus had como to the colony fVom Metaurus. He is 
said to have been blind for some time, Ind affording to the 
story this punishment was iPtlicted on him for having 
oifeiided by his poems the sltacle of Helen. His original 
name was, aGcortiing to Suidas v, Sn;<rtxopoc), Tisias, and 
he assumed the name of Stcsiofiorus as indicating the art to 
which he mainly devoted his Hie, that is, the art of training 
^ind directing the solemn choruses at the religious festivals. 
This art appears to have been hereditary in his family, which 
may be inferred from the fact, that, according to some 
wt iters, he was descended h-otn Hesiod, and that after his 
death there occur two Himeracaus of the same name, who 
wero likewise distinguished in this art. (Marm. Par., Ep, 
50 and 73.) But Stesichorus Tisias was tbe most oelc-* 
brateil of the family. It was ho who gavo to the choral 
songs the artistic form which was subsequently brought to 
perfection by Pindar. Before his time a ciiorus simply con- 
sisted of strophes and aptistrophes. Stesichorus added tho 
opode, during the recitation of which tlie choruses stood 
still. The movements and arrangement of the chorus* 
dancers were likewise settled by him in a manner which 
was afterwards observed by other teachers of the chorus and 
poets, and lastly he introduced a greater variety of cha- 
racteristic metres than bad been hitherto used iu the com- 
})osition of choruses, and hud them accompanied by the 
cilharu. In shtvrt Stesichorus was regarded by the aniients 
us the creator of the perfect form of this siieoics of poetry, 
'.ilihough his choruses w'ere much more simple than those of 
later tunes, and lK>ro greater roseiiiblance to epic poetry. 
’I’Imj dialect which ho used was that of the Epos, iiiterpersed 
wiih Dorisms. The subjects of bis poetry were all taken 
iium the mythical and heroic ages of Greece, as Quinctilian 
( \. 1 . slates, and us is dear from the titles and fragments 
snil cxtuiu. Some of these epico-lyrical choruses w'oro very 
long: thus the ‘Orcsteia’ is said to have consisted of two 
hooks, and I he aeries of scenes representing the taking of 
Tro), on the so-called Iliac Table, was taken from this 
poem. The greater part of these choruses must havo con- 
.MAied of epic imrrative; but owing to the solemn character 
of choral poetry in general, the tone of the narrative is 
more exalted than in an ordinary epic poem. Quinctilian 
{•'ays that he represented his heroes with their appropriate 
dignity, and that ho might have rivalled Homer himself 
if^e Imd kepi within bounds, and not indulged in an 
oxubcruucc of words, and not given the reins too much to 
his imagination. This censure is perfectly justihed by the 
extant fragments. 

Besides bis choruses Stesichorus comt>oscd paeans and 
hymns whioh were of a more purely lyrical character. He 
is also the flrst (Ireek poet who wrote erotic poems con- 
taiiung celebrated love stories. The bucolic poetry of Sicily 
was likowise indebted to him, as he raised it from a rude 
and unpolished stale to classical perfection. 

Stesichorus, whom tbe antients always mention with high 
admiration, is as a lyric poet totally different from what we 
usually understand by this term, for his woyks did not con- 
tain any effusions of his own fhelings and thoughts, nor did 
they even, os it,\Yould^nppear, bear auv relation to the time 
and circumstances in*. which he lived; tho subjects were 
stories belonging to past ages, and taken either from tho 
early traditions of (Greece, or from the legends current 
among the SiciUan peasantry. 

After his death the Himeraeans erected a statue, which 
represented him its a man weighed down by old age, with a 
book in his hand. fCic., c. Verr,t ii. 35.) Catana disputed 
with H imera the honour of possessing the tomb of Stesi- 
chorus, apd' nmgnidcent mtmuments in honour of him 
were erected in both places. 

Tlie fraginent'a of Stesiphorus have been coUeoted by J. 
A. Suebfort, CISttingen, 1771, 4 to., and by Blomfield, in 
the ' Mas. Crit./ No. 6. Tbe best colleotipn lipwcvcr is that 
by Kleine, which was Uubliibed at Bertip,.t8^8, 8vo., under 
the title, • Stesichori Htiherensis Fmgmi^ik'collegit, Disser- 


tationem de Vitd ot Pocsi Auctons praemisit, C. Fr K U iue.* 
They are also contained in Gaisford’b ‘ Poet. Gi aoi*. Minor/ 
(Muller, Hist of the Lit of Ant. Gr.^ i., p. 19 7 203 • Iknlo. 
Qesch* der Lyrischen Dichtkunst df'r Hellenen, ii„ p. 4o-8 j.) 
STETHOSCOPE. [Auscultation; Laknnkc.] 
STETTIN. one of the three governments of the Prussian 
province of Pomerania, is situated between 52*^ and of' 
10' N. lat. and between 13° and 16° R. long. It is bounded 
on tho north by tbe government of Stralsund ami (he 
Baltic; on tho east by Koeslin ; on the south by Branden- 
burg; and on the west by Mecklenburg. Thu urea is ab«)ut 
6060 square miles. Hie population in 18.37 was 464, 44U. 
Tbe great majority of tbe inhabitants are Protestants, the.ie 
being only about 3000 Roman Otholics and 1 SOU Jews. The 
government is divided into 21 circles. [Pomeiiania.] 
STElTIN.ahe capital of the whole provilice of Pome- 
rania, as well as of the government of the same name and 
of the circle of Randow, is one of the most Nourishing com- 
mercial towns and one of the strongest fortresses in the 
Prussian monarchy. It is situated in 53° 26' N. lat. add 14° 
45' E. long., on an cminenco on the left bank of the Oder, 
which divides into four branches, viz. the Oder, or the main 
stream, the Parnitz, and tbe Great and the Litile Regelitz. 
The principal and most strongly fortiiied part of the town 
is on the left bank of the Oder, and is connected by two 
woodoii brhlges, each about 400 feet in length, with the 
suburb of Lastadie, which extends along tho right bank, 
and is likewise fortiNed, being protected by ramparts, by the 
Parnitz, and some m.irshes. There is. another wooden 
bridge, 380 feet in length, across the Parnilz, one of 120 
feet on the Little Regelitz, and one of 630 feet in length on 
the Great Regehtz. The suburbs Ober- and Unter-Wierk, 
and of Alt and Neu Torney, are not included in the fortifi- 
cations. The two latter consist cbicliy of farni-hout'cs, inns, 
and other cstablibliments. The proper citadel is called Fort 
Prussia, besides which there are forts William and Leo- 
pold. The town has five principal gates and eight posterns. 
There are several squarts. Being the capital of Poiiieranni, 
as well as of the government of Stettin, it contains all tho 
principal govern men t-ofilces. Of the public. buildm^H, the 
most remarkable are — tho palace, formcvlj tho residence of 
the last dukes of Pomerania, tho government-house, the ar- 
senal, tho house of the provincial estates, with a considerable 
library, the great barracks, the three hospitals, and the 
theatre. There are five churches and a Roman Catholic 
chapel. The aligaie-mcntioned library is one of the most 
complete in Pomerania, and contains many valuable MSS. 
relative to the history and constitution of tho duchy. Be- 
sides the gymnasium, to which an observatory is attached, 
there are a .school for training teachers, a school of iinlustry 
for boys, and a school of navigation, and many others. Tho 
charitable institutions arc very numerous and well sup- 
ported. Stettin is the residence of a Protestant bishop and 
of the French Protestant consistory. The population is 
34,000, including the garrison, which is very numerous. 
The manufactures are woollens, linen, cotton, leather, huls. 
stockings, ribands, sail-cloth, soap, and tobacco. Boats 
and ships arc built bore, and the ships’ anchors for all the 
ships of tliQ Prussian states uro manufactured hero. The 
trade of Stettin is very considerable, it bifiiig the chief port 
for the munufactuies and produce of Silenia, and fur ih« 
importation of all kinds of foreign goo<K especially colonial 
produce, for the supply of Silesia, BerUp, and other places. 
A railway is at present constructing between Sleltm and 
Berlin. The Sound duty makes the coiiveyaiico of goods moic 
expensive, and the ships have not aluay.s return cargoes. 
Thus many goods which would naturally be exported froiu 
Stettin are sent to Haniburg, which is not subject to the 
same disadvantage. Another disadvantage is the dillioull 
navigation of the Oder, ships drawing more than seven feet 
water being obliged to stop at Swineinunde on the Same, 
one of the channels by which tho Oder empties itself into 
the Baltic. The channel was however deepened in 1827. 
The number of ships that arrive here annually is about 
1000, of which perhaps a fourth may belong to the mi r* 
chants of Stettin. Tliere are resident cAinsuls of Eiiglaud, 
France, Russia, Sweden, the Netherlands, Denmark, Han- 
over, Portugal, and North America. 

Among tne remarkable persons horn at Stettin, was 
the most extraordinary woman of her age, Sophia Au- 
gusta Frederica* princess of Anhalt- Zcrb»>h aricrwards 
the empress (^therine 11. of Russia, and Sophia Doro- 
thea, princess of Wurlemborg, mother of the leigning em- 
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pcror of Russia- Tho fathers of the two empresses wero 
Kovernots of Stettin. The triA^ist rates having complimented 
Catherine on her accession to the throne, she ordered that one 
copy of every gold medal struck m Russia should he given 
to the city, which has between 90 and 100 of medals. 

<Muller, Hurschelinan : Tlassel; Stein.) 

STEUART. SIR JAMES, born at Edinburgh, October 
21, 17l‘2, was the only son of Sir James Steuart, solicitor- 
general for Scotland, under Queen Anne and George 1. 
After being admitted at the Scotch bar at the age of 24, 
he -luocecded to the Continent, where he spent several 
years, and at Romo was introiluced to the young Pretender, 
lie was unfortunately called to Edinburgh h> tlie illness of 
his wife at the period of the rebellion o! 1745, where his 
intercouise with Charles Edward was rcbumed, though he 
took no part in promoting h|s designs. After the battle of 
Culloden he found it prudent to retire to the Continent, 
where he remained for iho next seventeen years. In 1763 
he was permitted to return to his inilivo country on the 
understanding ilial ho would not be niolesled so long as he 
remained quiet, but it was not until 1771 that he received 
u free pardon, nnyiiig settled at Cultness, tho seat of his 
family, in the county of Lanark, ho finished the most im- 
lortant of his works, on which he had been engaged during 
\is Iting exile. It was purchased by Andrew Miller, the book* 
holhu', for 500/., and appeared in London in 1767, in two 
quarto volumes, entitled * An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Political Economy.' As the British law of copyright did not 
extend to Ireland, an edition in three volumes octavo was 
published in Dublin in 1770. which is said to have been 
circulated rather extensively in the British colonies: and in 
1 770 a .second edition of the work was called for in England, 
lie wrote also on tho coinage of Bengal ; on a plan of uni* 
form weights and measures ; and while on tho Continent 
published in French a • Vindication of Sir Isaac Newton's 
(Jiiiunology ;* and he was also the author of several meta- 
physical disquisitions, the two principal ones being on 
Beattie's ‘ Essay on Truth,’ and Mirabaud’s * System of 
Nature.* He died in November, 1780, aged 67. His only 
Min, General Sir James Steuart, erected a monument to 
iiis memory m Westminster Abbey, and in 1805 ho pub- 
lished a complete edition of his father’s works, in six 
volumes octavo. 

It IS remarkable that Adam Smith, whoso work on the 
same subject appeared nine years after Stcuart's, has not 
once referred to his predecessor. He is stated to have said 
that he understood Sir James’s system better from his con- 
\cisation than his volumes (Li/Jj Sir J, Steuart') \ and 
Mr. M'Culloch remarks, that his statements and reasonings 
are * singularly perplexing, tedious, and inconclusive,* 
though he adds that his work * is by no means destitute of 
enlarged and ingenious views.’ The first book treats of 
population and agriculture; tho second, of trade and in- 
dustry : the third, of money and coin ; the fourth, of credit 
and debts, and incidentally of interest and banks ; and the 
fifili book relates to taxes. At the end of each book there 
l^ a useful resumfi of the argument, Tho first book has the 
merit of placing the theory of population in nearly the same 
light as that in which it is now generally viewed. The 
ijutlior's want of confidence in the ctficacy of the commer- 
cial principle is in striking contrast with the views of Adam 
•Smith, lie proposed that granaries should be established 
for the purpo.se of collecting stores of corn iii cheap years 
and selling them m dear years. But the work is now 
entirely suporsedod, and is interesting chiefly in connection 
with the historv of political economy. 

STEVENAGE. [IIsuteordshire.] 

STEVENS, GEORGE ALEXANDER, wa» bom in 
London, and brought up to a trade, which he deserted at an 
early age fur* the profession of a strolling player, in which 
ho continued' several years, phiefly in tbe%iiicoln company. 
In 1751 he had an attack of illness, and published a poem 
entitled * Religion, or tlio Libertine Repentant,’ In 1751^ 
the Libenino had ceased to be ropenUint, and obtained an 
engagement at one of the Dublin theatres, where ho pro- 
duced a burlesque tragedy, called * Distresa.upon Distress.* 
In 1 75.3 he was engaged for Covent Oardpn and 

cumie to L)udoh. Stevens was not a good acior^ but 
wrote songs which he sang at convivial societies, where he 
and his songs were much admired. Hq led a IHfl^ of dis- 
sipation, was generally necessitous, and always exfiuvagant. 
In 1 760 be published a novel, * The History of Tota Fool/ 
2 \uis. r2fno. 


The first sketch of the work by which Stevens is chiefly 
known, the ‘ Lecture on Heads,* was intendecl for Shutur 
the actor, to be used at his benefit ; but he did not avail 
himself of it. .StevSns then enlarged the plan and im- 
proved the details, and having funii^ed himself with the 
necessary apparatus of heads, &c., in 176.3, or thereabouts, 
he began, to perform it In theprincg>al towns of England 
and Scotland, with great success and a large profit. He 
afterwards w,ent to. North Atnerica, where he was not less 
successful than he had been in England. AAer a stay 
about two years he returned, and then proceeded to Ireland. 

In a few years he realised abont lO.OQOL In 1766 he pro- 
duced a * Supplement ; being a Now Lecture upon Heads.* 

It was only i>cr formed six nights. In 1 770 he brought out 
a burletta, ‘The Court of Alexander,* which was set to 
music by Dr. Fisher, but added nothing to the fame (if 
either author .or composer. In 1772 ho published his 
* Songs, Comic and Satirical,’ Oxford, ]2mo. In 1773 bo* 
exhibited ‘ A Trip to Portsmouth.’ Ailer giving his * Lec- 
ture* a few times more, he sold it to Lee Lewis, who, with 
the assistance of Mr. Pilon, made some improvements, and 
continued to perform it with tolerable success for sumo 
years. Meanwhile Stevens's faculties began to fail, and he 
sunk into a slate of fatuity, in which he continued several 
years, till his death, which took place September 6, 1 78-1, as 
Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire. (The * BiogvaphieUniverscllo' 
says at Balduck in HeitfoLdshii-e, wo believe erroneously.) 
After Stevens’s death was published, in 1788, ‘ The Advon- 
liires of aSpccnlist; (compiled from the Papers of G. A. 
Stevens: with his Life, a Preface, and Notes, by the 
Editor.’ 

Stevens’s * Lecture on Hoads’ has a thin sprinkling of 
wit, many bad puns, much caricature, and a good deal of 
satire more extravagant than forcible; but the absurdities 
of dre>s, manners, modes of sneaking, and other peculiari- 
ties of the day, were exhibited with so much liveliiics.s, if « 
not truth, as to lender the performance exceedingly at- 
tractive. One of the best hits is perhaps the report of 
the trial, ‘ Bullura versus Boatum.* * Daniel versus Dish- 
clout ’ is not so good. Stevens's * Songs, Comic and Sati- 
rical,’ amount to more than a hundred. They were con- 
sidered classical by the Choice Spirits of that time, being 
filled with heathen deities Venus, Cupid, Mars, Bacchus, 
and so forth, together with personifications of the virtues 
and* vices. They arc chiefly bacchanalian and amatory* 
several are satirical, a few licentious, but not one * cornu;.’ 
Only one has retained its popularity, ‘The Stoim,* which is 
iiideod the only one which deserves to be popular. It ap- 
pears in Stevens's Songs as * Tho Marine Medley.’ It has 
been sLneo altered; some of the worst linos have been 
omitted, and others more suitable substituted, the versifica- 
tion of the stanzas made uniform, and indeed the song as a 
whole is improved. Still there arc bad lines, as, for instance, 
the first, ' Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer,’ but this lino 
is not in the original song. With all its defects how- 
ever there is so much animation and truth of de.scription, 
and tho scene with all its circumstances is exhibited by tho 
supposed narrator with such natural earnestness and energy, 
os to render the song, in its kind, perhaps one of the best 
in the language. 

(Zf/e, allacbed to Stovuns's Works; Baker’s Biographia 
Dramatica; WalVs Bibliotheca Brilamica ; ^iograpkie 
Universedk.) 

STEVENS, RICHARD JAMES SAMUEL, a com- 
poser of numerous glees, many of which display the most 
brilliant traits of |onius, was born in London, about the 
year 1753, and educated in St. Paul’s cathedral, under 
Ritdiard Savage, almoner and master of the choristers. His 
first appointment was as organist .(^ the Temple church. 
In 1795 he succeeded Mr« Jones in the ofllce pf organist of 
tlie Charter-house; and in 1801, on the aeath of Dr. Ayl- 
ward, was eWeted ^ professor of inusic io Gresham obllego. 
In 1782 he gained toe -prlsc-nieda) from the Catiph Club for 
a smious glee, mid another in 1786 for a cheerful glee. 
These, with many more oompositidns of the same class, 
particularly his five-voiced glee, frdm Ossian, ‘ Some of 
my heroes' are low,’ ii^ which the poetry and science 
music aro eqjjialljf blended, speedily anjd most deservedly 
ohtaitied the stamp of public approbation^ yrhjeh they will 
nem lose so loftg a$ vocal harmony shall be admired. 

Mt Btoveoe published throe sets of glees and some 
songs, and edited a useful .eolieoiion of anthemqp 8cc* in 
three folio volumes. Bd died in 1637* leaving one son. 
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STEVIN, SIMON, a celebrated Flcnaifth matlicma- vertical position, the tendency to descend is ov'uloully equal 

tician, was born about the middle of the sixteenth century, to the weight ; and henct^, on every inclined plane, ibo 
at Bruges: it has been ascertained that he went to reside sustaining povver, in a direction parallel to the plane, is, to 
in Holland, where he obtained Ithe title of mathematician the weight of a body, as the height of the plane is tu lu 
to Prince Maurice of Nassou, ond that he was made civil- length. 

engineer to the States, the charge of constructing and re* From this theory, also, Stevin discovered that an c().n- 
pairin^ the dykes being copOded to him. It is to be re- librium between three forces acting at one point in a body, 
grettod that no other particulars concerning his life have takes place when the forces are parallel and proportional lo 
been preserved: even the year of his death is unknown. the three sides of a triangle. His demonstration however 
He wrote a ti'catUe on aritlunetic, which was printed at extends only to the case in which the directions of two oi' 
Antwerp in 1585; and in the same y^far ho published a the forces are at right angles to one another; fur he states 
collection of geoniolrical problems in live books. He that when a body is supported on an inclined plane, and 
appears to have studied algebra with great attention, and retained by a force acting parallel to the plane, it is in the 
to have mado ia that branch of science several improve- same circumstances as if it were suspended h\ two strings, 
meuts. The principal of these consist in the employment one perpendicular, and the other parallel to the plane; and 
of fractional indices, as exponents of the roots of quantities he concludes that the ratio of the weight of liic body, to a 
t^tho use of integers as the exponent of powers had pre- force parallel to the plane, is as the hypotenuse to the base of 
\iuusly been introduced by Stifel), and in a general but a right-angled triangle formed by three lines, one in a ver* 
laborious method of approximating in numbers to the root tical direction, another perpendicular to the plane, and lliu 
of any etpaation. He represonlcd the unknown quantity base or third side being in a horizontal position, 
by a small circle ; and a number, either integral or frac* Stevin is said to have contrived a car which moved liy 
limul, contained within the circle, indicated a power or root means of sails, on the Hats of Holland, with mure rapidity 
of that quantity. than any carriage drawn by horses. 

Ill 1586 Stevin published in quarto, and in the Dutch STEWARD, LORD HIGH, OF ENGLAND, one of 
language, his tract on statics and hydrostatics, in the pre- the antient great utlicers of state. Under the Norunin 
face of which he endeavours to prove that the Dutch Ian- kings and the early kings of the Plantu^enct line it seems 
guuge is more antient than any otner ; and in the same year to have been an hereditary oflice. Hugh Grcntinesnell 
he published, also in Dutch, his * New System of Fortiflea- hold the ollice in the reign of lleiiry 11.. and it passed 
tioii.’ Iti 1589 he brought out a tract entitled* Do Motu with his daughter and eo-bcir in marriage to Robert de Bello- 
Cmli;* and ten years afterwards, in Dutch, a treatise on inont, who was eail of Leicester. Robert’s son held it, on 
navigation: the latter was translated into Latin byGrotius, whose death without issue it passed to the husband of liia 
and published at Leyden in 1624. sister, the elder Simon de Montfort, who had also the 

In 1605 W. Snell translated into Latin, and published in dignity of earl of Leicester. From him it passed to his 
two volumes, folio, the greater part of the works of Stevin, son, the second Simon de Montfort, who was slain at ihe 
but he did not live to complete the undertaking. In battle of Evesham in 1265. This high dignity thcMi rc- 
16:14 however Albert Girard published, at Leyden, Iho verted to the crown, but was immediately grunted to Edmund, 
whole of the works in French: this edition eontums the king Henry the Third’s younger son, together with Mont- 
t realise on arithmetic ; the six books of the algebra of Dio- tbrt^ earldom of I.ajicester, in whose descendants, tiic earls 
phantus (the four first books were translated from Iho of Lancaster and Leicester, it continued, aurl in the person 
Greek by Stevin, and the others by Girard), and an ox- of Henry Iho Fourth, who was duke of 1.4mcaster, was ab- 
planalion of the tenth book of Euclid ; tracts on cosmo- sorbed info the regal dignity. 

graphy, geography, and astronomy, the practice ofgoonietry, From this time no persun has been invested with this 
statics, optico, castiamotation, a new system of forlillcation, high dignity as an heritable possession, or even for his own 
and a method of fortifying places in which niunaouvres of life, or nuamdiu se bene gesserit ; but only for some special 
W'ater, by means of sluices, w*ere to contribute to the defence, occasion, the oflloc to cease when the business which re- 
The work on statics contains a simplification of the quired it was enHed; and this occasion has usually been 
ckmonst ration of Archimedes relating to the fundameii- when a person was to be tried before the House of Peers, 
tal oroporty of tho lever. Stevin represented the tw’o On this occasion there is a lord high steward created, who 
weights at the extremities of the lever by parallelepipeds presides, and wlicii the proceedings are closed, breaks his 
suspcMided horizontally by strings applied at their middle wand, and dissolves the court; but if the trial lake place 
points r'llie breadths and depths of these parullelopipcds during the session of parliament, though a lord steward is 
were equal, but the leiigtii of each was double the distance appointed, it is not considered as his court, he having none 
from the fulcrum of tho levor to the point from which the of the functions of the judge, only voting with the rest as 
other was suspended. When the parallelopipcds wero a peer, although he presides. 

placed end to end, the middle of the whole w'as vertically STEWART, MATTHEW, D.D., a malhemutician of 
under the fulcrum of the lever, and therefore the latter was North Britain, who attained great distiiicliun by his re- 
neccssarily in equilibrio, while the weights of the separate searches in the higher branches of science, and the success 
pai at ielopipods were inversely proportional to the lengths of with which he cultivated the aiiliont geometry. 11c was 
the arms from whoso extremities they were suspended. born at Rotlisay, in the Isle of Bute, in 1717; and having 
In order to exhibit tho conditions under which a body is received the best education which a graiinuar-sclh>ol 
in equilibrio on an inclined plane, Stevinus supposes a fri- afibrdod, ho prosecuted his studies in philosopliy and Iheo- 
angulur prism to bo placed with one side parallel to the logy at the University of Gla-^igow, into winch he was 
horizon, so that the oi her sides may form a double inclined admitted in 1734. Dr. Simson, who then occupied ihc 

plane; and ho imagines a string, on which are placed a edmir of niathemalics ia that university, is said to have 

number of equal M’oights* at equal distances from one early discerned the predilection of Stewart for inatheiniiticul 
another, to be laid on those sides across the upper edge of researches ; and his lectures appear to have given his pupil 
the prism: each part of tho string of weights extends from that decided prefcronco fur tho antient over the modern 
the edge to the base of the prism ; or the two extremities of analysis, which he retained to his death, 
the string are at equal distances below that base. He con- On going to reside in Edinburgh. Mr. Slewart attended 
eludes tliat the string so placed would be at rest on the two the leolures of Maclaurin, till, having adopted tho church 
planes, because if it were to begin to move (the string of as a profession, he was appointed to the living of Rosenoaih, 

weights being of infinite lengtb), it would move forever, in the west of Scotland. In 1747 however, on the death 

which ho supposed to be absurd, so that the tendency of the of that mathematician, ho was elected to succeed him ; and 
weights to descend on one side must oxacti/ counterbalance he held ibo post of mathematical professor in the University 
the like tendency of those on the other aide; and evidently MU 1772, when bis health began to decline. His son, tho 
the sum of the weights lying on one plane is to the sum of late Dr. Dugald Stewart, from that time began to assist him 
tluf weights lying bn the other, in the same proportion as by occasionally delivering lectures; and three years ulier- 
the leriglhs of those planes respectively, the lengths being wards tho young mathematician and philosopher was ap 
measured in directions perpendicular to the edge of the pointed joint professor with his father. In 1775 he i ctnod 
prism. Hence lie infers that the same power is required to to an estate in Ayrshire, where he spent nearly all tho lost. 
support different bodies on single inclined planee of equal of his life in cultivating science as an nrnusement. Ho w asj 
heights, when the weights of the bodies ore proportional to elected a Fellow 6f4he Royal Society in 1764; and he died 
the lengths of the planes. If one side of the prism is in ft in 1785, being then sixty-eight years of «Kc. 

V.C, No. 1429. . VoL. XXHI.-ll 
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The first efforts I>r. Stowun ui siMcnce were to extend 
Ihc subject of what is* calle-l the ‘ loeivs ail quaiuor rectas’ 
to the powers of any number of poipi'ndirulavs drawn to 
an equal number of lines. While engaged in this pursuit, 
after his reiircment to liosencalh, he discovered most of 
those propositions which, in 1746, he published under the 
title of ' Geometrical Theorems.* These, which are mostly 
porisiDS, are sixiy-iiiiiQ in number, but five only of them ate 
ucroiiiptinied by demonstrations. Dr. Stewart is said to 
have suppressed, for the sake of brevity, the proofs of the 
Olliers; hut sevorttl of the theorems were afterwards de- 
inonstraled by Dr. Small, and Mr. Lowry has given, in 
Le> bourne's * Mathematical Repository,* demonstrations of 
all tiiwse which admit of investigation by the proi^essos of 
the anticut geometry. 

In the first volume of the ‘ Essays of the Philosophical 
Society of Edinburgh, ’ there is a paper by Stewart contain- 
ing some propositions founded on a theorem in the fourth 
liook of Pappus; and, in the second volume of the same 
work, he gave a solution of ‘ Kepler's problem,* in accord- 
ance witli the methods of the anlieiits. This he accom- 
plisheil by iho application of a property of curves, from 
which the approximations may he carried to any degree of 
accuracy in a series of rapidly converging results. 

In 1761 he published his * Four Tracts, Physical and Ma- 
tlicraatuul,* in which there is un attempt to investigate the 
higher parts of mixed mathematics in a man.Mcr conformable, 
to the spirit of the Greek geometry. The first tract contains 
the theory of centripetal forces in a scries of propositions, 
which, admitting the quadrature of curves, arc rigorous; 
and ill the remainder of the work Dr. Stewart considers 
the iiitricaio subject of the perturbations. 11 is design was 
to carry on llie approximations for determining the elements 
of the orbits according to the method in which Newton, 
Machln, Walmsley, and other eminent tnaih^tualicians had 
begun the investigations; but the work stops far short of 
iho ends now proposed in the researches of physical astro- 
iioiny. 

In the following year he published a series of geometrical 
propositions, which are investigated analytically, and alter- 
wn ids demonstrated by synthetical processes: they aro en- 
titled, * PropositionesMore Vctcrum demonstrate,* and this 
dfsigiiatioii is said to have been given to thorn by Dr. Sim- 
son. His last work was an * Essay on the 8iui*h Distance;’ 
■and this problem he endeavoured to treat according to the 
niethod of the antients, but the subject is too intricate to 
admit of their analysis being applied to it, though the work 
exhibits all the ingenuity which might be expected from 
the learned author. Making use of the movement of the 
moon’s apsides as an effect of solar perturbation, he deter- I 
mined the parallax of the sun to be 6*9^', and it is now known 
to be about 8", Being obliged, in order to diminish the 
complexity of the investigation, to reject quantities which 
were su])poscd to have but small infiuenco on the result, 
considerable errors exist in the steps; and, except that 
compensations occurred, the parallax might have appeared 
to bo tbice times as great us it is in reality. The ‘ Essay’ 
was much animadverted on by Dawson and Landen during 
the life of tlio writer; and siiux* the true parallax of the 
siin lias been ascertained from the tiansic of Venus, in 
ifiin, it is admitted that no reliance can be placed on the 
tlctorminatioii of such an element by inductions drawn from 
the i-ffects of the mutual attractions exercised by the bodies 
• if the solar system. 

STEWART, DUGALl), the son of Dr. Matthew 
Stewart, wni born, in Edinburgh, on the ‘i'iud of No- 
vember, 1753. He was educated at the high school of 
Edinburgh, and the progress he made in classical and tha- 
thomatical attaintments was such as to excite the warmest 
expectations of future success. In the winter of 1772, 
having that year attended the couise of lectures delivered 
by Dr. Reid at Glasgow, his love for metaphysical specula- 
tion was roused, and' he wrote and read to a literary associa- 
tion an * Essay on Dreaming,* whieh he afterwards iueor- 
porated in bis * Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind’ (vol. i.,clmp. v., } 5>. He was then in his nineteentb 
year. But still more decisive was the fulfilrornt of his early 
romise a short time afterwards, when, having eompleted 
h Glasgow studies, he assumed the chargb of •the roa- 
Ihematical classes hitherto taught by his ikthor in the uni* 
versjty of Edinburgh (Chalmers’s Biog. and otsi 

coming of age he was appointed mathematical professor. 

Ho taught with great success until his five and twentieth 


}Car, when an occasion presented itsolf for his resuming liis 
favourite atudicci under the most ad\antogeous po.siiion. 
Dr. Ferguson, tho then professor of moial philosophy at 
Edinburgh, biiving been sent as secretary to the commis- 
sioners to concUido peace with North Aroevica, .Dugald 
Stewart was called upon to fill hiS place during his absence, 
which ho accepted, and during the session 1778-9, besides 
teaching his own classes of mathematics, and one on astro- 
nomy, he lectured on ethics for Dr. Fcrguscfti; thinking 
over every morning tho subject of lecture for the day, and 
addressing his pupi\a extempore. His amiable and elegant 
rantiner was much relished, and his lectures gave so much 
satisfaction, that on the retirement of 1>. Ferguson, in 1785, 
be was appointed his successor. He had previously hud 
the care of a few private pupils of rank whom he received 
into his family. Ho was ihirtv-two years of ago when ho 
entered upon bis new professorship. Ills mind bad become 
enlarged and enriched with a discursive, desultory, but 
valuable erudition, his opinions had become fixed, and the 
habitual grace and mildness of hts manner had become still 
more winning from his increasing confidence and facility of 
exposition, lie became very popular. His leclurp-room 
was crowded, bis fame spread over Great Biilain before he 
had published anything, and, as Sir James Mackintosh 
truly romavks, * without derogation from his writings it may 
bo said ihat his disciples were among his best works.* His 
first work therefore came heralded by fame, and it scarcely 
disappointed. It was the first volume of bis * Elements of 
the J’hilosophy of the Human Mind,' which appeared in 
179.1. The subject was treated with nu elegance and elo- 
quence of diction and a richness of illustration winch mure 
than rompensated the majority of readers fur its dt-ficicin ics 
in profundity and logical sequence of ideas; indeed its very 
faults were helps to its popularity, because it satisfied the 
current tendency to reaction against (he sensualist school, 
and at the same time made no great demand un the specu- 
lativo faculty of its reader. Tjio phiLophy was that of Reid, 

, but rendered attractive by those arts of composition to whudi 
I Dugald Stewart paid such fastidious attention ; yet of tliis 
I philosophy, and of Dugald Stewart’s works generally, Ww 
I may say with Professor Cousin, ‘ it was an honourable pro- 
testation of common sense against the extravagancies and 
extreme consequences of sensualism. Bui it proceeded no 
further in its path than did J..ocUe in bis. The Scotch phi- 
losophy limited itself to the re-establish me nt of some of tho 
forgotten elements of human nature, and some of the fun- 
damental ideas of reason, which it described such as they 
now inconteslibly appear; but it did not attempt to account 
for them, nor to ascend to their origin, nor to follow (hem 
in their legitimate applications ; it had a commencement of 
psychology, but no regular logic ; it had neitlier a meta- 
physic, nor a theodicea, nor a cosmology ; it had a little of 
morals and politics, but no system. Tho merits of ihc Scotch, 
as of Locke, are clearne^s and good i>ense; their faults are 
the absence of any speculative ability, the want of compre- 
hensiveness and of rigorous precision.* iCours dc Phh- 
Intn). d I" Hut, de Phil,, Le^m XIL) 

In tho fallowing year (1793) Dugald Stewart publishud 
his 'Outlines of Moral Philosophy,* a text-book for his 
pupils; and the ‘ Life of Smith,’ whiqji appeared in 
the 'Transactions’ of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and 
which was followed by the'lJfeof Dr. Robertson’ in 179(5, 
and the ' Life of Dr. Reid' in 1802. They have been subse- 
quently reprinted. .His activity was unceasing; and in 
1800 he added a series of * I^»ctures on Poliljcal Economy* 
to his heavy professional duties,but they were not continued. 
On several oecasions when his colteagucs were ill, he gavo 
temporary jeetpres for them, on natural philosophy, logic, 
and rhetoric. In the Winter of 1808-0. from grief at the 
loss of his younger Son, whieh brought on a severe indispo- 
sition, he was omiged to have a deputy to discharge his du- 
ties. In the foHowif^ sosSiom seeing little prospect, of 
recovering his health, he resigned altogether ; and in May, 
IdiO, Dr. Thetiifts Browiit his late cussisiant, was appointed 
In his placa. pugald Stewart, having now retired from 
public life, lived eonatantly at Kinneill House, on the Frith 
of PorCht about twenty miles west from Edinburgh, wlfere 
he devoted himself to the pfoseention of his fiivourite 
studies. The feuits of his retireha^t were not slow in tna- 
nifeiiting themaelves : in IBIO appcqi^ his first volume of 
* PhilosophfCHl Essays/ in ilm preihee to wtiich^be says, 
*Tha Stale of my health having interrupted, m many 
months pasti the eontinnation of my work on the human 
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miiul, 1 was induced to attempt, in the mean time, the easier 
tusk of preparing tor the press a volume of K*iba>s.’ . Yet 
it is in. tins work, vvhu-h he considered the * easier task,’ that 
ho has be^l proved his claim lo'lhe title of a melapliysician, 
wliich ib noticed both by Str James Mackintosh and Pro- 
fc»vor Cousin {Fta^wens Philomophiques^ p. 78); indeed 
iiiA chief wot'k, aa ho frankly owns, is rather a collection of 
such tlioorics pointing towards the common end of throwing 
light on the structure and functions of the mind, than a 
systematic treatise, such as might .be expected from the 
t»!le of elements, ‘It is in essays of this kind,* says 
Mackintosh, ‘that he has moat surpassed other cultivators 
of mental philosophy. His remarks on the etfect of casual 
assijciatioUK may be quoted as a specimen of the most ori- 
giiiul :ii)d ju>t thoughts, conveyed in tho best manner.* 
'{Dissarlatiun prefixed to Enq/. Britaftu p. 329.) Tho 
‘ PluloMiphioal Essays’ reached three editions in seven years : 
tho cuiitcuU of the volume are various and interesting, — 
oil Locko, Berkeley, liitiuence of Locki on the Philosophy 
of Franco ; Mctaphysicul Theories of Hnrtley, Priestley, and 
IJarwm ; on Philolotzical Spceiilations ; on the Beautiful, 
Suhiimo, Taste, and Culture of tniollectual Hahits, In 
1 S !4 tho second volume of his ‘ Elements of the Philbsophy 
of the Human Mind* appeared ; but was not so well re- 
ceived. and n#»ver, we believe, reached a second edition. In 
1815 nppearoa his celeb rated Preliminary Dissertation to 
tho Supplement of the ' Eucyclopiedia Bntanntca,* entitled 
‘ A General View of the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, 
and Political Science since the Revival of Letteis;’ a work 
for which his discursive leading well fitted him. It cnjo}s 
considrrablu popularity, and chiefly owing to these very 
quulities, for as a philosophical view of the progress of the 
metaidiysical sciences it is almost wort bless. He never 
once nse'4 to any comprehensive principle. There is no 
niiily in that ma^a of writing, of criticism, and notes, lie 
never attempts to seize the spirit of each age, and t<» ^how 
liow it milucnced ollx’rs. All is isolated. Pleasant and 
clover as W\q adversaria of some student, buf \ery ineffl- 
rii'iii if looked on a'^a treatise or consulted as a histoiy. As 
a ^purjincn of his carelessness, wo may mention the entire 
oMii.-iMoii of Spinoza, a man whose influence on speculative 
philosophy has Ken only second to that of his master Dcs 
C')iiL's. His extreino carelessness as to any systematic 
' i'lnfiiehonslon of what lie was to perform, an<l bis neglect 
us Jo .inangoiiicut of maioriuls, are, as is retnaiked by a 
wnicr ill till. -Qiiaitcrly Review,' shown in the author’s 
‘.id\oriisen)efit,’ wherein wo are told liiat his original de- 
is well known to hia friends) was to comprise in ten 
.» twclvc.fthcets all the preliminary matter which he was to 
conlnbute to the ‘ Supplement.’ It has now extended to 
si.\ times this Icngili, and we are informodthat he has only 
di'scussed one of the three divisions under which he had 
projocled to arrange bis subject. Wo cannot but observe 
that this fact sulliciently justifies all that we had ventured 
to fruy on the desultory and unpremeditated manner in 
which the work must have been prepared. Yet in the face 
of this, and of the internal evidence of its desultory nature. 
Sir James Mackintosh declares this discourse to bo * the 
most .splendid of Mr. Stewart’s works.' {Eiiin. Review, 
vSept., 1816, p. 191. See also a second article by tho same 
hand on this Discourse, Rev., Oct., 1821, pp. 220-267.) 

He remained silent from this period till 1821, when thu 
second part of his * Discourse’ was published, and attracted 
as much attention as the former, and more hostility, because 
ii was principally occupied with a weak and cavilling attack 
on Locke and his school. The following year, he suffered 
from palsy, which interrupted his laboujcs till 1827’, when he 
jmbhslied the third volume of his ‘Klements.’ In 1828, .a 
lew weeks before his death, he published his ' View of the 
Active and Moral Powers,’ by far the least exceptionable of 
his works. It is more systematic, and contains moro now 
truths than any of his metaphysical writings, -and his long 
acquaintance with the lyorldund with fetters enabled him to 
suggest many obvious but overlooked analyses. It is not a 
profijund, but it is an agreeable book. 

Dugald Stewart died on the llth of Juno, 1828, in the 
^ 75th year of his age, and was buried in the Gannongate 
churchyard, Edinburgh. 

We liaye also to add to the list of his philosophical writ- 
ings, an interesting ’Account of a Boy horn blind and deaf,* 
to which no date is affixed. 

Tho admirers of Dugald Stewart style him the Plato of 
the Scotch School, to which title ho has undqubte<ily as 


much claim as Rtid has to that of Sonatcs. i}ut Miihoiit 
having himbelf discovered any important eUMncnis wludi 
others had overlooivcd, without even reducing to a s>si..*ji] 
the discoveries of his predecessors, it cannot be denied iIku, 
his inllueuce was a beneficial one, for he not only slrengih- 
ened the wcMiker parts of tho ethical doctrines of Fergusun 
and Roid (Vidor Cousin, Phxlosophiques, p. rs), 

ond rendered the metaphysical doctrines of Rc-id less ubjoc- 
tionable and confused, by substituting the ‘laws of huinau 
thought or belief’ for tho absurd ‘common sense’ or ‘ instinct’ 
which were by Reid assumed as final arbiters, but lie also 
adorned the school by every charm of mild enthusiasm and 
elegance of diction, and rendered the study attiaclivc, by 
enlisting in il^ cause the aid of much elegant iiteraturo anil 
an exqinsite tasie, at least such as was in those days rcgardeiL 
as exquisite, when an exclusive regard to diction was the ex- 
orcise of the most refined taste. * Few writers,’ remarks 
his friendly critic, ‘ rise with more i^race from a plain ground- 
work to Inc pasbages which requn’e greater animal ion or 
embellishment. Ho gives to narrative, according to the 
precept of Bacon, tho colour of the time, by a selection of 
iiappy expressions from original writcra. Among tho secret 
arts by wliich ho difluses elegance over his diction, may bo 
remarked tho skill which, by deepening or brighteiiing u 
shade in a secondary term, by opening partial oi’preparalory 
glimpses of a thought to be afterwards unfolded, uimb- 
servedly heightens the import of a word, and gives it a new 
meaning without ofTcnce against old use.’ {Kdin. Rev., 1816.) 
Sir James Mackintosh aflorwards repeated this verbatim in 
his ‘Preliminary DisstTlalion,' p. 321 ; so that it may bo 
I'cgarded as his doliberato judgment. A want of depth, in- 
deed of KpccuUiive pow?r, is everywhere manifested in Stew- 
ai'i’s writings, and the most glaring contradictions to his own 
principles impeach his logical rigour; hut the style ainl his 
calm earnchtness always render his works interesting to 
students. 

{PJney, Z?n/., art. ‘ Stewart Sir J. Mackintosh's 7Vr- 
Uminartj Diee. to Kncy. Bnf.) 

STEWARTON, a town in Ayi-hhiro, 18 miles sunth- 
soutli-west fiom Glasgow, on the road to Kdinarnock, frruii 
which it is distant five miles. The pari«^h is in the distnei. 
of Cunningham ; and extends ten miles in length fitiin 
north-east to south-west, and from three to four in broudlh. 
The area is about 10,145 acres. There are uo lofty hills ; 
but tho land slopes from north-east to south-west, in whicli 
direction the Aiiwwck-wuicr, which drains tho parish. Hows. 
Freestone and limestone are dug, but there is no coal Tiio 
population in 1831 was 4503, viz. 2234 in the town, 73.5 iii 
the suburbs, and 1534 in tho rural district ; a later CHiculalioii 
(1836) makes the population 4562. The town of Stewarton 
is on tiju north bank of the Annoek-wutor : it ha.s risen 
to iniporlauco only smeo tho extension of maiiuractures of 
late years: it has however long had a manufacture of 
Highlnnd bonnets, of which it is now the chief seat, and in 
connection with which are mills for carding and spinning 
wool. Tho manufacture of carpets has al.^o Wn introduced, 
as well as tho w'eaving of silks, muslins, linens, and da- 
masks. The market is on Thursday, and there are six 
yearly fairs. The church is in the centre of the town ; it 
has sittings for 1400 persons. There arc meeting- ho ii.'jCs 
for the dissenters of the United Secession Church and fm- 
Burghers. A small Indepoudcnt congregation meets in llio 
town-house. Tho paiisli is in the synod of livino ami pies- 
bytery of Olasgovv and Ayr. There were in 1S3 I ten srhovds 
in the parish, viz. the parish school, with an average atten- 
dance of about 27, viz. about 14 boys and 13 girls, and nine 
others: tho whole iiumborof children under 1 5 years, who 
had learned or were learning to read, was 316 ; to write, 275. 

(Chambers’s Gazetteer of Scotland; BirUamentanj Pa- 

pef'e.) 

STEYER, the capital of the ciicle of the Traun, in Up- 
iwr Afistria, is situated at the conllux of the Steycr and the 
£nns, in a beautiful valley, surrounded with hilU and lofiy 
mountains. It is situated in 48“ 4' 15" N. lat. and 14“ 20' 
E.long,, 92 miles south of Vienna, and 16 miles south-.soulh- 
east of I/inz. 

Sleyer has nine suburbs and fivo gates. The (own is 
on the loft bank of the Enns, which separates it from the 
subufb Ennsdorf, os tho Stoycr does from Stcycrdoif, with 
which two suburbs it is connoclcd by two brii^es. Fioni the 
latter suburb, almost at tho confluence of the two rivcr.s there 
is a most delightful prospect. On a steep rock, on the right 
bank of the Stcyur, tho castle of Prince Lam horir stands on 
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the site of the old rf\stle, which was built between 980 and 
990, and was for many centuries tlie residence of the princes 
of Styria, till they removed to Griitz. Steyer is a neat and 
a pretty large town, with above 10,000 inhabitants. Many 
of the streets are narrow and crooked. There are llirec 
squares : the principal sqn.w. is very largo and ornamented 
with two fountains. Many of the houses are built in the 
Italian stylo, with flat roofs, galleries, atnl statues, espe- 
cially n iho great square. Among the public buildings 
the most worthy of note arc the church of the Dominicans 
(in the great square), with aiiticnt painted glass windows; 
the anlient parish church, a massy Gothic edifice, with a 
lofty toAver, from which there is a fine prospect over the 
town and the country, lo the distant summits of the Alps; 
the old and the new town- house, Si. Michael’s chuAh, for- 
merly belonging to the Jesuits; the iheatvo, tho bunacks, 
and four hospitals. S lever is^ the seat of tlie court of jus- 
tice of the circle of the Tran n, and of a superior mining- 
court. There are a normal and four oihci schools. Steyer 
has some woollen and collou manulaclurcs, but it is chietty 
rcrnmkablo for those of iron, wliich employ above 12,000 
workmen in ibo to.wii and neighbouring country. The 
princi)ial establishment is a manufactory of flrc-avms on 
account of government; of the numerous other articles 
tlio chief are swoid blades, daggers, bayonets, files, razors, 
awU, to which some writers add scythes, and kitchen uten- 
sils of all kinds; but Mr. Jenny (who, in his description 
of tho town, inclnclcs them in his list) gives a note 
at llie end of his work, in which he says that no such arti- 
cles are manufactured hove. Sleytn* is one of Ibo most mi- 
porlant and flourishing uMiiufacturing towns in Austria, 
and has a vory extensue trade, especially to Turkey and 
the Levant. In the si.\tecntli century Steyer ivas the richest 
town in Anstriii no.xt to Vienna. It has >everal times suf- 
fered severely by fire. 

(Bluuienb;ich,0.v/crm>///s(7A« Mnnarchip; J<*nny, Hand- 
hueh f iir Reisende m dem Oeftferreichmehen Kaiser^tmte ; 
.Oestevreichische National Encyclopiidie ; Cannabich; 
Stein; &c.) 

STKYEHMARK. [Styria] 

STKYNING. [Sussex.] 

STICKLEBACK, ihe common name in tliis country for 
certain small fishes which constitute the genus Gasterostpus 
of l^innaous. This genus is arransjed by Cuvier with the 
inail'Clveeked Acanthropterygians {LoHc.ati), and is distin- 
guished by tho following cbaracters -. — Anterior dorsal re- 
presented only by free spines ; body generally scalele.ss, but 
protected more or less at the sides by shield-like plate.s; 
ventrals reduced lo a single spine; head without spines or 
luhciclcs; branchiostegous membrane with three rays. 

Seveial species of stickleback are found in tho i>onds and 
streams of this country, and one species is found m the salt 
water; they arc very active and voracious, and live upon 
aquatic ihsecls and worms. 

The most common species is the three-spined stickleback 
{(J Wit'*rosteus aculcatus, Linn.), which is distinguished by 
llic bo»ly being protected at the sides with shield-likc plates, 
ami the possession of three spines on the back. It is of an 
olive colour above and silvery white bencalh, and varies 
from two to throe inches in length. In tho breeding season 
the males assume a pink hue on the under parts of tbc 
body, and tho general colouring of the upper parts is 
bnglitLT, and often green. According to Bloch, this species 
spawns in April and J unc ; and according lo Cuvier, in July 
and August. 

The number of scaly plates vnries in the sides of the 
body, and is supposed by some aiitliurs of high authority to 
afford specific characters, Tho following are the principal 
varieties or species established by Cuvier and Yarrell chietty 
upon this character. 

G, trachurust rough-tailed stickleback (Yarrell, Biit, 
Fishery vol. i., p. 7fi), The scaly fdates extending the wliole 
length of the sides; in number about thirty. 

G, semiarmalm, half-armed stickleback, Yarrell. Late- 
ral plates extending to a vortical line joining the vent and 
commencement of the sofi dorsal ; in number from twelve 
to fifteen. 

G. hiurus, smootli-tailed stickleback, Yarrell lAloral 
pjates extending only as far a.s the ends of the rays of the 
poctoral fins, v^hero tliese last are laid back. 

G. hrachyoeritrusy sbort-spined stickleback, Yarrell. La- 
tei-al plates not extending beyond the pectorals ; dorsal and 
Ventral spines very short. 


The above av6 regarded os varieties of the C7astprfjstp//^ 
anuleatuHy Linn., by Mr. Jenyns, who observes thql that 
species * is subject to great variation, not only in the num- 
ber of lateral plates, but in several other less obvious 
respects. The former may occasionally be found of every 
intermediate number between that which characterises the 
6*. leiuruSt Cuv., and that which appears in the G. trachu- 
rus of tho same author. This number moreover is some- 
times found constant in specimens which differ remarkably 
in other restxjcts; at other times varying, when all other 
characters remain tho same. From these circumstances 
combined, I feel satisfied (hat Ihe above are mere varieties, 
notwithstanding the liigh authorities on which they stand 
recorded as distinct jjpecles.’ {Manual of British Vertebrate 
Animals, p. 349.) 

A writer in the ’ Magazine of Natural History,’ vol. iii., 
p. 329, relates some interesting observations illustrative of 
the habits of these little fishes whilst in confinement m a 
tub. * When a feW*nre first turned in, they swim about in 
a sboal, apparently exploring their new habitation. Sud- 
denly one will take possession of a particular corner of tho 
tub, or, as it will sometimes happen, of the bottom, and will 
instantly commence an attack upon his companions; and 
if any one of tlunn ventures to oppose his sway, a regular 
and most furious batllo ensues: the two conibatHUts swim- 
round and round each other with the greatest rapidity, 
biting and endeavouring to pierce each other with tlicir 
spinc% which on those occasions are projected. 1 have 
witnessed a batllo of this siirt which lasted several minutes 
before cither would give way; and when one does submit, 
imagination can hardly conceivo the vindictive fury of the 
conqueror, who, in tho most persevering and unrelenting 
way, chafes his rival from one part of the tub to another, 
until fairly exhausted with fatigue. They also use their 
spines with such fatal effect, that, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, 1 have seen one during a battle absolutely rip his 
opponent quite open, so that ho sank to the bottom and 
died. I have occasionally knoAvn three or four parts of the 
tub taken possession of by as many other little tyrants, wlio 
guard their territories with the strictest vigilance ; and the 
slightest invasion invariably brings on a battle. These nre 
the habits of the male fish alone; the females arc quite 
pacific; appear fat, as if full of roe; ne\er assume tin: 
brilliant colours of the male, by whom, as far as I ha\o 
observed, they are unmolcstod.* 

Dr. James Stark discovered near Edinburgh a new 
species of tho present genus, which greatly resembles the 
common species, but is rather smaller, and has four spines 
on the back. It is the Cr. spinulosus (four-spined stickle- 
back) of Yarrell and Jenyns. 

A still smaller species — the len-spined stickleback (G. 
pungitius, Linn.)— is distioguibhed, as its English nuine 
implies, by the possession of ten spines on the back, and 
ibese are short and of equal length. 

This, as well as the oilier species of the genus, is occa- 
sionally found in the salt-water. It appears to be pretty 
generally distributed throughout EnglamL 

Lasll); may be noticed the ftfteen-spined stickleback (G. 
spinarhia, Linn.), whicli is also found in England, a com- 
paratively large species, being five or six inclics in length, 
of an elongated and slender form, und having the snout 
much produced. The fifteen spines on the back arc small 
and short; the fins are proportionally large. 

This species appears to bo confined to the salt-water, and 
feeds upon small Crustacea, as well as the eggs and fry of 
Ollier fishes. It constitutes tho suhgenus Spinac/iia, ond is 
the Sjdnachia vulgaris of Fleming. 

STIFEL, or STIFE'LIUS, MICHAEL, a celebrated 
German algebraist of the sixteenth century, was born at 
Eslingeii, in Saxony; tho year of his birth is not known 
with certainty, but, according to Vossius, it was in 1509. 
He was a Lutheran clergyman, and a conterhporary of 
Cardan ; and it may be mentioned as a remarkable circum- 
stance, that algebra should at the same time have boon 
diligently studied both in'lhc north and south of Europe, 
apparently without any intercourse being maintained 
arauhg the persons who were engaged in the pursuit. Of 
the men who distinguished themselves in the north may be ’ 
mentioned Rudolph, Stifcl, Scheuhcl, and Stevin; and 
ai^ng those of the south were Ferrous, Cardan, Tartaglia, 
Fcrran. The notation employed in Germany differed 
in some respects from that which was used in mly ; and 
fyom this circumstance it has been mngined that the ma- 
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tlieraaticiana of the two countries obtained the tlrst prin- 
cipliis of ihe science from distinct source^!. 

Stifel’s first publication was a treotise on algebra, in 
Cerraan; but in 1544, that is, a year before Cardan’s rulo 
concerning cubic equations came out, be published at Nu- 
remberg, III Latin, the * Aiiihmetica Integra,' which is his 
principal \rork. It is divided into three books, of which 
the first is a treatise on arithmetic; the se^nd, a commen- 
tary on Euclid’s tenth book; and the third, a treatise on 
algebra. He appears to have been the ilrat who used ibo 
signs -f- and — between quantities, in order to indicate 
addition and subtraction: the first power of the ‘ res* (the 
unknown quantity) in an equation he designates the root 
of the equation, and represents it by a letter of the alpha- 
bet: ho employs the initial letters of the words, and also 
the numbers ‘2, 3, &c., both positive and negative, to denote 
the corresponding powers of the quantities to which they 
are affixed, and he calls the numbers so applied the expo> 
iicnts of the powers, as they are called at present* He uses 
the radical sign to designate a root, but he has no mark to 
denote equality, the word itself being employed for that 
purpose. 

In ono of the chapters he demonstrates, from the nature 
of arithmetical and geometrical progressions, that the addi- 
tion and subtraction of the exponents of powers correspond 
to the multiplication and division of the numbers whose 
powers they indicate; and this may be considered as one 
step towards the discovery of logarithms: but in expressing 
the exponents of the higher powers of quantities, he com- 
bines those of the lower powers by multiplication instead of 
addition : this last method was that of Diophanlus. Thus, 
in order to denote the sixth power of any quantity, he uses 
terms indicating the square of the cube, instead of terms 
expressing the sum of two third powers. His method of 
resolving quadratic equations is by completing the S((uare, 
as is done at present. 

He trouts at s(»rae length of what are called triangular 
luiinbers, that is, of adjacent coliunns of numbers consti- 
tuting vnrious piogrcasions: llins.the numbers in the first 
column may form an arithmetical progression beginning 
with 1. and having unity lor the common difference; the 
second column may begin with 3, and the successive dif- 
iVrences of the number’s may bo 3, 4, 5, &e. ; the third 
column may begin with 10, and the succcAsivo differences 
may bo 10. 15, !?0, &c., and so on, the head of each column 
being opposite to tho like number in the adjacent column 
pii ceding it. He expbiiiis the use of tho table in discover- 
ing coefilcients of the several terms in any powers of a 
miiomial quantity, and in extracting the roots of numbers ; 
iiiid it may he observed that such tables have since been 
iiinrlo to serve several other useful purposes in mathematics. 

Stifcl wrote also a treatise on the calendar, and a tract on 
* magic squares.’ Like many other learned men of that 
century, he appears to have spent much time in studying 
the ‘Apocalypse,* und he is said to have predicted that the 
end of the world would take place in the year 1553. Ono 
of his conn try iiuin, also a roalhcraatician, had previously 
assigned for the lime of that event the year 1524; .and in 
Britain, the celebrated Napier foun<f out that it would occur 
bet\\eeii the years 1688 and I7U0. ^ 

Stifcl died at Jena, in 1567. 

STlOAND.a Saxon prelate, in great favour with Edward 
the Confessor, who made him bishop of Elmham, or more 
properly of I lie East Angles, the seat of which bishopric is 
now at Norvrich. This was -in a.d. 1043. Four years after j 
ho was translated to Winchester : and in 1052 the arch- 
binhop of Canterbury, Robert * Gemetipensis/ being driven 
into exile, but not formally deposed, Stigand was made 
archbishop. This was considered an intrusion and irregu- 
larity : hut the scandal was tho greater, inasmuch as Stigand 
retained his bishopric of Winchester, holding at the same 
time both those high dignities. He is charged, in conse- 
quonce of this, with having been inordiipitely avaricious and 
ambitious ; but this defence has been made for him, that 
his hold was firmer on tho bishopric of Winchester than on 
the archbishopric, from which he might have been removed 
bud Robert returned. • It is said to have been by a strata- 
gem, of which ho was the contriver, that tho people of Kent 
obtained from tim Conqueror a ratification of some of their 
an tient customs. The Conqueror disliked him ; refused to 
allow him to place tho crown on bis head ; and forced him 
to accompany him when be returned to Normandy. Finally, 
the king prevailed upon the pope to send three cardinals to 


England to inquire into tho conduct of Stigand : and ^o^cl•al 
things being proved against him, ho was deprived of his 
dignities and degraded from the clerical order. Hi* was also 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment ; but soon died, bemg. 
as is said, starved to death, cither by tho cruelly of oib^rs 
or by his own voluntary act. He died .at Winclicster, and 
was buried there. Lanfranc succeeded him. 

STIGMA, in Botany, one of the three parts into whu U 
tho central organs of the tlowers called carpels arc divided. 
The term pistil is applied to these organs, whether there is 
but ono or many of them, or whether they are united or 
separate. The carpel consists of three parts : the ovary or 
gerracn, generally of a spherical form, and hollow, coniain- 
ing the ovules; the atylct an elongated organ, formed of a 
continuation of tbc tissue of the ovary, nosscssing a canal 
in communication wi^h tho interior of tho ovary ; and the 
Higma, which is the point or summit of the style. The 
carpels, like all other parts of tho llowcr, ar6 modificatioiw 
of the leaf, and examples of their reversion to their normal 
form are not un frequent. This is well seen in the double 
cherry, in which the pistil often appears as a little leaf m 
tho centre of the llower. The blade of the leaf coiresponds 
to the ovary of the carpel; tho midrib, which is elongated, to 
the style; and the stigma is nothing more than a secreting 
surface at the point of the style, communicating with iho 
interior of the ovarial leaf. The carpel presents two sutures, 
called dorsal and ventraL The first of these oorrespriiuls 
with the midrib of the leaf, and tho latter with the folded 
margins. The ventral suture is always opposite tho axis 
of the plant, and is the point from which the filacenta is 
developed, to which the young ovules are attached. 

When there is only ono carpel in the flower, it is called a 
simple pifttil; but when there arc several carpels, they are 
calk-d a compound pistil. The carpels of a compound pistil 
may be either united or separate. When they are iiniled, 
they are called by Lindley syncarpous. This union may 
occur between the ovaries only, leaving the styles distinct, 
as in Nigella damnscana : or tho ovaries, styles, stignia.^i, 
and all may he united, forming one body, as in the tulip. 
Wlicn the carpels are all separate, us is seen in Callhu, Ra- 
nunculus, &e., the pistil is .said to be apocarpous. 

The sfy/e is not at all essential to Iho existence of the 
carpel, and is frequently absent. When present, it is com- 
posed of just tlio same tis.sue8 as the ovary, which in most 
cases consist of vascular surrounded by cellular tissue. 
The style varie^Jy^) form and size ; sometimes it is flat, as in 
the Iris and Cunna, but is mostly cylindrical and filiform. 
It generally proceeds from the apex of the ovary, but in 
some cases, from an oUeralion in the position of the ovary, 
it proceeds from other parts besides the apparent apex, ns 
from the side in Alchcmilla, and from the base in La- 
miacese and Boraginacem. The length of ihe style varies 
very much ; in sonic plantii, as in Colchieiim, it is seven (/i* 
eight inches long, whilst in the Nymphaoaceao and Papave- 
vacetD it can hardly bo said to exist at all. The eanal of 
the style was first discovered by Malpijjbi. It is a conti- 
nuation of the cavity of the ovary, and terminates in the 
surface of the stigma. This canal varies in extent in dif- 
ferent plants, in some being very narrow, and in others 
very wide. It is lined with a pcculuir kind of cellular 
tissue, having a papillary chaiaeter, and is covered with a 
viscous secretion. It is called by Brongniart tissu conduc- 
teur, or conducting tissue, on account of its supposed ollico 
in conducting the pollen tubes fiom the stigma to tho 
ovule. 

The stjle is often covered with hairs, which, on aecoiiiit of 
their supposed ollice of clearing the pollen from the cells 
of tho anthers, have been called colfeciors, Sometir^e^ 
these hairs are united together into a kind of cup around 
the stigma, as in Goodeniaecm, when they form what is called 
un indusium, • 

The stigma is composed of the same kind of tissue UvS Ihe 
interior of tho canal of the style, hut has a more spongy 
appearance. Its papillary character also is more evident, 
and tho little swellings on its surface are often c.illid 
papilla). Those papillm become less evident us the canal of 
the stylo approaches the ovary. The stigma assumes a 
variety of forms, tho distinction of which is often of iinpm i 
aucc in systematic botany, J'hcso forms depernl piiin sp dly 
upon tho tissue of which ns surfiice is coniposc<l 
limcs tho papillee are developed into little Inurs, as j* "Ccii 
in the stigma of Urtica urens. In other cases it is ]ierfcctly 
smooth, as in Nymphtcacea?. In rhubarb it is vompi sed of 
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three fl.At oibirvilar In i^iasscs it is in the form of a 

tiifteti hairy body like a lili!.; brush. In MimuUts it has 
two lips which have tli(' pow er of contniclinj;, and inClarkia 
it consists of four ImoikI lobes. l«i OivIikImcuto it has a 
structure in aocoidanco with Iho aiioinalous character of nil 
iho parts of ilu* ilowei: ii' these plants ; it consists of an oval 
huund sp;’icc which occopie.s the mkbUo of the central 
column, ainl is covered with a thick viscous si^cretion. In 
home cnsci however the stiejma h not distinguishable from 
iho stylo, as m Asclepias and Tupistra. 

Tile position of the stigma is soiuetinies anomalous. As 
it forms the apex or point, of the carpellary leaf, it ought i 
always to be alternate with the placenta?, winch arc harmed 
at the margins of the leaf, but in Crucifera) the stigmata 
are opposiie iho placenljc. This may he explained in two 
ways. J)r. Lindley supposes that in this order there are 
origmidly four carpels, two of which being ab«»rtiYo, the 
stigmata aro left opposite llio placonia!. Brown the con- 
trary supp^'i^GS that the stigmata are originally iwo-lobcd, 
and that iho lobes have united oii each side, and thu.s 
obluined ihcir ahnonnal position. 

For the. function of the stigma .-co 1mprk«nation, and 
P0LL1.V. 

STILAGINA^CKyE, a snull natural order of plants be- 
longing to iho rcctoriihiyoso group of njielalous Exogens. 
They are trees or shrubs, with alternate, .simple, stipulate 
loaves, the stipules being deciduous. The llovversiire uni* 
soxurd, mostly seated on amentiform spikes or racemej^, 
C.-ilyx d-5 paitcd; stamens 2 or moie, arising from an en- 
laivcd receptacle with rapiUarj filaments and Sdobed 
anthers deliUcing transversely ; ovary superior, stigma scs- 
SmIo; fruit a drupe with one ioecl, which is pendulous; the 
embryo is green, lying in bie midst of llcshy iilhnmeu. 

Tiio species of this order aro all of them natives of the 
K.'isl. la it<> lelalion-s tins order is obscure. It has .some 
]e^eml»lanco to Uriicacem, from winch it is distinguished by 
is enlarged disk, its peculi ir anthers, and unelastic htaments. 
Jn llieKo eharactcr.s it resembles Hcnsloviaceto, but they 
d-.llcr from this order in having but one carptl and a single 
M‘ed. Many of (ho fi uUs of this order have a pleasant subacid 
liavour, and aro eaten by llio natives of the East Indies. 

STILA'GO, a gouusof trees somctiinos united with, at 
olhor times separated from, the genus Auudesma, belonging 
to the nntiiral family of Antidosincio. winch by some bo- 
tanists IS called fciiilaginacoao. The species arc few in num- 
ber, ibrmiiig shrubs and iuoderate-.sizcd tveos, which are 
found lu Madagascar and Mauritius, as well as in some of 
tile Indian islands, and in India, wdiero the species extend 
even to nortliern parts. Tlio genus is characleri,sed by 
having dimeious tiowors, the male having a ;J- or o-parled 
penanth. Stamens 2, '1, or 5, inserted in an annular disk 
with the rudiment of an ovary. The female flower has tho 
pciiftuth of the male, and the disk surrounding the base of 
the ovate singlc-ccdled ovary. Ovules 2, pendulous from 
ihi' npex of the cell. Stigma sessile, 3 to j*ra\cd. Drupe 
ono'.M^odcd, crowned by tlie .-^tigma, with the nut rugose 
both inside and out. Albumen lleshy, scrobiculate. Coly- 
iodoiis foliaccous. Einbrjo inverse. The flowers arc ar- 
langed ni axillary cal kni-1 ike spikes. The leaves of Anli- 
de.-'ina ale.viteria are employed 111 the Isle of Franco as an 
antidote against snaUc-bile.s. Cordage is made with its hurk, 
us we!) as with that of A. zeylanica in Ceylon. The smali 
li lilts of both species are eaten and preflevved: the fruits 
of A. puboM-ens (Siilago), Bunias, and Duindra aie eaten by 
the natives of India. 

STlLBA'CiEAi, a small natuval order of plants belonging 
to th6 nuramentose group id monvipetalous Exogens. They 
are small shrubs, with tho liahit of a Vhj lica or a tlr, having 
vvlvorled closo narrow eiitiro lealliery rigid leave.., articulated 
at tlic base and without stipules. The II.jwcvs are arranged 
in dense splkos at the points^of liie bnincbos ; they are 
sessile, each b ivdug throe bracts at its base. They dilTor 
but little from Stdaginaccae except in fheir Srcelled unihors, 
tlicir eiTcl ovules, and in the want of an hypogynoiis di&k. 
Kunih, who formed this oider, points out also its relation to 
Globuliiriacem, and phoos it iuterraediato between that 
order and fielaginacoao. The order consists of only two 
gencrti, .S7f///>’and Ca*nptfhsfachys,\)o\\\ of which native.? 
of the Capo of Good Hope. Their properties arc not known. 

STI'LIOHO, FLAViUS, w^s of Vandal origin, and liis 
fhther had been a military offleer in the reign of Valens. 
Concerning his early life and youth vve know nothing be- 
\oh‘l the vague eulogies of Cleudian {De Laud, U 


42, &e.). According to the poet’s account ho dUtinguUhed 
himself in early life in a manner which announced his tu- 
lure greatness. He was of an unusually tall stature, and 
his appearance commanded respect. When he had scarcely 
arrived at tho age of manhocKUW* was sent by ihe craperor 
Thcodosiiw to negotiate a treaty 'with Persia. Ho discharged 
his duties as ambassador, and maintained the dignity of the 
Roman empire ; and after his return the emperor rewarded 
him with the hand of Serena, his niece, whom ho had 
ado])tcd as his daughter. (Claud., Laus. Seren^ De Laud, 
Stifich., i. 71, &c.) Stilicho was raised from one high oflit^e 
to another, until at last he became master-general of all tho 
cavalry and infantry of the Western empire. In all his 
military undertakings he set a noble example of honesty, 
integrity, and valour, combined with wisdom. Even his 
enemies owned that he was inaccessible to bribes. The dis- 
tinctions which wore conferred upon him excited tho envy 
and hatred of Huilnus, to whom Theodosius had entrusted 
tho administration of the East, aiid Stilicho would perhaps 
have fallen a victim to his intrigues, if Serena had not pro- 
tectofl her husband at the court while he was at the head of 
t he arm ics of Rome. 

In tho year a.d. 393, when Theodosius made war upon 
Eugenuis, who with an army of Franks and Alemanm 
occupied the passes in the Alps between Pannonia and 
Italy, he placed Stilicho and Tiipasius at the head of the 
Roman forces. Kiigenius was defeated and slain in the 
year following in a battle near Aquileia. '.Oros., vii. .'i.'i ; 
Gregor. Turou., ii. 9.) Before bus death Theodo-siiis dividtil 
the empire between his two sons, Arcadius and liunoiius, 
the former of whom, then eighteen years old, was to govern 
over the East under the guidance of Rufmus ; and the lat- 
ter, only eleven years old, over the West, under the guar- 
dianship of Stilicho. According to the flattering account of 
Claudiuu, the. emperor entrusted to Stilicho alono the cure 
of bis two sons and of the empire. (Zusim.,.,.v. I.) Young 
Honorius trifled away his time in tho palace of Mtbin, and 
Stilicho was in reality the sovereign of tho Western empnv. 
Stilicho has been blamed for having noglecicd the educa- 
tion of llonorius, but there is not the slightest evidence of 
any talent or iqtelKfctual capacity in the prince. After tho 
death of Theodosius, Stilicho hastened through Rliactia and 
down the Rhine, inspected the country and the garrisons, 
and renewed the treaties with the Alemanni and Franks, 
With the e.xccption of Count Gildo in Africa, who even 
during the last years of the reign of Thcotlosius hurl en- 
deavoured to make himself innopendent in his pnA’i nre, 
the whole of the Western world acquiesced in Siilicho s 
authority. Rufmus was the enemy from whom Sliliclio had 
to fear most. Great numbers of the troops who h.id boon 
employed in tho war against Eugeuius, were still iu Italy, 
and Rullnus, anxious that they should bo withdrawn from 
that country, is said to have invited Alanc, king of tlio 
Visigoths, to invade Thrace and Mocsia, which would 
oblige Stilicho to send these troops to fche East. Stilicho 
appears to have entertained the design of uniting the Xwo 
empires again, aud ho determined to lead llic troopi> \‘j 
CJonstantinoplc himself. But Ruflnus, alarmed at the ap- 
proach of Ins rival at tlie head of an army, induced tho em- 
peror Arcadius declare that Stilicho should he con^idered 
an enemy of the empire if he advanced any farther. Stilicho 
rotired, but secretly he determined to revenge Uirubidf upon 
Ruflnus. His soldiers were attached to him, and he could 
pbco full confldence in them; he IcA, the command to 
Gaina, a Gothic prince, and at the same time gave him in- 
structions to seize Ruflnus, and to put him to death. Tho 
soldiers were easily persuaded to lend their assistance in 
the execution of this design. When Gaina and his army 
had reached Constantino^de, and Ruflnus with tJm em- 
peror was reviewing the troops, he was surrounded by 
tho soldiers and cut down on the spot (November, 395 ). 
The people of Constantinople rejoiced at their deliver- 
ance from the oppressor. Stilicho thus got nd of his mortal 
enemy at Constuniinople, but a new one sprang up in 
his place. Eutrofnus, a eunuch, 'gained the unlimiiod (ion- 
fideneo of Arcadius, and Gaina, the faithless harhaiian, 
also deserted tho cause of Stilicho, ond was rewarded for it 
with a high office in the Eastern empire. These two new 
enemies* of Stilicho, as long as they were united, Itfi no 
means untried to deprive their iwiversary of the conlldenco 
of Honorius, and of the attachment of the subjects of the 
Western empire. His life was repeatedly endangered by 
assassins, and a decree was issued by tho senate of G)nstaa- 
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tinople. by wljVh he was declared aji etiewy of the empire. 
Stilicho was wise and modoraie enough not to involve the 
two empires in a civil war on this account. 

AUric, wlio had in the meanwhile invaded,' ravaged,. and 
plundered Greece, had penetrated as far asPeloponnebus in 
A.D. 396. SuUoho went with a fleet to Peloponnesus; but 
Alarie escaped with his Goths, was recoived by Arcadius 
into the service of the East, and made commander of all the 
forces of lllyricum, as far as it belonged to the Eastern 
LMupire. tZosim.i v., 7: Claudian, De BelL Get.) On his 
return to Italy, Stilicho began, in 397 A.n., his preparations 
for the ^war against Gildo in Africa. Thinking that his 
presence was necessary in Italy, partly to protect the 
novihern and eastern frontiers, and partly to provide Italy 
with aupplfcs of corn, he entrusted the command toGildo's 
ov.ii brother Mascezil, who was. the bitterest enemy of his 
hi other. The army of Mascezil amounted to about 6000 
iiiiui, but they were mostly veterans who bad served under 
IDugonius. Qildo had assembled a iiumorous undisciplined 
body to repel the attack, but it was routed, and Masce> 
z:! gained an almost bloodless victory. Gildo was seized, 
and sentenced to death, with a great number of his adhe- 
icnls. (Oros., vii., 36 ; Claudian, De Bell. Gildmico.) 
Tins important campaign was completed in one winter. 
•Soon after hia return to Milan, Mascezil, while riding by 
th(j side of Stilicho, was thrown from his horse into the 
lixor and drowned, and the enemies of Stilicho spread the 
rcpoi l that by a ^icculiar look ho had prevented the atten- | 
daiits fmm saving the unfortunate prince. According to 
otliei* accounts, Mascezil wos put to death for having violated 
ilu* ^iuuod clmracter of a church. Soon afler these evonu 
ll'Uionus wa!i married to Maria, the daughter of Stilicho 
aa.i Serena. (Claudian, De Nupt Honor, et MttntP.) 

Alaric had availed himself of his position iii Illyriciini to 
‘^trcugtben liimsolf. ond secretly matured bis designs, while 
e,\:(enially he Uejit up a jjood understanding with the courts 
of the Kant and of the West. At length, in A.n. 400, he set 
u'jfc on hm march against Italy. The immediate cause of 
thi'i invurton is not known. When Alanc advanced towards 
Aquilcin, all Italy was in consternation, and the cuuti- 
' ollurs of llonorius advised him to seek a refuge in some 
foreign land. Stilicho alone did not. share their despair, 
lint the dillirully was to iv.iso an ai*my» ns most of tlie 
troops wero engagf.d in Rbaetia. Stilicho hastened thither, 
aufl was souu enabled to send tho troops from Rbnetia to 
Ital}. He also drew rcinforcemonts front Gatd and other 
parts of the empire, and engaged some of iho nations with 
’ '..Mn he made peace to assist Honoriua. Alaric appears 
U) have been checked in his progress by the siege of 
.A(|uileta, and to have withdra^ towaids the Danube to 
rtMiiforco himself; but he'foro STilicho relumed from his 
expediiioii, in wliich ho assembiod his forces, Alaric, in 
‘10'2, advanced towards the imperial residence of Milan. 
Ifvmoims Hod to Asta in Liguria, where he was be.sicged 
liy the Goths, and would have fallen into their hands if 
Siilicho had not arrived just at tho critical moment with his 
army. He forced liis way through the camp of tho enemy, 
.ind saved his sovereign. The Goths withdrew, and pitched 
their camp near Polentia, and while they were engaged 
liero in celebrating the feast of Easter, Stilicho attacked 
thorn unoxpcciedly in their camp. A bloody stviigglc 
ensued, in which the barbarians were defeated (403). The 
whole camp of Alaric, and even his wife, fell into the hands 
of tho Romans. Claudian {De Bell, compares this 
victory with that of Marius over the Ciinbri, although from 
other sources we learn that Stilicho gained the victory with 
groat loss, while some authors ^Vhn Staff that he was de- 
feated. These latter accounts are inbre probable, as 
Alaric marched from Polentia towards the Apennines to 
attack Etruria and Rome. I^is induced Stilicho, according 
to Claudian, to enier into ncgociatiohs for peace with Alaric, I 
as ho was unwilling to stake the existence of the em(Krp on 
another battle. A peace was concluded, and Alaric re- 
treaied across the river Po. Stilicho however, mistrusting 
tho Goth, sent a small corps of observation after him, and 
appears to have carried on a secret* correspondence with 
wine of the Gothic chiefs in Alaric’s army* so that he was 
' infornied of all that was going on. Alarm intended on his 
march to make himself master of VeromOf but when he ap- 
proached this city he found himsOlf suddenly ^'nouhdedt-by 
tho imperial troops whom Stilicho had seiittbither. Alarie 
is said to have lost hofa ju many.of his men a$ at Polentia, 
and he himt^lf was nearly made a prlirntthr. Stilicho eon* 


eluded a fresh treaty with him, and allow ^il hfi.; to 
from Italy, * 

Afim* ihc delivery of Italy, Ilonuiius and Shbrl,. 
iiized a triumph a\ Romo with great- pomp and 
games. The hostile machinations against Stilicho \y,mo. . Mil 
going on at the court of Constanliuople. and he siiw no lu n- i 
way to secure himself against them than by rntenng luio 
an alliance with Alunc and cni;a^ing Houoriu» in a war 
with his brother. Stilicho intemled to ac(|uiiP for bu' 
reign pos8oasi*»n of the eft.'.tern pari of lllyricum, and A lime 
was to assist him in carrying out this design, on condituii* 
tliat ho should receive certain subsidies. (ZuMm., v. 2(>.) 
The execution of these plans was interrupted, in ^.D. 406, 
by the invasion of Riuhigaisus. who entered Italy at the head 
of several Germanic tnlies, which formed an army of alio^e 
200,000 men. The safety of Italy rested again in the .sword 
and (he wisdom of Stilicho; ho ogain drew all tho mihtaiy 
forces from the provinces to Italy, and reinforced their num- 
bers by fresh levies. But with all his exertions he could 
not raise more than 40,000 mCn, exclusive of some foreign 
auxiliaries consisting of Huns under Uldin andCxoiIis under 
Sarus. Radugaisus and his iiordes (;rossefl the J*o and ilm 
Apennines, and marched info Kiruria. Stilicho assembled 
his forces in the neighbourhood of Pa\ia. Many cities v,cro 
pillaged and destroyed by the barbarians, hul the riegc of 
Florence chocked their progress towards Rome. At ilic 
moment when Florence wa.>? on the point of being reduced, 
Stilicho .surrounded tho buihurinns, who weie encamped on 
the heights of FfV‘ ;ul:c, with strong lines of circuiuvallaiii n, 
while plenuful supplies were introduced into Flo.enco. 
Tho enemy wai-, linally leduced by famine, thirst, and dis- 
ease. Uftdagaisus fell into the hands of Stilicho, and was 
put to death, and liis barbarians were sold as slaves. (Ores., 
\ii.37; Zusini., v. 26; Augustin., Serm. cv., 10'; De C!tvU. 
Dei, V, 23; Marcellin. ad A, 406.) 

The province of Gaul, from which Stilicho had been ob- 
liged to withdraw the garrisons, was invaded and lavagtd, 
about tho end of a.d. 406 and the beginning of 41/7, hy 
Vandals, Alani, Suevi, BLirguiuhans, and other Germanic 
tribes. In Gaul these barbarians were opposed hj (jori- 
staiuine, 'a mun w'ho had shortly before been raised fioin 
<1 k) coiuiilioii of a common soldier to the rank of omperor 
by the soldiers in Britain, ami now made himself masirr 
of Gaul and Spain by entering into a league wiJii some of 
the barbarians. Stilicho indeed sent Sarus, the Goth, to 
Gaul, but wilhStR, success, and Hohorius was for a tiino 
obliged to leave the rebel in tlie undisturbed possession of 
his coni|uests. ^ 

Alario in tho mean time became impatient, and having 
advanced with liis army as far as Aeiiiona on the fionlJi i.s 
of Italy, ho .sent ambassadors to Ravenna to demand the 
proiijUcfl subsidic.s. When the ambassadors arrived, Stilicho 
left them at Ravenna and went to Home, where llonorius 
was then slaying. Siilicho, who was cuminced that it wi^s 
dangerous to make such a formidable neighbour as Alari'! 
an enemy, was willing to continue the peace with him, and 
to grant his requests. Ho laid the matter before the Rommi 
senate, which, with a spirit not unworthy of aniient Rome, de- 
clared that the demands of tho Goth should not be complied 
with, and that destruction would be preferable fo such dis- 
grace. Tho influence however of Stilicho and his party, whose 
object only was to preserve Italy from new devastations at a 
moment wlion Gaul was in the hoods of a robol and of 
barbarians who might easily be induced to march southw.md, 
was so great, that nearly all the senators at lengtli were 
obliged io give way, and *40QO pounds of gold were graulod 
to Alaric uudeu* the name of a subsidy. (Zosim., v. 29.) 
The desire of Stilicho to mainluin peace with Alaric was 
interpreted by Ins enemies as a treacherous partiality for 
the enemy of tho empire, and all the calamities under which 
Italy had been t^uffering were imputed to Stilicho. Even 
llonorius now began to fear and suspect his minister ; and 
this feeling was fostered by a cunning hypocrite of tho immo 
of Olyinpiiis,*whora Stilicho himself had mtroduced to tho 
court, and who hud gained the confidence* of the emperor. 

In May, 406, Arcadius died, leaving a son, Theodusiu?, 
eight years old. Honorius proposed a journey to the East 
to regulate the admidiatrution. Stilicho represented to him 
the' difficulties and dangers of such an undertaking, and ui 
consequence it was determined that Stilicho should go to 
Constantinople, An army, which was to march against 
Constantine, 5vaa assembled near Pavia, and Honorius went 
thiither to Inspect it, while Stilicho was making preparations 
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Kl. Ills u‘:pa'*<Mi'o Thv <‘uiuifh Olviuj/.iiS leprc- 
^onk'll to iluj cinpcv'.'i* tliat JStilicho was c-jnsjunn^ with 
Alai'ii*, iliai ho iniiLiulc'i wiih his assist a mv to laise lus son 
Kiulw'iiiis to ll)p ihionc, and that it Idi'mcl tuui t>i‘ tluMv 
doMjJir. torusloro paf;aiiisin in iho ompiiv. (01) mpiodoiiis, 
ap. Phot. hii.) He also fontnved to intluoiifo tho 

soldicis at Pa\i:i, who levulled, and on a ^jivun signal killed 
soveial of i»rin(aiMd oll’n'orj*, wli', rcj resented to 
them its ili,' I'ncncls of SuUeho. As soon as the inklli- 
goiice oT tho levulr at Pa\ia had aiiivcd, Siihcho's iVicods 
,iiIm^c( 1 Isiui to inun li against his oiieiines', but lie liosi- 
tatod till It was itM) late. His iinnds, for tliu most part 
harliariaiis. hdi liim with mdignalion a’ his want ol losolu- 
Imn, Ai mi'limjjhr, yarns, tin: failliloss (hiih, made an at- 
lack upon Siihcho’s tent, ami eni down Ins i;uards. Sii^ 
Indio escaped to Kavenna, and took refuge in a church, 
ill 5 was treacherously nuluce.l to come oul. and as soiOi as 
Im had le!l the lhia“-iM)ld he was put lo d- aih hv Count 
lie ra<dian, w’ho was waiting for him wr.h a hand of soldiers, 
on the ‘idl’d of August, -108. II is family and h:s fiiemU were 
peisi-culed, and many of them put to death. (Zosirii., v. dd ) 

'I'hc li.^lory of IStilicho has (.ome down to us m a manner 
which i’.CaivoIy enahh's us to idioosc :i due medium hetween 
the exlravagjiul piniso of L'landian ami the charges of his 
enemies, or of aarh writers as were obliged to join in the 
general claimiur tliat was raised against Inm aller his fall, 

( Masco vv, //i.s'iory <>/* the Atiltt'ut Gt^r}niins^ voh i., book 
Mil., <^001. *2, 19, Englisli lianslati(m ; (libboii, i//A7o/-y of Uu^ 
Decline aud Full of the U'^nu' lunpirc, chap. 29 and .30; 
C. I"'. Sediultz, Ftuvius Sntrno, via IVallcrifctein kDi* I'or- 
welt, cm lieilruiT zinn letnen Theile (Lr R'iun. Ui^ihuhtc, 
Altenhurg, 18Uj, ^vo.) 

iSTlLL. [ Disrij.r ation.] 

SriLLlNG. JUNG JOHANN HKINRICIT. a ccle- 
Inaled German Piclist, born at Giimd, in Wcsiphali.i, ifdO. 
11 is lather Wilhelm Jung was a charcoal-'liuruer, to which 
trrule he was also destined, but circuinskmces faYonnng his 
becoming a tailor, lie ( hose tliat business, though he soon 
relinquished it fur a situation us teai her at a sidiool. Dis- 
satisfied with this, he leturned to (ailming, and continued il 
till hcveial of llie gentry hefiionded liifii, and look him as 
private tutor to their chihlren. lie contrived to sa\o a 
little money, which eiiahled him to puisne his siudios, and 
went in consequence to Slinssburg, and studied ineilicme 
tlicie. It was here he became aciiuainlcd with Gdthe, who 
look a great liking to him, and has skeldied his character 
With gieut londiie.ss ill sevtMHl |i.'issfige.s of the ‘ Dichlung 
i-iiid Wahrheil ’♦(books ix. and It was at Giilhoks sng- 
geslion tlial lie wrote Ins iiUercaling autobiogiapby {Lu- 
Iwns^eischn'hte), to whom he had often related it. Stilling 
piiciised as physician (or some time in Eberfeld, and in 
17 Jn was appointed professor at the Kanieralschule of Lau- 
leni, and 111 17^-7 at that of Marluiig, aiid in IbOd at that 
of Heidelberg. He died m Ivarlsruho, 1817. 

As a phy>icuiii, Stilling'a great lulciU was in di.seascs of 
the cNe, and he is said to have restored upwards of ‘2000 
persons to belter sight. As a wrilcr, he was very ])opnlar, 
and the sect t;f Pietists in Germany (somewhat similar to 
mir Methodi^lsJ look up to him with great uHeclion, ‘The 
gre.ll cdcnn-nt of hi.s characler was aninvincible andint«:nse 
liiili in G(»d and an immediate pruvideiK'o. ever at hand in 
tUe time ni’ trouble, and wliich momenllv prc'crvcd man 
fiom cmL’ The most tedehraled of all Ins works is the 
‘Theoiio der Gcisltikniide,’ which we hcliove bus been 
tran^laii'd into Engh.sh. A c«>mplelc edition of his works 
was tmbl'.siicd at JLcipy.g, m lb.') j, m 13 vols. bvo., edited by 
Dr. J . (hollinann. 

(Stilling's Lchensgc^chirJife: Giuhe s ZJ/r/z/. mid IFahr- 
heit ; ( tun re i satUms Lei icon. ) 

S ril. LI N(i FLEET, ED\VAR13, son (d' Samuel Sul- 
linglleci, was burn at Cranboiuu, in DoI’m;!, on the 17ih of 
Apiil, io:ia. He was educated at iho grammar-schools of 
Ch’anbourn and U.ngwuod, and at St.John's, Catnbiidge. 
He eulered ilie college in irj48, and obtained a fellowship 
in Kui. After Inking hi-> degree of M,A. he was piivato 
lulor successively in tin.- families of Sir Roger Bur^oiii, at 
■\Vi.oxhali. in Wav^Mckshire.and of the lion. Francis Pierre- 
pomt, of Nottingham. Hero he U'gan his ‘ Irenicum.’ In 
l()J7 he was presentod to the reeluiy of Sulloii by Sir li. 
Burgoin. 

Siillingflect conimcncctl his public life as the advocate of 
moderate, uhiiost of latitudinanuii opinions on ecclesiastical 
ulfuii's. In the year he publibhed his first work, which 


w'as cnlillcd ‘ Troiiicnm, or U.e Di\iiie Right of paiticnlar 
Foiin.sof Chnich Goveinnieiit examined.' A second edition 
appeared in lObi, v.illi an appendix on the Power of Kx- 
cmiimunicaliun. This work, which was intended to pio\e 
that no tiarlicular form of clmvcli government is appointed 
in the New Testament, was thought by tho high church 
pally to fiuvour of PresbylLMianism ; and in deference to 
ilum, according to Bishop Burnet, Slilhngllect afterwards 
relraclod it. Siillinglleet himself says that ‘ there are many 
Hungs in it which, if ho were to wnie again, he would not 
say; sfuiie wlueli show' his youth and want of due consi- 
deration ; others which he Melded too far, in hopes of gain- 
ing tlio dUsenluig parties lo tlic Uliurcli of England ’ 

I vQnolalion in Orine's Idh* of P(Lrt<;i\ p. C28; and in »Siil- 
liiiglieet’fi Life, p. 12.) 

The work on winch his rcpulation mainly rests is bis 
‘Origines Sacra*, or Rational Aivount of tlie C^hrisUaij 
Eaitli as to the Truth .and l)i\ me .Aiiihoril\ of the Scnji- 
luie-:,* which was published in Uiri2. He meant lo ha\c 
(‘ontinueil it, but died before he I'onld do so. Tne tiilditiuns 
to the folio edition, published after liis death, are of hitle 
value. This work is still one of the most vulnablo ib^feneeB 
of the truth of the Scriptnies, though il is more adapted 
lo the theologian than lo the geneial reader. 

I Slillingfieol was a fierce and inilc fall gable polemic. 

I During ihegrc.iltr part of his life, he had his hands full ol 
' controversy, with tlie Romanists on llio one side, and Ihu 
N'onconfonnibts on tho other. Jn the year liiii 1 he engaged, 

I at the icijuost of Dr. Ilei'chinaii, bi.shup of London, in the 
defence of the mows luuinlained bv Laud m liis coMlV.i(.nce 
with Fisher the Jesuit. A woik having been pubhslu'd on 
this subject in Pans, enliiloil ‘ Labyrinilius Cantuarieiish,’ 
with tho design of proving the I'liiircli of England to he 
.schismalical in her separation fiuui Rom(\ iSlillingllccl de- 
fended the Ghurch of England, and rcloiitil upon Uoni (3 
tlie charge nfschi-^ni in * A rnlionul Accmint of llie GimimLs 
of the Protcstunl Religion,’ winch was iccei\cil with gri.at 
favour by Pioieslants. 

In 1063 he was piesenloil hv the enrl of Sonlhampton to 
the rectory of St, Andrew.s, Holborn, having I)oon aircady 
appointed ]ii‘eacher at the Rolls chapel. This preferiiuMrt 
w‘us speedily followed by his appointment as hrluier to the 
’J’emple, and also as chaplain in ordinaiy to Chaih's II In 
1668 he look the degree of D D., and was nominated hv 
Uliailos, m 1670, canon ro.siilenliary of St. Paul’s, and in 
1678 dean of the same cathedral. Jn the meanlimo lie jmb- 
h.^bt•(l his ‘ Discourse coiu'cniing the Idolatiy piacli'scd in 
the Church of Rome, and the Hazard of Salvation in Us 
(/‘jinmniiioii,’ 1671; and oilier tracts against the Roman 
I Catholics, and also against the Suemians, as well as ‘ A 
Leitor of Resolutkni to a )iei.son unAiali>fitd ahoni iheTiulh 
and Aulhorily of llie Sc ripiiiics.’ 

Ill the year 16SU he plunged into a new conlnueisy, hy 
preaching before the lord mayor a scnnon, on i^tilij p. lu., 
16, wlucli he cirtorwards published, enlilled ‘The Mischief 
ol Scpinunon.’ 'Ibis sermon consisted of a Molenl attack on 
the Nonconfonnisls, wdiich was little expected (rom iho 
author of the. ‘Irenirnm.’ Mi. Orme ju.-»ily observes that 
‘ the rector of Sutton, who w role ilic “ Iicnicnm'* when the 
Cbureli ol England wus but a sect among other ‘«ccls, was a 
\ei’y ihlfeient person from the dean of Si. Paul’s exposing 
llie unn*n.«onablene.‘.s of sc])aralion from an apostolic clmrch 
in all Us glory. The one publication breathes a spirit of 
model ation, and U'-es the language of eiUreuty ; the other is 
slc'iij, severe, and uncompromising.’ ((Jrnie’s Life of Bilt- 
/^r, p. 63*2.) In this discourse StiHinglleel maimaiiis the 
cm ions position that ‘ though the loally conscientious Non- 
conformisl is justified in not worshipping after the pn^si i ibod 
forms of the Church at England, or rather, would be criminal 
if he did so, yet he is not less cfiininal in setting up a sepa- 
rate a.sseml>ly.' The sermon was replied to by Owen, Baxter, 
llowof and other eminent Nonconlormisls! Howe directed 
his attention chiefly to the abovo position, and added .some 
remarks concerning Stillinglleet himself, giving him such 
full credit for piety, purity of molive, ond general model a- 
lion, that tlie dean confessed ‘that IJowe had discour.scd 
gravely and piously, more like a gentleman Iban a divine.’ 
(Rogers’s Li/e of Howe, p. 2.51-266.) Stillingflect leplicd 
to his opponents in a large (juarto volume, entitled ‘The 
Ui^i’easonabloness of Separation,’ ICBl, in wlncdi he traces 
the history of Nonconformity; and Baxter rejoinQil in ‘A 
second true Defence of the mere Nonconformists,* against 
the untrue Accusations, Reasonings, and History of Dr, 
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Edward Stillingneet/ 1681, to which tlie doan niodo no 
reply, ihoui;h several writerti carried on his side of toe ar- 
jL^uiiieru. A iwli account of this conU'oversy is f^iven by 
Mr. Ornio in hU ‘ Eivew of Owen and. 0a:i^ter«' 

Jn lG^^5 S(iniog(le«t pubiiiihed hia 'Origines Britannicae* 
or AiUiq\iitios of the British Churehea*’ vliich gives a full 
account of the early ecelesiaaticjU hi«tory of, Britain, from 
tho fust introrluciion of Christianity to the conversion of the 
Saxons. He rejects many of the .tr^ditionK respecting the 
British churchtis. but is disp^ed to believe in tbo alleged 
M-^it of Paul to Britain. 

When .Tamers II. revived Iho court of, ecclesiastical corn- 
nnb*‘ion, Stilliniiriieet Tefused to be a member of it; and 
aficr the HevoUttioli he published A JDiscourse concerning 
the I) legality of the Ecclesiastical Commission, in answer to 
tin.- Vimhcaiion and Defence of it,* 1680. Under Charles 
anti James he was prolocutor of the convocation. 

Af'ror the Revolution of 1688, StillingHeet’a services to 
tlie Protestant cause wei*o rewarded with the bishopric of 
Wtu ceslor, to which be was consecrated in 1*669. He imme- 
diaiciy afl(h'(3s.sed himself* with hi» usual ardour, tocot*rcct 
tho trrc|^ularitios which bad misen in the diocese : he ap- 
peared with distinction in. tlie House of I,*ords; and he stdi 
found leisure for polcmica. In * A Vindication of the Tri- 
mly, with an Answer to the late Objections against it from 
tSrnptiiie, Antiquity, and Reason,* he made some objec- 
tions to Locke's definition of substaneo, and to his theory of 
ideas in general, which gave rise to a sharp contest between 
him and Li>cko. 

Still ingtlect died of gout, at Westminster, March 27, 
16!)'). His remains were interred iu the cathedial of Wur- 
colter, where a uionumeiit was eroded to him by his son, 
with .1 long and highly eulogistic Latin epitaph by Bentley, 
wlio was liis cJiuplain. 

The (diameter of Bishop Slillingdeei has always com 
inanded the praise even of his opponents, and perhaps many 
will fnul a more genuine expression cf Uifi worth in Howe's 
/('stimony than in Bentley's epitaph. His works prove bus 
iiidu'lryand loaniinff. Besides the works noticed above. 
In; wroit.* .>c*V(‘ral JlieoTogiral pamphlets, and every able de- 
f.'in’e of I lie- .jurisduition of the bishops as peers in capital 
Ills works wore priuUid in 1710, in 6 vola. folio, and 
•( >')(urnti of his vaiscellaneous works was published in 1735 
by ins <;on, iln* Rev. Janies StiUingflect, canon of Wonicsler, 

Milliiigrt«‘cL bad collected a .splendid library, which Dr. 
M.'iLsli, ivdihieiiujp of Armagh, purchased, in order to throw 
*.• 01)411 to the public in Dublin* Tho MSS, wero bought by 
the \ of Oxford, and arc now iu the Bodleian library. 

('Lifu of Dr. Edward SuUingilect, late Lord Bishop of 
AVorcfsior,’ Stc., l..ondon, 1710, 17,35.) 

SriLLlNOFLEET, BENJAMIN, grand.son of Dr. 
StillinjilUid, bishop of Woroester* was born in the year 1702. 
Ili.s father, originally a physician, and one of the proi^ssors 
at Grosham tJullege, alierwards entered into holy ordcra, 
mul held the livings of Wood Norton and Swanton, in Nor- 
Iblk, at tho tiino of his death in 1708, His widow was left 
witli four cliildi’en in very straitened oircuinstancos, but 
By II I am in was so fortunate as to obtain a good education at 
N«)rwich grammar school, whore he made considerable pru- 
fi(‘.eiiey. In April, 1720, he entered as suhsixar at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he took the degree of B.A. in 
1723. Soon afterwards he quitted the University, and bo- 
c.imo tutor to the son of Mr. Wyndbam of Felbrig, In whose 
family he romanmd till 1726, when he became a candidate 
for a vacant fellowship in hU own college, but was not suc- 
cessful, owing, as ho believed, to tlie opposition of Dr. 
Bentley. 

After this disappointment be spent many years at Fel- 
brig, and in 1737 uccompani^ tbo son of Mr. Wyndham 
to tlie Continent. On his return to England the father of 
his old pupil settled on hiA an annuity of lOOf., on which 
sum and the produce of his literary labours , he subsisted 
for three years. The friendship of Mr. Price, whose aej- 
quaintanco he had made when at Rome, now enabled him 
to fake up his abode in a small cottage near that gen tle- 
luan's seat at Foxiey, in Hertfordshire. An indifferent 
state of health first led him to pay attention to natural his- 
tory, which he afterwards cultivated with great success. In 
1759 he published a collection of * Miscellaneous Tracis on 
Natural History.* which consisted of translations from the 
writings of l^innseus and his pupils, calculated to develop 
the principles of that great botanist. Mr. Stillingfleet's 
preface to this work, did much towards rendering the Lin- 
P. C., No. 1430. 
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niran system popular in this O'cntry, and his 

chief gcioiiiific merit. 

‘A Treatise on the Print' i pics and Power uf llaimonv.’ 
published in 1771, which is an ahridgenicnl of Taii.m's 
‘TralUto di Musica,’ wa,«» the only other work whwii .tp- 
peered during his life; but he left at his death six vohuoc'^ 
in manuKcript, of a collection lowardl a General Hi.slorv if 
Hit.%bandry, of which an analysis is given m his biography 
by Mr. Coxo. Mr. Stillingllect died in Loudon, on IXeeni- 
her 15, 1771,loiuing behind him, besides his scientific le 
putation, tho character of an excellent scholar, an elegant 
poet and musician, and a most amiable and estimable mun. 

For further information concerning him the iciulei- muv 
consult Mr. C/Oxo's very interesting work, * The Lileiaiy 
life and fcJtdect Works of Benjamin Stillingileei,’ Lomlun, 
181). 

STI14-l'NGIA,a genus of plants of tho natural family of 
Euphorhiaccm, &>o named in compliment to Dr. Btillingtloet, 
known as an English boti^nist. Tho genus lunv inelndes 
the species of Sapiiiin, and is distinguished by one of iN 
species being the famous tallow-tree of China. Tho gvnc 
ric character of Snlhngia i.s : — Flowers moncccious. Males 
aggregate. Calyx cup-shapefLorciiulate, or bifid. Slamciis 
two, inserted; filaments united at tho base; unthers (ipc'u- 
ing outwards. Female tiowers solitary. Calyx tiideuiuio 
or trifid. Ovary Bos.sile, 3 celled; each cell with a single 
ovule. Style fshort, thick. Stigmas three, simple, spreading. 
Capsule, globose, Iricocrous. Cocci single .seeded. Tlie 
spci'ies oon^st of milky trees or shrubs, found in the tropi- 
cal parts of Asia and Americji, and likewise in Bourbon and 
Mauritius. The leaves are alternate, petiolaie ; petiol.s Oi- 
glaudular at the apex. Male llowcrs usually crowded in 
terminal spikes, supported at tbc base by a bi-glandnlar 
br^t. The female flower is commonly bedow the spike ; 
solktiines subsol itary on another branch. 

Siillingia se7)ifera, or the tallow-tree of China, at one 
time attracted considerable attention, and was introduced 
into various European colonies in the East and West ludjos. 
It may be met with in our hothou.'vos. Dr. Ri>\bnrgh de- 
scribes the plant as common in his time about Calcutta, but 
that it (lid not yield any useful product, aiul was Ihereforo 
only an ornamental tree, being in flower and fruit most purls 
of the year. It is found in China on tho borders of rivulets, 
and is also cultivated. It grows to the height of a pear-tree, 
having a trunk and branches like tho cherry, and foliage li Le 
the black poplafD’iut which turns red in autumn. It was met 
with in Chusan hy the late expediliuii, and seeds sent home 
by Dr. Cantor, which have been .sown in the Horticultural So- 
ciety's Garden at Chiswick. The fruit of this tree furnishes 
the Chinese with candles, and oil for their lamps. The seed- 
vessels and seeds are bruised, and then boded in water. 
The fatly particles rising to the surface are skimmed off, 
and on cooling condense into tallow. To give it greater 
consistence some wax is added, together with linseed-<jil, 
in the proportion of three parts to ten of tho tallow. The 
candles made with it are beantifully white. Sorartirnes 
they are coloured red by the addition of vermilion. The^c 
candles arc sometimes said to bo coated with wax procnircd 
from another Chinese tree (probably Lignstrum luci«lum.\ 
which forms an external crust and prevents iIumh running. 
This hdlow is also employed in medicine instead of lurd. 

STI LPO (XriXflTw*/), a native of Megara, was a plidusophcr 
of the iMegarian school, w'ho lived about the year hcfi're 
Christ 300. Respecting his life we know very little. He 
appears to have enjoyed the highest estimation amoiu:: Ins 
countrymen both as a man and a philosopher. PtoIcniECus 
iSoicr.whcu he was at Megara, endeavoured to persuade Inm 
to como to Egypt, but Stilpo refused,' and withdrew to 
iEgina until Pto]cnnru.s had left Megara. When Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes took Mogurn, ho commanded his .soldiers to 
spare the habitation of the philosopher, who, in liia eyes, was 
the wisest of all the Greeks living. Cicero {Ve huo^ 5), 
apparently on good authority, slates that Stilpo, who was 
naturally fond of wine and women, exercised such control 
over his passions, tliat no One ever saw* in liirn any sign of 
indulgence in sensual pleasures. 

As u philosopher, Stilpo, on the whole, followed the do'- 
triiics of the Megarian selieol, but he went furl her, aud i!«.- 
nied tho objective reality tl^^^ideas of species and *. 5 cji''i .i. 
He asserted that the cbaracler of a pbilosophcr cou^istod in 
perfect freedom from ]>assions; and iu this llieorv he was 
followed by his diaciplo Zeno, the founder of the Stoju hcIiooI 
of philosophy. Diogenes Laertius, iu his account ol .Stilpo 

VoL. XXUL' T 
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ui., 0 . 1*2 ), st tlii’ii ii'» nme vUii'h he 

< liai aetui i^cjo l»y tin. oj'-iiu i ‘ ; iio i*ai’t of 
tlieni i?; n<j\v cMiHit. 

((». L, S^Kildiiii#, I'niidn'uv PMloft >}dit)ru})i Maffu/'icoruin, 
IJ. ‘JO, ci^r. ; RilU'i* iuul IN'Cilcr, /-Vii/Voa,, i>. (SI iitc.) 

STlI.r rLOVKU. tPi.ovbris, Yol. will., i>. *is5.1 
S r 1 1 /ix ) N . [ 11 ( 1 ^ Tl V i; DO N sm U K . j 
►S I IM L LAN t cS or E^ecitants (in wipiliciuc), agents which 
inci'oa.'^e \ir«l action, fii>l in the pait to which they urn ap- 
plied, (hell ()l (lie sysfoin generally, and perhaps ultimatelv* 
ol Kome parliCLilar organ ; anil when Ihii organ is u gland or 
organ, a renewed or auginonttid seerolion is oh- 
hci'ved. ) lie nerv'ous system scorns lo be llio purl which , 
they chiefly m/Iui'nee, and through it tbo vascular, and in j 
many ca^is ihe iniKi'ular. This is well scon in the simple 
otfovt iollowing the omployinonf of ammonia in a laniinig i 
(it, whore ihc .ijiplicatiou of (ho \apoiir of ammonia, or its 
caibnjiatu (ainelling salts), (o the nostrils, stiniuhitoH the 
main, and h) le-^loros the hoarl'a action, by which the cir- 
colainin is resuiood, and all pails ncpendeiii on it vivified. 
Aroinafic vjiiegar, clcetncjly, galuinisui, and (ho sudden 
uppl .‘‘ation of cold, Jiave a like offect. 

Iho ngonts which coiistituto this class, though often con- 
founJod with others, are perfectly distinct ; dilFermg from 
ai'i by their sonsihle iiiuilitics. thtdr oheniical cumposition, 
the nature of their physiological olfccts, and of ilie Ihora- 
peaiK! indications they are' colculatod to fulfil. They are 
oUoii coiitoiiiidcd with tomes [A nai. optics], ontispasmodics, 
jtnd 01 on miicotics, to all of winch they have 'rolaiioiis of 
ailiii’.iy, huf aro not ideiuical with any. In so far as they 
hoih afit oil the norvoiis ^‘ritem, they have most aiiinity 
Willi anti^^)ll,'Jmudic^ [A vtispasmodics], hut dilfer from 
tlioui in as much us slimulauia incieuso the ai tioiis which 


aic natural to the difTcrcni oigaiis of the body; while lU^i- 
spasuiodics allay or diminisJi inordinate or abnormal actWn. 
Noaily the same may ho .-aid of the distinctions between 
them and narcolio» [Nawcotics], for though the increased 
aclion excited by an agent of tliis class, if extreme or long 
continued, is followeil by' a greater or les.s dogroe of collapse, 
still this is very different from that wJiich follows tlie cm- 
jiloyment of a narcotic, which is much greater, ns wdJ as 
more speedy, Certaiii articles, such as opium and alcohol, 
may be made to act in either way: but while opium is not 
Milrcquently u-ed to stimulate, alcohol is never used medi- 
cally as a narcotic, though the coma and .-lupov which ensue 
fimii an excessive dosii of it, arc as profound, and often as = 
fatal, ns from an overdose of opium. | 

Abovo nil, stimulants are most frequently confounded j 
with tonics; but independently of the consideration that' 
sUniuhiiits operate directly on the iiorvous system, while 
Ionics affect the muscular and sanguiferous hy.stems, their 
ojicriuion, as well a? tho nature of their effects, arc entirely 
difieicnt. Stimulants render Iho ino\oinc*iits goncially more 
frequent ; tonics render them stronger : siiinulants, too freely 
oi too often u.-ed. exhaust the excitability; tonics, within a 
certain Innil, maintain it. The action of the one is imme- 
«Ii vte and (rausieul ; that of the olbei- slow, scarcely pererp. 
Iiido, and jirogressive, but pemi'-Uicut. This is best been in 
then* effceis on the stomach. Toiiic*^ render tlie digestion 
in.'re jaiTocf ; '.lirnulaiits quicken it; moreover, mosl'tonics 
uiabt bo ihcm.scho.-^ digested hefire the system can Ijoncfit 
hv lliom; while stimulants display their ofi'ects as sunn as 
tho\ touch the lips or reach the stomach, in many feve»';j 
cmchomi bark produces no abatement of the svraploin^ for 
whi ch It IS usually prescribed, as the si urn udi' is too weak 
lo ngest It; but wipsirum or cayenne pepper givmi along i 
with il. sii) rouses the stomach, that the febrifuge power of: 
the barK it» then uiunifestod. * i 

Rtimulautb are of two classes: the former compriso mo- 
dicinal subslaneea; the latter, waimlh, cold, electriciiv 
galvanism, and uicutul, agents, .siuli as music (when 
luely), joy. hope, Uki, Many of ihe latter class have 
been already tivatod of [Batiiin'o ; Elr.ctricity; Gal- 
V | ; ot the abers, the fdfcc.u are too familiar lu require 
no.'ico. nxeept u, rccoininund iljo practice of ericouragim' 
tho hi;pe Ml ;i favimiablc issue to his complaint in the 
‘U allcasos riot desnovato, as cherishing 
riM* b-*-‘bng greatly uicivases the ehujico of rocoverv" 
iiic fori nor cla-s aie divided inio p»>rm«nerit stimulauts 
and difiusibHi .•uimulants, tlie effeot of ib« permanent 
1)1 mg slower but more lastiim. (bat of ihe others quick but 
t!"insieiit. 'i lie flist an^ used where a considorablo and en- 
'•■■•wng Pvv.ver w wished to be imparted to the Kystein, as in 


the coLivalesceiice from acute diseases, the other whoro some 
great and iinjxnifhjjg danger is to beob\iated, an m cuhls of 
ftiiniing, fits, or vvlion sedative poisons arc lo be anta^om.ied. 
In these latter iiialanccs, amuiomn, ulcohol lu form, 

or <*ulphuric collier, are commonly had recourse lo. l*cr- 
inaiioiit stimulants are generally volutilo or ehsenlud oil.-, 
pure, or iu the combi nut ions in which (hey exj'it m ruots, 
barks, or ilowers, and are often highly aronmlic ; nmli 
liquors may also be classed with permanenl .sLimidaiiis. 
Ihe precise stage in the progress of fevers and oilier ande 
diseases, when antiphlogistic or reducing measures siiould 
be abandoned* and stimulants substituted, is Ihe incest pond 
that a medical attendant is ever called upon to decide; and 
iiolhing more clearly distingui^bcs the judicious praciii inner 
than Ins correct dotermiiiution of this point. It iiuiy hfi 
.safely asserted that more cases are lost by a prematuii.* v.so 
of thorn, than by delay, as the numerous robipscs in l'c'.cr 
loKtify. All persons recovering from sovero discaso.s uro 
almost in the eondititm of newly born children, in whom 
tho irritability and excitability are very groat. Those should 
not he violently acted upon, but on the contrary they should 
be treated with the utmost gonlleness uud care. liSlocp is a 
nioro useful restorative tlum any other. Stiuiuiuiiis are 
more necessary during tho night thon during tho duy, and 
as more persons die during that period, tho use uf Mimu- 
lant.s becomes more urgent at that time, lint the bo.d and 
most hariiiless is a very strong infusion of tea, (‘s))ccialiy 
green, given in small quantities, every hour or two, us tho 
danger of the case may jioint out. 

STINGS, in Botany, a kind of hair with wliii h m.Miv' 
ttlaiiU are furnished, which secretes apoibonou.'s Muni, wii.di 
when mtrofluced under the sKin ol animals produce . iuliam- 
lualiim. Many plants aro endowed with ilus kind m( piu- 
tcclion, the most common example of which is .scon m liu; 
stinging nettles. In these plants the sting cmususIs of a 
delicaioly elongated tube of cellular tis.sue, which is soiled 
upon a gland formed of tho same tissue. Tlie pois* imus 
Iluid ia secreted in this gbiiid, and when any pji'^suic 
madoMipon the gland, the Iluid pa.s.sos-» into the inbo, i m 
Ihe same manner a.s the venom p;).s.scs up ilm Ikiw L^t a * i r- 
pent’s tooth. 

In .several species of. the order Mai pig h race a*, ih** luurs, 
which are of a peculiar stellate form, possess a pun un ni., 
gltmd, with which they communicate. Tho genu- l.o;.- a 
and several. others aro provided with thi.s kind of urnnauic. 
Do Candolle remarks that in oil cases whore huir.s uu- pio- 
vided with secretory glands, the fluid secreted is of an a^ iid 
nature, and that this fluid is never dwcharged bul wlicn 
somo foreign body presses on the point of tin; hair. 

The poisonous secretion of the glandular hoirs, like im-si 
other secretions of plants, are more powerfully dcvilojic<l m 
tropical cliraa(e», Leschenauh do la Tout givc'^< the followiiii: 
account of tbo eflbcts of touching tho nyiica nfuuUtio, 
which was growing in the Botanic (iardon at (\ilc;,im; 

‘ Olio of tho leaver; slightly touched the first three imgciMd' 
my left hand: atlliotimc 1 only perceived a slight 
ing, to whicl) I paid no altontion. This was at seven ii> ibo 
morning. Tho pain continued to inoveaso ; in un hou: ii 
became uitolcrable; it seemed as if .^onle one was rubljUD^ 
my fingers with a hot iron. Ne\crlheloss ihciy wa., no 
remarkable appearance; neither swclliog, nor pustule, nor 
inflammalioii. The pain rapidly spread along tho aim as far 
as the armpit. I was then seized with frequent sm c/nni/, 
and with a copious running at the nose, as if I had caught 
a violent cold in the head. About noon 1 experu iu cd a 
painful contraction of the back of the jaws, winch nndo rno 
fear an attack of tetanus. I then went lo bed, hopin;.; ihut 
repos® would alleviaW my suffering j but it did not ahafs- • 
on tho contrary itca]^thiued nearly tho whole of the follow- 
ing iiighw ; but I lost the contraction of the jaws about aeven 
in the evening. Tho next morning the pain hegsm to luiwo 
me, and I fell asleep. 1 continued to suffer lor two dav.i • 
and the pain returned in full force when 1 put w) hand into 
wntci*. I did not finally lose it for nine days.* (Limitey 
AToL p. tTC,) These effects, though violent, arc not so 
severe as those produced by another nettle, known m tho 
Ea.si bv the name of Devil’s Leaf, which is said ?ometimos 
to produce death. 
iSTJNT. [TKmoA.] 

«TIPES, iu Botany, a term applied to almost all parts of 
a plant ijorforimng the functions of a stalk, with th^Loxoeu- 
Uoii of the petiole and tlowcivstalk. It is frequently used 
lo cxpce»ts the whole slotn of a plant. Tho organ which 
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suppv)vts 4 the pistil in some plants, as in CappmUt umurtat 
un<l Oifuii u, 13 called sUpnspUiiUi by mmfi writci», and by 
oihers (»\UA)phoi-um and Gyrtopodiunt. Klipcs is also applied 
Id I he st’ia* of.vjiDO Mosses, as ihowc of Wphagiumi and An- 
il ivucetxi TliO stalk that supports the pilous or cap ui the 
higher forms of Funfji. as well as the part iluit buppurU the 
organs of reproduction in such Liohens Calicium^ Conio- 
vfjbe, and U^^otnynfuf^ is called stipes. The same terra has 
b'oiti applioflj though with much less propriety, to the 
poviolfs of the leaves of ferns. 

SriPPJ-K. [EKOKAViNQ.] 

S'l'iFU LKS, m Botany, are tliose organs which are found 
.il lid' huso and vm each sido of the axils of the leaves of 
ph;ni>. They uro not of constant occurrence, not being 
ftnind in all plants, but whore they occur they frequently 
letciiue a whulo family, as m Legumitiosa), Rosurcso, 
i’d.\lv;u‘oiv, ilie. These organs arc frequently very like 
Id.p.i'js, nnd pr»’scnt ibcmselvcs in the various forms in which 
lean's iire found. But they are always to be ilij*tingnij»hed 
fr.'in lea.es b} ibeir position at tlie base of the leaf-stall^ 

' ! many ccscs they are green, like the leaf; they sometimes 
iuue peitoles, aud arc souieliines sessile and cut into teeth, 
lobe:,, ^r. In the Mimosas the stipules fiequontly degone- 
raie infe hardened spines. In the family of l^olygonaceto 
they are ineTobianous, ond being united logolher they form 
a shoal h urtiund ilie slera, which is called an vchy*a. The 
stqmh.'s ifi (hieviihitaeeai assmne Iho character of tendrils 
and in Tnij u natiUia they appear under the form of eloa- 
.%Mtod 'dauK'iilons bodica. 

T)“; -520 of I 111? ril ipulcs varies greatly : sorncliines they are 
\! i;, d'uiinnlivo, and occupy but little space compared with 
tlio ic.p', as IS seen in the little bri'^tle-ltke stqiule.'. of the 
btjd-'diei ry and the w'ithered scale-liko cliuracter they pre- 
sent 111 the buckthorn ; whilst in olher plants they are \ciy 
I'irgc, :i-. Ill the hearls-caso, and* sometimes MU'm to 

d.uclnp ill I be expense of the leaf, and perform jtvi lunc- 
t ; -. 1 ^, !iH ni llu' LafhyruJi aphtwa. 

The duration of siipnlos vanes. Jn M.me cases they ‘ 
'it '«p ver\ eaily, as soiuetnnes to lead to the suppoM- 
I'.ij. tij.illlc'} never exi.sted This o. curs in the Amen laccai. 
?M ui.'.uv plants ilicy f ■.iniinuc on after the fall of the leaf, 
’‘<d ib.s cspfcc^aliy tlu' (^yc m lho.s« with spiny stipules; 

.r !*. .listv '-ct'ij 111 many of the Kubiucotr, &e, j 

Tb ' eiiarjcU'^r of the bUpulos is ficqiicntly much altered 
by the x.iI'm. ': o!ii5 ibat take place between tlieni. In Msig- | 

’.'. 'b oy ad'iyre together by their upper ends, and form a 

1 :'''i i*’ .duMtli for ihe protection of the young buds. In 
..an* >pfHncs of Astragalus the stipules of opposite sides 
iiu;< t, and birm apparently one stipule wnh iw’o teeth. 
Tins form of siipidc is call^ed synochrfiaie. In Mvlianthus 
ittiijor iljc lateral stipules are united ihrougb the a\il of ilie 
U'uf, and thus form an infra axillary siipi le and He 
Cau'lollc supposes thul the occurrence of ail mlra aMlhiry 
.iOp!i!‘ s may bo acconiued for in ibis way. In those 
f i'erauuicottj the loavc-s of which are opposite, the stipule.^ 
oT cieli sede unite, apparently forming but (wo stipules 
''hcie there are really four. In Cmehotiucca?, which 
1 > >S'( opposite leaves, they adhere sometimes by one edge 
’•ud ftoinotiHics by anuther; but m most instances the 
Mipiilc:'. of opposite sidca grow together, forming what is 
•'.died nil interpclioUir stipule. 

Tluj stipules appear to be niodiheations of the leaves, but 
may always lie distinguished from these organs by their 
being placed at the base of the leaf-stalk. Another dK* 
tinction W'ould also be found in their not possessing buds in 
lluiii* axils. This law however is subject to some oxcoptionn, 
as stipules are sometimes found with buds in their axiU, 
thus proving their theoretical identity with the leaf. 

The function of the stipules general)' is not very obvious, 
bul in many coses there 09.11 bo no doubt that they act as a 
])rok)ciion to the young bud, as is seen in Magnolia, and 
more particularly in the tulip-tree <LiriudendroiO* wliere I 
thoy embrace iho young bod the fom of two little valves. 
In iJoihpound leaves the leaftote are eftoii (Virnisliod with 
smnlbM* siiiiuhw. These b«®n ealled by Do Candolle 
Examples of tbi^ aifty be seen hi the species of ; 

... , 

sriillA. [StyriaJ 

b'llRLlNG, WILLIAM. EARt OF, the son of Alox- 
aiulor Alexander of Menstne, is ^eiierMlystkled to have 
been born about iho year 1680 . Tlie only ground however 
upon which this, opinion rests is iho inscription ‘©tails 
suae 57 on the p<»tirait prcfixied to one eopy of the edition 


I of his poetical works. piiUis.he<l in Uin?. 11 ^ 
ISli'l. William sufcecdud, at bis death, to hndod propi rt.' 
in tlio counties of Clackmauimn ;md Verlli, aii'l {iwjjin- 
panied Archibald, saevcntii carl of Arg>le, i-.i bis iruMd:, .,11 
the Conliucnt. Between loo.l and Uil 1 In; pubh:,lic.i 
ral ].'ocms5. 'J‘he tragedy of ‘Darius’ waj prink d .it 
Edmburgli in 1C(«: it was repmUi'd at London in 
with the addition of the tragedy nf ‘ (.’rot^sus/a‘l^u^^^inc^.^■ 
addressed to Prince Henry, and ‘ Auiora/ contaiojiig liu* 
‘drsi fancies’ of the author, and two .short pic< c>, ‘ Srl'.auc 
Verses, written by the auihur to his majestic, by the autliur, 
at the time of his inajustic’s first ciUoriiig u\\o England,’ 
and ' Some Verses written shortly thereuftor, by rea.soii of 
an Inundation of Dovun, a water neerc unto the aiil hoi’s 
houhc. whereupon bis majesty was sometimes wont to 
hawke/ The two tragedies wove again printed at J.o*iidou, 
with the addition of the ‘ AKixandracaa Traged),’ ami 
‘Julius Ci! 0 r.ur,‘ in l(i07. ‘An Elegie on Ihe" Death of 
Prince ITenry’ was puhlislied at lidinburgh in ulon:y 
With ‘ Some versus to his Majestic,’ and ‘ A Short Vievv of 
the Stale of Man/ The eai host edition of* Domesday, or 
Iho Great Day of the D)rdc.s Judgment,* is tli.'U of Edin- 
burgh, 1GI4. Willi Ihe exception of two hooks of an nu- 
finibhed poem, * Joualban,’ Ale.xander published no poetry 
after Ibl i, but a pocket edition of the tragechet appeared in 
101(1, and * Kccreations with Iho Mu'*!:.-!,’ a eolleelion of his 
principal poems, was piibJi-hed in lo:j7. His poeiry is 
diiluse, deficient in point, and bills to carry the reader along 
with it; but the ViTsificaiion. though unequal, is oficii 
stately and ian‘j.ica). there cs a vein of clc\ated senlimeiit 
running iliroughihe whole, and the thoughljs arc those of 
a man oi hiarmug and sound judgment. I'lie ‘ tjisl liincioh' 
are id’ course sonnets to bis mislioss's ejebrow, but Hu* rest 
aiC all of a didactic tondenev. The openiriir holiloquy t-vit 
iitto the mouth of the ghost of Alexander the Gieat, in 
the * Alexandraean Tragedy/ contains ii iniMuio of lofty 
ideas, some of them not unworthy of Lncian, winch, bad the 
(hcliou been more condensed, must, ha\o jimducod a <hvii 
and startling impression. The ' J^iraenesi.s ' is ounons, hi- 
usniuch as the ambitious dispo-silion uml hnbuual tram of 
I bought which prompted Ilie colonising speeul alums ol‘ hi, 
after-life, may llierr* be liaccd m thoir (irsl germ. He wa^ 
among the first S«;o;c)imen who wroie English: he wiu 
Drmumomrs senior, and was ot'casiomilly eousulieil b) Itim 
regarding >.ryU; uiid rhj Him. A tier all however tlio poem-’ of 
Ale.xaiuicr se{‘fd‘1o 1 li\o been less the result of u single- 
minded love of song, lluiii of a desire to iitiracl iiolice and 
open u public iMieer for Imn-elf. Jn this he was succc-dul. 
Lithgow aposUonhised him a-. * grave Menstrie, true CssUi' 
I'.an fire’ l)ra>t(Jir called him ‘ my Alexander,’ and king 
James* his philosophical jmel.’ Ills fiui paivon wasPnnee 
Iloniv. On the iIl.'aIIi of lhaf prince he trausforreil hi.s 
seiviccs to hi- broiiu'i' Clnnlcb, who^e gonilffman-ushi r la; 
was sworn in ti/13. In Kil l the king Unighhd him, mnl 
appomlod him ina.stcr of rccjuests. In ItiJl. king James 
granted the territory of Nova Scotia to Sir \Villi;.nii Ale.v 
aiider, h> a eharter dated ihe lOlh of ScpLeiiiher. Ti e 
jealousies wluch dia.tiirbed the latter years of James's 
reign prc\cnlcfl tin; further ])rogre>s of Alexander's 
scheme of colonization till afier Jus death. On tin' aeces- 


siou of Chillies I, Sir William developed hi.s scheme of 
eoloniy^alion in a pamphlet entitled * An Encouragement to 
Culoines’ published m JG-2 j. An improved edition was 
pubh>hed in IGdt), under the title of * The Map and Dohnea- 
Uoii of New Kngiand, togellier with a Discourbc* of Planlo- 
tions and Colon le.s.’ Tife king was so won by the pioject, 
ihat he made Sir William Alexander lieuteiuint of New 
Scoilaiid, and founded, in connection with that colony, ilu* 
order of knighlh-baronets in ScoHaml. The leniioiy was 
to bo divided into parcels not exceeding one Inuidred an<l 
fifty ; and Sir Wdliam was entitled to dispo.se of them, w;i!i 
the. title of baronet, to the purchasers, for the improvemonl 
of tlio colony. Alexander’s idea seems to have bee 1 t > 
establish a feudal «(ale, of which he was to bo the hea'l, 
under the of the king of England. Ho is said 

to have rcceivod 200/. sterlkig. fvonj each purchaser, aii<l 
the patents were ratified by parUameJit, and vegisleicd by 
, the lord Lyon king-iit arms. Ultimately however A lexandec 
was induced to cede his claims to iJie French; but the 
allegation ilmt Iw was paid for doing so hccrn.’s desdifuto 
of foundation, The purchasers retained their liHcs wlneh 
were hereditary, and gave them precedence in Scotland 
of all kuights and minor barons. Tins nausaction 
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to stncre ro flections on Alexiinler. There is every 
reason howuvov to lielifM' I hat he was more ambitious of 
founding a colony tlun anxious lo oh^aai money, though 
nowise aveise to the latter, lie obmined from the kms;^ a 
charter of the lordship of Canada in 1623, and from the 
cuuned of New England a grant of all that pari of Now 
England hciweon the rivers Kennobecl? ami Sr. ('roix, and 
of the island t f Stirling fnow Long Island, in the btafe 
of New Yo; U), in 1635. lie made vigorous efforts toseiile 
this island, and his eldest son contracted the disease \rhieh 
earned him to his grave before his father, hy the excessive 
hardships lie underwent in trying to found a settlement on 
the St. Lawrence. What propt'rty Alexander did accumu- 
late seems to have been dissipated in iliese attempts ; foi 
the ^ 4 *imly e.^taies in Scotland were snatched hy his creditors 
Troin his third «on. It is however pretty dear that ho 
routrivod ^ obtain large grants both of propeity and 
hononra through the rn 3 al favour, and the icm per of the 
times he lived in wa'^ not such as to allo’v such nequisitiims 
to pass without ( riLici&m, While hosied with the Nova 
Sootiaii project, he obtained the privilege of coming for 
SeotUnd a sort of ba*;e coppor-rnonoy, called * turner'*.* 
J^ougla^' mentions, in In'* ‘ Peerage,' that iMexander having 
built about this time a large house in ilie town of Stirling, 
<*n whudi ha inscribed his motto, ‘ Per mare, per terras,* 
Ins cmintrymen triivesiicd it into ‘ per inclre el tmnera,* iu 
allusjon lo his making money by poetry and eopper*coining. 
Besides the laiv^c 'grants of land m America, the king 
granted to him charters of the h .rony of Menstries, 162H; 
of the baronies of Lartn^ av.il Tullibody, Itrit); of the 
barony of TulhculUe. 163^1, of the lummy of Oartmore, 
1636. He was sworn a privy-counsellor, and appointed 
S(‘cretary of slate for Scotland in 1626; made keeper of the 
.signet, 1627; a commissioner of Exchequer, 1628; and an 
exlraordiiiary lord of se'<'^i<)n ni 1631. He was created 
Viscount Snrling and Lord Alexstiider of Tullibody, b) 
cluirier, dated Windsor, lih September, 1630, and Earl of 
Snrling, Viscount Canada, and LonI Alexander of Tulli- 
body, by patent, dated at Dalkeith, Mlh June, 1633. 
William earl of Stirling died on the Uth of IMiruary, 

1 6-10. By his wife Janet, daughter of Sir W dliani Krskine, 
commendalor of the bishopric of Glasgow', lie liad seven 
.sons and two daughters, 'ihe last of Ins male descendants, 
lienry, the fifth' eail, died without issue in 17-10. The 
earl oV Stirling, who held a command in the revolutionary 
army of Ameiica (whose representative still votes under 
luxitcst at each elcQlion of Scottish peers), claimed the title 
ufl descendant of Andrew Alexandtr, younger brother of 
the great-grandfather of tlic first earl, the title having been 
granted lo ‘ licirs-male of the name of Alexander.* 

Kippis’s liiatrraphiti ; Horace Walpole’s Ca- 

fuh^^ufi nf Urujal and Nnfjh Authors^ Park's edition ; Doug- 
las's SaiuHtl Wood’s edition; Tlic Earl of Stir- 

limb’s with ihc 

STIRLING, JAMES, an English mathematician of 
considerable eminence, but of w'houi, except tho works 
which he published, scarcely any thing is known. He 
must have been born near tho end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and he uas a student in the university of Oxford; ni 
17*26 he was elected a fellow of the Koval Society, and his 
death must have taken place subsequently to the year 
176 1. 

Mr. Stirling’s first work is entitled MJnoBBTertii Ordinis 
Newloniana?, sive,* &c. ; this work, which was yiuhhshed 
at Oxford, in Hvo,, in 1717, contains a commentary on 
Newton’s tract on the subject Jf 11110.-1 of the third order. 
In this tract it is shown that aU such lines may be expressed 
by four different equations, of the third dogiec, between two 
variable quantities x ami ?/; and that of these equations 
one, which conMSt.^ of terms involving lliu thiee fir.<;t powers 
of X and the two first powers of compreiicnds sixty-fivo 
species of hyperbolic curves. Stirling discovered that the 
same equation couiaincd two additional species, and the 
Abbe Do Gua (Usagr dn V Aiialy^te do Dtificarteft') sub.so- 
quently detected m it font others which Jiad been over- 
looked by Stilling, )irohably because he directed hi*i ro- 
«‘archo9 almost entirely in tho steps of his author. The 
English mutheinalician has the honour of being the first 
who observed, if ibe value of y in the given equation ho 
found in an infinite series of terms containing descending 
powers of a?, tliat on faking one term only of such series 
for the value of y, there is obtained an equation of the first 
degree, which determines the position of a rectilinear 
asvmpiote to the curve: that on taking two terms, there ia 


obtained an equation of a curve, whi»di may be considered 
as an asymptote to the original curve, and wdiich approaclies 
nearer to it than the roctilineiir asymptoie; and •-'o on. It 
may be observed however that ihp division of curve linos 
into classes and species is arbitrary, Newton, Euler, and 
Cramer hiving made the number of curves of the same 
order very different; * 1 ! is also now of small importance, since 
when the wjualionof any curve is given, the rules of analysis 
enable the mathematician to determine immedinudy its 
tangents, asyrn])fotes, normals, and 'singular’ points. 

The work" which contributed most to Stirling’s reputa- 
tion is his ‘Methodus Differential is, sivo Tructatus do Siiin- 
inationc cl Tiiterpolatione Serierum Infinilarum:’ this work 
was published in London, ni 4to, in 17.30; and in the first 
part of it there are investigated general Ibrmulco, express- 
ing the sums of given series by means of a factor, hy 
which each terra m a series being mulnphed, the pioducl ^ 
is equal ti» tho next following term : the farstor itself is in 
the form of a scries consisting of terms arranged according 
to the ascending or descending powers of a variable quan- 
tity; and for ihi.s variable are to he subBtituted different 
numbers increasing from unity. When the given series is 
not susceptible of liaving its sum expressed in finite terms, 
the factor is an infinite .seric-s aud then the formula ex- 
pressing the?*‘im is also on infinite series; hut being highly 
convergent, tlie summation of a few of its terms gives a 
very near approximation lo the value of the given series. 
The secuml part of the work relates lo tho interpolation of 
icims between those of any given series : the values of tho 
interpolated terms are found agreeably to the iiielhod of 
Newton, and there arc added several theorems for ficili- 
tating the ]»roccs9es hy which they are obtained. Tlicio are 
aUo given various formulno for approxiiualing to the ipia- 
diature of curves by tlic melhod of equidi-»lant ordiiiatis. 

In the * Philosophical* Transactions ’ for 17.35 theie U a 
paper hy Slirling *On the Figure of Iho Kiirlh and on the 
Variations of the Force of Gravity at lU Surface.* And a 
second edition of the ‘Methodus Difterenlialis’ was pub- 
hshou in 1764. 

STIRT.ING. [Stirlinostiiuk.] 

STIRLINGSHIHE, an inland county of Scothind. It 
is bounded on the north by Perthshire, from which it js in 
several parts separated by the river Fortli; on the noitli- 
east by Clackmannanshire and a detached portion of Perlh- 
sliirc, from both whicdi it is separated hy tho Forth, wlnc.h 
here becomes a wide test udry: on the cast and soiilh-eiist 
by Linlithgow’shirc, or We&l l.<otliian ; on the south by 
Lanarkshire and a detached portion of Duniburtonslnre : 
and on the south-west and west by the main poitifui of 
Dumbartonslure, from which it is sepaiated hy Loch 
Lomond. The form of the county is irregular ; tho gro!Uc^^ 
length is from north-west to south-east, IVmio tho neiglihour- 
howl of Glengyle at tho head of Loch Katrine or CaiLMMii, 

10 the shore of iho Forth near Grangfimoiuh, 42 miles; the 
greatest breadth at right angles to the lenglh is from L!)gii‘ 
n«*ar Stirling, to Iho neighbourhood of Ciilder, not fur tioiii 
Glasgow, 25 niilos. There are two in.sulated portions biir- 
rounded by Perth and Clackmannan shires, and including 
the parish of Alva and part of Logie parish. The area of 
tho county is estimated at 5U2 square miles, or 321 ,*230 aeics, 
of which 13 square miles, or 8320 acres, arc in lochs. (Mac 
Uullooh’s Siiilistical AccL 0 / the British Empire.) Dr. 
Playfair’s estimate is 560 square miles. {Description of 
Scotland.) Thu iiopulation of the county at the difforeni 
emuiieratioiis m, me during the present century was a.s fol- 
lows: 1601, 50,825; 1811,58,174; increase 14 per cent.; 
1821, 65,370; increase 12 percent.; 1831, 7*2,621 ; inrrea.se 

11 per cent.; 1841, 82,170; increase 1.3 i>er cent, Tho 
number of inhabitants to a stjuai’e mile, according to tho 
census of 1831 (which we relam to facilitate comparison), 
and taking Mac CullooVs estimate of the area, was 145; 
it wa.s at that time the thirteenth county of Scotland for 
amount of populatioii, exceeding Orkneyshirc, but falling 
hhort of Dumfriesshire ; and the oiglah in deii.siiy of 
population, exr^ding Ayrshire, but falling short of Forfar- 
shire. In area it is the sixteenth county, being larger than 
Fithshire but less than Banffshire. Slirling. the chief town, 
is 31 miles from Edinburgh Castle in a direct line wesU 
north-west, or 35 miles by the road through Linlithgow, 
Falkirk, and Bannockburn. Tho county is included between 
55® 54' and 56® 20' N. lat., and 3® 40' and 4® 40' W.^ong. 

Sufface; Geology . — The north-western extremity of the 
county is included in the district of iheHighlands, and is oc- 
cupied by the uiounlain-range which forms the western ex- 
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of ihts Gvampians, arvA 9tjparat.es Locli Loiaojid from 
Li»chs Clion and Ard, in which the Furlh viaes. Of this 
range th«j principal mountain is Ben Lomond ; * on 1 lie north 
11 IS precipitous; on the south, scttii;^g out from lito inn of 
Rowavderuian, on the bank of the Jako (Jxich Lomond) you 
ascend easily in three hours, walking over a space of three 
miles. When you reach its conical summit, overtopping 
every siirroundiug eminence, and elevated 3000 Feet above 
the level of the sea, you have on tUo north an enfHcss suc- 
cession of mountains like the billows of the stormy ocean; 
and on the soulh you have piesented before you, as on a 
map, the riches and beauty of the central district of Scot- 
land from the Wosiern Isles to the Frith of Forth.’ (i\ew 
S/a/is/, \cc/fUtU of Scotland,) At the foot of lids mountain 
range, in Loch Lomond, are several islands, pari of which 
arc included in Stirlingshire. This range consists of primary 
locU'^, chiefly slates. Rooftng-slutes frequently occur, and 
there is some limestone; but neither are available to any 
extent for economic purposes ; the slates because they are 
loo heavy to pay for land carriage, and the liuieslono be- 
cause It IS too drstaiit from coal. 

East of this district the face of the country hecumos more 
level, and is occupied by rocks of the old re<l sandstone 
group; but in the central parts of the shire it again rises 
mto hills, which form the group of Die Lennox hills, ex- 
tending from oast north-east to west-south- west from the 
Forth about Stirling to the Clyde near Dumbarton. They 
arc estimated to attain in their highest part the height of 
1 6U0 feel, and present many indications of a volcanic origin. 
The Catni>sic Fells, which constitute part of the group, and 
skirt the valley of the Kelvin, consist chiefly of largo tabular 
masses of trap, the geological position and character of which 
vary consuk'nibly. The other hills of the group, the Gar- 
guiinock, Fintry, and Kilsyth hills are chiefly trap or whiti- 
stono : the face of them is broken with crags and glen *. 
I'hese trap locks appear to have penoliuled through old 
red'-yandstone, and through (he limestone and tlie coal 
lorjnatu)ii.s, wlii(‘h toward the South-east cover the old red- 
samUiono. That par! of the conntiy who h skirts the Len- 
nox hilis lo the s»»Mlh andeiwd.and Uainedby the Kelvin, 
a lec'dor of liie Clyde, and by the Osuron and other tnbuta- 
of the Forth, belonp.s to iho coal district of Central 
S''*.jil:u)d, luui )icld9 •‘oifi, ironsione, freestone, anil lime- 
sioin- in cMisid.idide quantity. Silver and cobalt were 
formerly oht.tiu'-d in I lie detached part of the shire which 
con.ii;? .-t* < ibe parish of Alva. Tbo carses or dales are 
geuoiMliv j .'i'.upied by the later formations or by allu- 

and Communications. — ^The county belongs 
partly lo ihi* basin of the Forth and partly to that of iho 
t-lydi?. The Duchray Water, one of the principal alllucnts 
of the Forth, and which some regard as tho piiacipui lieiui 
of that river, takes us rise from several springs on the 
in'ilbcin and eastern slopes of Ben Lomond, and forms fur 
live or six miles the boundary of llie county. It then eiUors 
Peithshire, but again touches the border of the county after 
its junction With the other principal head of tho Forth ; and 
except for a short distance in the parish of Kippun, where 
its course wholly holongs to Perthshire, and again near Stir- 
ling, where it wholly belongs to Stirlingshire, forms the 
northtM-ri boundiuy of Um county till it receives the Avon, 
which forms the efistcrn boundai'y. Its course in Ihoneiy^h- 
bourhuod of Stirling is very winding. lU Stirlingshire tri- 
butaries are all. small; tho Bannockburn, the C-aiToii, and 
the Avon are the principal. Some more important si reams, 
the Tciili, tho Allan, and the Devon join it on the opposite 
hank. Up to Stirling bridge the Forth is navigable for 
small sailing-vessels and steam-boats. At the junction of 
the Canon with the Forth is the small port of Grangeinuiith. 
The Forth abounds in pike, perch, and eids ; trout and sal- 
mon aro not so plontinil as formerly ; trout are however 
abundant in the streams that flow into it. 

No part of the Clyde is in. this county : but tho End rick 
and its feeder, the Blane Water, winch cUain tbo chief part 
of the district between the Highlands and tho Lennox hill*, 
and the Kelvin, which drains tho southovn part of the 
county, arc both aillueitts of the Clyde. The Eudriek docs 
rtot indeed immediately join the Clyde, but falls into Loch 
I^mond, which communicates with the Clyde by means of 
the Levon Water. Tho Endrick abounds in trout. In the 
parish of Fintry it falls over a rock 90 foot high, present- 
ing, wlicn tho waters arc swollou by a flood, a magnifleent 
cascade : there is a second smaller fall lower down. 


The * Great Camd,’ which the FurUi u.i.i iijc 

Clyde, has part of its coUix* in I'ms CL^onty. Comujoiu 
the Forih, or rather iii the Canon, at. Giiuigoujooib. it um^ 
west-south- west into iho detached poiiion of Liuiobaiif'ii 
bhire; its whole length is 3.i nidos, or wiih tluj biMin h 
Port Dundas ncai* Gia-sgow 37^ : about ten mdcs of its enm-v 
boloiTig lo Stirlingshire. The canal \< on tho* uvciaye k - i 
wide at the top, 'Al at the l>(»tluni,-and nine ibettlccj>: it li.is 
30 locks, and admits vessels of 00 tons burdein The manu- 
factures of Glasgow are conveyed by this canal to ilw. 
ca.«tcrn parts of iho island ; and guoils i>t' various kinds cuu- 
veyed back. This canal was begun in I 7(i.S, opened to a cer- 
tain extent in 1775, and completed in 1790, 'J'lie Kdinluirgh 
and OlungOw Union Cr^nul coinmeiicos at Pori llnpefonti 
basin, in the neigliboui hood of Edinburgh, and joni> the 
Forth and Clydo Canal at Port Downie, near Fiilk.rk, about 
four miles ftoin Grangemouth; its whole length is .'lit 
inihis, partly in this county. It enters the county b\ a fine 
I aqueduct bridge over the valley of the Avon, and p.o.si ;s 
neai its junction with the Forth and Clyde Canal ihiuugli a 
! tunnel nearly 1000 vards long cut in the solid rock, it 
begun in 1818 and finished in 1 822, and is used fur the con- 
veyance of coal, manure, goods, and passengers. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway passe.s Ihrougli tin., 
county, having its course parallel lo that of the Ui..on Canal 
and of the Forth and Clyde Canal. The Act fv.r this rail- 
way was obtained, and the railw'.iy ilsulf begun, in 
It commences at the Hay niarkct of. Edintmrgh, oiur »s 
carried acr()ss the vaiiey of tho Avon, wheie il enters this 
county by a viaduct of t wenty arches, some of ilnmi !H> h t t 
high, and tormimuos in George Square, Glasgow : it pas-cs 
by il tunnel ^45 yards long tb rough a hill near FulUiiL 
There ib to be a short branch to tho town of Falkirk. 

The Slaiiiannan Railway, which rims fiom near tin; tci 
inination of tho Ballochnoy Railway in Lanarksinre to the 
Forth and Clyde Union Canal at Linlithgow, has part of 
its course in this county : its whole length is about tm-lve 
miles and a half; the main line was opened m J8 W. 

The road from Edinburgh to Stilling, and Iroiu iheun* to 
Perth and the north of Seollaiid, enters this county on ilie 
cast side at Jdnlilhgow bridge, over the Avon, and run-* hv 
Falkirk, Bannockburn, and St. Niniairs, lo Stirling. A I 
Camelun, just beyond Falkirk, a road blanching fruin ih|.s 
to the left runs by KiUytb and Kirkintulloch to Glasgow, 
With a blanch from Kn’kmtulloch to Dmubailon. "The 
road fioin St irling^^b Glasgow falls m with tins road helween 
Cainelon and Kilsyth; and after coinciding with it lor ii 
short distance, turns off to tho left, and runs hy a moie di- 
rect line lo Gla.«gow. 

Soi/t As^i icuilur(\ ^c , — The hilly district of llie conlro 
and the highland tract of the uorlh-wesi, with the lower 
lands Ihut be bet\V€*cMi them, are iii most places blcal; and 
sterile; but the cai.-e, or valley of the Forth, from the 
neighbourhood of Falkirk to Stirling, coiisi.-rU of low luii! 
fertile alluvial lauds. The eastern side of the counly i):i - 
sonts a finely dneisified appearance^ and the view liom 
Stirling OhaLIc is of almost unequalled b<*auly. 

In tho parish of Buchanan, which couiprehcnris iiciiily 
the whole of the highland district, with an area of al'o\r 
76,0UU act cs, only about 1500 acres are of arable land ; tin^* 
consists of the alluviiun ou the banks of tho Enduck, and 
on the shore of Loch Lomond. Good crops of oal.s and a 
little barley are raised here, and polatoes and turnijj,- .vio 
grown. Theie are above 40Uu acres of nulural woods or 
plantations, the latter being chiefly of oak and laicli. The 
woods, both natural and planted, are divided into t\vcni\- 
four portions, and one is cut every year, so that tho whole 
are cut every twenty-four years: they produce copse>\\'io«i, 
not timber, except that a few treo.s are IcU at evcri eninu;' 
for standauks : tiiebark forms an important part of Uio j^.o- 
diioe, and a great (|uaniily of small wood is annually con- 
sumed in a manufactory of py roligneous acid and dye -tails 
established iu tho parish. Tiic products of tbo niannUc!«iv\ 
are, consumed in iho print-works round Glasgow. Tiic 
greater part of tho parish is waste land, used as a .‘.liei p- 
walk or pasture: about 16,000 or 17,000 sheep, eliu/I\ 
black- faced and of small size, are reared j early; ami al.oa* 
J300 or 1400 COW’S or black cattle, and a very few hui AC'. 

In proceeding from tho highland district towanls. bie 
south-east tho quantity of cultivable Und imiea-c-. In 
Drytuen, tho adjacent imrish to Buchanan, of ncics, 

about 7000 are culuviited, and arc m casioniilly iiM'd-::’*: 
this land is chiefly in the Siralh, or valley of ih • Kndri»*k, 
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T»r in tlio iH‘ijrlihoiu)uu)(l oi tl>e Foilb. The soil ia the 
8 tra\h oT Ki.-bu'k js i' i I’ii hiown Iohji) : uloni* the Forth 
Jive ne;iil\ .'looti :u res c,* rleop uie-iA, o:i\h*il “ Flanders Moss/ 
under Vvi/u ls ilu'iv ;i rn‘ii idnyey s'oii, ••i'jjjilde ot‘ produeiiij; 
«(u>d e! i]'i. 'I he low rt'.it ru land', of wliudi tins 
liu* fOJTnnein cTTi'int, nud which extend nlori;» the Fortli nil 
tlio way lo Sinhiitr, di'liiiit feixleen Hides, are supposed to 
base or'uo ited tVoai ii»o dost ruction of the forests out down 
h> I ho 'o.oop- .d‘ Severus in hh war against iho Caledonians. 
Tro ^ of lumieM'-e s zo aro frequently dug oiU, lying in 
vdi ou'. drecli'- '.^ and having the luarUs of the n\c upon 
iheiTi Iniproiemeiiis in agneoliure have been generully 
inl’‘o.Urul oil.) tin- of ihe eounlv: a ^J\e-^h^ff rotation 
nfrr-jpN ]- geneiall} adi)ptod in ilie best land-, and dnnning 
ha-, been e\JenMu-iv pi'Ui'iiflOd. Two -I birds of the pari.-li 
of in<>oid;ni<ls partly hftween the Forrh and iho 
hndrii-k, pirtlv to llie '^••r.lh (d' the FinlrieU. The srnnll 
hi-i. k-fa' e'i ^he‘^■^ improved by the oceasional introduelion 
'•[ I/oiion .naJ L.un!>i"iHioor runs, are general ; but a few 
Ceke-jloi'i are Kept on the lietfer fanris. The Ayrshire 
hat'd •fi’ calil,'. IS prevalent, though some of the rnmigrel 
hired roiin. rJy m Use are still retained. 

in too lower jirround vvlneli peparales the highland^ from 
the L.’.'Jiiox IJills, aiel iiithc siniilisor valleys of the Forth, 
vioi'ih of thosi* IuIIk, and of the Kekin, soulli of them, the 
«;n;uililv »)f arable hind is greater in jiroportion. The lowtM* 
grouioK nro commonly divided info ih;; ear.se or valley, and 
the dr> Held or upland slojie between die valley and the lufior- 
Find hills. Oars and haj form tiic pniictpal crops: barlu) 
and potatoes jirc grown to a ejnsidcrahlo extent ; and tur- 
nips, cabbages, tares, bcfui®. and wheal in a si nailer propor- 
tion. A M.K->oyr shift is the connnou rof;ition, Diainirig 
Mud other miprovenicuts have greatly extended, and arc still 
extMiJiiig. IVfiieh-cow'ii are now numerous ; the Ayrshiie 
bived is preferred. The butlm* made and the lutriermilk 
Jjnd a ready market in (*lasir(ivv. Soaicely any cheese is 
nnvio except for home use. Afjny calves are reared, ihough 
.10110 aio fattened. The hills are occupied as rtheyp- walks, 
as vn tho highland district; and the hlack-fuccti slivt-p 
from Tweoddale are prevalent. There are some phintalioiiN 
upon ac.d around the Campsie Hills of Scotch hr. laieh, 
sprin o, aflli, idrn, lurch, oak, lime, and plane. 

fho eastern part of the cuunly is the most iVrlilo, and, in 
au '.igrieultural point of view, the most im\)ortant. It coni- 
]*i C'licnds the car^o or vallej’ of the Forth hciow Stirling, the 
>oil of which consists principally of a bluish clay mixed wiih 
.sand. There is CMmparali\ely little waste land ; the .sod is 
almost wholly occupied in tillage or in plunlalions : and 
tin- greater f:n i!iiy for obtaining manure by moan. s of the 
liavigciuon of tlio Forth has tendwl to the i.mprovcment of 
jupicultuv'i- A bix-tear sliifc is common ; and tho produce 
iu wheat, bprioy, and beans is larger in projiortion to other 
pioduce lliMii m the more western districts of tho county. 
(l!ir»len.r> and orchards arc numerous and productive: the 
IS parlicnVirly adapted to pear-trees. The hor.sus reared 
ai.j (d superior description. 

Rents vurj. Arable, hind in tho highland district brings 
uhnul iji.'iv. ]»cr aeio; but tho rent of a farm is commonly 
cai'-iiiMled by ihe number of sheep winch it will keep, and 
js .ih Mit to :i/. 10^. per score. In Dry men, udjaeoiit to 
»hi' Ingldaf'.d district, the inferior arable land lets at from 
10'-. 1 1 l;is’. per acre; and that of bettor (pudity at 21. 10.v. : 
tin lent i)i’ a cow's grazing in the best laud is 3A lU^. ; and 
of ii hid-tcd sheep :,i. or 64r. From the various quality of 
arable land, groat variety of rent is given; perhaps 21. may 
be taken as the average rent of arable land in tho whole shire : 
in a f-iw instances it n.ses i j 4/.. and in some ydaces falls a,s 
low a - 7s. Lcasea are commonly for nineteen years, Gi'ain 
von Is are common in the lower part of the carsc or valley 
of the Forth, below’ Stirling. The greatest fiiirs or markets 
for cattle in Scotland sro Held neAr Falkirk in this county: 
Ihev nro known as ‘ Falkirk TrVhU.^ 

Wild ouirnuls abound in the waales of the highlands. 
Ptanuijjran and while hare.s arc found oh Ben I^oiuond, and 
tho fnglo oeeasi mally seen there. Gh’ou.^e are oommon 
on the upland moor.«», and black game and' foes arc in- 
crf*i'-jng. Pheasants, which were introduo«fd by the lot© 
duke of Montrose, have spread through the whole ex- 
tent of the strath of Endrick. Hares are numerous in 
Lic grounds of Buchanan House, where they are strictly 
preserved. Harcs^ rabbits, partridges, grouse (Ideck and 
rod), wild-duekst Woodcocks, and pheasants, are ooodmon in 
the liennox Hills and their neighbourhood! and roes 


ore seen : otters, weasels, stoatfl, polecalr., foxes, and squir- 
rels, are numerous; an, are tho smaller birds of prey. Piko 
and perch nboiiiid in tho loch-, in SsratUhlaoo parish, and iii 
one of iheiu oiiar ib.fpUnd. The stream.- gonorally contain 
irout, and in tho lower part of the EiidnoU the salmon is 
taken. Budgcirt and wiUl-cat.s i'orcucrh abundant, are now 
extinct. 

Divisions : Towns . — The shire contains twenty entire 
parishes, and partoi live others, vig. Logie, part of v\hi<*h is in 
Ferthrini'if, and anot her part in Chuikmanuanshn o ; St irling, 
which j.- partly in Clackmannanshire*; Lecroj.t .rul Kippcn, 
whinh are partly in Perthshire; ami Fast Kilpatrick, which 
is partly in Dur.ibarlonshirc, It contains the roval burgh 
of Stirling, tho parliamentary burgh and town of Falkirk, 
the port of Graugomouth, and a number of thriving nuiuu- 
fiiciuring and other villages. Falkirk is desciihcd <‘lse- 
whtllC. [F VLKIUK.] 

Stirling, whirh gives name to the Rhire, U nei*r tlie yi.-ulh 
hank of the Fortlj. A chkHu or tower wa'i enrlv ercctml 
hcie, under the protection of which tho town grf'vv up . and 
from Us commanding the posstige of the Forth, ruse early 
info importance. The name was at iiist Siryvelnio or 
Slryveling; and ha.s lu.tii Latiriizid by HnchaMnn and 
others, Slariiucum. It was made a royal bur;_'h; it.** 
earliest known tluntor i.*- ilaied a.h. III'). In Ihe twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, Sin ling Castle wa.^ cun»;idered to 
be one of the l(»ur principal fortrosscrj of tho kiiigdmn ; mid 
IS one of four which «ro .still iipludd by virtue of the arhclos 
of the Union. It appears eonspieuoush in the history of 
the English wars, and was frequently ihe ri‘Sidenco of the 
ScoUihli king*;. 

The parliamentary burgh of 8i irling ooiuprehenils fho 
town of Stirling proper, the hamlet of Newliouse, and tlu' 
villago of St. Ninians, which aio ivuw united to Stirling In 
uu almost continuous line of buildingj.. The ro>'d(y(or 
tminicipal junsdictiou) includes the lov.u and imnied'iite 
Mciiuty, hut doo.*i not extend to Ne\vbou!«e <»r St Nhiians, 
and indeed does not iiiclndo tho ea'itlo and giAC mnen: 
lauds, and some lands held m trust fer chantahU* in, dilu- 
tions, though they arc in the town. On tho other liiurl, 
some portions of the municipal burgh arc* north of tho 
Forth, and not within the parliamentary limits. The p:'.nsh 
again IS not exactly coincident with cither tho laumeipal or 
purlin inentnry borough. The census of lb:tl gave to il 
hoiuos, inhabited by 1904 familios : 3 houses building, 
and 14 uninhabited; with a population of 8ir>b, of whieh 
but a small part was agricultural. The parish of St. Ni- 
nians had 1 700 houses inhabited by 20 jo faiuilios, 10 Iioum s 
biulding, and 35 \muihabitod, will! a population of O.i.VJ- 
but from the great extent of this paririi, a coraparatiwly 
.small part is cmniuehended in the parliamentary horough 
of Stirling. The population of this included piut may he 
estimated at about 2000. 

The low'n of Stirling is irregularly laid out ; a winding 
street or load, not lined willi houses throughout, leads to 
tlic bridge over the Forth, and by that towards Verth. Tho 
(Jasllc-hill, a somewhat long and narrow ridgr, is on the 
norlh-we^t side of the town, toward whicdi it risi's gently, 
but presents a steeper slopo on the other sides, and is in soino 
p.arts quite precipitous. The prospect which it commands 
is very fine. The castle pie-scuis a singular obsoinbldgo of 
budduigs, some of tlieiu untient, hut altered and adapted to 
the purposes of modern wurfuro. The palace, built by James 
V., is now converted into a barrack ; and Jho adjacent hall, 
built by James III. for the mtcling of the Scottish parlia- 
ment's now a riding-school. Adjacent to this is the chapel 
royal, built by James 111., and rebuilt by James VI. (1. of 
England), now desecrated and employed as a utore-ioom 
and armoury. , South-west of the oastlo is the space for- 
merly occupied by the kidg’s park and garden: it is sur- 
rounded by an did wall, but icdhietly occupied ii'i pasture or 
cultivated ground. A series of eoucentric polygonal mounds 
marks a 9ppt iu the gpiiloiij said to have been the scone of 
seme forgotten diversions | 0 hollow, called < the valley/ is 
said tu have been approprialtfKl to jou^ and tournaments, 
which the ladies.viawed from what is still a craggy pyra- 
midal mound, called * Uin ladies’ bill.* I'o the north of the 
eestle arc a series of rooky eminj.mcos, called the Go wan or 
Gowlen hills, gradually desceiiiding towards the plain : . the 
remotest, of these eminenoea, near the bridge, waa the 
antient * heodmg hill/ or place ef execution for erimi- 
iiais. The castle, oqntaina a depdt of onus, and is occupied 
by a rcfgtdar garrison. 
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The more* anlioiit Rtreets of the town arc narrow, Wiiiding, 
uit'l iii many pUfos iU- paved ; wiili decayed hou^e»; but 
; overt! sirools have huen iimch improved in the pic-ient 
' JMKory. and are lined willi j'u<id whops; and iho different 
roads out of the town are lined with neat modern villas, 
Snriiii;i; heiiif^ n favourito place of retirement to gentry and 
|)ersoj\s out of business. Tho town is lighted witli gas. 
"I'he old church, a fine Gothic building, stands near the 
cnsiio ; it has a massy tower of decorated EngUsli architec- 
ture at its west end. It was originally the conventual 
i hiiroh of a Franciscan friary, founded by James IV. in 
1-104. The nave is low, with round piers and moulded 
c.ichc^i ]j(*intt'd, and some good windows of decorated Eng- 
li^ii ch>uiicU*r. The chuncdl was built by Cardinal Beaton 
.u w later pciiod than the rest of tho building. It is lofty, 
uiih line pieiaand arches; the east end is an octagon, with 
*) cnijnus ^tono ceiling. South of tho church is Gowanc’s 
Hospital, built, ill 1G39; and north of it are the ruins of 
a curious old house of tho carls of Mar, called ‘ Mar’s 
Work,’ deserving of examination. Theio ts another old 
](Oii.^e, Argyle's Lodgings, of the same period. The old 
bridge o\cr the Forth is an inconvenient structure of stone, 
of unccrl.'un date, but certainly as old as the middle of the 
sixtoeiith century : a new and more convenient bridge has 
been built just below it. The wooden bridge, which pre- 
ceded the old stone bridge, was ribont half a mile higher up 
ilit* river: Ibcre ?*" a ford at the spot, and thoieinains of the 
bridge are v^hll visible at low water. Tho town-huuse is an 
old buiUhiig with a .spire; behind it is tho gaol. There are 
«:»..iiinio«beus : oni and meat miirkols, and a hund&omo buikl- 
iMg, ilu! AUiciiaoun, devolcil to literary purposes. 

The cliivf niuiiufactuies are of tartan and turtun shawls, 
carpiMs, yiivn?, cotton gO(uU, malt, leather, soap, and candles. 
Thero ure dye-houses for yarns, homc-mado cloths, and 
r lopc-yard"., and breyveries, Considerable tiadc is 
cLirncd i'll in coni, wood, coals, bricks, tiles, lime, and wool. 
.'•J't'ui a tinndiod vessels arc •‘<«ud to hoengage*! in tho trade 
• Ip ilie l'i*nh to Stirling; and there if« consSHUt communi- 
' iut'w att ain with Newhaven, m*:ir Edinburgh, and the 
nii. mil (l!f,U' places on tho IVili. 'J’lV' inarkot is on Friday, 
;uid iiiiM<' js a weekly c.xltb- a- J Iioiao market b'dween 
^ - uj'lic iiuts and Whdsunl Id ^ Tiioro are (l\e banking osta* 
bl'-Innents. t he circuit cnci I for iSlirling, Clackmannan, 
and Kiino- ', .sinros. the slioiiff’s court, and tbe burgh couit 
aiv bold bov •. 

I'b * ! c'ciucil, under tho act J & 1 William IV., cap. 

• , of :i plOYost, four hailioi^, a treasurer, and fifioen 

' . : rooin illors The corporations are tho gnibliy or 
.ii 'i' iinnia, se.von incorporated trades, and four ot'ner bodies, 
( ilb-d ‘ tob’iaiod communities.’ Tho burgh revenue is 
-ib'.ye .:00p/. j c*i annum: the debts amount to ab«»ut \ Looo/. 
Miirling luiiies with fiiverkf^ thing, Uunfermiine, (Queens- 
fciiy, and ('ulr,ir»s iu loiurniiig a member to pailiaTiieiit. 

T'*j iX* are two churches of the establishment, formed b> 
dividing the old church, already noticed ; each is capable of 
a.'^commodating iieaily 1200 persons ; and it ha.s been pro- 
posed tii erect a third. There are ihroo parish miiiislers. 
I'hey hold an eveuing .servufe in an oX'G^mieronian meci- 
mgdioimc. There are two United Sewssiou cong locations, 
one Uelhiin 'd Frosbyteiiau, mie Independent, one Baptist, 
one Scotch Baplinl, one Original Burgher cougregation.onc 
Scotcli and English Episcopalian, and one Roman (klholic. 
'riio Secession kirk had its origin in Siirlmg. through |tjo 
dep:isii|.)ii, A.i). 1738, of the Bev, Ebeuezer Eihkino, one of 
the throe miin&ter.s of the parish. 

There are sv» rue important charitable instil ulions. Guwanc's 
Hospital, for poor iiicrnbers of tho guildry mid llunr fami- 
lic-s, has a clear yearly revenue of 2000/. ; Spitial’s Hospital, 
for the Kmelit of the so\en incorporated trades or ciiifts, 
has u clear } early revenue of 400/.; Allan s Ghunty, for 
TO iiintai fling, educating, and appreuhcing poor Iwyi!. heloiig- 
iug to the seven trades, of about 300/.; and Cunningham's 
Charity, for similar purposes Ihi' hoys belonging to the 
guild I y, ha.s a ciipiial slock of nearly GOOO/, 

rherc were in 1834 three {larochial .schwds (n giamniar- 
•^chool, an Knglbh .school, and a wri Ling-school), with live 
leacluas, and from 108 to 100 HclKilars, chiefly boys ; and 
eighteen other schools (some private; others, partly at least, 
siipjioried by patronage), with twenty eight leaclicrs, at- 
tended by about 45o boys and 376 girls. 

St. Ninians consists principally of one long street of old- 
fashioned houses; some of these are very curions, and 
have not only tho date of erection, but tho utensils or other 


emblems of the trade of the orn^'nal occupier r.iu .1 on 
sioncs on the front. .Several of llic huUMi*^ .irc ‘Ahii.nN i 'u.-d. 
There art? a parish church and a iMcoiiiig-ln>u^c 1 m 
sontors of tho Relief kirk. Tho itcoplc of tho tbi in<'r p ^ i ,u 
church yet remains: the dinrch iiself wan occiipiod 
Highlanders in the rebellion of 1744, as a powdoi-m.i'^.i/ii.i*, 
and was destroyed by an explosion, while the stoeplo vcinai.i. a 
uninjured. The inhabitants are engaged in the mamji.iv- 
ture of nails and leather ; and in iho tartan and larla.i sluwl 
manufacture, of which Stirling is the conlrc. Tho pan^u 
of St. Niniuns is large, and coniprohond<, ho'.idea the village 
of St. Niniuns the nourishing village of Bannockbmn, 
comprising, willi its colliery, a population of ■-i iiio ; uiui 
several other villages and huinlols, Bannockburn haa u 
considerable share in the tartan and carpet nwiiufa'^tuivs; 
and a good deal of bu.siness ksditm? in laiiiiing lealhur. 

Grangemouth is in the parish of FiilUirk, ihrce ii.iios 
nortli-casf of tlie tow'ii of Falkirk. It is at the jiinclion of 
the Forth and Clyde canal with the Canon, near iho ouifal 
of the Carron in the Forth. It takes its name from tin* 
Grange buin which formerly joined the Camni at this sjjot, 
but has lately been made to join the Forih. a mile ciisfajii il 
from the town, in order to convert i(.s Ibinier chaiiti..d uilo 
wot docks. Tho town of GrangLMnuutli was comnn.uCfMl 
1777 by Sir Lawrence Dundas, iu the vvclbfonM'i<.(l hopi- 
that its connection with the canal wor.Iii :;ivo i; ..orno c-.n- 
scqucnce as ft port. Having been buill mi a. regular plan, 
the streets are well laid on. and there are ^orac neat good 
bouses; from the of the surrounding country and 

tho adjacent sea-dykeS uul canal, the place lias the apjxj.u- 
ance of ii Hiibh \hlage. The town and ne.ghboiuiuiod 
have been c.uistituted a parish quoii/i sitcra: mid a nesv 
church of Norman archileciure has been built by ihe K.ut 
of Zetland, the propiictor of the town. The Forth and 
Clyde canal terminates here in a basin and haiimnr, 
two exien.sivc wood-ponds. Tho basin and liaih-nir alTonl 
facilities for laige vessel.s to unload, and for the sniniicr 
ones to unload or to wait till they van proeetd hi joe 
eamd, the trallic on which i.s very groat. Since April, 
1.8SS, gloat efforts liavo been m.nJe lo improve the port; a 
wct'clock in the tormer channel of tbe Grange bn i u i.s i i 
course of eonslrucfiou, with an i mine use sisi lock, secoiivl m 
si 2 «- to that of Ih-Ntol alone; the river Carron lius b on 
or IS to be deepeiUMl ; and one of the wood-ponds etilargi.‘.l 
and made to communicate with the wet dock h) uu-mi-j m' 
a canal. The inqlf&Vcmenls arc expected to bo so foi viarl 
by IH43, jis to admit vessels into the wct tloi k. TIicim au; 
private wharfs on the Cuiron. 

Graiigenionlh has a cuntoru-house ; Alloa, Slirhuir, mid 
Kinoaidmoare included in the port. The imports aie, irrain, 
b'lih co;iiit,SM.-e and iVoni the Baltic; timber from the 15 lUic, 
N'uvay, Oanada, and New Bmnswiek; ll.ix, hemp, Uillmv, 
pitch, tur, Htid manganese (o-e fioni the Baltic: clKje&c. buk, 
madder, and geneva from Holland ami Belguim; :md gn..ils 
of all do.Hcriptions from l..tmdon, Hull, Newcastle, Arbiviitli, 
Montrose. Dumloc, and Aberdeen. Tho exports are, coaU, 
pig and wrought non, gla.s>, bricks, cordage, linen lain, 
and cotluu and woollen good^. .Sieani and othei 1 
aic hud.’, and sail-cloili and rope ni.irinrae. nted 

The parv>rlr.al «c!iools are taugiit in a neat hmidm,: in i!*. 
cottage containing tv\o gfied sclio: l-ioum-., a Jdjiaiy, 

and dwellings for the teachers, with ,i large ])l-iy 1. 
There are a fenude uii.^-oiiaiv socedy, -in au\ilur:_v Bib;-., 
society, and a icmpciance sonnet y. 

Ker.se [louse, sea! of the Earl orZclIand. near(hanj;i • 
month, in the Kli/a’nclhan slvlv, and i- in Ilu* mwl-t .. 
fim ly wooded park. 

L'lurieMown is a mile and a half Aom Kalki«’k, ('i; die 
Ed.nbnrgli road; tho inhabitants ireihieth empl.jy.d in 
iiail-making, W'c.ivin^. and a^nenltuio. J'be \dnije ■ 
regularly bild out, with a square in the ct?nire. Theio au 
three schools and a Refovincd iVeshstenan ineeting-!i'>U'<-. 
Caiuelon is about a mdewe-tof Falkirk, on the Gla.-i-iw 
turnpike roa«l. It has a handsoine new cluircli aiul two 
schools, one built by .snbsciiplion. Tin* in)>abiiau's rin* 
chi(?t}y employed in nMil-niakuig. Both Lunnesloun and 
Carnelon are in Falkirk parish. 

Cauip-de is a largo parj-.h in llu* syuihern pari ot ‘I. > 
shire. The popiilaimn in ISdl was.ilUP, an i i^ n i n* '-’a 
fcly coon ; it has increased nearly fjui ibid ?r 
to tho iiUrodiic.tii'U of iiianufiuUurc"-'. ']‘l»e prn '<! 

is Lfonnoxtown, which contains neaily Imif of r I ui., 
lion 3 , Torrance has a population of aboat '-'Jd 
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i>ro some other vilUij>c^ of i'lloruhle siaio. Thoro aic ihroo | 
I'laoes ot woi>liij» in llo" psu i^h, nutnelyi a hn jitf ami liaml* [ 
swine new ^uiri'^h uhnroh of Golliic o Itoliefi 

mev.liijjj-MOM'sL*, and a CalUoho chafMji, all in -Lennu\io\vn. ■ 
whore aKi) a hamlMinie new aahoul*l)lmse. 'J’he Galholie I 
eon^iejj.iiion l•o^l>>lSll^ of imh,- engaged in the cotton print- 
ing, the stripio braiidi of indui^try in tho parish. ,The most 
cxlensivi* prnu- work is the Ijenitpx ititD-fiuld, which lately 
wave ein;)l'j>mont to nearly 700 persons of both sexes and 
of iill iigtjs. Kincaid field employed above 370; and Lilly* 
biir'i field l.iO, and boioclimos more, making a total of at 
ioavi 12^0. Tho arc two bleach-fields which employed about 
l.io poison-^: and -i work for maniifacturing alum, prussmte 
uf pol l'll, Prussian blue, Stc., which employed 1(10 persons. 
Th.'ic are sii\ciul coal, ironstone, and lime works. 

'J'hc stale of education in the parish hajs been vei^ low, 
but lb improving. There are three parochial schools; a 
large scliool. nol parochial, and an infant-school held in the 
nevv school Ijonse at Lcniioxtown, built by subscription ; and 
live or six siuiill private school^. The number of children 
uinh*!' in.' true (ion in day-schools is about .y20, besidc.s tlio=e 
Mi eNciiing-sciiools and Sunday-schools, and those taught 
during work-hours in ].«cnnox mill. Theio arc iw'o sub- 
swi-ipiioa libraries. 

Kilsyth parush adjoins. Campsie on the The popu- 

lation in 1831 was 421^7, and bus been nearly stationary 
since, cxcctd that it iecei\cd o temporary augmentation 
fruin the persons ernploy^ed in the coustructioii of the Ediii- 
burgh and Glasgow railway. 'I’ha village of Kilsyth is at 
tho junction of the roiuK fioui Falkirk and Stirling to Glas- 
gow. It is uregulaiiv laul out, and the houses are small 
and mean-looking ; iV.e streets arc lighted with gas. The | 
parish church is a modern building of considerable elegance, 
hut fur too Miiall for (ho population ; a new churcli has been 
built in the village of Banton. There is a meeting-house 
for the Dissenters of the Relief kirk, and there is a small 
Methodist chapel, niid a Mason lodge occupied a.s a place of 
worship by Independents. The mhabilanls are chictly 
hand-loom weavers employed by the man u fact arer.s of Glas- 
gow; two factories have been commenced lately. Then? 
iire ill tho parish a small si(*klo inanuthetory, a pnper-niill, 
and a brick and tile work. The Forth and Clyde Canal and 
the Edinburgh and GU.sgow Railway pass near tho village. 
Fn.oslone, lune-itono, ironstone, and coal are dug in the 
p.'in.'h. There is no w'eekiV' market, and the two yearly 
f.iiin arc of no account. Kilsyth h:i.s a post oHico. 

Kil.-<ylh WHS erected, a.d. 1«26, into a burgh of barony; it 
Ins a buillio and four councillors elected annually, who hold 
moMilily courts for small debts and petty oflem*e.s; all tcii- 
.iniH and propiietors of houses of oL yearly rental are eii- 
ntlr l to vole at the election. 

There are throe parochial schools, one in the immediate 
vii uniyof the town ; and there arc Iw’o other schools; about 
o0«) childicu aio uiidor daily instruction. There arc a 
-uMiigV bunk, three benefit societies, several small libraries, 
and u ifinperauce society. 

Larbort is a parish adjacent to Falkirk parish, on the north- 
wo.-.t. Ii, contains the village of Carron, where u the most 
cxti'iisivc non foundry in Europe, about tw'o miles north of 
Falkiik. 'i’here are five blast or smelting furnaces, four 
cup'da furuacCa, and twenty air furnaces ; besides mills for 
j.’.niidMig firo-cla>, boring cylinders, grinding and poii^liiug 
tiu* lacud, Sec. Water and steam arc the moving pow'ers 
cmpl.j\<>d. Tho goods inanufiicinrcd are niachinciy, agri- ; 
cultural nislrunients, and warlike implenicnls, as cannon, 
<Miinnad(‘s (u hicii take ilu ir name I'lom this pl.'ice), mortar.s, 
slioi, .ijid shells. Tlie-;o w»>i k« arc carried on by a charirrod 
company, tlio slmreholdoH of whicli iiold uiul work exten- 
sivc coal, irtinslone, and Inne piis; mid base jihoul twenty 
vosKcIs lo export their goods to L'.iidon and ( Uowhere, and 
hung back coal and lime. Tlic Carron works employ about 

2000 poisons, 

Domiy paii'-h is adjacent to Falkirk p.'ui.sli, on the west. 
Tlr* ]Jopiilai{wu 1(1 fail win, and has since increased 
to .ibiuU 4 {ou. ll eoniiiiiis four Yillage.s, Denny, Hags, 
Frinker'.on, and Loanbe.ul, or Loiichead. The village of 
fkjsny has tlic parish church Nvilh a turreted steeple at the 
west oiul /o feet high, and a United Secession meeting- 
house. Tho hou’-cs are gcnerully of modern erection, of two 
stories, wiili gauds, slated roofs, and sash windows. A neat 
school-houso ha5 been lately built. There is a church belong- 
ing to the establishment sit Hags (to which a district has 
been attached as a ttacra pansh), and a United Seces- 


sion nKieliiig-houj-o at Loanhead. There are in the parish 
two milU for grinding tiuncoul fur the uniuldcrs at the iron- 
works; two ti'iilU for paper and millboards, ihreo niilUfor 
ihc'manufketure of tartans, .'bawls, and Imscy-wool^ey ; a 
dyo- stuff-mill, ft saw-mill, and three corn tir oatmeal and 
pot-barley milU; also two di)»tiUexies, a brick- work, two 
calico-print works, a pyroligneous acid manufactory, and a 
spade maiiufftctoiy. Most of the mills are 6n the Garroii. 
Ironslone, freestone, and whinstoue are dug, and there is 
one coal-pit at work. About 1100 persons m the parish 
and about 200 in adjacent parishes are (or were lately) em- 
ployed directly or indirectly by the manufactories and mills ; 
1000 of these* are connected wiUi the calico print-works; 
besides the manufacturing population, about 00 persons are 
employed in the coal-pit. There are ten schools, one 
of ihem prrochial, another a dame’s school; a parochial 
library, a religious library, a congregational library at Loan- 
head, and several benefit, Bible, mutual instruction, und 
other societies. Denny has a poat-oIVicc and two yearly 
fairs. The Forth and Clyde caual, and the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railway, |>as.s not far from Denny. 

Balfron parish is in the western part of the county; tho 
population iu 1S31 was 20,07, of whom about 1700 were in 
tho village of Balfron, which is in the western part of the 
parish, 10 miles from Glasgow, and as many from Stirling. 
The con.sus of 1841 makes tho population of the parish 
1968. The village is neatly built and clean, and tho shops 
are lighted with gas from the adjacent cotton-works of Bal* 
Undalloch, which liituly employed about 260 persons, chiolly 
women and girls. There are many hand-loom weavers : 
tVom 300 to -100 looms w'ere lately at work, making light 
jaconots and lawns. The pari.sh churcli is a plain building 
rebuilt in 1832-3 ; and there are three dis.soiiting places of 
worship in the parish. There are four schools, one of them 
parochial, anotlier partly supported by aubscription, and 
having a schooMiousc and master’s residence built by sub- 
scription, a tlniil iu roiuiexiou with the cotton-works, by 
the owners of which it is mainly supported, and the fourth 
a private school. There is a subscription libraiy. * 

Kilpatrick ]»arish, sometimes distinguished iis East or 
New Kilpatrick, is at the southern extremity of the aumty, 
and i.s partly in Dumbartonshire: the population in 1831 
was ,3090; of whom about 12.)0 were in the manufacturing 
village of Milngavie. In the jiarisb, and most of them in the 
village, are a colton-mill, two bleachficlds, thiec pnntlUdds, 
a distillcTj , a paper-mill, a siiufl-mill, and several roi n-iuills, 
giving employment altogelhcr to 900 persons. Theresa 
mccling-liouse for dissenters of tho Relief kirk in the vill»u,i* : 
the parish church is two miles distant, m Dumb.irtnnslure. 
There arc a parish- school and five private schools, with 
about 300 scholars; five Buuduy-.schools, with about I'JO 
scholars; and a rospcclable subscrijition library. 

The palish of Alva forms a detached part of ihy county ; 
the village of Alva is cm the river Devon, between Slirlnig 
and Kinross. Tho woollen manufacture has long been es- 
tablished ill the parish ; the earliest article made appears 
to havo been serge ; this was succeeded by plaidings and 
blankets; at present tartan shawls, blankets, and pluidings, 
and chequered Iterseymcres are the chief articles: about 
600 or 600 men, women, and childieii arc employed in this 
man ufae lure. The parish school-house, a good building, is 
I in the village ; tho parish church, on an eininenco a little 
to the eu.st of the village. Bes>ides the parish school, there 
are a subscription schuol ; and an infarit-scbooL and a 
gills’ school, supported by the principal family in the 
paririh. 

Fintry is the most central parish in tho shire; its pojMi- 
lation ill 1831 was 1051 ; above GOO of whom arc in the vil- 
lage of Fintry, which has arisen from the establishment of 
a cotton-mill, which contains 20,000 spindles, and employs 
about 260 persons. There arc also a distillery and a small 
wool-factory. The village consists of a row of houses regu- 
larly built, with tw^) stories and a garret, runged on one side 
of the road, with their gardens on the other side. There arc 
a parish soluxil and an endowed school, the latter chielly 
tor the children of those who work in the mill, with a good 
school-room and house for the teacher : this school has 100 
day scholars, and 50 to GO evening scholars. There ore also 
a Sunday-school and a subscription lihiiiry. The parish 
church is a plain neat building, nearly a mile from the 
village. V* 

In Strathblanc parish, on the south-west side of the 
county, arc a calico prinl-worH and two blcachfields, which 
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give employ ivicut lo above 200 persons. There a\e one pa- 
i-ocliittl and two private schools; a young men’s society, 
combining the double object of a religious meeting and a 
niechnnu's’ institute ; a parisb libmiy ; a savings-bank; 
and Hible, missionary, and iemperaiice societies. 

Menslrie, with u population of 500, has a \vuollcn>mnnu- 
factory and a distiller) ; and the pretty village of Brid^re of 
Allan, with a population of 200, is resorted to for the sake of j 
the adjacent mineral springs of Airlhrey. Both are in Logic 
parish, which is on the north side of the Forth near Siiu- I 
hng. 

})ivisin//s Jin* Fxclf'siaxtical and Le^al Piirfmeft , — The 
tvventy six parishes wholly or partly in llie shire are ar- 
rungc‘d as follows : — 


Pariiiili. 

Prohliytery. 

SyUtkl. 

Baldernock 

D.imharloii 

Glasgow and Ayr 

Balfron 


II 

Buchanan 


II 

Dryinen 

*1 

II 

Fintry 


,, 

Kill earn 

I* 

11 

Kdpalvick, E. or 

N '.w 

11 

Strathldane 

»• 

II 

Campsie 

Glasgow 

II 

Kilsyth 

,, 

•1 

Kippen 

Dniihlaiu: 

Perlli and Sailing 

Lecropt 

.. 

1* 

Logic 

f • 

II 

Airth 

Stirling 

II 

Alva 


•1 

Boiiikchaur 

,1 

11 

Dcuny 

» 

II 

(hirgunnot k 

II 

•» 

l.arhurl, with ] 

i 


l)uiupa«*e 1 

[ 

»i 

Nmians, >Sr. 

11 

„ 

Slirliiig 

,, 


Falk Ilk 

l.,inlilhgow 

Lothian and Tvveedtlulc 

M uiiavonsi'le 

»» 

II 

Folnioiil 

t* 

„ 

iSl'imaniian 

1* 

If 


(..arhert and D'u.ipa^v are for crele^iaslical purposes 
united . thcic [\n* several i]uoncf surra parishes which have 
hi'cn fbrnicti iho ;.>ut)di vision of the iiln)vc. Tlu* Socedmg 
dim. lii^-i d' the associate s>nud are clmdly m the prcshy- 
t<-nt x and ofStirling and Falkirk ; thohC of the 

ILik'l kirk in the pre^byleiies of Glasgow and St. Niniaiis; 
und iiio>e of the Reforiut'd Prc'^bytcnaiia in the piesb) teiic.H 
of Kdiiihur^h af,d CJla’sgow. 

WhiUj the Scottish church was episcopal, the parches in 
the CiiSltin part of the count) weie in the diocese of St. 
Andrews; and those in the western and southern parts in 
1h it of Glasgow ; Kippcii was in the diocese of Duiikeld, 
and Aha in that of Dunblane. On the erection of the dio- 
cese of Kdinburgh by Cbarle.s I., a d. 1 03^, all tlic parishes 
in the diocese of Sr. Andrews, ex(x‘pt Logie and Lecropl, 
were &ui)lracied, and placed under the jurisdiction of tlie 
newly croaled bishop. The Rev, Ebenezer Erskinc, one of 
iho leaders of the great secession, and founders of dissent 
in iScjiIand, was mini.stcr of »Slirlnig, and was deposed from 
hi» charge by the General AssLMiibly in 173}<. 11 is intluenco 
led lo the secession of a great number of persons in this 
bhire. 

The circuit court of justiciary, and the general ijuartcr- 
ses>ijons for the county, arc held at Stirling. Ordinary and 
small debt sherifF courts are held weekly at Stilling and at 
Falkirk: there is a sheriff- substituto at each ydace. 
SlieriflV sniall-debt ciicuil-eourts aro Itold quarterly at 
Drvmeii, at Lennoxtown of Campsiu, and at Balfroii. There 

15 a county and burgh prison at Stirling fur debtors and 
criminals, but in the Inspectors of Prisons’ Fourth Report 
{Pari. Papers for 1839, vol. xxii.) it is described as being 
one of the worst in Scotland: the disciplino und gencial 
management were altogether very bad, and the keeper quite 
unfit for his place. The average number of criminal pri- 
soners in the year ending l&t October, 1838, was about 26 
males and ^ females: of debtors about 3, almost entirely 
males: the aNcrage number for the year ending Michael- 
mas, 1839, was from 42 lo 43 criminals (27 males, and 15 lo 

16 females), and fn’in 3 to 4 debtors, all males. There is a 
small burgh gaol at Falkirk, in which there were, on an 
average of the year j 838-9, 4 criminals, chiefly inon. There 
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arc small luck-up houses 'at yVUa and Ril.y.h. 

Falkirk anil Kilsyth are allogevh(*r until. Tho polu.,. ..i 
county is altogether insuHlcient. 

The county returns one member to parlinmcnt : tuc 
her of electors registered in 1835-6 was 2092; viz. sfi ) 
or joint proprietors, 22 life renters, I02 ‘> ,i 

tenants paying a gross sum of 300/. ;jil husband i 
ou their wives’ qualification, .35 voters by value of o|\;c. , 

7 with joint qiialificaiion, and lO i traii>fcrud fiuin tlu- . M 
roll of freeholders: in 1839-40 the total number of voui^ 
was 2323, viz. 993 proprietors, 127 hli* reiUuis, lo ii 
leaseliolders, &c., 40 liiishaiuls, 38 oftieers, with n.,nir 
qualification, and S8 freeholders from the old i oil; slmw- 
ing an increase in four >cars of 2.31 vuleis. 'J'he (lotai lied 
parish of Alva is, for pailiamontary purposes, allaclied i,.j 
the county of Clackmannan, but for judicial puipuso', re 
mams attached lo Stirlingshire. 

Stirling returns a member in conjunction \Mtii Ci;lkO'»>-, 
Dunfermline, Inverkcilhiug, and Queonsfcriy. "I'lie iiuuiIm r 
of voters at Stirling was, in 183.5-6, 497; in J«39- lo, 47 1 , 
showing a decrease of 26. For the whole distnet llo- niim- 
ber was, in 1835>(;, 1220 ; in J839-40, 1141 ; bhow,iig a d.- 
crease of 79. Falkirk lelurns a member in CtMiioiu u ui 
with Airdrie, Hamilton, Lanuik, and Lmhiiigoxv. The 
number ofvotersat Kulkii k wa--, m Jl.t ; in 1859-49. 

38/ : ^Imwing an increase (jt 69, Foi ti.e whole, district of 
burghs the number in |s.j.)-6, 1083 ; m 1839-10, 1.'569 ; 
showing an increase of 2'i* The wiits for ihc two dislr.cl:> 
are proclaimed ai Siirhug and Falkirk respecuvely. 

JutuCiifion and cV///i£».—Ky the Ret unis Uiude in 184 1, 
and picM'uird to Pailiament in 1837 ( Pari. Ptipn \ f.>r that 
vear. \.d. xKii.), the nuiiibor of parochial ‘►ciiools vva.', ihiii\- 
ibiee, witli 39 teachers, and a number of sclioiais vaiMiig 
fianu 1331 lo 1^7)7, nearly Iwo-thirds of whom were ho>^. 
the number of oilier schools was one huudrod and lwei\i>- 
onc, with 138 teachers, and a number of sclioliira Viii ini^^ 
from 3552 lo 5211, about ihree-fiftlis of w hom wen: boy*: ; 
making a total of one hundred and fifty-four srliooU, wr)» 
177 teatdiers, and from 4^H > to 096!) Bclmlars. By miik.i:/ 
an allow, iiic(‘ for <leii‘cii\e returns, ihoesiimated numb^•l■*>f 
schului^ la* hUjipoT^ed to be from (>670 to H825 'Ihc number 
oi clnldien belwecm tlu* nge.s of five and fifteen who hiuc 
learned or arc now leaiiniig to write, as specified in tin* 
returns, !«» 2-11)7, but the ertimated mwnher, nuking lUie 
allowuncu for deTSKulivo reinrns, is supposed lo be 4'>59 : llie 
luimbcr who have learned or are learning to lead is h\ tb.e 
returns 4223; but uflvu* allowing for defective reinins, i- 
supposed to be S4.S9, which is probably not half llie w1ji*Io 
number of cluldicii in the sliirc. The above leluiiis iclale 
to day-schools alone, not to Sumlay schools. 

The state of cducaluui in the uianufac lining palish if 
Kils)lh is d>*clared by the inspector of imsoii" to be un^aii'- 
faclory. (Second Prpart, l\irl. Pap. Jor 1 837. vol. \x\n i 
‘ Many parents altogether neglect the viistrucium of thoir 

children Il is Cslinialed that about iwo-lhiid- of Jlm 

adult poi)ulaliou aie able lo lead easily. The people art: no! 
however mueh given to reading.* There is a great deal of 
drunken nes.s, and many ofiVneos are committed, cldellv a 
saiiUs and petty tliefls, which escape dciectiou ai.d pno;' li 
rneiit, the police he. ng inellicieiit. Cnme had ludocd in- 
creased, but not in a greater proportion than iMipiilalioii, 
and the olVonccs W'ere of a less heinous cbc.viicter. {lit r^rf, 
as abo\e.) 

There appear to ho many otfenec.s of rather a pell) kind 
m this couniy, Ihoiigli imt many that are vu) seiioiis Tin* 
most common are assaults and thefts. Falkirk. Aha, and 
Lennoxiowii of Campsic, wiih their irspcc.ti\e neiglihonr- 
hoods, aro tho places in which otlences are most fitNjUonf. 
The offences at Falkirk are chielly assaults ami |cit_v 
thcBs; but tho assaults appear to be derreasing : ihcv 
occur chiefly alCurron (the most noioviuus place for oIIVmc.s 
in the cast side ol the siiire), and are usually occasioUi-d 1>\ 
drunkenness. Grangemouth, on the other hand, is one of 
the most quiet and orderly places in the district. Tic* 
highland parish of Buchanan, the parishes ofDivmen an 
Killcaru in the western part of the shire, HnUlernoi h m ilic 
south, and Boihkennar undSlamannan in the cast, lue staled 
to be pailH’ularly free from crime and disorder. 

There is a good deal of cnme at Stiilmg, where ihcic »'•. 
for tho size of the ))l ace, a conoid era Ido dt ordciU joj-id.i- 
tion, eoii'^isliilg of prostitiitc.s, lhicve>, and ollo-r 1 .m "‘ •' "4- 
racters; and thero uro always a number of ui-riiits m \\v^ 
town, by whom half the crimes and dishn Ij”-**' ' - ^'''>'1 

VuL. \MII.-R 
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initlf.l. (hfijvcton </ Prisons' Serond, Tiunl^Und Fourth 
Rtrpt-ris.) 

Histui'!/, .UUkjuiIiO'’, L?r,— Stiilm)*blnro wui, at Iho most 
anUi III li:,iiiii<*al j l uoil, iia-lviiU tl iu lliu iGriitory of tlio 
Aa/iroi'ioi (l)aiini'jmi), a mitioii luonlioued by Plulemv and 
by ol C‘jit‘Mfvstcr, who ciuUs ihuui l-)aninii. Ihoy 

weui --n'odi Ld by Aj;iioola, aj). 80, who Ibimed a Ime of 
toils ih Miyli thrir tcrntoiy. roachini^ acros^s the island from 
ihi* /lisiuarinm, or Fnihof Koilh, to the Giulia or 

Clyde: I his hno of furls, the llonian general Lolliiis 
IJibu'u^ in the reign of Anlonimis Fins, about a.d, MO, con- 
nerU'd li) .1 (ontii'n.nis Mnipart of earth or Inrf. Wheiher 
all il<t l< ri< uhu li may be tiaced, or whieh with good lea- I 
son are .>u|«V‘)-ed to hn\e existed along tlui lino of the lam- | 
parr, wen bni-t by Aguenla, v»r whether the number was in- 
<ivaNf.'<l bv Uibieiis and bis successors, eau not now be de- 
te.muied. Tbe i-nts, hUe the conueeting iiunpart, were 
(oi.^inally of earib. but appear to have been, at a subse- 
tjocnl pel io'l, faced with Slone. 

1 bo iain)wiiL of Urhicus, or. as it is soinoliinos railed from 
I In? onipeioi* in whose scMgn it was eunslruoted. ‘the rampart 
of Antoninus’ f Antonini V'alluin), cummeneed on llie shove 
of the Frith of Forth, a. liille to the east of Ibnrowstownoss 
In CinhtlijjoWMliire. and ran westward through latiliihgow, 
iMii'ing, 1/anaik, and Uuinbartim ^lllles. iuilK‘Cl>de at 
Wot or Old Kdjiairiek It consuied of a eunipaialively 
sliglit raiujjarl, with a deep diteti on the iioilh side, and a 
military road aecump.m} mg ii on the south side; there* 
m iins of u aie popularly k»MWii as Graham’s, Oiaiiuo s, or 
Grime's l))ke, a nanie the origin of which la not asceriumed. 
It entered Sinlingshiru in ibe paush of Folmont, aboni 
throe miles east of Falluik, and inn wost-sonib-west 
through Polmuiit and Falkirk parishes, into a ilctuehed part 
of Dnmbai Minshire. In ihu parish of IVlniont all ii aces of 
the woi k hiiNC disappeared, but in Falkirk there are some 
traces of I ho diteii, wbieh aie partieulaily ohservahle in 
C'alleiidar park and Lmrieslown, ju*t to the east of Falkiik 
town. The lemains ol one of the furls mav he seen at 
(’anile Cary, six miles west of Falkirk, jnsl wheie the r.iin- 
pviiM leaves the shire. It is a square fori, with an area of 
si\ acres, the rampart of IJihicus forming Us northern side; 
the military way pa-'sed through it Irom ea.^t to we<t, and 
another imlilarv road enlored U from the south. Several 
niui(juitica liave been dug up in the rums* of a bouse in the 
soulb-east angle of thin fort ; and from tbe number of hu- 
man hones found in the building, and from a gieat quantity 
ol bi.rnt wheal, it is .••upposed ilial the guriisun must have 
been slangliieioil. and ihe place burnt by the natives. It is 
Supposed to }iu\ebcen tbe Kopia (CJoria) of Fiolemy, Ariollier 
fort, alioul Ibiee miles and a half to the east of Casile-Cuiy, 
IS deserdied by lioy (Mtlituri/ Auifijuilirs of the Romans in 
Hntoin), and Niiinno {Hist, of i^tirUno'shire) \ but all 
nar-o>. of it have now disappeared, cxccqit a slight elevation 
of the ground marking Us site : it was called Rough Castle. 

At Camelon near Falkirk, about three-quarters of a mile 
to the norliiward of the rarajiurt of Urbicus, were to he 
^een, some years since, the lemains of a Roman .station, 
'i’/iey were on a Romuii road, which let! fiorii the lampart to 
tile Ftnlli, which It ero.->hed above Siirling, mid thence to 
tile ItonniM posts in Perthshire. Roy describes the station 
at ( 'i.inelon being, from its extent, and the luany ve-^tiges 
oi biiiidiiigs remaining iii it, one of the most considerable 
\ liu h iho Romans hud in North lintain. It consis.ed of 
two pally, too souibern pari appealing to have been ihe ori- 
gmul siaiiun, and ibe iioribein iiarl a subsequent addition. 
All iiacc^ of It have now <U>a])p<‘arcd, Tbe Alaunaof Rich- 
aid ol Unencesleri.s .supposed lohaxebcenat Kier, m l,.eer()pl 
pariftli, b<*iwocn the rivers Teith and Allan, norlb of ihe 
Foiih, noL fur from Stilling; hut there do not appear to 
have hi on any n aces of works ob>erved. The names Alannu 
anil Allan probably embody the same clement. The Roman 
road .just ineniioiied prohahly ran fioin Camelon by Alauna 
oi Km- to Ln.dom (Anloch), Victoria, and other posts in 
Pc! til "hue. ooiiM' pails of this road may yet be ohsci ved 
near Camel. m. It was fornicily, and perhap.'* i» still, called 
t'amtloii causeway. U is a very curcfnlly-made road, eoii- 
hisiing of ,se\eral layers of stones and earth, tilling a trench 
made for it, and rising above the level of the ground, so as 
to form a rai.sed causeway, with a small ditch or drain on 
each side. 

A singular building on the banks of the Carron, near 
where the iron- works are now, supposed to have been a 
snccllum or chaptd, was dcniolishud about a century since 


It was a circular stone building, of nearly ‘20 feet diameter 
inside, with thu walls vising perpendicularly at first, and 
gradually closing iiiNvavd so us to form a dome, with a large 
circular opening at the top 1 1 feet 8 inches in diameter. 

There arc some other antiquities referriblo perhaps to the 
Roman period, or to the periods immediately be foie or after 
it. There are a few of the stone monuments cuinmoiily re- 
garded as Druidicab earthen forts, cairns, and mouinis or 
barrows, in Baldernock, Muiravonside, Gargumiock, lJuiii- 
pac^ l.ogie, and other parishes. Of the condition of the 
shire in the ages succeeding the Roman dominion we ha\e 
no account, ll was probably debatcuble ground, lying near 
the frontier of four kingdoms, having the Anglo-lsaxon 
kingdom of Northumbria on the south-east, the British 
kingdom of Stralh-Clyde on the south-west and west, the 
Scottish on the noiih-west, and the Picti-h kingdom on the 
north and noith-east. It is slated by Niuimo, but wo be- 
lieve on very questionable authority, that a seveie battle 
was fought near Stilling, between the Scots, under iheir 
king Kenneth II. (Mac Alpin), and tbe Jbet.**, in the couise 
id' that vexoluiion which united ilie vScoilish and Pietish 
kingdoms under one sf'cplie. Nimnio {Hist, of Stiriin>(' 
shtrr) IS disposed to trace the name (Jambnskcmieth, near 
Stirling, to this battle, and to rcguid some large stones 
(supposed by otheis to be Onudican near ibe chuieh of 
L«\gie, two miles north ofiSiirling, as niemoriaks of it. 

As the united kingdom of the Scots and Picl.s was ex- 
tended by the addition of the territories of the Sli\ilh-(Jly do 
and Cuinhnan Bntons, and of the northern part of the 
Anglo Sa.xoii kingdom of Northumberland, Stirling beeame 
an important town, from its cential sitmUioii, ius strong foi- 
j ticss, and Its commanding the pa-sage over the Forth. It 
eaily beeume a royal bnigh. sharing the lioiiour with Kdm- 
burgh, Berwick, and Hoxbingb. Its oiiihcsl known charter 
is of Alexander 1 ., A.n. 1110 , but this is simply conflrinaluiy 
of one conferred previously. 

Cambnskeniieth abbey, one of the most eminent in Scot- 
land, was foundeif, .v.i> I N7, by David I., king of Scotland, 
for regular canons of St. Augustin, on a small peninsula on 
the iioilli side of the Forih, a lillle below Stirling. Of this 
I edilice siunc ruined walls and the belfry tow’er still exist. It 
was not unfrequenlly called Slrixehng or Stirling Abbey, 
from it.s neighbourhood to ihiil town. 

Ollier lebgious houses in the shire were founded by .suc- 
ceeding monaichs. 

In tbe invasion of Edward I. Stirling was abandoned by 
tbe Scots and oi cupied by tbo Knghsh (a.d. 1 21)0). In the 
rising under Wallace, that chieftain, liaving made consider- 
able progress in F<ufai shire, advanced to Canibnskcniielh 
on the Forth with about lO.OOu men. to oppose the Eiigh-h 
army, which was advancing to Stilling, under the ordeis of 
the earl of Waienne and Surrey, guardian of Scotland, 
i and of Hugh Givssingham, an ecclesiastic, wdiom Kdward 
hud made treasurer of Scotland. At the bridge of Stirling, 
at that time a wooden structure, half a mile above the 
present ‘old* bridge, the English, who numbered aboxe 
60.0U0, were, through the weakness of Surrey and the pre- 
sumption of Cressingham, utterly routed (lllh September, 
A.i» 1207), and the whole of Scotland was lecoveied by the 
blow. Next year (a.d. 1298) Edw’urd in person entered 
Scotland with an immense army of 80,000 infantry and 7()0U 
cavalry, besides a body of Gascons, and at Falkirk routed 
Wallace, who could muster only a third part of the enemy's 
niimbeis, and whose inferior force was further weakened by 
the disunion or treachery of its chiefs. The Scots lost 15,000 
men; the remains of their army retreated to Stirling, but 
uiialdo to hold the town, they reduced it to ashes: Wallaco 
resigned his ottice as guardian of the realm; but Scothiiid 
was not immcduilely subdued. Stirling castle, which was 
garrisoned by the English, was besieged by the Scots, under 
the regeiUh, Corny n of Badenoch and John de Souhs. ond 
foired by famine to surrender (a.d. 1299). When in ad. 
i:)03 Edward overran Scotland, Stirling castle hold out 
against him, and (Ilumyn broke down the bridge, and with ull 
the force he could muster encamped on the ground whit h 
Wallace had occupied before liis great victory. Edwaid 
however passed the river by a ford, and dispersing Comyn's 
force, quanhod for the time all resistance, except in Stirling 
castle, in which a handful of brave men held out for three 
months against all the efforts of the king in pevson, and 
which was the last fortress that surrendered in Scotland. 

In the reign of Robert Bruce, who had recovered Scot- 
land from the English, the great battle of Bannockburn was 
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fought in this shire (\.d. 1314). Bunnock-bum is a small 
liMilci llowing oastward, south of Siirling. and falting into 
llui Forth below that town, and 1ms given name to a tlouriaii’ 
ing manufacturing village on or near it. Stirling caMle, 
winch a|ipears to have been hold by the English ever since 
its last oaplure by Edward L (ad. 1303). had been besieged 
by Hructi, and was to surrender if nut relieved by niidsuiniuer. 
It was to the relief of .this fortress that the English host of 
lOO.Ono men were advaiuong, Bruce, with 40,000 men, en- 
camped between Stilling and Bannockburn, and here 
awaited the attack, which ended in the niter defeat of the 
English. Siirlmg castle sunendeied, and Scollcind was 
delivered fioin impending ruin. This was tiie third time, 
in seventoen years, that the fate of that country had de* 
pended on a battle fought in this shire; twice, at Stirling 
and at Bannookhnrn, it had been delnercd hy the contfiet. 
and once, at Falkirk, had fallen under the power of its 
enemies. 

In AD. 1333 Stirling castle, with the re«t of Scotland, 
catnc into the hands of Edward Babul and his Engll^h albc'*. 
It was retakgn (a.d. 1341) hy the Scots after a long and 
gallant deroiicc. The garrison were compelled to surrender 
hy famine. 

In the reign of James II. Stirling castle wns the scene of 
the iissassinatioii of the earl of Douglas (\ d. 1 151). The 
troubles of the reign of Jamc.s 111 wcrig brought to a close 
in tins ^lule by the battle of Sauchie burn, a small rivulet 
midway bet W'l'eii Falkirk and Stilling, (^.d. The 

insurgent lords, wiih the king's .son (afiorviards James IV.) 
at their head, gained the victory over the loyal army, and 
James thrown from his hoise in the flight, wns muidered in 
a cottage to which lie had been earned. 

Sill ling castle was I lie I'lecpiciit residence of James V„ 
anil fioni it lie rrcapiiMiily ls^ued on those e\curMon«< in 
winch lie mingled in disguise among his subjects Sir VV. 
Sciiti's * L:i<l> of llio L'llvc* dolaiU a supposed advc-iiureof 
the king 111 one of ihe-e excursions. 

Janice \’l. was cv(»wmd at Stirling (a.d. 1 'ai?) at thirteen 
noun!..'^ old ; .uul doling his ohildliood. usually re.sided here 
wi.h ills piccopicr Boclianan, who wrote here his ‘ History 
ol S<*«'iiand.’ In tlu* tr.mblc i )<eriod ot his minority, while 
ill'- Scoiijsh jiaiiuiiocnt wcie a-'semhled at Stilling (a.i>. 

ihc ii.kIcis tjf It wiTO suipri.'.cd and eaptiavd hy a 
parly of 4(M) men. '•ent liom Kdinhnrgh castle by KnUaldy 
of (JiaTi,.M\ who held out iu that fort res., for Queen Mary. 
'I'lic '‘Uipn''ing party wore however dcfcaletl, and the pri- 
s'Mio* icscucd hy tile earl of Mar, who sallied from the 
cii^tb'. The call of l^nnox, ilw legeni for the kiug, was 
morially wounded in tlio fray. 

The earl.s of Angus and Mar, w'i I h others of tliosc con- 
ceiiied in ‘ llie raid of Rulhven,* look possession of Stirling 
town and castle (a d. but were soon obliged to \|uit 

the place and flee into England. Returning ne.\l year with 
a considerable force, they occupied the town, and prepared 
to invest the casilc, where the king (Jamc.s VI.) was with 
a ^ory inadequate force. An acwin modal ion took place, 
and the judicial sentence which had been passed against 
tho fugitive lords was reversed. This liansaciion isconi- 
munly called ‘ the raid of Stirling.* 

Prince Henry, eldest son of Janies VI., was born at Stir- 
ling (\.n. 151)4), nnd bis baptism was performed in tho 
cattle with great state. 

On occasion of the disturbances which arose* at Edin- 
burgh on the introduction of tlie New Liturgy in the reign 
of Charles I., a.d. 1(>37, the privy council and tho court of 
.session removed to Stirling, to which town none were al- 
lowed to repair without a warrant from tho privy council ; 
but on tbe very evening on which proclamation to this etfwt 
wos made, and another proclamation read appointinji the 
use of the Liturgy, a body of 200t> armed men entered the 
town, from whence they mareliod next day to Edinburgh 
to consult about further proceedings. 

The last victory gained hy Montrose in his brilliant cam- 
pjtifin of 1044-5 was in this county. General Baillic, an 
oflicoi of experience, who nominally commanded the Co- 
venanters, was compelled by ‘ the Committee ’ which had 
bcori appointed to direct and control him, to attack Mont- 
rose. who, with the Royalist army, was at Kilsyth. Baillie 
had 6000 infantry and 1000 cavalry, while the Royalists had 
only 4400 foot and 500 horse; hut notwithstariding Iiis 
superior luimbors, he was utterly routed, and nearly ail his 
infiintry killed or taken. Ho fled with such of his cavalry 
as ho could collect to Stirling. 


After the failure of the Scots* ( xpnlition n>i<. K*,, 'n.^l m 
favour of Charles!., under ihe duke of Haniiltou i \ -> u, )«.,) 
those who hud opposed that expedition io-.e in ann- j 
body of Higlilaiidevs of the insurgent parly, undci ilu- 
quis of Argyle, was surprised ai. Stiibng and ml •.> ^ 

or captured ; the rest of the parly, under the eaiK of 
toiiii and Loudon, were posted at Falkirk^ and wiih tiK io wi, 
accommodation was entered into, wlncli brought tlu* atlim 
to an amicahlo i.ssue. The Scotch army retired to Sinlm- 
after their defeat hy Cromwell at Dunbar, \.d. 1650; rind 
again occupied I lie town and encanipod at Torwood, alMjut 
six mde.s south of it, previous to their ill fated marcli i«j 
Worcester (a.d. 16.31). Cromwell was encamped at Lin- 
lithgow, and vainly attempted to draw tlie Royalists, win, 
were commanded hv Charles II. in person, to a battle. Ho 
stormed Callender House, dose to Falkirk, in their siglii ; 
and ha\ mg obliged them to iidreai from Torwood to Si ir- 
ling, captured many of their sick and a ronsideiJihlo unan- 
tity of military stores. Chailes having marched into Eng- 
land and been follow^cd hy Cromwell, Monk, whom ilie 
latter Imd left behind him, occupied the lowm of Sin ling, 
and in a few days forced the castle to surrender. The cattle, 
and the steeple of the church, near which the besiegers had 
planted their batteries, bear still tlie niai ks of ihe diuruige 
sustained during this siege. 

Ill the rebellion of 1715 the Royalists, under the duke of 
Argyle, marched from Stirling lo encounter the lelnds 
under the carl of Mar, at. SlierilT Muir near Dunhlimc. 
[Peuthshirk.] The higbiaurt district of Slirlmgdnre was 
about this pcruHl the Jesort of the cclehialed Rob Roy. In 
the rcbcilion of i745 6 General Cope look post at Stilling 
previous to his maich into tbe north of Scotland ; but liu; 
Yoni»g l*retender eluded bim, crossed the Forth liebnv 
Sliriing, and marched to Edinburgh. On the relrcivt, of 
the lebels from P2ngland they besieged Siiilmg castle ( l^ili 
of Januaiy, 1746), and General Hawley, at the head o( a 
coiisideiable force, having advanced to rebove it, was de- 
feated by them (17lh of January) at F'alkuk. The JLiyalists 
nurnbureil about 6001) men, the msurgt nls rather more. 'J‘ho 
loss of men was not great, but .some pieces of cannon 
wcie taken, nnd the whole affair was discreditable botli to 
Hawdey and hi» troops. The siege of Stirling castle was 
resumed after tho engagement, but finally abandoned on 
the approach of the royal army under the duke ol (kimhcr- 
land ; the rebels qjt^boir volrcal blew iip iboir powder ma- 
gH 2 inc and ubundoned tbeir cannon and a number of their 
sick aii<l wounded. 

During the political excitement of the year 1820 sumo 
skirmishing look place at Boiuiv Minr, near Falkiik, he* 
tween the KadicaLs and Ibo mili.nry, who were sent to re- 
piess the di.sluvhances, Tlie Radicals, who were aimed, 
weiechietly from Glasgow. 

The principal antiquities, besides Stirling Castle and (^mn- 
buskenneth Abbey, ate the lonuuns of some old ca-tiv *. .ind 
towers There is the keep of an old castle in nr the K niiiin 
fwt of Castle Cary, on the line of Cibicus rampaii. Dun- 
treatli Castle, in Stialhhhuie parish, is a tolerable cxIiMi-in* 
ruin. The remains of Colziuni Ca''lle ciow'u an eminoiice 
near Kilsyth; and the castle of Alnioiui is a nia>sive niiii 
between Falkirk and Linlithgow. The mins ol Manu.d 
Priory are near tho castle of Almond. 

(AW /7 Accnunl uf Scotlami; Nimmo’s ihsf<,rtf 

if Shr/w^rshht* ; 'r>ilors Ihatory of -ScoUand ; 
men Ui rtf f*npm\ iS'C- > 

STIVER. I Money.] 

STI/OLO'BlUM.a genus of plants which was so t.ann d 
by Persoon, from stizOf ‘ lo prick," .and /o/>oy, ‘ a pnd.’ frino ilic 
pods of the several fepecies being covered with hispid haii'.,. 
The species have now been removed chietly lo Pachviln/u^ 
[Dolichos] and to Mueuna: of the laitcr of lhe><‘ 
bium now lormaasubgeiius. Tho principle specioNot Mnconii 
have already been mentioned under the article Cow i n n, 
or Cow AO K, which is no doubt a corruption of the HuhIm- 
stanee name kiwaeh^ which is the Muenna pruritn ol 
Hooker, indigenous in various parts of India, but uMiully 
confounded with Muciiua prurims, a native of the VVt* >(. 
India Ishtndis. The Indian M. prurita is distinguished by U' 
smaller leaves, its more obtuse leaflets, the middle om* Ihm:: 
more truly rhomboidal, its flowers more constantly in fluccj. 
and by its legumes being much brooder, coinpic.se i. 
and free from any raised line on the back of tlio \ dv,*, 
whilst in tho American M. prunen^ the pods hu* r. ..u>wcr, 
terete, and keeled on the valves. Another valuable but 
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liltlo known pprcies is Macuv'i nif/n, tho fioin mnre of the 
ol MaMi-jtins a!Kl Bon j bon* and tliought to be a 
native of Arabia. Ji is inuxersally employer! in the above 
islands for r'lmclnnj' the soil for the cnliualion of sugar. 
The thick (Mvrning of herbago with which the soil becomes 
covered, must be useful in pvcventinu; the soil from bccoioiiif? 
parched, wiule the whole crop, beinjjj afterwaids ploughed 
;n, is found (o bo liminently useful in enriching the soil. The 
x'cd has hcun introduced into India and is spreading over 
the con II I rv. 

SI’Jl!:i<NSTOr.PR. JONAS MAGNUS, was born De- 
cember 8, 1 7 77, in the parish of Stenquist, in tho province 
of Sbdcrmanlaiul, in Sweden, of rc'-p<’c table parents, but 
wlio weie so poor that they could allord to give him only 
the ino'.i oidinary education. In all probability therefore 
his tiilcni.s would have remained in obscurity, had not his 
iinii'^ijR.l ahilifies attracted the notice of Baron Fletvvoorl and 
imsc of his friends, who put him to scdiool at Strengniis, 
\v)iore he soon di'-tinguishcd himself, and whence he was 
■iflei wards sent to finish his studich at Upsaln. He bcctns 
bow'cvcr lo have been very .scantily providcMl for, since in 
‘oder lo oke out hi.^ means of support ho was obliged lo give 
i. 'soii.s and employ him*relf in iriinslatiiig novels for book- 
M‘llers. .\t length an event occurred in 1802 which he him- 
•^•’If has described a!> a most pro}>itious revolution of fortune, 
'laincly, his being taken into the family of M. Hoskow, a 
.nLMclram.ns tutor lo his two sons, one of whom (Bernhard) 
lia^ since distinguished himself as a poet, and has edited 
•jiiui of Stjeriisiolpe’s posthumous pieces, with an inttu'csl- 
Mig biogiapliy of their nulhor. From this event however no 
’jK'nnaiienl mKaiitnge to Ins c’lcumstanccs seems to have 
lesultcd, for notwithstanding his allachmenl to his studies 
!io determined to renounce his prospects in any of the 
learned profcs.sion.s, and to accept a .small appointment iri a | 
public oill< e (tho Krigs-Kxpedition), devoting only Ins j 
Ici.-siire time to literal y occupations. Tlu•^e cooMated at 
fil'd mercl) of translations of Muller's * Siegfried' and other 
(Jeiman romances, to tlio extent of about 30 volumes. It 
was then that ih?sko\v, wishing to assist him. olfoied him a 
‘‘ilualion in his own counting-house, with a salary moie than 
d.iuhle of whv\l he then had; but he rejected ih« well- 
meant propo'^al, saving, that he preferred drinking water 
aud writing versos to drinking wine and casting up accounts. 
Though he him.*iOlf might not consider the labour of trails- j 
Jaiuig drudgery, lliat kind of it in which he first engaged ! 
'va^ certainly unworthy of his talents. Tliorefore although 
it IS 10 be regietted that he did not midorlake some original 
work of similar extent, it was not without advantage lo the 
literature of his own country that he afterwards trans- 
plniitcd into it some of the jiroductions of such writers as 
i>rv allies, Wieland, and Voltaire. Besides * Don Quixote,’ 
•Ol -eron,’ .and sonic of the tales of Voltaire, his translations 
I ! this class include those of Pope’.s ' Rape of the Lock,’ and 
Blumaiicr's ‘/Kneis" (which latter poiim he completed by 
lubluig the ihicc last books, and which is considered lo be in 
many respects even superior lo the original) ; not to mention 
a number uf minor pieces, both from anlient and modern 
poets. Among liis original productions, which are com- 
paratively few, the principal are, ‘ Lunkenlu.s.’ a dramatic 
|)o])u]ar tradition; the * Argonauts and his comic talcs in 
\ 0 ,)> 0 . 

Notwithstanding his decided taste for works of fancy and 
Iminoiir, satire and wit, his reading extended to others of 
a vciy ditfcicnt class, to mathematics and the physical 
sciences, gcidogy and astronomy, lo which last study he was 
greatly atiai hcd. Accovdiiia; lo his biographer Beskow, the 
siinio remarkable sort of eoiurast di^^phiyed itself in his con- 
verse iuu, for lie would t>ass alternately from the gayest and 
lixelicst topics to the most serious, from the most playful to 
the ino-it profound. His conversational powers were, in 
fact, of the highest order : it was there that the originality 
of his mind fully dis\daycd itself, for ho pos.sessed such 
oxtraordiiuiry improtusatore talents, that he would delight 
his auditors almost an entire evening by a continual flow of 
wit and eloquence, which carried away both himself and his 
licarcis. Thes^j capiixiitmg qualities and tho amiableness 
of Ills personal character, his frankness and his diain* 
torestoducs).s, caused his society lo be greatly sought after 
by all who were disfinguished in literature and art ; whence 
It was said of him that he was not only known to all 
Sweden, but intimate with one half of it. He constantly 
lofused however to become a meniher of any literary 
.society for which iiislilulions he entertained no great 


respect. If IS epistolary correspondenoo was very extensive, 
and was marked by the same qualities as Ins converaaiioii, 
though hitherto but a few specimens of it have been pub- 
lished by his biographer. He had commenced a translation 
of Ariosto, but did not live to mako any great progress wiih 
it, being carried otf by a paralytic attack on the 17th of 
September, 18.31. (Beskow, Mtnnesiecknmg.) 

STOAT. [Weasels.] 

STOBAE'UiS, JOANNES, a native of Stohi in Mace- 
donia, whence he derives his name Stobaeus, lived either 
at the end of the fifth or in the sixth century of our mia. 
Respecting hU life «o particulars are known. We possess 
through him a number of extracts from antient Greek 
writers. He collected them in the course of his extensive 
reading from more than five hundred authors, both in prose 
and ill ver^e, and put them together, and arranged them 
according to subjects for the use and instruction of his sun 
Scptiraius. Wo are thus indebted to Stobaeus not only for 
an immense number of fragments of well known antient 
writers, but some authors would be altogether unknown 
to us if Stobaeus hud not preserved their namc'i, together 
with some of their sentiments. The words of Greek poets 
are of coui-se quoted verbatim, but in regard to prose 
writers he followed two different inothods; soinotimes he 
quotes the author's own words, and gives us real extracts, 
and sometimes he gives a nieic summary or epitome of what 
his author contained. Ho himself called this anthology 
fixiin Greek literature, ’Avi^oXdyiov trXoywv, airot^^fyfiarutv, 
viro^ijKilir, tiiid divided it into four books. But the work has 
come duwm lo us in a somewhat dift'erciil form. In our 
MlStS. it is divided into three books, which form two sepa- 
rate works. The first and second books arc usually called 
’KicXoyat ^vtriKni, dirtXficrcicai, koi yS’iKai, and the ihiid ’Ar^o- 
Xdyioi/, or Seniiones. It has therefore been suppoNcd lliat 
one book of Stobaeus is lost, but it is more probable that tho 
* Seriiioncs’ contain the third and fourth book.s in one, ac- 
cording to the original division. It is true that the third 
hook at present consists of 127 or 128 ehaptens while in the 
lime of Pholius the two la^^t book.s together only contained 
100 chapters. This dift'erence in number however may be 
accounted for by supposing that some of tho larger chapters 
were divided by copyists into two or move smaller one^. 

The ediiio prinoeps of iho * Eclogue * is that by W. Canter, 
Antwerp, 167J, fol., with a J.^tin translation. It wu.s re- 
printed, together with the *Sermone8 ’ (tho first editton of 
which was edited by Trincavelli, at Venice, 1530, in 4lo.), 
at (feiieva, 1609, in fol. C. Gesner published three editions 
of the * Sermones.* under the title ' J. Slubaci Sententiae,’ 
Tigur.,1543; Basil., 1549, andTigur., 1559, with many at bi- 
Irary alterations. The best modem edition of tho ‘ Eclogse * 
IS tliat by A. li. L. Heoren, with notes and a Latin trans- 
lation, Gilttingen, 1792-1801, 2 vols. 8vo. ; and the best edi- 
tion of tho ‘Sermones’ is that by T. Gaisford, Oxford, 1822, 
4 vols. 8vo., reprinted at Leipzig, 1.823 and 1821, iii 4 vols. 
8vo. A complete edition of both works of >Stobaoii9 has 
been published by Tauchnitz, at Leipzig, 1838, m 3 vols. 
16mo. (Schull, (ieschichte der Griech, Lit,, iii., p. 395-414.) 

STOCK, the English name for the genus of plants named 
by Blown Matthioia, [Mathiola.] Many of the bpecies of 
this genus are groat favourites in gardens, on account of 
their handsome flowers and fragrant smell. In order to 
rai.'ic the more valued kinds, as the double-stock gillifluvver, 
the Broinptoii and queen's stocks, the seed should be saygd 
from plants growing among double flowers, as it has been 
proved that such seed produce more plants with double 
flowers than the seed obtained from plants bearing double 
flowers. The seed should be sown in May, and when the 
young plants have attained a heieht of two or three inches, 
they should be thinned out till they are about nine inches 
asunder. The plants that ara lakon out may bo planted in the 
flower-border, at about six inches distance from each other. 
If the following winter should bo severe, they should be 
covered over with mats. In tho following spring they will 
produce their flowers. The annual or ten-week stock (Mat- 
thiola annua) may be sown three or four times in the sea- 
son: in February, March, April, and May; those that 
are sown in the last month will blossom till Chrislroas. 
All file annual sorts may be treated in this way. The 
double varieties of the shrubby kind may be propagated 
by cutting.s, under a hand glass, and placed in a ifliady 
place. A soil that is light and mixed with sand is the best 
adapted for them. TJio stock will not bear transplanting 
at a late period of its growth, as its fusiform root is qot 
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iiuppliod with latoriil railiclcs. and the B|iongndu» at ihu end 
of ilm root ai'o almost smc to bo destroyed when this 
Ojieration is deferred beyond a few weeks. 

STOCKBRIDGE. [Hampshire.] 

STO'CKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, is sittiAlcd in 
59® 20' N. lat. and 18® E. long., on the channel by which 
the lake Miilarn discharges its waters into the lialtic. Foh 
lowing the numerous windings of this channed, iho open 
sea is reached at a distance of 38 miles from the (own, but 
in a straight line the distance does not exceed 24 miles. 
The channel varies in width between less (ban a mile and 
five miles, and is interspersed with numerous rocky islands. 

The city of Stockholm is built partly on the continent 
and partly on nine islands formcfl by the above<n)entiuncd 
channel ; the islands are called holmen. In the middle of 
the channel are the islands of Stockholmeii, also culled 
Stadon. because the town was originally Arst built on it, 
and Riddar Holroen (the island of the 1. nights). South of 
them IS the largo island of Sbder Malm, nl the western ex- 
tromily of which are Lang llolmen and Rilkning Hol- 
men. North of the channel a largo portion of the town is 
built on the continent, and called North Malm. With this 
purl is united the island of Kongs Holmen (King*s 
Island), which lies west of it, and those of Blu-^ii Holm, 
iSkepps Holmen (Island of Vessels), and Kaslell Holmen, 
which are east of North Malm. 

Tlic Staden, or Stockholm, occupies the centre of the 
lowni ottd contains several fine puhlic and private buildings, 
'fhe* royal palace, an edifice of great architectural merit, 
stands on an eminence, and is surrounded hy a large garden. 
Besides the apartments in which the royal family reside, it 
contains a library, colleciions of paintings, coins, and anti< 
(jiiities. Before the exteiiMivc court-yard of the palace, and 
near the bunks of the channel, is the colossal statue of 
Guslavus HI, of bronze; and in its vicinity, along the 
easicru shore of the island, is the projier harbour of the 
town, ill which the largest vessels find excellent anchorage. 
.'Moug it there arc large storehouses for foreign goods. 
Fan her to the west is the cathedral, or St. Nioolai Church, 
also culled ‘ storkyrUa,* or head church, in which the kings 
of Sweden arc now crowned ; and at some distance from it, 
on the Hiddurhustorg (or Square i»f the Hall of the Knights), 
1 -' the statue of (JuslavuA Va&a> of bionze. From the 
square a stone biidgc h ads ti» liic Riddurholmon, winch is 
much .smaller than Stockholmwii, but which contain.s several 
largo puhlic hui)<ling.s, nmom; which arc the old paluce and 
the old church of Iliddarholrnen, in which the kings and 
d sliniJ'Usiied persons boin in Sweden arc buried, and about 
live thouaniid flags are living up, the trupUiea of the Swedes 
in their numerous wars. The legislative body also holds its 
meetings here. 

Slider Malm, or the southern division of Stockholm, is 
built on the island of the same name, which is about three 
miles long and nearly two mile.s across in the widest part: 
it is joined to Stockholroen by a long bridge of boats, and 
provided with a large lock on account of (he great rapidity 
with which Lake Malai'n somelimos discharges its waters. 
The surface of the island is rocky and very broken ; and 
though there arc also many fine buildings near the channel, 
the interior of this soction of the (own is mostly composed 
of small wooden houses situated bet ween rocks and swamps, 
and of gardens and corn- fields. In the Sodor Malm is the 
great depdt of iron, whence it i.s shipped to all quarters of 
the globe. The must remarkable of the buildings are the 
town- hall, the Danviken or Great Hospital, and (he Maria 
Magdalene and (he St. Catharino Church. The island of 
Lung Holmen, wliich is farther west, and is united (o the 
Slider Malm by a bridge, contains the houses of correction ; 
uiid on Rilkning Holmen, which likcwisro is joined to Siider 
Malm by a bridge, there is a park. 

The Norr Malm, or northern division of the town, is on 
a gentle slope, which gradually nses about 200 feet above 
the sea-level. It is much better built than tho Sbder Malm, 
and has several fine squares and streets, among which King’s 
Street is distinguished by many good buildings. A well- 
built bridge connects it with Storkholmen. On the finest of 
(he squares, called that of Gusiavus Adolphus, is tho bronze 
equestrian statue of that great king. One of the sides of 
the square is occupied by the opera-house, a fine large 
edifice. Not far from the square is the king’s garden 
(Kunga Tregorden), a fine piece of ground, planted with 
trees and^used as a public promenade, in which a statue of 
Chnrle.^ XHl. has been eroded ; and near it is the play- 


liou.se. Among the chuudik's of Ih.-i )>-u' -.r 
that of Adolph U!» Ftcdc'iick isdis;ini:Mi«.lKMl 1,', u Ihwi.u .\t 
the uorllic'rn cviremny I'f Norr Midm is tl-.e ol 
which ia.well piovidcd with aslioiiumiciil iusstromcuis ;iud a 
library; and somewhaL farther i.-» the botunual uanKu. 
The island of Kungsholpiou, winch lies west of Non- M.il'.j, ’ 
is joined to it by two bridgc.s. It, iy not mucdi built on. hut 
contains tho great iron foundry established by an English- 
man, Mr. Owen ; a largo ho.'jpital, tho Bible printing-uHicc, 
and the royal cannon-foundry of Marieberg. Omliguous m 
the Norr Malm on tho cast is LadugunU Giirdct, on which 
formerly were some ro}al funns, a part of which however 
has boon built upon ; whilst another part has been con- 
verlod into a roynl park, called Huinblcgord (liop-gaideii), 
to which the public hus access. The island of Blasii Hob 
men, which has been cOiiveited into a peninsula by filling 
up the narrow channel which divided it from the continent, 
is north-east of Stockholmeii and south-east of Norr Malm, 
of which it now const itulcs a portion. It coulaiiis some 
fin^buildings. Contiguous to it, and only sepaiaiod by a 
narrow channel, over which there is a bridge, is the small 
island of Kyrkholtnen, from which a long wooden hndge 
leads to Skeppsliolmeii, where the (lotilla of the skill a us 
stationed. Another wooden bridge leads to Kastellljclmen, 
a very elevated Nland, planted with fine trees: a castle is 
built liero for the defence of tho entrance of the harhonr. 

There rs probably no capital ui Flurope, except norhaps 
Constiiritmoplo, which can be compared with Stockholm as 
to the beauty of its environs. The numerous channels be- 
tween the inlands — in some places contraciedlo Ihenarrow- 
iie-s of a river, ami at a short distance expanding to the 
dimensions of a lake, enclosed hy a rocky bank, changing 
cotitinually in elevation and form, and overgrown vvitli 
beech, hiicii. and pines, and at several places cut hy narrow 
valloys, partly cullivated and partly coveied with meadows 
— piesentan infiniiL* variety. Conn try -horses are dispersed 
over the hills surrounding the town; but the place which is 
must resorted to for pleasure is the zoological garden, 
which lies ca.stward of tlie town, and is .separated from tlio 
Skeppsholmcn and Kastellholineii b> :i narrow arm of the 
sea. It is a peninsula two miles long and about one inde 
wide, and il« surface is diversified by groves of bivcb, bccch, 
and pines, by steep rocks and numerous depressions, fie 
quoudy covered vvitb a fine turf. \Vilhin the zoological 
gaideii is tho royal eounlry-seat of .Johansdal, foimerly 
called Rosendal, which is suiruundcd by a large park. Other 
royal country-houWif? are north of Norr Malm, as Ulnksdal, 
Huga, and CarUberg : (be last is now a niililarv academy. 
Bui the most distingnibhed of the rojal couiitry-liouses lie 
to the west of tho town, on islands in the lake of Malern ; 
they are Gripsholm, Drottningholm, and SwarUjii. Drott- 
iiiiigliolm is an edifice distingnished by great beauty, and 
contains a fine collection of pictures and coins. Swarisjd is 
surrounded hy an evlensive park, 

Stockholm IS the .seal of (he government, and gcntM-ally 
also the place where the logislalive btnlic.s meet. 1 1 con- 
tains consequently the offices of all the branches of admi- 
nistration and the superior courts of justice. There are 
several scientific and literal y societies, among which tJm 
Royal Society of Sciences has greatly contributed to the ad- 
vancement of natural philosophy, chcinisirv, .'iiid natural 
history. There is alsoaRojal Academy ot liicidturc, his- 
tory, and antiquilie.s; the Sw'cdisli Academy, whoso object 
is to promote the cullivalion of the native language ; an 
acndtMiiy of military sciences, an academy of liberal arts, a 
musical awidemy, and an academy of agriculture, iiie 
charitable institutions arc very numerous, and in tfus 
respect Stockholm is superior to any other city in Europe of 
equal size. The iustilu lions for education are also nume- 
rous. Besides a w'cU-conductcd graiuinar-school, thcie :ito 
some schools for tho middling classes, and (4 elementary 
schools, mostly conducted on tho plan of Bell and Lain a>'- 
ter. There is also a school for grown-up per>oiis wbo.-e 
education has been neglected, and who wish to improve 
their knowledge. 

Tho population of StocKliolm consisted, according (o llic 
census of i«25, of 79, -173 individuals ; in 1.S33, according t^ 
ForsoU’s account, of 81,000; and in 1839, of 83,853 per- 
sons, according to tho same aulhorily. The number of 
fiinilies in 1825 was l l,4.'lfi, of which 131 1 were iMtluT 
wealthy, 8777 in comforlablo circumstances, and J poor. 
Tho nuuiher of persons employed by govermneiit and their 
families, the military included, did not e\i ecd ? tj.I : and 
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I ho romaiiulci* ronsi>lo!.l of incivhanl.s, IrailcsmtMi, mocha- 
ilia's* an»l sciimon, \vil)i their families, iiml the pevsons at- 
tached to their bu^iec'.'i. 

Stockholm is the mobt industrious and commercial town 
of Sweden. Theic* are munufactnros of cloth, cotton, calic'o, 
silk, ribands, .sni;'«r, tobacco, leather, ca.st<iruii, and soap. 
Ihit no bran h of manufacturing industry is carried to such 
an extent, oithor in Stockholm or in any other place in 
Sweden, n-i to supply the demand, and large quantities of 
foi>Mi*n manufactures, and cspochlly KngUsh, are annually 
tmporleil. 

■ hic commerce of Stot;kholm is more important. Nearly 
the whole of the superlluous ]>rodure of the countries 
noilh and west of Stockholm is brouglit here, to be ex- 
ported to foreign countries. It is mostly shipped in 
Sw cdt>h vessels, of which in l s27 Stockholm possessed 140, 
with nearly ‘27,tU)0 tons burden, and crews amounting to 
1 51)7 persons. The most important article of export is iron : 
according to «n average of ten years ( 1S‘21-IS30). it 
amounted annually to 31,993 Ions. The second arflclo 
IS limber, boaids, &c. ; and the third is lar and pilch. 
Minor article® aie copper, cobalt, i eady-hu ill vessels, linseed- 
oil and oil-eakcs, tobavjco, steel, bricks, and a few' nianufac- 
iiueil articles. The most active commerce is carried on 
with Knglarnl, the United Slates of North America, 
Denmark, France, Prussia, Portugal, the Netherlands, and 
Italy. I'he mo^l important articles of import are sugar, 
coli'co, wine and hranuy, rum. wooilon manufactured goods, 
cotton, silk, linens, china and crockciy, hemp, cotton, cheese, 
potash, hides and skins, tallow and candles, train-oil, dye- 
ing-woods, raisins, almonds, t opper, cinnamon and cassia, 
tei, butter, and wool. 

( Forscll’s Statistik row Schimlrn ; ForrelVs Antechnvif^nr 
of'vrr Sren'sp, Stockh,, 1839; and Sc.hubcrrs durch 
-Sr/prm/cw, Lnjdandt &c. ) 

STOt:KINa WEAVING. [Wkavino,] 

iSTOCKPOHT, an important manufacturing town and 
narhanieninry and municipal borough, on the river Mersey, 
t>ar:ly in the parish of Manchester, in the hundred of Sal- 
ford. in the county of Lancaster, but chiefly in the hundred 
of Miiccdesficld, in the county of Chester, 180 miles uorlli- 
wo'^t from the OcntTal Post-oihre, Lomlou, by the coacli 
(ronnorly mail) road, through Barnet, St. Alban.s, North- 
ampton, Leicester, Derby, A^hhourn, Leek, and Miiccles- 
lield, and about sc\ on miles south-east from Manchester. 

Stockport, aiiiicnily called Stokeporte and Stoeport, was 
UKi lc a fiee borough In Uoborl de Stokeporte, with the 
•p.'imnsion of Edward I. as carl of Chester: the same 
Uobert. had the grant of a market and an annual fair. 
Tlu re was an antient c.islle at Slokeport, of which not a 
vestigo now rem'dm. 'J'he town was g.irrisoncd by the 
Farliameutarians in the great civil war, and was taken, 
,\.D. Ki.i l, by the Roydl]«ls, under Prince Rupert, who liad 
pieMously repulsed the garrison, 30(Mi in number, when 
il.iiv marched out to attack him: the Parliamentarians 
®ubM*qnently recovered the place. Stockport-bridge was 
Mown up in ly-lo, to preM'til the retreat of the rebels after 
liinr advance to Dolby; and they were in consequence 
oM'i;ed to wade thiough the river. 

'llm pmish of Stockport, which is wholly in Cheshire, 
»‘oniprchen(ls an aioa of 24,810 acres, with a population of 
‘iii.iil'v) : it IS divided into fourteen chapelries or townships, 

I • wliich iho township of Stockport (which coincided with 
tlu' iiiiticnt borough) had an area of 1710 acres, with a po- 
Miilaiion of 2j,4fi!) ; but the town htiving extended beyond 
;i»o township, and across the Mersey, into Lancashire, the 
pniliamcntary boundaries were, by the Boundary Act, made 
to comprehend, in addition, the most populous jiarls of the 
township of llcaton Norris (in Manchester parish), part of 
ihc township of Kiinnington, in Stockport paiish, and the 
hamlets of Jhinksway and Edgfdey, in the townships of 
(Jheiidle Bulkoley and (^heatlle Moseley, in Chcadlc parish ; 
the wliole having a population of about 43,000. The town 
.stands at ilje junction of lhf3 rivers Tame and Mersey, 
and con-isfs of a number of streets irregularly laid out, 
with, a large npori market-place in the centre. It is well 
]>avcd under the provisions of the general Highway Art, 
and is hgliicd with gas under a local act. The principal 
part of the town is built on a sleep and irregulor hill of 
.--oft ml sandstone, I ising in some parts precipitously from 
the south bank of the Mersuy. The market-phicc and the 
parish church are on a tolerably extensive levtd on the 
Munmit of the hill ; iho streets leading to them are steep 


and narrow. There are four bridges in or near Iho town, 
over the Mersey, and one over the Tiniie. The * old 
bridge’ over the Mersey, near llie market-place, is of one 
arch, built high above the river to avoid the inconvonience 
causoil by the sudden and violent swelling of the .stream, iind 
having its abutments built on the solid rock, winch lieie 
lines the banks of the river. Below the ‘old bridge’ is an- 
other bridge, of eleven arches, crossing not only the liver, hut 
its valley, at an elevation of 40 feet above the water. The 
arch over the river is of 90 feet span ; most of the dry inches 
are on the Cheshire side. This bridge was built that Ihc 
Manchester and Buxton lurnpike-road might avoid the 
ascent and descent caused by the uneven site of the town. 

The parish church is. for the most part, modem, having 
been rebuilt early in the prcsonl century, in the iierpcmli- 
cular st>lc of architecture. It has a tower with pinnacles 
and pierced battlements, a nave with sido aisles, and a 
chancel. The chancel is the solo remaining part of the 
former building, but it has been much altered. It had a 
One east window of decorated English character, but much 
decayed, the old church having been built of soft red-sand- 
stone: there were also some line stone sialis m the south 
waljof the chancel. There are three other places of wor- 
ship of the establishment in the borough, viz. St. Thomas’s 
church, built a.d. 1825, ii liaTnUotno building of (Jiecian 
architecture, with a tower .surmounted by a cupola; St. 
Peter’s chapel, a neat brick building, erected about ibe 
middle of llie last century ; and a district chapel of modem 
erection in Heaton Norris. Besidc-s these, there arc a num- 
ber of dissenting meeting-houses of different persuasions. 
There were, in 1834, three for Independents, three for Me- 
thodists, and one each for Baptists, Uiiitnvians. Roman 
Catholics, and (Quakers. There are some very largo Sunday 
school- rooms, built by subscription at a cost of above tiotit}/. ; 
a granimar-sohool, lately rebuilt by the Goldsniiihs (.’om- 
pany of London; a very large national school, an iuliimary, 
which IS a very ornamental building, and a small lliealre. 

Stockport is one of iho principal seals of the cotton manu- 
facture. Pigoti's ‘ Directory ’ for 1834 eniimciales iumi Iv 
one hundred and twenty firms in Stockport and Ileuioii 
Norri.H engaged in different branches of tins manufiu luK! ; 
there are also three cotton-printing establishment®, two 
bleaching establishments, and !^(^vclal dye-lionscs. To iho 
cotton manufacture, whndi is the staple of the town, nni) l^e 
added the manufacture of silk goods, thread, hats, hrusiics, 
spindles, and shuttles. About 4500 men W'crc, in l.'‘31, 
engaged in manufactures in and round the town. There 
are several breweries, a distillery, several iron and brass 
foundries in Ibo town, and a great number of bricks are 
made in Ibo neighbourhood. Tliere are three banking esta- 
blishments. A bronch cnnal communicales with the Man- 
chester and Ashton canal, and the town is on the line of 
the Manchester and Birmingham Railway, which has been 
opened between Manchester and Stockport. The market 
is on Friday, and is the most important in Cheshire for com, 
oatmeal, and clieese. There are four yearly fairs, chielly 
for cattle. 

Stockport w’asformeily incorporated, but the corporation, 
previously to the late Municipal Reform Act, had gone to 
decay; a mayor was chosen at the court leet and baron 
of the manor; but his office was merely nominal, the 
jurisdiction of the town being in the hands of the county 
magistrates. By the Reform Act Stockport was made a 
parhain<^nlary borough to return two members; the bound- 
aries of Ibo borough have been already described. I’lio 
number of voters, in 1835-6, was 1137; in 1839*40, 1279. 
By the Municipal Reform Act the parliamentary boundaries 
were adopted for municipal purposes, the borough was 
divided into seven wards, a number which the revising 
barristers reduced to six ; the town council consists of four- 
teen aldermen and forty-two councillors, and the town has 
a commission of the peace. 

Stockport has an auxilia^ Bible society, a news-room, 
and a subscription hbravv. Two newspapers, * The Stock- 
port Advertiser’ and ‘fho Stockport Chronicle,’ arc pub- 
hshed in the town. 

The living of Stockport is a rectory, in the rural deanery 
of Macclesfield, and in the archdeaconry and diocese of Ches- 
ter, of the clear yearly value of 1882/., with a glebc-iioiiso. 
Tho chapelries of St. Thomas and St. Peter are curacies, of 
the clear yearly value of 1 J ()/. and 220/. respectively ; HtJaton 
Norris is a clunwlry, in Iho parish and rural deanery of 
Mancluister and in the same archdeaconry and diocese as. 
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Stockpovt; its clear yearly value is 11 C/. The townsliips of 
Slockpoi’l, Urmiunglon, H<MU)n Kerns. CliOHdlc llulkelcy, 
aii<l Ohciulle Moseley, which are wholly or partly in the 
borough, had the following number of hchools in — 



Day 

8d»otar». 

Sundoy 

ScIukiIh. 

S('1tut:xrii. 

Smekport • 

50 

1962 

8 

7259 

Brinnmgton • 

2 

114 

• • 

• . 

Heaton rJorris 

0 

481 

4 

1141 

Uheadle Bulkeley 

0 

336 

3 

653 

Cheadle Moseley 

4 

163 

I 

315 
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74 

3056 

16 

9398 . 


One of the clay-schooU at Stockport is an cndowned 
grammar-school, under the nationage of the Goldsmiths’ 
Cvnupany of London. It haa, in 183;i, loOboys; another 
was a national school, with 235 boys and 1 70 girls. One of 
the Sunday schools, ‘ the Stockport Sunday-school/ was not 
exclusively connected with any denomination. The Bible 
was U!»cd as the school' book, and the children were taken 
altcrnulcly to church and to dissenting places of worship. 
This school, with four braiudies. had, in 1833, 5244 scholars, 
about half of each sex. It was supported by sukscription, 
and was under tlie management of a committee elected 
from among the subscribers of a guinea and upwards, and 
of visitors chosem from among the persons acti\ely engaged 
in ilic .school. There were iwo liliraries, a teachers’ library 
of S50 volumes, and a scholars* library of 1700. There wimo 
coiinecled wiih tlio school a religious tract society which 
circulated yearly 30,000 tracts, and a Bible association which 
disinbiUoil yearly about 400 copies of the Scriptures. 
There were no paid oIHccm's connected with the institution. 

SrOUKS, in llvu ticulture, are young trees which arc do- 
signed for the reception of the grafts or buds from other 
tivo. The proco^'S by which a part of one tree is translciied 
to another is ealle»l grafting or budding [GR.4vri>aj, and 
the object attained by it in gardening is the .scouring the 
coniiuuance and multiplication of an individual plant that 
nny poabC'^s peculiarities deemed worthy of preservation. 
]i is b> tins proco.ss that the great number of varieties of 
c.iiltwated fruits are preserved with remarkable integrity, 
and by which a constant improvement may he ensured. 

Ill tluj ])iocess of gnifiing much depends on the stocks 
whicli are employed, and it is by ascertaining llio best modes 
of grownig stocks, and the relation that exists between 
the various kinds of slocks and the grafts and buds that are 
upon thorn, that we are to look for the improvement 
of ilio various kinds of garden fruit. 

Stocks are for practical purposes divided into three kinds. 
Gr ib stocks, free stocks, and tlwarf stocks. Crab stocks are 
those which are grown from the seeds of wild and uiigrufted 
trees, as the cherry, plum, opplo, &c. These stocks are 
commonly used where a large and hardy growth is desirable. 
In the selection of wild stocks, those which grow cleanest, 
and are freest from irregularities of the stem and defects in 
the hark, should be chosen. Free stocks arc those which 
are raised from the seeds or layers of fruit nndoixdiard trees 
which have been grafted. These stocks are found desirable 
when the object of grafting is to obtain choice varieties of 
apples, peaches, nectarines, apricots, or plums. Dwarf 
stocks arc tho.se which aro raised from low'-growing shrubby 
trees. They are used in the gtafLing of low-standards for 
small gardens, also for wall-trees, and espaliers. 

Stocks aro raised in nurseries from seeds, suckers, layers, 
and cuttings. When raised from seeds, they should be .sown 
in the autumn, in beds of common liglit earth: all lateral 
branches should be cut off as they grow up ; and, according 
to circuinstauccs, they will he tit for grafting in ouo, two, or 
throe years. Stocks may bo used when they have attaineil 
the sise of a gooso-quiU, up to (hat of a man’s Anger. When 
stocks arc wanted expeditiously, they may be produced from 
sin kers taken up and planted in the autumn, when they 
will be ready for use the following July or August. They 
are not often raised from layers and cuttings. 

In the selection of stocks, not only is care required that 
they be of the sumo kind as the graft or scion, but that 
there is a proper relation between the rapidity of their 
growth according to the objects wished to bo attained, 
Wiien the growth of live scion is more rapid than that of 
the stock, It will soraJtimcs die. This is the case with 
peach-ti'ces budded on plum-slocks and pears on the haw- 
thorn. At the same time, when trees aro natiirolly too 


luxuriant in leaves and branchos, they may be cKx-.u-ri ,! jm 
their growth ami made fiuilful by plarmg a '-cuui Uom ilu ;,! 
on a block that grows blower tbun tbemsohe-. In .,v 
apples may be dwarfed by bcMUg grown on puiudise, j-e o, 
quince stocks. Of this fad Knight gives the followinu cv 
planation : — ‘ The dLposilion in young trees to pruduee uml 
nourish blossoms, buds, and fruits, is incrctiscd by tins 
vent obstruction of the descending sap; and the IVuit i4’ 
such young trees ripens, 1 think, somewhat earlier than upon 
other young trees of the same age which grow upmi sturk-> 
of their own species ; but the growth and vigour of the lieo. 
and its power to nourish a succession of heavy cro|>'«, aie 
diminished, apparently by the stagnation, in the brancbe^ 
and stock, of a portion of that sap which, in a tiec growing 
upon its own stem or a slock of its own species, would de- 
.scend to nourish and promote the extension of the rootb. 
Tho practice therefore of grafting the pear-tree on llic 
quince-stuck, and the peach and apricot on the plum, where 
extensive growth and durability are required, is wrong ; hul, 
it is eligible wherever it is wished to diinini-.h thc\iguui 
and growth of the tree, and wheie its durability is not 
thought important.* {l7f>rL Tnms.y Vx.) 

It is frequently de.sirablo to.‘'clect llK).se stocks whit-ii arc 
hardier than llio scion, for the purpose of ensuring the 
growth of the latter. Not that the slock has any power ol 
communicating hardinc5.s to the scion; but those stocks 
that are accustomed to colder latitudes will supply a sutli- 
cieiil quantity of sap, and bo able to resist the mlluence of 
a decrease of bottom heat. 

M. Dubreuillc of Rout u haa lately pointed out the fact 
that the kind of soil in which a stock glows has sometlnng 
to do with its being adapted fertile growth of certain scions 
Thus he found that in the chalky gardens about that ctiy, 
neither the plum nor the wild chouy would do as stor ks 
for stone-fruit, nor the doucin or quince slock fur pcais 
and apples. The crab was found best for the apple, the 
wild pear for the cultivated pear, the almond for the pliiin, 
and the tnahaleb for the cherry. 

The following table, from Dr. Lindlcv’s 'Theory of TLu- 
ticulture/ p. 24, gives a comparative view of the blocks that 
were found hoU suited for the scions of tho apple, pe,u', 
plum, and cherry, in three dinerenl sods: — 


SciQHJi. 

Apple 

Penr 

Plum 

Cherry 


LtMmy Hoil. 

Doucin. 
fSpniuce. 
Piiim. 

Wild chvvrv. 


Stocks 

Chttlk suit. 
Ural). 

Wild pear. 

Almond. 

Muhulcb. 


Doucin. 
Quince. 
Almond. 
Wild c her IV. 


It has long been known that Timny muoiis did bettLO' on 
another species of slock than on their own, but it was not 
known that soil could have any iulluencv) on this; and 
hence i.s opened u field of interesting inquiry for the vegeta- 


ble physiologist and horticulturist. 

iSTOCKS, a term applied to the various 'Funds’ whu-h 
constitute the national debt. The number of diblimt ac- 
counts of slock on which dividends were paid in 183‘J waa a-i 


follows : — 


Doidviuts not oxcvednig 

£ 5 . 

85,069 

Doidcndi nut 

£ .'ioo . 

2S27 

10 . 

45,147 

1000 . 

I3hi’ 

50 . 

98.916 

2000 . 

2l)b 

100 . 

200 - 
300 . 

26,205 

14,816 

4,495 

Kxecediiig 

2000 . 

192 


Each proprietor of stock may lrans(’er his interest to 
others by sale. When the lian.-sfer is elTcctcd by a brokci 
he must be authorised by a power of attorney from his prin- 
cipal, the stamp-duty on which is 21.?. 0(L\ and the docu- 
muy bo so drawn us to cmpowcM' him both to buy ain) 
soli stock and to i*cccive the dividends for the perhon by 
whom ho is commissioned. Few peraons buy or scdl stock 
except Ihrougli the medium of a broker, but the gcnoird 
practice is to receive ihcnr dividends tlieiiihclve.^. The piii- 
ebuser acquiics the dividend due upon the slock fur ilio 
current half-year, and thus at one point ibere will bo .i 
sum of 2‘.).v. id. due on Ihree-per-cent. stock, and a 
fortnight afterwards only U. 8rf. On the barg.iin being 
completod, the parties repair to the Bank or Soutli 
Hou.^o (according to the stock), where the iiclual tra/i-b r i.s 
1 effected. *For this purpose the seller makes out -i n 'te m 
writing, which contains the name and ilc.^igmUion ol the 
seller and purchaser, and the s.uui and des^ niinuu -d the 
stock to be trainsfcrrod. lie delivers this to tuo proper 
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clerk, and ihon fills up a loeoipt. a piinled form of wliicb, 
with blanks, is oblaiiitd ai the ollice. The<!ork, in the 
nnii\n time, e\aanucs ilu? seller’s accounts: and if he find 
him possessed of the slo. k proposed to bo sold, he makes 
out the Iranfn*. This is sii^ned in the hooks by the seller, 
who delivers the receipt lo tlieclork; and upon the pur* 
chiiser\'> .sicnin^ his acceptance in the book, the clcik si^ns 
the receipt us witness. It is then del'vcred to the purchaser 
upon pii)menl of the money, and thus the business is com- 
pleted.* (Dr. Hamilton, History of tfw Nutioniil Debt.) 

l^:ii};ains in slock arc tiausacteil iu the Stock Exchange, 
in Cupel-court, Bartholomew -Ian Brokers and jobbers 
who arc not inembors assemble in the open court in front 
of the building. All the more respectable brokers are 
mcrnher.s of the Stock Exchange, into which as.sociati()ii 
they are oh'Ctcd annually by ballot; but many of the 
jobbers are said lo bo persons of wealth. The governing 
bi>«l\ eon.sists of a committee of twenty-four, also elected by 
ballot. The csiablishcd rate of brokerage is one-eighth per 

cent, (or '2s. (Wl. in the lOO/.) tipon the amount of stock 
fraiisfciTcd. There is no stamp-duty or tux of any kind 
upon traii.sfers of Government Stock ; but the transfer of 
Bank Stock under ‘2,0/. costs 9a., above that amount, T’a-.; 
of South Sea Stock under lot)/., 10^., abote it, 12s.; and 
of India Stock, of any amount, 1/. 12^. 

The dividends on all descriptions of slock are due half- 
yearly, either on the 5lh of January and .Otli of July, or on 
the 5th of April and 1 0th of October, and are paid about a 
week aft Cl wards; and for about six weeks previously, the 

book. H at the Transfer Ollice being closed, transfers cannot 
be legularly made. The tian.^fer' on each stock are effected 
at Ollier time.s only on certain days in the wcL*k, which may 
be iiMjcrtniiied by a reference to any Almanac. 

The bargains for /fW iorm a very niipoitant portion of 
the biisiiies.s of the Slock Exchange. They are bargain.s to 
deliver slock on a certain day at a certain price, tlie seller of 
couivo holieviin;^ that the price will fall, and the buyer that 
itwiilri-»e When t lie period for coinpleling the barguu 
hasariived. a setllctnenl is insually effected without any 
payment of stock, the losing party simply paying thedif- 
i'eiencc. ‘These bargains are usually made for certain days 
fixed by a eommiHec the Stock Exchange, called settling 
of which there arc about eight in the year, viz. one in 
each of the months of January, February, April, May, 
July, August, October, and November ; and they are always 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thur.sdiiy, or Friday, being the 
days oil w in-cIi the commisciioncrs for the reduction of the 
national debt make purchases. The settling days in January 
and July are always the first days of the opening of the 
Bunk books for public transfer; and these days arc notified 
at iliu Bank, when the books arc shut to prepare for the 
dividend. 'I’hc price at winch stock is .sold to bo transferred 
on the next selllitig day is called the price on account. 
Soinciime;, inslo.ad of closing ihc account on the settling 
day, the slock is o.irried on to a future day on such terms 
as the paiiie.^ agree on. This is called a continuation' 
(Dr. Hamilton.) Time bargains cannot bo enforced in a 
court of l.aw’, and. the parties are held to them only by a 
sense of honour and self-interest, and the fear of cxclubion 
from the Stock Exchange, which rums tlieir credit. A de- 
faulter, in the language of the Stock Exchange, is termed 
a ‘ lame duck,' and his name is ])ostcd for a certain time in 
the gre.it rnom. The sellers of time bargains are also tech- 
mcally called ‘ bears,’ and the buyers ‘ bulls Ihc interest 
i f the former being to beat down prices, and of the latter 
lvi rai.^e them. 

Slock of a high denomination may usually be bought 
cheaper tbaii that of which tho nominal interest U lower; 
and it is thrrefuro the most advantageous for temporary in- 
vestment. There is always a probability that llio stock 
be.iring the highest rale of interest will he reduced by the 
government when a favourable occasion presents itself; but 
the ))ricc of any one stock may be takeh pretty nearly as an 
indication of the prices of the rest. For example, w hen ) 00/. 
ill throe per cent, stock costs 90/., the par would be 105/, in 
a ihivo and a half per cent, stock. When the Govenir 
lucnt reduces the interest on a particular stock, it U gua- 
ranteed against further reduction for a specified period; 
and thi.s period having expired in regard to the New Three 
and a half per Cent. Slock, its redative value, compared 
W’lih the Three per Cent. Slock, is as 90 to 99, there being 
always a probability that the interest on the foimer 
may bo reduced. The llucluatioii in the price of stocks 


generally may be traced lo an almost infinite varicly of 
causes — to the abundance or scaicity of money, and the 
opportunities of employing it to advantage m mcrcaniilo 
speculations; to the rumours of a new loan, or of the im- 
position of a fresh tax, or even tho repeal of a tax; to ru- 
mours of war; uml to innumerable other circumstances 
relating to the trade, fiiuiuce, and other domestic afiair.s of 
the cutuitry. In 1797 theTliroe per Cents, were reduced to 
the lowest point which they have ever leached (47|) by tlie 
suc4‘ess of the French armies, combined with adverse cir- 
cumstances at home. 

The fulluwing^s a brief notice of each description of stock 
at prosent. e.xisling, which arc bought and sold on the 
Stock E.xchangc, witli the amount of each on the 5lli of 
January, 1841: — 

1. South Sea Stock, divided into the Company's Stock, 
or {lading capital, amounting to 3,062,784/.; Old South 
Sea Annuities, 3.197,870/.; New South Sea Annuities, 
2,460,830/.; and South Sea Annuities of 1751, 523,100/., 
all of which have been created out of tho capital of tlic 
famous South Sea Company by successive Parliamentary 
anatigemcnls. Tiio intercsl paid by the State upon the 
whole amount of this .stock is now 3 per cent., aUhough the 
dividend received by tho propriotorH of the 3,662,784/. of 
Company’s trading stock is .34 per cent. The additional 
half per cent, is obtained from certain fines and from the 
allowances made by Government for the management ot 
this portion of the public debt. 

2. Debts due to the Bank of England, amounting to 
14,686,800/., advanced at different times by the Hank lo the 
public; the Bank receives interest on tho amount at the 
rale of 3 per cent. 

3. Bank Annuities, created in 17-26, amounting lo 
8‘2.3,25l/. This slock was originally 1,000,090/., whicli w:is 
raided in 1726, by lottery, lo pay olf arro.irs tliat had m-cn- 
nuihilod on tlic Civil Lwt, and for which Exchequer Inli^ 
hud been previously issued : it bears interest at 3 per cent. 

4. Consolidated Annuitiea*. commonly called Three t)«*r 
cent. Consols. The amount of lliis stock, in January, 1841, 
was 362,542,977/. It was oiiginally formed by the union 
of several funds which had before been kept scpaiaic, in the 
year 1 75 1, at winch period it was little more than 9,008, i»0U/. 

5. Three per Cent. Heducod Aniiuitic.s, amounting to 
125,861,030/. This stock consists of vaiious sums orignmllx 
borrowed at a higher late of iniorest, but on which tho in- 
terest has been aftcrw'ard.s reduced at different time.<f. 

G. Annuities at .34 per Cent., 1818, amounting to 
10,159,721/. Formed in 1818, partly by the funding of 
Exchequer bills, and partly by the conversion of cei tain 3 
per cent, consolidated and 3 per cent, reduced annuities. 

7. Reduced 34 per Cent. Annuities, amouiUitig lo 
66,259,849/. Formed in 1824, by tho conver&ion of a 
former stock called the Old Four per Cents. 

8. New .34 per Cent. Annuities, amounting to 1 45,225,865/. 
Formed in 1830 out of the foimer stock called the New 
Four per Cunts. 

9. New 5 per Cent. Annuities, amounting lo 428,076/. 
Formed in 1830, by the same arrangement out of which the 
New 3ji ]>er Cent. Annuities then arose. 

The total amount of the Irish Stocks, on the 5lli of Ja- 
nuary, 1841, was 33,909,266/. 

Besides these several stocks, there are — 

1. The I..ong Annuities, occasioning an annual charge of 
1,294,140/. These have been granted at difforerit tunes, 
chielly as premiums or douceurs to the subscribers to loans, 
and all expire on the 5th of January, 1860. 

2. The Annuities per 4 Geo.* IV., ch. 22, commonly 
culled The Dead Weight Aniiuity. This is an annuity of 
585,740/. paid every year by the public to the Bank of 
England, and to bo so paid till the year 1867, in considera- 
tion of advances to the amount of 13,089,419/. made by that 
establishment. [National Debt.] 

3. Life Annuities per 48 Geo. llL, cb. 142, 10 Coo. IV., 
cb. 24, and 3 Will. IV., ch. 14, occasioning a charge of 
857,856/. These are annuities upon the lives of indivi- 
duals, which the Commissioners for tho redemption of ihe 
National Debt were originally empowered to grant by an 
Act passed in 1808, in exchange for so much slock in 
intcrmiiiablo annuities as was* calculated to be of equivalent 
value, according to a scale varying with the liuctuations in 
the prices of stocks. In 1829, however, Mr. Finlaison, ths 
Government actuary, discovered that the tables which had 
been all along used in these calculations were erroneous. 
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tljij x\ct upon which tho annuities are no'.v granted 

wa.s 

4. Annuities for terms of jears, under the above Acts, of 
which the piesent charge is 1,314,927/. These annuities 
aio gisinicd for various terras of ton years and upwards. 

y I’hmj aro certain Toniincj., ana other Life Annuities 
5 ;rantetl hy various Acts, of which those forming part of the i 
Enylssh debt occas^ioiied, in January, 1841, a charge of j 
and those forming part of the Irish debt, a charge 
or34,j3u/. 

The ino following descriptions of stock, iiy addition to the I 
avo constantly operated upon by the sale and pur* 

; ii I'-c of shares at tlic Slock Kxclujuigo. 

i ]jtink Stock, being the trading capital of the Bank of 
I'.'uJ.c.d, or that upon which interest is paid to the proprie* 
tor'*, .-uiiounling formerly to 1 4,558, 000/.» but since the last 
rciicwiil of the charter, in 1833, to only 10,914,250/. The | 
snicic^i. is 8 pel* cent. j 

Kust India Stock, or the capital belonging to the East | 
India Company, amounting to 6^000,UOU/. Ever since 
I'lct the inicrcsl upon this stock has been 10^ per cent. 

Hessdes these English funds, shares in many descriptions 
of foiTigti stocks, which have been created by loans raised 
in Lius counlry, are constantly for sale in the xnon'ey- 
markot, as arc also shares in railway, canal, mining, and 
numerous other similar speculations. 

SH OCKS, a wooden machine fitrioerly ranch used for the 
of disorderly persons by securing their legs. 
Tljo liiijo when they were first used in England docs not ap- 
pear; but in the second Statute of Labourers, 25 Edw. 111., 
A.D. LhiO, ill I he octave of the Purification, it is enacted that 
iv Crar-UMy artificers shall be put in tho stocks by the lords, 
stewards, bailifi's, or constables of the towns where their 
ofioni'o has been committed, by three days; or .sent to tlio 
i)c\« gaol, there to justify thera8elvo.s ; and that stocks b<* 
luiule III every town for such Of casion between that time and 
tlu* uC Pentecost, i/?o/. A« /., ii., 234.) In 1376 the 
>itt uuoMrt jiruyed the king for their e.stab)isltment in every 

\ I i.rj:o. {I hid., 3 n .'i 

T'-* ' Kmg Jicar.’ ad ii., sc. 2, Shakspero has inlro«luced 
ill!' .(oi-k', upon tho stage. Funnor, commenting upon the 
p is- i-.'c i.‘fe Malorujs edit. 1821, vol. x., p. 99), 

rjav*., Jt slu.uld lx* rctiiemoercd. that formerly in great 
hoU 'O", as still in sunm colleges, there were moveable stocks 
ii;r »!i»* f onectum of the servants.* Tho last pair of stocks 
‘•rcik HI K'ujdou lemainod till within these very few ye^sin 
Pd’ li oiroet. Lincolns Inn- Fields. A whipping-post 
I adfoincd the slocks. 

‘ TOCKTON. distinguibhcd as STOCKTON-UPON- 
'liiES, a town in the south-west division of Stockton 
w.iid, in the county of Durham, 340^ niilea from the 
th iienil. Pobt-offic.e, London, by railway tiirough Biiming* 
ham. Waiiiiiglon, Maueboster, Noiluanton, York, and Dar* 
lin;;ton; or 2124 by the coach (formerly mail) road 

ihroi gh Barnet, Biggleswade, Norman Cross, Stamford, 
(i rani ham. Newark, East Retford, Doncaster, Abberford, 
RorouLrhbiidge, Thirsk, and Yarm. 

Stockton was ill an early period the residence of the bi- 
shops of Durham, who hud a halt here, which afterwards 
waa called tlie cusile, (hough in fact only a strong moated 
manor house, where Bishop Morton took refuge (ad. 1640) 
wljcu ihe aimy of Charles I. was defeated by the Scots in 
ihc skumibii at Newburn- In 1645 tho toWn was occupied 
hy the Scotch army ; and in 1647 the castle was ordered by 
pailiamerit to be dismantled, and was entirely demolished 
in 1652. It commanded the passage of the river. Tlie 
traces of tho moat and embankment slill mark the site. 

The towh is situated on the left bank of the Tees, which 
approaches ' the town in a northward direction, and then 
makes a sudden bend toward the east. The town is 
hudiput with considerable regularity; the |>nnctpal street 
is hroud, and extends nearly a tn a straight f ^he from 
souih to north ; other etreete elih^ hratich this at 
right angles or run parallel io it,' The w)iarf ie on the 
bank of the river, just abbve (he bend, end runs parallel to 
the High Street. Nemr' the south end of the High Street 
tile J.ondon and Darlington ioads, umte^Ventec i| from the 
\ycht ; and quite at iis Southern egtreoniity a road frotA U bonds 
111 St to tho hoiith-easr, then to the east, and crosses tho Tees 
iuro Y’orksh iro by a stpno’ brid^ of Iti'e utrches, erecfed (a.d. 
176 1-1771^ ill t^he pf^oq of ine existing furry. 

TIk! streets ore welt patted, and ligweiTi with under a 
bscal act. The houses sto for the mist paft of brick; tho 
P. C,No. 1432. * 


few that are luidt of stone arc from tho inaUi-,al^ of tho 
cahlle. The chun-h is on the cast side of ihc l!hj;h Street, 
and at the eastern cud of the chuich is a gictui. n/.w n\. 
closed and formed into a square. Altogether Siot'k'on is 
one of the handsomest, and cleanest towns in tho nurih of 
England. Tito church is a spacious and convenient buck 
building, erected early in the last century, with a tower m 
(be west end 80 feet high. There are places of worship for 
Independents, Baptists, Unitarians, Quakeis. Wosleyaii and 
Primitive Methodists, and Roman Catholics, The town- 
ball, in the middle of iho High Street, is a rospectablo 
quadrangular building, surmounted by a cloc k tower and 
spire. Theru are a custom-house, a news room, nsscinhly- 
rooms, billiard- rooms, and a small theatre. Tbeie is a race- 
c.ourse on the opposite side of the Tees. ^ 

The parish of otocklon comprehends an area of 4190 acre-^ . 
the population, in 1831, w'as 7991: it is divided into the 
three township.^ of Stockton, Jlartburn, and PrerUon: the 
township of Stockton, which contains the town, has an area 
of *2610 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 7763. The 
principal manufacture is that of linen and sail-cloth, which 
latter employs 4U0 hands: somo ship-building, rope and 
sail making, and yarn and w'orsted spinning are carried on : 
there are also iron and brass fuundrieM. breweries, and aoie- 
ml corn mills, Stockton is a port : ilio harbour is fbrme<l 
by ilie river Tecs, the navigation of winch has been im* 
proved by a cut. just liolow ilm town, whereby a con- 
siderable bend is avoided. The chief imports aro timber, 
deuls, masts, spars, staves, iron, hemp, l!ax, tallow, oak- 
bark, linseed, clovcr-seed, hides, &c.t chielly from tlie 
Baltic, Iluliund, Hamburg, ami British America; und 
groceries, wine, spirits, add colonial produce, brought 
coastwise. Tho exports to foreign parts aro chielly lead, 
ami that in small quiiniilies: the exports noasiwLsc to Lon- 
don, Leith, Hull, Sunderland, &c, are cliictly of Hour, 
butter, cheese, bacon, oak timber, linen, linen and worsted 
yarn, lead, and especially coal, tho e.vpurt of u hit'll has 
much increased. Communication is imuntaiiied^wiih Lon- 
don and with Ncwcaslle-upon-Tvno by htoam-packou ; 
an|l with Darlington, York, Manebester* Birmingham, 
and London by railway. The Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, which forms tho first part of th.s line of com- 
inunicaliori, has one terminu.s on iho quay, in the very 
luiart of iho town, and extends by Yarm and Darling- 
Ion to Wilton Colliery, nc:u* Bi&hop Auckland. A bianoh 
to MiddlOsbroug!',; a rising port in YorUobire, lower 
down on the Toes, parts from the main line just to tho 
south of the town of Stockton, and is carried over the Tecs 
by u .suspension bridge (just above the stoiio bridge at 
Stockton), 240 feet long within the piers, and .30 feet abovo 
low-water mark. This railway was commenced under an 
act obtained in 1821, and was ojiened in 1325. Its whole 
lenglti with the bninches is 54 miles ; it is the first railway 
on which locomotive ongines were employed. A branch of 
the Clarence Railway (which extends from the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, between Darlington and Hi»hop 
Auckland, to the moutli of the Tees, on the Durham side), 
has Its terminus on the east side of the town. There aro 
two weekly maikuts (Wednesday and Saturday) nnd two 
yearly fairs, besides a calllc-fair or gmat market on (he lost 
Wednesday ofevory month. There arc four banking esla- 
bliiihinents at Stockton. Thcro are extensive coal-works and 
somo brick-yards uccfr the town, and a salmon and other 
fishery in the Tees. 

Stockton has a savings-bank, a mechanics' institution, 
a dispensary, and almshouses. 

Stockton is a borough by prescription : ii has no charter, 
nor liflul tho corporate otficers any jurihaiciion. Petiy sca- 
siofis were held weekly by the county magistrates for Siocktoii 
ward. Tlie borough comprehended only a small portion of 
the town ; but a considerablo exlcnsum of its limns has been 
recomtneiided. By the Municipal CorporationH* Kerorm 
Act (be borough was divided into two wards, and luis 
aldermen and eighteen councillors. The borough has now 
a eommission of the peace. Stockton is a polling-station 
for the southern division of thp county of Durham. 

The living of Stockton k a^icara|j|ia, in the archdcacomy 
anH diocese of Durham/ oElh^ cleaiVyeaily value of 247 /., 
with a glebe-house. 

The township bad, ti)n833, twenty one rl,'.y-s<*lu>(il?. with 
962 children of bolU sexes; and five Sunday schools with 
fill children. Of the day-schools, one, wiili 2i‘3 boys nod 
70 girls, was supported by <*ndowmetit ; niul wnniher, with 

Voi,. A'Mn.— L 
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^O f;irisi, |)iu»lv l'> mkI j).u lly by annual '•ub- 

hcripliuii. Tins olluu i./\vu oC lUo paii'.b have no ^chl)oL 
A larev accduni cuimujiiJ* s a t;rammai-*si‘Iuiijb a nahonal 
solnml* a rlrnmy-school, o-ud soventoon jmvalo 

schools. 

SrOFFIJiR. JOHN* aoehjbratod Cfornian astronouier. 
who was h ull l)o<'ombei' 10* at Jiisiin^on \n Swabia. 
He w;t'. a|M>'uiiU;d |*i<'rojiyor of rnatheiuatic.s in the Uuivtsr- 
hitv of '1 iilnn^en i in W irUirahora), wheic, besides puie inathq- 
Tiiaiits. Ii<‘ laiay^lii astronomy and afeoyraphy, and he appears 
to !»a\e bLcii jfiicressful in painnift the cslecmof his aiiiiiei*- 
uu.s j’U})iU. anioii'^ w hom a»e .said to have been Mdanchthun 
:u!.l Soba-'haii Miiiuter. in the year f:)3o he made a journey 
U) Vienna, in order to bctnesetit at the inslallmion of a piO' 
le -or of nviihomatios in the UuivxM'Bity of ihat eiiy ; and, 
amn d'OiJ to Mdohior Adam, ho died of a contagious malady 
at Rluubcuron, February Ifi, in tho following year, being 
:o sears sif age, 11 is fumjial was celebrated with great 
iiiagniliceneft, and hi- tomb was adorned with his dfig). 

Airoiding to the pvactme of ahtronomers lu that ai^o, 
SioIIler .-pLMii niiudi id his time in the computation of ephe- 
nicndes. and bo appears to have been first brought into 
ji iticft hs contiiiuiii:' tin* stnes vvliicb Miillei* (Reguiraonta- 
11 Li^) had comriiGnced. He cunstiuctod an astrolabe, which I 
inlondcd to be used as an inslrunient for. making celes- I 
twl d^ersations. and on the plane of which weie projected 
iho circles of the sphere: an account of theastrolubo was 
givtm by liiin in a tract wb.cli was pnbliabed at Tubingen 
ni 1013; avid in the same tract there is given an account of 
an iiisirumont for detenniniug the hour of tho dav by an 
^^bsei•^ed altitiido of the suu. Siotfler was uddicled to the 
el inly of a.strohig) ; and in the ^.phemei is for the year I he 
'»;tiunniced tliat, m consequence of a conjunction of the su- 
perior phuusth 111 the immili of February, there w’ould hap- 
peu a deluge which would he fatal to the human race. 
Nlany peraoiH bad faith in the prediction, and twk mea- 
sures lu save themselves . and it is remarkable that the fact 
of the prediction being found to be erroneous* neither dis 
posed the author to renounce the study of astrology nor 
diminished the sale of his ephemerides. He pnlUishecl these 
woiks in a regular i«eries from the year laoU to aliont f531. 

ISloiUer em|)loycd hirascK on the subject of reforming the 
Juium Calendar, und it is stated that he was the tirst who 
proposed to ipcidy the error of lliat calendar by the omis- 
sion nf ten days in one year, in order to make Tho succoe^V' 
i'lU dn\,s of ihe year coi respond, as at first, to tho place of 
the soil III the ecliptic. It ls said also that Stoliler offered 
lt':i piojecL to liie Latcran council, and that it was not no- 
I'vj.'ied. 

i{c!»idcs the ephemendes, und the above-mentionetl tract 
on the use of tiie astrolabe, Slolticr published astronomical 
tables (Tiibingen, 1500); a tract on the calendar (Oppen- 
Innni, I5l»); and a commeulary on tho Sphere of Pruclus 
(Tubitigmi, Ifi.U) 

SrdiCS. fZt.N0l 

vSTOKF, diiungui.hed as STOKE -UPON TRENT, one 
of Uic new piniiuinentflry hoiuughs created by the Reform 
Act, in the noi ibern division of Pyrebill lumdred, m tho 
coitni V of Stafford. Stoke, which gives name to the borough, 
and Bursicm, one of the principal towns in it, are eacli 162 
nvilui north-west from the General Post-ofllee. London, by 
}3ainet, St. Albans, Daventry, Coventry, Coleslull, Lichfield, 
Stone, and Newcastle-under-Lyne ; "or lfi2 mdes by the 
l3innirjghum and (Irand Junction railways to Stafford, ond 
Loin iheiice by Sundon and Newcastle, Hanley, the 
laigcst town in the district, isi about a mile farther. 

Tins burough has this peculiarity, that insteoil of compre- 
hending one principol town and its suburbs, U consisU oi’ a 
considerable chsiriet, extending 71* miles in lengih from 
norlh-norlh-wesl to south- sautli-eust, and above 3 miles in 
breadth at the widest pari. It includea the township or 
liberty of Tuustall Court in Wolstantnu pariah; the town- 
ship of Burslem with the viil of Rushlon Grange and the 
Intmlei ofSnoyd. in J3urslem parish; aSHt) the cbapoJrws 
of flanloy ami J.,Hnfe-Eod, and llie lownshi|lp of Shelton, 
PenUliull, Boolheii, Fenton-Viyiun, Fenton-Cwlvert, and 
Loiigtoii, in Sioke parish, in this district, the chief seal 
of I he earthenware maiiufacture of England, fainiliurly 
de^ignntvd " iho Pofeteiies,’ are the market-towns of Burs- 
Iwin, Hanley, Lanu^^End, Stoke, atij TnusUU Court. The 
district is of no historical interest ; its importance has arisen 
from the inaniifacturo of which it is the seat. [EitRTHb'if- 
15 ursl em ifi described elsewhere. f}5t«RSLEM.^ I 


Hanley is near (be centre of the district, nbout a mile from 
Stoke. It is united with ^^bt Uon into one nuirkci-town, 
tho largest in the clistiict. It stands on the soiiih-wohiei ii 
.slope of a gently rising eminence. Most of the stn’cts 
have been laid out within the present century; the) aic 
wide and have a brick pavement for foot passengers on each 
bide, and are lighted with gas. There urc some bpa< ions 
und (degant houses, but*the generality are smaller and of 
tolerably uniform height, viz. of two btories. The lUHrUi i- 
place IS largo and surrounded by s]m(ious >hopb; in il ib a 
pump or fountain, in the form of w Doric pillar of 
sunnounted by a lamp. Tho market-hall is convenient ; 
in one corner is the watch-buu.so, in another corner is a two- 
celled prison or lock-up-house. Tho church, or iiilboi 
chapel, at Hanluy is a commodious brick bnddinu: wilh a 
towor 100 feet high. A new church has been biiiU in Slicl- 
ton. Thoro is a neat budding ftJi* the national si-hnol, and 
a handsome one for a Brilish school. Tlieio are s^•^er:ll 
places of worship for different classes of Dibsenleis; that for 
the Methodist New Conne'etion has a larj^o SumUr.-'-cliool 
room attached to it, capable .of vunluining lOCO ehildrcit. 

The population of Hanley cbapcliy and SboHon town-hip, 
in 1831. wa.s 16,388: 1444 men were rctuniKl as engaged 
ill manufactures; they were neaily all engaged in liie 
earthenware mautifacture, in viufth they were as^i.sied l>\ 
their families. There is one banking establisiiment, and 
there is a largo paper-mill of modern eveolion. Klruna, a 
long blroet nf about one hundred and twenty houses, with a 
Wesleyan Melhodtsl chapel and a large Biitiah xduiol, an 
extensive earthenware man u factory (^Wcd''wood*.«) and a 
mansion (Ktruiia Hall), erected by JomuIi Wedgwood, ilie 
in'eat improver of the earthenware mdnufaclnre of llie di-- 
tricl rEAUTHKNWAHK, voL ix., p. 243] IS in Slndtuii lowii- 
s)np, and its population is included al ove. The^'U luc v. i ll 
supplied markets on Wednesday and Sainrdity, tho lal'.ei 
being the principal ; the lolls, which a low jeais smu-o pio 
diiced 70oL per annum, are appropriated to the iii»]no\{'- 
ment of the town. 

Lanc-Kiid is at the eouth ' Mint h east exlremily of the d'— 
trict, about three miles from Sioke. Ii wiisforiuejl) u- 
markoble for tho irregularity with wliieh it was laid out, h..t 
the more rnodtun parts are regularly Ifud out, and huili wiih 
tdicrablo uniformity. There are Jwo places ol woi^liip of 
the estaldibhment ; one built, or'iathei* lebiiill. in I 
the other in 1834; several Disbcnling or Me.tluuli'?t 
meojling' houses, and a Catholic chapel ; an Knghsli lirc- 
bchool, and a largo national school, Liuie-Kiid bus two 
market- places; one, with regular shambles and stalls, h 
used for the weekly market; the other, with a.ep.iciou«i 
muikct-hall, commonly used public meetings, is np['in- 
piiated for tho yearly fairs. The market lolls are devoierl 
to the improvement of the town. The populunon of tlic 
chapelry of I.iane-Eud. and of the township of Longton, 
into which the town extends, was, in 3h3l, 0608 ; of whom 
981 men (besides their farndiesor assibtantb) wore employed 
ill maniimctoreB, almost cuiirely of oarihenwaro. There 
is un iron-work for smelting the ironstone found in tho 
noighhoui hood. There arc two banking ostahlishnujutb. 
llte market is on Saturday. There are sevcial \ early 
fairs. 

Stoke has a number of modern houses, regularly laid 
out. The streets have their footpaths paved with brick, and 
are lighted with gas. In the centre of the town is the e\- 
tonsive earthenware man nfnetory of Messrs. Spode und (Jo, 
cuvuiing an area of several acre.s. ’I'he town-hall is a noui. 
building, well ailapted to its purposes, with un engine uiul 
lock-up-house beneath. The church is a modern structure, 
of Gothic architecture, erected in place of an older one 
now pulled down; it has a tower 112 feet luffh. There is a 
haurUomo and commodious national schoot adjoining (he 
churchyard. The population of (he township of Pcnli^iiil, 
in which the town stands, was, in 36.51, 5876, of whom 609 
men wem employed almost entirely in the manu/aiMme of 
ea rihen ware. Tire earthenware maiuifactor ics of »S tokc a i c 
not nuuierooa, but »ie among the most important in the 
district. The market is on Saturday, and is wdl supplied. 

Tunatall-court has risen during the present century from 
a,meve bamlei of sixty houses. It is on the declivity of a 
considerable eminence, about four miles north from New- 
castle-under-Uyne. It has a now cbuich, built about tun 
years since, and three Melliodist meeting-bousc.s.' The spa- 
cious market-place was formed in 18 15. There are ft mar- 
ket and court house, with loc^-up cells for ott'eiidcrs. Tho 
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jiopuiation of Tunatull-court township in 1831 wud .'5(»73. of 
whom only 19 rnun were returned as employed in uiauhic- 
luiv, but ihere was obviously some mistake in the return 
hole. Earlhenvv'are and blue tiles are manufactured; and 
tluM-e are coni>iinLls and chemical- works'. The luarUet is 
on Saturday. 

These are tho principal places in the borough, the total 
population of which, in 1831. was as follows: — 


Tfuitaeti, FumtliM. 

luh»ti I'liiuli. bniUl. 


Burslcin, towr.siuo . 

27.31 

94 

IL 

3043 

12,250 

ILishlun G 

range, vill* . . 

• 

, , 

• • 

. , 

Siu*\d. hai 

ulct 

170 

4 

, , 

ISO 

963 

ll:»nti;v. fh 

sipcliy 

1321 

76 

18 

140‘2 

7,121 

L mc-Ehd, 

do. 

278 

Id 

, , 

299 

L4Ss 

!S licit on. \i 

V, nsljip 

18 10 

61 

26 

1971 

9,267 

I’l'iikh 111], 

do. 

1U71 

3S 

12 

1215 

5,876 

B.jotlicn, 

do. 

21 



22 

121 

Ecu Ion Vi 

liari, do. . 

IM) 

18 

. , 

223 

1,003 

Fell I on Co 

hurt, do. . 

535 

5 4 

21 

629 

2,708 

Longtuii, 

do. . 

1593 

201 

7 

1S15 

8,120 



9749 

564 

95 

10,803 

47.916 


In tlio boropgli, or in its itnmedmlo neighbourhood, about 
4‘1 (k) nun, with their fiiindies, were, in 1831, engaged in the 
iniuuifacliiui of carihenwure. A numbiM* of men are cm* 
rd in ihe adjycout coal-works. Couls. marl, and putters* 
vlny are dug m the iiei gh bun r hood. The potters are gene- 
lallv slLvd) men. a.s aiiested by the fact that n greater 
luimhir reside m houses belonging to themselves, pur- 
t‘liasv-,1 by their savings, than in any other place of equal 
popular ion in England. Many of them rent small plots of 
ground, on which they raise ui rotation crops of potutues, 
wlu at. and o.ars; the straw is used in packing'tlic* earthen- 
w,uo. Tin* hazel-rods and coppice wood of the surroundnig 
are used in cunsidHuble quantity in maktnp iratos 
to p ick I ho ottriliojiwaro. The Trent and Merso) Canal and 
«!.»' ( \ildon Canal nin’lhumgh tho heart of tlu'Eo I lories. The 
MMiudioster and Hinnmgham Railway was designed to run 
till- )'igli them, bill the line has bocu ntterefl. 

'Mm‘ lix-iii^ of Burslcin is a rm-iory, of the clear yearly 
valiii- of with a. giebo housc : the beiicnce of the new 
rliMii ii lit liuibU’nii is a iierpeiual curacy, of the clear yearly 
\aluo of urn/. Tlio beiiefice of the new chuicli atTiinstull 
»s a |^^p(dll!ll «;iirttcy. The living of Stukempou Trent la a 
Toetorv, i.l tlio ch ar yearly value of ‘i7 17/., with a glebe* 
Iv'” iMMudiecs of II uilcy, Shelton, f/ano-Eml. and 

/. .jie peipetnal curunes. Thu clear yearly value of 

* ‘.“SI*'}’ is and of Lunu-End» lot/..'each with a glebe* 
h-.u « All these places arc in the rural deanery of New* 
ca'.iii and SJonc. iii iho archdeaconry of SiaHurd and dio- 
if Licldichi. Theie were in the borough, in 1833, 
besides priMitc day-Sfhools, two infanl-schools, with* 164 
children: one at Hanley and one at Lane-End ; three na- 
tional schools, naniely, the Hanley and Shelton school, with 
■JlO hots and t.iG girls; the Sioke-upon-Trent school, wiili 
120 bo\h and J87 gills; and the Lane-End school, with 103 
ooys and 6 1 girls; a Lancasterinn or British school at 
SlndUMi, with J50 hoys and lot) girls, and u Roman Catholic 
school in Lane-End. with 90 girls. The- national schools 
are aiionded by many hundred children in addition on 
Sumhiy.s, and there are many Sunday-Fchools, some ofthetn 
very luigo. There are a literary society at Tuiistidl, and a 
mechiuucs* institution calleil iho Pottery Mechanics’ In- 
stil mion. Tile North Stalfordshirc tnllrmary is in the 
township of Shelton ; it is a spacious and ooitiniodioun brick 
building. 

'I'hc number of voters ou the register for 1835-6 was 
1415 ; for 1839-40, 1023, showing an im tease in four years 
of 178. The number of qualifying houses (i.e. houses worth 
10/. a year) in proporiion to the population is unuswally 
small, rents being Very low, owing to tho abundance of 
building-ground and the choapiiesa of building materials. 
Tho borough returns two niethbem to parliament. 

(Shaw’s Hiftiory r/ ths Staff^shire Par- 

Uamnst^try Papers) 

Sl’OLE. originally a long vestment, a matron’s robe, 
irom the J..atin j/o/o, and that from the Greek vMj. Pitittr 
CHS, in his ‘Lexicon Antiqiiitat. Roman.,’ bas a long ariiclo 
upon the sfnfn as worn by the anlieuts. 

In later times stnia was the term more particularly ap- 
plied to a bread strip of cloth Or stu^, with three erossO.s 
* IiiftlniSiKt. btUcTo. lu Burtteni tuWoihlp. 


Upon it, worn by priests of the Konush oUiui b u vaevr 
dotal vublment, wiih uhuin it wa', aUo cailj.l •hn/ntri, 
‘Oiarium eat atolaf bajM Lyndwoud. in Ins * l*i«.ivn,v„iii.,* 
'qua sacerdofe in omni oliscqvno divinu uti dduM. k-. 
coUo imponilar ut sijjnifn'ct so ju^um Domini » 

The Rtolu or ovovlum, iiccoidmc to Palmer 
Liturf^iccp^ vol. ii.. pp. 316,317), ha-, been usud In, ,» iiu’ 
most primitive ages hy tho Christian rlcrgy. It is spuKi'u ni 
by the first council of Braga, a.d. 563; by Luhirt* llj-p.- 
lensis, ad. fiOl): the Council of Laodicosi, in 
A.D. 360; Sevomnus Gabaliiamis, in the lime of Liov 
sostom ; and nitmy oiheis (sec Btiu;lnim'8 Antn[, b. 
xiti., c. 8, and Oerbcrli, Litur^. Ahwa/^., turn, i., p, 

240) ; and it has been continually used by all iho (. lniK i.t 
of the west and east, and by the Muiiu|diysitcs of Ammcii 
and Alcxaudria, ‘The stole,’ sa\s, Palmer, ‘alwa)s c.di. d 
‘Upf/ptov by the Greeks, was fasicned on one .‘.huiiMor nf 
the deacon’s albe, and hung down before and behind. 'i liO 
priest had it over buth shoulders, and tho two ends of it 
hung down in front. Tiie Eastern churches call I’lie sbilo 
of tlie priests Ittit^hixvXwv. Thus simply were the diessi-s 
of deacons and priests distinguished from each oilier in 
primilivo times.* 

The pall of the metropolitans was origmullv only u sioio 
wound round the neck, with the ends hanging down belurul 
and before. 

That the wonl stole, in the sense of a Earcrdolal vest- 
ment, wos of ciiily adoption into the English langusigc, ap* 
p*ars from the ‘S;t\un Cimuiicle* under iheyear 'jG3, when 
Aichbishop Diuiblan, at the tune of persomilly coidirmmg 
King Edgars grant of lands to the nioriosiery of IVtei- 
borough, added that he himselfgave, among olhervcstnieiilo, 
his A/o/ to St. Peter. (Ingram’s iSua:. Cknm,^ p. 156 .) 
STOLE. [Stkm] 

STOMACH. Ono.of the most constant characters hy 
which animals arc distinguished is tho possession of an in- 
ternal digestive caviiy, in which llieir food is received and 
suiijected to a peculiar chemical change before it is appro- 
priated to the nutrition of ilie dinerent ports of the hodv. 
In jsorne animals the chemical chungo is clleetcd in cvfiv 
pait of the cavity; in others it goes on in one portion of ii, 
exclusively, and tliis portion is named the sloinacli. Its 
forms in each of the chief divisions of the animal kiuiidom 
are considered in their appropriate articloa : in the present 
therefore, the anatomy and a part of the ph>siology of the 
human aiomach wlone will bo described. Most ot the ini- 
povtant facts noncernhig its ollice are detailed in the article 
Digestion; but since that was published, the knowledge 
of the process has been gieatly incie.ised by some icseanMics 
into the minute structure of the stomach, ibe nalure t/f iho 
digestive substance, and the results of lutificiul digcsiinn. 

Tho human stomach is a memhianous sue of an incgu- 
larly conical form, which hes almost tiansversely acio-'S iho 
upper and left portion of iheabdomlnal cavitj. [AHnoMhN ] 
Its larger extremity is direelcd to ihu left, its smaller to the 
right. To llio Itft it is in contact with tlio spleen ; u> ilio 
right, with the li\er: above it is coveiod by the dia])liragin, 
and, at about onc-ihiidof the distance from its icit to its 
right extremity, it comnuinicatcs. by an onHcfi called the 
cardta, Willi the ijjsophagus; at its nghl end it ope ‘is hy 
another oritlce, named pylorus, info ihu nitesriniii latuii. 
Of these oiillces iHe pjloric hes laliier lower than the car- 
diac ; they are separated from each other hy ilu* uppci and 
shorter bonier, or .small artdi, of the slornuch, the greater 
part of the cavity being formed as if by the diiatalion of the 
left side of the (esophagus into a great cul-de—.ac and 
great arcdi, which foim the left and iniernir boundary of the 
stoninch. 

The coals or walls of the stomach are composed of tlivc;' 
distinct membranes, connected by a firm hut very eMcnt^ii.h^ 
cellular tissue. The exiemal or penloneal coat is a layer 
of fnio cn^mpaet cellular tissue, woven into u thin mcm- 
brftno, and covered by a. fine cuticle or epjthelium, fiom 
whicht like all tho other organs within the abdominal ca\iti, 
it obtains a peifccily smooth and polished surface'. Thu 
peritoneum invests every part of the stomach c.xcc] t the 
upper aiid lower borders, when? there aixi space*! in uhicl* 
the trunks of the blcmd-vessels i-un. and fiom each of v\ hu h 
the peritoneuni is continued in a double lajer to f.nui ti« ■ 
greater and less omenta, Ils only pinji ^-u 

seems to he to permii the itomach to lno^c easily niKin ihn 
adjacent organs. 

Between tho peritoneal nnd the inlcrmil 'n- nuicuus 
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uieiiilu\ii)e, ihcio i-. a ."'i.L n'.ii •-!’ I celluUir tissue, iii 
wUU*li iiie iuUiul Uic id* the inwldlo ni* iiui^n.uir tiouit. 

Till* vs ^»l threo didoreiii hcls of librcrf, 

in Ihuu* stiuoiuic iliw.'u of most involiiniary niusclc-i. 
[Musci.iis.] 'i'ho r*brcs in I ho llrst and most superficial 
layer run loni;iiudinally : they are continued from those of 
the outer coat of the aisophas^us, which, at Ihocardia, ex- 
pand or vudmte.and pass in fusciculi at some clisiaiicc apart, 
from Icfi to ri^hi, a’oni; both the anterior and posterior sur- 
faces of I’nc stomach. The second layer is composed of cir- 
cular fibres which form numerous fasciculi, each of which 
em-ompasses a consuleiable portion of the cnvuuiference of 
the biormu'h. The ihiid tiiid inieriiul layer consists of (wo 
principal fasciculi of muscular fihics, W'htch proceed from 
the caidia and expand over the great oul-de sac and middle 
porlun of the oigan. By the differently comhined conliac- 
lions of ihesc fibies. nil the iiiutions of the stomach, de- 
scribed imdiir DiuKsTioN, are pel formed. 

I'hc iMtorior or mucous coat of the stomach is that in 
which the e-fioiiiial apparatus for the produciion of the* diges- 
tive inaleri'il is phicod. To the nuked eye it appears a soft 
spongy membrane, about one-tenth of an inch thick, with a 
polished slippery surface. After death it vavios considerably 
in its colour, but during life has a light pinkish tinge, and, 
accordingly as the stomach is distended or contiacied, U 
either perfectly sniootii or is thrown into various deep and 
irregular hut chirlly longitudinal wrinkles. At the pylorus 
It forms a deep fold, between the two layers of which arc 
strong fuNCiculi of circular muscular fibres: these cousiituto 
the pyloric valve, by which the aperture between the sto- 
mach iind intestines is guarded At the cardiac orifice the 
boundary between the mucous inemhrutie of the stuniuch 
and ihacuf the ossophagva is marked by a jagged hue, at 
which the thick and opaijiio epithelium of the lullcr termi- 
nates, and the much finer epithelium lining the stomach 
commences, 

Tli« more intimate structure of the mucous monihranc 
can be seen only wiih the aid of the microscope. If its 
surface he examined with a lens whose muguifyiug i>owcr 
multiplies diainoteis about forty times, it appears to be 
covered by minute polygonal fosste, from to ofan inch 
in uidth, siuroundeil by narrow sharp* edged holders, to 
which little lepf-like processes are sometimes attaclied. At 
the ba^Cb of eacii of these fossm there arc, at least during 
digestion, from si.x to ten minute apertures leading into 
tubes which puss vertically into the siibstanco of the mu- 
cous membrane. A thin .socliou of tbc membrane, made 
]KM'pendicularly to its surface, sliows that ncuily its whole 
suhsianc'C is composed of these tubes, which aie minnio 
cylindrical glands, opening on the surface in the fossro just 
de.<tcribtid, but closed below, and set compactly side by side 
in groups. ThcyA'ary in length from oue-fourih of a line 
to nearly a line, the longest being situated near the py- 
lorus. Near their bases they measure about of an inch 
lit d'.amo’.er, and near (heir oritlc,:s about Tlieir lower 
clv^sed extremities sometimes seem (hut only seem) a little 
Convoluted or baccaled. They lie in every pari of the niii- 
coui mombranc, but arc largest and most densely sef, so 
that they are aciuaily in contact, near the pylorus.; a few of 
them are liranched, two or more tubules opening by a single 
orifice. The small blood-vessels pass vertically in the cellu- 
lai tissue between the groups of tubules from the submu- 
cous tissue to the surface of the stomach, on which they 
foitn an angular network, marking out the borders of the 
bh allow fo.«sa). 

Tiio walls of these little tubular glands arc compo.sed, 
near the surface of the stomach, of a fine structureless 
lucinhianc, and, at the deeper part, of minute nucleated 
celU ndhenng by tlicir edge.<». Thou* office seems to be the 
produciioii of cells contamiiig the II\ud for digestion. In 
dificicnt parts of the siomach, and at diffcient limes, they 
vary 111 the nniiue of the substance which they contain; 
and it seems probable that these variations depend on 
whether the tubes arc, or are not, engaged in producing 
digestive Iluid. Tho»e which arc so occupied are completely 
liHed with cells m difierent stages of development; those 
which are inactive are empty, and have their walls lined 
niiernally by ejnlhchum, similar to that which invests the 
interior of the stomach. In ihe production of the cells coii- 
tuinuig the digc'btuc fluid, small granules are first generated 
in liie deeper part of each tubular gland: these, coalescing 
hy twos or threes, form nuclei, on which the cells are de- 
veloped according to the ordinary mode of formation of pri- 
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mary colLs. [Nutrition.] The cells luv of an oval foim, 
about jjjjjg of an inch iii length; and, t\i fiibt a.s they aiv pro- 
duced, tiicy arc pushed towards the orifices of the lubes, 
from which, while digest ion is goin«j; on, liie v are dia- 
chaiged in such nuruberb as to form, wiili a small quantity 
of fluid separated at the same lime, tho thick layer of mU' 
cushy which the whole interior of tlio stomach is lined, 
and by which the portions of food are invested. In the in- 
tei*vaU between successive acts of digestion, it sconiii proba- 
ble that the orifn-es of the lubulos are clo-sed by sinali 
portions of epithelium siindur to that by which tiicy uro 
lined, and which are elevated and broken through for the 
discharge of the cells as soon us the active process com- 
mences. 

During digestion there are also often found, just beneath 
the surface of the mucous membrane, around eiihui* the 
caidiac or pyloric oiificc, and along the Ics-.er arch of the 
stomach, a number of small closed sacciili, filled with an 
opaque wliite fluid coniainiiig cells, winch, when theu con- 
tents are matured, Inirsf and discharge them into tho in- 
terior of the stiimach. But. the exact otlioo of ibese butlies 
(which have been gencndly de.sciibed as the giujiiie follicles, 
or lenticular glands of the stomach) is not known; they 
are certainly not always present, but, jirohiihly, are prodiiio^d 
rapidly while digestion is goiiiuf on, and, liaving dischaiged 
tlieir contents, are again rapidly absorbed. 

'(’he distinctive character of the fluid contained in the 
cells formed hy the tubular gastric glands is, that it holds 
in solution a peculiar chemiral priuc.qde, to which the 
name of Pepsin has been given, and which m conjunction 
with a small quantity of acetic or uiunutio acid constitules 
the true gasinc juice or digestive fluid. It may be ex- 
tracted li*o:n the mucous membrano of the stomach after 
death, and if a slightly uc.idulalcii solution of it he mixed 
with food, llie latter will puss ihiougli the same cluiiiges as 
are produced hv digestion ri (he living siomach or in the 
• gastric fluid obtained during life, and will heatlaslcon- 
, verted into rh> me. [Duiusi ion.] 

j The simplest proceeding for observinii: this process of 
I artificial digestion, is to maccraie a slomacli (if tulvcn from 
I a ruminant animal, it musi be the fouriii »lomach) lu abonl 
I twice its weight of lukovvurm water, to vvhicli about pari 
or any sufficient ijiianlily of muriatic or aceiic ai'id has 
been added, to make it taste pretty slroiigly sour. 'I'he 
maceration having been continued fin- eight or ten hours at 
a tetnperature heiween fiO"" and 100® PahrcMiholr, the liquor 
may be poured oif, and will serve for all oidiuarv exjjcn- 
menU. A purer digeslive fluid is obtained by VL'inoving the 
mucous tnembranc fiom the middle poiliiui of a pig's sti'- 
mach (which contains the gveati^st inimhi'rof active glands), 
w'ushing it carefully, digesting it fui a tow hours in about 
.six ounces of distilled waior at a tcmpiMatiii'c of UU ' Kahn n- 
hojt„iand then again repeatediy washing it in cold water 
till it begins to be a htlle puiii'd. The latuor in winch it 
has been macerated and washed must be iUicicd, and acetate 
of lead'being added to it will be precipilated in combination 
with the pepsin. The precipitate should ,heii be repeatedly^ 
washed, ami n stream of .sulphuretled hydrogen gas jiassed 
I through the water in which tt is kept suspemled hy con- 
j stant stirring. Bji thi.s raean9 the lead is removed ; and the 
fluid, being again filtered and evapoiated to the thickness of 
syrup, must be mixed with absolute alcohol, which will 
precipitate the pepsin combined with a small quantity of 
acetic ncid in white flocculi. These may bo collected on a 
filter and dried in the air. 

Slightly acidulated water, in which part of its wciglit 
of pepsin thus prepared is dissolved, forma an active diges- 
tive fluid, and portions of moat, albumen, &.c. are converted 
into chyme after a few houra immersion in it, at a tenqu.M-a- 
lurc between 70® and 100® Fahr. Tina peculiar pioperly, 
its px^wer of coagulating milk, and its nut being precipiiatcd 
from its acid solutions by forro* cyanide of potassium, are tho 
chief qualities which distinguish pepsin from albumen ; in 
all other chemical characters they closoly agree. 

The best method of exhibiting the action of an artificial 
digestive fluid is, to put small pieces of boiled white of egg, 
broad, meat, &c. mto several chemical test-tubes ; and to add 
to^thosein tbe first tube some solution of pepsin with acid, to 
tlio^ein the second some of the same solution without acid, to* 
those in (he third some water with the same proportion ot 
aetd, and to those in the fourth some watci alone. After re- 
maining for a few hours at the temperature already 'uen- 
tioned» the substances in the first tube alone will have under- 
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an\ inatuiial alteration. In ahout -four iiouis. 

liioy will be nearly nr rnmjiletoiy «lisi»nl\ctl, and will have 
lusi^ many of iheir cbemical properties ; ihe albninen, for in- 
slanco. being no longer cuagulablo, but roholved into osina- 
zomo, salivary inatler, and some new substance, whilo ihe 
same inaienals in the otbur tubes will bo s^l unchanged. 
In short, the change'^ that may bo effectod by this uitiftcial 
ilnid are exact repetitions of those described under Diges- 
tion us resulting from the ga-itric juice. To this article tlitue- 
Ibre we may again lefer, only observing that all the facts 
td ditilhual digesiion render it nearly certain that the simi- 
Uir process which tabes place in the living body is not due 
to any \iiul property of the gastric Iluid, but to its peculiar 
eluiiii(”dcondii ion; though in what this peculiarity consists^ 
aiol ubeiher tlie ucid or tho pepsin bo the actual solvent 
piiiiciple, Uio que^tioiis at present altogether undecided. 

The best w*)iks in which the subjects here considered 
may be furilier studied, arc Sprott lloyd, O/i the ^tnmture 
i\t the Muc.nufi Membrane of the Stomarh, in Edinburf^h 
MihL and Siivff. Journal, l*8:hi ; Purkinje, 7m, 1H38, and 
Miillei’s Arrhtv., 1838; Hu'CbutT, Uebet den lUiu der Ma- 
^ensvhleimhiiut, Miiller’s Archii\, 1838; Krause, ibid, 

I s3'), cxx. ; Kberle, Physiolngte der Verdauun}> ; Schwann, 
Muller’s Archh\, 183G ; Wasinuiin, De Dige&tione, and the 
Physiiological St/stems of Atufler and Wagner. 

SI'OAfA PODS. M. Milne Kdwards comprises in the 
order SUomiuodee all iho po(h)phtbnlnioi].s crustaceans which 
aic ik‘piT\o<l of thoiacic hiaiichiic lodged in internal 

Olid \N:ZATION. 

Tills division i.* entirely roniposed of swiiiirning crus- 
lactaiis, wli.ise body is cloiigiiled, and whose gcnernl form 
Dfien aiiproiiohes closely to that of the niacrourous decapods; 
hnt 111 iho>e aiiiniaU the concentration of the rings of t’le 
hc.id and thorax is c.iriied less far. In the greater part of 
tlic Sioni:»])ods the ophthalmic and anteniiular rings arc no^ 
conkonelcvl wiil7lho rest of the head, and they even some- 
tiniC'. aripnre a reiiiarUable devolopinenl. As in the other 
PJ<"idiihalin(t, iheiv alwavs exists a carnpttcf\ which is 
T.jrmc l b} ibe enlaigcrncnt of the dorsal arch of tho anten- 

II irv or mamhhiilar nngs; hut the dimensions of tlii.-’ 
l-ncliliM* van iricallv , S .{uclimes it covcM's nearly tho whole 
of il-.c ihi.iax, and oolv li uvos cxpO'^ed a portion of the last 
lum m 1 ’ iiMi jv.ii sd the body ; sometimes, whiUt it prolongs 
iiielf mIh)vo Mio thoracic rings, it only lulheres to those which 
arc ;icr»r the mouth, and leaves thootheis free and eoniprute 
nnd*-r lower surface. In other cases it does not roach 
i!'-’ !,.nr or tlvo In',! lings of tlie thorax, which then resem- 
nlii those of the abdomen. In form it varies too much for 
g. ncral desoripliuri. 'J'hc thorax is generally olong.Tted, and 
cniiiclv coin])osed of segments moveable upon each oilier. 
Sometimes all the rings of this part of the body are united 
into a single piece. The conformation of the abdomen varies 
still more; this portion of tho body presents in general 
iic:irly the Fame disposition us in the macrotirous decapods, 
and tormnuies by a great caudal fin composed of appen- 
dages of the sixth ring and the follow'ing segment: but in 
Noine stomapods the abdomen is rudimentary. Tho disposi- 
tion of the linilis is equally variable. Tlic eyes arc always 
caiiied on a first pair of moveable appendages, the lt*ngth of 
which is often very considerable, and whoso disposition is 
essentially the same as in the nincroiirous dccapod.s. The 
first pan' of antennee \iYQ rather long, and terminate in two 
or three innliiarticulule lllamcnts; their pedunefe is always 
cylindrical, and they can never bo bent back under the front 
ns in the brachyuroiis dccapoihs. They are inserted below 
tho eyes, near the median line, or externally to the base of 
those organs. The second pair of antennee vary still more ; 
ibeir conlbrniation how’ever generally approaches that in tho 
Shrimks. The basilary joint of their peduncle nearly always 
carries above a groat ciliated blade, and they terminate by a 
long moliiariicnlate ttlument. In Ihe greater part of the 
SSioinnpods (liey are inserted outside the first pair, nearly on 
the same transversal line. The distance Which separates 
tho mouth fioni these appendages is generally very con- 
sidciable; and the carapace never recurves. below, so as to 
form round that aperture a well determined frame serving 
to hidgo the jaw- feet, us in the greater part of the decapods. 
In the majority the buccal apparatus is more simple than in 
the preceding order, and is only composed of an upper lip, a 
a pair of uiaudibles, a lower lip, two pairs of jaw's, and a 
M’n^lo pair of jaw-feet; these last organs are cither alto- 
gether wanting, or arc transfornied into natatorv feet, and 


nearly alw ays the ^ou■ll tbiiov.iug palr^ t»f ; 4 ll s-') 

formed as to consliiutc natatory or prehenj^ih; |'ev.t U is 
also worthy of note, tluit iu the stomapods tho ^ .j,. i,f 

jaws never cany at their ha'O a lamell.u* uppi'nti.\oi. 
logons to the valvule, which, in the decapods, luhii^ Wa.c- 
lioiis-so important in the mechanism of respiration : ond !i,i. 
modification bf structure is a natural consequence c.r ih.. 
absence of a respiratory cavity which includes the thoi.i. n 
branchim, us in the preceding older. 

There aro generally seven or eight pairs of feet, ofun 
presenting the same mode of roiiformaiion. They mo 
nearly always provided with an appendage, which may l»‘ 
considered as the analogue of a palp. Tiiere is often fonn.* 
also at the base of many of the anterior feet aiiuihor soU 
and vesicular app>mdagc, which has sometimes the form of 
a gnleite, and which represents the tiagruin, an organ vvliicl). 
ill the greater portion of the decapods, is lamellar ami of ii 
horny consistence ; but which, in certain shiiiups presents 
a structure similar to that in the stomapods, 'i hivc of tiic 
last pairs, or a greater numbcM’, are always natatory; the 
first pair, or even the four first, are often prehen-ile; hni 
they never lerininale in a didactylous p'incer, as in the de- 
capods: they are subcholiform, that is to say. nothing inme 
than a moveable claw which falls on the preceding joint. 
The greater pait of these organs are approxiiriiiled to the 
moqth, or oven applied against it; a dispo.^itioti which has 
been (he cause of the appell.Htioii Stomapods. Tim abdo- 
minal members present nothing peculiar; their number is 
nearly always six pali-^. 

The htaw'hiro of the stomapods are always external, and 
prei^eni in general a more complicated sinicture than those 
of the decapods. Instead of being composed of lamell.e or 
simple filaments, they are framed of cylinders ranged in pa- 
ralled order, giving nngiu to other smaller cylinders, which, 
ill their turn, are equally fringed. Sometimes these ramo#c 
branchiro aro fixed at the base of the thoracic feel, and siis 
pended under the thorax: but in general they spiiiig from 
the basilavy joint of the abdouiinai false feet : in some wf 
the order they arc reduced to a riidimonfary state; in 
others nothing is to be seen which cun bcconsidiMod a-> a 
.«>peoial organ of respiru lion ; and, in such ca«>es, thoio i‘< 
I every reason to believe that this function is exercised by the 
j general surface of the tegiuiieiils. 




Fin. 4. 

Drauchin; of SlOM.-ipoits. 

1. one ot t!iO of Th'iyr.nnyxidtt ii. S.ise of tlic \KibtPi'Iur f.H,t - 

«*, u,ilp: A. bi'aiiciti^R. e. a Srux'Iiia ot iyqU’H<i a. ba&r ot ihe laUc rooi; 
h, brunchia; r, .f, ll.tf l\u> O-i'tn ii>il bMiik-hcK of tiu’ f.ileu* loot. 3. d. one of the 
liraiU’hef of tiiii) t.-itiioie bni.ol.ia; h, ilje hr.uir)iletu (rnmiifccii].*s ). ntn* c*f 
tlio abdominal fuUe luet of Ci/nthia. m. basUary ,|omt ) biaiichi.i ; c,\a~ 
muUui • 

The apparatus of diflei-s much from that of i!ic 

decapods. In the Sqniila*, the only stomapods which h.ivo 
been anatomically examined, the heart, iiisiead of being 
nearly quadrilatcial, and situated towards the middle (d iho 
thorax, has the form of a long cylimlncal vessid, which ex- 
tends throughout the length of the abdomen ; the .lUeni '; 
which spring from this lubular heart are distnbuicd ni a 
peculiar manner : and the principal venous sinuses, iiistc.id 
of being situated on the thorax, occupy the abdomen. 

The stomach of some stomapods prtisents vestiges «>f the 
solid fiomcvvork, which, in the decapods, is aimed vinii 
teeth serving to bruise the aliments in the intoiior of liic 
digestive cavity; but in general nothing Minihir is lo bi 
found. The stmetuve of tho liver also vuncs ; anrl m ilio^c 
species iu which the organs of generation have hi'cn ‘‘Xd- 
uiined, remarkable peculiarities have been i»h-cjv( d m their 
disposition. The nervous ftyslem in this order presents also 
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ii'-iliOriitioMs wiju'li bnsi: bt*on louiifl iii 'lii; nU ; ! 

1 ii‘. \rinHs Km niMc li !o rijabU* M. iM* 

'.»;n(ls to say i {‘ooriil I'l’it. 

iSv’cli iho of' tin; stoniapods, as st&tcu b} 

M. Miliio l-ilvv:utis an 'Mili'i* less nameious nnloed than iln‘ 
iUt:a|)o(ls, hill comprising crustaceans which dillVir uuurli 
I'ioin each nili.j', both in ufontMul form and inihe purlicuUn* 
stun (ur»* I r ihuM* piincipal organs. 

SysijiM vik: AitUA-Nor-MiiX r anX) Natural llxsioi.i. 

Tl.o Miu'.o excellent author, atid we can follow none luoro 
veiftcd iu llie subject, tlisnlcs the stoninputl.s, afier 
liie example of Lairctlle, into ilnee familiea; — the Car/' 
(iMt-h tti the I3icmniss('fi, ao«l iho UttiCHirai^stU, 

1 . Cirhl>ttl 

'J’he ci usiacoftiis arrangcil b> M. iMiUio KihvauU under 
till.', f.uuily henr a close rcseiubhinco in their general ibim, 
III' oiHorves, to liie famils of or SuRmu'S : and 

icih cil till l.iicly liieir positton iiad heou in the order iJrcu- 
/"-/if. where tl.ey coUNliiiiK-d a small and peculiar family 
i.'od'^r the name of StwiznpfmA ; but the anatomicul inve»~ 
tigmions nsjulo by M. Milne Eflwaida with riL^pecf to the 
oiyaiis of respsKilion in these animals, and tlic discosevy of 
neiv species wlncli esiablihli a passage hetwciMi the former 
iijil l*nvj.i.osoMA, led him to propose new limits between 
I he deca[ii;<l.s and stomapods, and to plueo the .scliizo|»ods 
in the second of ihose groups. This innovation, he remarks, 
Inoi tieen ddoptt d by Lalrtiilc in Ins lost woi U {Cour3 <Vhn~ 
t\ ) ; and I’tMit scientific naluruh>t ga\o to the new, 

dr. usoii <d‘ the order Sioittupoth, esialdished for the vceep* 

I MU <if those P'hiophlhahntms Crualaceam winch are do- 
lM'.\od of JMlcnnil liiorocic hra’ichiao, but are similar to 
c( r'lnn t^nhruqfv^.a m thur exlcinal fuim, the name of Cari- 
(i>f4rh Irom (hat reseinbl.inec, 

J\ntiih^ / 'Aacaefe/-.— -iJoily tliick, uinl slightly corapresaed 
liiknalljr ; head confounded with iho Ihoiax, und all the 
riM of the last-named part (with the except ion, sometimes, 
ot'iholashoi of the two liust; completely united together 
ami soldered ahove witli the carapaee. Ahdomrn eon.siderahly 
(ItAcldpcvl, and lenimutung by n great fin composed of five 
lanniim or hlades, disposed in a fan-.shupr, as in the ilfrt- • 
Dci'nf.fjds. The cnraydce de.-jceiids on each side ! 
agiUiiNl the bii'.e I'f the feel; covers the whole, or nearly j 
tlu* wbch', of ihvj tliorax, n.s well as the head; and prcbent.s | 
only H nichrneiitarv lostiuin in fAiU: there is no inoveublc i 
pl.iU; in pitice of (liu frontal prolongation, as in »'^r/a?7/rt, luul | 
llnj o, hii.jliiiio ni i^ is ill general very short und naked. 
Ti/r iliNposition of the cv<;^, of the nnteniue, and of the j 
pii'f I « of ilie month, vaiies. 'flie lliurucic plates are all 
^tci^'li r, naiulorv. and rc-;enible each other; but their num- 
Ic'. vaiMi-ai much. Tlie ubJn^ven is composed, as ordinarily, 
of M'von rings, the fve fiiht of whicli cany natatory fol^e 
led . vyliil.-t tho .seventh forrm, with llie a|ipendiige.s of the 
s!x)h M icmeiit, the uvudal hn ; ihe-NO lust appendages con- 
sKi '.'luh il a Mwull very slunt hasil.iry joint, and of two 
gi'ial trinnnal plate-, disposed r.s in i fit* mucrou runs dcca- 
I'liCtjly, the ci'iif.o rnaiion of the' respiratory apparatus 
v;:i .(.s >^.iriclinies the brtmchi'ju do not exi->t; someliiae.s 
of ilieni are lound at the abdominal faUtJ feel and 
sonu Mines the\ ;mc, on ibc contrary, vciy much developed, 
ami Mispeiidcd under the thorax. (M. K.) 

M. Milne Eduxuds divides the Caiiduids info two small 
inlji*.-, the Myaium and the Lucifertans, 
l^t tribe. Mysuns, 

Thu tube ic'-emblcs the so closely* that .till 

lateiv the sytcic.-^ forming* it had hocn arranged under the 
Moct'nurnus iJ^ctipods^ where they constituted the family 
dciignu’ ( mI >V hizopadfi. 

ChffrariK r of the Tribe.-- Cotrapfice exteTuliiig to the base 
of th«i iHubir pudniicies, and presenting iu general in the 
middle of tin fninf a rndimentary rostnmi. Anti'nn<e in- 
seried on twr. l-.m ., u,id formed us in theshrimOft, excepting 
only that ihe ijimellar appendage of the »&cona pair is less- 
Mouth siiuiUtd yeiy near the base of these lash and com- 
pn>>ed L\-»* (in!ia!ly of a /a/>/7<;a,a p.iir of niandibles furnislied 
with u ijulpiform sic.m.a Inwvr lip, and two pairs of lamelUr 
jawv: .NMi-seiuiics the vholo suite of limbs, which aticceed 
to iboio appfti.dages, hidong to the apparuttis of locoinolion ; 
blit, \ ) odjf r oasoi, one or even two pairs of llicso organs 
cjri.iiitulc juw’-fcot, wuliout their form always diirering 
ruucli fiom ih.'ii ^'f the thoia'wc feel. These foot each pro- 
seiiL two hranchfcS winch arc well doveb>]ied and earned on 
a veiy short basilary joint, so that they seem to bo bifid from 


their b.u-c. Abd'tvten of niodcrali; Imiglh ; falsr jeet lixcd 
tu ns first rings, surnctnues vudiuientur>. (Si K.) 

L/iider thi.s hundy M. Milne E«l\vards anajigcs the genera 
My^u\ Cyrtihia, and Thymnfipoda, 

M}si«. 

(ieuerir. Cf^racter.—Body iiairo^, elongated. Cara} ace 
covering the anterior cxiiemily of the trunk a» well us the 
greater t»ait of the (horux, and bent down on eacli .Mdo .so 
as to apply ilsolf against the base of the feet. It, is five 
laterally, and does not adhere to the la*( rings of ilu: tlmv.i.v ; 
iiiitenorly it is nai rowed considerably, and icrminutvs bv a 
small llallened and very shoit ro.slrum ; iu po.sicnor border 
is deeply notched. iHyes large, short, and vviih tlieir base 
liidden under the anterKU* pan of the carapace. Jntenuij 
Aniemuc inserted below the eves, near tho median line: 
pcduiiLde of the sumo form aa in the fahriin)»s, and carrying 
at its exiremity two muliiarliculate and rather long fila- 
ments. Tho second pair of untenua* insiMTcd btd.'W ti:o 
preceding, and, oitually, direeled forwards; the first joint 
of their peduncle gives origin to a very elongated laTncli:u 
appeiulago. which is cihaled on the naei'n;il bonier ibal 
co\er» the base of those organs, as in tho shrmips. The two 
succeeding joints of the peduncle aio sbmder and cn limbi- 
cal, and tho terminal filament is filifiuin. muliiarm-idutc, 
and longer than the upper antoninu. Mouth veiy much 
approxitiuiLed to tlie base 6f the tirtluniKT, and presenting, «s 
ordinaiily, an upper transveisal bp succeeded by a pair of 
mandibles, a lower bp, two pairs of jaws, and a ceitain 
number of jaw-feet. Mandibles toothed on their inteinal 
c'dge and carrying a highly develojiod palpiforni stem ex- 
tending forwuid to a considerable length. 'I’he fii.-t pair of 
jaws each composed of two small llalteiieil hliides or llat- 
tened lobes nbuted on tho inlernal border. Second pair of 
jaws huger and much resembling lliobo of SipUlla, wiihouL 
being however so nairow. They arc lamellar 'U kI di\i<icd 
on the external side into four lobes, by nunc or le.-^s deep 
Incisions; the last of ihose lobes is formed by tin* ti rinmal 
joint, and the first belongs aUo to a distinct bavilary jomi ; 
but tho two median lohe.s are confounded togollu r to iheir 
base, and would seem to belong to a single joint, the cxii rikil 
border of vvliudi is dilated, rounded, and ciliated; ilui in- 
ternal border of these oigaiis is eijiuilly fiirnulu"! witli 
hairs. Tho jaw-feet are two innuinher; but dillVr \i‘iy 
bille from the true feel. The first pair nrc .short, iiitljcr 
long at their base, and composed of three luMiithes ; ibe in 
lernal isycdifoim, divided into five joints, fiirnislied wuh 
hairs, ami bent back internally before the niomh; the me- 
dian branch or palp is more elongated, and jircsimis a v.ny 
large basilary joint succeeded by u kind of ciliated si rap 
llanidre) on each side, uud coinpoiied of a veiy great luim- 
bor of small joints. Finally, the external brunch or llahelh- 
furin appendage is repiei-enletl by a beinimeuihianons blade 
which IS directed upwards andlodgefl between tho cai.ip.uv 
and the sitles. The Rceand pair of jawTeet li.ue the same 
form, bill their internal bianeh is more ehmgutcd and thev 
want the ilabeHirorni appendage ; as in the pieccding, the 
last joint of their internal bianch is lamellar, wide, .shoit, 
and rounded at the end. The six pairs of thoiacic fjet, 
wbieli succeed the buccal apparatus, and which are rum- 
posed of mombers coricsponding to external jaw feet and 
to the five pairs of nmhnlutory feel in liie decapods, are ail 
slender and divided into two branches; llieir length in- 
creases progressively from before backwards, .and the) ui" 
all formed for swimming only. Tho internal branch 
presents nearly the ordinary form, hut termimilcs ui an 
ungiuform. tarsus, which is hardly visible, and pi credos 
a stylifonn joint, vvhich seems inullittrlioulate, and is 
cHiated in its two borders. The external biunch or palp 
IS nearly as long as the internal branch, and has the <anio 
form as that of the jaw -feet. The four first pairs of feel 
carry no exlerual hran^ or iiubellifonn appendage, wliiUt 
those of the two last arc provided with it. Jii the males, 
those appendages are rudimentary, but in the (innalcs ihcv 
acquire an extreme development and constitute great semi- 
corneous blades bonl in under the sternum, so as to fotm 
a species of pouch dostirtfed for llio lodgment of the eggs 
and of tho young during the early purl of their life ; a dib- 
p^itiou very analogous to that obseivablo in the Isopoda. 
The two last nngs of the thorax are entire, more or Ic-ss 
coraplelely exposed, and resembling those of tho abdomen, 
which is elongated, nearly eylindncal, and gradually nar- 
rowed from heibre backwards ; the dorsal portion of these 
last rings is not prolonged laterally so as to encase the Inise 
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<.f lilt! f;il.*c fcol, «s in’tlic mt;joi'i{y of the fehimiy^: ii lor- 
r»jin,iir-} l»v a liicot oaudal On, emuposod of Jive blades dis- 
poM!tl 111 a Uiii-shajie, exactly as in the macroiirous dera- 
puds. Fmally, llic live liisl piiiiji uf feet arc null men tary, 
/tiid ftic only (‘omposed each oi a small ciliated blade m the 
(cmalo : but in the male may be disiinguiiihcd a peduuc.Tc 
and a terminal blade ; the first and last pairs acquhe some- 
time*. a considerable development. 

There is no vestige of biunchiic, cilher at the vault of I be 
*i'lra i;i' at the base of the feet, or at the lower surface of the 
obflonujii, and the only appendage which W'ould seem to be 
luoihiicd in its atrucuiie su as to become more proper llmii 
lisc rc,st of the bodv to fulfil tlio functions of an organ of 
c-tjijiuion, i.«^ the llagnim of the first pair of jaw-feet, whose 
for ibo rest, is nearly the .same as tJiat winrh 
nuiy bo remarked in a great nimiber of ciustaccans provided 
wiili braiiciucT. Some authors give the name of branchuv 
to the basilury joint of the external branch or palp of the 
thoiiuic led, but wilhoui suppoiling this dotorniimitiyii by 
any argument which might lead one to adopt it. ' 

Such is ]\T. Milne Edwards^ luminous (le^cription of this 
in(»t inteicsiing genus of crustaceans; hut wo must not 
overlook the disiingMisIiod labours of Mr. John V. Thomp- 
1-1)11, !fO well known for Iih accurate and original ohi-ervalions 
ipl.iim.; to ihe and other nniiine animals of the 

M.'a.". To the l,^^t-na(ncd zoologist, more than perhaps 
to any other, we owe our kunwledj'o of the organization and 
hakiis of ili(‘se nj.<)S\tini shrh/ips, as they haxc been named 
fnuu ilu! pviuch or pcisonul ne.-^t, above ch'seribod, provided 
for the N’ci-piioti »>f ihcir eggs and yohng. Ho closely 
cx.nuiiu'd tile ciieiilaiion of these unimalji, and has shown 
that iheir heart is elongated and occupies the posterior pait 
of the ilu rax. Autonorly it gives origin to a slender vessel 
wliirli h.is Hs.course iibo\e the stomach, and is continued 
bai'i.wuid'- Willi a large abib'tmnal arterv ; on each side, w 
leccncs a ^C'•scl which ap|ears 1 o he a bianchio-cirdiac 
tiuMv. ’i'lie pulsations of the heart are so rapid that they 
Mbralions, and the blood is <50 transparent and so 
iiiilc coluuri'd, tbai gAinowment is only to be distinguished 
1*3 iiicaiis of ll'o globules llwaling therein. Mr. Thompson 
*11.110- th.ii lUi obsoiving vvjih aMeiUion the tertiiinaiion of 
ilie ]’nstcn'W aorta at ihe end of the tail, a peiiodicul action 
mr.) be no«if rd, as of llic opening and closing of a valvular 
oiicumg on each M>:f, acci rnpanied each time by the filling 
..j isii; oi'ii- i-nd of a vcsacl of consideralile mzo, 

Ivir.i' ,yn fill li side of the intestinal canal; and that iheso 
or 'cins propel the blood towards the heart by .sue- 
f : “ conhaciions of thoir raii.scuhir fibres* and heeiu to be 
ai Icngih in a great sinus or auricle, l)it»g beneath the 
!u.:ui. Ihit Mr. Tiiompson adds that it remains to bo ascer- 
lawjcd b) dis.>eciion, wheiher this is the case or not; he 
ihiiiks however that iheie can srnrccly be a doubt that the 
two large veins constitute the t'ence pvrtcVf and uliiinaloly 
s.'iid tl^ ir blood to the hranedtia. 

The same dihgcnl observer thus describes the t'aivuiar 
jinnrh ‘ Attached to the ba.so of each of the inner divisions 
of iUe*tvvo posterior pairs of feel in xhc /r??iah, is a large 
c uicave scale, sirongly pent mole in front, of which the pos- 
tciior Is the outermost, largest, and most eonc^wve, lapping 
Considerably over the anterior scale, so as to admit of a 
considoinblo exteii'^ion of ibe size of ihe pouch which ihey 
loini by iiieelihg eacb other in front, in order to accornmo- 
daie its capacity to the growth of the ova and young brood, 
In the inulfit in* place of the valvular pouch of the female, 
we perceive attiudmd to the inner part of Iho last, pair of 
feel only, a single small hollow scale on each side, cilraie in 
fnmi, and provided with a marginal row of slender hooks ai 
ilio apex: these are probably an appendage of ibe male 
organs., which have a similar situation in the shuraps.* 
Within tin*, pouch in the female, the or rather cm* 
br\n'<, Mr. Thompson informs us, are received when cx- 
cduded from the ovuriuiu, and enveloped in a mucous or 
subgelatinouB secret ion, and gradually developed without 
any visible attachment to the parept. ‘The ova when first 
received into the pouch are considerably more Hdvanced 
than ibo^e of the shrimps firabs, &c. on their first expulsion, 
and by no means su iiiimorous, a circumstance nio'ro than 
compeusaied by the lapidity with which one brood succccdi* 
another during tho whole of the spring tind summer months. 
I'hc number of broods produced by one individual, as well 
as the tune occupied in their evolution, have not been deter- 
mined ; but the changes which the embryo undergees in eon- 
fignralion are Mifflciently obvious; in the present instance, 


these cannot bo lon.'-idciod as metarntirpuM^i i;,,* .^^lo u ' 
a gradual development of pails; bcnce ibc ,'v 

be rei;aidbd as ifue cxivpiion to the ciusiaccMn.-, i./ui, . 

tiarisforinalioiiM, anoiliLT charador hv winch tlic\ an* 
ruble frtini Ihe true sbninpH, &c. ,The first cb n.gc ii, 
is peicepiibic in tlic ova iifku- ihoa- ivccptiou niio- 1 ):.- u 
fernal pouch, is a slight elongation ai one end, aiul ;!.. 
appearance of two short membeis on e.ach side ; tli;s cloi' 
gallon, which proves to be Ibo tail, in.- in b nmii. 
.shortly after becomes fnrkcd at the end. accompana d 1)\ 
proport lonol giowth in the four lateial rucmlseis, and wiii^ k 
are tho rudiments of two pair of nntciir.a* in the ptul. i 
animal ; the embryo going on thus with a p^ogie^suJn.li rk - 
vclopincnt from day lo day, begins to avtumo a nvire com- 
plete form, and an approxmuili .n to that of tho paicnf, m 
W'hich stages the div moti*. of tho abdomen, llie lai!, ili ' 
pedunculate e>c>, and the vanoiu iiiembers are bnllicienth' 
distinct; a ^Idl more close leseiuhhuico to the pciieci ani- 
mal is attained before the young aie fimiUy exclmh'd, whicli 
IS effected by the parent spreading open the vahesod' ii-, 
pouch, wlien the whole brood cmergfe at once into ibc am- 
bient element, and, in must of tbo species, cdmihhk* as*.o- 
eiated with iho community from which ihev sp'ang: tJie 
slight difierenccs which lliey now piesent (and wbud! -.le 
necessary lo bo known m oidor to piecludc the 
of llipir being mistaken lor individiia!** of a diflerent species) 
nficet only the inner rows of fed, the subabdommal tins, 
ilie outer antennm, anti thi- tail; the fust ef ihc-e. in ])hico 
of the niulliarticolale termination, have but one or swi. 
short joints auu a cuivctl claw superadded to tho end of the 
tibim, anti hencf* this divisuin of the hmh is sbortor in ] lo- 
portioii; ibo subahdomiual fins consist only ef a linear j onf 
hurrnounted by a few' hiislly hairs; the cuter aiitcniue (li .i r 
ui no other respect than in the ciliarotl scale w hu-li ,.i- 
tached to their base being shoiler and less dcvcl ipe.'k a.s 
also Ihe brush of hair in the males; the three luterinedifite 
scales of the tad are proportionally shorter, but vet |)r. *»-n( 
tho charai'icr peculiar to the spent s m ibcii /brm, Uftliis- 
falions, and appendages, so as to testify tbo m iii*'m'^^ of 
Dr. Leach in having fixed upon tins paiL lo di«iingu:<h iho 
species fioiu each other. What is furiher reunn kak-lt' .n 
the embryos is Ibo way in which the> are airangcd wninji 
the pouch from tho momciU they assuino an elougiicl 
foim ; their heads being towards the breast nf ibo nioiher, 
with tho curvaturo of the Ail part suited u> that of tho out- 
Inie of the pouofs^ and tlio large size and blackness of il.ou- 
©yc.s.* 

The different stages of development, &c. aio illiistraliMl 
by Mr. Thompson, in bis ‘ Zoological Ke^eal•cIle-,' Ibe ucik 
in which ho gives the above desunpiion, and winch m mu^i 
valuable for the insight affoidoil to the inihualist iiii-j .scuiie 
of the most cuiious and hilheilo ohbcure plienonmi.i lu.ini- 
fe^ted by tbo crustacean’!, generally. The biudenl will, n.j 
doubt, h-e led to compare the development of ihe \ .nine: "po.- 
suin shrimps with that of ihe qnadriipcdiil M xubiMM vlm. . 

Veo^raphicid Dislnbulion of (he t/V/c/zv.--- Tl.e hpe. .ik 
swim freely in <he sea in iimncions tjuups, aiul iiie)?.)i<i- 
oularly abundant in the north, where, accoKling liOiln 
Fabricius, they conslUlitc a prin<-!}«al joiiion of the l.»..d i-i 
the whulo-hone whales ilktitvnre). L'.ip..i.n d inu”* 1} 
H.N.. slates that Mysis /k*j hosus iCanrn // .rt, i\io'i ), 
though but 8parui;,iy found in ilie .*.e!is «d Kui.m, ii lM'.iiu 
some parts of tin- Aictic ocean ni amazing MUinh’. .:n'l 
constiiutes the principal foou of ihe prodigion*, ^ho•^U i.f 
salmon that lesori tliiiiicv lu iho months of .Inlv jiol Au- 
gust, and upon which the inh ilntauts of IIooiniv dc|M ml. 
Ml great measure, (or ll eir winter stoic v)l pioM*.joh-*, lie 
furiher observes that it is also the chnf food of the w ii. 
by which such a prodigious qnjjuli!> of fai ispuninccd m 
the body of that immense animal. Captain Uoss iwi.K ih.it 
during tho Fiiinmer these crusiace.ms assemlilc m xa*; 
myriads at tho mouths cf nvevs. bnl in the wiiiier are ir '«■ 
generally distributed along tlie whole line of coast, and. Ij* 
gather with the Avctica {Oho heiictfta of Ifii.pi - 
and Gmelin-— llYACicin/K, yol. xii., p. 3;*^), arc to ho mcu 
in every crack that opens with the tide, even at the (■('.({.■ > 
period of the voar. I'he natives cull tins cni-iacean // A / v- 
hak. to ihn Seennd Voyogc nf (\i/j/atN »S// ./ '■ i 

Ito^s.y 

M. Milne Edwards divides the genus inl*' ih-* ' ^ 

lowing section'*: — 

1. Spreiei' U'hirh have the wiAft/V AA/.A* {f th»' no? u! A i 

hifurnuM 
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Kxamplc, Mijstis Loach. 

Description . — ijnuloproNsed and (riansiular. and not 

more than iha fluid of ihe length of the ocular f,cdunclo«. 
Carapace extciuling nearly ou the pfifiuliimate tborncic 
ring. IVdunrle of th<^ mterna! antenneo stout and very 
short. Lamellar appendage of the exiornal antennas nar- 
row. of ilic same lengih (width ?) to the end, and ediated 
uifhiii and at the end. Median blade of the caudal fin fur- 
nished aith spines on its liiteral borders, and deeply notched 
at ilietiud: internal blades of the lateial appendages nar- 
i jumt; giadnally towards the end, and the cxtern.*il blades 
\i;»v ohiu'c. Length about 10 linos; colour brownish, with 
a small star in the middle of each of the rings of the ab- 
domen. 

— The British Channel and llie coasts of La 
VcnfJ''c. <M. K.) 

M. Miliu! Kdwnrds gives the following as synonyms of 
thi.s species : — Praunus ,/lexuosuSt Leach; Mysis Lnarkiu 
Timmpson (Zoot.Bcs). Leacir.s Mt/sis Fabrieii does not 
apj'oiu* to M. Mdne Edwards to dilfor notably from M. 
s/>f/?idosus, Chpocially if one may judge of At from the figuro 
given of it by Desmaresl ; but at the same time, he ob- 
sei*\es, one ought not to forget that Latredle has repre- 
.sentcid, ill ihe atlas of the * Encyelop^die,* the lamellar ap- 
pendage of the external antennoe as being ciliated externally 
us well as iiitcrnally; a disposition which, if it really cxisL 
V ould be characteristic. 



'j. Species v^hich have the mi'dian blade of the caudal fin 
VI tipv at the end. 


1m ample, Musis vulgaris. 



Description. — Roslrum moderate ; internal antennas 
short, having their peduncle formed as \\\ M. spinulosus ; 
lamellar appond.ige of the external antennm as in Mtfsis 
lonsieornis ; lateral and middle fins of i fie caudal fin diim- 
nisliing gradually in width from their base to their extre- 
mity ; length about an inch ; colour greyish. 

Loealitij, IJahiis, <f*c. — Common on the Irish coast. 
Abounding in the Lee, even up to Cork, from the early part 
of spring to the approach of winter, aceordiiig to Mr. 
Thompson, who states that during the still period of the 
tide at low-water, they repose upon the mud and stonc-t at 
the bottom of the river, and, us the tide rises, may be ob- 
served formintja wide bell within its margin, the youngc.st. 
swimming nearest to the shore, the olde.^t farther out and 
in deeper water. They appear, he adds, to bo mostly feinalcs, 
the males being few in proportion, and they swim in a hori- 
zontul position, contributing towards the food of vaiiuus 
young fish, from winch they fretpiently cticapo by springing 
up out of tlic water. 

' Cyntbin. (Thompson.)* 

Generic Character,- Botly slender and of the same form 
as in Mysis; but the carapace M Cynthia i.-. smaller and 
terminates anteriorly by a small rosiral prolongation; be- 
hind it a certain number of thoracic rings are exposed. 
Eyes stout and short, of moileratc length. JFirst pair of an- 
iennve excavated at thoir base to make room fur the eves ; 
their peduncio is stout, and they have two terminal fiia- 
nients. The second pair of anteinim are inserted bedow the 
preceding, as in Mysis^ but they arc much smaller; the 
lamellar appendage which covers their base is shorter tluiii 
the peduncle of the upper antcniim. Conformaiioii of the 
buccal apparatus nearly the same as inhlysis: palpifoiiii 
stem of the mandibles very large; second paif‘uf jaws la- 
mellar and divided on the internal side into many lobi^s. 
The eight pairs of limbs which succeed the jaws, might, ao- 
cording to Mr. Thompson, to be considered as iiaiauiry 
feel; but M. Milne Edwards docs not agree in that opinion, 
and tlie latter believes that the first pair of these organss also 
lielong to the buccal apparatus, and' constitute jaw-feet. In 
fiict, observes M. Milne Kd\vard.s, those apperidage-^, al- 
though more elongated than in Mysis^are bout hack jiisl in 
the same way as in that genus below the jaws, and their in- 
ternal branch tormtnates by an enlarged joint, which is v.ropcr 
for retaining the alimentsduring mastication, whilst the h et 
terminate in a small hooked nail. The middle hrancli 
or palp of those jaw-feet is formed as in Mysis, bui the tla- 
grurn or external branch, which, in the last-uamod genus 
constitutes a great membranous blade, appears to be com- 
pletely wantingi. The first pair of thoracic limbs differ nNo 
a little from the six last pairs of feet; they are more cnhrgcrl, 
and terminate by a lamellar joint, whose bovdtus are cili- 
ated; but nevertheless, by reason of ihcir lefiglh and ihoir 
position, they ought, romark.sM. Milne Edwanls, to bo con- 
sidered as assisting m locomotion, and (hey us with 

a new example of the gradual manner in wjiich the passage 
is effected between animals in which the same oigaiis aio 
modified in their structure to serve diflerent purpos(;s. In 
Cynthia tlie number of thoracic feet amounts to seven j^airs, 
and in their structure and functions they do not differ le- 
T&arkably from the same organs in Mysis; their two 
branches ora equally well developed, only the penuliimaie 
joint wf the internal stem is stouter, does not narrow towards 
Its end, IS not ringed so as to appear multiarticulaic, and die 
terminal nail is larger. M. Milne Ed warily observes that 
the conformation of the appendages which probably exist on 
the posterior ihot of the females, and whicii to aU’uppearaiice 
ought to fulfil the same functions as in Mysis, is nut known ; 
in the males may be remarked, at tho base of the posterior 
feet, a small blade which represents the tlabcllifoim uppeiv- 
.dage. Abdomen formed as io Mysis, excepting that the 
false feet ^ed to the five fiist rings are very well deve- 
loped, and 01 the same form as in the shrimps ; each of lhe>o 
limbs is oom^jmsed of a x^ry stout peduncular joint, and of 
two long blades, which are multiarticulate and ciliated on 
their edges. Branchial Appendages of a particular form 
are attached to thu extremity oi the peduncles of the false 
feet behind the terminal blades; these appendages consist 
of a membranous cylinder bifurcated near its base, each of 
whose branches is rolled upon itself. 

Example^ Cynthia Thompsomu 

i>OTcrip/iofi.— Rostrum very short; carapace oKtondhig 
to the last ring of the thorax, and but little narrowed 
• AppropriatH by K4V:gny1o cerUiti jSst-idmB. •^Cyntiu.*-! 
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wai'di; ]/cdunc*lu of llic intci'MQl antonniD of the h^ngth of 
the lamellar appenclage uf the exlerual anleniije, and having 
the last joint furnished williin with a small piliferous scale; 
niediiin blade of the caudal fin long, truncated ai the end, 
and furnished laterally with spines ; extornal blades shorter 
than tlic middle ones, and only having hairs or spines on 
iheir internal border nnd at their extremity; middle blades 
furnished with spines on their internal border; length 
about four lines. 

Localities,— The Atlantic Ocean, between Madeira and 
the Antilles. (M. E.) 

N B. M. Milne Edwards observes that the Cynihite are 
of small dimensions, and seem to have the same habits as 
tbo s])tjcies of ^f^Jsis, with which last they arc frei|uent]y 
fimnd. lie further remarks that tho males only have been 
us yet observed, and that possibly, when both sexes arc 
known, it may be necessary to modify tho characters as- 
signed to this genus. 

Thysanopoda. (M. Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards states that these crustaceans resdmble 
lliu shrimps greatly in the general form of thetr body, but 
aie distinguislied from the Decanods, as well as the other 
vStomapods, by tho disposition of their respiratory apparatus. 
The broiieliia\ bo tells us, are each composed of a kind of 
stem, whence spring, at a right angle, a certain number of 
lateral branchiso, whose inferior border is in its turn fur- 
nished with a senes of long cylindrical filaments. This 
modo of organization is, ho observes, very analogous to 
wliat may bo &ctMi in the ^quillcc, but the hranchitc (see 
the rut, p. 7 7), instead of being inserted in the abdomen, 
as ill the lasl-namod cruslarcaiis, occupy tho thoracic part 
of llio boily, as in the Decapods. Nevertheless they arc not 
enrlosed in particular cavities, as in that order ; they are 
bitnaled on the exterior of the body, and float freely ui the | 
w.itci wiili whirh tho animal is bathed. They are fixed at 
ihe biivo of the eight pairs of thoracic feet, and their length 
Hil l eases from before backwards. 

^7iti/vrc/cr. “-JCxtenial form resembluig that of 
.■i///.w.v. Uxtiitj presenting the same di\ibions as in the ma- 
iTMMious decapodft Carapace, which covers the head, 
111. hug alM) tlio whole of the thorax. Abdomen, whose 
b'lmdi niucli exceed.s that of tho cephalp-thorax, extended 
h:i<-Uw.u'ds, and compose.! of seven segments, the three 
mimI'uh »*f winch r'ro'iiit on their posterior and superior 
hor ki"- a >nuill iipmc, iliioctcd backwards. Carapace ter- 
minate 1 uiici .os'ly by a small pointed ro«/;M7yi, which does 
n-jl I. , 1.1 to tho extremity of the eyes, whose peduncles 
a.'- Kiid short. Anlennce four in number, inserted on 
1 > iiiic% and nearly ct^uul in length: the upper y^ith a 

jadnmle rucui\ed at ilb base, to receive the eyes, and eoin- 
of iliiee cyhndioid joints: they are terminated by 
Iw.M’iillu’i' long filiform stems. Base of the lower anteiinco 
cviM i'i d by a long lamellar scale, the extremity and internal-. 
lioidoi* of wh'cli are eihatod, tho terminal stem pre»enUng 
remarkable. Moulh situated at a small distance 
ht)in the point of the insertion of the lower auteniice, and 
sunoiroded, as ordinarily, with a rather stout labrum, a 
hillil longuelet, and a pair of mandibles, which are armed 
oil their mieriial border with some pointed tooth, and carry 
a short and llattcned pulp, dividetl into three joints. Two 
pairs a^jaics are applied on the mandibles and tongoclet. 
Tliu first pair otfer nothing remarkable, Tho second arc 
coiiipo.sod of three lamellar joints, the two first of which .^rc 
hilobuled on the internal side : no trace is here to be seen 
of the giouL folittccous appendage which always exists on 
the external side of these organs in the decapods, and 
which assists in the mechanism of respiration: their form 
and structure arc absolutely the same as in Squilla, Alima, 
i^(*. The eight pairs of limbs which succeed the jaws, and 
which correspond both with tho jaw-feet and ambulatory 
fuel of the decapod crustaceans, have here all the same form 
and Uie same uses : not one of them ontem into the compo- 
sition of the buccal sgpparatus ; but all serve for locomotion. 
Those /eetf with the exception of the last pair, ate long, 
slender, and bifid, as in Mysis, Their bf^ilury joint, stout 
and short, curries within a long stem, fu mishit with iiu- 
inoruus hairs, and externally a palp or middle branch, com- 
jiosed of two piores, the last of which is delicate, lamellar, 
and ciliated on the borders. The length of these natatory 
foot increases a little from tho first to the fifth pair, and 
then diinmUlios ; those of tho eighth and last want an 
nucrnul stem, and consist only of the external branch or 
palp. The five first segments of the abdomen support also 
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small natatory foot, formed of a oyUndnt.al podun^h , ranv^ 
iiig two elongated and liliiited blades on tlio bonhr-. il..- 
mlernal of which, short<-,' ih.in ibe external, can u ^ 
mill a small cylindmal appendage. The limbs ol iho 
and seventh rings of ihc abdomen become lamellar, j-uosIi- 
luting a fun-shaped fin, tho median narrow and point, d 
picctMif which terminates in throe sharp spines; and i!i.> 
lutonil ones, equally narrow, are furnished on the hin-dcis 
with long hairs. (M. E.) 

Example, T/iysanoj:>oda iricuspida, the ordy speen s 
known. Length about If) hues. Loca//7y.— Found far ,ii 
sea, in the Atlantic Ocean, by M. Reynaud. 

M. Ttliliie Edwards thinks that the genus Podnpsi\^, oi 
Hammer-headed Shrimp oX Thompson, may belong lo tins 
family; but ho cbscrvos, that it is too impoifoctly known td 
warrant the assignincrt of precise characters to it. T1 m.>> 
crustacean, which was found in the Atlantic Ocean, and is 
phosphorescent, is figiirod and described in iho interesting 
Zoological Reseai'ches above iiuotcd. 

2nd Ti ibe. Luciferians. 

M. Miinc Edwards observes that the genus Lucifer, csta^ 
blished by Mr. Thompson, is one of the most singiihir 
known ; and as it does not, without didirnlty, admit of ar- 
rangement in any of the tribes already established, M. Mihn* 
Edwards, though ho remarks that its histoiy is still very in- 
cumplele, is of opinion that it should be taken a^; the typo 
of a particular tribe, to wliich he ihinks certain magnified 
figures of crustaceans in the .itlusuf Krusenstern's ‘ Voyage' 
ought to be referred. 

Mr. Thompsiiii states ihul this singular and extraordinary 
typo, like also described and figured by him m 

his Zoofogicaf. Researches, conduces to tho sparkling a))- 
pearanco oi the sea in iho tropicial regions, and the ir.divi- 
duai figured by him (sec cut) was taken in tho Atlantic, in 
I r 56' N. lal. and 55' W. long. 

M. Milno Edwards observes, that one of the must re- 
markable traits of this crustacean is the excessive length of 
the anterior portion of the head ; tho extreme brevity uf tb.* 
part of the body occupied by the montli, and consfituting 
tho thorax; and the great dovidopmcnt of the ubTloinon. 

Generic Character.— VL, Milne Edwards, whose descrip- 
tion IS more full than that of Mr. Thompson^ and who 
records tw'o species, Lnc.ifcr Reynandii, and L. Typits, 
states that the general form of the body is nearly Imonr. 
l^Jyes and Antcmuc currieSrl at the oxtiomity <d' a bmp. 
slender, and cyliBst^ical prolongation, which is much longi.i* 
than all the rest of llio cephalo-lhoracic portion of llu; 
body, and seems to be formed principally by the nntonnarv 
ring, A small carapace covers the whole of the posleiior 
portion of the cephalo-thorax, and presents nearly the sanii: 
form as in Mysis. Tho Ryes are largo, and cuiris'd a I the 
extremity of vcrylom^ peduncles. The fir.st pair ofan£rn/.f'c 
I are slender, short, and terminated by a iiiultiarliculatc, in- 
I dinientarv stemlet; the second pair arc inserted below, 

' close to the preceding, and are equally slender: near liitii- 
base is seen a .small lamellar appendage, but their medf of 
termination is unknown. Moulh piojeeling and siiuuird 
heliiml the base of the prolongation, which carries the e\c^. 
&c. Here are found mandibles, which are strong ai d 
toothed, but deprived of a palpiforrn stem ; two pniif: of 
jau's, each bearing two bladc-s ; two pairs .of sliori .r.tl 
]amellaryarr;/«£?/, and one pair of cNtei‘ii;il jaw-f‘>‘t, uhuli 
arc long, pediform. and bent back against the nunilli. In 
succession to these oigans may he seen four pair^ of long 
and slender natatory feel, which gradually les'scn lo\v.ii«l 
the end, and arc furnished with scattered hairs. M. Milno 
Edwards could find no vestige of u palp or a tlagnmi ni tlio 
base of these foet, nor could he perceive any trace of the 
existence of the last pair of feet, which arc here wanting to 
complete the normal number of the thoracic feet; but I'c 
observes that in the figure given by Mr. Thompson, there 
at the posterior part of the thorax a tubercle, which is, 
perhaps, a vestige of those appendages. The abdomen is 
very narrow, and is composed, as ordinarily, of seven rings, 
but acquires a development entirely abnormal ; for eatdi of 
those segments is at least as long as the whole cephahH 
thoracic portion of tho body, where the mouth and feet are 
situated. Tho five first rings are nearly equal, and cuci'i 
carry a pair of very long false foot, composed of a ha^ibu v, 
cylindrical joint, and of one or two natatory, elmiLMteil, 
niulliarticulate, and ciliated blades; in individuals 'vliali 
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M. Milue wards pie-uuits* to be malo», lUe lU'at pair of i 
false foot prcjiCJji roviiixla t!ic lOiddle ut ihuir basilary joint 
a lU'aby apjHJiKlK^^e of odd suape (forwe bi/uire). The sixth 
ring IS coiupro«st'l. very long, nud toothed below. 'I'hc 
abdomen is lemnnuied by a caudal An, composed, uiS orJi- 
liarilv, ot live blades disposed in a fan-sbape. M. Mdne 
Edwards did not find any vesime of thoracic bvanchi®. 

K.sampie, Lucifer Ttjpuw The same author states that 
tins Nj>coies dilfers hem Lucifer Reynatidii (winch was^ 
+bun«l i.M the Indian Ocean by M- Keynaud) in the form of 
.he liioduin piet:e of the caudal tin, which is lamellar, and 
wiilumt any notch beh.w, in the nioio considorable length of 
ilu* nnddlo blades, and lU the apparent absence of a separa- 
tion bclw'eeu the carapace and oculiferoiis proLongattou. 



The crustaceans nuinborcd H and' 10 in the atl&s of Kru- 
senstcrii’s ‘Voyage’ are those which, according to M, Mihio 
liidwaj'cU, belong to this genus. 

II. Bicuxra^iied iStormpode, [Phyllosoma.] 
in. C/nicuirassed Stornapods. 

M. Mdne Edw.u'ds remarks, that tbd cruslaceaus of this 
f.i nul) are provided with a sufficiently largo carapace, but 
dial tiiey nev^dbelcss approach the Kdiuophth alma in the 
ronfunuHtion of the thorax, fur the greater iimaber of the 
ring'; of this middle puriion of the body are complete, raove- 
.tbUi, und naked, or simply coverud by the dorsal buckler 
with nil any adbosion to it. The indepeiidenoc of the Arst 
ae^nieiils of the body is carried even further, he observes, 
in Lheno crusiacoans than in any ether, for in the greater part 
of them, mil only the ophthalmio ring, bat also the anteii^ 
(Ildar nng remains free, and in some there is a iransversal 
piece at (he base of the second pair of antennso, which seems 
Lo be ilie reprefjentalive of the lower arch of the third cephalic 
ring, and not solciurod, m ordinarily, witli the succeeding 
ring, of whii'h the carapace is ati appendix. Frequently 
all the thoracic audx>ephal'ic rings eHuated behind this last 
are ecmuliy distinct from each other and more or less move- 
able. but, wUb the excopiiou oi' the four last, they are in- 
coiDploie above, and represented only by ihcir sternal arch. 
The abdomen is always very well deveioped, and is composed 
of scxen moveable scgmonU, the last of wdiich constitutes u 
vory large caudal blade. The eyes are mIouI and convex 
(rondos) towards the end; the first pair of antennea are in- 
serted below and behind their peduncle, and are composed 
of a cylindrical peduncle formed of three joints and ter* 


niinatod by throe filaments, which aro ordinaruy tnultiarti 
culaio. The second pair of autennm are inserted behind 
and outside the preceding, and aro provided with a great 
laiiiellar uppoudagu Axed on a stout, and cylindrical joint, 
at the bxtreiuity of the first joint of tbeir pedum lo, which 
also curries in front a filament winch is, oidiniirdy, niulU- 
articulate. The fnouth is rather disiant fioin the aulorina;, 
and carried on a nearly triangular euiinenoo, the base of 
winch corresponds wuU the insertion of the prehensile feet. 
The up^ier lip is large, projecting, and soinicircular. The 
mandibles' are directed downwards and lonniiiate by two 
toothed branches, one of which ascends in the buck puit of 
the mouth, towards the stomach; the palpiform stem winch 
carries these organs is^ small and aoinctunes null. The 
lower Up is largo and partially co%'ers the extremiiy of the 
mandibles. The jaws are very suiall and apjdied exactly 
against the mouth; the lirst pair terininaie t4y a kind of 
hook directed inwards, and armed with spines along ihe in- 
ternal border of their second joint; thcie also a .^luall 
rudimentary palpiform appendage. The second pair of 
jaws aro lamellar, nearly tnanguUir, and composed of four 
or five joints placed end to end ; nothing resembling a 
liabclliform appendage is to be seen. The members which 
belong to the sovunlh cephalic nng, and which, ordmyi dy, 
constitute the anterior Jaw-feet, ilo not seem to belong to 
the buccal apparatus; they are very niuch elongfited and 
form a pair of hlendiA' foot, generally enlarged towards the 
end, the uses of which are not known. The thoracic hrubs 
of tho first pair, which are the analogues of tlm second jaw- 
feet of .the Decapods and of the anterior lect of tlie Kdrioph- 
ihaUas, ai^ largely de\eloped and constitute gitMt rnpioriul 
feet the last joint of which bends back as a 

lung claw along the internal border of the pi*e« tiding joint, 
and forms, after a rashion, a kind of piiicci' which iho ani- 
mal uses either for defence or the seizure of its prey. Tin* 
throe succeeding pairs of feel arc much smaller, and in 
some sort brought forwards so as, mdinanly, to occupy a 
curved transversal line, and placHMlicui'^elves boiHcrn the 
base of the rapiorUl feet: they aic, ni geiieidl, .ipplied upon 
the mouth, and appear to serve only for the preium.^Miu ol 
the aliments ; they all terrmuato in a kind of oval Inind. 
armed with a inov.eahic claw, disposed .so as to bend itself 
back against its intermil border. These live pair^ of linib.>^ 
cairy at their base, on the external side, ineuibianous 
vesicular appendage, llatlened into the form of a disk and 
pedkmlated, which is the analogue of the Hag rum, and 
which, according to some authors, may bo a respiratory 
w.^an. The three last pairs of thoracic foci aiv rat her dis- 
taut from each other and dirocted dovvnwaids; they arc 
slender, cylindrical, and nearly always fuinislied ‘aiiIi a 
styliform appendage which springs at She exiivmity of Ihcir 
second joint. There are six pair.-i of alidornmal limh.s : tho 
'live first pairs arc formed nearly asm iho nMciduruiis deca- 
pods, except that ihcir peduncle is much wider, und that, 
imgcneral, they give insertion to the branchi.c. The ap- 
pendages of the sixth abdominal ring ctmcnr to form the 
caudal fin; they are directed ouiwards and tciiniiuiti tl by 
two ciliated blades, between which is a groat iamollar tiro- 
longution of the basilary joint ; the external branch of these 
false feet i$, ordinarily, composed of two juints. There is 
sometimes on the posterior border of the last segment of 
the abdomen a pair of moveable spines wlucli may be con- 
sidered as vestiges of a suventh pair of abduiinnKl liujb.'i. 
Branchico ramose, und composed of a great number of small 
cylindofs, earned on sleinlets, which, in liieir turn, spring 
from a stouter stem (see cut, p. 77 1 ; sometimes thesv'. 
organs aro completely wanting or do not exist ('xcepl in tho 
state of vestiges, but, in general, they ure highly developed. 
They are suspended under the abdomen, nt the base of the 
external blade of the five first pairs of false feet, and tlual 
freely in water. 

M. Milne Edwards divides this family into two small 
tribes, Bricifdam and Bquillians. • 

IbC Tribe. Ericihians. [Ekichthus.] 

2nd Tribe. Squilliuns. 

Corresponding with the genus SqutUa of Fabiicius, and 
the majority of authors, this tribe comprehends, according 
to M. Milne Edwards, the genera Squtlla (coniaimiig ihe 
Squills, properly so called), Gunodactyluv, and C'orontJ* of 
Latreille. All these crustaceans have, observes M. Edwards, 
the greatest resemblance to each other, und the difierences^ 
upon which these genera are established have hut perhaps 
as much importance as was once thought 
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The StpiWians, says the author Inst quoteil, are, of all the 
podnjhthalmouK crustaceans those in which the various 
ronsi itiicnt rings of ihe body are the most equally developed 
and the most independent of each olhor. With the excep- 
tion of ihoso which immediately surround the mouth* all 
tlicM? lings uro more or less moveable on oach other, and 
the greater part aro cinuplote. The carapace neither covers 
llio two first rings of the head nor the four last rings of the 
thorax, and constitutes a horizontal buckler nearly quadri 
laun-Hl, which is divided longitudinally into three lobes, 
iiio'c nr ln«s distinct, by two longitudinal furrows. In front 
oi this buckler is a small triangular and moveable plate, 
'fvliich v(i{>ins to be ii dependence of it, and which covers the 
iiiitcnnulai riiii;; its form vaiies, and as it may bo an 
elcrnoiH in specific diflerencea, M. Milno Edwards terms it 
the /rnjifai plai^. The ring which carries the eyes is small, 
iic/silv qu.uii I lateral, and iiioveable on the succeeding seg- 
ment: the* eyes are largo, short, and convex. The anten- 
niilar ring is also nearly quadrilateral and moveable, but 
linger, and gives insertion to the internal antennee hy its 
tnifcr.or border on each side of the ophthalmic ring. These 
ap]>..‘ndages are directi d forwards ; then* peduncle is long, 
^Iriidcr. and composed of three cylindrical joints, and they 
terrniimtc in throe ninltiarticulate filaments of moderate 
length. The second pair af ante^tntt are inserted under the 
iiriierior Iwrflei* of the carapace, on oach side of the aiileii- 
nnlar iing, arwl are formed nearly t'no same as in the AWc- 
ih}nn\ : ilic first joint of their peduncle is large and short, 
'Hid continues itself with an articulation equally stout, 
whicli rair'cs at extremity a great oval blade, analogous 
to the pulp or middle branch of the thoracic limbs, and the 
bnsil.iry scale (>r the external antenna of the shrimps; the 
iutirnul branch, which, ordinarily, is greatly developed, 
lotriiitiis here sl<»nder and so small, that it only seems to he 
nil nppundago of the middle branch ; it springs from the 
nn'.enor ruigle of tho common hasilary joint, and presents a 
peduin idnr portion, composed of two cyluuliicul joints 
' of ii tcvnimnl inultiarticulate filament. Tim ep 7 stome 
‘‘ jTiurli elongated and constiluies .i groat project*- 
nic- mn-.'' r.caily triangular, the base of which directed back- 
i^iud'*. fonno (no upper lip The month is situated towards 
tl:r i-wicnor third of the c .rapaci*, and presents on each 
' 'b* a II! iiidihlo hi! nlshod with a srpall palpiforin stem, which 
!- f.'i'waid..: oii the sides of the epistomo ; these 

iiin.idililo'. nr.' Vfiiilicd, and terminate in two diverging 
hi.ivjrhc*. 'A.ili dentilatcd borders, omi of which ascends ver- 
in \v li'c iiUeiior ot the ccsophagus. A lower lin, deeply 
■ i, clos/‘s the moutli belurid, and is appliea against 

I/" tiiiiiidililes. The firi't pair of jairg are small, and fur- 
n.>,hcd witliin with a ilentieulated iaiuma on the bolder, and 
AMth a oomcnl lobe bent back u|)on itself, and terminated 
n^ ^jiincs ; cxicrnally these organa carry also a sniull rudi- 
Hi.'iiiary appendage. The second fMir o/jaivs arc more de- 
vidoj'.ed, ..ud ccvcr ihc whole of the rest of the buccal appa- 
rnii-»; i boy are lamellar, nearly triangular, and composeil 
oi’ many joints placed end to end. The roomhers, which 
orihrinrdy constitute the second pair of jaws, form, as in the 
pin cding tribe, two long, slender, and cylindrical feet, 
which advance on each side of the head, and bear consider- 
able lesemblanco to the external jaw-feet of ceriuin inacrou- 
rous decapods ; the vesicular blade fixed to the base of ihese 
oij-nn.s !•' rather large. The succeeding pair of limbs, 
v’liich in the decapods constitute the anterior jaw-feet, ac- 
quit c lu-rc ii great devolopment, and lako the form of rap- 
loiiiil or capiatory feet; they aro in general liienl back 
thrice upon themselves, and their form calls to mind the 
aniciior feet of the insects of the genua Afnnit^ [Manti- 
H.v.] ; the conformation of their claw varies a Utile, and 
thus furnishes characters for distinguishing tho true 
tiorn the Gownhctyli. The three succeeding pairs of tho- 
racic limbs, instead of being directed outwavds like tho 
riiproriiil foot, aro directed forwards, and applied against the 
buccal apparatus; they are inserted upon a semicircular 
lino, and the last touch at ihcir base and are brought between 
tho \)rccoding, so that the thoracib ring to which ihey belong 
s(!eins at rir>L sight to \)o apod ; their confirtoatioH is cs- 
sentiiilly iho same as in tho preceding tribe. The same js 
the CLeewiih tlicj three last pairs of thoracic feet : only they 
Mve more developed lliai^iti the Ericthiatls ; their appen- 
dage IS sometimes styliform, sometimes enlarged, niid tlie 
joint which terminates them is in general laincllar. oval, and 
ciliateil on the border. The rings which carry these three 
last pairs of feet, and oven that which precedes them, ro-* 


semble almost entirely those of the abdomen, only ibey de- 
scend but little or not at all laterally on the outMdo of ih,. 
insertion of the limbs. Tho abdomen is very U.iiii, and 
constitutes a powerful natatory organ ; the caudal fin whub 
terminates it is of great size; the basilary joint of ilu* 
limbs of the penultimate segment is VC17 long, very lm;.’e. 
and is prolonged powtcriovly into a great jwinfcd blado. 
which advances between the two icmimal branchos of 
organs ; the internal branch consists, as ordinarily, of an o\al 
blade, with ciliatwl borders; but, as in the procwling Inhcs. 
the external brancli is coiniH>s«d of two joints placed end to 
end, of which the first is of some size, and tho senunl 
lamellar. The false feet of the five first ahdominol 
are very large ; the basilary joint i'* quadrilateral, and carries 
two lamellar branches, rlie external of which gives aitiwdi- 
ment by its posterior surface, close to its peduncle, to a great 
ramose branchia dispo-^cd in tho form of a plume. 

Tho iwimo author observes that the internal stnicluro of 
the Squifhttns differs considerably from that of lbcdi‘c.apod<. 
The hearty instead of being quadrilaieral, and enclosed ui 
the middle pari, of the thorax, ha.s the form of a long 
rather enlarged anteriorly, which extends nearly ihrouglioui 
the length of the abdomen as well as of the thorax, an<l 
which furnishes laterally in each of the rings which it tra- 
verses a pair of arterial branches; by its antprior extremity, 
this dorsal vessel gives origin to three hranencs, winch seem 
to be the analogues of the ophthalmic and antenna ry ario- 
ries of tho decapods ; and, posteriorly it tci minutes by a 
small artery winch penetrates into the last ahdomniHl seg- 
ment. The venous smuees, in which the hbiod collects lie* 
fore It goes lo the b ranch i®, are extremely large ; the prin- 
cipal cavity belonging to this system occupies, tin? median 
line of the body, and goes below the infotine .and hciucen 
the lateral muscular masses of the abdomen; its Iow<-r «.iii 
is formed by a blade of otdlular tissue, which encloisns in its 
thickness the ganglionary nervous cord, and which is joined 
(accoK‘e) to the teguments of tho lower surface of the ab- 
domen; on each side it communicates with the inituniim- 
cnlar Incun® wbicli surround the bast? of the false feet, find 
lead to the branchi®. The peduncle of each of ihest' 
organs cncIo.ses two longitudinal vessels, the external of 
which seern*i to be the anorent canal, and tiu* interruil tln‘ 
elferont canal: this last conduit is continued supcrioily 
with an irregular canal, with walls formed only of very rine 
cellular tissue, and which ascends on tl# lateral parts of tin* 
abdomen, and phf%es between the upper longitudinal mus- 
cles and the viscera, to reach the upper surface of the heait, 
wbqre may bo seonadoubJo series of branchio-cardiac .ipt'i- 
tures. 

The stomach is very large, and advances into the liearl 
very far before the CBsophagus, which is vertical and ex- 
tremely short The solid work (cliarpeiitesolidu) of tins organ 
i.s much less complicated than in the decapiMls, and is reduted 
nearly exclusively to the subpyloric yiorlion, which foimsa 
species of valvule in front of the entrance of tlie intc^tint*. 
This last tube is straight, and is surrounded with a cell u Inl- 
and granular mass w hich appears to be the hver, and which 
gives origin laterally to small prolongations which insinuate 
themselves between Iho muscles of liie base of the feet. 

This organ, according to M. Duvernoy, is a oerMui*- Mnu-s ; 
biiiM. MilocEdwaids thinks that the appearance w hu h erne 
rise to Ibis opinion depends on altcratioiiH which take place 
in the Sqitif/rp after death, for the results of the dU.<ecir uf 
several tresh iodividuiiU appealed to the latter incoin pat »- 
ble with this new determ] nation proposed hy the scientific 
professor of Sli asaburg. (.Sec Comfde Rendu, 8th May, 1^ '^7.) 

The organs of geneiation are situated obovo the digestive 
Apparatus. In the male tbere issues from ihc base of e c) 
of the posterior feet a long slender cylindrical and hmuIc 
lube, which, in making a great number of circumvolut;- ijs. 
IS directed backwanls on llie sides of iho intestine, and ler 
miimtes towards tlte antc^nor tliird of tho abdomen in a 
whitish and lobulated inajis, winch is the analogue of tin 
testicle, and which extends* to the anus. The penes ha\c 
the form of two horny tul)es, tho length of which i? o/hm 
very considerable. The ovary occupies the same p!ni‘ti .is 
the testicle, but is larger. 

The nervous Hvatem presents nearly the dispo-sifum 
as in the greater portion of the roocrouro*/. decapod-i ; in the 
abdonioii the ganglions are well developed, and the cords 
double; it is the wimo with the inorncic ganglions of the 
three last pairs, but all those of ihc anterior pori ion of th« 
thorax are united in a single oval mass. 
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Geneva — S(;7«7/'i / (r,utuhr(ijlufi ; CnroJiis, 

SijUilla. (Ro<le!etius.) 

M. Milne Kd\\ni(ls |>oints out that Die true Sqnilhr are 
probably iiHUi* r.unnorous tbun tbo other cnistuccuns of 
this lube, I’or they are furnisheil with much move powerful 
olfensive amis. The claw* which terminates their raptorial 
feet has a falcular form, the sharp ciljie of which is pro- 
vifled '’.ith Ions poiiilcd teeth, ami can he received into a 
Sroovi'- of the corresponding border of the liaiul, which is 
eipialU compressed, and in soncral armed with spines on 
Us pichensilo border. The three last pairs of thoracic feet 
carry a slender, eylimlrical, and elongated appendage, which 
represents the palp. The body is iii general more slender 
and lwu^o^^od behind the carapace than in the other Squil- 
(um^. 



Loailit]fi Ilafnts, — Squillce show themselves in the | 
Kntisli Channel; but the species which are numerous are | 
ahiindant only in the seas of warm rei^ions; they keep m 
general at a ilistatice from the coast, and at considerable 
depths. Theii* abdominal false feet aro contiunally in 
nuiTion, and they swim with great swiftness, striking the 
waliT with their powerful tail. 

.VT. Milne Edwards divides the true f^quilltv into two 
^uligenera: — 1, i^quille^ Fincs-tailles ; and, 2, Squiiles 
Tf w; 

1. Slender Squillec. 

The species arranged by M. Milne Edwards tinder this 
'•’ubi^cnus are remarkable for the narrowing of the posterior 
portion of their thorax and ihe gradual enlargement of the 
abdomen. The carapace, enlarged backwards, hardly 
reaches the anterior edge of the thoracic ring which pre- 
eedt.-s the three last segments provided with foot. The 
roatral plate hardly ever covers the ophthalmic ring. The 
last seginonl of the abdomen is never Arrni.shed with move^ 
a Mo niarjijiniil spines. The subgenus is divided by M. Milne 
E(hv'Lird> uilo the following sections 

a. Species irhnse abdomen presents above neither 
crests nor lor^e tubercles, and has its iast segment 
tJvice afid a half' ns mdt uh it is long; rounded and 
hardly dent Hated, 

Example, Squilla maculata. Lcngili from ten to twelve 
inches* and rather more. Colour tellowishj with three 


bluish bauds on the carapace and a similar transversrd 
band on the articulation (>f the rings of the abdomen. 

Locality. — The Asiatic Seas. 

/3. Species whose, alniomen present.^ above many Ion 
gitiubnal crests, or large elongated tubercles, and hns 
its last segment in gciicral nearly as long as H is 
wide. 

* Rostral plate not coveting the. ophthalmic ring. 

Example, Squilla Mantis. Length six or seven ineht*:j 

and upwards. Colour very pale yellowish grey. 

Locality . — The Mediterranean. 

* * Rostral plate entirely hiding the ophthalmic 

ring. ' 

Example, Squilla Fernssad. Length about four inches. 
Moveable claw armed with three teeth only. Colour pur- 
plish washed with greenish. 

Locality. — The coasts of Sicily. 

2, Stout Squill <T. 

This subgenus has the body very convex, all of a size, 
without any notable narrowing at the back part of the cara- 
pace. The posterior portion of the thorax is as wide as the 
abdomen, and the carapace reaches ordinarily to the ante- 
penultimate thoracic ring. The rostral plate covers the 
oph'thalmic ring entirely. The two posterior teeth of the 
last ring of the abdomen carry each at ihcir extremity a 
moveable spine. 

Example, Squilla siilifera. Last segment of the abdomen 
furnished above with seven delicate crests; two moveable 
spines inserted near the median line. Length about three 
inches. 

Locality. — The Isle of France, 

Gonodactyl us. (Latreillc.) 

This genus bears a strong resemblance to the Stout 
Sz/Mf///?* (Squiiles Trapues). The principal distinction lus 
in the mode of conformation of the raptorial feet. I'he liist 
joint of these organs, in lieu of having the form of the claw 
lamellar and strongly dentated, i.s straight, styliforin, more 
or less convex at its base, and presents at most only yc*.ii{^c s 
of teeth on its prehensile border, which is enlarged. Ip 
general the convexity of the basilary portion is ^t•l’y con- 
siderable, and sufliesvs to distinguish these cnisiaccuiis at ilu' 
firat glanco. • 

* Rostral plate armed on the median line v'lfli a 

long spiniform tooth. 

Example, Gonodactyl us Chiragru. Length about three 
inches and a half. 

Localities. — Probably all the seas of warm climates; 
Mediterranean, American coasts, Soychclle.s Islands, Tiiii- 
comalee, and Tonga taboo. 

* • Rostral plate rounded and ncuiu pointed in 

front. 

Example, Gonodactylus Scyllarns. Length about four 
inches and a liulf. 

Localities. — Indian Seas and the coasts of the Isle of 
France, 

Coronis. (Latreillc.) 

This form docs not appear to M. Milne Edwards to dilTer 
sufficiently from the Squillce, properly so called, to autho- 
rize its generic separation ; but as he had not observed it 
himself, he continues to retain it as a genus. The following 
is Latrcille's character : — 

Lateral and posterior appendage of the third joint of tin? 
six last feet (the adactylous and thoracic) in form of a mem- 
branous blade or battledore (palette)^ which is nearly oibi- 
cular and a little bordered (rebordee). 

Example, Coronis Scolopendra. (See Guerin, Icono" 
graphic, pi. 24, flg. 2.) 

STOMATE'LLA. [IL\LioTin.K, vol. xii., p. ir>.] 

STOMATES (from the Greek aropa, an * opening.' or 
* mouth ’i, in Botany, are small longitudinal openings oc- 
curring in the epidermis of plants, and usually bounded by 
two or more lunate or kidney-shaped vesicles. The epi- 
dermis of plants has been described by Brongniarl and 
others as consisting of throe parts, which may be easily de- 
monstrated by a lengthened maceration. The outermost of 
these consists of an 'extremely delicate homogeneous pel- 
licle,’ which docs not present any decided marks of organi- 
zation, and is perforated in pfkccs where the stoniates 
exist. The second part consists of a single layer, some- 
times of more than one, of flattened vesicles oi‘ cellular 
•li.ssue. These vesicles arc very small, and of various figures, 
but the frequent form is the hexagonal. The third 
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piirt of tiio is llus stoinalos, which arc placed 

uinlcrliic abovi?-n)«utionct! pcHiclo luid on llie saino plane 
Miili the layer iliutcru'd vehicles. 

The lust bolanshi wlio rjh^er\efl the oxislosiccof stoimtcs 
M-as Grew, who, in his * Anatomy of Plants.’ published in 
Lornlon, in ICS2, j*ave an imperfect reproscntalion of these 
Cleans, and staled tliut th.cy existed on several parts of 
plains, hut he (;avo them no especial name. Malpighi 
afterwards dtscrihod their existence in the epidermis of 
j\larc!iantiacese, where they are very large, but entirely 
oserlookrd them in the hlgiier plapls. Guettard was the 
next writer who not iced them, and, believing them to per- 
form the ofbcc of glands, called them glandes iniliuircs 
fi.;!'U 5 dui o miharcs). Sanssuro also thought them glan- 
dular h/'dics, and called them cortical glands. Hcilwig and 
Glcichcu were the first to give accurate drawings of them ; 
and finm that tune their existence excited general atteiitioii, 
but limy icceived a variety of designations. Iledwig 
called them sjjirarula and pnri pxhalautes \ De Candolle, 
yurtu corticaur ; K rocker, rim(r annuJatce; Mirbtl. pores 
Sjirengel and other Gcrimui writei*R designate 
them as Spaltofl'nungen ; Jliulolphi called them pores of 
the epidermis; Link proposed the name stomata, which 
h.'iS Muco been adoi>ted by De Candolle, Drongniart, and 
Mirhcl 11 ) rrance, and Liiullcy anil llcnslow in Kngland. 
Link liah however since propo'^ed the name of Ilautdrusen 
' -kill glands', and this term is adopted by Meyen and 
later Cerman botanists. 

The structure of the stornates is best seen in the nnmo- 
cotyledeiious plants, in which they generally occur of a 
larger They are quite imperceptible to the naked eye, 
hut may ho di-cuvered by a lens of low power. In general 
till*) Will he found lo consist of two kidney-shaped bodies, 
wh'rh lire merely cells (d‘ rolluliir tissue filled with a green 
inaUer, and horn this eireunivStairco contrast with the irans- 
ji'ircMt cuticle in which they are jdaced. The kidney- 
sl\:i|ii:d h nlies lie with their incurved edges prc'^ented to 
'-h nthcr. and ihcir extremities unite with each other so. 
tint they !.j.l^e hciwecn them a little oval chink or opening. 
Uius ojiLMiing communicates with ilu’ parenchyma of the 
leaf or olb«‘i organ uiidonsealii ihe cuticle, and at this 
llu* eclluhir tissue is i j.jse, and frequ(MUly a large 
. uil\ \< niiMTicd, into whiL'n the ntoiiiate opens. Neesvou 
Koeiihciik. Brown, ou lolln'Vs denied at first that the space 
hjlwi'on the h(U il.* bodies was nu opening, but the ob-serva- 
hon wiitei'ri seems lo lun e jiroied this point. (I-Jinl* 

k .v, I, p. 6'2.) Tins dilTorcnce among ob.scrvcrs 

;..iijips be cxphimcd liy the fact that the kidney- 
i ii ipcd bodies ha\ii a power of contracting and dilating, and 
lliii- idii-mg ur op'Uung the s])acc bolween them. This was 
fust ob'A'i’\ed by Comparetli, and has since been confirmed 
b) otlier writer^. 

Tin) slonialcs are not all composed of two cells; those of 
Mm* banij.i. accoiding to Mirlicl, are composed of four or 
:i\o cells winch aie arranged circularly, forming an upper 
Older inn of the stonialo. Someliines additional cells are 
ibiiiid ahoNo these, but they difter little, except in their 
anaugeumnt, from the cells of the tissue by which they are 
surrounded. This is one of tho simplest forms of sioinate. 
Ill o/ffunt/cr the sStomales consist of cavities in tlie 

cuticle, which ai*c filled up with httlo hair.s. Dr. Lindlcy 
has desciibi'd in Nepenthes two sorts of slouiates, ‘the 
•mo oblong, semitransparent, and almost colourlc.-s, with 
numerous pellucid globules in tho cavity of the cells; the 
'll her mumlish, much more opaque, and coloured re<l.’ 
!\Ulioiigh the form of tho slomates is most frequently ellip- 
tical, they are soinclinies qude spherical, ns in Oncidivni 
altissimnm^ and Link has noticed them of a quadrangular 
form in Yurra gloriusjii. 

Tho sloiiiatcs arc moslly arranged irregularly upon the 
surface of the epidermis, occupy ing generally about equal 
distances from each other. There are however some re- 
rnaikable exceptions. In Iho grasses, for instance, and 
'iotjie other inonocotylcdonous plants, the stomate.s are ar- 
utuged in regular rows, which run parallel willi the bun- 
dles of woody tissue which enter into the oomiM»siliun of the 
leaf. In Phormium tenax and in Pinus the stornates are also 
ai ranged in a longitudinal scries. \\\ Begonia spathidala 
the. stornates on Inc under surface of the leaves aro col- 
lected together in tho form of little rosettes. Tho same is 
),(;en in Crassula cwdata and arboreSeens. 

Stornates are found on plums whenever there is a distinct 
epidermis, and they exist on nearly all the parts of a plant 


exposen to tnc lignt. In tne lower cn piagaiuic 
mossch, fungi, lichens, and algio, llioy have iicvi i Immmi loiip.d. 
Plants growing in the dark do not possess them, nov ^le 
they present on roots or ilie ribs of leaves. They are fimml 
on tho bark of heibs and trees, but in the latter only v.luLi 
Iho bark is hcrhaceoiis. In those pUints which live uuib r 
water, as the Zosleru, Ceratophyllum. and Potainogeiou, 
they aro not found. Those part.s of llio lea\es of some 
plants which are concealed under the giound, as in tho 
onion, &c., have no stomate.s. All the parasitical planiN 
which have not a green colour, us the Orcbancliai-ca*, 
Lathrea, and Moiiotro])a, are destitute of stornates, wluUi. 
those which aro green, as the Loraiithus, have abunrbnw **. 
They are only rarely found upon the filaments of the sia- 
mens, the antluMs, or the .styles. With the cxccpiiou i.f 
Canna. they have not been found on the seeds of plnnis, 
nor aro they present on fruits, except .such as aie rncni- 
branous. 

Stornates aro not always present on bofh surfaces of ibo 
leaves. They arc how^evur much more freqiieiuly absent 
on the upper than on the under surface of the leaf. 

The number of stornates contained in a given .<^;iiTace 
varies very much iii ditrorcrit species and families of plants. 
Many observers have occupied iheinscives in '•oimimg 
them, and the following table gives the icsult oi some of 
Iho ob.scr\alionsof Sprengel, Krocker, Thomson, and l.,irid- 
ley on lliis point : — 

Nuiiilicr .if .SiHtn itrs iu 


Lridi r , I'vpn ssidi* 


l..ilium album . 

Spirngei 

1 

3,550 

biilhifcrum 

lied Wig 

y:^,ouo 

not cu'.nit 

Tradcscantia di»»color . 

Sprengel 

y.ooo 


Alisma Plantago 

'Ihotiison 

IC.COO 

12,000 

Andromeda speciosa . 

, , 


none 

Hydrangea qucrcitblia 

• • 

100,000 

' nunc 

Sem pervivu ni 1 ecl» uii m 


0,000 

10,710 

Rumex ttcetosa 

. . 

20,000 

ll.o.ss 

Viscum album . 

. , , 

200 

200 

Prunus Laurorerasus 

Lindlcy 

00,000 

neuo 

Crinum amabilo 

20,000 

20,000 

Stapelia (stem) . 

. . 

. . 

15,000 

Cactus (.stem) . 

. • 


15,000 

Aloe (loaf) . , 

, . 

20,000 

25,000 

Yucca 

, , 

40,!)00 

•40,000 

Piuus balepeiisis 

Krockcr 

2,700 


Abies 

, . 

.'1,000 


Aloe nigricans . 

• . 

7.200 


Citrus unrantium 


400,824 


Solaiiiim sanctum 


■448,70 t 



Meyen, who records Krocker’s calculation’s, docs not state 
on which sidn of the leaf he observed the slomatc.-. 

Brown is of opinion that tho figure, number, and si/e of 
stornates might ofloii be made use of to indicate the uifini- 
tios of gciieia and natural families of pluuis, and has provL-d 
that this is the co.sc in Protcacciv. Schleidcn aLo, in ,x 
recent paper, has pi-inled out the rclatioii.s ailtl (lifiercin c-. 
of thr 3 i>e organs in Caclacca*, Comfcia*, Pqicracca*, and 
other ordi3rs. 

Tho di’Torent namp.-? tliat hiivc been given to the stornates 
by Mirious wriu?rs will ul oiiea* mdicuie the dificronces of 
opinion that have existed with regard to ihcir function^. It. 
w'as an early opinion that they were exciet«u-y glnmN, and 
that through their agency the bloom that exlst^ on iho 
loaves, &c. of many plants was formed. But this exists, 
a.s on the surface of plums, where there are no stoma! os. 
Link and Moyen still maintain that they are gland.s. Tho 
latter observes that tho structure of the colls of the stomali s 
is precisely similar to that of many of the glands of p-lanis 
and that supposing the stornates were only looked upon :)s 
organs by which exhalation is effected, yet that piocchs is 
QUO of excretion rather than of simple evaporation. It is 
for this reason he still calls them Hautdruseii (skm-glaiuNK 
and looks upon them as excretory organs. 

Bonnet found that leave.) when llagging were restored 
by placing one of llieir surfacos m water, aiiti houm he 
concluded that one of tho functions of the sloina!e*< was to 
absorb nioisfuro from the atmosphere, but the hy>^ii y o- 
picity of xogetable tissue would account for ih»^ absorplinrq 
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and Would L'ffec.t n vvlu-n lujiiesburv w-iiliout having vov'ourao 
In lh(» i%upp<)s:tion llwil j orj^an wnspiovidod for »t. 

Tluil tiu‘V nro oiiinu'. by which Ihn proccj-s of oxhulalion 
is carr ot! on as a mmI procoss iluno is njurl* roahon l<» snp- 
poso. The) o\isi ill lih' gnmlost alniiulmicc in those parts 
nf plants in winch this operation is fioinf; on, they arc also 
rno-t abnnilant in nioinhranons leaves, which are known to 
exhale nii'.si, aivl arc (leUnentin succulcMit leaves. ii» which 
tlieio i" Inilo exhaialiOM. ll \v?u lon^ Hipi ohsorvod hy Coin- 
parclli, that the inoutlis of llic stoinales weiv <»pen by day 
:u)'l clf)si;<l at iii^ht, and this is quite in accordance with 
what we know of the action of light on the function of ex- 
luilaiii'ii. It IS more active in the da\, and iho mouths of 
t!ic stcMuales are oponrd to allow of the. exit of the vapour. 
Aaoiher ar j^nininif 'ii favour of this \iiiw is denved from 
the nen OMsti'rn e <»f slonnites in tiusso families of plants ni 
wlncli lu. proper 1 1 anspiratiiiii takes place. 

For fnriher nifonnaf jon consult Meyen, iy4i/?sr/»?/ /%?/.<?>)• 
{'njir: Lmdlcy, Bot.; De Candolle, 
r-'arf.ilr : Tlroppiinrt, „i;m. defi Sr. A'ti/., ISiH, 
SrOMA'TlA. [ll\LiOTin^., vol. xn., p. 17.] v 
STO'MIAS, u jji-nus of n^»ho» of the Pike tribe (family 
h\nr/(if/>\ disfiriiruished hy the muzzle boini^ very shoit, 
Hic imuiih \eiT ileeply cleft, the opereula roducetl to snial! 
incriihrations hiininso; the niaxiJhiiics lixe<l tolheclicekr 
l!-“ inlermaxillfiry, palatine, and maxillary bones are rather 
‘ P'-ningly foinished with teeth, and those are long and 
hook( d, and similar tcoih are observable on the toiiirue. 
The hmly is elongated, the ventral dns are pl.'ic(*d very far 
h i(%, and the dorsal fin is p'aced opposite the anal On, on 
the liinilcM' extiemily of the holy. 

Only two specii-s of <liis iv.nufi are known, both of wliieh 
auj inhahitcnls of the Mediterranean. (3no, the Sfowiai 
has be<'Uso called on account of its having a long 
Iviih'iio on ilio dim. Holh species arc of a block colour, 
h'l' liave niunoious rows of small silver pots on the nbdo' 
men. 

The genus C/ifwliothis, Schn., appears to bo closalv allied 
to file prf'sent fishes, presontiiig mueh rG.seinblanoe in the 
slruclurt' of the head and jaws, which are furnished, in 
front, each with two teeth vvhich ^ros?.- when tlie jaws are 
closed. The dorsal fm is placed opposite I life interval of 
the pocUoal and .ventral fins, vvhi"h arc not placed so far 
hack a*' Mi Sfoinrif!. The first rav of the dorsal is produced 
.Mill a filarneni. One species only h known, the Emv ,sfo- 
i/:hty of Schneider, a fi*ih fomnl at Gibralur (and apparently 
T.owhcrc cifii'h and wlucli attains the length of about fif- 
t- ea or eighteen irichc-, ainl is of a de(‘p green colour. 
STONK, METFA)RIU. [AKHOi.iTKs.j 
STONF. [CUr.cn.tjs] 
iST(. )N K [St M- K jk j»s h tr f.] 

STONK, F PM UNO, a nuiihematician of North Bri- 
t iin lie was 'if hunihlo or»gin, having been the son of a 
LMifiener m tlie service of the <luke of Argyle, and lio.vva.s 
horn >i» rir thi* end of the soventeenth century, probably on 
<. ll of duke's estates. A servant of Iho family taught 
him, Vvli.^n a hoy, lo read: and with no other guide than 
hi^ o\vu gcnois. 111 * at; length became learned in the higher 
hr, Indies of mat hemal ical science. 

The duke, h.*ippening accidentally to beconio ucf|«ainte.d 
with the oMcnf of his Hcientifie acquisitions, took uii op]v,r- 
himU oi dvrrwingfroin him an account of the ateps by which 
l)t» li.id niioi.rd ihiuTi, and learned with surprise that, from 
I) <U"'!se to undcr'.tand the usoof a rule and conipabses, and 
iiow to make corn pul al ions’ relative to the art of building, 
the youtii from books only hod tniigbt himself arithmetic 
ri!«d goriV'Uy, Ingefhcr with as iniich of l^tin and FrcnctJi 
as ouahleil h.in to road scitMUith^ works iti those Ian guagos. 

It vvill he rendily imagi»',«yl that the young man was not 
left in his »hen obscure situation : lu fact the duke, his 
master, u.ener<nidy gavo lm« an empinyrntmt which uUowcd 
him to have •^utfioicut loituiro for his studies ; and he con- 
finnc-1 to culnvato the mutluimatical sciences tiie end 
<>1 his life. He w-is i-lcc’^ii a fellow of the lioyal Society jii 
I 7'./ and there i-t ^;:^cned iti the * Philosophical Transac- 
li )ii^' nol. 41) a paper liv him in which is an occouiil of iwy 
lii'c' i-f the thv»'d ovdi v, vvhich ure not inenUoned by Sir I. 
Niyv^n fir by Air. Stirling. 

11 .1 known from uliuf circmnslanco Mr. Stone 
tbi^l^fippeit of the nuhle family vvhich hud patronised him; 
iMil it ftppe us ll) it in the laiicr p.irt of his life he tuib.siMed 
hy giving lesions in mathematics, and that he died in po- 
vertv itji irfiH. 


Mr. Stoiio publiBhed, in 1723, a translation of BionV 
‘Trontise on Mathematical Inutruments in 1726, a ‘Ma- 
tliemalical Hic.iiouary,* in i vol. ^*vo. ; and in 1730 a tmu'-- 
lution of the Marquis de THopifars * Analyse des Infiinmcni 
Petils},’ together with a trenti>e by himself on the * Method 
of Fluents, or the Inverse Method of Fluxions.* This 
work has been criticised by .fohn HcriiciuUi ; but the mis- 
takes whicli occur in il are candidly asenbod to the circum- 
.stancus under vvhich it vva.s written. In the followin,; >ciir 
Stone published 'TIio Eleimmls of Kuclul,’ in 2 vdls. i<vo., 
and in 1735 a translation, from the'Jjaiin, of Dr. Harrow’s 
‘Geometrical Lectures.* 

STON ECH ATS. [Warblkrs.] 

STONEHENGE, an assemblage of upright, horizontul, 
and prostrate slonea on Sab^ibnrv Plain, England; gene- 
rally supposed to be the remains of an anticni l’>ruidical 
temple. The name is probably derived from tlie Saxon, 
atone, and Aer/ff, or /lu/fff, to hang or support. Hy 
iho Welsh antiquaries il has h€*en called r/fnir-"tu/r, r/f.jrrrt- 
stifCCLnUtm. or, according to Siiikeley, c/to/7i# ihe 

great choir or circle. 

Stonehenge, with the far-famed pyramids of Egypt, and 
other works of the sanio class, may be considered as the 
olde.st monuments of man’s labour. Hoing anterior to all 
written cvidoiice, Ihcir history is entirely unknown, and 
they have boon the suhiccis of much iiriprofiiablo spe- 
culation, some of which however vyill require ii short 
notice. 

Stonehenge is situated about two miles duo west of the 
town of ^Xmeshury, and sevtui north of Salisbury, in XVilt- 
.shirc. From its singular character and peculiar silnaluui, 
which ia easy of access, it. has atiractcd more alicntiou llum 
any other lehc of antiquity in Great Hritam. VujwcmI at, a 
distance it appears a tritluig object ; for its veal magiiirudc 
appears diminished in tho cxionaive phnn or open country 
w'hich surrounds it; and even on a near examnuitiun i; 
often fails to satisfy expectation. 

In various parts of the world there are circles of upnghl 
stones, some of wliieh cmisist of a single circle, and other.s o’’ 
many circles .* but Stonehenge isof n peculiar chaiuctei, and 
is, wo believe, wholly uiiliko any other auticut monument 
Atany of ihestnneB have been squared, or hewn by art, and 
the liorizontiil stones of the outer circle are carefully a’ - 
tached by mortices to the uprights, which liavo tenons: 
vvheroaa nearly all other examples of what are gciicialU 
called Druidical circles are composed of rough unhewn 
upright stoueH, without imposts. The a('c*omp;in>ing dm 
griim.s will give au exact notion of the form, anangciueni. 
position, and general design of the whole structure, in ii 
original as well as in its present ^late. 

The stones ore surroundcil hy a circnlur vallum, or hmd 
of earth, within a ditch or fosa" \Vitlijn-.iilc this hank nr* 
three stones, two of which me m an upright po«.ilion, aii' 
the other is prostrate. It has been conjectured hy Hrowno, 
with some probabihlv, that those originally formed part of o 
circle. In the ccriiro of the enclosed spiice is what is 
usually called the temple itself, wliicli comprised originally 
an outer circle of thirty upright stones, at nearly cqiiii' 
distauces apark sii«ainmg as many stones in a horizontal 
position, forming a continuous iinfioRt. Each of the uprigli. 
stones hail two tenons oi projections on the top, winch were 
:idaptcd to fit into and fill up two mortices or hollows in caidi 
hupenncunibent slab. Within this was another, or sccoud 
circle, consisting of about the wime number of perpcndicu 
lar stones, of much smaller size, and vvilhoiit imposts. Thi^ 
circle enclosed an elliptical arrangeuieiit of largo and small 
stones: the former, vvhich were divided into groups of three 
stones each, are called tnlithons by Dr. Hliikeley and subsp 
qiient writers. There vveie five Irilithons. each ol w lui )< 
consisted of two upright atones, and an impost, covering or 
extending to the extreme odgo.s of the standing stones. 
Before each tiiliihon stood three small upright stoiies; Hml 
in the central space, or adytum, of the teriiph* (in front oi 
the principal trililhon) was a large flat stone, called the altar. 
Tins ilescription will be readily understood by an examina- 
tion of ibe accoinpantring cuts. 

The plan No. 1 shows the original design of the main 
part of the temple: the stones which have fallen, or am 
entirely removed, are marked m outline, whilst. Ibe stones 
remaining in their orijjuial positions are shaded. The plan 
No. 2 show% more minutely, llie present dilapidated stale 
of the edifice, ti>gether with the vallum and fosse, and other 
exterior works. 
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<«ioun<l-i»laii urthe vrhule W4irk in it« preiiant state, ahowiuif the aftproach 

• •r .ivfuui* rro:ii the iu>rlli pasf, villi i>uti sUiiU! siili sUiidiii^, a, at Oih dist^niv 
of ii‘v;nt one htuidri'il tout from ih-J diU'h; /i, fallen ^liine in tho diU'b ; c ^^np- 
,>\i trA i;iiiraii''e tliruiiKli Uie tixteriiM' cirele, iu a hue with the avuTiiio, and noHf 
Hie m.il ile of tlie iLMiiple . «/. rf, Iwo e.iVilies or liiilUmM iu tli«t gioumi ; V. e, 

* ’.o s««me».. tuljuiiilu;; the snnoiiniliii^ liauK. .i flat atone, nsuuily Callwl the 
^d;ir‘. ff, a Mnall nnpuNt nioue uilh tvo mfutiee;.. Ute small ai'/eyir ttiia 
'twiK . .’is eouipiiiMil wiili the iin\K>Ml8 «l‘ vJu; n^er cirelti uud tlw^e of llie tuU- 
linin'., »ias tMii-.eil niuch co<))tfctiire uu<l apecnlftion aniun;* the filers on this 
.miiiinn,.iit,iis it eoulil not hiiretietunfriH to olWotmed any pari of t>i(Me por- 
iimi.' o< jl>h jilrn^.iimi Some lamleml that tl part nfasikiall Uiluhou m ilwA 
MijiiM.in, aiiil ilnil theie \ia» anutlior of uiuilai |jian>imiou oi« the oppoiyiU* aide, 
.n'iiu ihi' Viand of tlxr ea'raO'"' fSoe I’lail No aiiz, a') ; ft, Uidalleat r>tone 
in i'ii. pl.iee, a lid furuiii).! part of the ehief ttihthoti, ov inoul pruunnonl part of 
till' ;»ii-i4^tu.re; uh i*urie«i>ouiiiii}( stone, a» walliutlio iiupoat, luiM* f:dloii*. i.i, 
two '-UM'ijuft and iieaily perloel Uihlliouti : ft, u I.iU.mi tnlitiioo, ils three 
Monos p^ia>et, hhuwiiii; the Itill lorina, ]i)Otx)nioD>^ and jaiietiun of Uih 
• I nnhu .iiid thu impost i tiieno (oil in the year l7»7 1 "notion lbro«Kl» Nank 
■iiiii diteli., marked a; p, htHdioo ol tiuiika uii each aidoof tiiv avcumi; v, o, 
i.ileaid'iao bl«me>i near iho anvruuudiiig bank. 

With ru>^)ec( to the two principal circlefi. the roiitoraJions 
by Stukol«y, Inigo Jones, Wooil, Afid Smitli, vary in 
no essential i^riiculars; but as regaVtU the number and 
nn angomeutufihti trilitlions, and the sraail upright stories 
nororu them, they difler tnaWrially from each other. Jones, 
I'or insTance, made the number of trihthuiM tic. Tho plan 
No. 1 (IVom Stukoley) seems fully justiAed by the existing 
remains, as shown' in plan No. S, whilst the discordant 
opinions on this point are easily aooouiuod for by the feet 


Unit the cmiiral portun^ of the (cniplc is ui :i 

miKih iiidro iuiiu)U;> cuiulinou vhiui ilie Iv.o pmn. ip.tl imh.1i*.. 
No. if. 



Sumeheti^c.— ■tVihpevlivo Klev.itii ii. 

No. -1. 



Stonclicnga ; bocliuu 1 to 2 ( gruund-pl.’iu. No. 1), iOa ffot. 

The plans (I and ?), perspective view (;}), and sijt*mjri (4), 
render it unnecessary to give a descriptudi of the pi-eaenl 
state uf Stonehenge. Tlie.dimensionei of the stones, and liie 
space occupied by thu stnicturu, as nearly os they ha\e bei-n 
ascortaituul, are — 

IJiaiinUor of the spacu enclosed wirhvn the v.'illum or 
bank . . . :i()U feel. 

Height of vallum . , 13 feet. 

TJiaineter uf the outer circle 100 feet. 

J>o. of the second circle . 8.‘l 

Height of the atones of outer circle 1 1 7 fc*'t b) 3). 

Do. of trilithons . Iu ft. .3 in., 1 7 ft. 2 in., 21 it. (i in. 

J>o. of one of the binall stones before 

(ho same . . 7 ft. U in. 

Tho stones of the outer circle, the iiiliilions. iho .Moiie'< in 
the avenue, and adioining the v^illum, are, accuidtiHg to 
Dr. Townsum, in ‘Tiucts and Obserxutions ou Natural 
fliKtory,’ &c., ‘ a puro, line- grained, compact sund-tone, 
differinij only a little in llieu* colour, some being white, and 
others mchning to yellow.’ They piociscly lesidublo tho 
grey-wethers and miincrous other detached ina.^ses winch 
lie on tho »urface-«^‘ the downs in the vicinity of .Avohuv) 
and Marlborough. The stones of tho second circle, aiifl the 
row Within the irdithons, consist of ‘ a fine-grained griin- 
:>luui,' interspcr.-^cd with black hornblende, lolspar, (ioriit/, 
and chlorite, excepting four in the circle, ono of which is a 
^ihcoious schist, another is an argillaceou.s schist, and (he 
others are hoiiislone, wiih small specks of felspar and pyrilu.'.. 
The slab or aliar-stonc* is diflVrenl fiom all those, lajing a 
kind of* giuy cos, a very fin .,.«inod lalcaruous sainhume.’ 
which strikes lire wuh steel, and cuntuin.s some minute 
spangles of silver mica. 

The surrounding plain is covered with u piofusion of 
harrows atid carth-woiks, porbap.s unparalleled ni any spot 
of siiudur extent in England, and psolmhlv in the world. 
Many of the barrows were opened b> Sir Richard Hoare 
and his iiulefatigabh coadjutor Mr. Cnnimiglon, and were 
found to contain, in some iiisianct.s, cists or chests, filled 
with burnt bones, and in olhois entire skeletons, with various 
relics of IJiitJsli and Homan art. iSoroe other obj* ets besides 
the barrows demand our notice. The principal of these aie 
the avenue and the cursus. the former of which ims bezui 
proiViously nolicod. It is a narrow atrip of laised ground, 
bounded ou eacli side by a slight bank ot earth, and extend- 
ing ui a straight lino from tho ontrauco, through the vallum of 
tho structuro on tho north-east, to the distance of }art]s, 
at w'hich spot it divides into two branches, one of which 
continues southward, and is seen )>otwoen two rows of har- 
rows ; while tiie other preWeeds northward, and approaches 
whhiii a few yards of tho our.sus. The curz»us isaverv curi- 
ous and interesting appendage to Stonohoiige, if it can be 
properly so considered. It is u Hat tract of Inml, beiindcd by 
two parallel bank.s and ditches, and is situated ubuui Inilf 
a mile north-east of Stonehenge ; it mensurcs one mile tiio 
furlongs and I7H yards in length, and 110 )?\rds in Incaclih., 
Its direction is from oast to west; and at the Ibriucr extio- 
mity is a mound of earth resembling a long barrow, which 
stretches entirely across it. The wosiein oxtrenniv desti- 
tute of ttuy mound like that at the eastern end, but there 
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arc two Imrrows irregulaih noar this end within 

Ihu area of tho<*uisu.s, a ]’ai L(,f which ap^itais also lo he 
cut oir by a ^hjjhl bank. Tlie original ]>\ir^’-t)sc ul’tbi'i bank is 
dilHciill'to ilutormin.*, Ihvwe can sea rc».ly suppose that it’ i lie 
nhauols slarlecl fiuin the cast end, they would be driven orrr 
this bank, to the termination of the course at this end. 
We sliouhl theiofore be inclined to think lli.it it had been 
raised at aUler period, for some object distinct from racing, if 
there were not another similar bank thrown across a second 
and ^Inalicr oursus. which is situated at the difstiinco of 
iie.nl V a mile from the laigur one. From the near ivsem- 
bliineo of the above work to tlic genuine circus of the Ro- 
mans. it is leasoiuiblo to sa])posc lluit, if not funned by the 
Romans, it wa-^ made in imiiatioii of their chariot-course, and 
by a people fciinilKir w illi I heir maiincrn and custoni.s. Hoare’s 
* Antient Wiltshire’ contains a very interesting map, show- 
ing the surface of the plain around Stonehenge to the extent 
of about fl^e miles iivm east to west by three miles from 
north to south. Within that area are two large encamp- 
ments, two cursuses, other embankments supposed to mark 
JJiilish villa ^e.s. uu'l at least three hundred Imvrows or tumuli 
of various sizes and shapes. Hence it may be reasonably 
inl’onvd iliat Stonehenge was a place of great importance 
in fnrmcr ages. 

Tlio earliost published not ice of Stonehenge occur.s in 
the writings of Nennius, who lived in the ninth century, 
lie narrates the particulars of the murder of four hundred 
and sixty British nobles at a conference between King Vor- 
tigcriiand llengist, in the latter part of the fifth century, 
at or near the spot on which S;onehonge is situated; and 
attnbnlijs the erection of ih. monument to the surviving 
Untons, who thus endcavomed to perpetuate the memory of 
that tragical event. 

The liistoncfil ‘Triads of the Welsh Bards* refer its origin 
l<> the same cause, and relate that it was construcled by 
Merlin, after the death of King Vortigern. This likewise is 
the a(•^uuIlt of Walter Mapes [Gkoi'I'rky of Monmouth], 
who is very circumstantial in his nan a live. 

(hiolfi oy of Monmouth, who wrote in the 1 2th century, gives 
a similar account of its origin, with the addition of a legend, 
which is repeated by most sllb^equent writers, lie slates 
that Mcrlni cmplojed supernatural agency to remove the 
sunies from ICildaro in Ireland and place them upright on 
Salislmiy Plain; and he adds that they had been in the 
ilrst mstaticti conveyed to Ircdaiid from Africa. The same 
siory appea's in Oiraldus Cambrensis (1187), who inen- 
iKins a hiniilav monument which lie had seen on the plains 
oi Kildare, 

Henry of Huntingdon, who also wrote in the twelfth cen- 
lury, discredits tlic .story of Merlin; and say.s that no one 
i an devise by what means or for what purpose such a 
w((ik could luivo been raised. Noillicr Gildas, Bede, 
William of Malnisbury, Ho\edon, Ingulphus, Matthew 
Paris, nor Florence of Wurocslor. have any notice of this 
rernarkabUi monument; a ciicumstance which Henry of 
iiiiniiiigdon aitributos to their inability to give any account 
uf Its origin or use. 

Piilydorc Virgil (15.'J4) says that it was raised by the 
Britons to the memory of Aurelius Amhro.'ius. Camden, 
who wrote in 158G, gives no opinion on iis origin or pur- 
pose. Ills de.ii ription and represcnlatiou arc so very erro- 
neous, that it is doubtful if he ever visited the place. John 
.Aubrey, m a manuscript referred to by Bishop Gi.sbou, 
and Sir Ru hard lloare, attribute its origin to the Brilons 
pri«<r to the Roman ima.sioii. 

Such i-s the scanty information which our old writers con- 
tain ab.jut this curious monument of aniient limes. Mo* 
dm n writers j>n Stonehenge, rejecting all hislorii*al evidence, 
have raised their theories on purely speculative fomuUaious. 
Inigo .loiii";, ill his essay on Stoneneiige, underiakiMi at the 
desire of Kmg James I., and which was publialietl in one 
stmill folio vi»iuinc, by his son-in-law John Webb, .\.n. 1055, 
endeavours to show that Stonelvenge was a temple of the 
Romans, of the Tiiican order, dedicated to Cadus; but ho 
has committed l>idpal)le errors in his roHtoraiions. to say 
nothing of the absurdity of lus general assertion. The next 
e.s'^ay wriUen about 1060, and published anonymously, 
in ‘ Chronicle,’ called * A Fool's Bolt soon shot at 

^tonuge.' The writer coiishIcis it to have been a Brilisb 
temple, coraincmorative of a victory gained by the Cangi of 
Somerifelshirc, over King Diviiiucus and his Belgso. In 
ir>«;{ Dr. Cbarletoii published Ins ‘Reflections on Btonc- 
henge/ iu which he coiitends that it was eiecicd by the 


Danes, in the tinio of King Alfred, as .i place for the crown- 
ing of their kings. CharleloiVs ‘ Relleclitms' called fortli an 
cr.say of 22S folio pages, in support of lingo Jones, by Ins 
editor John Wohh, published in this cs^ay is of no 

value. In 1676 appeared a volume by A)loit Samnies, who 
remarks, ‘ Why may not these giants (alluding to the title of 
Chorea Gi^a/Uum given to this monument) ho the Ph<n- 
niciuns; and the art of erecting these stones, in.sicad of the 
.stones themselves, bi ought from the furtlujimost parts of 
Africa, the known habitations of the Phamiciansi” To this 
sago question one may answer, why may not. the stones 
have come from the moon, and dropped down in tlicir 
present position? 

Bishop Gibson, in his edition of Canulen’s ‘ Britanni.i,’ 
16l)-l, after opposing tlic theories of Jones and C'liarleion, 
concludes, ‘One nccil make no scruple to allirmthat Stone- 
henge is a British monument; siqce it does not apj'c.ir th.it 
any other nation had so much fooling in this kin^chun to 
be authors of such a rude and jet niagnilicenl p»h‘.’ The 
bishop thinks that some part of tins temple may have been 
eroeted subsequently to the Umuaii invasion; a conclusion 
which seems to be very probable. AViih vcfeivnec to its 
modern name, Gib.^m refers to a Saxon inannv.cript of l'oo'I 
authority, printed by Dugdale in the ‘ Mona.-^ucoii,’ in wincli 
It is called Stanhemrif^t^ proving Us traditional connection, 
at an early period, with llmitiisl. In 1720 J. ti. Koy-.ler. a 
learned German antiquary, published, at Hanover, ‘An 
Explication of the Amrio-Saxan Monument of Anliquiiv 
on Salisbury Plain, called Stonehenge.' 

In 1740 Dr. Stukeley pnbli.shod a folio volume, ciitiihwl 
‘Stonehenge, a Temple restored to the British Druids;’ he 
allnhulcs the work to the British Druids. The pl.ales whicli 
accompany his volume are good; and Stukcley’s rc^tor:L- 
iions are valuable; but a laige portmu of bis essay i.s occu- 
pied witli fanciful and irndevani speculation. 

J. Wood, an architect of Bath, published a ‘series of 
boratc plans of this structure, in 8vo„ 1 747. It Ins 
opinion that it was a temple erected by the Bnuidi OiuiiN, 
about lot) years before the C'liris>ti.in lera. 

The Rev. W. Cooke, in a ircatise enlillod ‘ An FiUjiiiiy*^ 
into the Patriarchal and Dr\iidical Ridigion, Toni]>les, N.c.,’ 
1755, supposes Stonehenge to have been held sacred by ilu- 
Druids, and appropriateii to the motUings of gre.at 
blies, on civil as well as religions occasions; for which, he 
adds, ‘ the world docs not aliord a nobler .spot.* 

Dr. Smith’s work on Stonehenge, called ‘Choir (iaur,’ 
1771, gives a minute description of the .structure, with a 
notice of most of the theories to which we hav(» refen cd 
He considers it to have been of Druidical origin, and lli.ii 
it was a ‘great orrery,' erected as well for the purpo.se-. ol 
astronomical observation as for religions coremonuds. 

Edward Kin", in his ‘Munnuenta AntUjna,’ desoa-, 
much space and applies great loarniii" to the. eouMdeiaio i 
of antient stone monuments. He conjee tuns that Stmir- 
heiige was constincLed in the latent ages of Dniidibin, when 
that religion wa.s struggling against Ciin.s«ianily. 

Mr. Davies, Iho learned aullior of ‘ Celtic Kubcarche'.,’ 
1804, and the ‘Mythology of the Druids,' 18()‘J, hu'. dis- 
ouased the question respecting the origin and use of Stoiiiv 
henge perhaps with more research than any previous writer. 
Ho supposes that this structure and Silhury HiU are two of 
the three works alluded to in a Welsh Triad as coiistifuting 
the greatest lubour.s of the island of Britain; f>., ‘lifting 
the ijone of Ketti,’ ‘building iho work of Emrys,' ami 
‘ piling the Mount of the As.scmhliGs.* That Stonehenge i.s 
really a Druidical strmpturo, the same learned writer lo- 
marks, * is evident, from the language in which it was de- 
scribed, and the great veneration in which it w;vs lichl, by 
the primitive bards, those immediate descoiidanlb mid 
avowed disciples of the British Druids.’ ‘ It was not ex- 
clusively dedicated to the Sun, the Moon, Saturn, or any 
other individual object of snnerslilion; but it was a kind of 
Pantheon, in which all the Arkite and Snbiun divinities of 
British theology wore supposed to have been presenh* As 
to its dato, he remarks that ‘ it was a monument of venerable 
antiquity in'tho days of Hongist, and that its peculiar 
sanctity intluenced the selection of the spot for the place of 
confereijc.0 between the Bfritish and Saxon princes. Mr. 
Davies further cites a passage in Diodorus Siculirs, who 

3 notes Hecatmus, describing a round temple in Britain, 
odicated to Apollo, which be concludes to have been most 
likely Stonehenge. (Diod., ii., 47.) Sir U. Hoare Ifus en- 
fcreamorefuUT into this passsageUrtf/^nf WilUhire, i. 
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Tho Ro.v. J.is. Tni^ram, in his ‘InaiiG;ural Lcrturo on the 
Unhty or tho Sitxuii Litonitine* ^'orisulcrs Siont,- 

luin-'o to liavo )‘eeu inteinlH lot* a heathen b»»rial-place, 
;ui<l ihc fursus aiijoiniiijj as tlie hipporliorne on \^hich the 
goods nf the doceas«d were run for at the time ot* tho burial, 
'riiis opinion is entitled to some consideration, from tho vast 
number of barrows and other earlli-works which abound in 
tins part of the plain. 

I’lie late Mr. Cunnington, in Sir R. C. Iloare s ‘ Ilistoiy 
(if Ar.iient Wiltshire/ Iblio. observing the diflercnco 

m quality and botvtccii tho stones of the exterior and 
niicisor circles, supposes iU:.it Sionohcnge was eVeclcd at dif- 
iMues. llo i«iagim\s that tho larger stones, with 
ilirii jtni- ^ts, Minstituteil the old or original work ; and that 
liuj small Slones of iho second circle, and those of the inner 
j.ingc, were i‘ai»»t‘d iit a hittir time* as ‘ they add nothing to 
the iii.intlenr of the temple.’ But this opinion is not war- 
jiinied hy any exauijde among tlio numerous Druidical 
rircles of Greal Jintain; on tho contrary, it seems more 
con-^istcnt to conclude that tho .second circle, of small. 
joKgli. nnliown stones, with another circle immediately 
^\llilln ihe ditch, and some other members now deslroycd, 
formed ihc oiiginal or pristine temple, and that the larger 
hewn stune.s with imposts were afterwards added. Many 
aiguinenls miglil be alleged in support of this opinion* and 
al.so to pro\o that the groat circle of upright chiselled 
stones, wiili their imposts, and the third row of trilithons, 
weio po'jtciior to the former, raised hy another class of 
people, and e.Ki*ciiicd at a time when iheir principles and 
arts had been consider ably changed. At the same time it 
!s conjeetui'od ilml an avenue of stones was raised, extend- 
ing Ironi the temple towards the cur.siis to tlie.north-east* 
.ind also that those places lor races and other sports were 
fonncil at a time when iho inhabitants of Britain had inlor- 
ci>ur*ie wjlh the Romans. 

Tim * 'ropograplncal Account, &<*. of Wihrddre,* by J. 
IJiillm;, ioniiiiig llio rifieemh volume of the ‘ Bounties of 
'c' '5;!:uid and Wales/ ISM, contains an accurate descviptimi 
St^»ilc^.c!l'.:v'- ami of other antjquities in its immediate 
n'Mwin»,jovl\«ad. 

In r-j.i ir. Browne puMishod ‘ An HUistration of Stone- 
iiciit’c and Abury/ in wlindi be endeavoured to show that 
nf tluwj mniiumciit-, v *‘rc uiilodiluvian, and even that 
il»c latter was f.i; ai<^d nn<K r the diicction of Adam. Ho 
a-i". it)(‘s th'* dilapidated condition of Stonehenge to 

lliu 'jp'M,!; Mil .it the general Deluge; 'for/ he adds, *to 
'.ipp.i, .* ( > 1)0 the work of finy people since the Flood, is 

» monstrous.' 

ibKlfioy Higgins, in a large 4to. volume. 1.^20. entitled 
‘ i Im C'cltic Druids ; or an iiltcmpt to show that tlio DruuU 
'.M'lc ihc Priests of Oriental Colonio.s, who emigrated from 
l iid.i.i/ lias given pii tdahoralc nccouiil, with , plates, of 
Mioiuhcngo, but both ilie plates and tho description are 
IVnni ll'c wnrks of Stukelcy, Sir R. C. Home, and others. 
Hin npinioii is that Stonebengo * was raised by the Druids, 
the pnc.-'Is of tho rial ion, who were it.s saorcHl architects.’ 

About fifty years back Mr. Waltirc gave lectures on 
Sifinchongo, illustrated hy models and draw’ings, and fanci- 
fully rc[)resenled the temple as a place devoted to sacred 
and iiiysioiious ritc.s, and as forming a planisphere, in con- 
noftion with the surrouncling barrows and other works. 
Taking UP a part of this theory, but allowing a wider lati- 
tude to conjecture, the Rev. K. IXike has lately published, 
in the ' Sahshury .loiirnal,’ a long series of essays, in^hich 
he oudoavours to show that Stonehenge was one of the 
members, or planets, of a v{i.st planetarium, representing 
iho solar system, and oxtciidirig over a wide cxtenlof counlr)% 
*on II meridian tbirfv-two miles m length/ 

Tho late John Rickman, in the * Archicologia/ toI. 
wviii.^ p. 399 ^ suppo-.es that ‘Silbmy hill, the Abury circus. 
:nid tlip avenuos of approach to it, were not constructed 
cat bur than the third century of the Christian acra, and that 
tlio more diilicuU oporations requisite for tho formation of 
Stonehenge may be assigned to the next century, or (ir* 
speak with duo caution) that this temple was corxipleted be- 
ioiv the final departure of tho Romana from Britain/ 

Tho Rev. Thomas Maurice, m " Indian Antinuilies/ vol. 
Ni, has a dissertation on Stonidionge, and enneavours to 
show that the Druidical rites and ceitimonies of the We-^t 
were derived from antient India, and that this monument 
or temple must have been erected move than 600 )cars be- 
fore the Christian svra. 

In ‘ Palestine : the Bible Ilistovv of ihc Holv Land,* Svo., 
PC,No. l-m. 


1841, by John Kitto, there i** a learned cs^ay ‘On .\iuicnt 
Mouumcnlb of Stone, Druidicai Remains,* icc , wjih nu olsi- 
borate review of this much controvcrlod subject. 

In conclusion it may be observed tliat theie appears nnu'U 
less reason for a.scribing the erection of Stonehenge to uny 
of the .successive conquerors or colonists of Britain, than te 
its original inhabitants the Celtic Britons; and if Dus Ix^ 
admitted, it is a probable conjecture that tin? structure was 
oroctod for religious purpose.s under the dircclion of iln‘ 
]>ruids. The practice of cumrn(3moraling an important 
event by rni-sing a number of stones, is of tho greatest an- 
tiquity; and there is nothing in the history either of the 
Romans or the Saxons to lead us to suppose that thofto 
nations ever erected temples or monumcnis like tho sloU'? 
circles of Avebury and Stonehenge. 

STONKHOUSE, a township and paiisli in the county of 
Devon. 217 miles vve.st by south from London, and about 
midway belw'ecn the large towns of Plymouth and De\ on- 
port. 

Apart from local distinctions Stonehousc would bo con- 
sidered as a component part of the one great tow'ii ulncli 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonchouse really conslilulc. In 
a narrower point of view, Stonehousc would he reguided as a 
suburb of Plymouth, heingon the same level, and 'wunociod 
with it hy uninterrupted lines of buildings ; while il is sepa- 
rated from Devoriport by a crock, and by a long and steep 
ascent beyond, which is unoccupied by buildings: a toll- 
bridge over tho creek makes the separation still grculcv. But 
when the Reform .Vet was drawn up, it was doomed proper 
to associate? Sloneheuse with Devonport m the oxciriso of 
the elective fianthise, wViich neither had previously enjojed. 
Slnnchouse was constituted a township by this act, and, 
divided into two wards. It is under the jurisdiction of a 
bench of county magistrates, who sit every Tuc.Mlay at the 
so called lown-hall, which is only a part of the watch ho use, 
winch IS used for tho confiitcment of ofFcuders until thev 
aro removed by order of the magistrates. 

Stonchouse was originally culled Hippesloii, (ho name 
of a mansion first inhabited hy Joel do btoiichousc, in the 
roigti of Edward III. Tho original, or IFcst »Stonchoi\/f‘, 
was on the other side of the water, at Cremliill. uiidcv Mount 
Edgoumbe, to the noble proprietor of \\hich usually 
distinguished as East Sronehouse, also belongs. 

For SOI oral centuiies Stouehoiise was a fishing village, 
with a small chapj|}.«,>. During tho civil wars its population 
was between 700 and 800. The establishment of the Royal 
Nuvai Hospital in 1702, and of an extensive depot for the 
Royal Mariiie.s in 1784, gave a great impulse to the pros- 
peiity of the place, which has, witliin the present century, 
been greatly strengthened hy the late earl of Mount Kdg- 
eumbe, who. by granting leases on liberal terms, has caused 
the town rapidly to increase. The recent lemoval of the 
Royal Victualling Ksiablishmcni from Plymouth to the 
e.xtrcraiiy (Crcmhill Point) of the peninsula on which JSlono- 
housc is situated, will increase its prosperity. 

The streets of Stonehuuse are wider and more regulaily 
laid out than wo usually see in a town of its class. The 
houses are very neat, but .small, except in two or three 
streets, which the gentry inhabit. There i?* no public Imilding 
of any note, except lhc6o pertaining to the port of Plymouth, 
which have been already named. The parochial chapel of St. 
George, which has 1000 sittings, was built in 1780, and is a 
perpetual curacy, in tho gift of the vicar of St. Andrews, Ply- 
mouth. ThencwcliapclofSl.PiiuTs, whicli has 9.00 sittings, 
was opened in 1631, and its ministc?!* is appointed by llie iii- 
cunil>ent of the parish. Tliore i.s another episcopal chapel 
in tho Roval Hospital. The Mctbodi»ts, Calvinists, Inde- 
pendents, llaptists, and Roman Catholics, have their se\cial 
places of worship, with sittings altogether for 203.3 porsoii'i. 
In Stonehousc there are six cuinmcrcial and classical schools, 
with 376 pupils; a national school wnth 188 boys and girU. 
and an infant school with 113 boys and girls. The Sund.iy 
schools are five, one bLdoiiging to the church, and the rest 
to tho several denominations, with 762 children. Stonehousc 
has the usual eharitahlc societies for tho benefit of the pnor. 
and an alm.<5house for eight poor widows has been lately 
established by Mrs. Bint. The workhouse is a plain sinu - 
lure, erected in 1801. There is a small library and a road- 
ing-room, connected with the Naval Club, which i.s not con- 
fined to the naval service. Tho market-place i^jfcncat 
and convenient building. There an? two annurd /SK one 
hold in May, the other in Septcroher. Tho jjopalation of 
•^touchonse was 3407 in 1801, 0043 in 18JI. ami 'I7i- iu 

v<u.. wnr. — N 
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“iS n ; but the l:i-t auinb. r u a veiy slight iucroaso il41) 
upon 

{SfuttJif>rs oft‘fr Thn'*.' Tow/iJft byTI, Wi>ollconil»i\ K^q. ; 
the Gniih'ff ul'ilu* ilcv. S. Rowe, and cjt* G. Wightwick, wjlli 
looal nifurriUihoii. 

S rOXKSFIKLD FOSSILS. The amimulafioii of or- 
^amt: iLunains iu tlio thm slaty limestones of Sloncstiolcl is 
one oi' the most veniarkablo pbenoineim known logardnig 
the di^tnhutioD of tho tbssils in the oolitic rocks. Coinfcoous, 
cyradeoiiN and fllicoid plants; lamelliforous corals, conchi- 
fer’i. gai^teropods ce|>liuloj>od.s o-rusiaecans, insects, ganoid 
ri-*Iios, terrojWnal ami to'i'ial 'lauriiin:^, marsumal mainmalh; 
all thossc oiH*wr lugothor. and suggest to I he nuturaiist a 
\ariety of inferencos ami speculations. Viewed in their 
uio&l general reluuoiib, the slaty beds of StuneslieM appear 
lo he deposit-^ prtxluced in tho sea mar the .shore in shallow 
water, at. points to which frush-watef currents might send, 
at intervals, some of the spoils of iho kind. Tho murine 
coiichifcis arc nftcn found with vaivo'i united, and other- 
wise in condifions which indicate rrsldcnce on or near the 
jipot \i hero they are buried; but the- broken slate of the 
laiul plants*, tho scattered elytra of rnsocts, tho detached 
stale of ihc teeth and hones of fi.'jhos, sanrians, and mammalia, 
aoeiu the effect of transport from snrao distance. A ^reat 
disKinco cannot well bo supposed, fn* in tlinf case? wo must 
imagine the course of a great rivor, and look for its effects 
oier riiuoli wider areas than that of the Stonesfield fos.siU. 
Thfio aie indeed several rather .similar deposits, and per- 
haps of the same or nearly the s^me geological date, in the 
oolit.c series of NoiMhamptonshire and Yorkshire, but they 
^eeln to bo duo to separalo aieas of littoral agilafion. 

Admitting then the or dinal habitat of the Sfonesfield 
fos.^ils to ho ncuily identical with iheir present locality, we 
may venture t.j ask, to what local fauna and flora m any of 
tho miruiai regions of Iho existing land and .so.i does the 
Stonesfiidd senes of life oifer the greatest. uTialogy ? Pro- 
fb.s'Nor Phillips {Trmiis(* ofk l«fl7, vol. k, p. lOj), 

in ih^cussiiig ^-enerallv the resembhiuce of fossil and recent 
local groups, ob*^ervfS that *it is impossible to turn to Aus- 
tralia without a buspicroii that the anomalous productions of 
llial region have more than the average reseniblunco to tho 
primeval fauna and Horn. For liero, and near it, tree- 
feius, ivraucvivi.To, casuarimo, grow upon vt he land; 

ciu'iih ai.d sponges abound on the co.isl ov«jn of Van Die- 
Int,•rl^'l L'liid ; while tngmia\ corifhium, isccardia, a car- 
dium like C. hillanura of the green-sand, and miadrupeds 
of tho iieculiar marsupial races to which the Slone^field 
.lalmal is relerred by (hivier, seem to mvile attention to the 
yn unexplored soa and laud of this prolific region, as likely 
TO vicld still furlhor aualogio.s to aiitwnt aniniaU and plants, 
and by con-oquence to furnish new and important grounds 
l-A- dVtennimng tho anlicnl physical conditions of the 
;.;luiJo.* A siindar view of the determinate analogy of the 
ncosof animals and plants now living in Australia, and 
I'.ng 'linco buried in tho oidilio strata, has presentotl itself 
t<i Psob'iNhor Oweii/whose dtxiision of -the marsupial and 
111. .monferous character of the lower jaws of quadrupeds 
f iin<l .u Sioiio.slicld IS a gratifying confirmation of tlie oni- 
iiioii-. of Cu.ier and Bucklaml, and one of iho mo?-t im- 
puriiiDl. data for tho pala^onlologisi. {Tiaport io *he Brit, 
.'/sj w., )-^4l.) 

'fh-'i’t' i ' vet ru) complete catalogue published of tho very 
ns'.Tii ^,pecK^-, of fossile found at Stouesfield, and pro- 

I'v d MI the tvdleciions of Huckland and oriicr geidogisi.?. 

.IV of ilic plants are iiolioGd by Sternberg, Brongmart, 
and Hutton; Mr. Sviwcrby has figured many of the shetls; 
the v.’irrk of Agassiz may be consulmd for ihc fishes; Dr. 
Biickland's Bridf^water TreuU*>e, and Professor Owen’s 
already alluded to, and other works of the same 
author, tor the rcntiles and mummaliau remains. 

STUN llOlJSli, SIR JAMES, who was originally a phy- 
fliciuo, afU‘ivv:;rd'4 a clerapyinan, and wbc became a baronet 
late in life, ou ;ho 'itj.uti'of a di«irai)c refalion, was born July 
'iO, 1 7 1 6. at Tuhney, near Abingdon. His father was a raun- 
try gentleman, and died \vl\cn his sou was only ten years 
old. He was educuti d at Winchester School, and after* 
wHi'ls at St. John’s College, Oxfoi'^h whore ho took his 
of M.A. in l/.'lfi, ilmi of M.B. in 1742, and ibut of 
MIAiP 1746. He wa.s irnlobtcd for much of his medical 
kn[«i||||ge to Dr. Frank Nuholls, with whom ho resided 
forfPFyears in his house in Lnicolu's Inn Fields. Ho at- 
tondsd St. Thomas’s hospital for two y^* rs under Sir EfL 
vvard VVilmot. Dr. Hall, and Dr, Lethe md, and carried on 


his niediiTal studios for two years more at Paris, Lyon, 
Montpellier, and Marseille. On his return he settled at 
Coventry, where he married tho eldest daughter of John 
Neale, Esq., ruomber of parliament for that city. This lady, 
who died in 1747, soon after their marriage, in the twenty- 
fifth year of hor age, is introduced as one of tho c.xuinplcs 
of frail mortality in llarvey’s ‘Meditations,* and is further 
cominemornlorl there in a note. In 1743 Dr. Stonhouso ro- 
inovetl to Northampton, whore his practice became very ex- 
tensive. He was in all respects a grefit benefactor to tho 
poor, and, among other schemes for their relief, founded the 
County Infirmary. During his residence at Northamtiion 
the celebrated Dr. Akensidein vain attempted to got a fuel- 
ing. for he found that Dr. Stonhouso, as Johnson ob^orven, 
in nis Lifd of Akensidc. * practised with such reputation and 
success, that a stranger wa.s not likely to ^aiii ground upon 
him.' After twenty years’ practice in Norlhanqilon, Dr. 
Sionhouse quitted his profession, assigning us his reason 
that hU practice was too great for his time, and health ; but 
neither the natural activity of his mind nor his uncc:.i.siiig 
wish to do good would permit him to remain uiienqdoyed. 
As he Was particularly fond of the stmly of divinity, he 
determined to take orders, and was mdained deacon by the 
special favour of the bishop of Hereford, lu Hereford cathe- 
dral, and prioHt tho week after, by letters dismi^'^ory to tln^ 
bishop of Bristol, in Bristol cathedral. In May, 1704, ho 
was presented to the living of Little Chevrel, and in De- 
cember, 17 79, to that of Groat Chovrel, wlune he applied 
bimKclf to tho duties of his station with fervour and u.si-i- 
iluity, and became very popular as a preacher. About ten 
years before this, he had marru:d his second wife Dr. 
Stonhouse^i piety, for wJiich he WrW most admired, had not 
alway.s been uniform. He tells u.s that he irnhibed erroriooii ^ 
notions from Dr. Nicholl^, and that he wa^ for seven vein, 
a confirmed infidel, and did all he could tosuhveii Chris- 
tianity. He W'ent so far os to wnle a keen pamphlet again-l 
it; tho third edition of which he burnt. He adds, ‘ t’oi 
writing and -spreading of which, 1 humbly hope, u-s I liave 
deeply rcponlcd of it, God has forgiven me, though I no\ cl- 
ean forgive myself.’ lies eomerMoii to Christianity fwlneli 
be attributes to some of Dr. Doddridge's wrilingsk ar*d tee 
various circumstances attending it, were .such, that he m 
persuaded to write Ihu history of Ins Idc, This he intendi i 
for publication after his death, but, iu cons'ciiiienco o! tho 
suggestion of a friend, and his own .suspicions le.^t a I':i-i 
Use might be made of it, he was induced to desirov it. h'<‘ 
died at Briatol-Wolls, l>t5C. 8, 1 795, in the eightieth yerir **t' 
his age. Among other wa\s of doing good, Sn* James Si.n- 
hoii8eiWa.s convinced that the dispersion of plain and fainilMi 
tracts on important subjects was one of the. most imp**i I .Ui' 
and he accordingly wrote sever-al of l hese, some of \i hieii h i \ < 
been adopted by the Society for Jhomotiiig Ghristiun Knov. 
ledge. Mueli of hi& general eliaracter and eondiicr, his .s(.m 
timenls, ami the vieia>itude.s of his professional employmoni, 
may be learned from ins currespondeneo, published in Isoo, 
2 voU. t2mo., with tlic‘ title, ‘ Lctlcrs from the Rl-y. Jim) 
Oi'lon and tho Rov. Sir .fames Stonhouse.’ Sec 

Gent. Ma^.^ I.xv., Ixvi., and Ixxxi. ; and Chulniers, 

Diet, 

STONY STR.WFORD. [Buckixch^m shirk.] 

STOl*, a sot of ])ipes in an organ. [Orcj.w.] 

STOPPAGE IN TRA'NSltU i.s ilie seizure by tho 
•jciler of the goods sold during the course; of their pa&su^o 
to the buyer. 

In explaining the natnro of the right of stoppage in 
transitu, it will bo necessary to show — 

1. Under what circumstances it exists. 

2. By whom and how it may be exercised. 

3. How it may he lost. 

4. Whut is the effect of it. 

When goods are sold on credit without any agrocniLMita.. 
to the time of delivery, the right to the jwsscssiun of them, 
as welt as the ]>ropeny in them, voats iniiiiediately in Ihc 
buyer. Originally it would appear that the right to the 
possession awl iho ownership were considered ahboluto, the 
consequence of which, in case of the buyer's bankruptcy or 
insolvency immediately afik;r the sale, was, that the goods, 
aliliuugh unpaid for, and still in the possession of tiio selli'r, 
formed part of the insolvent buyer’s estate, and wore liable 
to distribution among bi.^ creditors. This was at variance 
with tho merchant law of other nations, and was considered 
inequitable, and, accordingly, about the year 1690, the Court 
of Chancery first introduced the doctriue of stoppage iu 
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rinn^i!u. v. Vanileput, ‘i Vern.* ‘^03; iSnet* v. 

i^n-vnii. 1 Atk., Jt has In^eii slnvo univeisally v«- 

in I he rourU of roiamon law. By virtue of this 
•lucinnc the seller was heM entitled, in case of the in- 
solvency or bankruptcy of tho buyer, to stop the goods at 
iinv time before they eanio into the btiyer'i possessioii. 
Oiiriiii; «i«ch tiino they are said to bo in transitu, by which, 
as Lunl MaiiAileld says, in irioiint every sort of passage tu the 
ituniK of tlui huyor; that i», until they have reaclied the 
•>ijk*k upo>i brtweon the buyer and tho seller as the 

, of thoir uUunato destination. This is not ucces- 
v.iril\ ih«* at'lual premises of the buyer; it may bo any 
*i>, Icr inttlttn(s 3 , a seaport, the warehouse of the 
iMiiior, or even of the seller himself, if such.haa been 
ussii^ncd as the place of destination. Tho transitus how- 
o\vu' iiiiidutios not lUdy while the goods are actually in 
iiiut ui, hut also while they ai*« in any place of deposit con- 
tu'cted will) their trarismussiou. Goods m tho custody of a 
wnri‘lK>uscman may thus be said still to be in transitu, and 
With )r*s,peet to gwods Mrcii instanced, r|itestions very fro- 
.pu'Mly arise as to whether the right of stoppage in transitu 
or not. When lhe^e questions niv not dottn* 
nijualile by tho exprchs terms of the comraet, it may 
heconie mau-nal to inquire whiithor any other net remains 
(o lie (lone on the pari of the seller previous to the actual 
delivery, if not, It is to ho presumed that iho tramsitus is at 
.III viiil. Th»> buyer’s right lo pos.sess may be rendered abso- 
lute by vu!u>us arts, as by tho seller giving up to the buyer 
tluj koy ‘if Itte waridiouwi where the goods lie, tho delivery 
<i{ p:nt liom ihe bulk of llicm, the exercise of acts of 
<j\viuM.iliip upon them by the seller, with permission of tho 
Oil} or. [‘^ALK. j AfUM- the transilua of the goods has cotn- 
iiu ui'i'd. It vi’ns held by Lord Kenyon that tho natural ter* 
iiiihtitioii ot it roiiM not he nutu'ipated by the ar» ih.' 
t.'uxer in nii’otiug the goods . and taking possessifu of Jbem 
ubdo on liiiMi* route, Liu; law however now appeirs to be, 
>' ' if an aciual dolivcry ha.i taken place, even though by 
■ii« ,u\s '.! ^iioii an atuieipation of it, tho right of stoppage is 
io'.t. Tin- part ileliwry of gond.s docs not destroy the right. 
In ufM-o wIm'c p.iiLof Ji - a. go Villa delivered on a wharf, 
and Mllerwaid- reshipped, it wa» held that the sctk»r 
•Mit ietaineil tin; right jI' stoppage in transitu as regarded 
till- wlnde i>f the j-.'wd',. 

W htMi the has (•lico been entirely accomplished, 

tho rn/i'.t 1.1 M.qjpage in transitu is uxtiuguished, and cannot 

(. ht' .’tjvi'.ed. 

ri '‘ .ight <d’ stoppage in transitu may be exercised, 
iiltli. ngli a part of the prife of the goods lias been paid, 
hui not if upon the general account between the buyer 
and The .'■cller the baUiruo is iu favour of the buyer. A 
"I'lier «s jusldk-d iu refusing to purt with liU goods under 
sncii nreumstaneec us would enliile linn to stop them in 
transiiT: aucr tho Iransitus ha.s commeHoed. 

i. 'I'lic seller, or some one acting on his behalf, is the 
•nily person who can exorcise the right of stoppage in 
lr;»iisiiu. No other person, however much iutere.sted, pos- 
sesses this right. Thus a surety to the seller f<»r the pay- 
ment of the pricrt of I he goods, or one who bad a lien upon 
ll'.cm before he parted with the pos.session of them, has no 
i q:ht to stop them in tran.silu. A party hiiwevor who bought 
goods for .1 correspondent from third parties, who were 
unknown to his correspondent, and charged him a commis- 
sion upon tho price, was held to be, as regarded his corre- 
spondent, in the light of an actual scdlor, and therefore en- 
titled to stop tho goods in transitu. 

The buyiT. of goods cannot act as the agent of tho seller 
for the purpose of stopping goods in transitu. No act of 
bis, such as placing the gO{>ds in the hands of third parties, 
&c., will iquiiate as a stoppage in transitu. 

In order to effect a stoppage in transitu, it is not neces- 
sary that corporal possession of the goods should be ob- 
tained. A no! ice to a wharfinger not to surrender them to 
the buyer, to a carrier not to deliver them, &c., is a valid 
exercise of the right. 

3. The right of stoppage m transitu being a right of the 
seller ag.nnst the buyer, no r^ht, gwiernlly speaking, 
derived lo third parties througl^lKe buyer only, can defeat 
it. Such parties stand in iho same condition towards the 
seller as the buyer stands, through whom their rights ure 
derived. Thus a carrier cannot, as against the seller, 
claiming a right of stoppage in transitu, detain tiie good.s 
on the ground of a lien upon them for the carriage of other 
goods ibr the buyer. If the buyer resell tho goods and 


become in‘?olvent iKjfure they have come into hi^ 
iho right of sbqipago in IraiiMtu shll iviiiains. 

But in tho case of g-itnU which nre iiubjoct maiior of .i 
bill of lading, a dock-warrant, &c., the rule of law r, other* 
wise, A i>arty to wlrom a bill of lading is consigned, or a 
dock- war rai if indorsed, has a properly which may bo ih,* 
subject of an assignment; and ^ honk assignee npnu 
performance of tho conditions, if any, of tne bill of lading, 
bec/omes enlitlod, upon the assignment, to the posscssioti of 
the goods absolutely as against the consigrioi*, even in case 
of Iho insolvency of tho consignee. This was decided as to 
hills of lading, after great consideration, in the case of 
Lickbarrow v. Ma.«5on (6 Kast, 21). But if the assignment 
of the bill of biding is fraudulently accepted by the assignee 
for the purpose of defeating the consignor’s light ol siop^ 
page in transitu, it will bo inoperative for that purpose, and 
wdll give the assignee, as against the eonsij^nor, no right 
beyond that possesserl by the consignee hxraf>olf at iht- 
time of the assignment. 

By tho 4 Geo. IV., c. 83, and G Geo. IV., c. ^)4, a factor is 
invested with u power of pledging, even for debts of his ou u. 
hills of lading, the property (»f his principal, wliion have 
boon eonsinned to him [Factor]; but if he pird-^r.* al'-o 
bills boloiiging to himself, the principal Inn. a right to 
compel tho pledgee to apply in the insraucc the whole 
proceeds of the latter towards dir..diarguig the debt due from 
the factor to the pledgee. And if the con-iignor of a bill of 
lading assigned away ni pb*dge, has taken tho proper steps 
for uxerciMiig In*. iiu:bj uf sli>ppage lu transitu aginnst the 
consignee, ho w-ll be enlitlod to recover from tho assignee 
the overplus of the proceeds that lotnaiits after satisfying 
the d..hl lor which it has been pledged. 

1. it would appear, although the point has never yet boon 
expressly decided, that the exeridse of the right of stoppage 
ill transitu does not immediately rescind the sale and 
revest llm property of the goods in the seller. Builer ob- 
serves that it gives iiim a light tu •relani them (ill ihe ori- 
ginal price be jiaid,’ By ‘ongirial’ he means the price 
bill gained for at tho lime of the purchase, as dislinguished 
fjorn the value in (he nmiket at a .subsequent period. The 
position also that the boiler still retains the rijihl to slop in 
tnuihitu, although part of the purcha.*;o-money is paid, seems 
inconsistent wnh the .supposition that the exercise of tho 
right amounts to rescission of tlie contracf uinl sale. If 
this he correct, whoh ibe .'.oiler sUqis tint goods in Iransilu, 
they still remain the propony of the Imyer, subject to hevfig 
redeemed by him from the pos'.v'ssion vd’ the seller on pay- 
ment ol tho price agreed on. They j'rohably continue sub- 
ject to this condition until the time allowed foi credit ha.s 
expired, where a time has been fixcil on, and where it has 
not, until a reason ibh- tune hns elapsed. Probably aUo, in 
the (Misc of goods of a perisiuihlc nature, iho seller might he 
held to be uutlionzod to sell the good.s lor ihe h.uteiit «d 
both parties. (Abbot rm Shipping', tit. ‘ Stoppage in Tran- 
situ Cross on Lien mid Stoppage ; Smith’s 

Leading Cases, note to ‘ idekbarrow v. Mason.) 

STORACE, STKl^HEN, a composer whose auspicious 
and briUiaiU career w'as arrestod by tiie hand of death jtjst 
as he had attained the age when most of th(».se who arc 
destined tu diatiugui&h themselves are but hegiiiiung lo 
bo generally known, wasbirn in London, in i7G:), ills 
father, a Neapohlpu (who added a t to his iianu* on hia 
coining to England), played ib(‘ double-base at Drury I^rie 
llieatre^nd niarned a sister of the w^elbkiiowii Dr. Truah r 
(who was famous by her nuiniifaciurc of plum-cokes at 
Maryleborie Gardens), the fruits of which union were, the 
subject of tho present itketch, at)d^d/ 2 W(/, the justly celo- 
brated singer. 

When ’'about twelve years old, Btephon was placed by lur* 
father in the Conferva tono Ht. Onofrio, at Naple.s where 
bis progress fully justified the sanguine expectations excited 
in JLoudon by the budding (d‘lus genius. After eoniplol.ug 
his studies, he visited the different cities of Italy, gniug 
various proafs of his talents, accompanied by Ins sister, a 
pupil of Sacehiui* who at uuco was recognised" as a lirst-ral.‘ 
vocalist. They then procoodod to Vienna, and reached tho 
imperial citv at the time that the Duke of York tiheu 
Bishop of Osnaburg) arrived thero, who iiumejliaudy 
honoured thorn by his notice, and never after w’itjidre.w in.s 
patronage. Signora Stovaco was speedily engaged )if tiu; 
emperor’s Italian theatre, at a salary then thought prodi- 
gious —500/. ; nnd her brother composed for tlic ‘«aiii(} au 
opera, Gl* JEquivnei, tbo substance borrowed liom Shak- 
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sieve’s Cometiij Errors. Portions of the music be aftcr- 
ujii ^ls use<l m ln-4 sind in No Song, tto Supper. 

In MarclO 17^7, Slorace and his sisltii- relumed to Eng- 
land, and \TL*ro unniofliately engaged at the King’s Theatre, 
the lady a>* first nuiiic singer, and her brother as director of 
tlie iniwic. Her success was most decided, but the intrigues 
of the Italian performers were too harassing for his sorisiiive 
nature, and he withdrew in disgust to Bath, devoting his 
time t > (hawing, an art for which he had much talenf. In 
17s‘J he jiroduced his first opera at Drury Lane, The 
Jhiunted Tower^ his sister appearing in the principal clia- 
ractcj-, and this was performed no less than fifty times 
during the season. In 171)0 ho brought outiVb Song, no 
Sniper, written by Prince Hoare. In 1701 appeared the 
Sietre of Belfiradr, nltcn d by Cobb from La Cosa Ihira, in 
which much of Martini’s music is mixed up witli Storace’s. 
The Piratea was given, for the first lime, in November, 

1 70‘2 : the performers were Kelly, Dignum, Sedgwick, Suett,. 
John Bannister, Parsons, Mrs. Crouch, Miss Do Camp 
(afterwards Mrs. C. Kemble), Mis. Bland, and Signora 
StoiMce. The pieturosctiU' scenoiy was from designs made 
at Naples, by the composer himself. The Prize was 
hj ought out in 17'J3; Loilnijuku, lrau,shitcd from the French 
hy .fohii Kemble, the music .selected from the rival operas ' 
ot the same name by Kreulzer and Cherubini, with additions 
hy Storace, in 1794 ; and tlie same year also jiroduced The 
Iron Chesty by George Coltnan, the younger, the inciden- 
tal music by Sloraco. The cumposcFs attendance on the 
first lehcarsal of this, while umlev the infiuence of a severe 
atlac'k of gout and fevm', cost him his life. He returned 
from the theatre to l.is h-d, wheiuio he never rose again, 
dying on the 10th of March, in the thirty-third year of his 
ag(\ Mr. Col man, in his preface to this play, descrihmg 
the dilliculties it had to encounter, thus eloqucnily men- 
tions * an event whicli deprived tlm world of a genius, 
and himself of a most intirnale and valued friend;’ ami 
iidd.s, ‘ nay, even the c(>ra poser of the music — and here let 
me breathe a sigli to the memory of doparleil worth and 
genius, as 1 w-rite the name of Stoi ace— -even ho could not 
))reside in his depurtmoiih Ho was preparing an early 
Ihirlit to that abode of harmony where clioirs of angels 
swell the note of welcome to an honest and congenial 
spirit.* 

‘ At tlie time of his death he had a new opora, 3fa/iwoMc?. 
in preparation. He had been to Bath to hear Braham, who 
then liad not made his appearance on the London stag(% 
.iiirl engaged him for Drury Lane. This however, by tlie 
a.ssib>tunee of Signora Sloraco and friends, was completed, 
and performed fur the benefit of the widow and child of the 
composer, on the 30th of the month in which he breathed 
h(s hibt, and, supported by John Kemble’s admirable acting, 
and Braham's nut less admirable singing, was most success- 
ful.' 

Our space will not allow us to particularise the other 
woiks of this highly-gifted amiable man ; but it is only just 
to say of thubc hc^’e enumerated, that they * abound in 
spirit, taste, science effectively but not pedantically dis- 
played, strong feeling, and good sense;’ and to add, that 
ihcir author, in these as in other matlei's, evinced a vigor- 
ous and cultivated mind. * His opinion on literary sub- 
jects was much respected by the best critics, and he was 
oficn consulted on points unconnected with his professional 
pursinlH.' { Hiirmonicon, vol. vi.) 

STDHAX. [Styuvx.] 

STORK, , ABRAHAM. Notwithstanding tne great 
merits of this eminent marine painter, and tiie high esli- 
niation in which his works have always been held, wo can- 
not find that any author has been able to ascertain the year 
of hid birth, or the master under whom he htndied, or 
indt'fd whether he had any instructor. It i.«i certain how- 
ever that he was a most assiduous student of nature. He 
made ai.i'ui’ate sketches of suph objects, suited to his de- 
par imeut of the art, as he thought might bo introduced 
into his compusitiuns, and hence every object in his pic- 
turv^ ha.H the in)pre*«.s of truth. 

lie was equally successriil in representing ships, cither at 
sea or at anchor in port, eithi-r in calms or in storms. In 
Ills views of seaports, there is an extraorclinary variety of 
ships, boats, and barges, with a great number of figures. 
This extraordinary number of figures engaged in ©very kind 
of employment incidental to a seaman’s lift*, is in fact one of 
his chief characteristicfK His most (celebrated picture is 
that representing Uie reception of the Duke of Marlborough 


in the river Arastcl, in which he has introduced an incon- 
ceivable number of vessels, barges, yachts, &c., superbly 
decorated, and crowded with figures, in a variety of cos- 
tume, uecorditig to their rank and condition. Notwith- 
standing the extent of this corn position, there is no confu- 
sion. li is painted with great spirit and highly finished. 
The colouring of this artist is very agreeable; his toucli 
light, firm, and spirited : and his figures, tlumgh small, arc 
designed with the utmost correctness. Ho died at Aiusti?r- 
dam, the place of his nativity, in 170^S. (Filkiiigloii ; 
Fuseli; Bryan.) 

STORK. [Herons, vol. xii., p. 1 08,] 

STORM, EDWARD, u Danish poet of some n<^lc. wjis 
the son of a clergyman at Guldbrandsdiilen in Noiway, 
where ho wjis horn, zVugust ‘Jl, 1719, on the viu) ^ame day 
with his literary cunleinporary Thomas Thaariip, wIiom 
mother is said to have dreamt that a rival to her own ciiiM 
would be born about the same time at Guldbrand»d.ih ii. 
Storm began his literary career at the age of laeiUy-lhe, 
with a short heroic c.oiuic ]ioem in six cuntos, entitled 
‘Brroger.’ Being written in hexameters it rocommeiuled 
itself at the lime as a novelty, nor is it willun.U merit lu re- 
gard to that minute doscnpnve ]»!iinting of familiar uhjects 
ami circuni&trtnees which stamps the Idyls of Voss ; hut it 
will bear no comparison uilh llolberg‘s 'Peder Pa.-irs/ willi 
which it inevitably fon-cs a comparison. He was far iiior,* 
successful in his ‘ Fables and Tales,* which an* some of tin*, 
besit in the languairo, and acquired^coiisidcirihlc populaiily. 
They first appeared in 17S3, and in the follownij^ mum* a 
second edition of them was published. Ills ‘ Iniiidn 11011 ,’ a 
poem ill four cantos, of (ho (hdaciio olass, and ouo or luo 
other productions of a similar Kind, have many tine pa-'- 
sages and poelu'al beauties: his i 'put:;! ion ho^^e\or now 
rc.st.s chielly on his lyrical product ions, which hav(‘ obl'iincd 
for him a place in Danish lilcratiiro hy the side ofThaai up. 
Storm was for soiuo time manntrer of the ihealro at Ciqicii- 
hagon, which post ho hold at iho time of his deatii in 
1794. ( Skilderic nf Ki’obe/iharn, ) 

STORNAWAY. [Ross ani> Ckomaimv.] 

STOTHARD, THOMAS, an (‘umiciit tiamtor, the son 
of a pubhcaiMvho kept the * Black ILu-so’ m Loiig-acre, was 
born there 011 the 17th of August, 1755. Ataveryeaily 
age he evinced a taste fordr.'iwiug in copying iloubraokou’s 
hcaiU and other eiigiavings. At eight yeuis old bo. \\as 
placed at sebool at Strottori, near Tadoa.sU'r, ibo birth-pUici' 
of his father. There he remained till ho wa.s uf ago to bi‘ 
a]ipronticcd, wlicii ho was removed to J..ondoii. ami bound 
to a putlern-drawcr for brocaded silks. Tbo last year of Ins. 
apprenticeship was given up to him in consequence of the 
decline of the trad«). During the period of his service, Mr. 
Stothavd exercised himself diligently in tho study of iiatuie 
from llovvcrs and other subjecl.s of sLiii-hfe. His firsi 
etfovts in a bighev hvanch of art wevo designs for the ‘Town 
and Country Magazine,* published by Harrison, in Pater- 
noster-row; and soon after ho gamed high repute by his 
admirable compositions for Bclhs ‘ Brilish Pools,* and the 
‘ Novelist’s Magazine,* works winch caused him to be em- 
ployed in tho illustration of almost every publication which 
tor many years iN.sued from the press in England rc(iuiriiig 
pictorial ornament. During thi.s period he diligently studieil 
at the Royal Academy. The first picture that he exhibiti d 
at that institution was the subject uf Ajax (Icfeiiding tho 
body of PatrocluB. In the year 1785 he was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy, and advanced to the rank 
of Royal Academician in T794. In ISII) ho was appointed 
deputy librarian to Mr. Birch, and on the death of that 
gentleman, in 1B12, succeeded as librarian. Among the 
more important of his works maybe enumerated his desigiis 
for Boy dell’s Shakspere, his Canterbury Ihlgrims, the Fhicli 
of Bacon, and the Wellington fcJhield, of the last of which 
he made an etching. His largest performance is the fresco 
painting of the staircase at Burleigh, the scat of tho mar- 
quia of Exeter. He also designed the eeiling of the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh. Tho first stylo of painting 
adopted by Mr. Stothard was that of Mortimer, whose chief 
characteristics he closely imitated, indeed so exactly that 
many of his early \vork.s mistaken for those of that 
vigorous painter. In his later productions however he 
followed the bent of his own genius, which was essentially 
gentle. He is supposed to have made upwards of five 
Uiousniid designs, three thousand of whicli liave been en- 
graved, and although, as might be expected in so large a 
iiuiubcrr there is a sameness and nuinnerism of style, yet 
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trutli, nature, siiui^licity, u«vcl t;iuco uro al\viv\s a\iparont. 
Ill Ins t iiiiM* 'sulijijcls he \va.-^ very happy, wiihout in any 
one iri';tiuu-e desccmlin^' to vuigaritv> whilst in his lepre- 
bviikiUons ot“ female beauty las lirawing la roplcfe with 
purilv of (lusitjn ami dflieaey of execution. For so\(3i'al 
nionlhs before his ileeeaso, though Ml*. Stolhard’s bodily 
in fa milies prevented his attending to his labours us an 
arliMt, ho would not relinquish his attendance at the meet- 
ings and lectures ut the Ro\ ul Academy aiid in the library, 
aotwifhstandi ig extreme deafness prevented bis bearing 
wbtit was parsing. 11(3 died on the ‘27111 April, 1 831, at his 
liou'i«; ill Newman Street, where he had rosided uioro than 
foi ly )cais, ami \mis buried in Bunhill-Fiolds hurial-ground. 
He h id a numerous family, the nioht tiriiinenf of whom wii.s 
Cluirh's Alfteil, the author of ‘ Monimieulal Effigies of 
Hiciil Hrilam’ A giv;:t nuinbcr of his works have been 
engraved liy Collins Heath, Parker, Oromck, and Mod- 
land, and thcio artj seviiral engraved portrails of him, the 
priueip.il of which are h> Worthington, after Harlowe. and 
by Bond, afn:!* Jackson. 

{Annual Hiof'rajihy and Ohituary ; Gentleman's Maga^ 
zifte. ) 

•STOTIIAKL), CUAULES ALFRED, an antiquarian 
draughtsman, a son ofTliomas Stothard, Uuyul Academician, 
was born in London, on the ruh of July, 1780. In 1807 he 
was tnhuiUed as a student of llio Royal Academy, where he 
was soon di-tinguished for the chasteness and elegance of 
Ins copies fiom antique sculptuie. In the following year he 
bi'came ,i siudcnU ni the l-ife Academy of the same insti- 
tution, .nid attended at tb»i British Inslilutioii, Pall Mall, to 
study iVorn the ])i( tiircs by the old rnaators. In ISIO he 
cx(‘culcd his first historical picture, ‘The Death of Richard 
11. I'l PoinlVet (.’aslle,* in which the costume of the ptJiiod 
was siiiclly adhered to, and llie portrait of the king t'lken 
from Ins effi jy in Westminster Ablicy. As early as the yr.u 
i.-nii?. Mr. Stothurd had been accustomed to make di a, v mgs 
iiorn the monninoiits in the cliurchos ai Stamford and 
■ifior place 1 near Burici^h, the seal of ibe Maiquus of 
Phjii oecnpalioii ho undertook at the iccom- 
im i.d.itK'n ol Ins father by way of improving Ins know- 
lodgi' of cu.-.iume, as being valnatile to a painter of h:s- 
to.’c.n 'udijects. This yj, ’*»ec, togelhor with a sight of 
iinpnbhsiied etrhn.gs by ilio Rev, P. Kerricli, 
1)1 t'and'iid^e. hon: monuments in tbc Domimeau und 
other clniti hi 'u Fans, suggested to him the idea of a 
WM i' .... ill,- luonoinental effigies of Great Britain, of which 
il. ‘i o juibcr appeared in June, 1811. The work was 
• ' . iipanied by an udvuitisemenf, staling that the objects 

oi liu! undertaking were, to give the historical painter a com- 
pleio knouledgo of the costume adopted in England from 
:uj caily period of hnlory to the reign of Henry VIIL, to 
illustrate lusitory and biography, ami to assist the stage in 
.selecting wjili prujujoly the costume for the plays of Shak- 
iiie success of the work was complete, and at once 
( ^tiiblished the reputation of llie author both a.s an anti- 
(iwaruni and an artist, lu successive years he occupied 
piiusclf ill making excursions in search of nionumeiital an- 
iiquitics; and during iho sumimn* of 1815 he proceeded so 
fit north ward as the Piets’ Wall to nuke drawings for 
Lysons' ‘ Magna Britannia.’ In the same year he was ap- 
pointed historical draughtsman to the SiKiicly of Ami- 
(liiMri(‘«, and in 18 IG was deputed by that body to make 
diawings from the tapestry at Bayeux. He Icl'l Knglaml for 
thui purpo.-'C in September, and after having visited Pans, 
])rocoodi‘(\ to Chinon, and discovered in the udjaoeiU abbey 
of Fontcviaud tliosc iulercsling works ibc existence of 
w inch .since ibe first French lev'olution had been matter of 
iloubl, namely, the monuments of Henry II., his (|uecu 
Flcanor of (luicnnu, Richard I., and Isabella of Angou- 
li’iiKi. wife of King John. The abbey had been converted 
into a prison, and these effigies were placed in a cellar, where 
they were subject to hijni y from the prisoncM’S, He made 
acouralo drawings from these figures, and succeeded not 
witbout. dilticuUy in di.scovering* the painting on llidr sur- 
face. When visiting the abbey of L’Espan, near Mens, 
which he found convicted into a barn, ho discovered, under 
a qiiantUy of wlicaf, the effigy of Berengaria, queen of 
Riehnnl 1. At Mons he also discovered the beantilul ena- 
melled tablet of Geoffrey Plantagenet, which he considovud 
the earliest specimen of a sepulchral brass, and of armorial 
bearings depicted decidedly as such. On his return fo 
England, he suggested to government the removal of the 
Fentevraud effigies to Westminster Abbeyi a snggcsfioii 


which, though not acocd( d lo, lunl the clVccl of ( iiiv.'u ih. ;.i 
to ho removed to a place i»r sccurily. 

Ill JS17 ho made a second, and, in ISIS, a third join,, ■' 
to Bayeux, in company with his wilb, whom ho l ad r.-. , ••.u, 
married. After completing his drawings of the tapcsiiv. ho 
made a tour m Normaufly and Brittuny, when lie d 
vered at Ploerrnel the effigies of the dukes of BnUiiny, :.l 
J osselin those of Sir Oliver de Clisson and )iis lady, and ai, 
Vannes several others in a mutilated state. In ISltMie 
laid before the Society of Antiquaries the complete scries of 
drawings from the Bayeux Tapestry, together with a paper, 
in •which he proved that the tapestry wa.s really a work 
cooval with the Norman invasion, a period a.<signed lo itby 
tradition, and no\u& allompted to ho shown by the Abbe de 
la Rue. a work of the A me of Henry I. Tiie paper was 
printed in the nineteenth volume of the * Aroha.*ologi.i;’ 
and on the 2nd of July Mr. Stothard wu.s elected a Follow 
of the Society of Antiuuaries. He soon after vi.sit(;d \ anoim 
places in Norfolk anJ Suffolk, for the purpose of niakwig 
drawings for his monumental subjects, and whilst so en- 
gaged, he accidentally saw in a newspaper of llie day an ac- 
count of the discoveries then recently nnule on llie walls of 
tho painted chamber in the House of Lords. He minicdi- 
ately proceeded to London, and made a senes of dtu\nng» 
from tho paintings, of which, not long bi'fore his rleath, lie 
prepared a pa|}er, in which he investigated their age. In 
1820 he travoltod in the Netlierland-», and, on his return, 
published the ninth number oT his ‘ Monumental Effigies.’ 
Early in 1821 ho pu‘p:iM!il a tenth number for piiblicalimi, 
and also fini.dujd a Ituge plate of the Ro\al Effigies at Fonte- 
vraud. lie also began a work on seals, and left behind 
him about thirty unpublished drawings of the .scarcest of 
our regal and baronial ones. Another of his uiulertakiiii.*. 
w'as a work illustrative of the age of Queen Klizabctl). In 
May in the same year he left London lorDevorishiie, for the 
purpose of making drawings for the Rev. O. Lysons.’s ac- 
count of that county. He arrived at Beer- Ferrers on 
Sunday the 27lh, and after alleuding church, ooramenced 
a tracing of the portrait of Sir William Ferrers in the east 
window. For this purpose lie stood on a ladder about ten 
feet from the ground, but one of the steps having bi(jkcn,h(: 
was thrown with sucli violence against a monument, tlial ho 
was killed on tlie spot. Tho most imporianl work of 1^1 r. 
StoUiavd is that before mentioned -tlie monumental clff- 
gies. Tho writ ingi^.of Mr. Gough on the same subject aie 
extremely valuable, but the delineating part contains so 
many errors, and hears so little resemblance to the style of 
the originals, that the labours of Mr, Stothard were appio- 
priately devoted to the preservation of accurate as well as 
tasteful representations of those relics of antKjuily. 

iMcmoh's o/ flip Life o/’f '. A. Stothard^ by Ins widow' ; 
Annual Kiograjdu/ and (dufuary : Gei/tienia/fs Mti^uzhic.) 
STOUR. [Essex; Kkm.J 
STOU RBRIDGE. [WuituESTERSHiui..] 

STOU RPO RT. [ W o ru e st eks h i iii: .J 

STOVE. [Warming and Ventil vtion.] 
STOVE-PLANTS. [Hothousk/J 

STOW, JOHN, was born in I.ondon, about tlie >oar 
1.V2.5. His father Thomas Slow bolongod to tiie eoinpaiiv 
of Merchant Tailors, and both his fatlier and liis grand- 
father appear lo have been tradesmen <‘f credit arid sub- 
stance. Both had unaiunients in the church of St. iMtcbad s, 
Cornbill, in vvhicli pari.sh lhi?y dwell, aiul which ha.s pio- 
hubly also the honour of having given birth to the ‘-ubject 
of tho ptesent article. 

It is certain that Stow, in the earlier part of his life, fol- 
lowed some trade, and he is exprc&sly called a tailor m at 
least one document of the time. It appears that in bis rwii 
day he vvas regarded as secretly attached lo the old irliin oi. 
and ho wa.s more tluin once exposed to .some danger on lii.ii 
account: he was certainly however no bigoted Riniiuui'-t : bi-, 
inclination in that direction was an antuiuarian lailu r ih.ui 
a theological feeling: he did not sympailu^o much witli ibi.- 
destructive work of the Ho form at ion ; hut he does iml douv 
that both doctrine and practice were purer 'under tlui iu;.v 
than under the antieiit svslem ; and h;:> chief patioiis and 
friends were SDine of the heads, of the E.stublihlied Cliui- ii- 
to which also there can be no doubt that lie alwiiv-^ pp'fe".. il 
to belong. 

He had probably been given f»oin earl) hf - to tbc inves- 
tigation of the national anliquilu.'s ; but about li " .li 
year, wc Icani from bimself, be left hi* bi-.-iiu*'- and ap- 
plied hiui'^elf altogether to this his i'avounte liiu );. The 
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f!i!iVjienl accounts i\c jiiivs 111 * vv« w vary somewhat n'«1o tho 11. The account given by tlin wjitcr of the; article on 
iim“ at wlu( h he tool ic'l upon this resolution. Thus, Slow in the * Ihographia Brilaiinu-a’ is, that his ‘Summary 
Ml the cilitioii of ‘Si>nuaar>,' puUlishv«l in 1&G7, he ile- of the Chi on ides of En^iaiKl’ Hist appeared in t5H3; that 
"cnhos ihc C'unpiUn.on of the work some umts before ns ii was reprinted with additions and improxeuients in 1570, 
ha\ir.g lor^uited fru^m his thinkini,; it good at Yiicaiit limes to 1575, and 1500, and, with a continuation by Kdinond 
l-iko hiin to h’ 9 ‘oid del oclable studios in the edition of Howes, in 1607, 1610, JGll, and 16 1«; that an abvidge- 
1 ,'7:1 be Speaks of Us htfing then eight years, siiioo, leaving inent of this ‘ Summary* appeared in 1566, and was reprinted 
Inseun poeiiliai gams, he had con.socrulod himself lo the with continualioiis iu 1567, 1573, 1579, 158d, 15H7, 1598, 
sc.udi d ;<o'- famous antiquities : in ilio edition of 1598, his and 1(>04; that there was on edition of the ‘ Summar}.' under 
expiv>^ioo ir, that it was ‘full ihirty-six joars* since he liad the title of ‘ Annules/ published in 4to. in 1592: hut that 
d-.iu: -e; and in the dedication of his * Aiuials* to Arch- his ‘ Annals,’ properly so called, first appeared in 1600, under 
hivhop Whitgift, dated Jlih November, 1600, he says, the title of ‘ Flores 11 istoriar urn, or AniiaU of England;’ 

now nigh forty years since 1 first addi’cssed all ray and finally, that ‘ from his papers Edmond Howes pub- 

eiufs ami ny'itaiion.s to the study of histones and search lished afterwards that folio volume which goes under ihc 
wf unlKiiiitii'S? name of Stow’s Chronkde,’ first \u 1615, and ugaiii in IG'.ll, 

The aceounrs that have been given of Stow’s publications but that* even this doth not contain all that “ far longer 
.10 for tin: most part very d«feeli\o, confused, and contra- work ’which Mr. Stow mentions, and inlemled lo liavi^pub- 
tlu toi y. Ri^aing over Gir the present his ‘ Survey of Lon- hshed, leaving it in his study orderly written, ready ftir the 
don,' abonl which there is no difficiiUy, we will first exhibit press.’ Tho manuscript, it is added, ‘is not in the Hritish 
the slatemeiils we have met with as to his other woiks. Museum, with others of our author’s man user: pts,' which, 
that have tho an of having been drawn up with the greatest as already stated, were among those of the » ail of Oxford, 
r,»re : — HOW forming what is called the Harleiun Collection. 

I. Strype, in an eluhomto * Life of Stow,’ extending lo III. Watt, in his ‘ Hibholheca Hrifarunca,' luiikc*; Slow 
jT double-cfilumnod folio pages, prefixed lo his edition of to bo the author of no fewer than four ditto rent printed 
tho ‘Survey of London,’ tells us that the first book Stow woiks on English history, namely— 1, liU ‘ Suiniimiy of 
I ut fovih of the history of England was his ‘Summary of English Chronicles,’ of which there wt-ro editions, in Hvo., 
ihe Chronicles of England,’ from the coming in of Brut%5 in 1565, 1570, 1575, 1579, 1590, and, with coiilinuations by 
unto his own lime; that he sot about this in 1662, on the Howes, in 1607, 1610, Kill, and 1618 ; 2, his * Summary of 
siij^gostion of Lord Rohori Dudley (afterwards the famous Chronicles abridge?!,' printed in Hvo., iii 15G7, and 

earl of Leicester); that when tho work was published fit is 1.570; 3, his* Chronicles of England.’ published, ni ho., in 
not .said in what year), it was dedicated, ‘with thuconiinua' 1580, 1584. 1587, 1592, and, iindL*i ihc tide of * Fhavs lli.s- 
tion and nicivarso thereof from lime lo time,’ to that noble- ! toriaruni, or Annuls of this Kingdom,’ in If.uo mid Kiu l, 
mail ; that not long afrer, namely, in 157.3. it was enlarged I each time with a eontiiuialion ; Ijn.s ‘ Aiiinls, er .i Gcncrjl 
and leprinled, and again dodicatcd (o l-^'cestcr, iu an ad- I Chronicle of England,’ 12ino., 1571; dto., I5')2; IGmn, 


•hoys m winch olow speaks of his lordships ‘generous : 
ai'ocptatiou of many works presented unto him by others as ; 
well ah hlm^eU‘,’ ami states that ‘ lu; fell upon tho study and 
]).uns of examining and collecting of this English history 
‘.Ivo yei‘1’3 lieforo he set forth this Summary f that before 
tins larger Summary eamo forth, ho had publi.shed several 
b'Shcr Suramarioh ; that ‘after twentywflvc years,' (it is not 
f jid from what time,) his fortune gi*o\ving low, bo addressed 
;i petition t.j tlio lord mayor and aldermen, iu which, as 
.Sti'vpc quotes the words from the original, though without 
i'iiing n^ the dale of tho paper, he represented that for the 
=.p.n‘oof twenty-five years past (besides his ‘Chronicle,’ dc- 
n.ca'.od to the earl of Leicester), he hud set fori K various 
.‘Miiiim.iiics dedicated to the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
/oniiiionois of the city, and that he minded shortly, if Cod 
so pormiited, lo set forth a far larger Sam inary orChruuide 
<il !bo c!ty and cit'zeos thereof than had yet been pub 
in.' ijd; that some years after he addressed another petition j 
t') mayor and uWennen, in which, after telling them 
liiai, ho was oi the ago of threescore years and four, he goes 
Ml. as iK-ibrc, to speak of the Chronicles (not Chronicle) 
.lod divn-. Summaries he had set fbrth, ‘for the space of 
tliiity yodf.s last past;’ that after his Sunamary, 
hu piibli'^lied, 111 tho year 1600 (now after near forty y ear.x 
'Hidy if hist'uy) Ui.s ‘Flores Hisloriarum,' that is, his 
• Annals of this land,* from the time of the antiunt Britons 
'•) !iis own, * wlneh.' however, ‘ were nothing eL« but his 
Summiirv grcitly eiihirged that ‘this book was set fjtih 
in iho \» iir 160.5, by Stow himself, with enlargements, 
,n 111- Mack letter, in a thick quarto;* that he intended to 
\)ubii«.!i, or leave to posterity, a far larger volume, but died 
bcroio IU* f'ould accomplish that design; ‘and where that 
Kibonmis work of hi.s is,’ adds Strype, ‘I know not; only 
\VM an* twld that he left the same in his study, orderly 
wnttfii, ii'a'ly for the press , but that it came to nothing. 
Wii ad Know that another edition of the Annals was set 
forth m tolio by Edmond Howes, some years after the ait- 
thor s death. Perhaps those historical coilections arc pre- 
served in 1 he ouriuns Tepoaitoiy uf Sir Simonds .Dewes, ns 
pome -juy ihc* rest of Stow's books and papers are, many of 
which arc now icpo^iled ni tho incomparable library of 
naanusci 'pts cicf'fod by tbc earl of Oxford and Mortimer.* 
Such i.» the i*uoatanc(j of botwoen four and five long wonly 
columns winch >Strype devotes to the matter. 'So that,’ 
he emududes, ‘ Stow's Insloncs, winch he collected and 
wrote, were three, vis. his Clironudc, his Summary of 
Chronicles, and hU AnnaU. The two latter he printed ; 
but that Chronicle which he called his largest work was 
never printed.’ 


1598; 4to., 1602, I6(b5, ami, coiilitiucu by IIowch, lolio, 
1614-15, and again IG31. I'lnsarcouiU appear.-. li> l»c a incic 
jumble of blunders, made up from the ‘ Biogmpbia Biium 
nica* and probably tho entries in some l>ook-,rlU rs’ < atii“ 
lognes. 

It does not appear that there arc really moic than two 
historical works of Stow’s which can properly be called 
dtfieront, namely, his * Summary’ and his ‘ Annals.’ 

I.. The earliest' edition of the ‘ Summary ’ tliut wo liaM* 
scon is a very small IStno. volume, in black letter, cntnled 
‘The Summario of Englishe Chronicles (lakdy collected and 
published), abridged and ooniinucd till thi-'. present inoiietli 
of November, in iheyeare of our Lord Ood 15G7, by J.S. ; 
imprinted at lA)adon, in Fide Street, acre to S. Dunstoue's 
church, by Thomas Marshe.’ But this is not tho first edi- 
tion of iho book, for in a dedicftlion to the Rt. Hon. Ui»m*r 
Martin, lord-mayor, the aldermen, and c\>imnoncrs of Lm 
don, the author stales that in first publishing thi.s his .sm.'dl 
travail of Knglisli Chroniolo.-, he thoni'hi good to dedicate 
it to tho earl of Leicester; ‘ but now,' he a«Ms, ‘ at the re- 
quest of the printer and other of my loNing friends, having 
brqugbt the same into a new form, such a.s may both oase 
the purse and the carriage, and yet nothing omitted con- 
venient to be know’ll ; and, be.sides all this, having example 
before my face to change iny patron (reserving still my 

1 winter, as careful of his advantage rather than mine own), 

1 util bold to submit it unto your honour and worship’s pro- 
tectiun,' &c. Another edition of the same «ize, but a 
greater numbe'»of pages, is entitled ‘The Smnmaryeof the 
Chronicles of Knglandc, lately colleclcd, newly corrected, 
abridged, and continued unto (his present }car of Cluist, 
1573, by J. 8.’ It is dedicated lo the Rl. Hon. Lionel 
Ducket, lord-mayor of London, the aldermen, and cutn- 
monei's; and in a curious address ‘ To the loader,’ Slow 
says, * Calling to memory, genile leuder, with what dih- 

f ;ence, to toy great cost ami cltarges, I have travailed iii my 
ate Summary of the Chronicles, as also the dishonest 
dealings of somebody towards me (whereof 1 have long since 
sufficiently written and exhibited to the learned and honour- 
able),* I persuaded with fiiyself to have surceased from 
this kind oi travail, wherein another hath used to reap Iho 
fruits of my labours. But now. lor divors cau.ses thereto 
moving me, 1 have once again briefly run over* this small 
abridgment/ &c. There wore probably many editions of 
tho ‘Summary* after this; but the only other published in 
Stow's lifetime which we have seen is one, also in ISmo,, 
and in black letter, printed in 1598, which has his uatiie at 

* The poreob Mlud«4 tv it his bioibor ehroDleler Riehurd CkAfton, ai 
appeafi frain varltMia inineiitlont. 
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lull on tho fit.1c'pagi\ and U dedicated to ihe Right 

H .)‘ioU!'ahlc Sn* Ricliard SuUins.tow, Knt*, lord-m.i\ur of 
t^oiidon, llio aldermen, tho niaslcr. wurdeiis, and assistants 
of tho Merebant Tailors, and all the commons of the sumo 
city. In tbo dedM-ation he speaks of the former editions of 
his * Suiuuiary,* and also his * late published Chronicle and 
Aniiais;' and again, of this his * abridged Summary/ and 
other his ‘ larger Chronicles;* but tfe believe these various 
eXj>rc^sions refer only to one other nyork ItcsuIcs the *Smn- 
mary.' Tlio noM edition of the ‘ Summary’ that have met 
mill is cntilled ‘ The Abridgment of tho English Chiomcic, 
hi St colhji.'icd by M. J.dui Slow, and after him augmented 
with vei'\ nn inoitihle antiquities, and continued with matteis 
foiKiiiL' and domesticull, unto the end of tho yeure J610, by 
E, H., gontlernan ; imprinted at London for the Company of 
Suiliuncrs, ihl 1/ This volume is a i2mo., in black letter, 
iili. .S predecessors ; but tJie type is larger, and it does not 
seem to coiilain, wiili the exception of the Continuation, 
much ri orp than what Slow had already printed, although 

II owes*, tho editia*, tells us that, besides the time the pre- 
sem edition had cost liini, he had laboured five years on a 
preceding edition of the work, which appears to have been 
pui.h'-lied in IflO/. The present volume has two dedica- 
rious, ono to Sir Henry Howe, who was lord mayor in 1607, 
the othci* to Sir William (haven, who was elected to that 
oflioe in lOlu Slow's * Smnmaiy ’ seems to have been in 
constant dcmaml lor half a cent i try after its first publican 
ti'ni ; it was the jiopular manual of our national history; 
luan c ihc hook wa-* laid hold of by the Stationers' G>m- 
]uiny, who probably hi ought out. new inipressioua of it every 
tluo«j or four years, continued to the<lale of publication like 
Ihcir almanacs and other similar handbooks. 

•J. Of tl\L* ‘ Annals,* a copy now before ni in 4(o. and 
black Idler wauls the title ])agc, but appears to have been 
)inMf'‘d 1)1 ].v»*i, to which year the history is brought d/»wn. 
At lilt* ani, on p. I'jQj, the uuil or, addressing the *good 
r ’.*dd, sav'., ‘I desire thee to take Iheae my labours in 
e/'ifl pari, like as I have painfully to tn) great cost and 
i lvngcs and not for hire, out of many old hidden histo- 
ries aud True records of antiquit), brought (he same to 
light, ami ficcly, for thy groai commodity, bestowed them 
upon ilicc: feo -hail thou tincfuiragc me to publish a larger 
volume and hi^tn.•y of this island, princes of the same, and 
accidenu of tbc.-r times, winch 1 have gathered, and h 
ready to the prt h*:, when God shall [lermit me/ ’ Stow's 
‘ j.oai-./ iilthijugh of course mentioning the same fads, 
u' ii.y others ashia ‘ Sumrnarj^/ is altogether a differ- 
..to work from that: even thj-s whtioo of 1592 must contain 
at loast lull tnnch as much matter as (he most extended 
ediiKMi of iho ‘Summary/ Another edition, also in 4fo. 
and black Iclltu', a copy of which is in (he British Museum, 
is entitled ‘The Aniiaies of England; faithfully collected 
out of the most authcntioall authors, records, and othor 
:vio 11 11 merits of antiquity ; lately collected, ^ince encreased, 
and continued from the first* Habitation untill this present 
year 1605; by John Stow’, Citizen of London. Imprinted 
at London for Geurj»e Bishop and Thomas Adams. Cum 
piiviK-gio regim majestatis.' This edition has the dcdica- 
luiii to Whitgifr, dated (600, already mentioned, and also a 
‘ Ih’cfjic*^ or Address to the Reader,’ which contains the 
gicater part of the Dedication prefixed to the Various edi- 
iions of tho ‘ Summary,’ and inscribed to the lord mayor for 
iho time hoing. In his Dedication to Whiigifc the author 
^taU's that Ins laborious collodions have now at length 
grown into a large volume, ‘ which/ he says, ‘1 W’as willing 
to i!av<‘ coniiniitod to I ho press, had not (he prinior, for some 
pnvaie rcspoclH, been more desirous to publish Annals at 
this present/ and hi* afterwards expresses his hope of ihe 
archbishop's favourable acceptance of tho present Work, as 
hut part ohhat which ho ‘ intended in a more tfi-Vge volume/ 

III liis Preface also he describes this edition of bis* Annals' 
as,uii abstract of a far Urger work, which he has gathered, 
and mount to have published; and at the end of the ‘Chro- 
nicle/ on p. 1 438, after soliciting as usual the reader’s favour- 
able acceptance of his labours, he adds, * So shall thou eu- 
oourago me, if God permit me life, to publish or to leave to 
posierily a far larger volume, long ^ince me laboured, at 
the request and eommandmeot of the Rev. Father Mat- 
thew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury; but, he then de- 
ceasing. niy book was prevented by printing ami reprint- 
ing (without warrant or welMikUig) of Rayner Wolfe’s 
Collection, and other late comers, by lb© nanie of Raphael 
Ilolingshead his Chronielos/ Wo doubt if, with the ex- 


ception of the continuation, there be almo.-.i .inyli.i.M ^ 
this edition of tho*Annalh’ which ib not ui ilu* m if r. * 
edition of 1592. Nor docs thcic !ip)icar to lie mueb lul,*,/] 
to the portion of which Stow is ilic author in ,4 
editions published after his death by Howes, m ti>l' ii„. 
first in 1615, the second m Of the latter, -i.il v 

black letter, lh« full title is'Aunalos, oruGonciu) (.’i.ro 
iiiolfe of England; be^iiii by JolinSU)w,audaviL*oienic(l v.ii- 
matters forraigne and domestique, antiontami inoth.rr.i , ij;i- 
to tho end of tins present year 1631, by Kdninnd Ho\u ^ 
In his dedication to the king however Ilowc-, uuiinai. •, 
that ho had been no less than thirty years enipluicM. u ];..•> 
the Work, and that he had undorlaken and pciibrni,;il iIm' 
task in consequence of Ins ‘oath :in(i pronnso mafic to Ik.- 
lute most reverend pi date Doctor Whiigitt, Loid .\v«h 
bishop of Canterbury/ Wo do not find that he professes t j 
have made use of any manuscript materials left by tstow. 

Stow's other work, his ‘ Survey of London,’ was Di-i pnb 
Iished, in a quarto volume, in 1598 ; and again, in the 
form, with considerable addjtion.s. in lfiU3. After (he an- 
tbor’s death, a third edition, also in 4to., was ]iublisln*d in 
1618, by A. M. (Anthony Monday), who, uccofiliiig tu 
Sirypo, ‘made several additions (as he pretended) whirls 
much of which (as he hinted in his Episile), no had ibr- 
luerly from Stow himself, who, while was ulive, JeliNOicd 
him some of bis best collections, and ubed imtiortnnale per- 
.buasions with hint to correct whot he found aiinss, and to 
proceed in perfecting a work s»o worthy.’ A fourth cditimi, 
ill folio, came out in K-33, professing on the titlc-pagc loh^* 
* now completely finished by the study and labour of A. M , 
H. D. (Humphry Dyson),, and others/ Siiype givc.sC. ,1. 
a.s one of the contributors, meaning probably the(j. I. who-o 
signature is appended to the prOfatoiy uddrC'^s to ila- 
reader. Tho next edition was that published by Strype, in 
1720, in two ^olioA'ol nines, each twice the size of the folio 
of 16.33. Strype's additions indeed m ule tho ‘.Sur\ev/ for 
tho greater parr, a new work. Tho writer of (lie article oi, 
Stow in Ihe ‘Biographia Briunmea’ is, as far as we know, 
mistaken in his assertion (Note [<.), that this ediiion was 
reprinted in 1756. 

Stow, in various .■ passages of his * Annals/ claims th-j 
runtinuation of Holinshed’K ‘Chronicle’ from 1576 to 
as his own handiwork. Ho appears to have al le;tbt sup- 
pliod a great part of the materials for that portion of tla 
work; but he isi^ltawrely mentioned as one of seven ul cun 
tribuiors in the Epistle to the Reader prelixed lo the edi- 
tion of 1587 by A. F. (.Abraham Fleming), w'lio hosidcs 
lakes to himself the credit of having digested the whok*. 
In his ‘Annals/ under (he year 1400, Stow states that lim 
edition of Chauc.er published (by Speght) in 1560, wa^ 
founded upon divers written copies corrected by him. Dr. 
David Powel, in his * History of Cambria/ published m 
1584, acknowledges that ho derived iiuporrani ussistaiu e 
from StoW, who supplied him with a considerable nutnbi i- 
of manuscript historians, of which he had made use. Stuu 
had poilsessed himself of a large (Milleetion of curious am! 
valuable manuscripts, some originals, some transcriln'd bv 
his own hand ; among the latter, the .‘-iv volumes of L ■ 
land’s ‘Collectanea’ (since printed by Hearnei, which ln‘ 
sold to Camden for a life annuity <>f eight pounds a year. 

The hard fate of Slow in his old age is well known. The 
ta,h^riou5 and acute investigator of antu|inty, and faithful 
uhd graphic depiotor of the inaniiois and cublom.b of Ins 
OMrn time, was left by his countrymon, when lie bad reaeb.ed 
his eightieth year, literally to beg lus bread. Sfrypo has 
given a letter from James I., refeiViug to knieis p.uent 
under the griyit seal, grunted 8th May, I6(‘3, auihui ism;; 
Slow to collect tho voluntary contiibutiun.s of tiie jM'upie 
throughout tho greater part of the kingdom,* and .h-o li*.-- 
actual brief or licence by which the sumo \Mivilegc re- 
newed to him the following year. The latter fuqur, n. 
consideration of Stow having, * for the good of the comm.iii- 
wealth, and posterity to come, mnployod all his indu-ti\ 
and labour to commit to the liisiory of chmn.ch* .ill ^ovh 
things worthy of remombrance, as from lime to ima* Ji.ip- 
pened within this whole realm, for tho space of live and 
forty years, until Christrn*ds last passed (as by divi i-* la:;;* 
and brief chronicles of his writing may appear), besuk-s bis 

• rhwpMp«? ho* ivofi l'Jt»ly nKiiti correctly gU«*ri fioin ihf i.it.it -i '■*'! j 
prt’s^rvi'd lU Uiu Hailetaii ('Ujlli*cti«)ii, bv Mr. Iluitto) lo '» < '* 

of J itw.Uuif lllu«.tHiUsl.*tirwnv»-*cli. IHJ9. p 40. T>ic >1 m- *1 O - 
psteiit refetri'il to in tbe tetlor w there ;(iveu l).*^ S'h o'* M.*.. a f; • “ J, 
I60il, vhicb, acrordlng lo the modern rcckouiwi;, wouW be M-*i.''i', IM-l. 
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•Ti’- M niid rhar^;o 'n in ikini; liiii book called bis 

**Sin\oy ol Loiuloo,” v luTv iii lie spent eight )C!irs in 
MMudiiiiLr on! of iinlMMii roconls conciiriiiog anliquitie-^ both 
i »i J^oinlun uml SouiliMark,' and in rotisequenceof* his liaving 
sulic-iii d iho Uivour, and ‘having left lii’« I'orrnei* lueans, 

V, hero’o} he lived, only empkiying him^df for the soiviee 
and goj'd of his country,* grants lo him and liis doputVi 
the hraier of the paper, licence for one year, to a^k, gather, 
ami receiso the alms and charitable liencvolence of all 
j.coplc ill the counties and cities enninerated, and commands 
the unihoritics. at such limes as Slow or his deput) shall 
(• one tt> any of their churches, or other places, to ask and 
rcceixc the said gratuities, ' quietly to permit and ‘»uffcr 
them ^o to do. without any manner let or contradiction/ 

Stow died i.f Iho stone colic, on the 5th of April, H106. 
ami was hnned m his palish church of St. Andrew Under- 

where his inommient. exhibiting his effigy, erected by 
bus widow, H still to bo seen. Slrypc says that he left four 
daiigiiti is, but whether any sons he coiiid not learn. 

Il is slated hy Mr. Corney, in his ‘Curiosities of Litcra- 
Uiie lllnsirarcd' tp. 41, nolo), that a memoir of Stow was 
ilieii cunlcnijilalod b\ John Gough Nichols, Esq.. F.S.A. ; 
but, as far as we are aware, it has not yet appealed. 
srO\V-ON-TIlE- WOLD. [Gloijckstershirk.] 

STOWE. [BlsCKlMGlIAMSIlIRR.] 

S I R A lUSM U S. [Sqiji nti n«.] 

STRABO (SrmblojiO was born at Amasia, in Cappadocia, 
hefure the Christian ®ra, hut the time of his birth is un- 
known. His mother was the granddaughter of Lagelas, who 
was one iif tlic two sons of Dorxhius, a skilful commander 
who had been employed by Mitbndates Kuergetes, (Strab., 

р. 477 , 47^. ed. Castifub.) Moaphernes, who had been cm- 
ployod bv Mithridates Eupatnr, xvas an uncle of Strabo’s 
Lit her (p, I'JCn.or (according to the true reading of Strabo's 
loxtj the uncle of his mother hy the father’s side. We 
;:io not informed who liis father was**, Ul has been 
i h-orvcd ibal his name, Strabo, is the cognomen of 
Roiiipma.s Strabo, the father of Eoinpey tho Groat, j 
wliciice it has been conjectured that on his father’s side I 
lhi*iM was sfune connection with the family of Pompey ; but j 
what’ this connection may have been, is purely a matter of ' 

с. mjectui’o. Strabo, the "son, received a good education. 
Jlii .studied at Nysa, under i\ristodemus ; at AmisuH, in ! 
Roiiui-. under Tyrannio; and at Seleucoia of Cilicia,! 
uhdoi' /Venarchus, who was a Peripatetic. He also visited j 
Alexandria in Egypt, wlicre he had the instruction of: 
r, ic.ihus of Sidon, aUo a Ponpatelic; and Tarsus, then a 
'.'icar school of learning, where ho studied under Atheno- 
doriis, who was a Stoic. It thus appears that oven during 
;iio course of his iducatioii Strabo ttinst have been a consi- 
•krable traveller, and Ids own work .shows that he must 
•^^lhsl■(plenlly have visited many places. Syria, Palestine, 
Mil 1 Egypt, as far as the cataracts of Syene, were within the 
ill igo of his travels. In Egypt he hocamo acquainted with 
Ai lius Oiilluis, who commanded a Roman expedition into 
Ar.djiu, 111 the time of Augustus, and he visited in lii.s 
covupiii) the vocal statue of Memnon at-Thebes (p. 816). 
He also travelled in Crete, Northern Greece, and probably 
^o•llc piiits of the Peloponnesus: bo tells us that he saw 
t’lcMiie from tile Acrocorinthu.s : but bis remarks about 
Mxreiuie seem lo show that he did not visit that part of ilio 
Polopunnesus at least (p. 377), He was p»ir>onaUy ac- 
qua.nu-d with Italy, and he telU us tlrat Elba. Corsica, and 
Santiuia arc vi.siblo from tbo heiglits of Popu Ionium (p. 

iiotu which it. i.s a probable cunclu.sion that he had 
.seen thosf; places from tho Italian coast. It is also pmhable 
that he .spent some lime at Homo, where he would find ma- 
tci’Mlrj for his geographical work. 

Tluue are various passages in his ‘ Geography’ which in- 
dualo about what lime they were written. In his sixth 
hook (p, *288) hf* speaks of German ieus and Drusus as still 
living ; and in the thirteenth (p. 627) lie speaks of Tiberius 
as llio rcigmng emperor, and as havings repaired the mis- 
chief done to Sardis by the great earthquake, a.d. 1 7. (Tacit., 
Artft., u.- 47.) iht’ie aro ‘numerous other pas.«ages in this 
w ork III which he speaks of contemporary historical events, 
but perhaps none which can with certainty be referred to a 
later dale than the great eurtlK^uake. In 'a passage of the 
Iburth book (p. 206) he says that it was then the thirty- 
third year bince the Norici had been reduced to obedience 
by Tiberius aiul Drusus, whicli took plare about n.c. 15 ; ac- 
cording to wliich Strabo was writing his fourth book in tbo 
year a.i>. 18. 


Strabo’s ‘Geography’ i.s meiilioncd by few anliont 
wriler.s ; ho is cited by Mar rinu^j of Horaclea, Albenaous, 
and Ilarpocration (Africai.-, A^xaiov); bnl Pliny, who might 
frequently have cited him in the geographical part of his 
work, never mentions his name ; nor docs n occur in Pau- 
^anias. He is luontioned by Josephus iiud by Plutarch, not 
as a geographer, hut as an historical writer. 

Very difierent opinions have been given of Strabo’s geo- 
graphical work. Tliat he was deficient in malliemaiical 
knowledge is exM’dent, and his accuracy m many ca^oK is at 
least douhtfid. To form a proper judgirieiit of him, xve 
must ascertain what he proposfid hia work lo bo, which may 
bo collected from various passages. liis work was to be 
practical, that is, adapted to the use of persons of accrtaiii 
amount of education, and^iarticuiariy personages engaged in 
administmtion. He says that a ‘ man who reads his woik 
ought not to be so ignorant as never lo have st'cn a sjdiere 
or the circles marked on it / and he goes on to say, th-vi a 
man who is ignorant of these 'and other like matters*, which 
he has enumerated, and which belong lo the clemcniaiy 
parks of knowledge, cannot understand his work. ‘His 
w'ork.’he says, ‘ is, in a word, for universal use. pohtienl and 
pi ofl table to all, just as history is’ fp. 12, 13): and ‘as lie 
had written an historical work mrojUR-d), usi* 

fill, as he supposed, both for elhiral and political i»liilus(»)diy, 
he determined to add to it a geographical work, which was 
of a like kind, and addressed to the same class of mi*n, mid 
chiefly lo those in power ; and, as in llio former work, only 
what related to distinguished men and lo du->ririguishcd liv«is 
was recorded, and thing.s trivial and mean wore oiuittcil; so 
in his geographical work he should dwell only on ihiugs 
which were of note and of importance, aivl lluiigs m wliu li 
there was soinclhing useful lor cxam]ilc, and winlh n-coid- 
ing, and agreeable.’ From this it appc.ir- that Sirabo 
neither designed a niatliomaticul treatise, nor an einnucra- 
j tion of astronomical positions, nor a trcati'^o on the pliv-^iciil 
character of coumnes^ His design was lo write somcihing 
which should give an educated man a gciicial iidIuhi cf iln- 
earth’s surface, its pohlical divisions, the I’hi**!’ jiecul!:nitii ; 
of each, and po much of its history as would eiiliMm and 
explain his geographical description. 

Accordingly Etrnbo produced a work whuh contiiiur. a 
great raiuss of useful information, but is nut strictly a gco^ 
graphical work, and lliough systematic according to lii^ 
nolion’of system, it does not deserxe the name of a 's)^tciu 
of geography. Though he resided a long time at AU-mui- 
dria, he derived little advantage from the labours of the geo- 
graphers and astronomers of that school for the coirectioii 
of positions and fixing the hearings of places with reaped 
to one another, or for delcnnuiiug the general form of the 
regions which he describes. IJis taste iiidooil was for oilier 
studies than those which helon'.r to the gcugratihcr. 

The first two book.s of Strabo contain his geneial goi'gra- 
l>hy. In the first book be treats of tlic ad Mintages of llic 
study of geography, and discusses the geographical kiujw- 
Icdgo of Homer, which he rates highly. He tlien men 
lions the old geographers, as Hecataeu.s, Doniocrilvis, Eu- 
doxus of Cnidos, and Ephorus of Cumae ; and tlio more 
recent geographers, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Rohbius, 
and Posidonius. Ho paB.ses a critical judgment on the lirst 
two books of Eratosthenes, which leads him to various dis- 
cussions, and to observations on the changes which tlie 
earth's ijurface has undergone. In the second book he e\- 
teiuls his criticism to tho third book of Eratosthenes, and to 
the thice books of Hipparchus. He also discusses the merits 
of Posidonius and Polybius. Strabo has thus presci \ed many 
passages of the Greek geographical writers; hut the au- 
thor’s judgment is often prejudiced and inaccurate, llo 
sex'erely criticises Hipparchus, and points out many of his 
errors, particularly as to the latitude of places. The latter 
part of the second book treats of tho preliminary know- 
ledge which the geographer requires. Strabo was acqiianiled 
with the fact of the spliertcal figure of tlie earth ; and ho 
dotermines the boundaries of iho habitable part of it. The 
world is divided by the equinoctial circle into the noi l hem 
and the southorn hemispheres. The habitable portion is 
liounded on the north by a parallel of latitude which pas.ses 
through Jerno (Ireland), uiid on tho south hy tho parallel 
which passes through the Cinnamon country. The parts 
to tho north of the first parallel are not habitable on 
account of cold, and those to tho south of the second 
parallel are uninhabited owing to excessivo heat. He fol- 
J0VV8 Eratosthenes in his measurements, and compares them 
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with those of Hipparchus and Polybius. The habitable is his principal authority* but he uko Aj^atb.irohifkij 
world ivUovfjtivfi) is surrounded by water, aud tlip Caspian and Herodotus. 

iSea is a gulf of the Northern Ocoan^ a rinslake which he The text of Strabo i.'* often corrupt, and tbero avo m^iuy 
might have corrected by the aid of Herodotus. The length defective pa^sages. There is extant an epiloiue, or Ch- ■ 
of the habitable world is about double its breadth. math so, of the whole work, which is referrod to Uto to nU 

The third hook contains tho description of t^ie Spanish century a.d., which is sometimes useful in correcting 
Peninsula and the Balearic Islands; \\ii principal author^ text. At*e also extant various other extracit from tho 

tics are A rtemidorus, Posidonius, and Polybius. Tho fourth geography of Strabo. The historical work 
M eats of Gallia, Britain, the Alps, and the triben which in- tiropuca) of Sfrabo, which ho mentions in a pas-aago already 
hnbitod tho Alps, and the volloys belonging to that nmun- quoted, is lost: it was a continuation of Polybius, and ex- 
tani-systcm : in general he follows tfie description of Cmsar, tended at least to tho death of Julius Cck^sur. 
and he also used Artcroidorus and Polybiu8.*attd probably Strabo first appeared iu a Latin version in H7 l». TK(* 
the work "of Aristotle on Political ConslitutionB, for his ac- first edition of the Greek text was piiiiled by Aldus, ai 
count of Massilia (Marseille): his description of BriLain. is Venice, in I51G, ibl. The edition of Uaac Cuvaubon, Gotuna, 
exceedingly meagre; in treating of Thule ho gives some 1587, folio, conluiiiA the translation of Xyluiuler: tin's (m!.- 
account of Pythcas, but rejects his authority. The fifth and tion was re printed after CWu bonk death, at Pans, 

.sixth books contain tlie description of Italy, Sicily, and the folio, with his last corrections. Siebenkeca undertook a new 
adjoining islands: he had probably seen a large part of critical edition, for which purpose ho collated several MSS. ; 
these countries himself; yet he makes great use of Poly- he only lived to complete the first volume, w\iic:h contains 
bi:i^. Posidonius, Ephorus, Eratosthenes, and many other the first six books: this edition was finished by Tzschuckc, 
\vi-iier.s: in treating of Corsica and Sardinia, he quotes the and was published at Leipzig, 1796-1811, C vois. 8vo. Pio- 
‘ Choiographus,’ without saying who is intended by the bably the best Uixt of StraUi is by Coray, Paris, i8M-l8IO, 
term: it has been suggested that the word has reference 4 vols. 8vo., which has an index, but no traiislaiion. The 
not to any particular individual, but to the results of the ^ Chreslomathia’ is printed in Hud8on*.s Minor Geographers, 
commission under the direction of Agrippa Which made a sur- and in the editions of Ahnelovecn, and of Falconer. There is 
vey of the empire: it has also been con lectured that Agrippa a French translation of Strabo in 6 vols. tsvo, (1305-1 Sly), 
himself is meant by the Chorographus. In tho seventh book by Porte du Theil, Coray> and C-osselliii ; the sixteenih 
Strabo treats of tho countries on the Danube, and the parts and seventeenth books arc by Letronne. Stiabo w'as traiis- 
incliKb.'d between the Danube, tho Adriatic, and the Black lated into Italian by Ambrosoli, Milan, 1328. 4 vols. 6\o. 
Sea. the parts which treat of Macedonia and Thrace are and 4to. The valuable German translation of Groskurd, ni 
and in their place we have a scanty epitome. Strabo’s 3 voU. 8vo. (1831*1831), is founded on a coiTcctcd text, and 
aiuhoi'ities fur this part of his work seem to liave been very is accompanied with critical notes and explanations. 
(lofuctiAc. The eighth, ninth, and tenth books contain his A full account of tho editions, transloiioiis, and variur.s 
fit scription of Greece and the Islands, in which he makes works in j]lustratioi7 of Strabo is contained in lluirmann's 
;j,rcut U.SO of Homer: Ephoru.s, Polybius, Posidonius, Hip- ‘Lexicon Brbliographicum.’ 

pjiichus, Artomidorus, and Tmiosthenes, aic also his autho- STRADA, or STRADA'NUS. JOHN, wus born in the 
liim^. Ill addition to many other writers. With the eleventh year 1536, of an illustrious family, at Bruge.s, where lie 
,Suabo begins his description of Asia, as to the extent studied the art of painting. He went while very young to 
:ind (liiiien:»ions of which bis notions are very inaccurate. Italy, and soon acquired so much proficiency and reputation, 
llLMiiNidrs it into two mam portions, determined by the as to obtain employment at Florence in the palac©of rim 
range of Taurus. The western portiou comprises the coun- duke, Gosmo l.» and in those of several of the nobility. Fioni 
iMos between the Tiinai>, Palu? Maeotis, the Black and the Florence he w'ent to Rome, where he devoted himself wirii 
(Jii^pian Seas; i ho counirios east of tho Caspian,. bordering the greatest ardour to the study of the antique and the 
on India : und Media, Armenia,and Cappadocia, to the Halys : works of Raphaq^ud Mi<^hael Angelo. By this means ho su 
tiu'^c ,4 re icsrnbed in the eleventh book, in the twelfth much impvovedi^M>li taste, knowledge of composition, and 
iii:;l t.JslMwiiig books he treaU of Asia west of the Halys and correctness of design, that he was ranked among the nios»t 
^ adjoining i.slMnds. His authorities for tho eleventh book eminent artisla of his time ; and before he left Runic he was 
'irc. among others, Artemidorus, the historians of the Mi- employed in the pqpek palace, in conjunction with Daniel 
thridauc wars; Metrodorns of Scepsis; and Patrocles, tho da Volierra aud Fraiveesco Salviati. 

adninal ol'Seleucus and Antiochus, for the acC/Ount of the At Naples and other cities of Italy to which he was in- 
(J\us and Jaxartes. The tw^elflh book contains the de- tiled, he executed many considerable works iu fresco and m 
srription of Cappadocia. Pontus. Pnphlagonia, Bitbynia, oil; but he fixed hU residence in Florence, in which city 
G.'ilaiid. Lyciumia, Isuuria, Pisidia, Mysia, and Phrygia, a thcro are still some fine performances of his; the nio<st co* 
gloat part of which is founded on hi.s own personal know- lebratcd is tho Crucifixion, which is a grand corn poirii ion, 
ledge. The thirteenth and fourteenth books conclude (he with numerous figures larger than life, and near the cru^^ 
description of Asia west of tho Halys; and comprehend arc the Virgin, St. John, and Mary Magdalen. 
al.>o iho islands of Lesbos, Samos, Chios, Rhodes, and Cy- Though he chiefly painted subjects from sacred history, ho 
pros. is description of the Troad, in the thirteenth book, was fond of painting animals, hunting parties, and ^onu ' 
IS mainly founded on Homer; but he also usea Eudoxus, timea battles, all of which ho ex^uted in a noble siWe. 
Cliaron, Scylax, and Ephorus. A great number of other and with great spirit. It is not possible to reconcile the 
wnierc ^vero also used for the description ;of the several statements of authors respecting tho birth and diMili 
countries and places included in these two books, ^ In the of Strode: Sandrart and others sav ho was burn in 1536, 
nfioenth book ho passes to the description of the other and died in 1604, aged 68. This is probably cuircc.i. 
portion of Asia, which is determined by the Taurus; and he Do Piles and Resta say he was born in 1527, and died in 
first treats of the southern parts of the. continent. In his do- 1604, aged 77, The authors of tbo ‘ Abri?g6 do la Viu des 
ivcription of India ho chiefly follows Erptostheuea and the Peinlres* say that he died at the ago of 82; yet they fix his 
hisionans of Alexander, particularly Patroclea and Aristo- birth in 1536, and his death in 1605, which would make 
bill us. ills notion of the furiu of India wa» entirely false", him only 60 years of age. 
and he knew nothing of the mat southern peninsula; but (Pilkingi un;. Fuseli; Bryan.) 

he .speaks at some length of the custoifls sud ifliatitutions of STRADA. FAMIA'NO^ bum at Romo in 1572, onicicd 
the people. After India he describes tho.Pearsian empirnt the order of (ho Jesuits, and became professor of rhetunc in 
oomprehonding under tho general haflio of\ Ariumt firan) tho Gregorian college at Rome, where he spent the greaicr 
the uuuiury bounded on tho e^t by the Indus^ and ^ho part uf his life, and where ho died in 1649. Ho wrote ' Prolu- 
wdit hy a lino drawn from tho Caspian 6ptes to the mouth siones/ or Latin essays, upon . rhetoric and literature, w hich 
of the Persian Golf. Nearchus and Oneaicritus are his were admired at tho lime,. In tlveso essays the author com* 
authorities for the description of the coast: for other parts ments upon several of the Roman classical writin-s, a ml ho 
ho uses Amtobuhis, £ratostbone8« dnd Polyclitus. The introduces his own imitations of their style. Ho speaks vurv 
.sixteenth book contcina tho remainder of Asia: hisaulbo- unfavourably of Tacitus, whom he accuses of iimh{.^iiii>, 
l ilies are generally tho same as for the southern and eastern impiety, and want of veracity, though lie pi aises his •<l>l•^ 
purls of Asia, with the addition of his own observations in But the work for which Slradii is remembered, is cniirii d 
Syria. The seventeenth book contains the description of ‘ Do Bello Bclgioo ah Kxcessu Caroli V. ad Annum J5.'0.’ 
Libya (Africa), and ooncludes with a brief sketch of the being a hisTury of the revolt and v\ar <»f Iho Ncibci kinds 
division of the Roman empire into provinces: Eratosthenes against Spam,’ which he wroie in Lami. nbunr ihc hunic 
P.C., No. 1435 \ui.^::uuo 
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quel 11'. fur iImi yc.ir ICO'J : tiioli* coinpO'sitions howevor | large 6um at that liiyie» probably equal to more than three 
e Very in!c«.io!- (o Susvda’s in stsle. It a])p<'ars that Strada j times the amount in tile present day, tStiafford’s Letters 
iilerlov»h hii wovh at the disiro of* the Farnese family, one j and Dispaieh^s, vol. ii., pp. 105. 100, folio edition, London, 


tinic as Viu c'lnUMnpoiv.iy limiivo^lio vu-ot*i the history of 
the same war ui I'.:;h.ui. Siradu brought Ins naruili\e 
du'Mi to lUc‘ year .tOii the work wu't eohlinued by two 
oilier Jesuits, fi'li'ji'n Dond'.ni and Gullaxzi, wiio Wrote the 
sequel 
an 
nn 

uf whusL- im.:iihers, Alessandro Farlle^t^ duke of Parma, 
bet uiuo ilhi'tr.ous m the wavs of FUndeis, as eoaitnander of 
the Spiiir.^li armie.s. The history of Strada is h 6 t without 
111. 1 It. iliough it can hanily he expected to be quite impartial, 
til', rival historian Caidinal Beiitivo^lio was also biased in 
favour of Catholif Spsun ag iin.-<t the Piotestant Nothcr- 
lanilors, yet he wiotiS with con'.itlerable freedom, rtud the 
work of tUo Cardinal is ‘^eneially pieferrcd to that of the 
lo'Uit, but this prcloreiiee may be p.irlly attributed to the cir- 


opulent as well as antiunt of tne class known in England 
under the name of gentry, and bad freqL'*»ntly intevniarri* d 
with the higher aristocracy. The estate which Wenlworru 
inherited from his father wus woilh 6000 /. ii year, ii very 


1739 , and Dr, Knowler's bedicaUun prefixed to tliera.) He 
received part of his education at St.John’s College. Cam- 
bridge. In 1611 he married the Lady Margaret Chlfurd, 
the eldest daughter of Francis, earl of Cumberland. Tlie 
accumfcy of this date, as that of his first marriage, given by 
liis friend Sir George Radoliffe, appears to be estabii-shod by 
a letter dated lUh Jaiiumy, 1611 , from Sir Peter Krecho- 
vile to his father Sir MMlliam Wentworth : although the 
cdmpileritof his Life in the ‘Riographia Britanna a* have 


jumstance that Stiada’s work is written in a dead language, j Chosen, in direct opposition to the sliiletnent of Radcliffe, 
STRADELLA, ALESSANDRO, a composer much | the old and intimate friend of \ 


I LUU UlU UlIU lllLIUlUtU Il’IVllll OX Weniwovih, u» place his mar- 
riage afier his Vctiirn from llie Continent, tovvaids the end 


celebrated in musical liislory, wax born ut Naples, about 
the midillo of the sievonteciitli century. His works, most 
of wlijoh are to be found in the lirilish Museum and in the 
library of ChiUichurch, Oxford, are chiclly of ft miscel- 
liinoous kind, conSisiing of airs, duets, cantatas, niadrigiits, [ 

&c. One oratorio and bn« opera comprise tho whole oi liis 
dramutic compositions tliat Dr. Hiiriicv‘;> diligent search ! 
enaliled him to discover. Tho former — San Ghvanni . 

Batlhla — IS higlily extolled by the nuiMCjil historian, who | 
lias, in his fourth volume, given a duct from it, a* ft apeci- j that the excellence possessed by him iti s^ieaking and writing 
men of the whole, but lu tho Mmic is ft j he attained ‘ fir«t by reading Wfdl-pcnncd autlior.s in I'roi.i’h, 

quintet, from tho same of a far superior older. It soeins to j English, and Ltitiii, and observing their expressions; He- 
be agreed that the study of ins works contributed largely j condly, by healing of eloquent men, which hn did diligently 
in fo; riling the taste lif many great composers,— of our own jin their stMinons and public speeches; thiidly, 1 »\ aveiy 
Rurci'll, of Clan, Sieflarii, A. Sc-irlaiti, and Pergolesi, and ‘ great cave and industry which ho vismi when he w'as young 
this aionti is sutlicient to bestow on him a lasting reputation. ; in penning his epistles and mishivos of wh.it subject soever 
Tho personal history of Sliadella is so micro?? I trig, so ro- ! but aboVe ull. he had a natural qmcknesa of wit ;uui Uiis?'v. 

..I j-v.ii.. ' ...'.i: ^ . . » - . 


of 16112 (by the old mode of reckoning, according to which 
the legal year began on iho (!ulh of March, but by the now 
about the beginning of ^ 613 ), instead of in 161 1 , before Ins 
going abroad. 

The same letter also shows that he ivas from his e.irly 
yeuis of studious and rogiihir hahif<. lie appears to Inue 
taken almost ae much paths as Cicero vecomrntMitls for the 
education of an orator. Sir George Rndcliffo infonns us 
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of hi-, form, for his wit and polished manners, and these, 1 think worthy tube retnornbered; when he incl wnli a 
added to his exquisite style of singing, made liis company well penned oration or tract upon any subject or ouol.on, 
dcsirnble iti the higliost circle-i. At Venice he was imgriged he framed a speech upon tho sumo argument, inveiituu^ mikI 
bv a noideman to instruct a young lady of high birth, named deposing what seemed fit to be said upon thivl subject bc,- 
Horiewsia, who. notwithstanding her family rank, submitted , fore h<? read tho book ; then reading llie hook, eompaie In-, 
to live with the noble Venetian in criminal intimacy. After . own with the author, and nolo his own defects, mid tlie 
a lime tho fascimiiing qualities and accomplishments of her * author’s art and fullness; whereby ho observed nil that v e; 
ti aehor laised a now tliimci in her bosotn. Tho passion was j in tho author more strictlv, and might hotter juibj:'' «»f hi. 

Tiuiitial, t lie lovers were rtianied, and lied to Rome, whither . . - . - • _ ■ . . 

they wore pursued hy two as?>'assins, engaged by the 
Venetian to punish the imonstancy of his mistress and 
avenge tin* injury his pride had sustained. These found 
the happy couple ill the ehurch of San Oiovatmi Laterano, 
and they deierinined to curry iheit design into execution ns 
the fugitives leiised, ni a tUnk evening, at the conclusion of 
the sucred scrv.ee. But while wailing the favourable mo- 
ment, ilicy heaid the musician sing, and were so overcome 
by tiio chairruuf his voice and btrains, that, confesning to 
him whal had been their object, they declared their deter- 
inma ion to abandon it. The intended victims immedtutedy 
reiiretl to Turui. 'Ihefft they were pursued by two other 
hired murdeicra. and though tnktm under the protection of 
the Duihe?s of .Savoy, uiid lodged m her palace, Stradcdla 
r ce \c-l I lu ce slabs m uis brcahi, and the asaftsMiis found a 
'anciu.uy in the hotel ol the French ambassador, who re- 
fosicd to Mincnder them. The wounds, though most dan- 
•retou-', did not prove mortal, and as a year cdupsed after the 
rccov^'H ot the stiftbrtr, and no ffc>h attempt on his life w'b 4 
made, he con'iderfd himself secure for the future. But the 
iv-'CMifwi Venetian only awaited a more c.erialn opportunity 
fur giatilyi!,^ In'! uiiqiieiichahle w'fengfi, Scradcllu ac- 
cepted nn eiiga-eincrii at Genoa, to compose an opera, 
whilhor lie went v\'ith lirs tvife. Their enemy, informed of 
this irtuviuueiit, ibllow'ed them by the agents of his Unrelent- 
iiij^ revenue, who, ru-»hing into ihcir chamber, stabbed both 
of'ihom to the heart. This event WftUhi&f, in his Lexicon, 
fixes in tne y#Mr 1670 : hut Dr. Burtioy shows ilmt it must 
have t'Ct'nrred some years Inter. 

SlRAlT'ORD, THOMAS AVENTWORTH, after- 
wards KARI^ OP, wai born in Chancery -lane, Ltondon, on 
the IJlh of April, 159 'k Ho wits tho oUlcst son of Sir Wil- 
liam Wentworth, of Weniworih Womlhouse, in the county 
of York, where hW family are said lo hsive been settled since 
the time of tho Conquest. His family wus onu ox mo mos* 


own wants to supply ilieui.* (Straliord's Lrt, a/iJ iJtsu., 
\ol. ii., p. 435 ) 

111 gome of Strafford’s earlier letters, ]iarlicularly llu»se to 
Sir George Calvui-t, principal sci’ivlary of slaio in t!uiliiuo«.f 
James I., there is, ihougU no marksof profound >eholai'.hi|*. 
a somewhat {>cdantic display of tiitc Latin quotuiions, Fiom 
IhesG however, though we may judge so far of ilio extent of 
Slvofrord’s scliolarKhip, it would he incorrect lo csliiuaie Ins 
abilities, for they me mostly confined to his early luitoi^, 
and, among them, to his letters to caiurlicrs. 

Upon his early habits still furtlier light is thrown by some 
advice which he gives to llis nephew Sir William Satilo, in 
a letter dated * Dublin Castle, 29 th September, J 633 .’ Ad- 
vising him to ‘distrust himself and fortify his voiitii by ilio 
counsel of his more aged friends before ho undciiakcs any- 
ihiitg of consequence:* he adds, ‘it was the courso that 1 
governed myself hy after my fathers death, with great ad- 
vantage to myself and affairs, and yet my breeding abroad 
had shown mo raoro of the world than yours hath done ; and 
1 had natuVal reason like other men,* only I confess 1 did 
in all things distrust mysedf, whefein you shall do, as I said, 
extremely well if you do so too.* {Let and Disp., vol. i., p. 
160 .) 

The loiter from which tlm above quotation is made con- 
tains so much good advicO, so wCU and so wcitzhtily ex- 
pressed, that It may hear ft compaibon with Bmlcigirs 
eeVehrated ‘Advice to Itis Son:’ tho resemhlanco in some 
paSs^g^S is Bfriklng. With fespoct to the greaior part of 
this advice, partlculady what regards economy and rogii- 
larUy in thb management of his {irivatc affairs, ^temperance 
in drinking, absflhehce from gaming, it was the rule 
by which Wentworth shaped hts own conduct, and to which, 
according to Radoliffe, ho strictly adhered. Tho part of ilie 
advice P> vhich he himself leak adhered was that ref^orn- 
mending calmness and courtesy of demeanour; for evenliia 
mast intpate friend Sir George Radcliffo admits that * ho 
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was naturally excetnJing chDUmcU/ and tbo aclions of hi« 
iifo show that 10 that particular he was never able ihoruughly 
to suhJue oaluiw 

In 111 *- same year in which he was married, Wentworth 
went into Ki'anee, having prcvious*ly been knighted. Ho 
warf accompanied by the Ilev% Charles Greenwood, fpUow of 
University Cfdlegc, Oxford, as his ‘governor,’ or travel* 
lirj!.!' tutor, for whom he entertained the greatest revpcctand 
ivj<;ud to the end of his life. In February, 16 1 J. he re- 
turned Jo EngUiid- Ho was rsturnod and sa* fur thecounty 
of Vf/i iv in ih«i p.irhamout which began April 5th, 1614. 

:u‘fMunt as to tins date, though rejcclod by the 
V. iiiejs in d)c ‘Biogiaphia Biiiannica,’ and Mr. MacDiar- 
uiul , \^ cunfirmed by Browne Willis’s ‘ Notiiia Pailmmcnta- 
n.i,’ Vi»l. lii., p. KiU: ‘ Ch. Khoi*. Jo. Saville, kt., Thomas 
Weiitwin tti, Ut. and hart., annp 12 Jac. 1 ., begun April 5 , 
16 11 , and continued till Juno 7 , and was then dissolvod,* 
During ihi«short parliament, which continued only two 
mouths, 'Wen; worth docs not appear to have spokeip Mr. 

- his latest biogiaphor, says that he has examined 
ih'* dounials, and finds no truce of Wentworlh’s speaking 
on cithor side in the great struggle that was then going on. 
{/j/f' ([f in the Cahmet Cydtrfxedia; Lives of 

}'>ninent Bnli.ik Htatesmen^ vol. ii., p. 197.) 

Ill 101. Wentwortli was appointed to (ho oflicc of custos 
rnlidoruru fur liiu \vt.*st riding of (bo county of York, in the 
room of Sir John Sovilo; an ofiir.o^of which Savile at- 
trmpied to dciinve him ahout two years after, through the 
mll'iiMf'c of ilie favourite, the duke of Buckingham, but 
Without succofci, though he succeeded afterwards. The 
icsult was a feud heiwcon Went worth . and the Saviloa, 
liie f.iilier and .son. Sir John Savilo the younger, afterwards 
i,o' d Sa\ lie. 

Ill ITiJl WentworlU was again returned to paihnm*’nt 
lor till' louiiiy of Yoik; and this lime lie btDUghl in Sir 
(.'iitveri, one of the .s<‘Ciotttries of sluie. oWng wiih 

..i. In Michnolmaa lenn. he removed in* family frem 
'Wi ll iwoi III WoimIIjouso to Uondon- Ho took up his abode 
lo A'l'^ijii I'^nnni, where in Hj‘ 22 he had a ‘great fever.* 
VVli j.i ho h.'g;i,n torecov**’, he rmuoved, About July, to Bow, 
V. - “n.jnlj aftm-hi^ wif’ 1*. o lady Margaret died. On iho 
Ji'h oi F.^iuaiy. ho tnarried i|ic lady Arabella 

;» yi'ungcr .m^ghtcr of the earl of Clare, a lady, oh- 
'•'Tves U-'d-liffo. • e\ce.<ling comely and beauliftil, and yet 
.1 Ml !o>i »y in the endowments of her mind/ 

' ihougli Wentworth had not taken a very pro- 
.1 j* II jiart. m the proceedings of pailiament, still he was 
• c'-i lcred to jiavo acteil wiih the parly that opposed tho 
MU!i!, ns appears from iho fact of his being, on the eve of 
I lie ealliiv^ toiiether of ii new parliament, among tlie num- 
her i»f those whom Buckhv^haui sMlemptinl lo disable flora 
servuej:, by hiivj»!g tlicni pricked sheriffs of the |r respective 
eoi»'!f.. s. lii November, 1625, Wentworth was made sbe- 
s in of Yorkshire. A passage from one of his letters at this 
I'liio show.s ih.it he was nevor inclined to go the lengths (hat 
stoni‘ olheis did in resistance to tho royal prerogative, 
CMi .1 fiord's fjfitters and Disp-, vol, i., p, 3.1.1 

In May, 162 ", he was committed a prisoner lo the Mar- 
gin by the lords of the council for i*cfu8ing the royal 
lo.iti: and alieut six weeks after, his imprisomnent was 
(‘yhangovl for oonfineraenl at the town of Dijriford in 
Kent, frrmi whicJi place he was not to gq ahovo two nnles. 
About Chri'itipiis ho was released; and shortlv after the 
thud parliament of Charles began, in whiesh 'Wentworth 
served as kni’jht for Y.orksliire, WeiitWorlh had now ro- 
soKtfl to ruako the court party more aware of the exienUof 
III. taleiit.s than they yet appeared to be. On ihe di.sou&sion 
of ihc general question of grievances, bo spoke with an abi- 
lity and spirit whicdi proved to them that he might torn 
out isuch an onemy, that be was worth bavin|^ as a friend. 
It has been usual to speak of Wentworth as a ti apostate. 
But he never appears lo have been at Iwftirt on iho 
popular, or r.atbov, the parhauienlary side. His whole con- 
fluci both before and after hie became the king's unnistor 
>«h.iwa that he considered the general movement in modern 
liurope lo be not towards democracy, but towards the esia* 
liH&hineni of absolute Tnonai*chy. The severed springs ol 
Wentworth’s conduct atv now fully laid b wo {n o manner 
that they could hardly be to his contemporaries, and in a 
manner that few raeh's have over htwn id aftor-ngek by ibe 
publication of the two lai'ge folio volujines of Ins ' Letters 
and Dispatches/ ono of the most valuahlo coUeetions of 
papers, both in a political and historical point of ^w, ever 


made public. In that colloction tbero ar^' iwf, 
(Strafford, Let, and Diap. voi. i., pp. II, ;J 5 ), Sii' 
Richard Weston, clmnrellor of tho e\chr»)i\ii\ ninvim, 
ing very unequivocal overtures, the non acoepiaiice mI 
at ihe time would seem to have pioduced ilie Mi6igi,}\i,t 
outbreak of patriotic eloqucnco above alluded to. 

In Juno, 162K, the parhamenl ondod. In .fnly Su- 
Thomas Weniworih, ha\mg been reconnlcd to Bio k ni;- 
ham, was created Baron Wentworth. The duaih ol B.n K 
ingimtn soon afier removed tho only ob'.ifwl.i to h.ghf. 
honours. In Michaelmas term he was inaib* VisvD-.ir.i 
Wen. worth, Lord President of iho North, and u pmy coun- 
sellor. 

The estublifthmeuL of the Council of the North origni.atrd 
in the ftequeut tiorlhorn rebellions which lollo^w‘d Hci!i\ 
"Vin suppression of the lesser momisieries and exienth 'I 
over the counties of York, Norlbuinberlpnd, Cumbeiland, 
West-inoroluncl, and Durham. The commission, though 
apparenily only one of oyer and terminer, conlauud :i 
clause authorising (lie commissitmeis to hear all causes ivui 
and pergonal, when cither of the parlies was poor, and de- 
cide according lo sound discretion. This clause de- 
clared by all the judgc» lobo illegal. James issued a new 
cornm lesion, by which the commissioners not i>id»-icd 
to inquiio'per Kacrammitum bunoruin el loyaliuin bomi- 
num,' or lobe ountroUed by forms ol law, hut wen* lucrdy 
referred to certain secret in?.lrueUon» whic’n were seni do\Mi 
to the council. Against this howoxcr the judges had il.o 
courage to projesr, uud to issue prohibit ions on dfein.iud to ibe 
president and council; and the inslrueiion.s were tndeicd ti* 
be enrullcd. that the poople might have some thiinco ^f 
knowing; them. 

Dr. Knowler, the editor of the * Strafford Papers/ in the 
adulatoiy dedication of them to his pat ion, tliu grandson of 
the earl of Straflbrd, gravely observes that ‘ Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, who was a true friend to episcopal govcinmmi'. 
in the church, and to a limited inonatcliy m the state, could 
have 110 reason, when the Petition of Right wa-, granied, to 
refuse to bear his share of toil nnd pains m the service of 
the public, or to vvithstund tho offer of those hououis liis 
mafesty was graciously pleased to make him, especialiy 
when it gave him an opportunity of aetiing tin evampie of a 
wise and just and steady adminisirution/ Woniwortl/s 
acceptance of ibis olflce of preskUmt of this council was a 
rtiigrant violation the fundamental principle of the reii- 
lion of Right. His career in the office too dul not belie the 
promise of it.s acceptance. One of bis first acts was tv^ de- 
clare that he would lay any man by the hetds wiio ventured 
to sue out a prohibitiun in thp courts at Wc*4lnijns!cr. 
(Rushworth, vol, ii., p. 159.) And one of the judges (Ver- 
,nou), who had the courage to resist these epcroachruoiiis 
on the ancient law^ of the land, Wentworth tried hard lo 
have removed from his office. (Strafford, Li?/. 07td lh\p.^ 
vol. i., pp. 129, 130.) Indeeil, like his friend and coadjutor 
Laud, Wentworth never let slip an opportunity of e.\prc>s- 
ing his bitter dislike of the interference of the judges and 
common lawyers with his scheme of governing, not by the 
laws of England, but according to ‘ sound disciction/ 

In January, 1631, Wonlvvorili wa.s made lord deputy of 
Ireland. The principle on which he scl about governing 
there was in substance the same as that of his govern men f 
in the presidency of York. ‘These lawyers/ he writes to 
the lord marshal, ‘would monopolise to ihemseives all judi- 
cature, ns if no lionoui* or jusltcc could bo rightly iidmini.i- 
tereJ but under one of theiv bencherVs gowms/ (SlratVtud, 
Let, and Disp., vol. i., p. 223.) And ho adds, a line or two 
after. * Ilierefove if your lordships judgment approve <*f my 
reasons, 1 beseech you a.ssisl me theiein. or rather tin* 
king’s service, ond I shall he answeiablo wirii head.’ 

It is reinarkabiQ how ficquenlly he alludes to this l.i-^t as 
the tost of tho soundness of liic policy of his measure^. Tiu-y 
were in the end so tested, and being found wanting, ho 
taken at his word; ho was called upon to pay. and paid ih. 
forfeit. One of the principal mean.v by which Weutworih 
sought to squeease money but of t)30 people of Irelaml 
by holding a paiUament. 

Wentworth's political economy was not very sound, )ct 
he saw far enough to discover that to enrich liu; kmj^, the 
^Vay V« 8 , lo begin by enriching the people. ‘ For tins .t 
ground,’ be says, ‘ 1 take wiih me, that to «eivo )oiir mii- 
jesty completely wpU in Ireland we must not only i ndea- 
vour to oiinch ijtenh but make sure still to hold tiicin dg- 
pcndcnt upon the crown, and not able to &ub^).-l without 
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vs, (StrafFonVi^ Lai, ond Dtsp,^ vol. i., ]>. Bat llic 
plan he proposed di^.cs not sc^jiii certainly very well adapted 
for enrichiug the people. ‘ Which will be effeeted,’ he pio- 
coeds« * by wholly Inuiig aside tbo manufacture of wools 
into cloth 01 sluf!' there, and by furriUbing them from this 
kin$rdoui ; and then making your majesty sole mcrcluuit 
of all salts on that side; fur thus shall they not only have 
their clothing, the improvenient of all their native comrao- 
ditie.s (winoh arc principally pre^terved by salt), and their 
vicinal ittnolf from hence (strong ties and enforoemenU 
upon their allegiaii CO and obedience to your majesty) ; but 
a means found, 1 trust, much to advance your majesty's re- 
venue upon salt, and to improve jour customs. The wools 
there grown, and the cloths there worn, thus paying 
double duties to your crown in both kingdoms; and 
the salt outward here, both inward and outward there.* 
lie thus sum> up the advantages of the measures pro- 
jM^sed Holding them from the manufacture of 
1 which, unless otlier\vi>5e directed, 1 shall by all moans dis- 
courage). and then enforcing them to fetch their clothing 
iVoia thence, and to take then* salt from the king (being 
that which preserves and gives value to all their native 
siiipie cominodities), how* can they depart from us without 
iiukodrieas and beggar^ i* Which in itself is so weighty a 
ronsidoraiion, as a small profit should not bear it down.* 
(//W. and Disp., vol i., p. 193,) 

In ono particular die did benefit Ireland. At his own 
lisU he imported and .sowed a quantity of superior rtax-seed. 
Tlso first crop having succeeded, he next year laid out 1000/. 
on the undertaking, set up a number of looms, procuring | 
woikmen from Fiance and Flanders, and sent a .ship to 
Spain freii?h!od with linen at his own risk. Thus began 
the linen manufacture ,f Ireland, w’hich in some measure 
\ Cl died Wentworth's prediction that it would greatly bonefil 
ilia: country. (Strafford, Let andDisp^ vol. i., p. 473.) 

'Weriiwoith appears to have been of very intirm health, 
whicii, taken with the general course of liis education and 
In', position in society, w ill in part account for (he acci bity and 
iiniabiliiy of temper, and the impatience of any opposition 
to his will, wdiich throughout his career involved him in so 
many personal quarrels. The number of powerful personal 
enemies which VVontworth thus arrayed against iiimsclf ap- 
pears to us to be a proof of the want of real political lalent 
a high order. A really wise politician, such as Oliver 
CioniAcll for example, does not raise up such a host of 
powerful personal enemies. Land gives a goml hint about 
this in one of his Iclteis. ‘ And yet, my lord,’ he says, ‘ if 
vou could find a way to' do all these great services and de- 
cline these storms, 1 think it would bo excellent well 
thought on.* (Strafford, Let and Disp,, Vol. i., p. 479.) 

Ill lh39 Charles raised Wentworth to the dignity of an 
eiirl, vhich he had in vain solicited formerly. Ho was' 
creiited tail of Stratford und baron of Raby, and invested 
uiili the tiilo of hu'd-lieuicnant, or lieutenant-general of 
iivland--^ title which had not been borne since the time of 
Essex. 

In 1640 the earl of Northumberland being attacked by 
severe illness, the king appointed Strafford in his place, to 
the command of the army again.st tlio Scuts. He docs not 
appear to have performed anything here to make good 
1 ithcr his own high pretensions or the character for valour 
given him by some vvritei's. Of his irapeachoient at the 
opening of ibc Long Padiameni, Clarendon givc.s tbe fol- 
lnwing account: — * It was about three of the clock in the 
afternoon, when tbo Earl of Strafford (being infirm and 
not well flispo.sed in heallb, and so not having stirred out of 
his house that morning), hcanng tliat both houses still 
sate, thought fit to go thither. It was believed by some 
(iipun what ground was tiever clear enough; that he made 
that husto there to accuse tbe Lord Say. and some others, 
of having induced the Scots lo invade tbe kingdom ; but 
he was scarce entered into the hoube of peers, when the 
message from tbe llou.se of Commons was called in, and 
when J\fr. Pym ut tbe bar, and in thetliamo of all tbe Com- 
mons of England, impeached Thomas, carl of Strafford 
(with the addition of all his oilier titles), of high (reason.* 

lit the article PvM we have sliortly adverted to the trial of 
the Earl of Strafford for high treason. To the remarks made 
there wc may add that, though it was not to he supposed 
or expected that the Statute of Treasons of Edward HI. 
(2.6 Edward HI , si. 5, c. 2), l>eingmarle to protect the king, 
not tbe subjcch would provide bpecially for the punishment 
df such attempts as those of Strafford ; it does nevertheless 


appear that Strafford was punishable for having become the 
insiruiimnt for administering tbe government of the Council 
of the North, earned on in direct violalioii of the Peti> 
lion of Right, which during the lime of Siraffuid*-^ bomg 
presidout of that council wus the law of the land. Ilow o\er 
the Commons changed their course and introduced a bill of 
attainder, which was passed on the 21st of April, in tbo 
Commons, und soon after in the LoixK The king wiili teais 
in bis eyCsH and other demonstrations of weakness charac- 
teristic of him signed a CAiramission for giving the royal 
assent to the bill, and then made some feeble and unavail- 
ing efforts to save the life of his obnoxious ininj.'»ter. * The 
resort to the bill of attainder,* observes Mr. Fouhler (Lj/? 
q/ Sif‘aJ^£i,,p, 404), ‘ arose from no failure of the impeach- 
ment, as has been frequently alleged, but bccHUse in iho 
course of that iinpeachineut circumstances aro'»e which 
suggested to the great leader of the popular cause flic 

f re&ter safety of fixing this case upon wider giouufU. 

k/ithout stretching -to the slightest extent tho houndarics 
of any statute, they thought it hotter at once lo bring 
Strafford’s treason lo the condemnation of tho sources of 
all law.’ 

Straflbrd was beheaded on Tower Hill on the 1 2th of May, 
1641. In his walk from the Tower to the place of cxccuiioii 
his step and manner arc described by Rush worth as being 
those of ‘ a general inarching at tbe bead of un army, to 
breathe victory, rather than those of a eorideiniied man, to 
undergo tho senlcnco of cfealh.* Within a few weeks after 
his death, tbe parliament mitigated tho penalties of their 
benience to his children. In the succeeding reign, tlie 
attainder was reversed, and his son was restored to llie earl- 
dom. 

STRAIGHT, STRAIGHT LINE, PLANK. There is 
no oceaaion to define a straight line as mat Lur of information ; 
bo that we have here only to consider tho deluiitioiis which 
have been given and their relative nieiits. Inking them as 
aUempts to produce a mathematical dcbcription of straight- 
ness. 

There are three attempts at definition of a straight line ; 
by Plato (or one of bis immediate school), by Archuiicdos 
(as is said), and by Euclid. The moderns have repealed 
these various forms, but have not, lo our knowledge, omm* 
succeeded in producing a definition entirely new which did 
not contain the defects of one or otiicr of the three ju-st 
mentioned. 

The Platonic definition, according lo Proclus, is as fid- 
lows: — * A straight lino is that of which the middle parts 
hide {imnpoaOtX) the extremities;* a physical definition, 
owing its truth lo the cirou instance of the rays of liglit 
proceeding in straight lines, und involving the noUoii" of 
straightness as a part of its own explanation. Tins dufiiii- 
tion has been little if at all used by geometneui writers. 

Archimedes defines a sti-aight line as the shortest distance 
between tw’o points, or at least this definition is often aiiri- 
buled to him, but not correctly. It is one of his (lostulotes 
in the book on the Sphere and Cylinder, that of all lines 
drawn between two points the least is that which is 
straight; but he is too well judging a geometer to u^bi^n 
such a property as a definition. Tlie Arabs suhstiluled the 
shortcst-distance description for the definition in Euclid, and 
accordingly our earlier editions of Euclid do tho s'*mc ; iior 
was this fiaw removed until 1505, when Zambcrii iranslateil 
Euclid from (be Greek. It has been often supposcil llmt 
this sbortost-distance definition is good as a dofinitiun, (hough 
not proper for a pupil in geometry, an opinion from which 
>ve must dissent; fpr how is rt known to those who are yet 
to learn what u itraight line is, whether there can be a 
shortest distance? That is, how is it known that there are 
not many distances between two points, on different lines, 
which are severally shorter than any other diskxncc, and 
equal to one another? The answer is, no doubt, that the 
mind has a . perfect conception of the impossibility of sneli a 
thing; and the rejoinder is— yes, because the mind has a 
perfect oouceptinn of a straight line : that is to say, the de- 
finition is Only faved firom causing confusion by its ow'n 
uselessness. Again, the supposition that measurement of 
distances oa^l manner of curves is to be a preliminary to 
one of the deftnitiaos of a science which treats no curve but 
the circle, and not succeed, by reasons of certain limi- 
tations of process, in measuring distance even on that one, 
is an incongruity. 

Euclid defines a straight line to be that which lies evenly 
itrav qfcrtu) between its extreme points. The words IC 
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Uov have been translated ax requor by Barocius, ex f^?auali 
by Zamberti, equally by Billingsley (taking some of the 
oldest translations as specimons). The definition wants pre- 
cision, but the meaning is obvious. Two points being given, 
the surrounding space may be viewed in all manner of re- 
lations to those two points, as above or below, right or left. 
Sac, The straight lino which joins the two points is that 
which is not more related to one of those notions than to 
any other ; and throughout its whole length takes an even 
cotir&e, without a possibilitv of being claimed, so to speak, 
by any one of the surrounding parts of space rather than 
by any other. 

In making such a definition Euclid is well aware that he 
cannot rest any conclusion upon it, and that in the postu- 
1 lie that two straight lines cannot inclose a space lies all 
his power of producing a theorem. Why then, it may be 
asked, does he introduce a definition at all? Why not give 
the reader to understand that a straight lino is a notion tinb 
vursally understood and incapable of definition in simpler 
terms? To these questions the answer maybe twofold. 
In the first place, he is not answerable for the genius of any 
language but his own, and it is very possible that to a Greek 
commencing geometry, iv3tia might bo a hard word, and 

lerov KfTrai areal explanation; in which cose his defini- 
lion is defensible until it can be shown that he might have 
chosen a bettor one. ^We are not to judge of the force of 
the last- quo led words from the ex tejmo of the middle 
Latin, or the evenly or equally of the English. Secondly, 
he I'l evidently, in liis first definitions, recalling, and not 
instilling, notions: ho is proceeding with his reader ashy 
uords to which both attach a conception, and be tries these 
words for use by ascertaining that both parties agree on such 
circumlocution as can be substituted for them. 

The greatest defect of Euclid’s definition, since it applies 
eM‘n to the view just taken of its intent, is the want of words 
higiiafving that lenv refers equally lo all adjoining parts 
of spuc.e: Euclid is thinking too much of a plane before he 
has defined a plane. Suppose, for mstaive, a sphere, and 
that lines on a sphere only are contemplated: the line 
which joins two points IK ?<roe with reference to all adjacent 
pdi'ts of that sphere is not a straight line, but an arc of a 
gi(‘ar circle. 

Is it possible, taking such allowances as Euclid sanctions 
in the us*? of figure, to give what shall bo, whether ditiicuU 
or not didlcolt, culpable of u^e or not capable, a just defini* 
iioFi oi H !>iraighl line? We think it is. as follows :--Tho 
(hoek geometer implicitly allows (i. 4) a tkanslation of 
''..;uro wiiliout change of form or propcaties: from this, by 
first defining the i»lanc, a ileflniliou of the straight line may 
bi< proposed, which wo bring forward, not for any value 
which it has. but because the stipulations of geometry are 
hotler uiulorslood by consideration of case.s proposed for 
acceptance or rejection, than by any other methoa. . 

1. Let two points (A and B) be said to be at the same 
dtsiancA from a third (C). when A and C being joined by 
any line, tlie line CA can he translated, C remaining fixed, 
so that A shall be brought to coincide with B. 

2. A plane is a surface any point of which is equally dis- 
tant from two given points. 

3. A straight line is the intersection of two planes. 

In the debates of the normal school, which were taken 
down in shorihand, and published in 1800, is a discussion 
on tins subject. Lagrange presiding, Fourier, then one of 
the pupils, tiroposed the preceding second and third defini* 
tions, but without assigning a definition of ecjuidistance iii- 
dtrpendently of the straight line. He ak|o proposed as the 
dctliniion of a straight line the locus of a point which is 
c(]uidistant from three given ]W)ints; which is feulty, inas- 
much as the three given points should not be in one straight 
line, which cannot be supposed until the straight line isde- 
finod. Lagrange admitted the rigor of the definition, but 
considered' that it failed in presenting a sensible image of 
the thing defined. Another of the pupils hotrerer insisted 
that the idea of distance involved that of a straight line, 
which is true of distance as a quantity, ^ough not neces- 
sarily' so of equidistance a.H a relation. 

Colonel Thompson {iroposes to define a straight line as 
one which being turned about its extreme points suffers no 
change of place, Lagraqge, in the debate above alluded to. 
suggested the saimo notion. This definition, we think, offers 
the most tangible illustration of that of Euclid. Let the 
two extremities of the intended straight line bo situated in 
a solid; and let them remain fi.xed in space while the solid 


takes such motion as, under that condilirm, a k va[*iiblr; of. 
The straight line, the Imc which lies Itrov with n-uiurl to 
the extreme points, then vcmainH fixed. For if um> pcot of 
It moved, there would he m every position a rcliurju «.) 
adjoining parts of space, which would be in a stale ,• n. 
tinual change. The connexion between this deli niUon i>y 
rotation and that of Euclid might re<iuire rmwe devoi.rj)- 
ment to render it as clear as possible: but we think iho 
student’s own refiection will lead him to make it sati:rfa( - 
torily. But whatever may bo thought of the endeavour to 
exercise the discrimination of which geometry points our. 
the possibility by framing or arguing on definitions, we do 
not remember to have seen one so well calculated for the 
mere beginner as the following: — straight line is a 
straight line.' 

The postulates relative to a straight line demanded by 
Euclid (we do not speak of bis translators) are: 1. Ihut 
such a line can be drawn from any one jwini lo any other. 

2. That whei terminated, it can be lengthened mdefinitclv. 

3. That two sueh lines cannot inclose (;i*) wcptlxcn*) a space. 
It is also tacitly assumed that every part of a straight lino is a 
straight line: that every straight line, infinitely produced, 
divides a plane in which it lies into two parts, and will bo cut 
by any line drawn from a point on one side of it to a poini on 
the other. It might also have been assumed that two straight 
lines which coincide in two points, coincide when produced 
beyond those points; but hero Euclid has preferred to 
assume that all right angles are equal. [Right Angle.] 

The definition which Euclid gives of a plane, is tliai of 
a surface which lies evenly between its bounding slrnight 
lines. To this definition there is tho serious objection liiat 
though a piano may be as easily conceived as a sliaight 
line, yet it is actually capable of definition by a straight 
line. For a piano is the surface any two points of winch 
can be joined by a straight lino which lies wholly on the 
surfiico. Neither this definition (nor Euclid’s) precludes 
the necessity of a postulate demanding tho possibility of 
drawing a plane through any straight line. Obji'ctioiis 
might be made to the first part of Euclid*.s eleventh book, 
which would require for their answer that another postiilaio 
should bo granted, similar to that required for a straight 
lino, namely, that if two planes coincide in any portion of 
surlaccs they coincide altogether. Euclid does in fact assuuie 
a postulate which is not expressly laid down, namely, that 
a finite straight line can be produced in every plane in 
which itliei^ut w'o think it may bo fairly doubted whether 
the first three propositions of the book in que.stion aio ns 
perfect as they might be made. 

STRAIN and STRESS. [Materials, Strength of.] 

strain. [Spr.\in.] 

STRALSUND.one of the three governments into which 
the Prussian province of Pomerania is divided, consists of 
what was formerly Swedish Pomerania, with the island of 
Riigen and some other islands : it is bounderl on the nortli 
by the Baltic, on the cast and south by the government 
of Stettin, and on the west by Mccklcnburg-Schwenn. 
It is almost entirely surrounded by water, having the Baltic 
on the north, and being divided from Mecklenburg by tin? 
navigable rivers Trebel and HeckeniU, and by the Peeiic 
from the government of Siettin. Thi.s is the smallest of the 
three governments of Pomerania; the area is it560 square 
miles, wdlh a jiopulatioii of between 160,000 and i;o,000 
inhaiiitants ; it is divided into four circles. The soil i<i a 
heavy loam and black mould, far superior in fertility to the 
light sandy soils of the governments of Stettin and Ciislin ; 
the products are similar, consisting of wheat, barley, and 
peas ; flax and tobacco are likewise cultivated. Tiie broed 
of horned cattle is not numerous, for want of sufficient pas* 
ture ; sheep and hogs howevor arc in great numbers, and 
there arc immense flocks of geese. There are no manufiic- 
tures of any importance. Those of linens and woollen.s ere 
insufficient, and produce only coarse articles. The manu- 
factories of tobacco and the brandy distilleries are very con- 
siderable. Tho commerce of this government is \ cry ini’ 
portant and lucrative; tho exports arc chicflv flour, nialf 
r(5000 lasts annually), and, above all, corn, which constitutes 
a third, and sometimes the half of the exports, ami for ilio 
most part goes to Sweden. The fisheries are likcw iso w iy 
profitable. 

Stralsund, the capital of tho government, is sitnafod in 
54” 15' N. iat. and 13” 8' E. long., in an gMciksimj low 
sandy plain, bounded on one side by the Strait oi (Jellen, 
which separates the island of Riigen from tho continent ; 
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:\u<l on the other si*»e!iihy grp'Af hilccs and inarshos, so that it is 
oonnceted with thee:»iUiiivMit<'nl\ Oy bruJj^fs. Tliccelebr.iled 
fortiftcalions liuv« been and the van:i))«Ai is t‘unvevi«d 

into pul>Uc walUs. 1>. is rather a gloomy place* the honsios 
Imilt in the old stvle, th« stve^jlt* are invj^uhir, and the 
Kquares and mar Uei -places niconsidorahto : ii is however 
clean and well paved* Tboro are fom- ProtesUnl cliurches 
and one lioimin (.'ailndic chapel. The thive principal 
tdiurches are built in tlie Gothic siylo, umi contnin many 
line paiuiu;«;s. The prospect from the lolly steeple of St. 
MarvV*^ is very extensive. Among the other public biiildinge 
vorlhy of notice uro — the govern menl-luni so, the town-house, 
wilh n noble hall* and a ronsider.'ibie public library* the 
^Mnnasiuu), wiih a lar^e library and cabinet of iiiedais, the 
mint, ilio aisenal, and the waler^works bv wluch the city 
IS supplied wiih {luud water. The principal public ms»iiu- 
nons are- -the gynnia^uim, the normal schobl for tmining 
"i tnoliiuKstor.s, a sclvol for s.ddieiV children, two schools of 
industry, UpskIcs many other schools: an orphan-house, a 
iunalic asyiinn* and various other charitable establish- 
mems. 'j'hu in an u fan tu res are of various kinds, chiolly 
Mooilens, linen, sugar, stanij, soap, candles, tobacco, 
hiiuber, looking-glasses, huusehohl fiiriiituro, and plating- 
I'juds. Thcie arc bhewiso brandy distilleries and oil-mdls. 
d'iie iviule of this oilv is Very considerable, being at least 
•>n*--ihird of the foieign cuiumcice of the whole province, 

'i lie haibour is spncii us and safe, an<l deep enough for ships 
drawing 15 feol water. The northern outlet by the Oellcn 
Sir.Mt has become gradual ly iiarrowe;, and Hassel suys it is 
with dilHculty kept open, but iha*^ the etistorii chantiel has 
btMMuio broader. Stralsund was ninlt about ibe year iiiisy. 
and joined; iho llunseattc league, dining its union wnh 
which powerful eonfedenicv it had a very extensive export I 
tnule ill wool and Iserrings to remote coiintiics. At pieseni 
the oliU'f **\porls aiv malt, corn, and wool. The towij has 
su^iutned scvtji'il sieges; the unwl rcrnaikuhle of which was 
i:* ih'lfi, wln-n VVaileuKtein vowed that *ho W'ould make 
hiMscif master of it, oven though it were fastene I by chains 
tv* Ib.axeri,’ hut h«» wa.svd>lig«d lo raise the sieiie after suflei * 
]u;» ciuisidorable loss. In l*i7Js H was taken alter a dcstrnc- 
^l^e bouilusrdment by the wreat elector Krodtuic William <»f 
lJuiu<lonbur«;j; and in i;i.5 Viv FrediMicl; Williuin 1.# king 
of Piivtt^ni, \.\ alhacicc wiih Russia., Oeiimiiik, und Saxouy 
figiinihl S\vedv‘!i. The hero’c Schdl foil luue ui IHOU. By 
tlie triMiy of Rud m l«10, it was ceded with all Swedish 
PoinentMoi to Detirnark, and ugaui ceded by Ihjnmark m 
l.'sl-i to l*ru.ssia. 

'i.'i.ier, [Intoflnich ; Hcidernann, jy'^rUrbuch ; llassel; 
S:i 10 ; (. annaluch ; Hor-cbelinann, &c.) 

STRAMO'NUJM [Dviuka.] 

S I R A N t i E. SI R RO l> E R r, a dosc<Midant of the family of 
Strange of Balcii^kv, ui the county of Kite, wns horn at Po- 
moan, one of ihe OrUo'^i l-.le-., on the 14lh of duly, 17'21. 
Alioi succfNMV ’ly udij )1ing ami ab indon'ng the study of llie 
law and me pui sir.i of a ?.ouf’nnng life, ho was apprentiml to a 
drawing luo-sler. Ho bad rvimlied f.»r u considerable tune, 
wdien be jiiiued the firces of tin* Prtilendv’r, and was np- 
poiounl a lieutenant in the lalV;- Guards, a stop be is said to 
liave taken wilii a view of obtaining the hand of Miss Isa^ 
holla Luiiiisden. a lady whom ho married in 1747. Afiii* 
Lhe battle of Cidloden ho sought refugo in the Tlighlands, 
where he MiJI’i.red the severest privations. Subsequently he 
‘/ontuiftd Ij Eduibiirgh, where he subsisted upvn the pro- 
rlucf of a sahi of his duiwings of the chiefs of the rebellion, 
-vhicli he privately dispo^u*d of at a j^iiiuoa each. After 
hisi luarini^c he went abroad, und at Rouen obramod an 
li-morary pri/.c for design, when ho proceeded to Paits, 
where ho studied engraving under the celebrated Lo Bos, 
iroin w’hom he loarnod the u*ie nf the dry point, of which ho 
inudo such su^’rea^ful use in his own phiros. In J75I 
Strange settled in London* and soon esfabli^hod a high re- 
putation as an hi-uoncal engraver, of which class he is con- 
sidered to bo iho ftist m the English school. 

li* 17G0 ht? ogiiin weni. abroad, and executed plates after 
picHnvs hy miny i.^f the gveatijst of the old ma^l.fcrs, mid w'as 
Tiiado a member of the Hcudondis of Rome. Florence, Bo-i 
iogn.i, l^arrua, and Paris. Un his return to England, Iw wive 
received with •=*ver> inaik of dis,ti union, anti in C7fi7 was 
knighted He died on the 5ili of July, 17‘J2. deleft a 
Widows tiirec son.s and one dauishtcr, amply provided for hy 
I he fruits of hi!» industry and ability. Stratigo n this only 
Englishman whose poi trait is in traduced m the paiptmg 
in the Vatican of *Tho Progress of P^ngruving.* . Pwe, 


vigour. clearno,si«, and precision are ihe prevailing clinran- 
UmiMu*.s of his hUle, nor in ho less noted lor iho <*rFrc‘'ul dis- 
tinction which be makcb in his phne^ between ilie iixtuio 
of the various mnicrials reprcscutod He was the author of 
an unpublished llcfltl^o eutnled ‘The History of the Pro- 
gress of Engraving,’ to which ho added nupics^ions of his 
principal phiiea and a portrait of himself. Tlio following 
IS ft list of his most important worlvM — St Ctrih;-., after 
RalTatiUe; the Virgin und Infant Christ, wiili ftfary Ma.;- 
dalcn, fSt. Jemme, and two Angels, alter Coitvggio; Maiy 
Magdalen, the Deatli of Clewpatia. P'crluiio flying over a 
Oioho, Venus attended hy the Graces, and .loyepli and 
Potiphur’a Wife, after Guiih.*: (‘hiisl appearing to fha 
Viigip after h.is Resuncciion, Abraham cspelluig llo.i;ar, 
Bslhur and Ahasneru'^. and ihe Death of Dido, afiei Gin r- 
eino: Venus and Adonis, Vcnu.'s reclining, atnl l)a:.i:c. 
after Titian ; Roimilus and Uoiuus, and Cix^ar n pudiatiiig 
Pompeia, after Pietro dft C-Mtema'. Hnppho consonanng her 
Lyre, after Carlo Dolci ; the Marty rdora of St. Agnes, atuTV 
Dameniehino; Holisarios* .ifior SaUator Roj.a , the Vir:;in 
with Sf. Ciilbeviue mid Angtds contemplatun^ the Inf nit. 
Jesus, after Carlo Maialti; Ihe Clioice of H«rnib*s. afito* 
Nicliolas Poiis.sin: and tlic Hot urn ft cm Market, after 
Philip Woincrmnns. Amongst his portraii cngr.ivmgs nuy 
be particularly mentioned tho Chddren of Cliarles 1., ami 
Queen Henrietta Maiia, wiih lhe*P»int:o of Walc", and 
Duke of York, after Vandyke. (A/t'moir of Sir Bobpft 
Slruftii*! .* Aikin's (ienpral Hu'^rayhy.) 

STRAN R AK R i.\V ioTt»NsuiKK.] 

STRASBOURG (in Genoan, Sh asfihuvff), a town in 
Franeo, capital of tlio depiiilnuMit of Has lllun, 24:5 rnilos 
eaifti of Pans in a direct hue. or 2^14 miles by the load 
ihrmigh Cofiieau-'J’hierry, Chfdoiis-snr Marne* St. Dizun, 
lhir-le*Duc, Toul, Nancy, Lui/ville, and Sttveino; in 
.15' N. lat. und 1^ 47' K. long. 

Strasbourg was known lu the Rcnuxris hy ilie name nf 
Ai’</.entoiaium or Argentoratus. It is fust meiiiumcd hv 
Ptolemy, who calls it a town of ihu Yniigioiu’s: but Ih;.^ is 
i an error, as it. really bcloinged to the IVii-cjcci, It was iu ihe 
Roman piovince oi’ Gonnania Pnina or Sii]K,Tior (the Fnsi 
or Upper Germ. Ill) ) ; and il was oear this town that .li.li.in, 
while ho held ihe command m Gaul, as Caesar, ds JcaiLi] 
Iho Allenmiis under then* king Chnodomiii (a.u, J,)7}. At 
a subsequent period it appears to have fallen into the har.ds 
of the Allcmana, from whom it was taken by Clovis and iho 
Flanks. It was afterwards included in Loihaiingni, .t ilie 
kingdom of Lothaive ; and in the tenth century was incoi- 
porated with iho German empire. It was during tlic^.j 
changes, perhaps in tho sixth oeiUniy, that it exehangi li ii^ 
aut lent name of Argentoratuin for that of SiniUe lnitgus, 
modified into Stratzburg «nd Strassburg. It wns m iliU 
landgraviuto of AbaOft ; but having olnamed the priMlcges 
of a free cilv, it incri-ased in prospentv. In ad. I.'M'.i n 
Buflered from a fcnrtul niorlalitv, which wns altrihutcd to 
tho Jews, 2U0 of whom wore iu eonseqiiiMice burned. 'Iho 
principles of tho Reformation were early nnrodiuod. .i;* 1 
gamed such giound, that, tliough cliocked i>y tlu- * ui|)»nor 
Chfti’lc.s V.* the Protestants obtained possession of seveial of 
the churches. In 1081 Strasbourg sunendcred to Lmns 
XIV,, who had la’eviuu.sly gained possession of Al:-a<c. 
Louis md urged tho circuit of the walls, and so iinproM’il 
the defences iisto render it one of the strongest forircs-is 
in Kuropo. It has remained ever since that period incor- 
porated wiili France. 

The town stands in a flat situation in the valley i>r tho 
Rhine, which vuUey has hero a coiuiderable breadih, ex- 
lending from the mountains of tho Sohwaiy.wald or BInrk 
Forest, to tho Vosges. The form of the town is ineguhir. 
Iu greatest length is from east to west* nearly two miU s; 
its greatest breadth about one; and its circuit five or.<ix. 
It IS surrounded by a wall strengthened hy basiions, diuhes, 
and outworks, and has at its eastern extremity a iMtadLl! 
with five bastions, constructed by Vfiabau, ihc oulw'urk^ of 
which extend ns far ns tho Rhine. This river (tows u hiilo 
to tho cast of Strasbourg, and is crossed here by the hridgo 
of boats of Kchl, a fortress in Baden^ on the riglit bunk. 
Til© entrance into the city is by seven gates, two on the 
north side, one on the north-west, two on the west* and two 
on the south* ^ 

The river lU flows through tho town in a north-north- 
eOst direction. After it enters the town it is divided into 
several brani-h©i«, which rounite before it quits tlie plnce 
The principal arm, which bears the namo of the Bruebe, is 
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navigabU?, rti^l receiver on il4 right bank the ranal of Iho 
Hhiiiii, by vijjJUiH of which iheie iii roady com mu Meat ion 
v,iili iliut river. Another arm, which has the name of 
Tanners* dileh (fobs^ dos Tanneurs;, is much u»ed for sup- 
Inlying Ian yaids and olhor tnannfacturing establishments. 
The i i\cr can be muih* to iiiuudate the neiglibouiliood, by 
means of a sUnco At the point where it enlora the town. 
There :i!o u gi cul number of bridges» iome of stone, others 
of \u;orl. Some of the branches of the III, judging from 
their flncct;on, have been the dilcUeH dug to encircle and 
(h i'eixl .lie u>vvM before it had aliAmed its present cxtcui. 

Or. Oilxhn, oho vi".)tcd Strasbourg in July, IWltJ, thus 
di ^cJlh.;s hs general U(>pearuh(‘e : — ' The city of Sinwhourg 
\\ 'iiuti its walls a population ol about fifty thousand. 
I >u-<*p ci, however that in former times iU population was 
mere inuncrous. At ihe present moment there are about 
iw'i> lui ml I oil ami fifty streets* great and .small, including 
s<tuaios and alleys. Tlio main streets, upon the whole* aie 
^either wide nor narrow ; but to a Htranger they have uveiy 
singular appearance, from the windows of almost every 
iiuosii being cohered on the outside with iron burs arranged 
oil til’ (hvcis fasliion.^. This gives them iC very prison-like 
tdlort. and is far fiom being oriuuncntal, as it is bornetiraos 
nj>«nded to ho. The glazing <d‘ the wiiidmv.s is also fre- 
f;ncnily %ory (Mirions. Jn general the panes of glass are 
siuiill and circular, being confined in leaden casements. 
Tl.o niiirthcr of houses in Sirasknirg is eslimateti at three 
t iionviiTl Ji \ 0 hundred There are not fewer than foi ty- 

^•‘ven brid;»Hs in the interior of the town '1 he houses 

art* ,'»ciicr.>lly lofty, -iihI tlie roofs contain two or three tiers 
nf iip. II windows, gill rot fashioned, winch gives them a pic- 
Iniocpu* appearance ; hut which, 1 learn, weie consliuoled 
us to hold flour for tho support o^'the inhabitants 

when the city should sustain a long and rigorous siege/ , 
iU HifiO’xjomfiMcal, tV'C Tour in F/ oncaand Ky I 

tin; Re\. 1'. K Dibdin, O.D.) From another auihuriiy we 
if.'irn iluit the •'ireols amount to more than two hundred 
u< 'i s;\:y, and are for iliu moat pint crooked and mivtuw; 
ih.if tlic'c uie sovci.^il public squares, of which tbc pviuci| ul 
' lijc parade, t;huitod vvtlb ticcs, »;'\faeciit. to Jliocitudel: 
lii »' iiu li. .i..ci aie for tlje fuoiii part built of stone, and that 
li*.- /i.isixMiL lioiwo i i liie (irinj.in rtiylc are being gradually 
.. I’liicid hv of i ujdeio consinudioii. {Diciiannatie 

^ Faris, 1832.) 

'I ho pii h'ti pd juibl.c* budding is tlio catbedriil of Notro 
Dij'.i -. a < liithir edifice of .singular beauty. The nave and 
■ I ; h:i»<' 1 total length of ;l;)5 Knghsli feet, of which 244 

. , .0 the iisiM! ; the width of the nave, with its side aisles, 

s 1 l.lj fret, hut the lit'iaihi of ilio nave !>* only 72 feet. Nine 
in:i'.M\o i husieivd columns, the larger of them having a cir- 
Ciiinfercni'o of 72 feet, tho smaller of 30, support the. roof 
■j:i c.icli si le. The chciv has no side aisles t it a»f)7 feet 
wide, and much lower than the nave, I'no sides hiue been 
c j\cici nx’st incongiuously with a number of pillars and 
pjl.isiors <>( Oieciaii architecture. There are two chapels, 
thwsuof Ht Lamont and St. Cathevhio, besides that of Le 
^nui Sepulchre, which is tho crypt; and twelve altai.s, of 
winch the two principal are in the chapels of St. Laurent 
and S(. Calhcrmc. Tho windows are adorned with abun- 
d.iiice of stiiiiUMl glusa ; but generally of a sombre tint, and 
}>”oducing tt gbiorny effect, with the exception of iho cir- 
cular or nx-rv golil window of the west fiouU which iS brighter. 
'J'lituo are a stone pulpit* unequalled for the richneihS, va- 
riety, and chibDititcncss of its sculptured ornanients; ah 
urguii of lul mil able power and aofineos ; ami a remarkable 
asiiunoinicnl clock, lbvmt»rly accounted one of tlie wonders 
of tlic place for tbe\uriety and skilfulness of Us mechanical 
coutrivaucos. and the elaborateness vif its ornaments, but 
miw iiiueh out of ordar, and usefe.ss. The most striking 
part of the cathedral is its western front, a masterpiece of 
on I idled architcciuro, decidedly superior, in the opinion of 
.some <Titic.<4, to our own cathedrals; of York, LiueoUi, or 
Fotcrboruugh. i i is divided into throe comparlmenU by its 
onnuntnitid iiultre.>i.os (two of which ai'e at the angles, and 
I wo lu ibo centiv): nnd each compariraotit again iniu throe 
iloriiofls by hon/onial bands, 'fho lower portions are 
occupied by three porches, that in the centi'e being the 
nio'<i ornamented end Ihe loftiest. In the second or middle 
portion the nii>i*i stuLing feature is the enormous circular 
or mangold window ; and three equestrian Aiataes of the 
Franlddi kings Clovis unil Dagobert, and the German em- 
peror Rudolph of ilapsburgh, m canopied oiHiunigs in the 
Uuttresses. A fourth cauop'ied opoiung is uiUKcu|)icd. The 


third or upper porJion hu'i sorno bvauliful wmuowv; find 
the northormiiost of tho compai tnn nts is sorm.sintLd 
by a tower and spire, having at each of the K;oi con,. r> of 
t-ho tower a .spiral siaircaiio ciicloi»cd in open wuik. Ti,,. 
sTiiro vises to iho height 500, or perhaps 3.30 Kiigh-h r, i-i. 
The cathedral was eommenced near Ibo close of ilu- ih. r^ 
toenlh century ; and tho external stnu-lure, as it ik-w .,j), 
ears, was conipiotofl about the beginning of the fifttM mi), 
t was much injiirtMl during the Rovolution : two hnrnii.d 
and thirty five statues were taken down from (lifTcieni puus 
of tho hnildiog to be dciiioliblied, and only tri\ly fno ni 
them have boon preserved. 

This cclebiaied church was built at various periods: tlio 
choir is said to bo of as eaily a dale as the ai^e of Frpi:i iu 
Bref and Charlemagne; the nri\c was coinnicnc. d in il\o 
early part of the elcnonih century by the bi?h'>p, Wernot r.f 
llansburg; and ibe west front and the tower wcio plaini.;d 
by ferttiu or Krviij of Sieinbach, an orchltecf of the liiir- 
icciuh and fourteenth centmics. lie supcniitcnded ilx; 
erection of these parts until Ins death, a.u. 1.3 1 8. Tho fovvi,r 
was not finishod till the middle of the fifteen ih oeiilurv. 
The architect who completed It was John Ilulijc, a native of 
Colugiie. 

Of the subordinate churches (Strasbourg pos.se-ssc- fifteen 
in all, seven Cailiolic, Fieven Lutheran, and uno Cauinist, 
beside a Jews' synaijoguel. the mo>t lemarkable fer size and 
aiiiiquityiH that of St Thomas, boloriging to tbc Lulheians. 
Some portions are perhaps more uuiienl than tho cathedml, 
blit the out.'*ido is a tasUdeits jumble of xariims styles and 
the inside h;u been iiimmod up and smartened m ilic moet 
i taHtclo's and incon^i nous style. It has several aulicnt mo- 
I numenls: a much vaunted but really tasteless and absuid 
mau.ioleum of Le M’di^chal do Save; ar.d iijoclest nna-Mmi' 
tag motiumcnla of Sidioepdin, Obolin ibe classical srb dar, 
and Koch iho bistonan. The chuiclies of Si. Ktienne iind 
St. Martin are antienl : I^. Temple Neuf h.i:* snne lancer- 
shaped stained glas.s vindows of exquisite boatiiy. Tin: 
j.'ublic libtary is attached to tlii.s churcli, ami some of tin: 
books oro kept in tho chuich itself. 

The other principal build. ngs are the anlient cavih-, \^iih 
a tormce-w.'ilk on the Hruchc : tlic ofiice of the picfi-i l ; the 
lown-hall ; the custoni-houso ; the court of jiisliiro; th.e 
public gianaiy; and the Ihealrc, adoii,e(l wiih an Ionic 
colonnade, and having a spacious and elegant interior. 
There are seveia}^ public walks ; among which are the jtro- 
monade of Le Sfeglie, which skirls the Tanners’ ditch, the 
Tiii 7 ipart«, which are pUnlodw iih trees, the csplaii ,do iu 
flout of I he citadel, the suburb of Robertsau or Rnpi-rsau <.n 
Ibo north side of ilie town, and the islands of the Rhine, 
one of winch a mouumout has bueneieutod to the moino.y 
of Du»ui\. 

The population of StraOjourg, in lS3i, was 4;'>.r) l2 for the 
town, or 4y,7J2for llio wlivcle coiumunii ; in IbOG it was 
37,hS6 for tho commune. The Irinlc of tho tov.n »-* very 
considerable: its man u fact iiros include jewellery, iiiolal hui- 
tons, starch, alum, oil of vitriol, while-load, steel, cuiicry, 
pins, combs, cast' iron gooils, earthenware, puicehi in, enamel, 
sonp, oil from seeds, succoiy or cliiccory, morocco tind other 
leather* straw and other hats, woollen and coiton btiin>, 
cotton yarn, hosiery* printed ilaniiels, sail cii^ih, oilcloih. 
thread, carpeting* Lir.s, pajier-hangings, pldying-canK ^-^c. 
Thcie are bleach-gi oiinds, dye-houses, rope* walks, tan-y aid-, 
breweries, printing-offices* plusler-kilns. tile-yui’fls. an ii ’ii- 
forge, a lypc-fouiidrv, u sugar refining- house, a loyal 
iiwnu factory, &c. The publication and sale tff hook^ i> an 
important branch of industry at Struab^mrg. Tncie i- a 
considerable trade carried on with othi:r parts of Fiancv*. 
and with Holland, Germany, Swit norland, and Italy, by 
means of Iho Rhine and the 111 and their coiiueotcd hum- 
gaiion; and much buhinea.s is done in the produce <vf ihc 
surrounding territory, whicdi includes corn. wine. U'hacco, 
madder, hemp, hops, saffron* &c. There uve four iiuporiunt 
\eaidy feirs ranch frequented by tho. Germans. 

Before the Revolnlum There was at Slriisbonrg a Pro- 
testant Univcrsitv* with four fiicuUies. It was o-lablowx tl 
by tho town council or lunate in 133Sasa g\rnnu.sisiin n 
public school : ihiH was changed into an academt, wiiii ibc 
}>ttwer of granting degrees i» art.s, by IIk* cmpcior 
inihanll., .vi>. 1566; and was raised io tin* rniikof u urn- 
versiiy by the onq)eror Ferdinand II., \.\). loJi. Tl.cio 
ate nbw two seminaries for tho Roumn C:uihi.lic pr e-t- 
huod; a Prote«<ant wminary, and a gymnassij.ii uv cvil- 
lege; u faculty of theology'of the Luiln.ran body; and 
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f.iculUi^s liw, rnovucij.v. sriminc, auJ literature; a uor- act entirely on Uie defensive, indiit-ed the Knglish general 
< 11 . tl class for traindut schooliuasieis ; a school uf mid- to take tneasuies for a retreat mto PortUvXiil.audto com- 
Ailiiry and a school of medwiuc ; a drawing-school ; a royal nienco, many moniha bel’oro iho votreat io«»k ]jlace. 
college, with a yhilosopincal appanilns ; a museum, a chains uf strums redovihia on the north of Lisbon, m ri»e 
cahinel of natni al history, a cabmcl of analoray, an ol>- expectation of being able there to resist etteciually the veiy 
servaiovy, a botanic garden, where lectures are delivered, superior forces of the enemy. 

and a public library of above 50,000 volumes; an unodernio The project formeil by Marshal Soult, in in oppoM- 
bocioty, which eonfora premiums : a society of agriculture, tion to that of l^ovd Wellington, affords also a good illusii.i- 
scicnccs. and a’-U; a Protestant Bible society; a society for tion of the nature of stiaiegical operations. The h rciini 
the relief of joung persons dischargcil from pnson who have general decided to advance towards Pampeluna in the liopc 
shown sympuniiis of penitence ; public baths; a noble ar- of being able to succour that place, and atlerwiirds to unite 
se.idl, including a bchool of artillery and a cannon-foundry ; his army with tliat of Suchet in Aragon : lie expeclcd also 
vast ban'acks for cavalry, infantry, and artillery; a montde to commtind the road along the Spanish froulier, by which 
pietc or loan -.(vieiy: thiec bospitaU, including one for he might liavc got to the rear of the allies in a Icrlile conn- 
orphans and one foi foundlings; two uiditary hospitals; a try, w^here his army c.ould have found suhsisleiue. (Niipim-, 
military jnison, a gaol, and a house of correction, to which vol. vi.) This project fading, and the battles ol the rvu-' 

IS atiached a lunatic asylum; :i number of government nees having forced the French army to act on the diicnbivo, 
otfu-es for liseal, judicial’, and administrative purposes; a Marshal Soult took measures fur protracting the war to liie 
mint, and a government stud /’/(/./nw.vj. It is tho utmost, ... • 

capital of the department; the scat of a bishop, w'ho is a In the defence of an extensive territory, since it i.« gene- 
suffiagan of the urchhishop of Besan^on, and whose dio- rally impossible to coVer tho whole, tho principles of sound 
* cso cornprebenrls liic departments xjf Bas Rhin and Ilaut strategy indicate that tho army should bo kept in force on u 
Hhin; the ycat crf a Lutheran e.onsiatory, ami of an aca- few of the most important positions. Bv securing Ihoe, ilio 
dcmie uni\orsitairu, and tho liead-quarteis of tho Ijfth niili- designs of the enemy may be more eflbclually frustrated 
i.ivy ir\ijion, which comprehends tho two departments of than if it were attempted to occupy every post m the coun- 
Ihis Rhin and Haul Rina. . try ; ftu* the different divisions of the army being in the lat- 

.Stra.sbourg wa.s the birthplace of Mentel, one of the ler case weak ond ill supported, they are liable to bo cut off 
fathers of llu? art of printing; of General Klebor, who was in detail, whereas the difficulty of dislodging a lingo body 
left by Bonaparte in conimund of the French army in Egypt ; of troops from one strongly intrenched position may deter 
..if the classical scholars Brunck, Oh.irlin, and Schweidiaeu- the enemy from attempting it : at the same time tho oecn- 
sor : and of the philanthropist Oberlin, pastor of the Ban do pation of that position by the defending army may paial}zo 
la IWhe, und In other of the scholar. Tho population of i his movements by rendering it dangerous for him to leave 
tho town is piiitly Pfole^iaiit and partly Roman C'athoUc. | in his rear a force w Inch might prcxent him from drawing 
Gcrmna may be considered as the native tongue of the in- i supplies from his magazines. The eviU attonding the 
iiabitards; but among tho educated classes both German j seininatioin of troops over a great extent of count ly are 
and Pdcnch ,iro u^ed. strongly exemplified in the surprise of the Auslnuiih by 

Tilt: arrondissement of Strasbourg has *111 area of 546 | Marshal Turenue. Tho French general caused ilm sevcial 
-qnare miles, and comprehends IG‘2 communes, wdlh a corps of his army to be drawn together towards Bufori ni 
V’lpularion, in 1^*31, of iOG.O.lO, and, in 1836, of *218,830. such a manner as not to excite notice; and fiorn thciMf 
it IS divided into twelve cantons or districts, each under a suddenly penetrating into Alsace, in the midst of the cue 
jUHiice of the peace. The bishopric dates from the fourth my's quarters, he defeated the troops bcfoic they luid lime 
century : the bishop liad formerly the title of prince of the to unite. 

empire, and was a suffragan of the archbishop of Mdinz or STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, a municipal but not u 
M aycnco. I paiUamentary borough in the Stratford division of Barlkh- 

STRATE'GY flrom the Grouk vrparrjyitu which may way hundred, in the county of Warwick, 96 miles rmrih- 
bc translated 'generalship*) is, properly, tho science of west of the General Post-office, lAindon, by Uxhridsrc. Him- 
cjiuhinnig and employing the means which the different consiiold, Wycombe, Oxford, Woodstock, and Shipdon on- 
'nr.oichos of the art of war afford for the purpose of forming Stour. 

.'.ojccls of operations and of directing great military move- Stratford was a place of some consequeiico three centuries 
numts: it Was formerly distinguished from the art of mak- before the Conquest. The manor was nududod in the pos 
ing dispositions, and of manceuvring, when in the presence &e,ssions of the bishopric of Worcester, the holders of wh 'di 
of iho enemy; but military waiters now, in general, com- obtained choricrs from the earl iCi king.s of ilic Iff.niin^cmt 
prebend sill these suhjeols under the deuommalion.s of family for a market and five yeiirly lair-^. In Iho rcii;n 'd' 
ij^rand and elementary taclica. [Tactics.] Edward VI. the manor ramc by exchange to Dudley, curl of 

Strategy consists chielly in making choice of convenient Warwick and duke of Nortliumherhind, and has sinc<; then 
hasi .s tfortified places or strong positions) in order to place passed Ihrouglt \ariou?- hands. There was some sUirmiihiru^ 
mere in Micurity the military csiabhshments of an army; here in iho great civil war (a.d. lG4‘2-:j). But tho pnncipd 
such a . the barracks, hospitals, and magazines of ammuni- interest of the town is derived From ii.s havin'r h • * n il.c 
lion and provisions, previously to commencing offensive birih-place of Shnkspere (a.d. 1504). ami the place to which 
o|>criuions,or in coutemplationof the army being compelled he retired in his niaturor yeai-s. and where he died (a.h. 
to act on the defensive. In the former case, it may be ne- 1616). [Shahwspkrk, William.] In a.d. 1769 a fcstixal 
ccssai y to decide on undertaking the siege of some fortress termed * the Jubilee’ was cidebrutcd at Strutford. in lioiunir 
on u frontier, for the purpose of holding the i.eighbonring of Shakspere, luirler the direction of Garrick. The fe-tival 
dihUict in subieciiou, and commanding the ioad.s by which was allended by a great concourse of persons of lank ; bni 
It may be thought convenient to penetrate into the enemy’s the incongruity’ of many of the urrangemcints provoked tlie 
country, or by which tho provisions and warlike stores may satire of Some of the wits of the day. A Irieiniial fc.siiv.vl 
he brought up to the immediate seat of the war. In the in honour of Shakspore has been celebrated these last few 
latter c-jsc, choice is to be made of po^uions strong by na- years. 

ture, or which may be made so by art, in order that ihe ' The town stands on the west or right bank of ilk* A\o>!. 
army may be enabled to dispute the ground gradually, to and is approaclied from London by a long stone bridge ot 
harass tho enemy b> frequent skirmiahes. or to prevent him fourteen pointed arches, erected m "the reign of Heiu) Vll. 
from receiving supplies by intercepting bis convoys on tho ot the sole charge of Hit Hugh Ciopton. lord mayor c.f 

don, and widened of late years. There is aiioihor hndee 
Thus, afrer the battle of Villoria (1813) the allied British just below, by which a railroad is can ual aevos'i ili« river, 
and Spanish armies be in f? at a great distance from the and ut the south ond of the town is a wooden fo<,i-bnd‘*e. 
o/igiual base of operations in Portugal, and it being intended The streets are irregularly laid out, but the prinripA ones 
to carry the war into Fi ance, Lord Wellington Undertook are well- paved and remarkably clean. They arc lie hied in 
to be'.5t»ge S‘ Sebastian and to blockade Fampoluna, in the winter with oil. The old houses are, many ol llietn. 
ordc;, i»y tho possession of those places, to have secure sta- eoiumodious and well-built ; some of the inodcM n ones winch 
rions fur his rcciints and magazines while the army ad- are interspersed among them are capacious and haiid- 
vuitcod into the mountainous districts between St. Jean some. : The town has iimreuseil considerablv duniig Jiho 
Pied-de-Port and ihe sea. On the other hand, the convic- last few years, and many iiouses liave been huilt in the o.A- 
tion, iu 1809, that llie British army would be compelled to skirU. The church is at the souih-easteni corner of the 
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town, near tne bank of the river. It is ‘ a largo aofl hand- 
some cross-ohorch, the nave only soparatod for service. 
The transept, tower, and some parts of tho na\e are early 
Knj 4 lish. Tho tower appears to have been strengthened by 
nndorbuilding the anlient arches by others of perpendicular 
character. Tho upper part of it is decorated, with curious 
circular windows, having varied tracery. Tho south aisle is 
decorated, with some good windows; tho west end of the 
nave, witli the piers, arches, and clerestory, are porpendi- 
' ulav. Ks H the north porch. Tho chancel’ is lale perpen- 
dicular, and a fine specimen of its date. On the north wall is 
fSItakc'spcare’s (Shakspere’s) monument; on tho south side 
aro some stone stalls, and there are many of the wood stalls 
ruiuauung. in tho south aisle of the nave are tho remains of 
some stone stalls which have had rich canopies. In somo of 
the windows aro portions of good stained glass. The pre- 
sent hint is modern ; the antient one, after being long a re- 
ceptacle for rain water, is now carefully preserved in a gen- 
tle munS gulden. It appears to have been pert>endicnlar, of 
elegant design and good execution. Tho same gentleman 
riKo preserves part of tho antient cross.* (Rickraau, Kuay 
r.^t Gothic Amhitpcturc, Appendix.) Tho remains of Shak- 
sporc :iie buried in the chaticel, oti tho north side, and are 
covered witli a stone bearing this inscription : — 

i^oikI frf'nil, fur J«»sas’ fortienfe 

Ti> 'lijr;* the unt'loiised henirv; 

be \e inioi yi vp'trrs Uiuh Mtonei, 

Aud ('(ir'.t be he yt motes niy boaee. 

The monument against the wall is surmounted by a half- 
loFinili cfligy of Shalispcre. executed with some taste and 
skill. It was originally coloure<l to represent life. Benoafh 
the ctlioy is n poetical inscription consisting of a Latin di- 
stich aiid six lines of English verso ; below the inscription is 
the rcc.oid, ‘OiniT Aivo. Doi. 16 Id, Aetatis 53, Die 
A t).' TIio ohurcli at Stratford was eollegiate. 

Ih’sulos I he parissli church (hero is a chapcLof-oaso, an- ! 
t»cnilv the ohapol belonging to tho hretliren and .sisters of | 
til • guild nf the Huly Cross. At the dis^toiution of monas- I 
t»'‘ iustiuitions, the possessions of this fraternity passed to 
:i\« Clown, iirul were granted after some years to iho cor- 
pur:vii«‘u of Stralfoi'd ftir j^periiio purposes. The chapel is 
if Kite porpcmhcular chnacter, much like the chancel of 
«lic pfiiisli church. It was adorned within with frcisco- 
iiauitisigi of sinitulur character, which, after having boon 
liMig coie.od With whitowiish, were discovered during somo 
They wore too much injured however to 
ilii;'.'- .y their being preserved. Adjoining tho chapel is the 
■ -I of till! uuild. an antient building, which has undergone 
much alleriiiion. The lower part is used tor tho business 
-d the corporation, the upper part is occupied by the grarn- 
mar-sclujol. Tho residence.^ of the schoolmaster and vicar, 
wall iho rhapid and the hull of tho guild, form three sides 
of a quadrangle. The town-hall, which is used for the 
Inigfi meoting.s of tho corporation ami for other public 
purposes, IS a modern building (a.d, 1768) of the Tuscan 
order. Tho principal rooni« 60 feet by 30, has some por- 
traits ; among tliom are one of Sliakspere by !^njamin 
Wilson, and one of Garrick by Gainsborough.'^ Outside of 
tho building, on the west side, are the arms of tho corpora- 
tion : and on tho north side, in a niche, is a statue of 
Sluikspere. There are meeting-houses for Independents, 
IJaptisis, and Wesleyan Methodists. Part of the antient 
house, in which Shakspere U said to have been born, is 
standing in Henley Street on tho north side of the town: 
a room is pointed out as the very chamber of his birth, and 
it may bo really so • it U covered with the names of visitors. 
[»SnAKsi*ERK ] ‘New Place,’ the residence of Shak^re 
111 his lalior years, was pulled down (a.i>. 1 759) by the Rev. 
Francis (iastroU, the owner, who bad previously (a.d. 1756) 
cut down the famous mu) berry'- tree planted by the poet’s 
own baud. Tho present theatre, a neat brick budding, is 
iqipiopriately placed within the precincts of Shtikspere’s 
garden. 

Thu parish of Old Stratford* in which the town stands, 
iWis ail area of 6860 acres; the population in 1831 was as 
loilows: the borough of Stratford, 3488; the hamlet of Lud- 
diugton, 127 ; outskirts of the boro^k and other purls of 
the parish, 1556 : together, 6171. l^ere wore in the town 
67'! houses, inhabiiod by 683 families; 21 houses unin- 
habited, and 2 building. Tho only manufacture is that of 
Florentine silk buuons; the trade of the plaee^ though not 
great, appears to bo increasing. Tho navigation of the 
Avon commences here. The Stratfbrd-iipon-Avon canal 
P. C., No. J 13G. 


runs from the north side of tho town to the Worcester and 
Birmingham canal in the parish of King’s N<>rton mvir 
Birmingham. It was made under several acts passed from 
A.i>. 1793 to A.i>. 18'21. The Stratford and MoreU.n r:u\- 
way (constructed under Acts passed from a.d. 1821 to \.i>. 
1833) extends from near the termination of the canal to 
the town of Moreton- in-Marsh, Gloucestershire, IG miles, 
with a branch (2i miles) to Shipaton>on-8tour, in a de- 
tached portion of Worcestershire. The railroad consisu 
of a single track, and horses are tho moving- power : the 
milway crosses the Avon by a bridge. The cxial brought by 
iho canal from tho South Staffordshire Coalfield [Stav- 
iroRDSHitts] is scnt forward to Moreton and Shipston by the 
railway; and stone and agricultural produce are brought 
back. The market at Stratford is now held on Friday, ami 
IS a considerable corn and cattle market. There are two 
yearly fairs, beside a statute- fair and several great cattle- 
markets. 

Stratford is a municipal borough, but tho borough limits 
do not include the whole town. The corporation was 
formed by a charter of Edward VL, a.d. 1553 ; ‘and by the 
lale Municipal Reform Act has 4 aldermen and i2 coun- 
cillors. An enlargement of the boundary has been rocom- 
mended. The borough is not to have a commission of the 
peace except on petition and grant. The borough courts 
had fallen into disuse previous to the passing of the act. 
The income of tho ^rporalion is considerable, consisting of 
the produce of the estate of the guild of the Holy Cross, 
and of the tithes forrmirly possessed by the college of priests 
belongin'^ lo the parish church. The corporation maintain 
an almshoaM) and the free grammar-school, and pay sti- 
pends to the vicar of Stratford and to a chaplain or vicai s 
assistant. 

The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 
with a glebe-house : it is in the rural deanery of Kineton or 
Kington, in the archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester. 

There were in the whole parish, in 1 833, two infant-'«chuol<, 
with 240 children of both sexei : fourteen day-schools wiili 
664 children (viz. 432 boys and 204 girls, and 2^ children 
of sex not stated); and three Sunday-schools, with Jiwi 
children ; besides which, two of tho day-schools, partly sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, with 130 boys and (50 
girls, were also Sanday-sohools. Two of the day-schooh^, 
with 130 boys and 70 girls, were national scIkioIs; another, 
with 12 boys, 9 !|s^ the free grammar-school; and a fourili, 
with 23 children, was supported by voluntary coiilrihuiions: 
the remainder, except the two which were aUo Sunday- 
schools, were private schools. 

STRATFORD, FENNY. [Bvckinghamsihre.] 

STRATFORD, STONY. [Buckinghamshire.] 

STRATA. In Geology, both the separately deposited layers 
of ruck, and the rocks formed of these similar layers, accu- 
mulated together, have received the name of strata. Dr. 
William Smith uses tho term in the latter sense, and in ge- 
neral this is the meaning attached to it in those useful tabular 
expositions of the * Series of Strata,’ in various districts of 
the globe, which are now familiar to geologists. In special 
and local descriptions of rocks, the several beds arc com- 
monly enough called strata (eoucheSf French), As a 
general scheme showing tho rank frequently assigneil to 
these and other terms, the follow'ing view may be useful, 
the most comprehensive term being to the left:-— 

Systems, Formations, Strata. Beds, Laminm. 

The terms series and group are very conveniently em- 
ployed to collect under one head for purposes of reasoning, 
any of the laminm, beds, strata, ibrmatioiis, or systems (or 
parts of one formation and' parts of another), without any 
other limit than that intpose*! by thb principle of grouping. 
For instance^ the Bekmnitic Serm of strata imdiulos the 
Has formation, lower, middle, and upper oolite formations, 
and the green-sand and chalk formations; it includes two 
systeoQS of strata: by the Trilnbitit Series of strata wo 
may understand the whole of the Palaeozoic deposits cv 
cepting perhaps the magnesian limestone and the oldc.st of 
the slaty rocks. (^Stbatificatiow i Geology, &c.] 

STRAO’ICO, SIMONE. COUNT, born at Zara, in 
Dalmatia, in 1730, of a family originally from Candi.!. 
studied at Padua, where he took his doctor’s degree, and 
was made prolessor of medicine in that Univeisiiy when 
only twenty-five years of age. In 1761 he accompanied to 
Eagland the ambassador sent by the Venetian Mmatc to 
congratulate George III. on his accession ; and on his ro^ 
turn to Padua he succeeded the JHorquis Poietii in tho 

Veil. \Xlll. -P 
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< Lff and tiavigatiuft. Ho wrote* ftfveral 

vn I r*n bv»han!ii ^tmdU^diostatie.s, and lijion naval archi- 

i. ’V'lMio !uu In I SOI he waa appoinlod by Iho 

govennnont of tl»o Italian i^epublic to the vbuir uf naviga- 

ii. iii ill th' Utnu;r.-ily of Pavia, urtd under Napoleon’s 
li’.ngtkMi i J’iKdv he wus mado lu spooler genotal of roads, 
livois, iiii 1 iMJjaU, und Ri»ualov of the kingdoih and kiiigUt 
of th<! ii -ii cnowii. Alter tlfd Uestoiaiiou the ompoior of 

Vuslni him the cross of the order of St. 1-euiRjUh 
Coimi Su.iiieo died at Milan, in IS*J4. at the age of ninei>- 
fo'i:', H ^ pinirMpul workfare— It * Riircolta di Pioposi- 
,,.'111 iV biio'-ialhiit ed Idtudlioa,’ Padi^va, 1773; 2, * Voca- 
' dj Miiina,’ 3 vols. 4io.. Milan, )813^144 a work 

iii(h ’.\a^ \VniiuMl in iho Itulinn Inn/iioge. Siraticn tud- 
li‘fM'1 tiK* naulK'ul expressions, used by the VeikniuiiN 
ri-mi’i, iind Gt‘UtK‘»e, lu iho tune of rliair maritiihe greai- 
ivvs-. nud added thr^ modern e\pressiun3 adopted from the 
Vii-mh ind English; 3, * Itibhograba di Marina.* 
d. ‘ M Viiruvii PoUioni'. Avchiteciura cum E ierr it alien i- 
bus ,I Poleni el Counnenlariii Variorum,* Udine, 1825. 
TIj'S la an t‘\i*elh:ot ediiion ofVilntvius, wiih iniportHiil 
and roniments by Poh.ni and Sfralico, and \vtt>. 
pL’bhs.ljod after the laticr’s deaih. Sriarieo wa^ ohe of ihi‘ 
i.u'-i di- nnguished ineti of .sc.ienoc In Italy. His eabtuet of 
in . l.'lv i.it sliipbodding. and his ro'lection ofbookif relunvtj 
i*'H' art of nanjf iiion, wcjo bettiivaih.Mi by him to the 
Loiiibtiido Yoneitan king<lom, and ihej^have been pUecd 
in ih*f library of the Idsiiiutc of Milan 
tMaffci, Lrttetutnrix Ha'inyia: Ijiooraplncal Notice of 
StrfriivM. in ihe ' .Aiilobigia' of P\< renefe. \ol. xU) 

SrR.‘\Tn’'lCh\T10N. Mnioi&l masses, sopuraUdy do- 
po-ited, and aiMnged into r irallel layers under iho intln- 
"Uee of grav.iaiMu, comp.se a iarge porliou of tlie known 
rooky ciust of ihc taitii, and w called sliHlified imUs, 
oil, el* inas5.o*<. In which no s'ich successive depositiim and 
{oi: ioiiv'v to bo hounded by onginally hon/onral .‘‘Urfaie.s is 
d^’. are locally prevalent, and rccoiv»» ihe name of 
t .i'.iijii lik'd n<*ks: th'*y a o pcucittlly 'iuppo^od to be of 
1 fiicous origin; the fornioo are iBiHily kiiouu to bo Ihe 
i’uit of .HodimeuUiry aygrc.Miion niider wiiier. To riicb 
I'lass there are exceptions Parts of certain liinesloiic rocks, 
lormed in waicr, us modern coial letds, are leallv not 
a* all or vmy ‘ lightly HiratiQed : and ceriain melted j 
Ha ka which hiHo spread in sin cessive shcois like lava ; 
• j’H>r unt'ent. surfaoos, or have been forced by great lateral 
p'cssure bctwC'Cn really siraiiCitMl rooks, o fieri ftssuuio the 
^I'pHfctn aspect. Without now dweding on these and 
:al other exceptional eases, it is our purpose to present 
gi'neral \iew of the present State of knowledge of the 
pi'.enoM'ona of STmtiftcation, as exhibited in rocks which 
. ij Hv rlearly the fact of their mineral particles Laving I ecu 
hcpuraiely subject, during the aggregation of the mass, to 
the inlluence of graviiatioii, wbde partinUy supported m 
nu’difi lighter than themselves, an water and air, and geife* 
rally irdluonecd by l^lcrul movements, such as occur in a 
^t^lle of iKituie in those almost universal fluids. 

J. i*et lis Huppoae a case of a shower of comminuted mtne- 
rd maltcr failtu^ through a hmiled section of ah* on tljo 
ground. It wdl bo iRiUectcd in a conical form, the slopes of the 
Mine liAMUg refcivnce to ilio velocity of descent of the sandy 
yrjviicUi^., ibo mutual enpporr they yield one lo another, and 
iho fi)i m «»i ilio surface on which they fall. Omittnlg these 
sources i‘f \aiifiUoii, the slopo-s of .the conical heap will be 
•.on-rally wi*hin moderate limits of nniformity, and the in- 
t liiiiition (tf ilkcso slopes cofistitutes whui is culled the UHg^e 
of tr'-sL A second shower of such sandy matters faiiing 
liiiifonnly, will Cover thti cone with a |>a>aHet sheath, and 
thus conical strata niuy result from such operations 
lepeuted. (bco diagram No. 1.) The nearest ttualo^y to tins 
No. h 



Vor^if-d section olf.HtrMa totoitnl by <uuir.4i MipriV'«Hd<«i^fillW>tctiesTy,- 

type of stratifu'rtllfcut nccuis in a volcanjc CdttC ; irhi^re how- 
ever i'>« sho’*M‘i‘s of ashes falling not uinifonhlj^} jb^ *** 
feren* /M.iritiiies lu dift'ercnt; direction*, the rc»tdt i* a 
Htmimy ov imperreclly concontiic Hiratifieation^ ciiantc- 
tvri‘)(ic of cause, sbd prnseniing on a cross-action ' ati 
ippearanca os in the diagram No. 2. 

2. If further wc suppose a shower of ashes or sands to 


No, 2 . 



HuntontU «i*cliou «f iitrata fuciuerl I'v fdlhuif of Abbes Toun»t a vi-riiottl axis* 
irn^giiliirly. 

bo much affected while failing by horizontal currents of 
air; in i Ins case the supposed conical heaps No. I will he 
drifted, so as to show strati Heat ton inclined or dipping from 
the wnidy qnarler. (See diagram No. 3.) Similar elfecU miuht 
follow the drifting of karid which had fallen into heaps. 

No. 3. 



rlr{)r<fiU9 of ijy tlif ofFm:! of wliol. 

If the cnncriis of air changed their direction ut intervals, 
there would arise complication of thcfttraia, oblique 
caUofkSt such a* are often sjccti in sandy rucks and sand- 
bllis, and these would bo more or le^,s disjlilK't as the inter- 
val between iho winds had been iTiarki‘d by vegelath'n, 
sediment, 01 any oilier cause of conholidaiion of the sujfticcs. 
(Sou No. 4.) * 

No. I 



Obllfpt«> liKmuatiuii tn ^sa-nd ahu 

3. On surfaces of loose ^and once depositod, under ■what- 
ever of the ioHuonoe.s sinred. winds have iho pouei* of piti’ 
ducing other effects; tvind-i eddying oiriong tho incijii.iiiiu s 
of partially grass-grown sandhills, excavate* in them ciicular, 
oval, or irregulur pits, and make ridges and crests of fan- 
tastic forms. (Diag. No. a.) Winds also wear away by 

No. 6. 



horicontal action iho edge* of these basins and crests, and 
make appearaneoil of level straliflcaiion. as water which 
changes leVol wears Us banks in parallel lines. Winds ul.^o 
b^thair peculiar action on tluid or loose mas.scs, which move 
with a diderent velocity from the cUrronlof ait, pioducu 
undulations on the surface of the sand lying acro&s the cm- 
rent, and much resembling the * ripple or current m.iik' 
(Which is a secondary phenomenon from the same ciiuso) 
on the bods of sand below agitated water. 

Xlie falling velocity in air of ihe different soils of 
mineral particles which enter into tho compobition of rorks 
is not materially different, even if tiie ma.sses be consider- 
ably in »i*e; but both in regard to falling in Mater 

aiW'driftutg by wind or water, the specific gravity arnl 
thb magnitude of tlte massea require to be taken into 
aocettht. 

For our pn^nt piittw>»e it is sufficient to observe tbu* in 
a illix.4ttre of pebblasend sand, .subject to driaing, theic is 
nn angle of ascent which limits the movemeni of ih« i,ob- 
blw, aud wt allovrs the sands to pass on. Hence, on the 
the almost stationary pebbly beach is mavirined 
a» ibe landward side by parallel ridges of moving aandhilk, 
end thus a separation is offiected of the bases of couglonte- 
rate* and the bases of sandstones. 
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ir now, infitoad of nomrainutcd matermU fulling throiigb | 
aiL' uii Uiti land or drifted by wind over lU gurfane, wc j 
iU)n|;inc siioU materials falling uki and sinking in Lakan 
pevlW'.tly oalm, or the sea always in motion, other eSecis 
will follow, and other farms of stralidcation will mttU. In 
a Uiko the sodinient may be svtpposed to falTve^'tically 
downwards, and. except the bed of the thke he very irregu* 
lar, to settle in layers or strata of considerable unumr- 
mity. The I^hst lateral moment, by mixing the suspended 
inaitcr through the water, would tend to widen the deposit, 
and to bll u|> tho inequalities of the lake-bed, so that by 
m.triy repetitions a very irregular subaqueous surface would 
be equali/A’d and luveUed. This effect is perhaps actually 
witoeissed in the sediment called trass which bos in the 
valley of Brohl, neat Andprnuch ; this is apparently 
derived from volcanic dust slraufied iq the water which 
reueivod the. shower of ashes, (Mo. 6.) Hosides showers of 

Nq. 6. 



Arratij^cMneut of a«he<) fnllihg; iu slatiai 


ashes lakes and the sea receive com minuted miqernl suh- 
siinu-cs from shores wasted by tides and stornxs, and from 
ii\crH which tvanspovt. detritus from the interior of the 
country. In a very calm lake the sediment from the influx 
of rivers subsides under the influence of gravitation down- 
wards and conirminicatod motion forwards, so that a kind of 
lionicul stratification in a delta continually advancing with 
a level top into the lake is tho result. In this delta the 
an-mgeinent of tho strata is probably such as to cxlnhu 
svuco'^sivc layers dipping forward into tho lake, but there 
fiiai also bo some more horizontal linos depending on the 
'.('p.iraiiun of the coarser and finer sediment, uwmg to their 
oijctpiul fiilhng Mdticity in water. Hortn^ver the coai'^er 
Mwhsueiit will UiU near the point where the stream enters, 
uud the finer will ho longer su*»ptMuled in water, ho t runs- 
p>*i-ic'i fii Uicr, and rest uu more hmizontal surfaces and 
ih;i» a new confiplu'ati.m of the strata wiU aiise, as ropro- 
I'cniod in No. 7 . 

No. 7. 


lV‘pr.!.U'.on of co.'iri.c gravel autl (pi a«<t fine clay (c) lii a Likfl l»jr a 
I Ivor itj 


Tho earthy materials ponied into the soa by rivers follow 
the sHiTio y:cn«.'ial laws of distribution, but are subject to the 
rnlh:i!/nal otrorls td* tides and storms* The effeefs of ihesti 
ngemMos are exhibited in groat distinctness mi coasts which 
voufrMut Molenl winds and tho full oce,anic flow, and which 
ar<' margined by pebbles and sands. The sands with ripplo- 
niarUcd surfaces gently inclined extend to some distance tic- 
low low-water, the pebbles spread upwards In more slctqdy 
inclined lunks thy^n up and , left bjr the breakers 
in heaps, long pamllcV ridges, and terraces.' A contempo- 
raneous surlace.unjj|po9ition |n such ca^Htnay he as r^pre- 
R('nted in No. 8, where clay or sand below ^oVwaier, and 


No. 8. 







pebbles buWeen low and bieU waiet; appear ia a aon- 
iinuous layer. Such a surface from, tliat fiauad under 

a « uiin lake by file oQuuavu sloim^qf its pabblf laminm to- 
wqva the wbUe the fake ^osU baa coiiveaiuQpes in 
luu same part. , . 

Such qppqavapoe^ af kasf; may perbape be 

rccogutsed amojng tba strata a^Thpapyiug «oab aud ui 
other groups of poqks where tho upa^lW sUlie af < gvauur 
lar matonals aufil antiept qxposuro of thogi Iqlatiiml agba- 

twu supply ^be iieces^ai'y c<mditian». 


Near the shore various causes locaUy .ii o|V:vyti.)n are 
known to produce on the sca-bed Uiatobliqvie aud v.vrMu^iy 
directed lamination which has been alie.idy iiriUf'L'>l us an 
eflect of wind (diagram No. 4), and may bo se.-) an 
ordinary Qocunoiice in the sections of * diluvium’ ai;«l lu 
the banks of rapid rivtirs which change irregular]) tia tr 
channel. (See the notice of this |^cci in the valley of tl.o 
Arve, ill Ly ell’s fVtVtciV/c.? of CieoTogjf.) Among the Miaii- 
fled rocks this appearance is common, li occurs in 
SuasQX among wcaluoa strata supposed to beef fluvial :ii 
origin ; at Nottingham in new red-.«aiifiston*\ whif h 
contains no inioroal evidence of the nature of iho. vv it^i 
ip which it was arranged; in njill-^ione gni of VorUshiro, 
and in the ooliie of Weston near Mali uu, and Old Douu 
near Bath, winch aie all dupobits from the bca. li is 
perhaps im practicable to deiermme by more mspcctn^M 
of the (dilique lamination alluded* to the cxiict otdi:r of 
phenomena which occasioned it. Tidal agitation, fluxijiih' 
violence, the force of temporary inmularions, sea cui ii ot,s, 
each and all of ihe^e may have been concerned in the ph.*- 
nomena of this nature, which are so frequent in pebbly 
sandHtonoi, and in general we may be justified in bcheving 
that such appearances may be safely ascribed in ino.'^t ch-cs, 
to irregular violence of shallow water; while :n ioganl to 
tlu$ more regular and cxteudtMl parallel bminaUon of ordi- 
nary niicaccDu.s sundstonas. and htiil mere the fine uuifinm 
deposiis of clay and argillacv^ous limci&tonu, uiubi be lefened 
to tho wider and gentler lutlucncu and longer 
duo to calmer, that w t'» say, generally deeper staler, fartln r 
from shore. 

The origin of tho materials of stratified rocks is selknit 
ohitcure, Couglotnc rates fu\l of pebbles rounded by aun- 
tioii, sandstones with gmjus wortr and louudod, ^hrilcs iiid 
t clays with broken and scattered mica, and di.s«.eni mated 
fragments of other minerals, aru so similai to oidin.iry iv- 
cuniulaiions by the diurnal agency of uaier, (iiat no pjfs./ii 
can hesiiale about the origin of such raateriais. Alariy of 
thcseaie rdcuifnpo^ile rocks ; as iliooUl red-sfind-iione nMiyJo- 
lueraiea, which contain pieces of <juarlz fv'Hu miiicral veois, 
and masses qf previously consoUdaled uvauwacke 
as new ved-bandstonc, scorn to bo deri\cd from u ailing 
bhorps or the detritus of inundations; and certain schiMOac 
hods in the older strata of Pevon. Cornwall, ami Shrop'^lui.- 
! are positively aggregations of ashes, scatteied by vob-uiin' 
CKpkisuMis on ^„aotiont ocean. It has been lonje^’iaud 
that iho samo bxpVanation may apply to some other purlin!:, 
of tho great series of Palecozoic slaty rocks, and in a few 
cases a direct ruqggmqratiun »f the mateiiak of trap rorks 
, (Oban) or grAmio rocks traillstone grit ot Dcrbyshiiv> ap- 
pear. Well stratified htoesiones have probably been formed 
from precipitation of carbonate of lime, us now hap])tMis in 
lakes and lu the sen ; ami the limited portions of the sanio 
rocks which show no such structure, are ofien ceita ulv 
known to be, like modern i*eefs, the fruit of ooralM^o.ir-iis 
polypiaria. 

The changes to which the fiedimeatury deposits, wluch 
were the origin of stratifiofl rocks* have been subjoi t siiif'c 
their aggregation, are so considerable, ai to gain for tlu'!!i, 
in extrejno cases, the cUstioctito iiile of k/ * 

Jfocks. 

CunsnUidalion qf mass is the. first of these change-f to 
which wo may here oUude. It appears to be a phenomenr.:! 
principally due U\prw»rr* qijv in tho Uuriod prat of Dam- 
monr, and the, hvried days yf Holdoirness, the original i\ 
Ijght smdt unooudet^eA beau compviui.,ed th 

some, considnrahiin fiinvnexs^ sojidity^ aud we^ht; so m iv- 
apovtaf antioqV^KVf* pressure appear^ to be a suflic cijt 
caviact for tWh conden!p%d, ufieu.shaJy consfstoucc. But 
poipriitbaii Ibi* must hq a.pjncaled to i^v iho iwlut aU^ n -4’ 
limestone* end Kgudstono. The particles ot those 
cohere with tbiqe^hy a jn^qcess of iniernai nmUTCwKn 
wEftW*moulfi nttd it appears, iq bo a fair infercnco from 
Duwrous facts, that among iutiueniial of tih* 

OXdMug fausq» of this molocqbr aaion U iho iuterual heat 
of the globc—locally m%nifest^ in the indui atiou of s.u a- 
mosses in th^ vtcinily of' trap dy^eeand other igneous 
reck maawesi andgeueiaUy oxhihuetl tu the harducjis, &>»!- 
inetrical structure, ami ci^etalj^id aspect of tlm lower ami 
niore Rutieiit stratum may be suppoifcd to iiov^ been 
more aubjeck and for a time thou tho otbiMs to the 

ittlbience of aubtqrrafUean hoar. ^ 

Very unequivocal signs gf this action of heat appear in 
the. Vicinity of Uw granite rocke of Cumberland, IXjvou, 
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(‘■jrnwall, Wicklow, &(*., hiiU norhaps llioy arc soMotu ab- 
sent from such Ouc of the most ordinary of 

such oflccts is ihiMir’.i-Jopimjnt, in the tnass of the sitati- 
lied rocks, of peculiar crNstals, us felspar near the granite 
of V\\i3i(lalo Head, in virtue of which slates beeomxi por- 
phyry; of hoi uhkndo and chiustohte in those of Skiildaw, 
jufc^t as garneis aie deve^ped in argillaceous beds near the 
I rap rock‘d oi Teesdale and Anglesey. [Hocks.] 

Titoic »> some daiigur of carrying too far the application 
• f dorlnnc. The metaruorphism of rocks is a real and 
\cj) extensive phenomenon, but wo must have always a 
reason for referring to this class any peculiar appearances 
of ^UaIifled rucks which differ from the ordinary appearances 
of ( uuimon aqueous sediments. We must not ascribe to 
ro .'inun^emout of molecules whut is not consistent with 
^uch an effect, nor without examination call textures of 
rooks imperfect cryslalfization and re-arrangement of mo- 
lecules which perhaps may bo only due to disintegration 
and re aggrogation of masses. 

A caxeuf ihi> kind is very important; the primary strata 
of gneiss and mica-schist arc often, without examination, 
hnt inersly by applying us a uinvei'sal consequence what 
oMilv depends on very partial inquiry, declared to be cTy.s- 
noh/.ed, or Crystalline, or crystalloid rocks; when, in fact, 
iTi many oases they are roally, as MacCuUoch knew, strati- 
hod ug ^rogations of the disintegrated parts of crystnllizod 
lurks, and in others show evidence of the same origin, dis- 
guised by subsequently applied heat. [Geology— /V«V/J a/'y 
/-Vr/W^.j 

Some oaiieauf re- arrangement of particles depend on mole- 
cular action, not excited by heat, but determined to parlicular 
i‘r*iitrcs by l.ho pieviou<^ existence there of solidified bodies. 
Oolite IS an example of common ,occunence among liine- 
of the secondary class, and few things arc more iiiter- 
^tiiig to evauiine than a polUhed slab of the uolito of the 
iuoun(;>iii hniestono of Bristol and Lancashire, or the piso- 
lite of Wills, In the centre of the spherical grains of the 
I'.a'mcr, and in or nruir the a.xis of the less regular nodules 
uf ihe latter, are grains of sand, hits of shells, or small fora- 
mini fora, and round the^o parallel coats of carbonate of lime 
;ne neatly ai.d concentrically arranged. An extremely 
'cirge and irregular pisolitic nodule gives us the link be- 
tween llui'^e roncretionary arrangements and the ‘nodules’ 
(. 1 * ‘ ills' of linicstono and ironstone which enclose pieces of 
])!.:uis, leallis of ferns, sheUs, bones, or ilsh-sculcs, and lie 
.!. parallel layers in the coal-shales, lias clays, See. These 
liU are evidently formed- by accretion round Iho organic 
I'sject'! which they enclose, and the process is the more cu- 
iiOU'*, because the matter of the ball is usually more calca- 
n-oys t>r more ferruginous than the sniTouiiding matrix, 
■lu-l sroins to have been collecled from out of ii by sorno 
pnnshiir elective atiiadion depending on tlic naluro of the 
o giuiic body. (See-Diagiara No. 9.) 

No. 9. 
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:Lnv>v.ii«til uf A>‘p<>siteU mniter in ncKltileH. round orscuuiu or inur;;san'e 
iiidAsrsi tf, one of Uictie cracked ah in 

In addition to this process it has frequently happened 
that ilie ‘ ball’ has been cracked internally across by <ujbse- 
rjuont contraction during ro/ufo/n/u/r'ont and the cracks are 
tilled by CM ibonate of lime, iron pyrites, silica, &c, iutro- 
.'lucod through the apparently solid texture of the external 
parl.s according to the peculiar circumstances of the opera- 
tion. Thus by a peculiar species of eioctricol transfer, 
analogous to wlyt is supposed in tlie c!ise of mineral veins, 
the internal cavities become filled, and the result is the sep- 
tarium, for whose formation internal heat was once deemed 
necessary by the ,'ulvocates of the Hut ton ion hypiolhesis. 
(Playfair’s Ulustrixtionn, p. 30,) Derived from sources so 
\Mrious, and aggregated under aqueous agencies so diver- 
ified in respect of power and direction, it is not surprising 
ihiil tin; St ratified rocks present tbemsolves in a variety of 
‘\pptv?i;iiico.*i. It is clear that in the same bed of the an- 
iiont sea, or on the same basin of the actual sea, conterapo- 
raneous surface* of deposition might extend over calcareous, 
argil lacoous||iaieuaceous, and pebbly depoi>its: that In dif- 
fcMont basinscoutemporaneous deposits might be extremely 
uulike ; and that metammpiiism, more or less importantt 


must be allowed to have often further inci cased such origb 
iial diversity. Yet, nolwithstunding those limitations, it 
appears to be a fact sufficiently established that llieic are 
general characters of nnneial composition and struct ural 
aggregation which arc associated with the strata t»f each 
great pei%d of the earth’s history, so as more or less com- 
pletely to diatinguisU one period from another. [Gkolooy.] 

STRATON, the sou of Arcesilaus, and a native ul 
Lampsacus, a Beripulelic, who about u.V. *2h0 uinlcr- 
look the charge of the Peripatetic school after 'nioopln as lu'^. 
Ho was the master of Ptolemy Philadelpbus, and was well 
paid for his services. 

Hespecting his doctrine only scattered bint-> can bo 
gathered, as all Ins works have perished, lie differed fioni 
his master Ari.stolle on certain points. Ho inaiiUaiiied iluit 
there was a principle of iimtion destitute of inlelli^^eiiee in- 
herent in all matter; which principle causes nil cvnujubilioii 
and decomposition of bodies; that the world, in rouse 
quence, was not formed by an cxtraniuiidane deity, nor by 
any intrarnundane aniniuting pervading intelligence: but it 
was formed by the innate force of matter, which iiioiiicuily 
creates and dissolves. He was called Physicus 
from his making physical matters liia Jiiefftimly. A b>l of 
his works is given by Diogenes Laertius (>*'^7 and u 
copy of the philosopher’s testament. 

Eight persona of the name of St rat on are enu moral cd by 
Diogenes. 

(Diog. Laort., 'Straton ;‘ Cicero, Dtt N>Uura 1)i‘orum, i. 
13; Biucksr, Imtit. Hist 7Vi/7.) 

STRAITON. rCouNWALL.] 

STRAUBING IS a conbiderabU*. town in the piuiince td’ 
Ijiwer Bavaria (previously called the t'lnlo of the Lovver 
Danube), in the kingdom of Bavaria, in j3' N. hit. and 
I C 3.y E. long., in a pleasant counirv, on uii ennricucii on 
the right bank, of the Danube. The town n d.v.ded into 
the Dpper and Lower town, and i^ surrounded with ualU, 
in which there are four principal gyles; hot the walK luc 
now f)r the most part broken, and the niont runvcrteil mio 
gardens. It is tolerably well built. The piopul.iiioii 
about 7000. The Danube here divides into two aiiiiN uiu- 
of which Hows close b> the town, half a league below which 
they again unite. There is a skuie bridge 3:':) Icef m 
length over the Danube, from winch the unforluiiato Agnc.-i 
Beinanernon, wife of duke Albert, wks thrown on ib- 
I'ith of October, l*13r), by onlei* of her fallnn, a ciu- 
zen of Augsburg, without whos>u knowledge il.o Duke 
bad inamed her. She was celcbiatctl for Iut cvtia- 
urdinary beauty. Hot hiwbsiinl eivctcd a liaiid-,ome iinnui- 
rnent to her in St. Poler's c.luudi, whu b wiiH ivnni.n-.. 
The principal public buildings are ibc seven ciunebes, ilu- 
palace, the governmenl-hoiise, tbo i:iynin.nduni, and the 
town-bou.se. There arc f'om Inj'^piuils, a seminary tni 
schooliaasters, a convent of Ursuline nnns. in winch Iheiv 
is .an ustublisiimeni for femulo education, and ininierous 
' charitable I ustituliuns. The hand!»omesi pari of the town 
H the great square, in which are the cbnrcli of the Ht«iy 
Trinity, Ihi? palace, the town-house, the govei nnient iiunse, 
and the church of St. James and St. Voit, TIils lown has, 
properly speaking, no manufactures, but it has a good ir.ide 
on the Danube, and great corn and oatlle markets. The 
surruunding country is remarkably fertile. The town hii^ 
frequouily suffered by extensive fires. . 

{ConverMtiom Lexicon; Stein; Cariiiabich; Jlbrschcl- 
mknn; Von Schlicben, Gemalde der Diutschen Bundc^t^ 
aimten,) 

STRAW-PLAT MANUFACIURK AND TRADE. 
The domestic character of this branch of iinludry. wlndi 
renders it peculiarly important as ii moans of affording 
.employment to women and children, especially m agricul- 
tural districts, may probably account for the ciicunistaiice 
that very little is known of its bistory. An interesting 
account of this mamifacture U given in M'Culloch’s ‘ Djc- 
Mouairy of Commerce,* in the article ‘ Hats,* and some in- 
formation on the subject may be gleaned from the piihliriicd 
•Transactions’ of the Society for the Kncouragcmcnt of 
AvU, Manutaclures, and Commerce. From these ami 
some minor sources of information, the following details arc 
derived. 

The article first alluded to (which is stated to be written 
by Mr, Robert Slater, of Fore Street, l^ndon) observcsi 
that it $ not known when the’ manufacture of hits ov 
bonnets of plaited straw first Iwcuine important in Italv 
where it has long formed one of the leading pursuits of tlio 
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at<i icullunil population, but that it appears from CoryaCs 
' Crii(lilieH,% publiishcd in 161 1, that ^ delicate strawon hats’ 
woro worn at ihat time by belli men and women in many 
pbces in Piedmont. Corvut siaies that many of the^e hats 
hud ut lea.st a hundred seams, fruof which it is evij|[)utiL that 
very fine plat was made at that timo^ The same article 
states that the straw-piat manufacture does not appear to 
have been Riibwod in England for more than sixty or 
seventy years, ‘as it is within the remembrance of some of 
the old inhabitants of the straw districts, now alive, that the 
wives and daughters of the farmers used to plait straw for 
making their own bonnou, before straw-plaiting became 
estublisliod as u inanuiucturc.* This was publish^ in 1834. 
(tip^y straw- hats were worn by ladies in this country about 
IV t:') 6, lufeordiug to the * Pictorial History of England’ 
(voi. iv., p. «0r»). When Arthur Young 'Visited Dunstable, 
in 17G8, the straw-plat manufacture appears to have been 
csiablisbe<l. though not \ory exieiisively. He says 
Mof)f/is* T(tur\ \ol. i,, p. 10), ‘ At that place is a manufac- 
iuro of basket-work, which they have carried to a gieai 
perfection of neatness, and make of hats, boxes, baskets, &o., 
^argc quantity annually ; but not a great number of 
Hrids are employed by ih* In the ‘ Commercial Gazetteer* 
appended to Maephtfrson's * Annals of Commerce,’ pub- 
lisiiod in l«0o, Dunstable is described as ‘ a town in the 
neighbourhood of winch the women and children are em- 
I loved in niukiug hat'i, baskets, and many fancy articles, of 
straw, which in thou* hands assumes a vast variety of figures 
and colours, and produces considerable emolument, espe- 
cially Kiiiou the straw hats have been in general request 
among the Indies.' 

The large size of the vvheat-straw usediu this country for 
platting prevented the homo manufacture from entering into 
co'iipclition wiih that of Italy in articles of fine quality; the 
straw grown for the purtwjse iii Tuscany Ixniig much 
smulior, as well as superior iu colour. This ditiicUly was: 
;m some degree overrome by the expedient ad-qued in Eng- 
innd louarda (he end of the last centnrv, of splitting the 
Shaw, and uj,ing the narrow or slips of straw, in 

iilmi of wliole straws. The operation of splitting is per- 
foniK'd by small instroinciits* culled mtichtvcdf which 

li ivo a niimbfi* of sharp edges sc fixed as to divide the straw, 
};\ a in the duection of its lengtli, into four, live, I 

si'i, ornioie -ipiiji paria. Before macUinoa were invented, | 
straw X v.cio •cras.onally split with knives by hand ; a pro- j 
5 'a Inch both tedious and unsatisfactory, since it gave 
1 !'^ M ity fortlio urnfurm width oftho splints, upon which the 
n.ciu>y oftho plat greatly depends. It has been staled that the 
ingcniuiy of the person who contrived the machine used for 
this purpoMj was rewarded by realising a fortune of 30,000/. : 
i»ui it coiiiir.unicatiou from a correspondent nt Watford gives 
a \i*vy tliflierent account of the matter, Onr informant 
stales that his father, Thomas Simmons (now deceasisl), was 
1 eliding when a boy, about the year 1785, at Chalfont St. 
I'etci's, BjacUinghumshiie, and that when amusing himself 
«ino evening by cutting pieces of wood, he made an article 
upon which he put a straw, and found that it divided it into 
several pieces. A fcmalo who w’as present asked him fo 
give it to her, observing that if ho could not make money 
of it, slie could. She had the instrument, and gave the boy 
a sliilliiig. He was subsequently apprenticed to a black* 
Muith ; and, on visiting his friends, ho found them, engaged 
III splitting straws with a penknife. Perceiving that the 
opijriuion might be much belter \)crformed by an apparatus 
suiiiliir to that which ho had made some lime before, he 
then luiido some iiiachtnos of iron on the same principle. 
So (iir from realising a fortune by the invcnliom his sou 
si ales that ho only realised oiiis shilling. The iticonvoiiience 
of the process as performed by hand may possibly have led 
more than one individual to devise similiur means fur over- 
coming the difficulty. Be this as it may, the introduction of 
st>)u straw gave a great impulse to the plat manufacture. 
Mr. Gorston, in a letter addressed to the Society of Arts iu 
iMO. observes that ‘ by tho mere invention of the splitting 
of a straw a source of employment has been discovered, 
which has iiioreascrl (he returns in that branch not less than 
fiom 300,000/. to 400,000/. annually.* 

Greatly as the British straw-plat maiiufttcturo had boon 
encouraged by the nse of split straw, by improvements in 
bleaching, and by increased caw in the selection uf straws 
of uniform size and colour, it was found, when ihc^hf-esiab- 
lishrncnt of peace allowed the free importation of Italian 
straw hats, that tho home manufacture was unable to com* 


ete with the foreign, notwithstanding the btjavy \.ioti,i:»iu;; 
uty levied upon hats or bonnets of sliaw iin\.(.iioil in.m 
other countries. The Society of Arts ha:i there biic, ijr 
long series of years, offered encouragement to aitempN f..,- 
the improvement of the British straw niunufacUirc, wh.i 'u 
has called forth many interesting communications, and i,.*-, 
led to great improvement. As early as 1805, the Soi ieiy 
presented a gold medal to Mr. William Corslon, of Kad- 
gate-hill, for a substitute, of his invciiiion, for I^^ghoi : 
plat; His plat was formed of rye straw, and was so gn.^ i 
that ‘some specimens had been examined by London trades- 
men, who confessed their inability to discover the diffcrcmro 
between them and the real Italian Leghorn. Mr. Coi^tun 
states that 781,605 straw hats had been imported from I7'j t 
to 180.3; and that in the last four years of that period 
5281 lbs. of straw-plat, which wu.s equal to 26,405 huts, had 
also been brought to this country. By the introduction ol 
his new plat, it was considered that much poor land might 
be brought into profitable cultivation, and ibat cmpluy;ncnt 
might be provided for many females and children. In a 
subsequent communication, dated May, 1810, Mr. (iorstmi 
states that the country was beginning to reap the beiielU uf 
his proposals. {Trans, of ihf* Soc. of Arts, vols. \xiii. ati l 
xxvih.) More, recently ryc-straw has been tried for the 
same purpose by Messrs. J. nnrl A. Mu-.r, wf Greenock, w'no 
altomptea to establish the straw-plat manufacture in I ho 
Orkneys. These gonllerrien communicated tho resolts of 
then* experiments to tno forty-fourth and forty-tifth vo- 
lumes of the ‘TiansacUuns’ of the Society of Arts. Tin' 
manufacture is sidl followed iu the Oikneys. 

In tho fortieth volume of the Society’s ‘Transaction*,/ 
wfrith was published iu 1823, the defects of British stra\^ 
plat were particularly noticed. In plat made of 
straw, unless two splints are laid together, with tln^ir uisidc 
surfaces towards each other, as in the plat called * patent 
Dunstable/ it necessarily happens that the face of the 
plat e\hibit.s alternately the outer inul inner surKuus 
of the straw, which differ from oacli other in colour 
and gloss. Articles made of split straw are also infenm 
to those of whole straw of Ofjual fineness, in phahiUty ai 1 
durabihly. Another circumstance which greatly increa'^c^ 
the beauty of Leghorn plut is* the mode of joining it, 
as to form, by the combination of se\eral narrow strips, aa 
extended sheet of platted woik. British plut is usual!, 
joined by makiia^^'the several rows of plat uicrwrap oarii 
other a liltlo, and then stitching through thi* two uvci- 
wrapping pieces with a necdlo^nd thread. Tho snrfa< t‘ 
of a hat or bonnet formed in this manner con.-iisis of 
series of ridges; and part of each row of plat is concealea 
by that next above it, so that an uniiecossaiily lar*re (]uan- 
tity of plat is required to foiiu a gi\en extent uf suiface. 
Thus to form a band one inch wide, with a plat a (juartcr 
of an inch wide, it will he necessary to use yirc piecisul 
plat; at least a fourth part of tho width oi' each \k\:\ 
absorbed by the overwrapping joint. Leghorn plat i-. 
formed in such a manner that it may be joined wiilioi.i 
this loss ; tlu? edge of one row of plat being, as it were, 
knitted into tho edge of the other, in .Midi a way that ilu 
pattern may appear uninterrupted, and the line of juiu-- 
tion may be uIqiosL invisible. In nddiiioii to dilfci ' 

onccs of quality, it is stated that tho cht‘apnc^s of labour 
on the Continent gave a great adiant age to foreign coin- 
politors; so much so, incloed, that iho best llcrlfordshiie 
sli*nw might be, and actually was, sent to SwitzoiKiiwi. 
planed there, and tbenee returned to England, paying Uk* 
import duly of I7s, per Ih., and yet 25 per comI. 

cheaper than lliat platted in this country. Tim Socieiy 
were Therefore very desirous of promoting snUcU im[»ioYe 
ments in British «lriiw-plut as might place ihe manufacinic 
ill a more favourable position. With |his view tlu) 
awarded, in 1822, a hilvt'r modal and twenty guuuRis u. 
Mis« Sophia Wood house (afterwards Mrs. Wells), of C'oi- 
nectU’Ut, in the United States, fora now* material for si ran 
plat. This materiul is a kind of grass {yioa praten^'i " ) 
winch grows ."pontaneou.sly in that part of the Uninti 
States, and is there called ‘ tioUlemolh.* The plut she fonnc l 
of tl is stated to bo superior to Leghorn in fineiies'. .m l 
colour. Miss Woodhouse sent seeds to the .Socieiy, iii^in 
which the grass was raised in this cotinlry; and »Lo 
cortinmnicared an account of the pro'^css <»f mannfu iinv. 

( Trans, o/ (hr Soc. qf Arts, vol. \l.) In the folio w ng uar, 
Mr. CobboU communicated to the Society Ion experiments 
ou uativo British grassesy of which several api’taicd liLvl) 
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to anav.ci- for ami some rewards li?ivo 1 jean siiicts 

bestowed for oxporiioent'* of e^otacter. Before noticing 
those, allusion iim>t be umtle tp aiidn veiy impoii- 

arit paper, in the foibpth'vnlqnie of their * Trauaa<^liou*i.' ' . 

The paper aliuded to is a CQp^imujnicatioti froin Afr. iohn 
Puny, \vho received, in t822, tjio Wrgd silver medal pf the 
ScR-iety for the muonfiiictrUre of j^ghofpi plat from straw 
imponod from Jialy. The impprt 'di^y Qhar^4 uppn straw- 
plut vvui then, us st\ll is, cousidorably lo>^thaii< that upon 
straw hats or bpnn^^ts, and the dpty^on qhig^iifartuted 
straw still less iq prqpovtion. Thp hqhte tijiapuifacturo' of 
Italian stni\y had heuh trim], hut wittiput Sqpcess. t>> 

Thog ; and it was. after wai4s atiampte.di by Mvl iVrry, w^o, 
lit I bo date of Ins eommunicatioii, had iqof® tb'ap Seventy 
women and children employed ip (1. The oars' ‘are. It n 
stutod, cut o!f with a knife, and the straps are then curv' 
folly sorted lo obtain uniformit]|^ ih longtt), thiojknqs’s^ and 
colon r. The plat of which the" fortpatipn h de^cribe^ and 
of which ap engraving is given to illusWate the dcscrtptmn, 
rousi^its of Thirteen straws. These aVe to be tied together 
at qne^endt and tlicn divided into twb pO]:tions'; six Strqws 
helrigUirned towards the left side, qnd* seven to the right, 
s(» Unit ijie two portions of may form a right angle, 
T!ic ^cvtMiUi or olitenuost straw op thii rtght'^ahd side is 
thro Ui he turned down by, the finger and thnmh of the right 
bund, and brought under two strawy, pver two, and under | 
two. This bt*nig done, there will be seven stiws on |he 
U'fl und SN on the right side of the angle ; and the njxt ! 
opovniion IS to turn down the outermpst of the seven with 
till? left-hand finger and thumb, and to pass it under 
two straws 05'er two, and under two. The right sidoVill 
ugitin huvo sf'tou, and the left side six sit-aws- and the 
platting must be tvMitiuufcd in the same mapher, alternately 
doubling and piulting iho outermost serenlh straw from 
side to side, until it becomes too short lo cross over so as to 
d' uhio on llio other side of the ingle. The platter is then to 
take iinolher straw, and to put it under the short end at tho 
pv.Twt i.f iho angle (tho middle uf The plat), and. another 
^iirivv corping under and over the joined one from both sides 
'H the angle m-lho operatu'n of pluitirig, it will become fas- 
u'ued : the short end hemg then left out undeypeath the.plat, 
and the* newly fasUir.od straw taking its place on Ih^t side of 
ihi', .inglu to wh.icli the short one wasdir^Hea. ThepbU thus 
burned i$ vepresouted in the cut Ffg. 1, copied from the 
MaMT'.c; which acconipanies Mr. Pai’ry's cornmunicalioiu it 
i-» uh'»ut doubio the real size, "yhe plat is formed in pieces 


I. 



•'f grout lenj;lh. wdiicli arc ailjuftcd in .spiral coils, with their 
udj.ictiut edges knitted together, so as lo foffea the large cir- 
i'uUr pieces of plut \vhicli,\nidev the name of hats, ov JhU, 
are fijlcosively exported from the nor^li of Italy. Tho 
laodo of efl'ccuug the junction U described in the snipe 
voliuno, uod may be explained by the help of the annext 4 
cals. /dg. 2 represcn|; 8 , about fijur timo^i the real size,’ the 
two adjacent edggs whpp knitted togothcr ; the dotted 
Imcs ir.dieaiiiig the ^.ges of each piece Of plat, and showing 
how far the angular fdips. or nyfis, of que pieeo arc inserted 
into those of the adjqUuhg piece- iTlie thread by yijbicl^ the 
two rows of pint are held togojliec js hero straight, and 
entirely concealed in the Thi^ 3015 ^. 5 , only 

be deteded on eiihyr sido by sli^ghtly 
ness of the pint vyhove \he ud^s are iri^prU^ ipio each 
otUer, and the thveknesH of the itself/ 

jnnetioji mgy perfeap*? be bcHe\* um^iuod 3. 

which represents ib,e pieces of pij^t a Utfl|n mmimcr, 
Tiud shows the course? of the thread, whicb is by 

di>th>d bnej? ivheri) it t® covered by the' straw, j he nj^m* 
tivui t 5 . pe^^ormed by vnjjhmg a needle tlirough the folds in 
the required order, and, afuu* passing through hs many 
u ^ cun be «i>nvenierrtly done at once, araVihg it through in 
ilui maniierof a bodkin, leaving its place to be taken by the 




i7^^ 3. 



thrpad. is observed that if the edges of the plul are iIm 
thrust sufficiomly elo^e, the needle will miss some <>f tho 
fohU, qml the jutipUop, flmngh not visibly impcificb 
really so. It is furlhor slaWd tha^ soinetiim's, fur the 2 ,ako 
of axpeiliti(»n, only ^'very other fold is ihieadi.d. Tins h a 
very injudicious pya^Vicc^ because it rcnuiies a coarsi r 
thread to make the junction secure, ani^ therefore, b> ivn- 
deriug tho lino of junction igiorc propijncni, inipiui.s iho 
beamy of the work. In arranging the plat in a spnal ci>il, 
as in waking a hat, it is neQo.ssary, in a few places, lo Ibn o 
tivo loops of the smaller circle into or.o of tho hniger cuclo 
adjoining it, to allow for their din'eiunl diuinoteis, 

7he inforpiation thus circulated rcspectini^ the modt' of 
manufucturmg Italian plat, has beoni o( g-.cat iiuporiancc to 
iKo British mariulacUire. In the \far after it was pulj- 
lishcd the Society of Arts rewarded sixteen ludividuols lor 
tho prpdiuqion of bonnets formed of grasses iinhacjiwus to 
Britain, plaUect and joined uccprdun^ to the Jtahaii met hods. 
Sevortdof Ibo specimens produced wore e\en Oner 1 1 . .111 re d 
Loghorn; but iUshould be rcmembciod that sutli e'vhiiin* 
fiuoncss can only be attained by a sacrifice of siicngili. ami 
also that it increases tbe Nvork. Most of tlmm \vi*rt* imper- 
fect in colour and regularity of size; but ibeec* dofoct.s aio 
not iucapab\e of remedy. The Socieiy repoited, ih.ii ‘ I spun 
the whole it appears to be holisfactorily proved that Uio 
stem^ of the crested dog’s-tail grass are a raaten. 1 l for pl.il 
finer than Iho avemge quality of Loghorii : and that tin; 
defiaienpios in texture and cplour^if most of the honnois 
produced before the Society are oulv such >\,.i prarn.:o and 
experience will shortly rerpovi:; {Trunmctwfis, v^l. \iw , 
p. 7*).) 

Various statoineiits have been made respecting the mato- 
rial commonly used for plat in Tuhcuiiy. Acconlmg to n 
cotnraunicaiioq made by Mr. W. Sahsbviry to ifio Soct^ t\ 
of Arts (Tmw.vuc7i<)?2tf, vol. xhii., p. 21), the stuuv used h 
that of tritkim a variety of bearded wheat, w bicli 

scqttis to difier m no respect from the spring wheat grown 
in the vale qf Evesham and in other parts of England. It 
is jjrown in Tuscany solely f(»r the straw, and not for il,o 
grain ; apd the upper joint of tho straw is that chi.jlly used 
for platting, ill-, Vro states {Dirt of 4rU. p. H‘jo) 
the sliaw U pulled while the ear is m a soft milkv 
siath ; the corn haying been sown very cdose, iind coii>,(i- 
quonlly produced in a thin, short, and dwindled condiiien. 
U is tkeu dried by bpreading it thinly upon tho gromid in 
One tiot weather, and afterwards lied up in huudl 5 ‘s and 
slacked, for the pqrpos^ of enabling the. UeAt of the mow to 
wyp uir qiiy raoisiuro. 'U impouam,’ Jiy 

fprther say?, 'to kqop the <?n(^ of the ^vatv air-tight, iti 

prqvont the gummy partichs 
vy evaporaiipii.* Aftor reraainiug in il,o 
wjiSiy fpr about a jaonib, it ts spread out in a incatlow-and 

and air, in order to 
bl^b. i?- ih? »traw IS frequmitly turned durimr ihi^ 
opemljon ; w completed, the lower jonn uf i 0 

VPP«r joint, with lUe ei- ai- 
*'*®: Tw** I'Mt 1 * tlion subjtftud vi «1 ib 
and Jo fumiiiaiion willi sulphur, lu ord.r 
to oAflarfeto tlw hloacUt^. aftoc winch it k r.-adv tot uJ 
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Blcachmp; vulU sulphur is commonly practised in this 
oouiitry. and Dr. lire stated thdt a solution of chlurido of 
lime may ho used for the purpose. TUe at)t>aratu.s he de* 
srnl)c.<» for the rormer process consists of a eftSK open at bdlB 
ends, with its seams papered. It is to ba sdt upiialit on the 
^liuind, having; a hoop nailed to it inside* abottt siii iiicbei 
licnealh t!»o tup, to support another hoop tfilh a dot 
stretched across it, upon Which the strda^ iS to bb laid | 
loosely. Tho cask is then coierfed with a tight bvcrlappiag [ 
lid, sUiffed with lists of elotli. A btaEier of burniiig char- 
coal IS iuseiied beneath the cask, and updn this in placed an 
iron di-'h coaiaunng pjeces of brimstone. The DrimstdIlO 
soon takes file, »md the sulphiirous acid gas etolved duHng 
its cumbustion fills the eiisk, and bleaches ilio Straw in thied 
♦ir four hours Care must be taken to prevent the too rapid 
combustion of the sulphur, which might causo black burned 
spots on the straw. After bloachlng, the ilraw ia to bd airwl 
and softened by spreading U upon grass for a night, add U 
IS then ready fur splitting* 

iSiraw mav bo dyi'd, for brrtambntal purposes, of tnaiiy 
iltirereiil colours. Dr. Urc statos that hluo is given by a 
iMulmg-hot solution of indigo in sulphuric acid; yellow, by 
di^fcuciiou of turmeric; red, by boding liaiiks of coarse 
sc:irl(‘t wool ill 41 bath of weak alum-water containing the 
straw; or diiouily, by coehiheal, salt ot tin; and tartar; 
iliM/d wood and orchil are also employed for dyeing straw. 

The or i.ieco.'* of split straw, being curved in a 

wav whieli would irnpedo i he operation Of platting* re<|uire 
ti) be flaiu-ned beiWecrt rollers. These, as well as the whole 
suaws used in olucr kinds of plat, are moistened with water 
to ruidci' them easy to work. It need hardly be observed 
tbiit ( b anlincss is indispensable to the beauty of the plat. 
llcih ‘0 the lulian platters find the spring to bo the most 
fi\nui;ible season for the work, as the plat i» not then ex- 
j;i>-.cd t(' the smoky alino’^phere oi tiie hUts AS ill wmtbr, 
ii.» ilio du^t and porspiralion of summer. The Italian 
].!ii IS clrcssod ami pulidu-d by passing u foicibly between 
Ilu- 111 ml .iiid :i shai p piece of wood. It is needless to enu- 
iiu’iaie ibc variotii-'S of siraw'plat, of w'tdch there are many, 
diilVruii; m the number and TiiAdo of plaUftig the straws, 
iM tlio enrumstance of ilu* siraw^ being whole or split, 

i\r. 

Ill ibo kind of slruw-piattmsr above described, llio plat h 
foimed iiito’a narrow si up or nbaiid, wbir^i hiustbo formed 
into i\ sruril coll, or united ©d^e to cdi^e, to form a bat or 
bo. not. Is. Mr. T. B, Smith, of St. Alban's, received 
a /.c from the Society of Arts for applying Brazilian plat 
to ihe maniifaclure of hats and bonneis of Split straw. Ihis 
kiml of plnr is not formal in strips, but is at once plaB^d or 
wfjven mlo tlu» lequireiPibrm and size. The process is fully 
I .\t)l:iincil, and illustrated with cut?, in tho iUtieth volume 
<.f ilm Society’s •Tiaitsaciions.* One advantage claimed 
tho method is that cither tho glossy or tho dull surface 
• :i the split i.traw' may be placed entirely on otto side of the 

^ The Brltii,h straw-plat district comprises Bedfordshire, 
I ! cr tford-Hhire, end Buckinghamshire ; those counties being, 
mnionling to M'Culhwih’s ‘Dictionary.’ the most favourable 
t u- iho production of (he wheat-straw commonly Used for 
ICu^jlish plat. The manufacture is also folloi^ed, according 
lo the Karuc authority, in a fow places hi BsseX and ounblk ; 
bill very httle in other Couniies. the prinftipal markets are 
F. iiiii!, nunbtablo. and St. Alban’s. In Itkljr tho inanufae- 
ture is cliieHy followed in the neighhOtirbood of Florence, 
Foil, Siv-na. and iho Val A’ Amo. in tho dneby orTuscanyj 
iiiiri ii IS also e»tabU»he<l in Veniwt and othw places. 
TIutc, as in EnfflauA. ihe manufautur* is purely dotnrttic. 
'J’lic chief inaikbt is Plofenoo} and ihedomand is prlnei- 
lullyf.om England. France. Germany, and America. Of 
kilo yottiM the demand has fallen off so gtaatij; that mtiny 
of Iho Italiniiliii&ve abandoned the roairnfaciuiO. 

Tho followi*! tables, compiUtl ft om ofBojal return^ wdl 
show how greatly tho itiiporttof straw bats Have dimii^bed 
of late yojus, e^•pfec^alIy from Italy? aildwlll al^ indicate, 
by ilio ineica^ed imports of slru'ti’-plat and straw lor 
the giatifyuig progress of that department ot the Brinsh 
muiiufacturo in which foreign materials are died wilb Homo 
labour. 

1. Table showing the number df ttrauf Aa^iadpiated, 
exported, and entered for home comuHiptidn, iHfH w net 
revenue derived therefrom, iheioh periodof ftvo ytMtis* from 
Ib30tol839;— 




Ivipovted. 


I Tome 

Cuimumpiiun. 

N.t 

0«-Vrl,' i> 


N uni per. 

NuuiIm'i, 

Xiuinl|i’r 

A. 

IS 

l6d-4 

67M79 

4->,i)05 

626,236 

IS!'.'!''! 


1234 

1,833.767 

7U,455 

1,217,221 


li 


438,437 

174,432 

336.258 

101 1‘ . 


183-9 

83,6bb 

73,824 

2(l.2!)’9 

0.0 :■ 



2,575,283 

.901,618 

2,220,011 

£ bin, IV. 


Plirihg Hie period «mhlftebd by this table the impMii 
ddtV wa^aas follows:— 3 f. 8s. per dozen upon hats not ov- 
cbfeiilHg twertty-two Inches Itt fllamcter, duWh lo Augu.^t ]C, 
ls37, and not exceeding twenty- faur im hes in dlamokjr 
after that dafo: and 0/ IB*; per ddreti for hdis of large r 
dimehsions. “VVb are. hot acqudimiWl with any pubbsheil 
dAlkfor shoivltlg. for ih6 whole of tliiS period, tho propov- 
tlUnUtd anibtiiit df ImpotlS l^roiri diffel^nt couiliries; but 
f^ni 1827 to 1829 about 8.^f her eelit. of the louil number 
of Straw bkb Im'poH^l Were frcim Italy, about J5J por ct ni. 
from Frande, ftnd rather loss ihknl per cent, fi-oin Holland 
and Belgium. In Iho five years from 1880 to 1fi.84, the prin- 
cipal imports were— from Italy, SOj per cent, of ihe wliole ; 
froth France, about ^ per cent.; and flmn the rimed 
States, about IJper cent. From 1833 to J839 llio propor- 
tions were about as follow:— Italy, 3Sl percent.; Fnnec. 
2(iJ per cent; Philippine l-sbinds, llj per »/fcnt ; Dnilcd 
Slates. 17{ per cent.; Ka<t Irniia Company’s toridtoncs, 0 ? 
per cent; British North 3 per echt. ; and llu-ssu. 

IJ per cent. The reiniiiniiig fraction ih euoh ca.se consisi;> 
of very smaU quaiUillcs imporlckl froui various plrtct"*. 

II. Table showing the cjuanfilieS of stfaw-iMtjuir ini- 
{Wined, exported, and entered for homo coiisumpiioii, and 
the net revenue derived ihbrefrom, in each period of l)-.e 
I years, from 183U to 1839 

Homo 


Yabrs. 

Imported. 

Bxporipil. CiAnKumptiun. 



0»i. 

Ibo. 

\\,< 

Jk‘ 

1820-4 

9,051 

, , 

8,407 

7J24 

1825-9 

38.585 

2,629 

31,153 

26. 1? 6 

1 830-4 

U6.24I 

10,096 

89.794 

74.813 

1835-9 

185.789 

52,685 

141,956 

IIO.OST) 


349,666 

65,410 

271,460 

i;227.598 


import dulf%n straw-platting, during the whole of 
the above period, was at the rale of 17#. per lb. 

IIL Table showing tho quantitios of ifraw and f^rass 
for platting imported, exported, and entered for homy con- 
sumption, tho ra^ of duty, and tho ncl lONenur derail 
therefrom, from 1820 to 1839: — 





llomt* t'uii- 

Tint.* 

Ni’i 

Ye.iTs. 

Importt^ Exi^ortpa. j«MUpU«»n. 

of Duly. 



Jt 

J£ 

* 


X 

1820-4 



( 

' 20 per cent. \ 


•• 

•• \ 

[ ad valoreui. ,1 

• ■ 

J 923-9 

Jl2,ido 

. . 

12,100 1 

; 10 per coni. ( 
[ ad valoiem. | 

3.0SI 

)830-a 

41,359 

22 

41.344 

Du. 

4,0'»2 

C'vU, 

CwtA. 


!(/. piM* cwt. 


1833-4 

4,479 

40 

4,784 

9 

1835-9 

17,172 

2&‘2 

l6,i»2S 

Df. 

7'1 


STRAWBKRRY* the English name of the fruit and 
plant of the Fragaria, a Bcnn»» jf plants beloin>ing to Ihc 
nafural order Rosace®. The fruit of the Fragarui is one id 
tho most deUcious.ofour summer fruits. The name Ira.Mmiv 
is derived, from the Latin Fdguni : and the English nan.c 
from the practice country of cullivaiiug the pl.uit 

willi straw surrounding iu ^ » 

The genus, Fragurm is known in its family by po>scs-ing Jx 
calyx wiih a concave tu(ie, the limb 6f which i» lO-pari. il, 
and the outer 9 segments accessory ; 5 petall; !Stamcii> and 
carpels indefinite, the latter piacec\ upon a fleshy and si.y- 
culehi receptacle, forming the juicy and succulent pail id 

the fruit, r . . , , 

The species are perennial plants, throwing out runners, 
the leaves are trifoliate, each leaflet being coai^ely to.ui.i'-l . 
tlfe recoptade on which is seated the c4rpel<, und wbu ’i 
called the fruit, is round, and assumes a varicry ul c 
frOm a scarcely perceptible pink to a dark red 

• tlii-its I'tiT llBlontYr i(Ke twkvs Usned ilu* of I' Ut m.i 

18G0-3;*; Btato la 1833 Oic rep-iymenU exceeded tlie i>» 
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Si N 'i-.v! sppcios of ^onus hiive Ihkjii ilcAcribod. Lin- 
'MUis v)nly two : but Wildynow eigbt ; and 

(Joo. J)t)n, HI ‘Millt r s Diciionary/ cnunipraica Iburtoon, 
Daehoiiue. v. iio is folitnvud by many French botanists, ! 
inaiio--i only two species, and makes thu species of other | 

I II IMS \aneiu’% of these. AU of them are natives of tem- 
or rwM < liniates; and are found in Europe, America, 
and I fie inouii tains of Asia. 

A-. \Mili rc«iud to plants so extensively cultivated as the 
It is frequently difficult to distinguish between 
lilt.* \,uii i5Cs and species, we shall follotv Don, j^ntl enu- 
! 'Kioto those species which afford the varieties of cultivated 
homes. 

Wood or id pine strawberry {Frof^aria veaca'^ has plicate 
h-avos, pilose honcalh ; sepals reflexed, and the hairs 1 
I'M the peduncle nrossed^own. It is ftutnd wild in woods j 
.nid Oil hill-sidos throughout Europe, and is abundant in 
Bniain. Duchesne desonhos eight vanetics of this 
mostly cbaruoterised by the different form of the 
li i.i: or ilushy receptacle. Many of these produce the cul- 
tivated variotu's which are known in gardens. The F.v. 

produces the led, the white, the American, 
jud D:ii»i?h aipine sTrawberrie.’^, all of which are of a fine 
iir:d greatly valued- P. v. 7m)it>r produces the red 
\\o(‘d-,iri\\\ berry, or fraaier d'Ans^Ietcrre^ and the white 
M ' ,.d j-trau berry, both very fine kinds. To the F. v. ejtagel- 
.IV belonsis the red and while ulpine buslvslrawborrj', but 
iho.'^c do not produce so godH fruit as th*. last. 

11 ill slrawbevry (Fra^ana lias the sepals erect 

iflin* tlowcring, and the bans on the poduiiolcs and calyx 
erect, Hus species is a native of Switzerland and Cicr- 
niany, and i.s ehnrai tori'-cfl by ils producing green fruit. 
I’lic viiuelies of hlrawbernca which are called green are the 
produce of tln.> .species. In fla\our and they are only 
a second lato sU'uwlierry. 

'J'f.t' Majaufc of the French (Fra^^aria Majai^ea) has 
l.'tig stamens, with the calyx piv.ssed down after lowering. 
Thi.'i s])erics is a native of France, and produces a fruit 
which IS known in that couniry under the name of Ma- 
juufr. 

» Hautbois strawberry (F^'agaria efalior) has the sopaLs 
refit xed on ibo peduncle, the hairs of the peduncles and 
petmles extending hoiizontally. It is a native of North 
Aiiierica, Mild is occ atonal ly found in gro\c.s in the sou|Jt 
of England. The shape, size, and colour of the fiuii of tlfc 
htiMihoii ;uo subject t\> great varieties, according to its mode 
of ( ultivaliun. it is the parent of a great numher of sorts 
kijt. .M in gardon-s most of which, wliien properly rnnna'^ed. 
pi'.'Juco fruits of a first-rate kind. The^o.st coninion of 
tiicsu aic. the black, brown, and coninuin hautbois; the globe, 
the Ijige fiat hautbois, the long-fruited nuiscaiclla, and Sir 
.lo'Gph Banks, I^Umg to this species. 

V,ii;ii)i.u) strawberry {FragaHa virginiana) has the calyx 
oxi.ainled aher llowcring; the hairs of ihfijieduncle pressed 
d..KMi, -and tliose of the petiole uprighi.^ll is a native of 
Vn^ima, and lU this species belong the great list of sorts 
<;ultivated in gardens and known by the namo of sc.arlet 
and hlcok si rawhernes. 'The \arious kinds of scarlet, gluho, 
‘«)ne, and some pine strawberries are produced from tins 
•qjocics ‘ 

l^rgc-llowcied .strnwbeiTy (FragaHa grafulifioi'Q) has 
1. atleis glaucous, eoriac.eoua, creriaied, glabrous above, and 
1 dosii heno'uh; retlexucl sepals, and bails on tlic peduncles 
:.nd petiolca ‘'Urc.iding. It is u native of Suuuaui, and has 
i ir mashed snir gardens woth the eorts called pino straw- 
1 Mrics. The various sorts named Balh, pine, CaroUnu, 
Dutch, and ulliers, belong to this specks. 

Chili htrawbcriy (Frasaria ChUamfi) has leaves obovate 
obtuse, with silky villi beneath; calyx erect, h.^irs on pe- 
duncles and peiioifs spreading. It ia a native of South 
America, both in Quli find Peru, nnrf is Uie parent of .a 
riiithber of mo.sth mferior strawberries. 

'I' he other species of Fragarta do not hear strawberries 
that arc worthy of cultivaiion. 

Suawbomes, when ripo, may he e^itcn in almost anyquun: 
tity vvitliout injury. Th-iy .no frequently eaten mixed with 
iiuifijr ,\u<l eroara or wine. When npeand wall grown they 
baldly icquirc I'Mich additions; hot ‘ivlien their sugar irfde- 
licuMit, llus uigiedwMil may be safely added; and ijuj addi- 
fi )ii of wine under rhf3se cireura.Hlances should be preferred 
U» cream, as Iho Utter is very liable to chsogreu with dis- 
oidcrcd stottuwrhs. 


SlrawbciTios may be propagated oil her hy means of tin it* 
suckers or mnners, or hy sowing seed, Tlic young plants 
will generally hoar iho year after they ha\e inicn plaiitod or 
sown. In order to obtain the fruit in pci fecti 'ii, tho) hhould 
be planted where they have access to abunilancc of light 
and air. Plants grown from runners aio best for new bed.s 
and should be planted out in March, in beds with three or 
four rows, leaving an alley between ea:ph bed. The alleys 
should bo wide, the beds kept clear from weeds, and ihc 
runners cut at least three times in the season. In the 
autumn the rows should be dug between, and in the spring 
some straw or dung should be laid ^between the rows. If 
the latter produces too luxuriant a growth of tho plants, it 
should not be employed. The pine strawberries rorjuirc 
a light loam. Tho rows of iho beds should be two fci't 
apart, the plants eighteen inches asunder, and the :il)e}.'< 
three feet wide bctwi'on esich bed. Tho«ra/7c# 
maybe treated in the same Tuannor. The duration of ilit.»e 
and tho pieceding strawberries is about three years. Tlu* 
Jiauthots require a light soil and tho .same general treat men i. ; 
and as they arc dieecious, cave should bo taken that there uiv 
male plants in tho bod in the proportion of about one to icii. 
The lonod-strav'berry is best produced from seo<l, w inch 
.should bo sown as soon as it is obtained from the end 
should be planted in beds in March, in tho same wa) as the 
others. The alpine strawberry is best grown from seeds, wliich 
should nut bo sown till the spring, and may he planted in 
July or August, in rows at the back of hedges or wads, in a 
rich or moist The duration of these aiul the last sel- 

dom exceeds two years. 

As a choice selection of sorts that can be procured* fc.r 
the garden, Mr. Lindlcv recommend!* the following : — A ii-;- 
trian Scarlcl, Black Roseherry, Grovc-end Sea riel, OM 
Scarlet, Roi-ebenv, Downton. Sweet Cone — all \iii u tu ^ of 
Fragaria virgwtana; BUc.k Prince. Ellon’s iSei'illms,;. 
Keen’s Smiling, Old Pine — varieties ol F. gxwdf/Iom . 
Lai go Flat Hauiboib, ProUde Ilauibois — \aneiK;s of F. 
eiatixft ; Red Alpine, While Alidne — varielicft «>f F. irsm ; 
Wilmot's Superb, Old Scarlet — vaiioties of l\ C/ul^ft^i9, 

F<*r further ififoritiulion see Lindloy’.s (Jaidr ta the (it r/hteU 
and Kitchen- Garden I Don’s * Miller,’ vol. ii. ; Hort. Tnms- 
artimiSf ^ol. ii 

STREA’rHAM. IvSithrey.] 

STREETS. PAVEMENT OF. [Ro.\d.1 

STRELITZ, the capital of the graud-duchy of Mei klcn- 
burg-Slrelilz, is siluaiod in N. lul. and 13‘ K. long. 

It consists of two parts, Old Strelitz and New Strelit/., 
whicli are not quiio contiguous, but about a mile distniil 
from each other, and tbougii ctuisideied as one town, cadi 
has Us own inagislrules. Old Siii lAz, whirh was formerly 
the residence of the duke, h.is -Jobo nihauitanls, among 
whom there aio 4i>(i J«»ws, who Iirm: a synagogue, a inlibi, 
and tbeir own judges. ’I'he uihabiiaiits luamifaciuio 
leather, tobacco ami lobncco-pipes, and arc partly oinphnod 
in agricullure and gardening. They have four Htiuiiai fairs, 
one uf which k a mucb-frequonlei horse-fair. There a,-« 
some public olUecs, an hospital, a workhouse and lunatic 
asylum, a church, and a fiee school with five master.s. Tlie 
ducal palace, at Old Strclilz, having been desiroyed l»y fire 
in 1713, ihc duke buiU a new one at a place called Gluinke. 
a short dUtance from it, and in 1733 founded New Sliidilz,a 
very neat t^»wn, built in the form of a star, with eight lays 
diverging from the market-place in the centre, llns town, 
which i» now tho residence of the duke and ilm seat of the 
principal government offices, has a gymnasium and hcvoiuI 
schools. The roost romarkable edifice is the ducal palace, 
in which there i.h a library of 50,000 volumes, a cabinet of 
medals, and a very curious collection of German umiquiiics. 
The palace has a fine gardon and an cxieiihive park. The 
inhabitants, now near 6000, have no inanufaciures of anv 
iroponanoe, and deme their subsistence oki^y from tli'e 
expenditure of (he court and tho public oflie^ from himdi* 
crafts and agriculture. The environs of the town, w Im h is 
situated on the Zivker lake, are very pleasant. 

^ (Hassel; Stein; Horwshclmann ; Heropel, 
t*on Mecklenburg*) ^ 

STRELITZES- [Petkr twk Great : RusstA.l 
strength op beams AND OTHER MATE- 
Strength op; Roof,] 

STREPGQFCSRUS, Colonel Smith’s name fur iho Koo- . 
doo, [Awtelopk, vol. ii., n. 7$,] 

STkE'PSILAS. [Scoivopacid^^ voL xxi„ p, 86.] 
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STREITAXIS. Mr, J. E. Gray’s nanu* for a .-. rum (‘f 
jnilraoiiircrourt mollusks, scparatcrl from Hdh' on account 
t)f the ercentncjly of lUo pen ultimate whorl. i 

Cencrir. ChariU*ter.--i^heU ovate or oblong; subhcmi- 
sphcriral in tho young stale, floeply urnbilicato*!, ami with 
the xilxorls ra])i(ily enlar|4ing- As the shell becomes com- 
plete, the peniiltimato who'l is bent towanls the right and 
dorsal side of the axis, whore the umbilicus becomes com- 
pressed, and ofieii nearly closed. Aperture lunulato, bor- 
der of the outci lip thickened and rcfleotod ; a single tooth 
often pjTscnt on the outer side of the inner lip. 

Exurnple. Sln-iiUuis vontwau [llELicinAi, vol. xii., p. 

STREPTOSPO'NDYUJS, fl. von Meyers name fur an 
• ■xfiiiof gi ous of reptiles Ixdonging to the fV/oA 7 *rW////«// 
irihi' of the Crochcblian onfpr iw the arrangement of Pro- 
fessor Owen, who thus defines the vertebral characters of 
this lughly interesting form, the rnslro-inajor 

of GeolIVoy, and the rvmoihh^ d Woifhur of Cuvier:— 

‘The distinguishing vertc'hral characters arc a hall-and- 
sooket articulation of the bodies of the vertobraj ; but the 
posstlous of tile hall and cavity are the reverse of those in 
the exmliiig crocodiles, tlie corivevify being on tin* anterior 
part of the verlehrm, and the rnncavily directed backwards. 
In the auferior vcriebiie, which have the rihb articulated 
witli the body, tl>eve is u deep pit hidiiml the costal articular 
siirfact*; the tiaiisv(‘rse process ^•i^es by four salient ridges* 
one from eacli oblique process, iiid the two inferior and 
principal mies Amo the b:me of the ueurapophysis ; those 
ridges cons 01 go at an ai ole angle as they asciMid, and meet 
n! (ho urnlei pail of ibo Ininsvcr.'.c process, so us to include 
a tnangnlur space, which is deeply <ioncave. A third salient 
rulge asteiids from the fore part of the base of the neurapo- 
plusis to the anteiior obii(iue process nearly parallel with 
the posterior of the two last meiitioucd ridges, so that the 
side of each ueurapophysis appears as if marked with t»io 
1 . U. r N in iiigh rel.of. In the c,'*rvical and anurioi lorsil 
\i'vlc!''-.> then’ -no, inst<\id of a single infe. i.ir -'pmons pro- 
, two rtdges, which lenninate each ill f .iUt by a tu- 
, {Repot t on H) liish h'nml J'r/jfiR''., British Asso- 

t ntf n il ) 

Tile Piofcssov stales that he '■ owt aware that renuijRS of 
'• lu-. ( c.wCO'Ulian gone..- li iv, iidlK*«to boon revogirsed in 


the vertebral body, across which ibo present f.k^sil ',Kis b ‘cii 
fractured, measures two inches lbri*e lines, whiUt \\w ' .v.uLi 
diameter of the convp\' artiriilfir extremity is four im \u >- 

* The corresponding diameters of mic of tbo anUMi n i,- 
»al vertebra) of the HtrnptonporhhjJuSt dcsciihed by ('umoi, 
are respectively one inch seven lines, and two incb.fs -.■. 
lines; whence wc may conjecture iliat the length of 11... i u 
lire vertebra hero described would have bemi Amr iin In - 
and a lialf. The vertical diainoter of the uvt'cular surface . , 
three inches nim* lines. 

‘The nonarlK-ular surface of the \erlcbral body k 
smooth, except near the articular extremity, where it i*. 
rather coarse 1> rugous. The inferior iidges and tubeicb- 
have disappeared at the part of the vertebral coKimn t*. 
which the pie&cnt ^erle.Jia has bedonged. 

* T!ic osse.ius suhslaiiee of llie ijre.'^ent fos-.!], like tb it v>l 
the hones of the iSV/V'/'/os'/Jorn/z/Z/^s* from llunlleui’, pri!-.f‘iif 
a di ep ohocolate-hiown hue, and take a bright polish. Il 
is not c.irapletel) minciali/.ed ; the small cavitiesof a great 
part of the diploii arc empty, and not filleil witli semiiiar."- 
pareiil cal<-areou.s spath, as in the Jlonlleiir ^p-<•.ln^n^.' 
{Loc. ritA 

We now proceed to the other foasils from the same locaiilv 
recorded by the l^iofe^sL#r: — 

‘Witli The ])orlion of the vertebra aho^e d(..-enbo I ilieic 
was associated the extremity of a spimms pi\,. ops, which 
gradually expands to a lough '-btijic qnadnbitoial snuiinit. 
This spine is charaiMeri-, d i>\ havni.^ a vc.w rugged aiid 
thick ridge, dewlonod fM'isi .in* nntejior and posterior -nr- 
face of what lo.iy bo .egardod as the ordinal y s|i:n(.5.s 
pioecss, tlu- sides .>t wh.ch arc smooth, except near tb: 
summit. 

Til! I. >. 

* rue length of this fragment, of spine is 3 
The transverse diameter of the base . u 'f 
The transverse diameter of the summit 
of the apex . . • . * I 

Antero-po-»teiior diameter of spine 
Ditto, iiicludnig the ridges . 

‘The anterior and posterior ridges are nanower than ibe 
suiface from which they ri^-e. 

‘in the Cio.'odib) a thm plate is continued from the .In- 
tel K»r and p.i^’cimr edges of the thicker spinous process 


,'t 

lit 


1 he proceeds to de-eribe cer- hut the S(rf'proxpor/i////ng pie-eiits an e.\'ln.me and po. uj 

hi -.r if 'l, ' . 1 /,* rO* tlii., 


• • : ibi- llntii’ii St I'll _ 

■..i ll lo-^il- fbm.d m .m. o dite in tlie vicinity of Chipping ; development of tin*-, htiurtiire. 
Nenoii, among ab,eli th..- anteiior h.-ilf of an aiibwier d‘;r-al i * A porinm of ii cBmpre^-ed, 

in the ct'llection of 


\enehi'’ *'• I 'l.uln,* 10 this aiiiued, and 
M Kn.jid . t that town, is described as follows: — 

' I ' • ..jiicular Mil faces lor the rih.s are. us Usual, (lo^<• to 
. I** anU'i icr part of the body of the vertebra, and this tcr- 
iiiiiniiC' bv a convex arlicular siirraco. instead of being, as 
Ml ilie Cn)'‘odjlos, coiie.'ive : (lie .second charaetei* is the le- 
maikahiv dei-p pit behind each of the costal aiticwl.ir sur- 
hees. It IS as if a lu.m had pre'-s. d hih two thumbs for- 
waids ai»d iivwaids u)' to the first joint, into the substance 
r i!ie bod) of the verlcbru, milil their extremities had 
lU'uly met. The aperlme of each \iil mensures one inch by 
ten lines. Surth ienf of the neurapopbyMul areh is piv.seiwd 
to show the dcpiession which has separatt'd the two anterior 
lidges of its external surface; but these c.liarac I eristic 
inlges, with the tiansverse spinous and oblique processc:-, 
are wauling. The niodullarv canal is comprcvsed, and gives 
oval vertical section one inch six line.s high, and one inch 
two linos wide. Both uppci and lower siirOiros of tho me 
lullarv canal are fiat, and join the lateral surfaces at nearly 


poriuni ot ii csT/inpro’^-eii, conical, hollow loo!h, iih i 
brown dense gh'-touing '.leiitinc, rosenibling that ot ilc 
7 /.V, was associated witli the preceding \c.ieb’ -. 
The length of this fragment is inches 1 Imc., but boiii 
ends lire wanting. Tlic hicadlh is hues; llio Ibno.iii ".-j 
5 lines. 

*It if *enl!v l)i.*l''ir_^ lo the ytr- i ^ 
the view ot liu* aifindy ut th;v» genus to d/rj 
winch has boon .suegested by the characters ol li.i* vi'iu ni i. 
This tooth was f.jurtcl as.soeiateil with the prcce.hru t'n:; 
nient in the oolite at Chipping Norton. With ihehcw ic 
likewise found a portion of a broad llat hvnio, with a 
rough, articular lahrimi, noaily Iw'o iueue-> thick, ajul nt .i 
fine cnncelloiH strnclure, and fragmcnis of 1 om:c h. i 
large luedulbirv ca\ ilies and eonipact outer waii>, < 
1lMMhiekne'--» eqiiul.s about onc-tlnrd of tlie dia.iielcr < 
medullarv canal.’ 

Prores'-.or Owen ih.-n iiotice.s a poslcn.w d.a-al 
from the jcl-r'>'k (1.:.- -.halei Whitby tmucii Tim. 

^•ompleie tliaii the preceding s|M.vinien, and n- arh co:: 


W ill) 

w hi. h 
I'f the 



i depression 

is vertically ovate, wilii a deeper oblique pit in the middle, 
two iiK-hes in tho long diameter, by one inch .‘iix lines across 
-Iho broadest part. The texture of ibis vertebra is coarsely 
cellular, exi'ept for about two Imos at llie margin, where it 
is in very cbinpaci larniiiie. Tho anterior articular surface 
of ilie cent rum is slightly and irregularly convex, being 
nearly Hat at the upper part. 

‘There is a slight deviation from tho symmetrical figure 
ill the wlioh? of this vertebral firagiuent. Tho body of the 
Mo-tobra is much compressed in the middfe, and suddenly 
expands to form the terminal articular surface. This eha- 
laclo.r is likewise indicated by Cuvior in bis CrtHioihie 
d llonfleur thus the Iransverse diameters of the middle (d* 
^ *L6 i’crpa (la cetto vmftiiKi alasi qu« dc9 suivanici ci( tu'aacuuv pliw to’ 

P.C. No. 1407. 


gouns is the Wcablen, «;pi'cinicn'i liaving hosn ohi.iir.»'(l 
from three localities, viz. Tilgaie Voiv'si, in SiJM,e\, and 
Brook Point and Culver Cliff, in the Die of Wight. '1 no 
specimens, he observes, dittcr in size from thox; aln\ul> 
described, being larger than tbo Slrriifospn/tAijitis / / 

from tho ooMc, and he strongly suspects that they iiwlavit" 
a dinferent species, indeed ho names it Hsfn 
majnr, hut remarks ilmi the means of compansoii Im tin 
satisfactory esIahlisUmcut of tho distiiictum me a.* v- t w.iru- 
mg. Professor Owen nlao inakcs tiicnbon of i . on d 
vciiobra as.-jocialcd, as in the Mantclh.ui tloll. 
vorlehifo of the Iffua/uytofi and Ce/tvi’iinru-^, 

troci d.iri^ sou quo daus lc< Crocodil.'*. 
tom, V., pt. St r* 
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been washt'J out vjf lb\' submarim- Wealtl»‘U bodsj ut tho 
pDiUli ^Klo of tlui KU' •>*' Wi;;ia, a;ul Uunx^in on near 
Culver 1 lilVrt ainl lb ; Ibis u 1 *^ iii ibe 

nui^LMiiu i;l M:. Sio’.i. of Aldur^^ato L->n«l(>i\. Some 

i<lea of ill.- "i/i' ( f : £ 11 '' reptile rn iy bi* «]: r;\u«l from Piotc-^sur 
U\veo\ a'l.Ju aMMa^ineiils. wbi- ti m\c j iiv'bes as fhe traus- 
vorvr il..i!iu 'er of ilu- po^ierior eom-avo {»rijeiiKi*- Mirfaro ia 
the Wi-al b'iu iiiid (> mches in the Cul\r.r (jiilV speeiiueri, 
whilst ilo; t mil -Verse duinnocr of tho b. >(iv ;t< ro!»s tho m- 
t'enoi luiiuw r-o prtM’L'sSi*^ is .*) loeh^-s in tho Til^ale, and 
h iin'h(-v ,, iinos in t!u* ('uIm r t’l.H’ spoi unni, the in i;;I»t of 
tl'v hiiti'i I'lDiri the lnwrs sir. fare of the eeni rum to tlie iiiiul 
I'iiii of tho hiis'* <it ilio 'iniie lieiiij; 7 inches <> Inio-^ 

The fiutlioi I'h-crits Ihji iho veitehr.i from tlio 

J’oio>t .iliiiiie i lo m :ho noto it of Or. Mcinteil's 

' (i.* > iijiv of the .SiMitii-e.iht ot KoMi'nid' is it ctMiirum ti* m 
'h«* po-ioii.u' i.iiLnf il.ii ilor>oi LO^um of tlio Sircf^in^po/t- 

i’ije !.i'ei*;!i loc'ihfn\^ nt whicli rom.ihis i f ^ircjifosjutn 
iy/ui h:i\o t'l 4 ii are tho (Vvibrit <'!,iv foimalioit at 

llonlleu*', Mi'.i i.h (vimmciirl'xr-' uiv .It Havre fCuv.i; and 

llie li:i. of rj, 

IVe h.iiv.. wkiiod the fhim tins extinct .Saurian hfj^lily 
niU‘i-''ii:.Li, for it psoscMs those fransitioinil charuclers 
.. iior, while linn iio.iun/uJl} nnnnfest llm j)as.-njje, solo 

tils, fiMiii iiiic spoi.‘li.- r.'Mu fu aji.nhor, are too apt to load 
i mild ..I'Civer ti; wild speMilahon Iholes-or Owen, 
in his iiihr.iioes n^Miuent al tlicoloso of the valuablo Report 
jli is\ <|u.;t4Ml. rn;am't the tnni'*mu' i'n*>ii thorn i — fallacv, we 
\vi..«i)d \iTitme t ) cn'l ii-— .,1' Mu iol, l.runurck. and then fol- 
I nv i"., u^-ci vis tiiiit il th- lioee fenn< ifishiict .Sauntns, 
/r/h'fh,>j\<ntr<j\^ Pli'SJi \!>d ' and T^f''iAninnft\ whose 
cliM^^ s of ispocith' Jitul ^^enoiie eharactei-. have thus been 
spM'ul lied ui/4'n. liad jiclu.ill) '-ueceoiied oJudi other in 
-li ui >'nTc*..-i\el) ‘^iipei imnivsod in the oriloi hero -ei forth, 
soiiK* e.d i:* ..I {.robihilUY 'sn^Jit afbich nself to tins li.;o- 
*>', .i..il ihoiowijuld III. ^romnl for sojik Inni; Uini’ocloaeiy 
n-'o til.: aiiatoinic.il nul phssiologKMl pe.a.^ihdilios of such 
iriiDsinul.iiions. Tno.-e j^ii uorii how'o%er, he observes, up- 
i'l :nvd cjoilenn.-' raneously on ihu hlatjo of lital existence: 
one neither pu.4’<\..tl noi came after tin* other. How tlie 
Ir'i’ '-.nviKitK'u M‘.t,ory h t«i he ivcoMCiied to these fads is 
•lo!, lio io-ii^ oh«ovves, oliMous, nor lo those other, \va. 
tint t ho TLlen-aur ceases with ihe oolite, while the fehlhvo- 
sim \r,<l IMc-i '-aur contimie t<i co e.xisi to t!ic <iepo«^ii[on 
oi 'I’ochalh, and <liM\p|Kr.ir togetlicr alike mn-haUfted ; llio 
Mnhjosaur maniforitin'^^ as iiiile tondenoy to dmclop it-4df 
mi ) '1 r!ov.o.vuu!- as this I'Mlej'iade u-jif into ttio more iKli- 
liLe I- im of the Enaljo.saurian t) pe. 

‘ Jl ceniiii.K'x ihe .r, * it w’ere nriTed that the 

>'VT;'/u.sy»i>/i.//’//o.v, 4;i 4-r<.codilo wall bari-and-‘'Ocket ver- 
h'hri', of wi.n’h iho reniaitj-. iticnr in hiter seciuidary slrniu, 
wlu-e, t no Ti icosjiui hail (ea-ed Lo evJ-t, nn^ht be a nividi- 
lic a.u.'i (j- iim in paiviiily i xtnnd aniphicfelsan orucodile, in 
who’)', iht*. vorlebia' had undv’i’if^MUt i pio.’ri'-sive develop- 
ua : 1 anilof^ous lu that l \ whieli the bi4’unca\e joints of 
'he \i iiehi.‘D of the* tadpole are acHialh converied in1<» the 
hrih-.iiid'-oclvet joints ofrimseet tlu* m a I are frog, llie funs 
of 'lolii jri:o].)gy and anatomy iigain opjio-e iIioiiimIm - to 
Mich .'in !j> poihcsis ; for the iciUfinis of the 
r/yZ/ v ..ccor l.kewi’io in ihoM'hiiby lias, winch isiLo eailicst 
i‘ r!i;'.niiiri ejiarai fei ized by reiruiins of thi* 7'e/^'>\,,{jruy ; 
and the. iw/liiiciiiion of llie toriebral sir*»duio by which 
ii.( S!rr fdo^phtulf/fus AiiYer^ from its anr,enl contornporarv, 
and a Inch n relams unallered lluonen»)iii llic whole series 
ot oolitic strata, is no appioMination !</ the hall and-sockot 
strnrimv id modern cna-odih-. wlnep. fust appears in the 
and tlu! Koeeiie x-rocodiles, but is the \ cry re- 
verse. .Vs leasonably mi,»ht .u* infer that ilu* UVloosaar 
was un nitLM-T.iediaio form beiwcen tlie }tiu.^pt,ndyfus 
nnd iimdi rn i locoildcs, and tlial ll'e ycitu.or ball bail rirsl 
subsided, and a .'-nb-hiconcuvo Ivoc nf vertebrsn had been 
prodneed before the fw sterior ball " w hich eharacteiizes llie 
vertebr® of iccL-nt ci’fH'odi'es V. finally developed. If the 
l>fe.s<int .Species of anifnals ha‘i rt'.suUcd from pvogrcs.Mye 
dovolf'pmmit and transnrdation of foioier species, each elass 
ought now to prc'-eiil. its lypieal clsaractcrs under their 
lni;he-»l ic-’Ot;n».*!i‘d condiiions of orgam/alion ; but the re- 
\tr '.v .‘i Toe ^ haractoi^ of ih.-isil .tpiiic, takoii in flio prc-.«mt 
Kl port proves ilnit fin;, is not Ibo cabC, No rcphlc now 
exists whidi conibin(?s a conijilicatcd and lhi?cotlont den- 
tition with limbs so proportionally large and strong, having 
such well-developed marrow-bones, and sustaining the 


weigh! of tho trunk by synchondrosis or anchylosis to so 
long and compHcuted a sacrum, as in the order Dinosauna* 
Tile Mcgiilosnurs ami Igmmodons, rejoicing in these mi<1e- 
nkibly most perfect inodific.itions of ihe RcpUlian type, at- 
i.'iined the giealcst bulk, atid must li.ave played I he niosl 
; ••oiispicuous par's in their rc-pecii\o chaiaclcis cTS dovourers 
of animals ami feeders upon vegelables that llus earth has 
ever witnessed in i>vipaiou.s and cold blooded creatures. 
The) were as superior in organization and in bulk to the 
crocodiles that preceded them, as to those which came after 
them.* 

Thoie is not tho slighiest ground for ailinning that the 
prortidiaii gavial of the juesciil day is in any respect more 
highly organised than the opisihoccehan gavial of the oldest 
lias Jftlic dilYbrenc.ps of vrriebial structuic in these Cro- 
coiiilmns were contrasted in reference lo their rclati\e ap- 
proximation to the vertebial slruc.ture of the higher ani- 
mals, the re.srmblunce of the ball and socket joints of the 
spine of the StrepttjspondyhiH to those of eerlaiu mammals 
Would gi\t* pvticedoiici* in organic p;jrf».ction to the puiumval 
giMal. If iherefme the eximet species, in which the Kep- 
lilian org.inization culminated, weie on the inarch of deve- 
lopment to a higher t)pc, the MegiUomnuft ought lo have 
given origin to the carnivorous mammalia, and the herbi- 
vorous should have been d'invtjii from the Iguam^ihm. But 
where is the trace of such niuintiialia in the strata mime* 
d lately succeeding those in winch wo lose sight of the relics 
of the groat Dinosaurian Reptiles; or whc*re indeed can 
any manumferous mumal be pointed out whose orgunizatiou 
can by Any uigeiiuiiy or licence of conjecture be derived, 
without violalim; of all known anatomical and jihysiological 
pnneiple.4, I'lom tiansniutation or progressive development 
of the highest reptiles f If something more than a slight 
inspection be bestowed uyon the organic rehes deposited in 
the crust of the globe, wo learn that the nilioduclioii ul' 
rnfinimalia on that crust i** independent of the appearance of 
the highest forms of lepliles. TIic .small insectivorous 
mamninU of the liiwcr OL>lite* aro eonlemporary with the 
most antient Umosaur, and aro anterior to the Jnuatit.dou. 
The ))oriod wlun llie class of reptiles flomishod inulcr the 
\ude*l njodi(ieations, iii iho gre.it Ost numher, and of the 
lughosl gr.'ulcof tirgaiiizalion, is passed: and '*inre Ihc ex- 
tinction of iho Dinusauhan ordi'v it has heen di'chmne. 
'file Ihpliiui aie now in gieat part su{it‘i> 4 .di‘d bv hip.h* r 
clarjses. Pleiodaelyles have given wav to hmis; J^^<'gsll'l 
saurs and l'4iuin«)duu5 to carnivorous and hcrbivo.oi’i.s mam- 
malia ; but thcsiuhlen extim turn of the one and tho abrupt 
appe nance of the other, .ais* alike inexidic.iMe on any 
I known natural cuutav'! or invaUtgi.'s.’ 

Cbir limits will not allow us to ipiole invue of this wedl 
digested iiigninont, to whud; we icfor iho^ev\l\4» me inte- 
rested in this inipniv; h\U we mu't mit oinil the following 
propositions laid <h)\ni by Pr-dcssor Owen in ihecouisie «)f 
the disous^siin : - 

* 1 he h'f5<;l rei>ti!v‘-, like the fossil ftsbes, appioxnnate 
ucaicst to CAi'iinL^ sjiccicv m ihu teiliiiry di'p4;'-it'-, and 
dirtVi hum iliem most widely in strata whose antinuityis 

hlgliest. 

‘ Not a single sporicd of fossil reptile now lives <m the 
present surf.ice of the globe. 

‘ The cliaractevs of modern geneva cannot he applied to 
any *peci4*3 of fossil lepiile in .strata lower than the feriiary 
formations. 

* Nt* reptile with vertcbrnj articulated hko tho.se of ex- 
isting spoMMji had been discovered befow the chalk, 

* Some doubt may be enlerlaiued aw to whether Iho Irh- 
ihy(>^aurm communis did not leave its remains in both 
oolitic and cretaceous formations; but with this exception 
no single species of fodsil reptile has yet been found that is 
common to any two great geological formations. 

* The evidence a«‘cjuiied by Uie researches vvhiidi are de- 
tailed in the body of iliis Rf'})urt permits of no other con- 
rlubion than that the ditfereiU species of reptiles were sud- 
denly introduced upon the earth’s .duifuce, although it 
deuionstrutcH a certain systematic regularilv in the order of 
their appearance. Upon tho whole Ihoy make a progresBive 
approach to tho organization of the existing species, yet not 
by an uniiitonupted snccossion of approximating steps. 
iSioilhcr id tho organization one ol aMajur, l(»i‘ iho reptiles 
have not begun by the type of organ izalion by which at the 
prosout day they most closoly approach fishes ; nor havo 

nod PkiucMmhm* rMAMVriuiii, wl. tin p. 
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they formiiiatcMl at tlio opposite extrt'me, where Wu know 
llluit ihe repiilian type of structure made ih© nearest ap- 
pn.a''l! to l)iids end mammals. 

'Thus a tiencral |m>grcshion maybe discerned, 

t]u‘ u:leiTiip*.njiis and I'aulU, Ut use a j^coloj^ical phrase, ne- 
(ho uQifMi that the progression has been the result ut* 
>(‘lt-dovcloping energies adequato to a transmutation of 
s|)rcific characters j but on the contrary support the con- 
cliiMon that the modifications of osteological structure 
a inch cluu arterise the extinct reptiles wore originally im- 
prcs'^otl upon them at their creation, and have been neither 
dunvi^l frum miprovement of a lower, nor lost by progres- 
SJT.0 flevflrjpiriL-u! into a his'bcr type.’ 

S MU'yi TOfV. LfcJwanPSHiHK.] 

STR K i A*l K LLA. 

N'l'Ul'CIO^K [Owls, Owl Triuk], the famdy name 
loi Iluj r.ociuinal birds of prey, ibo ^U^oliam of Vieillol. 

Tiu-> natural family have large heads and great pro- 
jecting eyes directed forwards, and surrounded with a circle 
or di^U (irioro or less developed according to the nochirnal 
01 !.ompiratively diurnal liabils of ihe species) formed of 
l‘KiM' and delicate featlKM*s; a raptorial beak; crooked 
claws; and a downy plumage, generally spotted, pow'dered, 
or barred with difterent shades of brown and yellow. 

ORGA\lZATlO?r. 

Mr. Yarrell, in liis paper on the Anntomy of Birds of 
Prstj (Z\ioK .foitrnal^ vol ni.), points out the diminished ex- 
tiiiil of surfuee and power in the sternum of the Owls as 
lonip.ired witli that of the Peregrine Falcon. [Falconid 4 S, 

^ol. X., p. IC (.] 



iimlthuix SniduIvA. (Yonfcll.) 

A tint from tlie loose and soft nature of 

H’. } tbc''e birds, us well as tbeir derieieiicv in 

M' and bone, rapid Ibglit i-» dcniied them as ii:,e)iss, if 
n )\ (Ijm '^ erous, fiom tlie slate oflbe aiino>plieie at the time 
th' V aie dc'-tiiu'd to sock tlieir food ; but, be adiU, they an* 
le Miipen^od for this luiss. parily 1>y Ibeir aditi? of 

luMSM!. from an e\t,;nsio:i of (bo p'lsiorior e<Ige of the 
craniLioi f ; nung a conch, coupled wuli a \ery largo exler- 
i jiiit’o; and jiirilv by the braulifidly seriated cxteiior 
edi^t; of the win:; primaries, which, allowing them to range 
williout noiM* (hiongli tlie air, enables them to approach 
uiibeaid their uii-.nspee1iiig victim, winch falls a prey to the 
'•dent (light and pierciiif^ eye of an invelerule uiicmy. Ho 
lbi}l.,*r lernaiks, that some inerca^o and variation will be 
Ibvnul ui tiiu sirentrth and form of such of the owls as de- 
)»aii from Hu; lypo of the Iriio nocturnal bird. In the 
snowy v,wl and short'carcd owls, wbu li are described as oc 
lasKinuUy taking their food by day, the furcula, Mr. Yarivll 
obaerves, is stronger and less angnl.ir in proportion than in 
the wood and Imrii owls. The liucliea, he tells us, of tlie 
dilfen'nt species of owls so nearly rescmhlos the samo pan 
ill the falcons, that a separate dc«eri|>tioii i> unnecessary, 
and the same may be said generally of the a;?ophagns, siu 
Itiaeh, and inti^sliiies, as the siiiulanty of food would appear 
to ivrpiire. Mr. Yarrell found the two eoical appendages 
isulerably developed in tlie species of 8trix; in the Barn 
wl {Slrix flanvnea), a« well us in tlie Short-eared owl, 
they, are, ho states, small at their origin, afterwards dilated, 
and eaeh )J inch in length. The crop is large, and the 
fetomuch or gizzard is considerably muscular not withstand- 
ing the nature of their living prey. 

JUairiy Nerrous System, and The brain is well 

developed in this ftjnnily, and the senses of .sight, liearing. 
|asie, uud smell, cspceiully the two former, are enjoyed in a 
•ponsiilerublo degree of perfection. 

" Si^ht. — Mr. Yarroll observes (loc. ciL) that the external 
form of the bony ring in the Golden Eagle [Falcon id.e. 


Vol. X., p. 166] will bo found to extend through all the spo- 
cies of every genua of ItritiMt binls, except the \ 

of which it is concave. The bjny ring of the Snowy 
has fifteen plates forming the circle, and they are 
ably lengthened. The iraubparent cornea being placed 
it were at the end of si lube, is thus, he remarks, earned 
forward beyond the interventiuii of the loose and do,vny 
feathers of the head. 



J, llonj uti^ of a ‘•'t ‘ 2 , C’ly.-I.Oliuf If i -if ll:<’ s.irin. l"rU, a. tlm 

auU'rior siufiici', le^a t an [ioifi<‘)ior mu ( \ .ui ;11, j 

It is tlu'< position of the twos, observes the 'iuuj ualhor, 
giving a particular fuliiess and breadth !•> the bead, which 
iias ga tiled for the owl the intcllccluai diaracter uiuvtisally 
awaided to it. The conc-ivo lac.al di-^k of feathers with 
which they jire survf.iuided 'uaieiiaUy aids vision by con- 
cenlraling the ih^s of I 



Mr. Yarrell gvies on to observe, that the e.'wtcnt of mmou 
^•^ llo^^d b) ibi' Fab-Diis i', ]u*obabl\ domed to tboO'\l'», but 
(lull* iiuuc '.plicjii.il luiis umt I'virie^poMiliiig conioa 
them .lu iiilrn^ily l/cUi':' ‘.uiioil to ilu* opacity of the \'W 
tliuiii m wbu'h ihcir powtT is required to bo excrcl.eih 
‘They iiLiv be coinp.inMl/ ^ays ho. Mo a pL*rson near- 
'^igliled, who sees objects with .superior magnitude and bril- 
liancy wl'.cn Within tlu; presciibcd limits of bis natural 
powers of vision, from the incied-.ed an‘ 4 b‘ these «'b|erls 
subtend.’ 

Ill (he musouui of the Royal College of Surgeons iu lam- 
don, No. 1756 of the at'nes \))l prep-iialious, 

is tlio eye of llic Gloat IloniRd Owl {Jhd*o from 

which rlio conioa. humours, and a lateral ''cclioti of Iho 
tunics li.ive been removed, showing i.h.; vemarkubU; prole u- 
g.itioii of the anterior segment of the eve, wbieli assumes iu 
j'lm-equciici; a tubular Ibnn. The horny plates of the sole - 
rotiea are cooxicudx'd with this segment U) maintain its pe- 
eiibar shapo. and to ullbrd a Rim basis foi the suppiirlof a 
ver) large and proininent l ornea. The inarsiipium nmy bo 
observed to bo of small piop(»rliomil s-izo, consisting of seven 
slightly conveigMig pliem. The •.cleiolica, forming tho po^ • 
tenor .segmi'iit >d the oye, i> very (hm. The vitreous and 
crystalline humours of the eye ol the same species are pre- 
pared in No. 1 74‘) uf the same series, to sliow that the viiro- 
OII.S humour has a dLstincl: capsule, part, of which is ndloctcd 
from its outer surlace. No. 1750 is the crystalline lens of 
an owl, showing its groat convexity adapted to tho ^mrill 
di>(atico at wbicli objects are visible to lids nocturnal laid 
:iT tho lime wlicn it goes in quest of food. A losigiiudiu.d 
seoAion of the crystalline lens of an owl, sluiwmg its f 'lu 
and laminated striuiure, is prepared in No. 17 .jI. N\>. 

1798 shews iho eyeball {membrana ntcUtatn^ .nid its 
muscles, with the lexternal eyelids and Hardc»i.ni glatul 
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tho Crenl llonitd Owl. (ii con&oqueiicc of the limited 
motion of lim oyebdll, ;i'. ising from its bulk ;is roiiipared 
with the mbit, lliu mu'^clos live of small mzo. Tho'^o of tho 
9ncni(/ra>ht Hi-'/iH/dnJt ore, on tho oontravy, well dcvelopod. 
livislU-s arc placed in the puivta lachr)malia, and in the 
duel of \\ii' Hiudorian «Uind. No. 179‘J is the rn» lit side of 
the head I'f the tloined Owl wm/v/zm*), sbowinj; the 

three e)cl:‘ls in mIu. The two horizontal are provided with 
pluin:t‘.e : the ihirtl, or nictitating eyelid, is inoie oh* 
luj’.udy placeil in tho owU than in other birds, and sweeps 
o\cr the 0 }c downwaids as well as outwards, in which mo- 
lion It i-i viMially accoin pained by I bo upper eyelid. The 
lai'Mil oaildago is nevertheless found only in the lower cye- 
liih A white bii.silo is passed through the duct of the 
Jiarderian gland, and a black one through one of the 
puneia laelirMiiaiia and the laeliryinal duel to the nose, 
l(\italn^tu\ \ol in.) 

— This sz'Mae appears to he lorj acute in the 
: tlie; not only look, hut listen for prey. No, 
J.hSI of the >anic scries, in the same museum, is a section 
of tho licad .»f tho last-rncnlioncd sjiccies, showing the 
tirgaii of Iiear.ng of the light side. The mombrana ty in* 
pain n lodged, m tins tube of birds, at the bottom of a 
wide but model ulfly deep cxtoinul meatus, wliich is 
guaulcd h) an interior fold of iniegumcnt, and further pro- 
\idcd with a well devclopeil auiieular circle of feathers, 
which tj'gclher fulfil the lunctions I'f an external concha. 
The drum of tlie ear is \ery linn and transparent; its vibra- 
tlml^ are conveyed 1i) the lahyim.ih by a single ossiculum, as 
in reptiles. The nicnihvaae closing the foramen ovale, to 
winch tho hiibis of the coh.mclla is attached, t lie vestibule, 
and the ihreo sciu'Cir. alar canals, arc shown; the tw'o 
Miialli'r and external canals arc laid open where they open 
into each other in the middle of their course, llristles a o 
, luccd in hoih Kustachiiin tubes, winch commiinicato to' 

ihci at their nasal Icrnnualions, as in the (rocodiie. 



Ili'ail of T\ ynuni,' Whlif or Jljiu Oivl, (Sliix flaniiiip.i.'i 
1 ! •> itov» u li.i<-ku urc]>, uiid Tnn’irili to expost* (]«*; Huditory paH'j.'ij'f 

im i jM-ri nli-.n n, or.iiihim ; f,, lull jv iioraU'd 1)\ llif noslril ; r, ni><*k ; rf, 
, r. a'ijjj:n;ii]oi\yfoxt.>)nia nkin ‘orroumUiiy ilii> onnre of the car ; 

'uor ijnp, i»r op.'rciilur Add of the ij, p.nl nf the (>in|Mnii' or fiuoiduCc 
i-!.f ; 'i, iiu-jubj.Uia l}inrttiii. CAir./vol tu j 



>t yf' VHiitc or Itarn i. (.su,x fl.orvTtvf.ad 


Sffte/^ and Tasie, — Tliose souses appear to bo developed 
nearly as they arc in tho FalconicUB. No. 1481 of tho series 
in the same museum shows the tongue, larynx, and lower 
jaw of a horned owl injected. The tongue exhibits little 
vasciilaritv, except at iho membranous space intervening 
between the retrovorted pa]iiUm on its base and the glottis. 
The orilices of numerous glands may be observed on each 
side of the freouum lingua?. (Catalogue, vol. iii.) 

Touch much the same as in the Falconidiv. Like theirs, 

I tho feet of the owls arc formed for clutching and trussing 
their prey, in aid of which the external toe of the latter is 
capable of being directed either forward or backward. 

Systematic Aiuiancement and Natural History. 

Zoologists arc generally agreed in the position assigned 
to the owls. In Helon and Gesner we find them next to 
the diurnal birds of prey. In the Work of the former the 
cuckoo indeed uiturvcnes; hut the external similitude be- 
tween that species and the birds of prey accounts for the 
intervention. In Gcsiier tho Shrikes come between tho 
diurnal and nocturnal predacious birds. 

Willughhy divides the birds of prey into the diurnal and 
the nocturnal, placing in the last subdivision of the former 
the Butcher-Birds and Birds of Parailise. Tho latter he 
sepuralo.s inlo two sections, — 1, the horned in eared ; 'I, those 
WTlhout horns. 

Bnsson places the owls in the second section of his third 
order, which consists of birds with a short and hooked bill. 
This second section is definod us coiiipriMiig species the 
base of whoae bill is covered with foalheis direcled for- 
wards. 

The genus Utrix stands among the Aveijntres in the 
‘ iSyslcraii NatuiTO,’ between the genera Falco and Ltmius, 
which last Concludes tliat order of Linmeiis, 

l^alhiini places the owls at tho end of the birds of piey, 
and to do Laccped<% DiimenI, and Meyer. 11 tiger, mi the 
contrary, makes llie Nonturni the first of his order Fuptu- 
tores, Cuvier makes them follow the />>///?7n v ; and they 
imraediutcly precede the Passereaur, among which hist tho 
Butcher-birds hold tho first place in the fust family, Jjeu- 
tiroslrefi, Vieillot anunges llic owls uith the family mime 
of /Fgoluws, under hi.s second tribe (I^octurni) of his fii ht 
order Acvipitrcs. 

M. Teumiinek places them at the end of his firtd order 
{Rapaers) ; and, in his * Manuel * of European binls, divides 
the family of Owls into two divisions, — 1st, the Choiieltes, 
pruperi) so called ; 2nd. the ('houeites Htboiis. 

The 1st division, or (.'hats-huants, he sub-livides inlo two 
sections, placing m the first section the Amptlnne Oirh, 
or those which see well and pursue their prey by day ; and 
in the second scciion the Socturnal Oicls^ which hunt in no 
light stronger than twilight or moonlight, and conceal 
themselves during the day. 

In the first section of the fir*«t division M. Teiriininck 
places the lollowing species- iStriges Lapponica, Ntjetea, 
f Vah'7i.%ls, and fauerea. 

In the second wo find fiehidosat Aluco, Jlammea, passe- 
ritut, Tengmalmi, and Acadica. 

Under tho second division, Chouettes Ilibousy di.slin- 
guished by two tufts of feathers situated more or lc^b for- 
ward upon the front, and capable of erection (whence then* 
English appellation of Horned Owls) lie arranges Singes 
fraehyotus. Bubo, Otus, and Scops, 

Mr. Vigors, who makes his first order (Raptores) con.-sist 
of the families VuUuridc^, Falconidce, Sirigidas, and iJyC 
pogeranidfP, .says, in his paper ‘ On the Natural Aillnitics 
that connect the Orders and Families of Birds,’ that if w e 
search for the connection between the Falcomd€e and the 
Sirigidte, we shall not fail to find their attinity apparent, us 
is usual, in the leas typical part of the two groups. ‘ In tho 
latter family some species muy be observed gradually ap- 
proaching the Falcons in their diurnal habits and the lateral 
position of the eyes ; and, at the sumo time, deserting their 
own congeners in losing the large orifice to tho ear, tlio disk 
that surrounds the face, and the egrets that decorate tho 
head of the type of the family. The genus Surnia, Dumfir., 
which includes tho “ Chouettes Bfierviers" of the French 
naturalists, is the most acciuitrino of the group. In addition 
to the approximation already pointed out, the bill and tail 
of this geniis, more lengthened than those of the Owls in 
general, give it a still stronger resemblance to the Falconidep, 
The group of Buzzards among (he latter family awpears to 
come most, closely to tho Owls in ibeir slow andf heavy 
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flijjlil, the sortiioss of their plumage, ancl their slothful and 
oowai dly habits. The genus of Bechsteiu iu par- 

tifiular, of .which our Tien llarner gives a familiar example, 
may he observed to p08.scss ii peculmr elongation and erec- 
tion of the taee-fcather.s, winch hears some resemhlanco to 
tl»e disk that enciides tho luce of the Strigidcetyax^ it may 
therefore be particuhiriscd fiom among those groups, at 
least, which aie most known to us, as exhibiting the nearest 
approach to 

Tho same author observes, in the same paper, that when 
wo search among tlte Pierchern [Inskssorks] for that point 
where they approximate tho Owls, we find in the Capri- 
inulgus of Lmnajus [Govtstjukkrs] a group whose general 
appearance and habits point out the affinity. * The noc- 
tiinivil and predatory manners of this genus, the hawking 
flight, the logs feathered to the talons, the largo cars and 
e>os, tlie very disk that surrounds tlie face, and the pec- 
tination of the external quill- feat hers, observable in some of 
the species, the general sofines.s of the plumage, togcllier 
with jtH peculiarly striking colour and markings, produce a 
similarity beiwecn it and ^ilrix that has attracted the. eye of 
the coiiunon observer no loss than of the naturalist. The 
provincial names of this genus have generally a reference 
to this resemblance; while the earlier scientific describcrs 
of the dilferent species have for the most part ranked them 
wiih the Otrh, T know not whether the singular cha- 
racter ob>(T\al)Io in sonic of tlie species of this famdy, the 
seiTiUcfl nail of the middle toe,'*' luaynot be cited as an addi- 
tional proof of their ajqiroach to the birds nf prey. The 
strong ta’nnih of tho latter are lost in Caprimulgus ; but a 
coiiiirucLion «d' siiuilar import (for the serration of the iiad 
appears '“apable of being applied to the purposes of seizure 
onlv ) preserves, though faintly, the rcscnihlanco. May we 
not ciliaost venture lo affirm that this apparently trivial ap- 
j'cndage is an iiiManco of that beautiful shading by wlnJh 
N.iuire .Noftens down the extremes of her neighbouring 
groups one of those minute ami delicate rouob**s by which 
>ho marks at once an affiiiiry and deviation? But while 
may discern at :i glance the generd approximation of 
111 ! so two fkniilios, vve must -it the time acknowletlge 
tijat liioy stand in med of *tri iiileirnediato link to give? 
(hem !\ closer connociiou. i ho weakness of the bill and of 
tin* legs and foot of lii!- (\ipr‘inuign.s still keeps it at some 
distJiiicy IVoiii l!<e ('/ivh, ;ii which tho same niembeis are 
'omparatiYJ Iv strong, while the wide gape of its mouth 
!f> divide the families still further. A connecting 
! ik isA'. Ueii however siqipbed by an Australasian group, 

/ of M. Cuvier, which harmonises those discrepant | 

.'hiiiacieis. We have an opportunity of obscM’ving, among 
tho >peciriiens in the collection of the Society, how far the 
i)il* of this cMiaordinary genus combines the difierent forms 
^»f ilial of the two genera, and how far the legs, still main- 
taining the characteristics of Caprimulgus^ such as the un- 
equal length of the toes, are related to those of Strixhy 
.licir «iuperior robustness. Here indeed there isa beatUiful 
glaciation of affinities. All the fVont toes of Caprimulgus 
lire united by a connecting membrano as far as to the first 
joint ; those of Strix are divided to tho origin ; while those 
of Podargus partake of the charaolcrs of noth, in havii>g 
llie middle toe connected with tho outer, but divided from 
tlio inner. Again, as I have already lemarked, Caprimul- 
gus has the nail of the middle too dilated and serrated, 
S(nx has it, generally speaking, undilatcd and entire at 
the margin ; but in Podargus the same part displays tho 
singular dilatation of the one, and the marginal integrity of 
the other. It is diflicult to say to which of these groups ] 
It comes nearest, until further and mure accurate accounts | 
than we at present possess of its food and economy may de- 1 
terinine its actual situation. At present it remains osculant 
between the two families, and may decidedly be pi-onounced 
the iinmediato passage from the birds q/'prey to the Perchers.' 
(Idnn, Trans. t yoh xiv.) In the ‘ Portraits d'Oyseaux,’ 
1C57, the Strix Caprimulgus^ P)tr noclurmts (Goatsuoker), 
immediately fuUows the OwIsb • 

Mr. Swainson states that the divisions of the Strigidre 
made by modern ornithologists can all be referred to one or 
other of the following groups: — 1, Typical Owls, having 
the facial disk very largo and complete, with largo ears and 
(in gcnoial) an ample operculum ; 2, Uurned Ouds, fur- 

• * Tho cuiiimon Bmi-Owi (Strir JUimtntia, T.inii.) noiWMCo the samo ch«- 
i-acter ot o ki^rvutcd some other oyeuies of lha Striiji Sat laliiliii 

Bomewliat the rufUmenis of it, thue esUblishiog etlll moro closely the Htlhniy 
of llio gruuys wider ctmbidcruUon.* 


nislied with egrets and a 1 irge facial disk, but baviivr only 
small or moderate-sizod ear-i ; and .1, Diurnal or Hau /"oWs’ 
where tho conch of Ihc ear is eomparilivcly biiiall, and is 
destitute of an operculum : the head has no egreis, und ik,. 
facial disk is imperfect or obbolete. The first he coriMdoiH 
tho typical group ; the second, the sublypical ; and tho thu d, 
the aberrant group. 

The Slrigince, or typical owls, arc, Air. Swainson thinks, 
well leprebenled by the common white species. Tho head 
is, ho remarks, uncoiiiiuonly large, and the facial disk of 
great circumference ; the extcuit of the latter is marked by 
a dense semicircle of rigid narrow feathers, forming a sort 
of collar, with turned omls, lying close upon each oilier in 
tho manner of scales. Tho aperture of the ear, which is 
within this collar, is large, measuring, he says, in the Brown 
Owl, mure than an inch in length. This is protected by an 
operculum, which is sometimes much larger (as in Strit: 
/lummexi) than tho aperture, and sometimes nearly of the 
same size, lie does nut however regard these differences as 
generic. Owls of this group are, ho observes, emmently 
nocturnal, and their geographic distribution, as is usual in 
all pre-eminent types, is very wide; the white owl, under 
slight variations of colour, having been found in all the 
temperate pails of Americci, in the sultry groves of India, 
and even m Australia. Without uttcmpiing to arrange the 
subgonera of this group in tiieir natural order of succession, 
a task, he remarks, of great diffic ulty, he proceeds to enn- 
incratc such of the subordinate groups as appear lo him 
either to lead to or repu ^ent the other geiiora. Ho makes 
it the pi unary di-»Uiietiuu of the birds of this group, that 
two out of ike three primary characters, viz. the facial 
disk, the .^pevculum, and the great dovtdopment of the ear, 
shoeid bo found in all; hence he includes in it tho com- 
Saul) long and short-eared owls of Britain, as aberrant forms 
or bubgenera, representing the rasorial or crested type of 
the genus. Mr. Swaiuaon finds a third type m the Stnx 
Tcngmalmi, to which, he thinks, vve should probably refer 
the various small species of Europe (still but imperfectly 
known under the \\[\n\c oi Strix passcrina), together with 
those of temperate America. These latter owls, he ob- 
serves, are known by their small size; short feet, thickly 
covered with feathers to the root of the claw's; and by tho 
operculum being long and narrow, the conch forming al- 
most a semicircle. This he considers to be the lenuiiostral 
division of the gemis. and gives it the subgeneric appellation 
of Scofo/ Wrix ci/it'mr, with its long tail, holds, in 
his opinion, an intermediate .station between Strix Teftg- 
mahni and Strix stridula, and becomes the type of ins sub- 
genus Scotiaptex, the length and graduated shape of the 
tail separating it both from Scotophilas and Sinx. 

Mr. Swainson retains tho antient name of Asia for the 
second genus, remarking that Noctiui has already been ap- 
propriated by Linnsens to an e.xtensivc group of noclunniL 
lepidoptorous insects. Hero ho places the true liuincd 
Owls, furnished with conspicuous egrets above the eyes 
and with large disks and curs. The facial disk, in this 
group, is .still large, but it is, he observes, more or less iin- 
perfect, especially above the e)es. The grand character of 
this division is tho possession of egrets. Mr. Swaunon has 
little doubt, judging from published figures, that all the 
subgeneric gioup.s exist, but he here notices two only. The 
Great White Horned Owl {lleJtapiex Arcticus), in Ins 
opinion, evidently intervenes between Asio Virginianus and 
Nyctia Candida.' ‘Ills, in fact,’ continues Air. Swainson, 
‘ .so closely connected with the latter, that, but for its egrets 
both would stand in the same genus: the facial dhk has 
now almost entirely disappeared; the head is not mucli 
bigger in proportion than that of a falcon of the same 
dimensions; and the cars are very small. Like the Great 
Cinereous Owl. which it seems to represent, its tail, al- 
though not much graduated, is longer lliau usual. Last of 
all come the little Owls, a diminutive group in point 
of size, but of wliich there are many species. We are dis- 
posed to believe that these may form a suhgenus of tlieiii- 
selvcs, although we cannot at present detect any very pro- 
minent character by which they arc separated from then* 
congeners. They seem to differ indeed from the great 
horned owls above mciiUoned, by tho superior length of 
their legs, and by the nakedness of their toes. From the 
hornless passerine owls of Europe (S/nx Tugmahnu \ 
which they seem to represent, they are al once known by the 
diminished size of their oars, ami by their egrets ; vylnle, from 
the corresponding group in South Amcina {SuchpHes) 
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they aie i- ooi'rin'soil byiholasl ot those charnc- 

fei’H. For the tln-.rj'hru ww ^nay riMaui the j» roup 

until lh(‘ 'vh«ilc 1 - p'.i.piMly -1. So\er.il sj.o*-ic.s 

appaioui!) JjcIvjii;:!!;'; uj fijo suh^onu . ’>• o/),s\ .ire foiiiul iii 
South Anieiu.i, i'lal oue ill AlVu-.i. Olio t>f lilt; 

most. roui.jr!'. ibly hontojl &»jx\*ios is ilio nitf-arriliosus: 
anil ihfu' Jiio fc>e\cral tioiu^Iiidia whuh have the or 
legs nearlv tiakecL’ 

Mr. S-.K»i !isou then ooniea to tlu' ahorionl group, com- 
post'll, :i'“ ii‘uial, of three thvi>ions, ^vlm-h ho views ns genera, 
in this giouj) he phucs X);/ - ni. yi/rO) and SttrtH't. 

Mr. Swaiivs-'U roijo!^ ihu -.leMi'n .V )/■/'/</, I^uhn, and 
Uftifa, and ^liU ho'il.nt-i 'U uiiuii 'm-; Suiuium^ heiiig un- 
eoituiu wheilu r ihi luv*\. n um i 1 ]lu; no i-. really one uC tlie 
Upos of loo •N/i’- 1 , t>:i loo ' .iior hand lie proposes 

Si’nfrii'jfe’jT, S, r //..•/ /.V/' r. .'t'.d 

In iho followii..; table the a iihur gives his ;n raOr^ruient 
of the entire fuimlv : — 

St ri.L;iilfe. — Th>i < hi / s. 

Oonpr.'i. 

1, Typical gn’U|». ^ Kars larip.*. o.ici' elated, no egrets. Stride. 

2, Subiypu-.il -* P!.us smaller, n< oj'eiouluni, egiels, Asio. 

Kill's small, no egri-ts or opereu- 
lum, di^k im per fori. 

Ahorrant. — Ifead .‘-mall, daws ieatiiered, tail 

‘■hort. .... Nyctea. 

lleaii ]arg<‘, claws naked, tail 

model die, . . . Nyctipetes. 

Head civiill, d.iw.*. f athered, tail 

wedged. , . . Surnni. 

1'ho snino author ob.'»ci've.« ihat wo know too little or the 
I’irds ooniiioNing; ihise groups to admit of ibeii aiiaK»gie^ 
being ira.ed aio-)ng olher tannbus, at least witli prerisun. 
Ne^el Ihelfi.ss, la; noliccs the lodicatioiia of fciieli anulogici . 
‘ Thus,* savs he, ‘the lenglhcr»<Hl and ruore I'onic biU or the 
' am owl ri'iinnds us of the < \jf2irostrcs ; on the <oher band 
the I'lil of yivfo (Virgin laous) IS described by 

U'. Richnrd&on as very strongly curved from the liase, and 
Mill Its rutting margin very oblusdy lobed in the middle— 
a .slructuro (leeuharly beleiigirig Ui denl'j'o.stral types. The 
•=hori tail and pixMloiial habits of the Nyctea cau tida %\\h 
licienth designate Ibo aqnalir typo. The long-legged biii- 
riwiiy:; owl -Ininusly reprosenis tlio grallaiorittl order of 
birds and ihe gUr, form (ptadrupeds; but whether it is the 
J)pe jf Nyctipcfc^, or one of its subgeiicia, we know not; 
ubde ill the loMg-lailed hawk-owl's ot iho genus Surma we 
n il .• that great development of lad eoiispicuous in rnso- 
j.il tvpe.s.* <jN(miJiration of Birds, vol. i.) 

The iollowing i.s the arrangciiK ut in the Synopsis at the 
» ii'l of the second volume of the work: — 

Stn^idff. 

(»eiK‘ra. 

Slri\', Lmn. (Tvpi. al Owls.) 

Subgenera ; Scr,iiripfnr; Srofitphiius; Oiwi, 

A-io, Aniirj. (Honied 

Subgeiuuu'-- Ifetiapf>\T : Scops. (Scops Owls.) 

N tedu, Sav. (Eagle Owls.) 

Siibgeiiera not defined. 

N\eiipeles, Sw. (Sparrow Owls.) 

Sub^^eni ),« nor. defined. 

S'liiiiii, Ouni. (Hawk Owls.) 

Sobgenera not detbied. 

The Fum e of C.uiino, iii his tjcnirrap/u- at and (Joinpu- 
t dll c f^isi oj the Birds of Biirnpr auU N a rh Amarira, 
jiivo iho following Jirrangemout nf the — 

Sli'i^ultf. 

Subfam. a. Surnin>x>. 

(leneru. — Suniia, Duni. ; Nyc/ra, Honnp ; (ffnuridiarn, 
iloio: Athene, Eoio {Nyrlipctes, Sw.) ; S ops^ Sa\, 

Suldum. i). Buboiiiiue. 

Cenera. — -^iibo, Cuv. (Asio luul Ihliaptex^Sw.)', Syrni- 
uoi, Cuv. {Scotiuptex;, Sw.). 

Soh.fun. 0. UluluKv. 

Geneva — Olus, Cuv ; Bnichyoius, Gould, Vlula, Cuv.; 
Sychde, Brcliin {^S’^otopfuim, Sw.). 

Subl'am. d. vSiriginuj. 

Genus, Strh\ Litui. 

'Ibo fcu'iii the third family of Ihu order AcoipB 

./.'Virillse FriJic«*s tncliiad. Ihc Fa(0)nid(e coropo»e his 
/ooiid mmily of that order. His Ibmih family, the first in 
hi^orde^ Passer es, consistu of the B'upnmulfiiU^. 

Mr. G. U. Gray m^ke.s the Acapitrfis Nociumi the 


second suborder of his first order Accipitres. His third 
family, the (li-st of that suborder, is formed of the StrigideCy 
which are thu.-^ subdivided by him : — 

Subfaiii. 1. SurniriEO. 

Oenora , — Surnuu l>um. {Syrnio, >Ste]ih., Stn\i\ Gm.) ; 
Accabdy Wagl. i^Sunnuy (hiv., Striji\ Shaw) ; Sleph. 

( Noctmy Cuv., Nf/rlia, Sw.) ; At honey Boie (^Syctipetes, Sw., 
StriOTy Daud.); Hiihnay Hodgs. 

Subiam. 2. Buboiimw. 

Genera. — Scops. Sav. {Scopsy Sav., Asia, Briss., (Husy 
Less., Strir, Linn.) ; LophostriXy Less., Ketupu, Less. 
{(tultrunguis, Hodgs,, Slnx, Ciin.) ; Bubo, Sibb. {FchcepSy 
Barr., .^sio, Antiq., L7 //Aj, Boiuip., Heliaptex, Sw., Ascala- 
phusy Gooff., Sirix. Lmu.) 

Subfirn. i. IJlulina'. 

Goneru.-— Sy/r//A/ 7 V, Siv. {Scotiaptex, Sw., Ututity Briss., 
Stri w Linn.); (Hus, Ray (Asio, , Brachyntiis, Gould, 
StriVy Linn.>; ('rnwy Hodg'.. ; XyrUdapK, Wagl. ; V^ata, 
V\x^.(Sl} ! r, Gm.) : (Jhiiridiioii, Ijoie ( S^rt.r, Linn., NoctuUy 
Cuv.. Athene, ITuc) : Nt/ct o’e, Biehm {Seniophihis, Sw., 
Xtiftiped'^s ct Pti/ipedesy Lc.ss., Striw, Bechst., Athoncy 
Buie) ; Niu'fXy Tlodgi*. 

Subfain. 4. Striginse. 

Genera . — Sti )>, Liim ; PholidnSy^. Geuft’. (S^ria?, llorfef.); 
Bulactt, 1 Indies. 

(tfographicol Dintrihuiion of the Family . — Very wide; 
oxtenrliin^ ns high as the Polar Sea, where Strix. Nyc*ea is 
recorded by E. Sabine as having been seen on tboisl:ind.s in 
the summer months, and by James" Ro«:s as having been 
obnervctl about Vicluna llurboiir tiuougboul the winter, 
where several pairs lutd bred in the preceding uuliiuin ; and 
as low at least as Port Famine in the Straits of Magellun 
(Strix ruhpesy Strip mma. &«.*., King). Species are found 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and in Aii.siralia. 

Food. Birds and quadrupeds, and even fish (in the caso 
of Sfri.t' nyctea and Strix Jhmmea\ according to llio si/.e i»f 
the Species. Har<\s, partridgcH, grouse, and even tlio 
turkey, are attacked hy the larger horned owls of Europe 
and Anieiica ; while mice, shrews, small birds, snakes :ind 
crabs sufiice for the inferior strenglh of the smaller Stri' 
gidre. Mr. Yarrodl states that the bhort-eaicd owl (Strix 
hruchyotm) is tlio only bird of prey in which he ever tuuinl 
the reiuains of a hat. 

The <peeic8 aro numerous, and the British Museum cun- 
tains a very fine collecUoii of them. (.>ur Uni its will not 
leiinit us to do more than notice a lerv ftnv. I'lie larger 
lomed owls aro described in the article Bubo. 

Eijkobkan Owls. 

The common white or barn owl (Sirix yfewi/zcd) claim .s 
our first attention, from its typical nature. 

Dtarriplmn . — Male. — Upper piuts bright ycllowi.sb, 
varied with grey and browui /ig-zag lines, and sprinkled wiili 
a multitude of sinall wlnnsli dots , fuco and throat while ; 
lower parts m Rome individuals rusty while, ;--priiiklc{l with 
small brown dots; in others bright while, marked witli sunill 
biowiusU points; in othcrstigaui without the slightest appear- 
ance of .*jpols ; feet mid loos covered with a very .short di-wii, 
mme «canty on tho toes ; iris yellow. Length about thir- 
teen indies. 

la the Female all tho tint.s are brighter, and more devc- 
lop<d. 

Voiiug . — Cfjvcred with a thick white down, and leiiuim 
long in the nest. Mr. Blyth states that tho first set of /ba- 
thers grows very slowly, and is not moulted till the second 
autumn. 

Whitish, or entirely while.. 

This In the ICJfraie, Fresaicy and Petit Chathuant Piombe 
of tho Fifeiich; AUoco Commune, e Biancy, „f 

the Italians; Schleierkam, Perlsf’hlierkautx, ami PerB 
Bute of the Germans; De Kerhuil of the NodicrliimU ; 
Bam Owl, White Oud, Chunk (Jwly Gilkhowlety Hondo t\ 
Madge Ilowlet, Madge Owl, Hissing Owl, mid Screech 
Owl of the modijrn British ; and Dyltmnioen of theunUciU 
British. # 

Geographical Dietribntion. — Xety wide, Commou in 
England and Ireland, less common in Scotland. Not com- 
mon in the Orkneys, but preserii in some of the islands. 
Found in Doninark, but said not to inliabit Sweden gr Nor- 
way ; generally spread over lempeiata Europo; found in 
Madeira ; common in I-orainc; extending in Africa from 
the north to the Cape of Oooil Hope; met within India, 
Japan, and Australia?* Afruan and Japanese iudividuala 

* Seo piwl p, 122. 
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are, M. Ternminck tolls us, prccisoly similar to those of 
Phirojjc ; and tlioso of North Aixmricu fwhoro it is found iu 
llu- United Stales, but does not appear to visit the Fur- 
ronnlrh’s) differ only in havings some slight tints of more 
b(<nil>ie hue. Those of South America (the Yellow Owl) 
arc different, 

Hahits^ Food, vjr. — Montagu says that this species is 
never known to hoot. Mr. Yarrell states that it screeches, 
but docs not generally hoot. Sir W. Jardine declares that 
lie sJiut one iu the act of booting ; and that at night, when 
not alarmed, hooting i.s their general cry. It snores and 
hisses, and, like other owls when annoyed or frightened, 
snaps its bill loudly. Rats, mice, shrews, young birds, and 
bci;ili'> form their food, and the mice especially suffer when 
the white owl has a young brood to sustain. I1 ha.s been 
ijoen to catch iisli. Thi.s owl frequents churches, old budd- 
ings, and barns, often breeding in the latter, as well as in 
h«)llow trees near farmyards ana villages. The nest is but a 
fo'.;gli one, and the female lays three or four while eggs 
nnro oval than those of the brown or ivy owl, and not so 
large. Young have been found so late as .July, September, 
and even December. Mr. Ulyth, in the Field Nnturalisrf: 
Magazine (vol. i.), throws some light upon tins. * A nest 
of the barn owl, last summer,* says lie, ‘in this neigh- 
bourhood (Tooling) contained two eggs, and when these 
were hatched two more were laid, which latter were probably 
hatched by the warmth of the young birds ; a thml laying 
took phu'o, after the latter weie hatched, and the nest at 
hwst contained six young owU of three different ages, which 
wcio all roared.’ Mr. Yarrell stales that he has frequentU 
been told by hi))s m the country, that they hail found eggs 
and >oitng hirds at the .same time in this bird's nosL The 
food is genoially swallowed whole, and the bones un«l h.r 
or leathers » ejected in pellets called castings, as indeed 
{'(Mierally the ca'^c with this family. 

Ill niplivily the Barn-Owl is nuciable with othir birds, 
hut will Komctimes, like the dogs, lii(lo what ivnuuns of il-i 

'iieiU. 
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Surnia Uralensis. — Dtis:rripli(m. — Face whitish, tail 
much graduated, much longer than the wings; all the 
plumage striped with large; longitudinal spots and streaks. 

Old of both of considerable si«e, face very 

large, w'ell feathered, greyish white, mnrkc<l with some 
blackish hairs; a large circle of white featheiai spotted with 
brewnish blac^, takes its origin on tbe forehead end frames 
in the wholeTacej top of Uie bead, nape, back, and wing- 
eovorta marked with great longitudinal spots, which are 
disposed oil a wfiitUb ground ; throat, front of the neck, an<l 
all the lower parts whitjsh, marked on the middle of each 
toailierw’lh a large longitudinal bi*own stripe; quills and 
lad* feathers banded with brown and dirty while altcinaiely ; 
seven of these bands may be counted on the tnil ; beak yel- 
low neatly hidden in the long hairs of the face ; iris brown, 


tarsi and toes covered with white hairs marked wdb small 
brown points; claws veiy long, yellowish. .,f tail 

tun inches and some lines ; total length about 

Young (d’ the Year. — All the ground-oolom . j q,.. 
pluinago bright brownisli-grcy ; the spots ainl slnp»is w\, 
the lower parts ashy-brown ; upper parts i: roguluil\ spotu r. 
with ashy-brown and light red, and \ariegaled witii 
while spots; wings and tail IrSisverscly baiided with ^\\\ 
the seven bands of the tail whitish a^h. 

This is the Sln'a: Uralen&U of Pallas; liturah- 

S etz; Nfr/a? macroura, Nattcrer; IStrix maetocayhdo 
!cisner; La Chouelte des Mouts-Vrals, Somuni; 

Owl, Latham; Die Ural Hub ichtseulc, Beehstein: llahichl.^- 
pule, Naumann ; Vraliselier und Qrossknpjiger Bainnkuatz, 
Hrehm. 

Gcognipkicttl DiainbuHon. — Arctic regions of the OK) 
World, LapUiiul, Noiih of Sweden, Norway and Russia. 
Lhonia and Hungary, and Japan. Very rare in the easiein 
parts of Germany ; very accidentally found elsewhere. Mi. 
Gould regards it as one of the rarest European Owls. 

Habits, Food, tfc. — ].ievcrets, rats, mice, plarniigaii, an.i 
small birds. The nest is formed in the holes of trees, offen 
near the habitations of man. Mr. Gould slates that tliL 
number of eggs is two; M. Ternminck says flnvc ur four . 
they are pure white. 



SiiTUia Urdlfliiflia. 

Surmafwterea, — Desadption.-^Male,-- Forehead dot ted 
with white and brown ; a black band takes its origin bo- 
hiiid the eyes, includes the orifice of the ears as in a fraino, 
and terminates on the sides of (ho neck; upper j.iri- 
marked with brown and white spots of various forms; oii 
the borders of the wings are similar white spots dl.spo^ed on 
a brown ground; throat whitish; the other lower parts 
white, transversely sliii>ed with ashy brown; at the in- 
sertion of the wings a great spot of j^lacki.^^h brown; tail- 
feathers ashy brown, striped at considerable dislanro'^ wiili 
Iraiisvcrsnl narrow zigzags; bill yellow vur.cd wnh olai k 
spots according to ago; irU bright yellow : f*'Ci i’rathcird 
to tho claws. L^'.ngth of tail six inches and soino lines. 
Total length upwards of fourteen iucheaCTemm.) ; Richard- 
son says eighteen inches. 
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The c'olouisof the femiilc aiv ^uiro than tho«c •>(' (ho 
male, and she is rather lnrj;ev. 

Tl\is \fi the I Linn. ; *S// /.r /twf^rea, (Tinol. ; 

KsjiNt.; iS/m* Uud^nma^ (Imel.; ('athitltnixis pt Freli 

Hudsojiis, Hi'hh.i St7'i.r Iludur^ftiu, \V\h. : f<tri.r yiis^'^riit, 
Meyer; Chmatte de Ciwadti ct CkoucH^' Fjmfcicrr, nu 
Caparacacht and Chmiette n qurue tie StLf'rir, 

Butfon* iP'u/, 463, a very good figure of this spe^io^i, under 
the erroneous name of the Ural Mountain^ Owl) ; Choiirt/r 
i^p’/Tterr, Sonn. ; Spf‘rber(!uft*, IVlo}or: Naum.; Jhdnchis 
etdp, Bechst. ; Plnltk’opji^c and nochk’iqifi^p IJahu'/itAru/e, 
Bri'hra.; i/d/r/j-0?r^of Pennant and Wilson ; Litlh* Ilaivk- 
Old of Kdwaids; Canada Oitl of Latham, Pat/jaw thee- 
cairsru\ or Citbndcrooich of the Cree l:,ihans; Thpechuzni^a 
of the Copper Indians and ChoponyanN ; and Ood no luroot 
of the Ksquimanx. 

(trographi^^d Dif^lrihuii'tn . — The Arctic Circle and 
Arctic^ regions of both coniincnts; somclimes soon as a 
bird of pnssage in (uTrnauy, ni(»ro rarely in France, but 
never in the soulheiii provinces. In lintain it does not 
appear to have been seen ; hut one v.as taken in a collier a 
few miles off ilie coast of Cornwall in ls:iO. 

JlahtlA, i.y-f -The organs of this species are 

more able to bear the light of day, at least in dull weather, 
nud, like the Snowy Owl, it limits frequently in (he day- 
time. The smaller head and lc«!s pcrffct fiu’iul di'jk, enni- 
bined with Ibcse habits, have olilamed for il the name of 
IJ auk- Old, 



Prvlilo ol* H;ivk-Ov»l. 

Dr Richardson says that * It remains all tlie winter in 
liigh iioilhern latitudes, and is rarely seen so fur south as 
Penii«'\lvania, and lluin only in severe winters. Wilson saw 
I'rii) tv\o speoitnens in (he Ufuted Slates. It is a common 
‘pcj-it.s throughout the Fur-countries from Hudson's Bay to 
tiiC Pacific, and is more frequently killed than any other by 
the hunters, which maybe partly atlribulcd to its boldness 
niid iN huhit of (lying about by day. In the summer season 



Iluvvk Owl. 


it feeds principally on mice and insects ; but in (lie snow- 
clad regions, which it frequenis in w'intcr, neitlior of thesi* 
arc to bo procured, and it I hen preys mostly on ptarmigan. 
It is a conslnnl altendant on the (locks of ptannigan 
in their spring migrations to the northward. It builds its 
nest on a tree, of slicks, grass, and feat licrs, and lays two 
white eggs. When the huiitor.s ar«i bhootiiig grouse, this 
bird IS occasionally attracted by the report of the gun, and 
is often bold enough, on a bird being killed, to pounce down 
upon It, though it may be unable, from its size, to carry it off. 
It is also known to hover round the iires made by the 
natives at night.* (Fauna Horeuli’ Americana.) 

Si/rnia 7 V.scn;7/iow.---}It*ad small in proportion, 

bill black, entirely hidden by the hairy fcjithors at ils bii^c; 
plumage snow-wdiite, but more or le»s variegakMl w'iili tians- 
verse brown spots or strii»e.s; the younger the bird is, the 
larger and more numerou.s are these spots and stripes. 
Very old individuals arc puie white, wiihont any bvowu 
spot; iriv fii)o orange yellow ; feet v«‘ry well ci'vered, ‘o as 
to look almost \vo»)lly to the ehiws ; tail roundiMl, not mueli 
exceeding in length the evtieraiiy of thewiri;^s. J.cngtli 
-4 or ‘2a inches. Fi'iniik’ eunsiderably larger Ilian the 
male. 

young at Dip lime nf deport me the ncfil . — Covered 

\vit!i brown down : the tii>t feathers bright brown. 

This IS (lie Htri.v nyrlca of Forster, Latliam, and Cmelin : 
Fh'ir fundida (»f Latham ; Sirij' nirpu of Daudiii ; C/toueffe 
Harfun*: of Buffon ; Chonettc Jihwche of l-o Vailhint ; 
Ahicco J)iurno of ‘Si or. degl. U'V.:’ SSchnedianz of Boch- 
^tetn ; Sneuivinl of Sepp ; Nto'dichcr Schneokauiz and 
Schupc FmIi? oi Wnhm. \ Hnnine Otd and Hmnvy (hvl of 
Latham; (tnat White thd of Edwards; Fmne 0/d of 
Wilson ; fi apow Kcethn or It apohon ot' (lie Ciee Imliaiis; 
and Oukpeegnak of the Esquimaux. 

(jpographical Dt^lrilutnnh — Arctic regions of the CJhl 
and New Woild, Iceland, Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and 
the north of Europe generally. The Shetland Isles posse.ss 
it, hut, some think, in winter only. In the Orkneys it ap- 
pears to bo accidental. It has been shot in Seollnnd, Eng- 
land, and Jredand, and has been occasion. illy seen in (Je;- 
many: in Holland a young bird was seen in the winter of 
Ih02. It does not appear to have bcLMi scon m France. Dr. 
Uicdiardson slates that it frequents in summer the most 
avciic lands that have been Msiicd, hut retires wuh tlie 
ptarmigan, on which it prey.s, to more sheltered distri«;ts in 
the w'liiter. ‘Even in tlio latter season however,’ says tl ai 
author in continuation, ‘ it is frequently seen within the 
coniines of the Arctic Circle; though it i.s not very uiieom- 
tnon ,nt the same period in Canada and the norlhern pa its of 
the United Stales; and now and then it lias been known to 
wander as far south as Floiida. , , . It luiiii> in the 

day; and indeed unless; it could do so, it would he unfit to 
pass the summer within the Aietic Cncle. When I ha\o 
seen it on the haiien grou'ids, it was generally squalling on 
the earth, ami if put up, it alighted again after a slioil 
(light; hut it wa.s always so wary us to be njiprouc.lu'd with 
great ddlicully. In the woody districts it shows loss caution, 
and, accunJing to Hcarnc, lias been known to watch the 
grouso-.shoolei’.s a whole day for the purpose of sharing in 
the spoil. On such occasions it )jerche.s on a high live, and 
when a bird is bhot, skims down, and carrifc.s it oil' before the 
sportsman can get near it. Il preys on lemmings, hares, 
and hiius, particularly the willow-grouse and ptarmigan. 
Mr. Hutchins says that it eats carrion; and Wilson informs 
us that it i.s a dexterous fisher, grasping its finny prey with 
an instantaneous stroke of the foot as it sails along near 
the surface of the water or sits on a stone in u shallow 
stream. 1 have seen it pursue an American hare on the 
wing, making repeated strokes at (ho animal with its foot; 
but on that occasion, through the intervention of an Indian, 
it ws driven from its quarry. It makes its ne.sl on (he 
ground, and lays three or fuurw'hite eggs, of which two only 
are in general hatched. In winter, when this owl is fat, 
tho Indians and white residents in the Fur-countries esteem 
il to be good eating. Its (Icsh is delicately white.* (Fauna 
Boreali‘ Americana.) M. Temminck atate^lhal it builds 
its nest on scarped rocks, or on tho old piner of the glacial' 
regions ; and that it lays two eggs, marked with black spots, 
according to M. Vied I of, but white, aecoiding to all other 
naturalists. William Bullock appears to have been the first 
w'bo recognised this aperies as a British bird during his visit 
to theOrkn^'s and Shetlands in the summer of 18R(. Ho 
states that ofie, wounded on tho Isle of Balta, disgorged a 
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young ruhbit wliolo ; ami that one in bis possession when he 
iviofe, ha.l in its stomach a sandpiper with its leathers 
entire. 

NJJ. Thu large white owl of Africa is no longer consi- 
dered to be identical with this species. 

Specimens in dillerent stages of plumage are generally to 
ho seen ni tho garden of the Zoological Society in the 
Uegent’s Park. 

Tim following are also European species ma,ii- 
W///V*, Bid>*j Asrahiphust (Hus vulgaris^ t Otus hrachyotm* ^ 
Sirups AidroimruH^ , Surnia tinrrea, Ulula nebtHosa, Syr- 
ninm Aluro*^ Noctua nudipes* (Gould — Sirix nudipes, 
Auct.), Noctua Tettgmalmi*, and Noctua Passeritia* 
(GouM — S/rix passcrinUt Auct.). 

Those marked * are in the Catalogue of British Birds. 
Mr. Varrell gives StrLv passerina and Noctua nudipes, 
tiould, as s) nonyius. 

Asiatic Owls. 

Example, Strix badut, Iforsf. 

General colour of the upper parts of the 
head, l)a<;k, wings, and tail, ehesnut-brown, with a bright 
fulvous lustre irregularly diffused over it, showing itself 
more strongly in particular patches; on tho under parts, 
from tho neck to the vent, the brown colour is greatly 
diUilcd. and ibo fulvous lustre alternates with patches of 
I.^abolla yellow. All the parts doited with brown ; orna- 
mental Collar round the neck, consisting of a compound 
iories of (kdic.ite while plmne.--, terminated by a baud of 
deep chesiiut, the accidental duiangemenls of which exhi- 
bit a beautiful alternalion of the two colours: circle about 
the eyes and tlu^ forehead of a pale brown tint; plumes 
which bound tho collar above and holow nearly white; bill 
yellowish, moderate; feet thickly covered with fulvous 
toilky |)luincs ; toes brownish, and near^ naked, Vlaw'« yel- 
lowish ; quills and tail-feathers broadly nanded transversely 
with blackish brown. Total length from the bill to the ex- 
tremity of the tail, to winch the wings almost iea«:h, eleven 
iiu'iic? ; (o the end of the claw.s, twelve inclu*''. 

'i'his is the li oico wild or Kot(»ug-wiiri of tho Javane>e. 
Dr. nuisfudd. fioin whoso 7/jotouH'>d Racarches tho dc- 
'jcn|jium is taken, states that tins specie.s, whose head is 
]M«U'ui (iojiall)' lar;e, ha.s a :,;uin.'ral resemblance to 
■'i-'.'/.'cn in ill'.’ distribution of its colouis and external 
mirks, 'f'ic upper pa , (.h are, he observes, generally daik, 
jiii'l tile lowered' A paler line. The neck is sunounded by 
a loos.,* <..( o.K-.'iUd collar; iho plumes encircling the eyes 
an* i !;-'!, Mild di-sposed with perfect rogularily, and tho le^s 
!i(j covered, A roseiublunce also exists, he adds, 

i.i me lustre of ihoir ^overlnL^ 

l.ocalitij . — Java, in the closest forests of the district of 
I’ug.iv, and (he langes of low hills south of the capital 
of Surakarta. (Horsf.) j 

ffiih'tsy Food,c^^e . — The habits of this species ai*e noctur- 
nal. Dr Hoi'stield, tnc. cit,, speaking of Sirix Javavica 
(winch, he says, his specimens show to be merely a vuriely 
of,SVr/.r remarks, that it is the only species of 

tins division winch i.s ocea.sionally found near villages and 
dwellings. * It is not however a favourite with tho natives ; 
various superstitious notions are also in Java associated 
with its visits; and it is considered in many parts of the 
Island as portending evil. The other species of this divi- 
>iou are by no means common, and the Sfrix badia is one 
of tlicso ihat are most rarely met with. It never visits the 
ullages, but. resides in the closest forests, which are the 
iiMial resort of the tiger. The natives oven assert that the 
H'ov^o-wiwi approaches tin's animal with the same fumilia- 
iTty with wliich the Jallak (tho Pastor Jalla of oiii* cata- 
logue) approaches the Hulfulo, and that it has no dread lo | 
> alight on tho tiger’s hack.’ Dr. Ilorsfield adds, that it is I 
' never seen in confinement. 

The same author stales that eight species of owls from 
lava have been arrtitiged in the museum at tho India 
Hou^e; three oared-OwIs, and five smooth-beaded. 

African Owls. 

.K.xaniplo, Strix (^apensiSf Smith. 

Description. — Red brown above, soiiiilily sprinkled with 
small white spots, pale ochreous red below, markerl with 
small hcarl-shat>ed spots; face yellow-brown; cervical 
collar pale biiff-orange, with many of the feathers, particu- 
larly of iU infLMiur portion, tipped with brown; quills sub- 
,.|ocliieou8, banded with brown; oyes*brownish-biack ; bill 
-}^nd feet livid or straw-yellow; legs long, up|)er half of tho 
3,}|arbi covered with feathers, lower half and toes covered with 
P. C., No. 1438. 


small flat circular srale.% upon which arc a few strong rieid 
bristles, claws long, dark horn-colour, slightly co\^hm 1 imd 
pointed. Umgth !<> inches. The whole of the pUimaee 
has a silky gloss. ** 

Female considerably larger than the male, and with ibc 
colours less clear. 

Young. — Down of the nestlings dull cream- yellow, 
plumage of the upper parts during tho first year darker 
than in ailiilt birds. (Smith.) 

Dr. Smith .stales lliat the few specimens which he saw wcio 
obtained near Cape Town, close to Table Mountain, in the 
rocky precipices of which they were said to have conceakd 
themselves during the day. Ho adds, that the coloni:»ls 
recognise this bud as distinct from \\\o Doodvogel (S/nx 
y/ammeuK Avliich occurs abundantly throughout tho whole 
of South Africa, and that it is at once to be di&tingnislied 
by its size from Stnr badia of ilorsfield, the species to 
which it is by colours most nearly allied. 

Dr. Smith ako figures and devenbos aiiothev l\pical 
owl, Athene Capen.ds, de ci ibed by him under the name of 
Nw'lua Capenst'v, in ilie South African Quarterly Jouvnal, 
ind series, Is.j 1. 

The length of this species is OJ inche.s, and the bird 
from which the dchcrqifion was taken wa^ ^lio( in iho 
depths of one of the forests of the eastei n distiic* of tho Cape 
Colony. It was the sccoml .specimen of the speeks he had 
seen; the first was al-’o killed m a Ibiest of the same 
district in 1824. 

The same author and <lescribes in the same work 

i Illustration* of !h.> Zoology of South Africa) an eared 
owl, Ofus f^apensis ; total length from tip of bill lo tip of 
tail. Iji.K.hesi general colour, brown above, and dap^iled 
beneath on the lower pails; the female rather larger than 
rhe male, and the colours the hamo in both. Jle slates 
! that tliU is a rare binl in the south of Africa, and, as far ns 
he knows, has never bciui found but in marshy situations. 

‘ It passes the day among tlio lushcs, reeds, or long grass, 
and five or .six indivirUiuk are Muuehmo.-, found congregated 
together. ^Vlieii disturbed, they lly only a .shoit distanco 
btdoro they attempt to conceal ihem.sch cs again, and it is 
not before they lia\e been .'*evL‘ial times flushed in succes- 
.sion Ihat they seek safely m a proluiisred flight. They feed 
upon mieo, lizards, and walcr-in^eets.*^ 

• Ameuican Owls. 

Uur limits will tioiinit us lo nolioc, in addition to 
the specie.^ above recorded, which are common m Europe 
and America, the well-known burrowing lillle owl (AV;i?- 
tua rwiicutana). I^Ir. Darwin slates that this species nil 
tho plains of Buenos Ayres, exclusively inhabits the Iiolcs 
of the bizcachii or viscaelui [Ciii.NciULun.E, vol. vii , 
p. .S8|; but tiiiit in Banda Oiient-al it is its own workman. 

‘ Dm mg tho open day, but more O'jpecially in the evening,' 
s.iys this aiMifo observer, ‘ Iheso birds may be seen in e\cry 
direction, standing frequently by pairs on the hillocks, near 
their burrows. If disturbed, they either enter tho bole, or, 
uttering a shrill harsh cry, move wdtha remarkably undula- 
tory flight to a short distance, and then turning round, 
steadily gaze at their pursuer. Occasionally in the evening 
they may be hcanl hooting. 1 found in the stomachs of 
two wdiich 1 openerl, tho remains of mice, and 1 one day 
saw a small Miake killod and carried away. It is simi these 
latter animals arc thiir common prey during the day tune. 
I may here mention, showing on what various kinds of 
food owls subsist, that a species that was killed among the 
islets of the Chonos Archipelago had its stomach full of 
gootl-sizcd crabs.’ {Journal of Researches in Geology and 
Natural History.) 

Australian Owls. 

Mr. Vigors and Or. llorsfteld, in their Desetdption tfthe 
Australian Birds in the Collection of the Linnean Society 
{Linn. Trans., vol. xv.), record thice sjiccies of ow’ls be- 
longing to the genera Noctua and Slrix* 

Nectua. 

Example, Noctua Bvobook. 

Description.— above, with a fow yellowish-white 
spots ; white beneath, varied with ferruginous spots ; toes 
hairy. 

This is the StH^ Boobooh. Bnohook Owlo( kathani. 

Aecoiding to Mr. Caley, * 1'ho native name of this bird 
Bitch’bnrli. It may l>e heard nearly every night during 
winter uttering a cry corresponding with that word. Al- 
though this cry i.4 known to every iuie, yet the bird jImU is 
kuowN but to few; and it cost me considerable timo and 

Vol. XXIU.- R 
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I rouble beibro I could satisfy myself respecting its identity. 
The note of the binl is .-oraeuhut similar to that of iho 
European cuckoo, iind the polonislK have hcuco g’.venitthat 
name. The lower order of the settlors in Now South Wales 
are led away b\ the idea that everything is the rovor^(J in 
that country to what it is m England; am! llio cMc/too, as 
they call this bird, singing by night, is one of ilio instances 
which lliey pouit out.’ 

l^oclua maculata^ described by the same aulhuis, much 
resembles Iho species just noticed, but they are uiclined to 
consider it distinct. 

Slrix. 

Example, vS/ri.r flammmf 

Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfiedd observe that this bird A’aries 
from our Kuropoan species in the hull colour being eoi;- 
sideiably darker, and the spots on \\\c ahdonun being larger 
ami ruoi-e deeply marked than is usual in our own. They 
odd however ihfil in our >poeies I here is coiHidtrahle variety ; 
and as they luid an opj«oiiunity of examioing a single speci- 
men only from Now llolUiiid, and lliui in an inferior con- 
dition, they dnl not wish to slate with any confidence an 
opinion as lo the identity of these birds. 

Fossil Owls. 

Remains of fossil owls have been found in the gypsum of 
the P.u*i> basin (first lacustrine *1101*1100 of tlie tertiary scries. 
Eocene of Lyell) in ('orupany with cxiioct species of extinct 
genera uf Piwhydermato^ ami oxtin .t species belonging lo 
existing genera of Carniror'i, M Rodentia, and 
of other hiids refcrnhle t<» tlv' lluzzard, yuiul. Woodcock, 
Sea-T.ark i 7Viw,if(7), (.’urh w. and Pohean, Repides 'J’rcsh- 
water tort'icie'j and oroc<j«ldes), and I' lshcs. Twa> kinds of 
owl belonging to existing species occur in the gypsum 
cavities at Ki'^tritz, togcUuT willi sheep, or r<*e, fox, wcnsrl, 
Mpiirreh field mou.so, conimnn lat, tiani'sler, bat, niolo, Hare, 
rabbit, frog, doineslie cf.ek, and man fexisling spoon si, 
ui'xed confusedly 'A’ldi ihe hones of the extinct anijuais, 
rhinoceros. See. (Rr/ujuuc Dilurinnu-, p. H}«,3 

STRIKE, a teiin inucli employed by nunlein geologists, 
iifti r the example of Piofessor Sedgaick, to denoic ilie 
divoctiou of a bo» ',/.ontal ov lo\cd line, in the surface of in- 
clined or vert uiil strata, ■inincYal veins, dykes. Sec. If the | 
st.ata he vulical. their stnkfi coi respoiaU wiili the surface ’ 
Jiroi'tihn of the bed:*; the same happens if the stiala be j 
inclined at any aiigh* lo the horizon, provided the smfaee of j 
tlnj ground be level ; but ni general the ov.thno of the edges 
of the strata difl'ers fiom thesinke. The dip, or line of gieat' 
est iru'hiiaiiim of .*-trala, is always at right angles to the 
strike, so that m conical or elliptuMl elevations of .strata the 
‘^t.'ike is acuuvdi line, ooiitimuiliy varying indirection. But, 
generally, viewed on n large .scale, irregularities of this na- 
ture vani>li, and a whole great raountain-region, as North 
\V;ih‘^, South Wales, or N«irth Devon, manifests one predo- 
minan* gennal strike, corresponding with one, or more than 
one 'ixiK of WfVumniL upon which the displaced strata 
have ’oeeii bent or broken. 

STRlNfj "COURSE, a projecting course of masonry 
forming a a\//vww’ or horizontal isno on the fat’e of a vvall, and 
fonsisl/ng of a series of mouldings, us in Golhie, or u Hal 
.surface (either plain or cnricbcdy, as in Italian uirlntoeiure. 
In l)(>»h styles, string-courses admit of great varielv, and 
louliibule very much to decoration, while tb.ev aic in them 
seUe:» e^'-eiilial members, inasmuch as they serve to define 
the intcuial division of llio building, corre'^pnuding with the 
JluOLs of the several stories; and by sepiiratiug one tier of 
windows from another, to maik each a** a dustiiicl poition of 
the general composition, complete us regards itself, tiiougli 
secondary to the other. While they separate, ihcv serve 
also to connect and combine the suece-Mvn .stages of u 
building; and to produce a due mixtuiv: of liorizonial with 
perpend icu la i lines. 

In Gothic urcliifccturo, llie upper surface of a alring- 
couixj Is almost invanably splayed or sloped in order to 
s!io»d off ram, ibo projection being usually sucli that the wet 
svould else lodge upon it. The string-course itself consists 
sometimes of only a few narrow and plain mculdings, at 
othc,!.» rf a variety of thorn separated by one or more mn- 
sidorablo hollows. In the later or perpendicular stylo of 
Gothic, Iho string-coil vfie in irequently made a broad tablet, 1 
not only richly moulded, but nmamnafod with sculptured 
blocks, heads of animals, shield.^, &c. ]daced at intervals in 
the principal cavelto cv hollow; besides which, additional 
I’arved ornaiuent i.s occasionally introduced on the auifacea 


between the other mouldings. In some instances me siring- 
course is so enlarged as lo become a sort of frieze or hori- 
zontal pannei filled up with a pattern of tracery, or with 
lesser pannels, Stc. carved on it ; of which kind East Barsham 
Manor-house, and the parsonage at Great Snoring, afford 
some fine examples. 

In Italian archiledure, tbo string-course (Fascia, Ttal. ; 
Cordon, French; Baud, German) is either quite plain, or 
more or less decorated according to the character ol the 
floor to which it belongs. That which crowns a baacmont 
floor is seldom more than a plut-hand or plain surlace, 
while the upper ones form ornamental fascias, enriched 
with gnilloches, frets, &c. cither with or without mouldings. 
Tho Travellers’ and Reform club-houses. London, are rcmai k- 
! able for their beauty, in regal'd to these members, and for 
the richness and riuish which they contribute to the respec- 
tive designs. 

STROBILO'PHAGA, M. Vicillot’s name for the Conj- 
thus of Cuvier, which has the priority, [FRiNoiLLini«, vol. 
X., p. 482.") 

STRO'MBID.^, a family of marine teRtaccouH gastro- 
pods, belonging to iho A^uta of I.<amurck and tlie/in^'yoAYo- 
niata of Dc BlainvilJe. 

The genus Stromlm^t oi Linrieeus is placed in the Sysictna 
Naturrtf between Buectrrum anl Murex; and is divided 
into tho follovviiig sections: — 

* Dij^itati: the lip with linear laeini®. 

Species:— Busus, Fes Pelecani, Chiragra, Scor- 

pius, Lambis, Millepcda. 

* * Ix)baH. 

Species : I QuiLus, Auris Diana*, PugtUs, 
Marginatus, Lukuiinus^ GibberuLus, Oinscus, 

* * * AinjUmti. 

Species; — Lucififir, Gigus, hahssvnits, Epidromis, Cmm- 
rium, Vittatm, Succinctus, lAptnosus, Fissured a, Dentutus. 

* :if ♦ ♦ wilh ti v(?ry long spue. 

Specie? : — Tubcrcuhitus, PaUistns, A ter, and Lindus. 

Lamarck’s family oiAiuta, or W ni^ed 2Jix)phagoos 'IVacbc- 

lipodN siiind-* butweeu the (^imahfcra and Pur jju •'{//'('(( 
Tho Ahit‘'i cuiiMst of the genera Rn<te/la/ia, Ptf/'oernn <nr. 
as ^Aln•irck incorrectly writer il, Ptrruceni), and Stromhus, 

Cuvier arranges t^trombus tiexl to Turbinrlhi niid at the 
end of hi--» Pectiuibnmchiate (jfjod ropods. Ho define", tin- 
genus S/roOT/yMS, Linn, a.s comprising shells wilh u ciuml 
which is cither straight or inflected towards tho righi, I be 
external border of whoso aperture dilates with age, but 
always i)re->er\es a smns towards the canal, under which 
the head of tlic animal passes vvlicii it o.xtends itself. Tiie 
greater part have, he udd.s, this sinus Ut somo distance from 
I the canal. 

[ Cuvier nearly follows Lrtmnrrk in tho subdivisions of the 
I genus. 

Of the ^Irombt, prupcrly so called, lu‘ ■'iiys, that tho ex- 
ternal border <ir lij> dilutes into a wing, which is more or less 
extended, hut not divideil into digit.s. Their fool i.s .small 
in proportion, and llieir tentacles carry their eye.s on a 
lateral pedicle, stouter than Iho tentacle it^eIf. Tlie oper- 
raluni is horny, lung, and narrow, cai*riotl on a slender tail. 

The Pterwerata he characterises as havin" the external 
lip divided in the adult into long and slender digitation.s, 
varying in uuuibor according to the species. Tho animal is, 
llio sumo as in the Strovibi properly so called. 

The Rostellarirs, he veinarks. have, in general, a second 
canal voascending along the spire mid formed by tho ex* 
ti'inal lip ami by a continuation of llio columella. In some 
the lip IS .still digitated. Their animal resembles that of 
Murex, but carries only a very small operculum (bifrombus- 
Pcs Peiecani — Rosieilaria pes Pelecani, Lam. ; Aporrhui\\ 
Peliv.). Others again have no more than dentilatioiis on 
the edge of the lip {Sirombus lUsua ) ; and others have the 
hp entire (Hippochrema, Montf.). 

Mr. Swainsun defines tho Siromhidrr, IVing-Shells, 
which, in bis urrangement, stand between tbo TarbineU 
lidcp and the Volufidce, thus : — 

‘ Outer Up dilated, or thickened internally, or detached 
from the preceding whorl by a sinus ; operculum Rinall.’ 
j lie makes the family consist of the followinff sub- 
families ® 

I . Stfombina?. 

Sulfam, CharacterA>~ 0 \xtcv lip considerably dilated, but 
never toot Irnd; spire rarely longer than tho aperture; with 
a sinus noar the base. 

Genera:— Da Costa (Aporrhaia, we suppose, 
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is meant) ; Pteroceras^ Lam. ; Strombusy Linn. ; Strombidea, 

Sw. ; RoMlariat Lam. 

2. C(min€i?, 

Sub/am. Character. — Shell coniform ; the spire very 
short, pyrainidical or truncate ; outer lip slightly detached 
above, but without a basal sinus. 

(jencra: — Terehdlumy Lam.; Cofonaatis, Sw. (with the 
subgi'Mora, Coronaa^a, Sw.; Puncticulisf Sw. ; Tulipariat 
Sw . ; Cylmdrfilla, Sw. ; and CmUithes^ Sw.) ; Conua^ Linn, 
twiih I he subjiciiera Cofiua, Linn.; DeftdrooofiUH^ Sw. ; 
Tfwiilia, S\y.\ Thehrnnm, Sw.; and Leptoconus, Sw.); 
Coftrlhy Sw. ; and CoworM*, Sw. 

3 . Columbellin<se» 

Suhfam. CAttriTc/cr.- • Shell small ; outer lip considerably 
tlu- Ueui d wiihin, wheio the margin is invariably either 
iooi lied «n- striated ; iho top gibbous, the margin generally 
iollexed ; inner lip doubly toothed, f.c. internally and exter- 
nally ; aperture narrow* generally ringent; operculum 

uiMjute. 

(icnera : — CtyDidra. Sw. ; Culumhellns Lam. ; Pimodoma^ 
Sw. ; ('rassiHpira^ Sw. ; SiiiddUuSw, 

A. Pleurotomhta?. 

. Sub/am. Charaett^r . — Shell turreted, subfusifonu; the 
l)a•^e clianncllfd, and often much produced ; outer lip never 
thickened, l»ut dclaclied at the lop from tlie whorl by a slit 
or smus. 

(jencra; - finicfnjinmd, Sw. ; Phurotoma, Cfava- 

////ti, Sw.; (UaviciWthiU Sw. ; Tomnllay Sw. 

6. Ceriihina?. 

I^ubfani. f'''Aarncf^*r.— Shell clavatc, generally tnucrouale ; 
the spire very long; the outer lip cjiiisiderably ddat*'d*. 
the base cither truncate or forming a filnjit reci* 7 \cd 
rdianmd. 

(reiK'ia: — Potomft, lining.; Pirena, Lain.; Terebraiiu. 
H\r. , R/tinodan\, Sw, ; Cvrifhiunh Ljuii. 

Mr. ,1 K. Gr.iy m.ikes the Sfr'/nbid^^* alie first family of 
hi’' (>lPiii)tinv}frhiafd^ Ordi r 1, include 

till' follow mi!, ii^’iicra: Ttt't.brUuin, Pterocenu^ 

i\< Jttrki, and St 

In ihla !uli»’h* ih<' y will he confined lo the 

‘it iicro .iiul .subgoif-ia Sfior/ibu^ft Pterocfras, and Rodef- 
firm. 

St ro mb us. 

v , < 'haraclcr.--AtHinaf spiral, slightly compressed, 
f- ..l^Ul'd with a proboftris, at the o.xti’ciiiily of which is the 
luiiuih opcniiuf longitiulnuUly, and containing a Ungual 
iih.iud furnifelud with ?hnrp points curved backwaiiU : 
1'.*tfdtffs Inwlncal, obtuse, and short; cV(’.v cauied. n ] 
two peduncle.., winch are to hr..lrii*al mid stimt, longtM than I 
the Icinacli"' ■'...•I jijiiecd at itieir exteiiwil s>idc ; /tmf. rather j 
'IP ill. >'.ii eiilaiscd loiwaids; mantle forming in trout a 
can.ll, wliicli is gimer.ill) ralliev short; oiifiees of the aims 
and oviduct hL’linid. 

Shfdl ihudi, o\ul, ohhiiig, subinvolvcd, conical in front and 
behind; fipirc iuo<loratcl\ elevated; aperture long and uaT'* 
row, toniiiiiatcd aiiierioriy h> a canal more or less lung or 
unnovod ; nglii lip dilated, and with a sinus a little behiml 
tl'iO canal ; coluinellar or inner Up simple, but sometimes 
callonw. 

Opercfiluin horny, long and narrow, wilh a teimiiml 
summit, and composed of elements iiubricaled, as it were. 
^^Rang.) 

M. Rang cotl^ideli> that the variation.^ in the shell lead to 
the e.<itablishincnt of two subgenera, Sirombus and Pterf- 

CC2'<J/i. 

M. do Blainville divides the genus Strombu^ into the fob 
lowing sections 

«. Species whose external lip becomes much dilated with 
ago, and offers a number of digilations variable in num- 
ber. (fieiuis Pterncci'a^, Lam.) 

Example, Strnmbm Srorpius. 

d. Species whose right lip is much dilated, but without 
digitution. 

Example, Strombu^ irieornis. 

j. Species whose external lip is thick, and but little or 
not at all dilated. 

Example, Sirombus Aurts Dtanat, 

iJ. Species whose right lip is not dilated, and very deli- 
cate, which makes them resemble the Cones. (Non- 
adult Strombi.) 



Animal oi‘ Strombu* lambisi ; Pferoeerna tam^nsof modern aoihon*. (f.-iO'iU* ' 

rt, tli« Hpen ill it* 'interior p.irt w ith it« cixiovc ; b, t!i<f open'iilum at 
it, posterioi •hti'!«»n ; r. c, ocular iijbc< vvil?! flu’ir Irntnclcr; rf, tlie proLoM’i* 
u|H n t > ihi' ti.njfiw ; e. tlic rcrrinsl ii im{i(oii, brJiiii.l wlifch ar» !•» i lojit; 
jrl.otb’; «luji ‘.-utf* lubH ciiienni; a I’lrirt* slomu’li: ff, the ,t 'nijicb 
i\ /in<l the oriDre of tliH OBso|ihii;;ii!< ; /t, the iiitcMiue 

fn.' (il pMivi It inisns ihe %<*»y \ob.iti<uun<i ret-ium I. tho flrat 

IMii nt th.’ >a*iu..; /,*, »e<«)uu pnrt of tbc iiVoniN. 1‘or»tiin>* Tii«*tndrT* hefuto 
VI..MIIU.' ihc ..jio v<‘ 'V liH h liMils* 'u, the rljilit null* of the ftiol } 1. the i^rooM* 
wliirhUdf* not e.iio in Ih** m, bdili’ic* of n, resptritoiA i.i 

|'*OMi ; h'lj'e I" ujciuu Hiid il'< \**j»vvhiib Ko''si lo tlu* heart) ]*f, Ktnnil ami 
ri)iiiiiie:iiiuy bi.uichla^^, tlu* hc,iit; livf'r .lud ihc oiarjf iinitrl to iV'* 

fxti.iiuly of ih»* lorUUou, or j'an of tlie bod>. (Voyage of the Aiiro- 

liit/e.) 

Subgcniis Strombus. 

Soe Ibe generic cluirac1c*r al).>ve given for the animat. 

SMI with ii snn))]e wing, and a very 5»hor(. canal, whii h 
KS truncated or notched. 

Oprr. nhrn,-- St'p "‘ uciic characlcr above stated. 

Tho specie^ are e.xtrenicl» uutu^rous. and nnitiy of them 
are giiinniic in size, ihi; well-known Strombus (j\irus of the 
West Indies for example. Like some others uf iho luibi' 
iialed lestacean.s, tho animals of the genus Stroinbn» o<'ca- 
siouaily produce pearls. IMr. Wood, in his ‘ Zoography,’ 
rv^lates that he saw a junk pearl which was taken from the 
body of ibe animal of Strombus which is fi.shod for 

Ibe table olf the isl-and of Barbadoes. The pearl was ilis 
covoixmI by chance, while the men were employed in clean- 
ing tho fish. It.s weight was 24 grains, but it would have 
been more xalu.ihli* if jt bad been round. The same author 
states i hat only four of these peiuls had been discovered iii 
the vast numbcM'sof shell tUh liiat are annually brought to 
market in that pari of the world, though he has re:i«;on to 
behove that this is in some measure owmi; to the cxrc[ca.«- 
uess of the negroes, who clean their ft.sh without consult ra- 
tion, and have probahly m their hurry rctur:if<l many a 
pearl to its native oloinent with the rcfu.-,e of the animal. 
This pearl was exactly of the same colour as the interior 
coat of the shell, and like it in every respect except in 
figure. 

Geographical Dtsfribution of the Genm, lhibih\ tfe. — 
Tho seas of warm climates; many from those of Indiaj and 
some from those under and near the equator. Carinvoi*ou.s. 
Species have been found at depths varying from 0 to 1J 
fathom.s. 

M. Dcslinycs, in his Tables, makes Iho number of recent 
Strombi fbrty-fi\e. M. do Blainville reckons tbeni at fifty- 
two; of tbeso S/rombns Gi^a.s is noted as found both recent 
and fossil t tertiary). 

E.vam]»U\ Sirombm latissimw. 

Descripii on. •^SheW turbinated, ventricoM\ smoolb on the 

R2 
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ba<-k, somewhat wrinklcil on \ W wing, brown orange biiQltcd 
wilh white ; the ^pire «.hoiL and iiocTulous ; the external bp 
very broad, rounded above, projecting bc>oud the spire, the 
anterior inargni sharp, but the side of it VLM-y thick; the 
aperture smooth and white, tinged with lose colour. 

Locality.— Indian Seas. 

This fine and somewhat rare species grows to a large 
size, from five to ton or more inches in length. 



the tail the longest, and curved; aperture violaccoiis-rod 
wrinkled with white. 

Loca/i7y.'-Easl Indian Seas. 

Rosi ell avia. 

This genus is jdaced between HmrMoma and Fusufi 
among his Siphonostomata by M. de Bhiinville. M. Rang 
arranges it between Pteiiroloma and Strnmhus. Cuvier 
places it under the latter genus. 

Generic Character.— Animat imperfectly known, but 
bearing a consideiablo resemblance to that of Murex, ac- 
cording to Cuvier. , . 

Shell fusifoim or sublurriculatc. with an elevated pointed 
spire; aperture oval, canal projecting, and terminating in a 
pointed beak; exlernul lip simple, dentated, digitated, or 
very much dilated, furnished with a sinus near the canal,^ 
and hav ing generally a second canal ascending upon pai tol 
the spire. 

Geographical Disiiihutwn of the GenuSt HahifSt 
The A Malic Seas, if we e\co\M Fostellarue Pcs Pelecafn 
and Pes Carboftos (genus jiporrh(iis)t which arc fouuti in 
the Mediterranean and other Kuropcan seas. A very Iiim* 
specimen of Rostellaria reett rosins was brought up in the 
mud lying on the rtuke of an liuliaman s anchor, in the 
Straits" of Macassar. Carnivorous. 

The number of recent stiocics i numerated by M. Deshayes 
in bisi Tables is seven recent, and, of thc&o, llueo, Hosfel- 
larue PiS Pelecimi, Fes C(trbonis\ and a new species, are 
noted as being found both living and fossil (lerliary). 

M. d(^ BlainviUc tbus divide* the genua : — 

It Spccio«* whose external lip is digitated. 

Example, Posicliaria curvirostris. 

/?. Specie* whose external lip is dilated and not deii 
tated. 

Example, Uostellnria Macroplrra (genus Hippochrenes 
of De Moutfort— fossil). 

Jiosfellaria currirostris iSiromhus fusns, Linn.), the 
Spindle of collectors, is by far the most common ol the 
.\siatic species, Wc illuslrule tho genus by !li\teli\i}',>t 
rcctiroslris, Lam,, a name which smis this rare species 


SIrombiis latl^simiis. 
u, noeu !\bi)V{» ; h, swu finra below 

^Ve have selected ihi* species because it is one of llioso 
that leads to tbc next subgcinis. 

I’icroceras. 

Aaimol.—Heo tho generic character above stated, and 
tlie cut and ib'Ni'iiptiou of the animal, p, 1‘i'b 

y/iell with the wing digitated, and fuinislied forwaids 
with an tdoMgatcd canal. 

<Jpe real i/m.- ScQ the generic, character above. 

firOi;?apktral Disfrilmtion if the f7cn//y, Ualtt-c, 1 he 

lioban seas. Carnivorous. Pfcrocet'ula. have as been 
tinl\ iKiticcd as littoral. 

The Ptnrorprata are very much Ics.? uiiincrous than tbr 
ytrotnbi. M. Oeshayes, in his Tuble , luakes their number 
8i\eii ; no foNSils. 

KNuinple, IHeroceras Scorpuis. 

Descr\ption. — Shell oMile-oblong, gibbous, tuherculalc ; 
ti an.sversely rugose and knotty, seven flngcied. while 




Vtdux'HiAi Srori m. 


Spotted with nifuua, the fingcr.s rather slender, and knotted 
Iniefl^als (broughout their Icngthi the aiiui^ior ones and 


Rostullaria roetiroitris. 

well when the beak is curtailed, as it most frequently is. 
la a very Hue specimen, as far as the beak is concerned, 
now in tho British Musenm, that usually mutilated part is 
much longer and better preserved than it is generally seen* 
and from its rocurvatnre the name of rectirvirosiriB would 
ho nioro apt« Indeed it is by no means clear that there are 
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not two species of this long-bcakcfl kind of Bofttcllaria^ one 
inuoli darker than tlie other, and not ho slondor. 

Dr.srHption . — Shell fusiform - turreted, smooth in the 
middle, s<jualid white ; the whoils rather convex^he last 
transversely sulcatcd below*, the upper more convex and 
cancellated ; external lip toothed on the margin ; beak very 
long, slender, very straight. 

Suo.h is I.ianiarck’s description ; but those unfaded speci- 
mens which we have seen have been of ditferent hues of 
brown. The lip terminates above in an elegantly turned 
canal or volute upon the bottom whorl of the spire, cr «r in 
tho subjoined cut. Some specimens that we have seen havo ' 
been of a deep brown, approaching to black in the inside of | 
the outer lip. Tii tlio young shells the e.xtcrnal Hp is not 
dontated. Lamarck gives the length of tho udiilt as 3 inches 
10 lines, but tho shell above noticed as being in the British 
Museum, and which has the longest beak wc ever saw in i 
the species, is of much greater length. The shell is called j 
by collectors tho Chinese Spindle* 1 

Fossil Stuombid^. | 

S trombus. 

Lamarck records but one fossil species, Sir* Canalis 
(Grignon). M. de Blainvillo remarks that when he wrote 
(182;j> only flvo species of true Sirrj?nhi had been found 
fossil, one of which, from the Plaisantin, is an analogue, ac- 
cord in sf to Hr ocelli. 

M. Deshayes, in Ins Tables, makes tlic number of fossil 
Slrombi (tciiiai y) nine. Sir. being, as already stated, 
both recent and fossil. 

llostcllaiia. 

Lamarck records the followng fossil species : — 
ria macroptrra (Strombus amplm^ Brand; IJippnchrenes 
imcroptrruJt, Monif.)i from St. Germain-en-Iiaye ; Rostrlta- 
ria columbata^ from the vanio locality, and Ro»teHari‘i 
JisRnrelit, from Grignon and Cnurtagnon. 

Defiance notices fifioen fossil species ; one identical 
iVoin the Pluisantin, and an analogue from Gi ignon. 

M De.shaycs, in his Tables, records th* niimber of fossil 
(tertiary) Ro^lf^Haritc* as eight: ihice species, as al>ovo 
slated, hiMiig both recent and fossil. 

Mr. Lcri {Cmtnbutmns' f (icolof^y) describes and names 
iwo species, Rofitelbirue LmnircMi and Cveieti, from tho 
Claiborne Beils, Alabama (tertiary). 

Dr. Man toll (Or^a^uc Remains oj the County of Sussex) 
records R<i\te'il(vrin Sowerbii from the aronacuous limestone 
oi 5fmd.^i''no of Bognor ; and Rustrllaria? I\irkinso>n\ 
1 '* u,\Ua, and a species * with two processes* very closely 
ri>embling /f. Res, Pelccani (genus Aporrhais of some 
authors), from the ShanUlin sand. 

Professor Phillips fOrgn/nc Remains of the Yorkshire 
Coast) nule.s Rosteihirite Park insoni from iho Speetou Cluy ; 
cnmposiia, fr<on the Bath and inferior oolite ; bispinosa 
fr 'Til I bo cale. grit and KcUoways rock; uiid trifida from 
ihe Oxford clay. 

Profe.-'sor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison {Structure of the 
Rttsfern Alps) record Rostellaruc cosUUUt granulata, and 
hrvigafa from the Gosau deposit and its equivalents in the 
Alps. 

Dr. Fitlou {Strata below ihe Chalk) gives tho following 
species in his well digested Btratigraphical and Local table : 
Rosiellance hucr.inoides^ from tho gaiilt, Kent ; calrarala 
trom the gault, Kent, the lower green-sand of Sussex, Isle 
of Wight, and Norfolk, and from Blackdowii; curiitata* 
from tho gault of Kent, Surrey, and South Wilts ; elongata, 
from the gault of Kent ; marginata from the same locality ; 
maernstoma fronr Blackdown ; Parhinsoniu frum the gault 
of Kent, tho lower green-sand of Sussex and the Isle of 
Wight, and from Blaekdown; retusa from Blackdown; 
doubtful from tho lower green-sand of Kent ; very like Pes 
Pelecani from the lower green- sand of Sussex; and a new 
species from Blackdown. 

STUO'MBOLI. [LipMit Isli^nds.! 

STROMHOLM. CANAL OF. [Sweden.] 

ST ROM NESS. [Orkney Islands.] 

STROMNITE. [Strontium.] 

STRONSA. [Orkney Islands.] 

STRONSTED. [Sweden.] 

STRO'NTIUM, a peculiar metal found in combination 
with oxygen and carbonic or sulphuric acid, and forming the 
carbonate and sulplrate of strontia. From the very con- 
sidorublo resemblance existing between barytes and strontia 
they were once supposed to be identical! Crawford and 


Sulze noticed a difference between them, and in the year 1 “02 
Dr. Hope estahlidicd sutlicieni differences to prove that the\ 
were completely di-stinct bodies, and the newly diseovLied 
body was named Strontia or Siroriiites, from Slronii.m in 
Scotland, the place in which it was discox’cred. 

Strontium was procured from the carboiialo of slronlia 
by Davy in 18U8; tho method adopted is that which w». 
havo described for obtaining barium [Barium] from the 
carbonate of baryte.s. Its properties have been but imper- 
fectly examined ; it has not a very high lustre, is hcavi'ji 
than sulphuric acid, appeared fixed, diilicultly fu.«.]ble, and 
not volatile. When exposed to the air it attracted oxygfMi. 
and became converted into strontia; wlieii thrown into 
water, it decomposes it with great violence, producing liy- 
drogeii gas, and forming with the water a solntion of 
strontia. 

Oxygen and Strontium^ as just mentioned, readily 
unite, constituting the protoxidet or strontia^ \A\\q\\ e\isu 
largely in iiuturc, and tho peroxide^ which is cntiiulv an 
artificial product. The simplest mode of procuring the prul- 
oxide, or strontia, when required to be free from water, is to 
dissolve (he native caibonate in nitric acid, and to decomposo 
the crystallized nitrate obtained at a red heat; or the hul- 
phate of strontia, which is a much more common snb.^lance, 
may he cou\crted by the well known means first into sul- 
phurct and (hen into nitrate. The properties of strontia arc, 
tliat it has a greyish-while colour; its specific gravity is 
between 3 and 4; it is very infusible, not volatile, has an 
acrid taste, and lias an alkaline reaction on \cgctabl(‘ 
colours. On C'lin paring these properties with those of 
haryie^, it will be observed that there is considerable rosom- 
blancc between them, but they differ in one remarkable 
ic‘ peot, namely, that strontia, unlike barytes, is not poison - 
ous. When exposed to the air it attracts carbonic acid, and 
is reconverted to the state of carbonate. 

Strontia is composed of — 

One equivalent of oxygen . . 8 

One equivalent of strontium . . 4 t 

Equivalent . • .52 

Strontia and H’ater combine to form at least two coni 
pounds: when a small quantity of water is poured upon 
strontia, it slacks, gives out heat, is rendered white; and 
becoming a hydrate, it is fusible at a white heat, but dv>cs 
not part with its ^tex. 

It consists of — 

One eijuivulent of water . , ‘J 

One equivalent of strontia . • 52 

Equivalent . . .61 

According to Davy, strontia is soluble in iiboiit lwt> hun- 
dred limes its woigliL of water at common terapcraturcs. 
The solution is called Strontia miter, and is occasionally 
employed as a chemical reagent; it acts tMuvgeticall> as an 
alkali on vegetable colours and in saturating acuL. In 
boiling water strontia is much more soluble than in cold. 
As the solution cords, crystals, the primary form of which 1*1 
a right square prism, are deposited, and these a})pear to 
consist of — 

Ten equivalents of water • . 90 

One equivalent of stronlia . . 52 

Equivalent . . . 142 

Peroxide 0 / Strontium may probably be obtained, as the 
peroxide of barium is, by passing oxygen gas over .strouli.i 
III a red heat, or by heating it With chlorate of potash. It 
appears to contain two eituivalenls of oxygon to one of 
strontia, hut is not an important compound. 

Neither azote nor hydrogen unites with strontinm. 
Chlorine and Strontium combino to form only one com- 
pound, consisting of — 

One equivalent of chlorine , . 36 

Ono equivalent of strontium . ,41 

Equivalent . • .80 

The best mode of procuring this salt is to dissolve ear- 
bonato of strontia in dilute hydrochloric, acid, and to evapo- 
rate tho solution to its crystallizing point, the ohloruU? rou- 
tuining water then separates in long slender cry'^t:)!?* which 
consist of 1 equivalent of chloride bO 1 equivalent of 
water 9. When exposed to heat the watci is expelled, and 
a solid while chloride remain.s. Tho crystals de.iiquescc in 
;tt moist atmQSpfaore* are soluble in twice their weight of 
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water at 60'*, aad still more ho in foiling water ; lVii'» salt is 
soluble also in alcohol, and iho solution when burning ex- 
hibils the peculiar nd tlame chaiaclerisiic of the rom* 
pounds of this base. 

Chloride of sironiium may bo more directly, but less 
eligibly, pvepaieil than in iho mode now described, by pass- 
ing i hlovinc gas over heated siroiitia; oxygen gas is ex- 
pelled, and chloride of strontium remains. 

NuoHdf* of ibirontiwn is an insoluble pulverulent rom- 
pouini. 

Sulphuret of Strontium may be formed either by heal ing 
the native sulphate with cbarcoal, or by fh^•ing strontia 
and sulphur in a green glass tube. It (lis.‘?olveh in hot w'aler, 
and as the solution eooU crystals of sulphuvet of strontium 
are formed. They appear to contain water, independently 
of wliicli thi*\ arc proliably composed of— 

One cf|UivalcMt of aJilt»hiir * . 16 

One equivalent of sti-onlium • . 41 

Kqnivalent , . , GO 

Thi.s compound is used for the preparation of the salts of 
'-trontia.the rulphatc being a much more cuinmou Huhslancc 
than the carbonate, winch is preferable however when ob' 
taniiihie. 

\Vc shall now dt. scribe ihi-ee oxi5alts of strmiiia, two of 
which exist in nature, and the third is occasioiiully employed 
in clicmical researches. 

Carbt'nate h/Sfroniia' Sironfuw i te . — This was tlio CirU 
discovered compound of strontui; it occurs crystallisccd and 
massive. Primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleavage 
parallel to the lineral faces of the primary form. Fracture 
luievon. Hardness, scratches carbonate of lime, but is 
•^cnitched by llmu-spai. Colour white, greenish, greyish, 
and blown. Streak W'hite. Lustre vitreous. Tiansparent, 
tiauslucenl. Specific gravity 'i'605. 

Before the blow'-jupe it fuses, and gives a purple light. 
Dissolves with eftervesceiice in dilute nitric acid, and t!ie 
voluiion is precipitated bv sulphuric acid. 

Massive I'urielies, — .Aiuoiphous, globular. Structure 
fdii ous, soinetitnes grauuiar. 

Found at Strontian in Scotland, Braunsdoif iti Saxony, 
and in Peru. i 


SIS by Klaproth : — 


Carbonic acid • , 

.30* 

Strontia 

. 69*j 

Water . , 

0*6 


100’ 


Sfrouiftife, or Barystroniiamte^ or Barytiferous Carbo- I 
vatf> ff Stroftiia, a mineral found at Strom ness in Ork- | 
m y It oci'urs massive. Structure fibrous. Hardness .‘ho. 
Specific gravity 'V7. Lustre somewhat pearly. Tianslu- 
cent on the eftges. Cdour greyish and yellowish white. 
It is soft and biirilo. Ett’ervcsces with acids, but docs not 
iOcU before the blow-pipe. 

Acf. rdiiig to Dr- Traill, who discovered this substance, 


d consiots of — 

Carbonato of strontia . , 68*6 

Sulphate of barytes • . *27*5 

Cui bonafe of lime • , • ‘2*6 

Oxide of iron , . • P'l 

L' >SS • a p . a 


100* 

Carbonate of Strontia may be arlifically fibfaincd by 
.'Several processes; as by exposing ’'tronliu water to the air. 
or by adding an alkaline caruonate to it : or by decomposing 
any ‘loluble salt of strontia, by means of an alkaline earljo- 
natc, &c. In whatever mode obtained, it is a colourless 
insipid powder, quite insoluble in water, decomposed by 
acids With ellhrvescence, ond by exposure to a. high teinpc* 
raturc. It is used for preparing the various salts of strontia, 
and is comj'osed of — 

One equivalent of carbonic acM • 22 

One oqiihaltnt of strontia - . 62 

Equivalent • . 

S^Ufhale rf Strontia : Cetesfin,—1Axisig largely in nature, 
it occurs crystal! ii«ed and massive. Wmary form a right 
rhombic prism. Cleavage easy, parallel to the base of 'the 
priinarj form, but less so in the diicction of the lateral faces, 
f'racture conchoidal, uneven. Scratches carbonate of lime, 
but it is soratehed by fluor spar. It is brittle, Colotir 


white, bluish, rcddisli-whilc. Transparent ; transluceiil. 
Lustre vitreous. Specific gravity 3*8 68. 

The Massive Varieties are iifidular, taliular, and amor- 
phous. Slruelure coluiniinr, fibrous, granular. 

It is%ot acted upon by acids. Before the blow-pipe it 
decrepitates and fuses into u while friable enamel. The 
powder becomes phosphorescent on a hot iron. 

According to Klaproth it consists of — 

Sulphuric acid ... 42 

Strontia ..... 58 

100 

This substance occurs near Bristol, in Sicily, at Bex in 
Switzerland, &c. ^ 

Sulphate rf Strontia and Barytes: Gruneritc, — This 
mineral is found in Hanover, tt occurs massive. Its struc- 
ture is radiated. Hardness 3 0 to .3*5. Colour while, with 
sometimes a shade of blue. Translucent. Lustre vitreous. 
Specific gravity 3*76. 

Sulphate of Strontia may bo obtained artificially, by 
adding sulphuric acid, or a sulphate, to any soluble salt of 
strontia. It is a colourless, insipid, heavy powder, insoluble 
in water, and disMilved only by strong sulphuric acid, from 
which it is precipitated by water. It is composed of— 

One equivalent of sulphuric acid 40 
One equivalent of strontia . 52 

Equivalent , • 92 

Nitrate of Strontia is procured by dissolving the < arho 
nate in dilute nitric a<‘id, or by decomposing the siilpliurel 
of strontium with it. The solution is colouiloss, and l)\ 
evaporation yields crystals, wliich are composed of — 

One equivalent of nitric acid . 54 

One equivalent of strontia . 52 

Equivalent . . 100 

It crystallizes in octohedrorw, is soluble in live parts t)f 
water at 60^ and in halt n part at 212^ It is insoluhlr in 
alcohol, but when finely powdered and niivcd with it, the 
alcohol burns with a beautiful red l!;imc. 

Under peculiar circumstancus a hydiute nitrate of sf runlin 
is foritjcd, containing four cquivnltMits of water. The foim 
of tins is an oMu(ue rhombic priiitri. 

The salts of strontia are occasionally used in chemical 
investig.ations, and in giving a purple flame to fire-works. 

STROPHE (.tfrpo^^) is a set of verses composed ae 
cording to a » ortttin system of metres. The word is dt*nvcd 
fiom ‘ to turn,* us in the lyric, especially tlio rhoral 

poetry of the GreeUs, this part of a poem was sung diinni; 
the iiioNcmonts and dances of the chorus. In modern limes 
such a combination of verses, written either in tlie same or 
in djflerent metres, Is conimoidy designated hy the Italian 
name stanza. Tlu‘ divifiion of a poem into stjophes was 
how’c\er applied by the antients only la lyric poetry, and here 
one strophe .seld.un exceeded the number of four verses, 
with (be exception of the dramatic and other choruses, 
in which a strophe sometimes contains a con.siderable 
number of verses. However ditfercut tl>e metre of the 
several verses may he, there is always a unity of rhythm 
in them which characterises a strophe as an artistic whole. 
The various kinds of sironhes were designated by the an- 
tientd by various names which cither indicated the number 
of verses they contained, such as disticha, tristieba, letra- 
stichft, &c., or were derived from Iho name of their inven- 
tors, or from the characteristic metre in which they were 
composed, such as the Alcaic, 8apphic,CliDrianibio strophe, 
&c. Again, strophes in which all the*^ verses are of the 
same metre are called znonoeola, and those consisting of 
verses of two, three, or four diflerent metres, are called 
dieoYa, trieola, or tetracola. Tlie choral poems of the Greeks 
generally consisted of three main parts, strophe, antistrophe, 
and epoae. The antistrophe always trurfosponds in its metro 
with the strophe, and thus forms a second statizo, equal to 
the first; the eporle differs from both, and forms the con- 
cluding stanza of a chorus. (G. Herman niAYemefi /a Doctn 
Metr., p. 433, ed- Glasgow.) 

STROPHO'MENA, M. Rafinesque's name for the bra- 
chiopodous fossil shell described bv Dalman under the 
uaroo of Orthis, [BrachiOi*oda, vof. v., p. 313.1 
SITIOPHO'STOMA, the name given by M. Desha] ^es to 
a fossil shell somewhat resembling Anostoma^ wita the 
oMirture reflected towards the spire. [UgLXCiDiB» voL 
xiL, p. 110.] 
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STRO'PHULUS i» an eruption of pimplea upon the 
skin, which frequently occurs m infants whose health is 
(lisoi jleiurl by the iiTitration of teo»lhng ov any other cause. 
i>r. Willan (leocribes the following forms of the disease: — 

1. S.^interlinctus, of which the vulgar name is red-gum 
or red gown. The eruption in this form consists of vivid- 
red distinct papulae, scattered in varying numbers over the 
cheeks, the arms, the barks of the hands, or. in some cases, 
the whole body. After an uiic^^rtaiu duration the papulm 
ditiiippear, the cuticle separating in scurf; but very fre- 
qutintly the fading of one eruption is rapidly followed by 
the appearance of another, which passes through similar 
atages. and generally spreads further over the skm, A few 
of the papulm in each eruption sometimes assume the cha- 
racter of small pustules, a little tluid being formed in their 
unices: but this commonly disappears without bursting. 
Tho origin of the eruption may usually be traced to disorder 
uf the digestive organs, by a gentle oorreetion of which it 
may be cured. A sudden repulsion of it by exposure to the 
cold, or any injudicious remedies, may bring on diarrbcea, 
and even severe general illness. In itself it is a disease of 
no importance. 

2. S. albidus differs from the preceding onlv in the colour 
of tho papules, which consist of minute whitish specks, 
slightly elevated, and usually surrounded by a pale ring of 
red. They appear in the same situations as those of the 
tirst ^riety, are roferrible to a similar origin, and require no 
otluT troatmont. 

3. S. confcrlus is often called the tooth-rash, and the 
rank red-gum. It occurs only during the process of teeth- 
ing, and consists (in children of three or four months old) of 
small closcly-sct papulm, less vivid but more permanent 
than those in S. mtcrtinctus. Their usual seat is on the 
cheeks and bides of the nose ; sometimes they extend to tlu' 
foreliead and (he arum, and soniolimcs largo papulae ap|iear 
upon tho loins. If the erupliou occurs when the infant is 
<M"bt or nine months, old, il generally assumes a severer ibrm : 
<*ne or two extensive patches appear on the ttrms, shoulder, 
or iiock, the papula) in each IxMiig hard, large, and set so 
<*!oso1y, that the whole surface of the skin seems bright 
rod. 'riicso usually etvniinut for a fortnight, spreading 
-liwly from one part to another, and then fade, leaving the 
]iavt, after the exfolriiion of the cuticle, rough and dis- 
coloured for a week or two louger. A similar, but more 
obHiiniitc and painful fewm of eruption, sometimes appears 
mi ihe lower exlreuiilum and the lower part of tho trunk. 
If IS {>'•.^ 1 * advif»able however to adopt any active trcatiuenl 
lur the remedy of this variety of llio disease. It commuuly 
coniinues during the whole of tho early period of denti- 
tion ; but it affords in some measure a safeguard against 
mure serious disorders, and disappears soon "after tho iiiat 
tecdi have cut tlirangh the gums. 

d. The S, vulatieiis is characterised by small circular 
riirslcis of from six to twelve bright-red papul®, which 
bleak oul successively in many different parts of tho body, 
remaining in each for about four dais, and then becoming 
brown and di**appeaving with scurf. * The complaint gene- 
rally lasts three or four weeks, and passes in successive 
eruptions over a considerable part of the body. It is at- 
tended hy sfigat fever and general dLsturbanceof the system, 
and is most oommou in children of from tluee to six 
mon Ilia old. 

5. S. canclidus is distinguished by the papulw being 
' larger than in any other variety. Tbelr surfaces are smooth 
and shining, and, their bases not being inffamod, they seem 
^ paler than the aii^joining skin: they usually last for about 
a week, an<l disappear iu the same manner as those in the 
preceding forms. An eruption of this kind is most common 
. in children a year old, who Ivave shortly before its appear- 
.ance suffered from some acute disease. It requires uo 
, active treatment : like all the other varieties of the disorder, 
it cease*) with the irritation from which it has Us origin. 

• STROUD, a parliooaeBtary borough in Gloucestershire. 
It includes an extensive district, comprehending the parishes 
of Stroud, Sisley, Painswiek^Fitchcomb, Randwick, Stone- 
house., Leonard Stanley (excepting a detached portion 
called Uorridge a farm), King’s StmiToy, Rodborough, Min- 
chinhampton, Woodchesier, Avening, and Horsley; and 
extendii^ into the four hundreds of Bisley, Dudstone and 
.'King’s BactQiv Longtroes, and Whitstone; its greatest 
length isaboiU 10 miks from north to soutli, and nearly the 
v^same distance h’om east and west; its area and population, 
:.^according to the returns of ) 831, wore as follows : — 


BuUy Hun- \wtL. 

dnsit. . Acres. 

Hu uses, 
luh.'ib. Uninhod*.' 

: t*opiilMu,a. 

ItuUdiug. FaiuUifs, r,r40M< 

Stroud . .3980 

1746 

16.) 

33 

IbM) 

8{)ur 

Bisley . 7980 

1264 

116 

3 

1204 


painswick 6510 

Duilstono and 

Kini;*s Barton 

Hundred. 

837 

118 

• « 

886 

40 '1 9 

Pitoheomb 500 

Loustrees 

UiinUrtsi. 

43 

4 

« • 

43 

22-1 

Avening 4600 

Minchin- 

500 

45 

3 

507 

2396 

hampton 4880 

1U6 

153 

• ♦ 

1131 

51 U 

Rodborough 1390 
Woodches- 

431 

67 

I 

436 

2141 

ter . . J160 

187 

23 

1 

180 

865 

Horsley , 4480 

WhitHtona 

Il'itidrud. 

King’s Stan- 

799 

125 

13 

836 

3690 

ley . . 1740 

Leonard 

464 

55 

2 

514 

2 138 

Stanley 910 

IS4 

12 

, . 

184 

942 

Stunehouse 2260 

516 

17 

8 

5:; 1 

2169 

Rand wick 1260 

20.3 

29 


21.5 

1031 

Total . 41,740 

8290 

929 

64 

SG18 

39.9.3> 


From this is to Imj takim the detached portion of the 
parish of Leonard Stanley, which is excluded from tho 
borough, but is ni^t dislinguisVied from the rest of tho parish 
in the Population Returns. It has an area of about 300 
acres, la tho Report of the Parliamentary Boundary Cora 
ini-isioners, it Vas proposed to include the parish of EjuU- 
ington, but the Boundary Act dUl nut include it. It adjoins 
the eastern extremity of tho borough. 

Tho borough of Stioud comprehends an important part 
of the west of England clotliing district, drained by the 
branches of the Stroiidwatcr, which joins the Severn bctwcLMi 
Glouco.ster and Berkeley; * the peculiar features of the dis- 
trict are, the situation of the mills on streams in deep ravines ; 
the scattered and irregular manner in which the houses are 
built on tho hill sides ; and the conUast between the higli 
land (in many cases either wood or common, with few in- 
habitants) and the valleys studded with houses and thickly 
peopled,’ iBoundSH^ Cwnmimnners^ Report. j It com- 
prehends the market-towns of Siroud, Mmchinhampton. 
and Painswick. Stroud, which gives name to the borough, 
is 1 1 1 miles west by north of the General Fosi-offire, Ltni- 
doii, via. 81 miles bv the Great Western Had way to Swin- 
don, )8 miles by branch to Cirencester, and 12 miles from 
Cirenrester to Stroud by ctiacb road ; ibe distance by the 
coach road through Maidenbea'l, Henley, Abingdon, Fa- 
ringdon, Lechlode, and Cirencester is 106 miles. Stroud is 
H miles south of Gloucester. Minchinhamptun is 4 mdes 
south-east of Stroud ; and Painswick about tho same dis- 
tance north, (ui the road to Gloucester. 

Stroud stands in a picturesque valley at tho junction of 
two of the streams which form the Stroud wafer (sometimes 
called the Frome), a stream celebrated as possessing .'<upcriui‘ 
excellence for tho dyeing of scarlet cloth. This quality led 
to this district being early chosen by ckithiera and d^ers. 
The town has been greatly improved in modem times ; the 
streets uie paved, and coutain many good houses. The 
church IS a large building of vario us dates ; it consists of a 
nave, ohanoel, and sido aisles, with a tower and spire at the 
western end. A now church has lately been erected in the 
parish capable of accommodating 1000 persons; and there 
are places of worship for Baptists, Independents, and Wes- 
ley aa Methodists. The market, which is on Friday, is well 
supplied, and there are two yearly cattlo-fairs. It is one of 
the polling-places for tiio oa^ieru di\ision of the county. 
Petty-sessioiis for the division aro held here. The liMiig 
of Stroud is a perpetual ourucy, of the clear yearly value 
of 132/. 

Miuebinhampton and Painswick, as well as the village of 
Bislcy, are diescribed elsewhere. [GtovvasTJfiBSHiRF.) 

Hod'borough is a village one muc south-west of Snoud. 
'fho church, formerly a chapel to Minchiuhamplon, * lias a 
tower with pinnacles; and a nave, chaiavl, and Miiitii 
transept: amidst many alt erutlorrs, some antient fcatuirs 
remain. (Rickman.) The Independ^mU have a pi« e of 
worship. Nailsworih is a chapel ry, partly in Avening and 
pai*^ in Horsley parish. Tho village of Nailsworth is about 
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\\\-.) miles south-werit ot‘ Miia'lniiliainjilon, :im< 1 oxtei-ds into 
Minchinhaiiiptoti pun'll!. It icvei cil meeting- 

houses. A cus'onian niarhtil is heUl on Saturday. Horsley 
is ahout two miles :5oulh-^oull\'vvo<5^t ot' Nailsworlh, and six 
s'juih of Stroud. It has a church and two dissenting 
ineetiiig-honses, a national school, and a small hou,se oi 
correcnou. Petiy sossions for the district of Longtrec aio 
held m turn at Horsley, Hodborough, and Tetbury, the lust 
being mat of the borough. King’s Stanlev, throe mdos 
“louth west of Stroud, has .some anliqiiitics, as the remains 
of a Roman camp, and of a residence of the Mercian kings. 
Several Roman altars and other antiquities were dug up 
about two miles from the cami). J..vMjnard (or St. Leonard) 
Slunley. tour miles west-south- west of Stroud, has .some 
lem.uiisof a pnoryof Benedictines, dedicated to St. I..<ionavu. 
Tile conventual church, now parochial, is partly of early 
Knglish architccturo. The oonvent kitchen i.s used a.s a 
ilairy. Leonard Stanley was formerly a market- town ; ills 
now a scattered and irregular village, but has a ooiisidei*able 
share in the clolhuig maiiutacturo. Stonchouse, four miles 
west of Stroml, has an antient church which retains many 
of lift ant lent features, though much modernised: the north 
door IS Norman. VVoodc hosier, two miles south-west of 
^iroud, was juobahiv a Roman station. Intcresling re- 
lociinsof a Homan villa have bcendisr’overed hero, especially 
a luige teF'sellated pavement, 4S feet 10 inches square, very 
ncldy and elaborately ornanicoted, and fiir superior to an}- 
ihmg of the kind discovered in Gre'.t Biitain. 

The nuuiher of peusons oiiiMtT' d in mauufactuivs, aluiO'st 
i^iitively of woollen chith, in was 2539. Tiie Stroud 

eanul,<ir Stroudwuter piiviga'ion, passes through the borough. 
It cummeneeft in the Sev m near Praniiload. between Glou- 
vcftler and Berkeley, and runs eastward oight^ivules to Wall- 
in ii^e, near Siroud, where il joiius the Tiuuuos and Seveiri 
(’anal, winch luns by Stroml, 30 miles eastwaid to the 
riiauies at j^eehlude. The Slroiidwatcr navigation was 
iormed under act.s passed hetwoen 1730 and 1 77fi ; the Thames 
and Severn Canal under acts passed from 1783 to 1813. 

.'Ml the parishes in iln* boiough are in the archdcneoiiry 
of Gluuee''ter and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol ; and 
ill, we believe, except Pitclicomb, iii the rural deanery of 
.Slouehouse: I'iiohcorab is in the deanery of Gloucester. 

The pari.slies comprehended in llio borough (including 
the d.eiaehcd part of Leonard Stanley, which wo have no 
;jjeaii‘i of distlngui.sliing) had, in 1833, cigVity-seven day- 

iiooU of all kinds, with 324.) scholars, vr/.. 1304 boys, 970 
■',.il;j, and 971 children of sex not distniguisliod : .six of 
Uie^-c day-schools were also Sunday-schools, and were at- 
t'sMided on Sunday by 4S0 children. There were forty-four 
Sunday-schools beside the six just mentioned, with 01.3*2 
ciudiiiA of both sexes. * 

The boiough returns two members to parliament: the 
number of electors on the register in 1835-6 was 1295; in 
jif>i‘)"l0 It was 1202. i^i^arlumcTf iary Paptirs.) 

S'JROIJD. [Rochkstkr.] 

STROZZI. an historical family of Florence, of tho period 
of tho republic, which produced many distinguished men 
hoih ill learning and politics. Tho Stro/zi are mentioned 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century by the chronicler 
].iinoCi‘mpdgni as belonging to the Guelph and Non parly, 
of which they became one of the leading familie?. After 
111 * icvoU of the lower ordei*s, in 1378, was suppressed, 
Ti'irmiaso Strozzi joined Salvostro de* Modici, Benedetto 
AUiorli, and Giorgio Scali, in siipportlug tiic popular go- 
vernment against the burgher anstocracy, at the hcail of 
which were the Alhizzi and some of the Strozzi themselves, 
w'ho, oil suspicion of a conspiracy against the exi-Mimg go- 
vciumeiit, were seized m 1379, and surninanly put to death. 
A frcftU insurrection, in I >81, upset both Tmnmaso Strozzi 
and Giorgio Scali ; Strozzi escaped, hut .Scab was beheaded. 
Tomma.so Strozzi retired to Manlirn, wbuher a branch of the 
Strozzi was thus transplanted... ^ 

In the following century the ino.st conspicuous of the 
family was Palla Strozzi, who flliod several iiigli offices: ho 
was at tho j-iege and suireiidcv of Pisa m 1406, Ho was 
tificT’.vards eiiiployed on st veral inhesions: he was sent, lo- 
gothoi* with Cobinode* Medici, to tho congress o' Feirara in 
I 43J, wh»jri peac .0 wasconcludcMi helweon the duke of Mikin 
on one. .ftide, and blovonce and Venice on the other, through 
the mediation of duke Nicholas of Rste. Shortly after this 
tt civil atrifo broke out between tho rival familios of the 
Medici and the Albizzi, and Palla Strozzi joined the parly 
of the latter. The Medici, from the tiqie of Giovanni 


father of Cosmo, had taken the popuhir s>ide. especially in 
the business of the catu.sJo or census, by which taxation 
upon properly w’as fi.xod m prcqiurtion lo lh« value ot each 
citizen’s property. This measure had bi'cn strenuously 
opposed by the grand i, or older wealthy families, who, having 
had hitherto the government in their hand.s, liad never paid 
their proper share of the public burthens, which loll chietly 
on the inferior cili/.ens. Tlie Albizzi. who were at the bead 
of this biirgluT aristocracy, became jealous ot the popularity 
of the Medici. In 1434 tliey contrived by means of money 
lo have the Gonfalonicro, and the majority of the signori or 
executive, elected from among their friends. Cosino^ do 
Medici was then sent for to the town palace by the now Gon- 
ialonicrc, and put in prison, Ilo was charged with sundry 
misdeeds; among others, with having, together Aviih his 
friends, by their machinations and intrigues ‘ caused the 
republic to undertake an impolitic war against Lucca, which 
had nearly proved the ruin of the slate.’ (Fabhroni, f ita 
Cosimi Medteeu) A parliainonl, or general u 5 .si*mbly ot 
the people, was assembled iti the square, surrounded by 
armed men of the Albizzi parly: the parliauieiit appointed 
a balia.or dictatorial commission, which found Cosmo guilty 
of the various charges brought again.st liira, ami feentcuced 
him to banishmoiit, together with liis brother Lorenz*) amt 
several ot his friends. This was the summary mode of 
.settling slate matters in the Florentine ivpublic. Rinalrlo 
degU Albizzi, who had hiiTisclf connitMiauccd the war )\gamst 
Lucca, was most inveterate against Gismo, and pioposi'd to 
put him to death ; but the more modcruto of bis parly, and 
Falla Strozzi among others, thought banishiiicnt \)ns 
enough. After n twelvemonth, a reaction took ]»lacc in 
favour of the Medici : an executive was chosen from aiooiig 
their friends. Rinaldo degli Albizzi now proposed to his 
friends to resort to arms to prevent the new e.xcculivc liom 
taking their seat.s of olFicc, and lo oblige tho signojiii that 
was going out to appoint a balia which would appoint an 
executive favourable to them. Palla Strozzi, too honc'-t. (»r 
too weak for a parlizan, opposod the proposal of Rinald** as 
too violent and illegal, and advised lo wait and watih ih-j 
acts of the new executive. This was the ruin of llu* Albi/zi ; 
for the new' governoLs began by imprisoning the lute (lou- 
fttloniere, and he summoned the Albizzi to a]>pear at the 
town palace. Upon this Rinaldo summoned his friends to 
arms; hut many of them declined to obey his cull; and 
Palla Strozzi, after several ines.sages, came out witli two 
armed followers; at which Rinaldo broke out in biller 
words of reproach, and Strozzi, after a brief retort, turned 
his horse’s head and went home. Rinaldo leinairied in un- 
certainly ; ho parleyed with his enemies ; vvhiUt the signona 
had lime to send for troops from the country, whirh occupied 
all the strong posts in the city. The usual parhanieiU was 
then assembled, find a balia was appointed, winch condemned 
the Albizzi, Strozzi, and many others to exile, a.». 143.5. 
Palla Srrozzi went to Padua, where ho spent the remainder 
of his life in studious retirement. He died at Padua in 
14r.z, at ninety >ears of age. • On arriving at Padua, ho 
devoted himself entirely to study, and found in it a harbour 
from past storms. He took intv» his house John Aig)ro- 
pulos and another learned Greek, and allowed them a good 
salary to read to him Greek works. Argyropulos read to 
him Arisitotle on naliiral philosophy, and the other read lo 
l»iin other works. Palla Strozzi was himself well ncquaiiitorl 
with Greek, and he translated into Latin tho works of John 
Chrysostom U.S.’ (Tito Vespasiano Strozzi, in Mclius’s Life 
of A mbrosim Trapermri.) 

Before his exile, Palla Strozzi had exerted himself to 
encourage learning in his native city of Florence. Together 
with G)luccio Salutati and Niccolo Nicnli, he engaged 
Manuel (’hrysoloras to come from Greece to Italy, about 
1396 ; and Strozzi defrayed in great part his exjKuises, and 
caused him to be retained at Florence as professor of Gieek. 
Books however were still wanted ; and Strozzi sent to Greece 
for them, and obtained many volumes at his own expense. 
Among other books, he got the • Politics* of Aristotle tlio 
‘ Cosmography’ of Ptolemy, with the maps, the ‘ Lives’ of 
Plutarch, and the works of Plato. About the year 142S 
Palla Strozzi was chosen, with Oiannolti Mannetti, to rc- 
foim the University of Florence, and they established new 
chairs, and gave a fresh vigour to that institution. It was by 
Palla btrozzi s advice that Filelfo was engaged as nrofessor 
with the stipend of .300 crowns, and the new professor, soon 
after had nearly 400 pupils; Strozzi w'a.s about to form a 
putrlio library at Santa Trinita, in the centre of Florence ; lig 
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fiad purcliasod many bookH, and had angajii^ amanuenaos capitulation on the part of the Florentines. Filippo, who 
to transcribe others for the purpose* when the unfortunate was then at Rome, took part in the various confereiices 
civil factions of 1434'S, and bis own exile, prcventeil the lield there by the friends of the Medici in the prci^encu of 
execution of his plan. But yet Palla Slroxsi, with Salutaii, Pope Clement, ooncerniuK the sovereignty to be given to 
Manetti, and others, must bo considered as having greatly Al^sandro. Filippo Struzzi returned to Florence and -Ap- 
coniributed to the revival of classical Judies in Italy, before peered to be on good terms with the now duke, to whom he 
the brilliant sera of the Mcdiei, to whom the whole merit has even lent money to build a citadel to overawe the city. But 
been commonly attributed. Thomaso Sarxana, afterwards Strossi and his family were too wealthy and too amhifioiu 
Pope Nicholas V., of illustrious memory, was for a time a to be long subservient to a young upstart wliose character 
guest of Palla Strozzi at FlomueO, and improveij himself in was despiosble. The sons of Filippo were fiery and restive, 
his society. Filelfo was a great friend of Palla, and the and his daughter Luisa, who had married Luigi Capponi, 
friendship was permanent. Timoteo Maffei of Verona, having been publicly insulted by one of the duke’s courtiers, 
Paolo Cortege, Ercole Strozzi, and others, wrote eulogies of the latter was assailed one evening and roughly handled by 
Palla Strozzi. some unknown men. Rer brothers, being suspected, were 

A collateral branch of the Strozzi lived at Ferrara irr the arrested, but afterwards liberated by an order from Pope 
15th century. Its progenitor was Naomi or Giovesmi Clement. The unfortunate Luisa died soon after of poison. 
Strozzi, a Florentine, who removed to Ferrara, and became Filippo and his sons left Florence for Rome, where Paul 
a distinguished captain in the service of the Marquis 111., Clement’s successor, felt not the same interest as his 
Nicholas of £ste, was ennobled, and acquired considerable nredeeessor for the Duke of Florence. Cardinal Ippolito de’ 
wealth. Nanni left four sons, all of whom applied tolite- Medici, an illegitimate son of Giuliano, duke of Nemours, 
ruturo ; but tho most distinguished of them was Tito Ves- being piqped at having been set aside for his cousin Alfs- 
pasiano Strozzi, who studied under Guarino da Verona, and sandro, encouraged theFlorentine malcontents, who asv(.>ia- 
became a distinguished scholar and Latin poef. Soule of hia bled at Rome under his auspices, and among whom Filippo 
* Carmina* were published by Aldus Manuttus, and they con- Strozzi and his sons wore conspicuous. Cardinal Ippobto 
tain his own biography ; others are still inedited. Tito Vespasi- however died suddenly, not without suspicion of poison. I ii 
ano filled several judicial and administrativeodices at Ferrara, tho year 1535, when Charles V. landed at Naples on his 
He was appointed by the duke president of the Council of return from the Tunis expedition, Filippo Strozzi and other 
the Elders, and was sent ambassador to Romo in 1484. Florentine emigrants appeared before him and cotnplaineil 
As an administrator however it appears from some contem- of the tyrannical and dissolute conduct of Duke Alessandro, 
porury chroniclers that he was very unpopular. (Giorio who repaired to Naples with bis counsellor Guicciardini, in 
Ferrarese^ in Muratori, Rev, Jt<U. Script, xxiv.) Ho died order to answer their cjiarges. Filippo Strozzi offered lai-^e 
about 1508, and his tomb is in the church of Santa Maria sums of money to tho courtiers of Charles, to obtain 
dtd Vudo at Ferrara. removal>of Duke Alessandro. At last the emperor decided 

Ercole Strozzi, son of Tito Vespasiano, rivalled and per- that the duke should remain, but should give a complete* 
haps surpassed his father as a poet. He wrote both Latin amnesty to tho political emigrants, who however resolutely 
mid Italian: some of his Latin verses are published toge- refused the boon,wnd dispersed themselves among various 
ther with those of his father. He b^ati a poem in praise of towns of Italy. Filippo Strozzi repaired to Venice. 

Duke Borso of Esto, which he Icn unfinished. Ho was In 1537 Duke Alessandro was murdered by his redativo 
a friend of Berabo, Giovid, and other illustrious contempo*^ Iiorenzino de* Medici, who was a descendant of Lorenzo, 
raries, and Ariosto {Purioao^ c. 4it) has placed him among the brother of Cosmo the elder; upon which tho partisans 
the excellent poets of hts The mode of his death was of the Medici contrived to have young Cosmo, another dc- 
U'ugical. lie had just inarricd Barbara Torella, of a noble scendant of tho same branch, eieoted prince of Florence, 
family of Forrara, when, on th^ Cth of June, 1508, he was with the approbation of Chaihls V. The Florentine cini- 
iiiurdered one evening as he was returning home, and his grants were now induced to ^spair, and being exciter! by 
body found on the road with twenty-two stabs, and tho agents of France and of I^pe Paul 111., .they resohed 
wruppod up in Ins mantle. Gioviosays that a personage of to try once more the chance of arms. Filippo Strozzi ro- 
ll iv^li ra.ik, whom he does not name, was through jealousy paired to Bologna, with hts son Piero, a young man of rash 
(tie author of the murder. The Duke Alfonso of Ferrara courage, who bad served in the French armies, and witli 
was suspected. Some of the Latin elegies of Ercole Btrozzi Baccio Valort, Anton Francesco degli Albizzi, Prior Sal- 
resemble those of Ovid in ease and pathos, and in one of vigli, and others; from thence they made an irruption into 
thorn he seems to foretel his own death. He was buried in the Florentine territory with about 4 QUO French and Italian 
the sumo church as his father. His widow, who was also a mercenaries. The attempt was l^dly conducted, and a 
poet, wrote a sonnet on hia death, which is in the ^Raccolta party of thq^invaders who had taken possession of the castle 
doi Pooti Ferraresi.* of Montemurlo, situated between Prato and Pistoja, allowcMl 

Of the main stock of the Strozzi family which remained themselves to be surptised by the soldiers of Cosmo joined 
at Florence, the most celebrated was Filippo Strozzi, who by Spanish troops in the emperor’s service, and were totally 
figured at tho period of the foil of the republic, Filippo routra. Piero Strozzi was lucky enough to escape, hut 
acted an ambiguous part ; he was ambitious, and had great Filippo and the other leaders were taken and earned fo 
iiifiuonce through his connections and his great wealth, Florence^ where most of t|iem were immediately beheaded, 
being possessed of large funds in various bankiiw-houses Filippo Strozzi was imprisoned in the very fortress which 
in several countries of Europe. . He was at times this friend hia money had helped to raise. He was there kept as a 
and at others the rival of the Medici. He married Clarice, prisoner of the emperor, under the care of liis lieutenant 
daughter of Piero de* Medici and niece of Leo ahaughty bon Juan de Luna. Charles V., altbough he bated Fdippo 
unibitious woman, who ill brooked to M two iUmtimate Strozzi and all his family as etiemies and partisans of Franco, 
scions of the fomtly, Alessandro aiid. Cardinal Ippolito, still hesitated concerning his doom, as Pbpe Paul and other 
placed by Pope Clement VIL tp rule oveir, jPloreiicew Filippo great personages interceded fur him ; Dnko Cosmo however 
and his wife were the instigators of tlie popular movement was eager for his death. Tho eraparor told the pope that 
of May, 1527, in which the republio was restored and the he would spare him if ha could show that he was innocent 
two young M<alici were reduced to a fwivate Condition; of the of Duke Alessandro. Filippo Strozzi was at 

FilippoStrozzi was a supporter of the new jgonfoloiuerBCa|H Venioe W^n the murder was committed at . Florence, and 
puui and of the moderate pattpf tn eppositum. to the vtolei^ U appitoa certain that he had no pre\*iQus understanding 
men who wished to pieosenWaU thefrilEltda of the Medici, withlborenzinot be was astonished and for a time incredu- 
and drive matters lo extiPcmiUes, In hjr the treaty of louz when the latter told him what he hod done, but when 

Barcelona, between Chalet V. and Pope, dement, U^was he was convinced of the truth, he praised I^renzino for liis 
agreed to make Alessandro, the zpiufous i^d eiren dubious deed, and extolled him as another Brutus. However Filippo 
.son of l^renzo, duke of Uj^um* sen oC Piero, duke of the Btrozzi was examined; and put to the torture in presence of 
Florentine state, and Charles V. agioad logtve him in mar- Cosmo’s chancellor and of l>On Juan dd Luna ; but altliuugh 
riage his natural daughter Margamt, An arpiy of mixed ha aoflered orudly. being of o woah and sensitive frame, he 
Imperial and Papal troops was acht Minst Fldronce^ which denied all participatiofr in thethurdcr, and Dun .fnnn de 
was obliged to surrender, after an Satinathsresistanhe, in Luna at last ordered the torture to cea.se. Duke Cosmo 
which sevend members of the Btrozat diztittguiahad Ifwever seized upon Giuliano Gpndt, an intimate friend of 
themselves, in August, 1530, and Lorenzo StfOiZi, brother Filippo, who, being under tho torture, said that ho had 
of Filippo, WBz one of the oommissiomwi who signed the heara Aom Filippo that he was privy to tlia murder. Thu 
P.a, No. 1439* VoL. XXIJI.- S 
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•depositions wt'fe sent to tlie cnjperor, wlio onlored Don ilofondjSiena; l)p inudo useless incursions into Iho 
Juan de Lnna to deliver his prisoner into the hands of torntory. Beinj^defouted, after a desperate fight near Mar* 
Cosmo. Filippo, being informed of this, proforred kilUng ciano»by themartjuisol'Mangnuao, herclired to Montuic.ino; 
himself to honn^ put to death by the executioner. He wrote andtlie city of Siena, ufiei iiustaining the honors ot famine 
a declaration of his motives, inscribed ‘ Deo LiberaioriJ in was obliged tu Burrcnder to duke Cosmo, iii Apnt, 1563. 1 len. 
which he said that after having been already cruelly tor- Stroxzi, who m the meantime had boeu made marshal ot 
tnved, and in order to avoid being induced, through the France by Henry H i retired to Home. Soon after, pope 
vi /lonce of renewed torments, to accuse some of his inno- Paul IV. having quanellcd with king Philip II. of Spam, 
r*^-*ril relations and friends, as had lately been the case with the latter sent Iho duke of Alba from Kaides to attack 
tl'c unfortunate Giuhano Gomii, be hud determined to put Romo in 166f», and piero Strozzi was entrusted by ilic pope 
.lU end to his existence, and that he recommended his soul with the defence of the city. Slvoazi stood out bniicly 
to God, begging of his mercy to give him at least a place against the Spaniards, till the arrival of the duke of Guis.o 
with Gftft. of Uiicu and other virtuous men who had died in with a French army obliged the duke of Alba to withdraw 
ahl.t: manner. He then icquebted his sons to fulfil his to Naples. After this Si roz/i returned to France, ond repaired 
U stamen t, and to l epav Don Juan do Luna, the Spanish to the French camp in Picardy to fight apinsl the Stianianls 

''oinmander of the fortress, for the many aceoiiiniodalious and English. 


in 1668 ho and the duke of Guise look 


ho had granted him, ami to bury his body in Santa Maria Calais from the English, hut shortly after Pieio Slrozzi whs 
Novella by the side of his wife, if it sliould be permitted i killed by a muskot-shot at the taking of Thionviilo. Hu* 
oll.orwiso it mighi ho wherever they would put if. And son Phihppo attained hit'll rank m tlie French ice, and 
adilrtia-ing the emperor, lie entreated him to inform wa.** killed in 1682, in lh«^ Az*n'es Ishinds. whillun* he had 
hiiiisoir bettor conceruing ibu condithni of poor Florence, been sent with an experlilioii by Ileiii) III-, or ruilicr by 
ju.d to provide better than he had huhcrlo done for its weal, queen Catherine do’ Medici, to favour the «‘hums of Don 
>:'(!. >s ho intended to ruin the city altogether. He signeil Antonio, cluirnaui of tlu? crown of Portugal agaui.sl Philip 
icmarkablo pat>er, which was found in his bosom after II. of Spain. 
l.;s death, * Pliihppus Stiozxijamjam moriturus,* and added Giambattista Stroxzi, &on of Lorenzo and nephew to 
us *.u» \'psgrapli the lino from Virgil-^ Piero, was born at Florence in 16.61, and was celebrated 

. . , . II . I. t dunmr along life for his learning, his upright chaiucter, 

‘ iCsoiwre .Viiqtiis noMiip e* t»S!,ibus ullor.’ V i ^ a j- i i i i ii i 

and hi.s encouragement of uselul knowledge. His hom>u 
Htf then seized a sword v/nich had been left, perhaps by a was a kind of school, to which young men fond of study rc- 
fvieiully hand, m his pi^on. and cut his throat. His end sortcul, and ho ga\o them lessons gratuitously, and held di.s- 
exciied a fooling of corn passion, mixed wUh horror, all over putations wiih them on various subjects of science. Tlm^o 
llal). Whuio'. cr judgment we may form of the character who were as.si(luouB hut poor he supplied willi hooks, hoard, 
of Filippo fsirozzi, ill which ambiiimi and weakness were and other necessaries; and by so doing he grcaily icdiucd 
j ledoniiMant ingredients, wo lantiot help conipassioriaiing his property. Ho was very intimate with the Kiiind- 
tiiiri lU his deatii. Tho mode of his trial was barbarous and duko Ferdinand Land his son Cosmo 11. When iMhau 
dug'd: if he had been triad and exocuUnl, hue his com- VI 11. was elected |Hjpe in IG23, ho invited Giamballista 
pauions, as a retiel or disturber of the public peace <iauglit Struzzi to Rome, gave him apartments in the Vatican, und 
with ,irrns in lus bands, the sentoiiee would have been plan- delighted m his conversation; and when Sirozzi dei>ar»ed 
sible, but he was kept ni prison for a twv'ivemonth, and then to return to Florence, the pope sent btin a letter, in which, 
tiled for n deed of which Ik: was innocent. Stiozzi was among other expressions of esteem, he suid that he wislnd 
ipMuious and accumphshe'd, was well acquainted with das- that every town of Italy possessed a man like him. After 
-i< al hturaiure, and he translated Polybius's troatiao * On the his return to Florence he became blind, hut continued to 
mivd.Mii' forming Encanipmenta,* and also some apophthegms receive in his .^e and cgiiiver.se with sludious men who 
n, Pl.itixrch. Many have iniataken him for a real patriot, resorted to him all parts. He died in 16J4, at eighly- 


.^e and cgiiiver.se with sludious men who 
all parts. He died in 1GJ4, nt eighly* 


Mill h he vias not; and Chartes V. had well judged him, as three years of age. Ho was an felcgaiU writer both m proMi 
vdl 4i» the other leaders* of the Florentine emigrants, W'ben and in verse; some of his poems and dis»«crtuliuns ha\e 
he said to Antonio Dona, who was pleading ihcir cause at been published, but most of his weyrks rcm.iin in MS. lit* 
Nap*i;s in the time of duke Alessandro, ‘You liUle under- began a poom entitl^ ‘ L’ America,* concerning tlu* diMi)- 
ftUnd these iijen, Antonio; tlwy do not wish the liberty \eries of his countryman Amerigo Vespucci, bnl loft it nii- 
■ f ilicir country, but their own greatness; for if we wdiro finished. Professor Rosin i has insortod many iuteiesling 
to uinuve the dukw, they would become themselves lords particulars of tlie life uf Giambatlisla Slrozzi, m his hisi- 


i f Fiovence, in spite of the other citi'sens, who really love tqmal novel ♦ l-a Mimaca di Monza. 

liberty of their cify, hut who could not re.sist the There are several other individuals of the name of 
i illiuioce and vvealtli and ]K)\ver of these ambitious leaders.’, Slvozzi, belonging to various branches of the family, who 
fVart'hi: Segrd ; Adriani; the Life (f by his Wame known in different parts of Italy for their Icaiii- 

hronior Lorciiz i Sirozzi; and Botta* Stofia A ing. Francesco* di Soldo Strozzi, a Florentine, but rusid- 

. MiuK.s MS was discovered not many years since in the lng at Venice, translated into Italian Xcnopboirs ‘ IIi^- 
of ilir cavalier G. F. XJguccioni of Florence, lory of Greece,* Venice* 1550, and also Thucvdiilu-i, 


ical novel * 1.4i Mimaca di Monza.' 


M hj( h ih an inudited history by Gian Girolamo de Rossi, 
•a fiii-nd of Filippo Strozzi, which Contains several particu- 


which last he dedicated to duko Cusmo, Veiiici*, 1515, 

: reprinted^in 160'8, but of which n much hotter ediiion was 


l.i!> OHiuciniiig hU untimely end. iAntohfchdfi Fireffse, publinhod at Verona in 1735. Oberio Slrozzi of Mantua. 
N l.:7, July, 1831.) The author says that Cardinal Cibo and a descendant of Tommaso above mentioned, was a patron ol 
mother were the great msligatora of Filippo’s death, liiorature; he lived in the sixtoenlh century, and wa.s a 
hL'causp they thought that his great wealth was dangerous friend of Berni, Mauro della Casa, and other learned men. 
jii ins har.iK but would he less so when divided among his He founded a poetical acatlemy at Rome, called ‘ ihri Vig- 
ciiildreii. bihppo had still at U» death 50,0U0 soudi, ov najuoli,* about 15^ which assembled in his own house, and 
Cl uwus, of income, chietly m thebankz of France, which his whose meet ings are recorded in high terms by Marco S:i- 
enenuos could not touch, after the emperor bad (Xinfisoaled bino, in hk dedication to Strozzi of the poetical ‘ Islitu* 
iho funds which he possessed in Spain, Germany, and zioni' of Mario Rqnktola; in 1641. 

Itfllv. • 1? .\r ? I A . « 


Giulio Siroazi, born at Venice about iho lotfer part of the 


republic was then at wai- or GhincoSimai, a Floreiuinb, lived in the sixteenth coii- 


M )itiGr;i*nio, duke of Florence, and where tliere waa already tVtity;hewas 


a French auxiliary force, joined by a number of Piomitine aoS/nfterwa^S at Pisa, Vbere ibe^died ^^He' coni' 

emigrants. His brother I^ono Su-oazi went aUio with a jjotod a aupplemeiit to the ‘Politics’ of Aristotle, to supply the 
French naval fbree to the coa^t of Piombmo, but was killed loos of the ninth and tenth books. Pietro StrozwL alMi a 
while attacking a small fortress near the shore. Piero Stroszi Florentme, lived in the sevonteenih century, and wrote a 
misraanaged the doleuce of his groat object being to thOcddgical and controversial work, ' Do liogmatibus Chal- 

Hitauk h loremso, be negleOtod the mam matter, which wua to dmorum*’ with the view of converting the Nettoriana of Me- 
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BOpi>tciraia to the church of Rome. (Tiraboschi ; Pignotti; 

Fontantni.) 

I'hc palace Strozzi at FlorenrOf built by the architects Da 
Majaiio and Pollajolo, in the time of the republic, is a re- 
luarkablo apecimenof^e massive and stern style of Tuscan 
arcluiecture of the mtddlo agesb After the lapse of nearly 
four centuries it appears as perfact as if i.t Were a recent 
structure. The colossal entablature which crowns the' 
buiMing is mud) adiiitred. 

STRUENHEK AND BRANDT have acquired celc- 

bvily from their extraordinary rise to rank and power, and , „ , 

still more so from their common fate. Their names are of Queen Caroline was comfdcio ; the king bdiavcd lu her 
iiihtpai.tbly blended in liistory, and the life of the one can with deference, and Btruensee was now constituieil first, 
hnidly bo (old apart from that of the other. minister with almost unlimited power. Thus nmlibrs stood 

JoiiiNT Khkobkick CovUTi Strubnsbr was bom at Halle at the end of 1770* when of the two parties striving' for the 
in Saxony, on the 5lh August. 1 737. His father, a divine of power which the king had almo.si rcNigned, that of the touni; 
sonic eminence, respec.teu alike for his good qualities and queen under the guidance of Stvuensee obtained a derii^ixe 
for the 01 iiiudoxy of his principles, was professor of thco- victory. In order to be in perfeet security, Btiutn^cc 
lc£!y at the university of Hallo, and;dlis^ mother was the only assigned to Brandt the special office of amusing the. king 
daughter of John Samuel Karl, physician in ordinary to the and preventmg him from having any conference with his 
king of Denmark. Both his parents took great pains in ministers. 

educating young Struensee, who, after the ordinary course It was about this timp that the king, urgcrl by Struen^f c, 
of studies at tlie school attached to the orpiian-houae of^Dr; dissolved the council of state, and instituted in its pliux* a 
Franke, entered the university in 1754, and applied himself commission of conference iCnmtnimnrfx which 

to physic. • I'hc extraurdinary talents which he possessed,' consisted of (he presidents of the several l>niiiche.s of ]).ji>ho 
and the facility with which he acquired everything bearing administration. This mea.siire bron^zht all Mie power into 
upon the bcience he had chosen, were strongly counter^ the hands of the prime minister, h> whom the tnumhers of 
balanced by licentious habits and a loose way of thinking fhirnew council bad boon appointed. It changed at ib^* 
ou matter:, of religion. Being however under the control same time the whole Dtiinish constiluliun by depiun.}; 
of tils hiiher, he obtained, with some distinction, his degree the nobility of theijr hereditary influence in the nflairs of the 
of tloctor in medicine in 1757. In the same year his father government created a umver Mil v feeling of disapi robatiiiii. ' 
was mode pastor primarius at the principal church of Altooa. and brought much popular odium ou Struensee. So liniHod 
w'horo young Struensee himself obtained the appointment were the powers of Uiis m 3 W chamber, that it could as^ 
of public physician. Singular success attended him in the semblo only at certain times, and might be disnnssed by 
practice of iiH profession, and shortly after his arrival a few the miiiUter; in fact, its members had neither rank, power, 
liteuiiy productions procured hfiu the reputation of an nor influence^ The impriidonce with which tins incasruv 
uuihor. He remained in this situation after his fathers Was carried jnto effect could not but prejudice ihcquetMi’', 
removal to Rendsbui'g in 1760, where be had been appointed cause. Among the many ciiemios which it oreatcil, few 
snpr rintendaiit general of Slcswig and Holstein. It Is to wore so exasperated as Count Raiitzau, who, with his ^eal lu 
iStruorisiiO^ stay in Allona that we mutd ascribe his know- the council of state, lost alt his power and authority, lu 
of politics, little ns it was, which he so ably employed order to revenge himsolft. he joined the queen dow ager ai 
nbervvards in the days of his greatest firosperity. Here also Friedetisburg. Tins sudden ^uhatige in the udininist ration 
he laid the fouudutiun of that pernicious system of licen- had however the desired effebt. Struensee’s authority bo- 
tiousiicss wiiu'h was at once the stimulus of his ambit.ion eamo paramoan% 40 .pd nopne ventured to oppose him. Thu 
and !![.( cause of his ruin. It does not appear when he left ministers were removed otioiAafler the other. All affairs 
Aiton.i; but in 1768 we find hull appointed to attei^ the were carried on under the immediate direction of Strueiiscc, 
k. ;>i Denmark, Ohii|lian VIL, in his tour througlf'Ger- and ell papers passed through his bands before their raiiiV 
niui!} , France, and England. Slruetisee soon insinuated cation by the king. He soon found however that notwiib- 
liMijudf into the good graces of the king, with whose protii- statvling his qualifications for managing the fui-cigii affairs 
V.Mi y the loose principles and ea.^y mbiinefs of his new pliy- of the kingdom, he liad no prosent means of restoring the 
M< ian were in perfect acconlarice ; atid such was tlio ascen- eXerhequer and regulatiug the home depunment, both of 
dtMicy he gainM ever hiS rojal roaster, that, shortly after his which had long been dechiung under the administration of 
iiiirodiiciiou to him, be ventured to promise Brandt; wBUso persons q^erly devoid of prudence and unacquainted wiih 
aa)uaiulance ho made at l^aris, to use his intluenco in order the resources of tbo country. His brother C. A. Stiumntv, 
to piocure bis recal fiotii banUhment. About' tbo same member of the college of finance, assisted him in Ins in- 
tiino he met Count Kant zau, who aherwards played so coU' tended improyeraeiUs jftl- but the taxes which ho imposed 
Kpicnous a mirt in the revolution which involv^ his ruin, produced great destitution among the lower classes, a cir- 
At Faris a frequent intercourse with H’Atembert and Vol- cumstanco which, joined to the despotism exorcised over 
taire conflruiod him in his infidelity, while the profligacy of tben» ,j)y a foreigner^ increased the numl>er of tnalconicnts 
the higher ranks gave exemption from ttie fear of ocandal. and the dissati&faciion of the people. All this timo the 
We mu)»t not omit that it was during this journej^ of Chris- king was surrounded by libertines, by whom the court was 
tian VI 1 .' that the degree of D.C.L. was conferred on the plunged into a profligacy which ofleiided the nation. Mean- 
king by the university of Oxford, and that of Ifel.D* on while the attachment of the qui^cn to Btrueiiscu cxcctdcd, 
Struensee. Soon after their return to, jl^jtonhfigen the king in appearance at least, the bounds of all moderation. In 
himself presented Struensee to the ggSii jC^rolino Matilda, July. 1771% she was delivered of a princess, and her fears of 
the posthumous ^ughier of Proderic^rince of Wales, and the infamous reports which were likely to spread from the 
sis^ar of George ill., and promoted kim to the rank of pr|yy court of Uie queen dowager at Fricdeiisburg tended only lu 
counsellor. It ajppears Ivowever that the quMn did tint her after this event still more in Buupnsee s power, 

receive this new favourite of her husband wUjb. anv toavks of This pqwer be shamefully abuhcd. He was raiticd to tii .3 
attention. It wa^only tiirougli the adareis.wilk wliieh Btru* dignity of a eotint, together witli his friend Brandt, and theri' 
orisce recunciled her with the king* from, whom she had is refcsqu to bsjjpve that much of the enormous wealth of 
been alienated in oonsdquetieo of hnr.exqes^^ Ijtai he be- whioh he dieci possessed was wrung frotn the qiiecir^ 
carno as acceptable to her as to her huebatiA He received weakness. But though the queen's fears hrade her silem. 
every day fiom both of them new marks of oousideration it was not so with the press. Its comments on StruenM^r^ 
and estcam, and in 1770, having itu^ulated the eiown- proceedings could not be silenced, except by levokiiig ib * 
pvinco (Frederic VI., born in I768h he ws^ ohl^sisd with freedom which he hj^d granted only two years before n :i!) 
his physical education. In Ids capacity of lecturer to the the hope of ohtaintatf popularity. This proceeding, as 
king, Struensee found ample opportunities of jeatieing his aa the many slights tip ufered to his formor fru'nd.'^. raised 
ambitious plans. .In order to stt|i|daiit Count Bbrnatonf, or the indignation dr the people to the highest pitch, und c^cu 
rather, .to doprive him of hia aieat in the boqncil ef state, he those wm> were niust attaohed to liiTu trc?Bft:d bim 
recommended Count RanUau-AsolidbM^i, Soon afterwards , reserve and coldness. Jkjt this crisis too his mental powers 
he obtained the. teeal of hjs Friend Enewold imn Erandt. began to (kil; the daring which had founded ndnuiiis- 
who was roised to 4 he digit Hy of inktlfb ue» plaisirs fratioib and tUe^quickness in planning and in 

B *2 


and director of the play?, instead of the old iavounte 
Count 'von Hoik. Brandt's polished manners, bis eaav 
address, and his lively conversation, wero r\ualirui« ^vefl 
calculated to promote bis favour wiili the court , where it was 
of the greatest importance to Struensee that none but his 
friends should have any influence. It was chiefly tlu )Ugb 
Brandt that ho finally succeeded in dismissing Couni Bt'i'n- 
atorff fVom the service; many other men of qunlity weto 
obliged to leave their situations, and the queen d^w;)^e^ 
Juliana MaritUMOon found herself wdhout power, neiilectcii 
r her friends, and sliirbied bv her ciiciuies. TIjc tn 
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initiiig which sustaiiu’d it, gave place to a weak and vacillat- 
ing tear of his daiiv me veasing diffieuUies. An unimport- 
iinl iiuiliny t)f sailors who had not received thuir pay 
had ahciuly ^ilakon Siiueuiee’s llrmnoas, and wns tolloweil 
hy a iTvolt of the lil'o-guaids, whom ho had dismissed with- 
out any cause. 

On ihi^ i:eca-:ion Struensoe acted in a manner unworthy 
of a nir.n power; be acceded to all the demands of the 
revolt t.Ml stjkluTs, and sought to conciliate them by various 
rne^m^. This d:j>clo.>urc of his weakness of character, to 
which succeeded measures evidently calculated to secure 
his peisgnal safety, led the English ambassador to warn 
the (jucca of the approaching downfal of the favourite. Tiio 
l egnl'd lie felt for her made him even go farther, and requosC 
that hlio would leinove Struensee from the courk in otdei* to 
]»rc vent the catastrophe whicli ho foresaw. But all his cn- 
I K ilties were in vain. The queen trusted loo much to Situ- 
i'n.sce's pi iulem e. who now' made Siirae changes in the depart- 
ment of police, v\ iili the view of securing himself against any 
d.mger. Hut the purport of those measures was loo manifest. 
I’hr pc jph naturally enough concluded that Struensee was 
n;.c...>u*s of having lighted the nation, and they began to 
•' tliiit the jjritvic niinisler was only a fortunate adven- 
i UK whose career was drawing to a close. Tlie partisans of 
.Ju'ii.uKi Man.i and her son Priuc.e Frederic regarded this as’ 
-in opportumty for a coup ifciat to:» favourable to be no-* 
-U yted. fhoy phinncd a conspiiiu y with so much secrecy 
i licit nofhing whatever transpired which could hive put 
Striicn^ci; on Ins guard. Kaily fh the morning of the 17th 
lanu.iry, 17" J, Queen Matilda, StrucMiaee and his brother, 
Jlrandl' and all ihcir filcnds and adherents, were arrested, 
riuj • -,ciinig before a ball hud been given in the royal ■ 
pid ice. Rt 1 ucnsco. conscious of his own unpopularity, had, 
.cinidirig It) his custom, siii rounded the palace with guards 
ni) \\ho.sti fidelity he thought he could rely. General Eich- 
s'.iitlr, who had been gained over by the •opposite party, 
t hanged the .solrlior.s, .suhstiiiUing his own dragoons in their 
place. Tlial- evening tin* young queen danced much, and 
iloMid the bull with Prince Fretleric, about one o’clock. At 
ibrco in the nioriiing, -jCokmel Kbller, an old enemy of 
Strucusvc, '-cut his ollicers into .the palace, telling them that 
1,0 lud orders fuim the king to arrest (he queen. At the 
,.ui»e 1 iino the ecu'* pi valors— the Queen Dowager. Prince Fre- 1 
d»nic, Uui'itzau, KolUir, Giildberg, and Eichstiidt — went into i 
ihe king’s bedchamber, and ‘forced him (o sign the order for 
be seizure of Struensee and bis partisans. The unfortunate 
queen was brought to Kronenburg, where she was confined 
until the end of May, 1772, when she was set at liberty 
dn(nn;h the nitluence of the English governmeui, and was 
icmo\cd to Zellc, 

Meanwhile a special commission was formeil, in order to 
irv Sfrneusee. The charge, oouaisling of nine heads, 

' M.i-. given to the fiscal-gcncral on the 2‘2nd April, 17752. 
ibiiiii;^ Rtrucnsco’s imprisonment, Dr. Miinter succeeded 
in ronverting him from scepticism to Christianity : thenar* 

1 alive of Ins cotuctsiou was published, first at Copen- 
iiin;en. in 1 7SS, and translated* into English by the Rev. 
Mr. Wondeborii, and ^published in 1826 by Tiu>ro«^s Ren- 
ni li. By the sentence, which was pronounced on tlie 2.5th 
.\[)ril, 1772, Rtruensec was to be^deprived of all liw dig- 
and beheaded. Ills right hand was to be cut olT, his 
!• dy quartered and broken on the wheel, and his head and 
hand were to be stuck up on a pole. This sentence whs 
nniriimed by the king in every point; and, on the 28th 
April, Struensee was dee;;ipitatcd, after witnessing the death 
( f his friend Brandt. Struensee was undoubtedly a man of 
great abilities, capable of great application to business, 
rapid and decisive in his resolutions, as well as enlarged 
and^Tpatriotic in his view's; but ho neither possessed the 
pi^l^und policy, the active vigilance, nor the superior judg- 
iti$|^l£quisiie for maintaining him in his^udden Novation. 
Towkfds the close of his ministrv he acted without ftmesight 
nr address, as it; w'uh the dimcullies which ougtnented 
Mouml him, ho lost his iiro^cnco of mind and strength of 
•.nderslundin^. Volui»tuouaness was th©^ source of his mis- 
Ibrtunts : Ainbitimi only contributed to hasteuand complete 
t 'tviiL Ills ignuiance of the language of the oouutry Which 
lie for some time nilcd made commit many mistakes 
which otherwisMi ho would have avoided. Neveribeltos the 
charges brought against him arc heavy, especially that of 
I'cculntion; ho had on various occasions used the piiblic 
lut^uey for the purposes of himself and hi^ friends, and on 
occasion he took fi 0,000 dollars to temuncrate himself 


for his services, and gave an equal sum to Brandt. He also 
brought the court of Deumarlt into habits of dissipation, 
which, from ihcncf. spread throughout the capital. His 
friend Brandt was formerly chamberlain to Christian VII. ; 
but having caluninialcd Count llelk, the then favourite 
of the king, he was hanislied from court. Stracn.see, as 
above stated, recalled him in 1770, and fVorn ihal period his 
Ufti was but a copy of that of the prime-minister, lie 
violent and imprudent, and once so much forgot himself iis 
to strike the king. Thi^ crime was forgiven by Christian 
VIL; it was therefore not this insult to the king\s majesty 
which brought him to the block. That imprudent act 
served indeed as a pretext on which to found the accusation, 
but it was not his real crime; he merely sulfered for his 
'^pdlitkal and private connection with Btruensee. The seu- 
tenco pronouncoii on him was similar to that of his friend, 

(Jens Kragh Host, Zhr fre.heimc Cabineisymnutpr tiro/ 
j Siruensee und degjien Minisienufn* which is ..ie uost book 
on the subject: An Authentic Rlvtcidolion// the lhatnnj of 
Counti Slrmnstte and Hrandt, 1788, a book ooniaining 
many unfounded and incorr(H;t assertions; Falkcn 8kio]d\ 
hlemoireM, Paris, 1826; and A Narrative of the Con- 
vtthtOH fuid Death </ Count i^frnensee, hy T)r. Miinter, 
Loudon, 1826, containing also Struensec’s famous con- 
fession.) • 

STRUENSEE, CARL AUGUST VON, brother of 
the foregoing, was born at Halle, oil tlie 18th of August, 
t73j, and entered (he school of the orphan-house and the 
university of that town. The wish of his father was that 
he should study theology; but although he tvus nialn- 
culated in the theological faculty, young Struensee chielly 
applied his mind to malhcm'iitic-s and philo.sopliy. In IZofi 
he was appointed a lecturer at the university of Halle; his 
lectures on mathematics and Hebrew were well attended, and 
procured for him some jreputation. As early as 1757 he 
i^btaiiied a professurship at the military academy of Liegnitz. 
The scantinc.^s of pupils which the war had occusiDiicd 
gave him leisure to study the application of mathoniatirs to 
the science of war, and in 1760 he published hi.s * Ru- 
diments of ArtiUery^ (3rd edition, Leipz., 1768). This work 
procured him the favour of Frederic 11 ., who sent him a 
grout iiumlM;rof > oung olficerB whom he was to form for the 
service. In 1771 appeared his * Riidiraeiils of Military 
Architecture,’ the third volume of which apjiearud in 
1774; they were republished at Leipzig in 1786. This 
was the first good Jiook on the subject published in Ger- 
many. Meanwhile his brother, qdio had lately made his 
apticaranco at the court of Copenhagen, invited him to 
that city in 1769. Here ho was raised to the dignity of 
counsellor of justice, and such was his application in Iho 
performance of his duties and the judgment, with which ho 
amended all janty strife, that after the downfal of his brother, 
he waji set at libeily after a short imprisonment, and j>cr- 
milted to return to his country. Frederic II. received him 
with kindness, and offered to him the yet vacant place ul 
the academy of Liegnitz; but he refused iho nflVr, and 
retired (o his couniry-soat of Alzcnau, in the neighbourliood 
of Haynau in Silesia, where he pursued hi.s political and 
iiiulhomatical studies. Here he translated Pinto’s ‘ Essays 
on Political Economy' (1776), to which he added, in 1777, 
a second volume containing Essays of his own. I’lie&e were 
augmented and republished in three volumes, Leipzig, IhuO. 
It was here alw that he wrote ‘ A Short Description of the 
Commerce of the principal European Siates/ a work which 
was completed by ^liinapius, and conlaiqs very important 
notices on the treble of the Prusso-Polonic states. Upon 
this ho was I'uised to the rank of counsellor of tUiaiiccs, and 
appointed at Berlin director of the maritime trade. In this 
capacity he distinguished himself by his cxtniordinarv ze.tl 
and his politic Iweasures, and soon elTccted a nsu in the 
trade, whieh Imd niuch suffered under former adminustru- 
tkins. For these services he was made a noble, and rofeivcd 
the name of KM^hbch in 1789; tWo years afterwards ho 
was appointed minister of state and president of (ho boaid 
of axoise, in which situtdion he died, on tlio 17ih of OcUi- 
her. 18^4. ' 

He was a tRfn of dear and enlarged views, remarkable 
presence mind, firm principles, and strict drdcr. Ho 
showed hirosetf aWe to appreciate talent, and this circiim- 
stanc© cemributed very much to the amelioration bf the 
departments over which lie presided ; yel he is not free from 
the charge of nepotism. Ho shrank from innovation, ana 
abstained from reforming even where bis judgment con- 
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vinced him that it was necessary to do so. His youngest 
broUicr was director of the bank at Eibing about 1777. 

STRUMA. [Scrophula] 

STRUTIIIOLA'HIA. [Siphonostomata^ voI. xxH., p. 
5*1.] 

STRUTHICyNlD^I, a natural family of terrestrial birdsi 
ill which the locomotive energy is thrown into the lower 
extremities) the wings being in no case adequate to raising 
the body into the air. and in the majority of instances 
merely rudimentary. In this respect the genera which 
compose it arc ilio very reverse of the Humming-birds. 
Swallows, Albatrosses [Aluatross; Pktrels. vol. xviii.. p. 
dfi, &(:.], Tropin biids, and Man-of- War bird ; fbr in the 
latter the moving-power resides in the highly developed 
wings, whilst the feet, especially in l!io Man-of- War Bird 
[Pki.kcanid.v, vol. xvii., p. 386], are feeble. 

The StruthionidcR consist of the Ostrich, American 
0^trich {lihea). Cassowary. New Holland Cassowary, or 
Kiiiu, the Douodoo probably extinct), and that extraor- 
dmary bud the Kivihivu or .Apteryx, of New Zealand. 

Organization.* 

Skaleton. — The most remarkable modifications of the 
Skuil m tliis family (>ccar in the Astulic Cassowary and the 
Apteryx, In the former iho bony crest, which is so highly 
developed in the adult, is hardly perceptible in the young 
bird, but increases with age, as in thellouNBiLL and the 
(iuintM hell, [I^^voNIDAS, vol. xvii., p. 340.] 



Skull ot Aoiatie OA'iMwsry (jouag). 


. according to Professor Owen, tho skull is 

chielly rotiiarkable for its smooth oitpanded elevated nyri- 
foim cranial portion, the total absence of supfa«orbital rie(|es, 
the completeness and the thickness of the inter-orbital, 
septum, the great development of the.etlimoid. the small 
bizu of the lachrymal bones, and the exjftflDsion of the nasal 
cavity behind these bones. The tulerabty Semieiccular occi- 
pital region differs from that of oilier Sirtttfmniiiar in the 
greater relative extent of its base, aiyi ht the comparativoly 
sliglit lateral sinuosities due to the temporal de^essions. 
There is no vertical notch at the upper part of the single 
hemispherical tiiberclo in the basi-ooeipital for artieulatien 
with the atlas, as in the Ostrich and Enm^ but ii is entire, as 
, in Ehea ; the ptane of the ocoipiUl foramen also has the 
same aspect as in that bird, in which ii is uiUm nearly hori- 
zontal than in the Ostrich. Tbo supra<^ceipital plate forms 
a somewhat angular projeotion, corresponding with the 
small cerebellum, and is bounded on each side by a verticdl 
vascular gioove terminated by foramen above aqid below ; 
the ex-ocoipitals extend outwards and downwards external 
to these grooves in the form of obtttso proeesses coropres'^td 
in the antero posterior direction, and slightly convex be- 

% * TIia uiMtomy uf eitlirAlv takes fo>m,Proft<M<ir Owss't impt'r In 

tha sacond volums of tUo * TravaaouW of the ZootogidiU ffoalaty Vf Lowloa. 


hind and concave in trout, where they form ihc baek part of 
the wide meatus uuditorius externus. The oocipiial bones, 
and also the siiiToundmg bones, were anchylosed loi^oihcr! 
Tho angle between the posterior and superior regions Uu* 
cranium can hardly be said to bo produced into ii uf!}»p. 
Tho superior region is smooth, convex, and separated 
tho temporal depressions by a narrow ridge, rather inun* 
marked than the occipital ridge. The sagittal suture cru^b('s 
a Ifttlo behind the middle of the upper part of the cranium 
In one cranium Professor Owen found the left half of thib 
suture persistent; but in another, that of a male, all tlu! 
sutures were obliterated. Tho persistent sutures were morL* 
denticulated than those in flie skull of a young Ostrich. 
The superior region is continued into the lateial regions by 
a continuous curvature, so that the upper part of the small 
orbital cavity is convex, and its limits undcfinable, ihere 
l>eing no trace of supra-orbital ridge, nor uf antorbital ur 
postorbitnl processes-. This structure. Professor Owen ob- 
setves, is quite peculiar to tho Apteryx among buds, but 
affords a very interesting resemblance between it and llm 
rnunotreme Echidna. The slender zygomatic process sent 
forwards by the temporal bone most resembles that of Eficu 
in its small relafive development. Between ^ho frontal bones, 
which gradually contract to their jiinotion with the nasal 
bones, a small part of the cllmioid may be traced. Tho 
narrow frontal region is lra\oised by a mesial longitudinal 
depression. The ethmoid bone is remarkably expanded ; 
its cells, instead of being restricted to a narrow vortical 
septum of ihc orbits, as iiAhe diurnal 8truthionid*x, occupy 
not only the ordiq|i 7 orbital spac^, but extend outwards for 
more thtiu two hues beyond the lateral boundaries of the 
anterior part of the frontals. A small process extendi, from 
the frontal to tho side of the exmmded ethmoid, anterior to 
the orbital foramina, which are distinct and remarkably wide 
apart, and the ethmoid, which is nine lines in brcudili, is 
also supported anteriorly by a similar anchylosed coiijunc- 
lion with the laclirymul bOne. The Professt)r remarks that 
the nearest approach fo this peculiar structure of tlic Apf^nyx 
is made by the Ostrich, in which last the inlerorbital acplurn, 
tlioiigh much thinner than in i\\fi Afyferyx, is also occupied 
by elbinoidal colls, and is thicker than in any of the other 
largo Struthmidw. The ibis, hu bbserves, offers a sinking 
contrast with the Apieryte in this respect, the interoTbiial 
osseoua Septum, b^^g almost entirely absent; and it also 
differs widely in uU tho other j^rts of the cranium already 
noticed. In the posterior region of the skull of the Jbu tlie 
long covering of the cerebellum is, as he states, in great 
part defective : in the superior part, the cranial parietcs above 
the cerebral liemiiipheres form two convexities separated by 
n middlo longitudinal depression, and tho narrow space be* 
twebn the supra-qrbilal rirl{*es is occupied by tho impressions 
corresponding to the nasal or supra-orbiUd glands; the 
whole cranium also is .much higher undduirtOrin proixiriton 
to its breadth than mlhe.4|>te?'^.r; and Mr. Owen n-marks 
that. the Ibis, in thus d^cring from (he Apteryx, deviati^^ 
also Horn otliqjr Sirwhiomda*. 

The base of the skull ^^Apteryx exhibits all ilio ]«:cu- 
liariiies characteristic of the Struthious birds. Tho body of 
the sphi^oid sends out tw^ processes on each .sideex ternnlly ; 
the poi^erior of these abuts against tho tympanic bone, iind 
the anterior one by a ffattened oval articular surhue ngani^t. 
the pterygoid bone. Professor Owen points out that iho 
latter prbeoases exist, but an* mut U more feebly dovolopod 
in tho /6t>, and that in most olhor birds, im ludin-^ tlio 
GraUre, they arc wanting, whilst they arc well developed in 
the Lacertine 8auria. A conipresbcd vomerine process i^ 
continued forwards from tho anterior part of the ba.-i- 
sphenoid, and this nroecss is ancliylosed to tho under pui ; 
bf the oxpandod ana cellular ethmoid. 

The olfactory depressions in the interior of the cranium 
are proportionally larger than in other biids, and. the olfac- 
tory nerve, instead of being continued along iho upper \\ni 
of an intororbital septum by a bony canal or groo\c.to ibo 
nasal cavity, immediately passes by many perforation^ 
through a cribrifortn plate to the complex and cxieoive 
pituitary surface of tbo ethmoid bone. 

Both internally and externally the optic foramina arc dis- 
tinct and half andneh apart; they arc perforated not in die 
sphenoid ala, but in iho intloclod margin of the frooMl 
bone. * In those peculiar itie.^ the Apteryx differs fion all 
tho rest of its class; each optic foramen however tjiiii.-ini‘s 
not only tho optiti nerve aud ophthalmic artery, but also the 
third, fourth, first branch of tho fifth, ami sixth nerves, as in 
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other birds. Of liicsc^ ro nis ih« fifth is ilio largosr. 
jind il ijj contuujwl forv^anls fy tijo r.asal caria), ihvoi'j»Ii hvo 
fouiiiiina^ one circumsorilK-d externally hv the process 
already mentioned, which extends from the* IVontal to the 
ethmoid; the othci., by the correspond inf^ process of the 
lachiymal. The pituitory fossa, or sella turcica, is a very 
ih^ep ^emi oval depresftioi)i.; the common internal orifice of 
the two rorolid cunaU commuriicntcs with iU posterior part. 
On each side of th.o anterior part of the floor of the cranium, 
whicli supports the medulla oblon>>;tttn, there is an uhlujiio 
Kl4;htly c'li vcd ijioove, terminated ai its anterior, ex troioily 
by the f'jramen rntunefum, at its posterior by tho /^traintm 
ThesfC Joramma are 'sitiialod between the basilar 
and alar elements of the sphenoid ; they are nearly of equal 
and ai>* rolaiivtdy loufrer than in the diurnal StrutkUy 
The fhramon rotutidum is not only distinct, but is 
f.i i t hor apart U*nxi Jhrame?} opHcum than in any other 

l.nd. The petrous bone projects inlenially in the tbrm of a 
thin semicircular plate of bone, commencing lU the foramen 
(Aide and ex lend.ng hack war<ls to the foramen auditorium 
internum, uhicli it ounhangs: this plate gives attachment | 
to the teiitoriinn. There is not any corresponding bony | 
vidge do've)^»p?.l from the upper warl of thecianium in the 
lino of oi igiii of the falx, ub in many of the gallinaceous birds. 
TIkO buuirjor or cerebral division of tho cranial cavity is 
laj ^cv m proi'orlion to the pobtciior than in most oUicr 
birda.* 

rho amt- bone is trihedral, subcompressed, and sends 
fore, ards into IhtMirbit a process Ion ir^v and more slender 
than that in tho larger .\its upper articular 

surface is u Iransveiicly extended cdhvex condyle, playing 
in a correspoudiMg cavity internal to ih© base of the zygo* 
malic process. The op|)i»iiit<; au(} expanded extremity pre- 
sents two distinct aiticulav convexities for the lower jaw, 
tho inner being tho largest; a small but deep depression 
for <Ue reception of tho deflected extremity of the jugal 
hone exist, s above the external convexity. Between the 
orhit.il process of tho tympanic and the transverse pro(*ess 
of the sphenoid bones, the posterior extremity of the ptory- 
goid bone is securely wedged in, and, advancing forwards, 
expands, as in the other into a ihin plato of 

hoim, which is bent upon itself with iis concavity turned 
inwards, .uid is continued by antdiylosis into the palatine 
boms, so that the limvU belwecu them are indefinable. So 
also the palatine bones are confluent with tho maxilhiries: 
the former arc pierced by fWo narrow elliptical Posterior 
nasal foramina, about three Unes in length, over which the 
ex. os mil margin of cacli palatine bone arches fi-gm withuut 
iiiv.ard-!. Tlicsc overarching laminm gradually approach 
oiicli other, as they advance forwards, and meet about, an 
inch anterior to tho nasal foramina, from which an imjwr- 
foralo plate of bone, with a nari’ow median fissural impres- 
sion. and composed of the confjluent palatal procesncs of the 
iiifixillar) and intermaxillary bones, is continued to the end 
of ilu' hcsik, the limU^ between those bones being indicated 
b\ two fine ohhque linos arising; at ih© ojjfter margin of the 
roof jfthc mouth, about two ami n half inches from the apex 
ot the beak. Tho jut^al style in Apteryx of a single 

.slemler, coajjiressod, twisted bone, anchvlosed iflth the 
niuxiihiry bone in front, aivd terminated behind by an nb- 
lu.se deflected oxtreoaity, which is received into a corre- 
f ponding vortical cavity in tho upper part of the outer pro- 
cess (tf the tympanic bone. In the full-grown Ostrich this 
hone \ i separable into a zygomatic and malar portion. By 
the mode of attachment naopted in Aptet'yx, the tympanic 
hwno ufTcrs inoroahod TO«Li»tanc,e to tlie preSHure transferred 
lo it hv the. lower jaw, at the same tttne Ihul it gives addi- 
tional strength to the upper mandibl© As in tho other 
Strut.hvtrndfv, ii is con tin wed backwards in the sanKj lino 
with Iho upper maxillary b»)ne, and Is not bent down w’ords 
at its junction wiih the maxillary, as in the Ihi^ and other 
Grallfc. Tho superior maxillary binie us singular, present- 
ing the form of an elongated triangular pinto of bone nearly 
I'.erfeclly flat, imperfoi-.jie, uiid conttnued with the intor- 
maxillar.y by un'inteirupici! oa.sifictitioi/? Of tbo Struthh^ 
ntdau Rhea comes nearest to Apteryx in the structure of 
this of Uie skull; but in Rhiu large ybromimf per* 
foruie the muxithiry plate, which sends ^pward> tm each 
.Side a to join the lachrymal. Tho superior raii'xil* 

iary bones of fho Ibie are slender tound styles, with a wide 
inrorspaco betvyecu ihoiti. Two ronipvessed plates nf bone, 
dfsconding obliquely lorwards from the nnienor extremities 
of ih't frontal^, and urliculatfd below to a umait depression 


in the tiiaxilluiy plate, eacli pierced by a single small fora- 
men, represent the lachrymal bones in Apferyx. Tlie con- - 
tinuouR bony piece formed by the frontal, nasal, and inler- 
mnviiturv bones is too strong lo admit of any elastic 
yielding iaovement between the upper jaw and cianiimi. 
Tho nasal and the upper or mesial portions of the inter- 
maxillary bones form an elongated depressed narrow pro- 
C 08 H, convex above, witli external margins bent inw3vd.s be- 
neath the long na.'ifil passages, of which they form the outer 
audi part of the lower boundaries. 

The usual ornithic characters, with tlio Struthious modi- 
fications traceable in the individual peculiarities, are pre- 
sented in the lower jaw of Apteryx. * The ironMversely ex- 
panded angular and anicuhir cxiiemitifs offer the inwardly 
extended process for the utliichmcnt of tlio pleryfr^jidet 
muscles ; tiie superior transverse plate, behind tlio articular 
suriucos, is thin and corica\e lowiiids the tn^-atm luidttonus 
externm^ and is lined by the mucous mcuihrane ikf iliat pas- 
sage, of which it lorras part of the bony pariotes. There 
am two distinct narrovv oblique articular surfaces, concave 
in the longilutlinal and convex in tho transverse directions ; 
the internal one is tho largest, and behind lliis Iheio i.s u 
small excavation, into which a small process of the air-sic 
lining the tympanum i.s continued; and this i.s ihc only pint 
of the skeleton not immediately concerned in llic formution 
.of the organs of hoaring or smelling into uhich air is 
admitted. The entiy to tho oir-cells, in the lower jaw of 
the Ostrich, is situated in the part coiioqumdinu: to ihe almvo 
depression or sinus in the jaw of /J//7c/7/.r. Traces of the 
compound slri.cture of tho lower jaw arc very evidi nt in 
that of \ho Apiei yx, and tho limits of the anirular, avtu ijlar. 
and coronoid jnecos may be in part defined. Tiicie a 
linear vacum'v, bounded by the surangular and angular 
pieces behind, and by tlu' bifuicatfi coimuonccmeiit of tin' 
mandibular or dentaiy piece in front: the suratigukir e 
.compressed, and sends upwards a very »lighily cIomiUmI 
coronoid ndgo. A second narr(»vvor ti^suro occurs biiwcLMi 
the thick opercular or spleniid clement iiud tlio upper tork 
of Ihc mandibular piece. Tlio opercular piece reaches to 
the posterior part of the symphysis, as in tho Ostrich, and 
the rest of the lower jaw in front of fhi.s part is formed by 
the two anchylosod inandibulnrs. In tho exttMU of tins an 
chylosed symphysis, Ihc/fA^rt makes tho nearest approach 
to the Apteryx among the i^tratfunmdfjp, and ibo two im- 
pressions which divoigo from tlie buck part lo the fiont .*1 
the syinpliyvis are ^present in both the Rhfa and Kmoit, ii> 
in tho Apteryx. The lower jaw of the Apteryx iblfcis fiom 
that of tho Ibis in its. greater posieritn* t^xp.m^e, it.', more ile- 
pros^ed form, the lower conmoul plate, the nani>\vor lissnn? 
between the angular and surangular pieces, and the ab 
senoo of the mesial furrow, extending in tlie, ibis |o ih-. 
end of tho symphysis.’ 

Vertebral Column . — The number of the rr^nveu/vorlcbiie 
ill the Ostrich coghiocn, in the Cassowary six! ecu (true), 
in Rhea sixteen (not fotn lecu, as Cu\ i«r states), in the Rnten 
nineteen, in tho Apteryx llflcen only; and in tho latter 
there are nine dorsal, and iwority-two remaining vericbiaj 
in tho lumbar, sacral, and caudal regions: the spinai <■•»- 
luinn f^f Apteryx is rolalivoly stronger, especialiv in I be 
cervical region, than il is in the larger i^truihionidiyp. 'fhe, 
length of iho cervical region, the vertebra) of which picacnt 
tlu) usual ornithic ohuruclera, is seven inches: that of the 
dar^id region four inches, and that of Iho poilion rif ibo 
column behind iJljp dorsal verlebrto included between tbo 
•osba innomiiiuta, Miree iiiche.s. The slrnclure of tho vorto- 
hrw is minutely detailed by Professor Owen, who observes 
that the close resemblance of the bird lo tlie* reptile in its 
skeleton is well exemp^lified in the young Ostrich, m whndi 
even when half grown*tho costal appendages of the . 4 r\ical 
region continue separate and moveabi©; as in the Crocodile : 
those Iho Professor found arKShylosed lo iho first fifioon ver- 
tebree in Apteryx. 

The nine caudal vertebrsi of Apteryx are deeper and pro- 
ject farther below tho posterior porlioo.R of the iliac bonoi 
than in the otlier Strutkifmdae. The spinal canal is con- 
tiouim through the first five of these vertobr®, which, as 
^oy descend, progressively increase in lateral and diminish 
in vertical extent, and are all moveable upon each other ex- 
cept the two last, which combine to form a vtu tehra aunlo- 
gouH to tho expanded terminal vertebrro in other birds, but 
which in Apteryx exceeds the rest only in its grout or 
length, and gradually diminishes tu nn obtiiHo point. P» >- 
fbesor Owen proceods to remark that in the Oetrivh tho 
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oonpspondmt^ vertebra is cxpaiidcil for the support of the 
vauiUl plumes, but that in ApUnycc it olfers the same in 
eoH'^picuous develo|Mrient as jn Hhea and the Knmi. 

The fubt doisel rib in Apteryx is described as n slender 
style about an inch in length, and the rest as remarkable 
fur (heir breiultb, which is relatively greater than in any 
other bird ; the Ctmowary, in this respect, is stated to 
approach nearest to the Apteryip. * The second, third, fourth, 
and filth ribs are articulated with the sternum through the 
mcdMiiri of slender sternal portions; that of the i»ixth also 
reaches the sternum, hat is atisu‘hed only to the external 
lib tuilerior to it, and n considerable interspace exists be- 
il< ariatiarhud extremity and that of its correspond in ^ 
Vi't'Kbrul nb. In tiic first -iiiuple and Iluating rib| the part 
corresponding to the head and nock, as usual, is not de- 
x^'Ioped, anrl it is atiarhed to the transverse process bylho 
pail analogous to the tubercle. In the second rib u short 
and strong cervix terminated by a hcrnispbuncal bead is 
given off below and in front of the tubercle, and work"* in a 
corresponding socket at llie anterior margin of the vertebra. 
Tfic head and tuberch-, with the points of the vcvlebraj to 
winch they are attached, intercept large foramina corre- 
Kp(»ndmg to the xerlebral foramina in the cervical region, 
linmodidtely hedow' the tuhorcle the rib suddenly expands, 
at'.d ilion gradually narrow.^ to its lower end; the neck of 
the rib increases in lengili in the third and fourth pairs, 
aixl diniinishe-'. in the la^t two: thu sixth rib begins to lose 
iK bieadih, and the n;^t. liecome narrower to the last. The 
1) my yjtpi M'bigcs to llio vertebral ribs are developed in tho' 
second to the eighth inclusive: they are articulated by a 
broad base to a fishure in the posterior margin of these ver- 
tebral libs a lit lie below their middle part; those belonging 
to tho ilurd, fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs are the longest, and 
overlap lli(‘ succeeding rib: these processes arc not anchy 
loscd in the specimen described. The P/iea comes nearest 
to the Apteryx m the si/o of these costal appendaiios. The 
first fuur sti-rnal ribs are transversely expanded at their 
sternal cvtreiiiH les, wlncli severally preset a concave sur- 
f:n'o lined with .sin.,otU cartilage and syriovial membrane, , 
uixl pla>mg upon a conespoiuhiig stiiouth convexity in the 1 
lo^tal margin of the sternum, which thus prcHcnts four | 
eii.n tiuodial j«)inu With •■.ipsular Ih^ameiits on each side. 
Till- tdal'or'ritc slnviirc is not however peculiar to the 
Aph'/'yx anmiig t-iid^, but relates to the importance of the 
movcpurU of the sternal ribs, winch are the centres upon 
whicli the ic^pnaiory motions hiuge,— the angles bet weeu 
tl.o vcif'hi.il and sternal nhs, and between those and the 
":.itiLiiii, bocijinnig mure* open in inspiiaiion when the ster- 
inmi is depressed, ainl the contrary when tho sternum is 
'ippiovimalod to the dorsal region in expiration.* 

In the Sfruttiionidre wv look in vain for the deep crista 
or keel winch so strongly marks the well-developed orjjnthic 
clia racier, especially in the diurnal birds of prey, the larger 
^ioa-birds above alluded to, and the humming-birds. Such 
a ihuiidaMon would be worse than useless whore there is 
none of tho maeliincry of Hying to be worked, and the nt- 
luost demand on the anterior extremities guoB no farther 
than their aid in biihincing the btffly when the bird runs. 
AVo accordingly find that in the larger Slruthionidat (JO^- 
Il'ich. Cassowary, &c.) the breasl*bone prt^ents a plane quid 
uMiinrmly arched shiold-liko surface, noi iinliko, in some of 
tiio family, the Cassowary and Emeu for instance, to a 
Highlander’s target on n reduced scale. But in tho Apte- 
ryx this low dovoloptneiil is reduocd^t^;|jis lowest grade. 
In its small size, and in the. total absem^' of a keol, it re- 
sembles, Mr. Owen observes, that of the Strutliious biixU 
generally, hut diffor.s in tho prcHonco of two subotrcular per- 
forations on each side of the middle line, in (he wide ante- 
rior t'liiarginat ions, and in the much greater extent of the 
two posienar fissures. Tho anterior margin, he tells us, 
presents no trace of a wanubiial process, as in the Ostrich: 
on the contrary, the wide iiiterspaco botwtipn the articular 
cavities of tho coracoid iy deeply concave ; iHk the extent of 
this interspace, be remarks, the JRhea most resembles the 
Apteryx, but its contour is almost straight; wbiUt, in the 
Cassoumry. tlie spiu'e is narrower, but deeply notched. The 
miicular suW'ncc for the coracoid is an open groove, which 
in the fresh state is covered with articular eariilage ; and, 
external to the groove, tho anterior angles of the atornmn 
are produced iiuo two strong triangular processes with the 
apex obtuse. The Thickened costiu margin, when viewed 
anteriorly, presents an undulating contour, A'om the pro 
aeoce of the four articular convexities, for the sternal ribs 


and the intermediate excavations. Tin* sten.uTn of ibe 
litnen. Mr. Owen remarks, pivs-enfs a similnr appi 
The breadth of each siernul pcifoiation i«. he adds, i.oa.lv 
equal to thatefthe intervening osseous space, and in ib** ‘jp/’ 
eiinon described they were not (pnte symmetrical in posii-.i.n 
The posterior notches equal in extent one half the enii.,. 
length of the sternum, and the external iKnindanes of ilu m* 
notches curve towards each other. These notches exhibit 
a slight vi*aiU of symmetry in form, position, and extent. 

There is no true fvrcula in the StrufhiohiUcp. hut tlm 
Ostrtch artil Cassotoary have on ea<*h side of the I root ul 
the chest an elongated tiat hone consisting of a rudimeni 
the furcula, with the clavicle and staipula eonsolidared inb» 
one piece. The two branches of this nidimeiitary furouli 
are very short, and never united in the Afiican Ostneh. but 
anchylused with the bones above mentioned. In the Ca^sn 
wary there are merely two little procosi^es from the side of 
the clavicle : these are tho rudiments of the branches of the 
fork. In the Emeu two very small thin bones are attached 
to the anterior edge of the dorsal end of llie clavicles by :i 
ligament, and are directed upwards towards tlic iio<'k ; 
there they are fastened to each other by a ligament, but 
have no connection with the sternum. In tho Apteryx ihc 
scapula and coracoid are anchyloa.ed ; and a small pci fora- 
tion anterior to the articular surface of iho humcius indi- 
cates tho .separation between the coracoid and rudiment al 
clavicle, of which. Professor Owen statea. theie is not other- 
wise the least traq#. The eoracoid,*he adds, is the strongest 
bone; and its inferior expanded extremity presents an arti- 
cular conve.xily, aduf^d to llie stomal groove before de- 
scribed. The third nb i* reached liy the scapula, which is 
a simple narrow plate of bone, one inch in length, slightly 
curved, and expanded at both ends, chiefly at the htiuict^! 
drliculaiion. 

The true wing bones are best developed among the 
Struthious birds in Bfwu ; tho ne.xt best developmeni, is in 
the Ostrich: in \he. Cassowary^ Emeu, and Apteryx, ih».* 
lowest ilevelopment of those hones is exhibited, "in the 
latter the humerus is a slender, cylindrical, siylii'orm bv no, 
one itich and five linos in length, and slightly bent. At H e 
two extremities it is slightly expanded, \>ut most at thu 
proximal end, which supports a transverse o\al ariiculiii’ 
convexity, covered with smooth cartilage, and joined by a 
synovial and capsular membrane to the seapulo-coracoid 
articulation. each ei;irl of the humoral articular 

surface is *a small projectin<; tuberosity. The distal cud of 
the humerus is articulatoa by a true but .shallow gingly- 
moid joint with llie rudiinental bones of the antibracimun, 
and both the external and internal condyles arc slightly 
developed. The slender radius and ulna, each nine iiiu's 
in lengiii, are almost siroight and cylindrical. Above the 
articular surface of the nfna a feebly developed olecramm 
is projeiUod. A ininilko carptil bone, two metacarpals, aud 
I a single phalanx, which Htipporis the long curved obtuse 
alar claw, complete thii^ rudirnental hand, which is seven 
lines length, including Jhe claw, and that measures 
three*Unes aiid a half. To tho ulna and metacarpus a few 
short anil strong quilUfeathers are attached by ligament. 

Strongly contrasted with the flattened sternum and the 
dwindled anterior extremities are the strongly developed 
pelvis and posterior hmb^ of the Strulhionidte. The pelvis 
of the osirich boars somowesemblancc to that of the extinct 
quudrupoilill Myludon, of wiiich there is now a noble skcle- 
km in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. In 
this part of tho osseous system we have ample fulcra for 
those powerful muscles which ^^nd^^ the la/gcr Siruihious 
birds sfwifler limn the swiftest. The iliac bones of Apieryv 
resmable those of the rest of the tribe in size and shape, 
and are four inches and three lines in length. There is .i 
slight anterior concavity on the outer surfij|^« and thi^ cou- 
cavity passes into a convexity posteriorly,^!© two •‘urraoi -. 
not being separated by the transverse elevation which 
above Uie ucetabuluni in Uie four Urge BtruifUonidfe. Ik - 
tween tho posterior extremity of tho ilia and tho first Ihicc 
caudal vertebra', a distinct , epiphyseal piece of horn* is 
wedged in. Tli© ischium extendfs backwards puralUl w:!'i 
the sacrum, iu the form of a thin plalo of i>oiu*. whi. i 
slightly expands to lU free and truncated oxlivmiiy. i Ik: 
pubic elcinenl is a slender bon v style, coimocted h\ 

^neiit to the end of the iscbiuin, but aTtaohed by buiic nt us 
actjtabular extremity only. A .diorl pointed process oxicmi.i 
from (he antorior margin of Hie oiigin of the pubis. In 
comparing the pelvis of Apteryx with tliat of the largo 
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Sirntluovm birds, Pvofe'^soi observes that ihe isrlua 

'll) not meet below the sacrum, aa in the hwi are 

moie distant from iliat and the diac bones than in any of 
\\ns Strut/iionidfr ; the pubic bones, he rein.uka, are not 
joiiiiid together ut their distal exlreinUics, as in the Ostrich; 
nor arc the extremitioa of the iachia anchyloacd to the su- 
perincnmbtnit ilia, as in the Cassowanj. It is the Kmeu, he 
adds, that comes nearest to the//p/(?rv.rin the structure of 
the pelvis, hut it also differs in the complete bony boundary 
of the foramen, which transmits the tendon of the obturator 
.ntonuis, and which is completed posteriorly hy li|;ttinent in 
Apteryx. Tbo acetabulum, ho observes, communicates, as 
Usual, by a wide opening with the pelvis, and a surface 
covered with a cushion of thick cartilage is continued from 
its posterior and upper part. 

'i'ht! great length of leg in the StruthiomUc is produced, 
a-j ill the true wading-birils, by the tibia and common bone 
of ih»' tarsus and metatarsus ; for the femur i.s compara- 
li\c!y of short dimensions. 

The fibrous capsule of the hip-juiut of Apteryx is very 
strong; the synovial membrane is retlectod from it upon 
the upper margin of the trochanter and upper part of the 
^liott neck of the femur, as well os upon the ligemontous 
bridge, continued from the upper and extended margin of 
the iicolabiilum to its anterior part. The very large li^a- 
teres is short, and consista of an infundibular, 
p' K c^s of synovial membrane, reflected from the circiim' 
ference of the acetabular perforation to that of the depres- 
sion on the bond of the femur ; this synovial sheath en- 
closc» two distinct ligaments, which are twisted about each 
other like the crucial ligaments of iho knee-joint. One of 
the ligamentous bauds passes from the upper margin of 
the acetabular perforation to the k)\Teir edge of the fejnoral 
depression. 

The small round head of the femur (wliich last possesses 
in Apteryx Uie usual ornithic cliaraoter, and is three inches 
nim.' lines in length) is supported on a very short and thick 
:ieck, pbrod at right angles to the great and single tro- 
^'hunr:'!’, and presents at its superior pan a largo depression 
for the strong and complicated Jigamexitum tores ; its shaft 
!- slightly bent with the convexity forwards, and this is 
incvoasod by a thickening el the anterior part of tlio mhldle 
of lbs shaft. The condyles are separated anteriorly by a 
wide and deep groove, and, behind, by a triangular depres- 
sion. The colter condyle is the largest, and has an external 
'jioovu for the articulation of the head of the fibula: the 
Milhri. r compressed border of ibo condyle is wedged in 
Iciuc. ii the tibia and fibula. Two angiflar and strong 
are developed from the anterior part of (lie expanded 
.-•.id i f the ii/n'at wliicli is five inches in length : the exter- 
.lal one affords aUachment to the fascia ancllo the expanded 
k-iuloii of the rectus feinoris latissimus; ta the internal 
ndge is atfixed the ligament of the small cartilaginous 
puleMa. Tbo knee-joint is very complex, llie broad and thin 
intiMnal lateral ligament gives origin to part of the soleus, 
ind is iitiaclied to the internal semilunar cartilage. This 
nbiu-carnlagc divides at its anterior extremity into fhree 
hgamonis: one broad and thick, going to the posterior sur- 
:u< o t>f I lie rotular cartilage, and representing the liga- 
nentum mucoiium ; the other two in.serted at the interspace 
• f the condyles. A very strong ligament arises from the 
t.iTier edge of the tibia beneath thf internal semilunar car- 
t lage, aiul is also attached to the same interspace. A strong 
i*\tevnal laierul ligament extend.^ between the outer con- 
d'.le and the head of the fibula; and beneath or within Ibis 
there is a second ligament, which passes from the outer 
r{>miyle to the 'external semilunar cartilage. From the 
auteriov parts of this cartilage a thick ligament extends to 
the back part of the ligamentum patellm. From the bac k 
p.irtof the external semilunar cartilage a posterior crucial 
ligament extends to the condyloid inter.space; and, lastly, 
a S'lrong ligament arises from the fore pari of the head of 
the tibia, and posses upwards and backwards, to bo inserted, 
with the preceding ligatnorit, into the back part of the inter- 
space of the condyles. Tbo head of the tibia sends down 
an angular ndge posteriorly : the shaft is rounded, sUgbliy 
compressed, converging to a ndjro externally, to which ridge 
iho/Unita is attacliwid in two places, beginning half an inch 
I'.olow (he hood of tlio fibula, and continuing attached for 
ten lines ; then again be<lbmmg anchvlosed^ after uu inter- 
'■.pace of nine linos. In oiio specimen, Professor Owen tbund 
ibe fibula also ancliylosed to the libtu by Us expanded and 
thick proximal extremity; in de.^cendiug it rapidly dimt- 


nifilios m size, and gradually disappears towards the lowoi 
fourth of the tibia, whose distal end preheats the usual 
ivochlear form, hut the anterior concavity above the articu- 
lar surface is in great pari occupied by an irregular bony 
prominence. A small cuneiform tarsal bone is wedged into 
the outer and back part of the ankle-joint.* The strong 
anehylosed tarso-mctatnrsal bone is two inches three lines 
in lengthf and the upper articular surface is formed by a 
single broad piece. Professor Owen points out tliat the 
original separation of the metatarsal bone below into three 
pieces is plainly indicated by two deep grooves on the ante- 
rior and posterior part of the proximal extremity ; and that 




Skiil«U>n uf A pu^ryxi (Owcti.) 

the intermediate portion of the bone is very narrow ante- 
riorly, but broad and prominenl on the opposite side. The 
bone is flattened ftom before back wa ids, and expand late- 
rally as it descotids, dividing at its distal extremity into 
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throe parts, with the articular pulleys for the throe princi 
pal toes. Tho surface for the articulation of the fourth or 
.small ijitcrual toe is about half an iuoh above the distal 
end, on the internal and posterior aspect of the bone. A 
small ossicle attached by strong ligaments to this surface 
support to a short phalauXi which articulates with the 
lunger ungucal phalanx. 

In the Ostrich the number of toes is two only; tho Casso- 
irary iiiiOi Kmeu liaveeach three. T\ie Apteryx^ and, accord- 
ing to the ligurcs and remains, the Dodo^ have a fourth. 
In tile Apteryx the number of phalanges of the three 
greater toes followslhe oitUuary law ; the mim tpe having 
three, the middle four, and the outermost five phalanges. 

Vt festive Though proper salivary .glands can 

baldly be said to exist in birds, lliL'y have various glands for 
siicreling a copious supply of mucus for tho defence of the 
lender lining of the mouth and fauces. In the ostrich there 
are two llattencd bodies at tho upper and back part of the 
palate, which may be compared to tonsils. Their suriVxco 
IS nivered with innumerable foramina from which a tona- 
nou-N mucus may be pressed. 

The crop in the Struthionidrt* is of great size. The bul- 
bils glandiilosus or proventriculus is situated before the en- 
iraiicu of the <rsophagus into the proper stomach, and is so 
large and so modified in foim in some of the species, the 
ohtricli for e.xamplo, as to give it I ho appearance of a second 
.stomach ; ijideed Vulisnieri, in his * Anatomy of tho Ostrich,’ 
(mIU It t)ic first stomach. Mr. Lawrence found tho msopha* 
gus of an ostrich which he dissected dilated into an immense 
b.ig c.ipr'.ble of holding several pints of water, and five or 
^lx times larger than ihu gizzard itself, which was placed 
Oil tho 1 ight and anterior part of this dilatation. The glands 
d.d not. surround tho tube, so that, Mr. Lau'rence observes, 
tbc u rm ‘ zone’ would be hem inapplicable. They formed, 
be tells us, a long but narrow band, cuinmoncing at the ter- 
miMatum of the msophagu^, aud running along ilu* front of 
tile big towards the gizzard. This band moai&arGd about 
jm hes in length and not more than three at its 
gH'iutst hroailth. The size of the individual glands varied : 
tIk'> were largest in the middle, and decreased towards 
citbur ni.trgin of the band. Some of them equalled a large 
p' :«, and uieir openinga were in proportion. They were 
.irrangcd in close uppc.,)itiou to each other, aud the inner 
'(ji-r.ict of ihe pouch wa?. covered by a continuation of the 
insiiisib’c biiiiig of the gizzard, which sepuraletl very easdy 
the Mirfacu. The cteca iu the ostncli aro chai'ucterized 
i>> .1 u *:.aikable spiral vnlvc, and the villi in its small iti- 
t. (1110 are rather Hat thin bimtiiae than villi; but they arc 
a I the same time long and numerous, presenting a very 
oiegant structure. Tlie large intestine or the ostrich pre- 
ii remarkable deviation from the structure usually seen 
111 birds; for the surface of that intestine is iu them gene- 
rally uniform on its surface, whereas in (he ostrich the large 
ii.tostniest, w'bich are very lung, have numerous transverse 
folds, like the valvulm connivcntos of man. 

Ill the mustmm of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, No. 033 of the Physiological shovrs a, portion of 

the gizzard, with the pylorus uf ihw ostrich, exhibiting the 
valvular structure at that p^^ adapts 
escape of the contents uf the gizzand tWy have been 
sudicienily comminuted, if allfnehtfiryy or diminished In 
size by iriction of pebbles, See. swatiowed .for the purposes 
of trituration. No. 633 A is tho, atomudi of an Emeu 
{Dro>?iaiu8 Holtandiev) laid ^pen; .^pwr gastric glands, 

of large size, are seen scattered ovw the wno'te inner surface 
of the proventriculus, and termloating towairds tho gizzard 
by two oblique lines. Between the prove ntricitl^s and giz- 
zard intervenes a considerablgf apace, which may be, termed 
the membranous portion of tl^ stomach, in eontradistinctibtt 
to tho muscular part or gizzlird. Ttni enffoitee and outlet 
of the laiim* cavity, which are closely approximateil all 
birds, are here of such largn size and so blended togeCher, 
that (he membranous poison of the stomachlappears to .pass 
into tho intestine by u oontinuous eanal, una , the g^.urd 
semns lo he simply a lateral dilatation:, its are 

thickest at its commencement; at tho rotnaiixqer they are 
comparalivoly weak and thin. A . portion of the thick cuticle 
which lined this cavity is ^Aoiircttlar valve intervenes 
between tho stomach and duodenum;, the latter compiences 
by a considerable dilatation. No/53,TBi is tljie stomach of 
It Ous.sowary (Casisuarws!^tmtuity\idA dpen, ahdddnstructed 
on the same tyiTC as the preceding. The gas^b'glanda are 
di.Hpcr<cd o\erthe proventriculus with a sitnilaF degree of 
P. U. No. M40. 


uniformity ; but they aro smaller, and thoir lower boundary 
is transverse. The cuticular lining being hem preserved, 
shows that the membranous part of the stomach is lineil \\ 
a thin layer of that substance, which commigices just when; 
the glandular paft terminates. The gizzartl hahu similar 
lateral position, out of tho direct passage of the food, as m 
the Emeu ; but is evidently mord muscular. Its inner hiir< 
fiice is thrown into irregular longitudinal rugea. The p>lorus 
» protected by a similar circular valvo; but the comnicnco' 
roent of the duodenum is still more capacious than in the 
Emeu, reminding one of the pyloric cavity in many of tl.e 
GralleUceres. Beyond this dilated part the duodenum pre- 
sents some transverse rugee, analagoqs to valvulse cunin- 
ventes. 533 0 is the stomach of the Nandu or Aryerican 
Ostrich Americana, Lath.) laid open. Here a Abi v 
dilTerent type of structure presents itself. The gizzard im 
more capacious, and, as in the gallinaceous birds, i.s con- 
tinued directly, from tho proventriculus, with the intestmo 
arising near the entry. The parietes of the gizzard, though 
strongly tnuscjular, are not remarkable for their thicknc.vs ; 
the cuticular Iming is very thick, and is here well prescM Aod, 
showing its irregular surfoce so well adapted for triturating. 
The gastric glands are more eompIe.x than ' in the preced- 
ing preparations, and aro aggregated in a mass cf a circular 
form ; their orifllces are very conspicuous. Hie pylorus 
is protected by a projecting valve irregularly ribbed. 
The duodenum is of moderate width, and has been, here, 
partially inverted to show t lie peculiar llocculent character 
of its lining Tnembranci 633 D is a longitudinal section of 
tho membranous and muscular parts of the stomach of an 
ostrich {Slrnihio Camdus, Linn.).« The parts have been 
minutely injected, and the cuticle, which separates very 
readily after death, has been almost entirely removed, show- 
'iug the vascular surface beneath. The gizzard, as in the 
preceding species, is a direct continuation of the membra- 
nous p:irt, but its parietes aro much thicker. The slitdikc 
form of the pylorus, and its ribbed valvo, may be seen on 
one side of tne preparation; and on the opposite side is 
seen the duodenum laid opea to show its villous inner sur- 
face. 

Sir Everard Home, who presented the preparations above 
mentioned, thus describes the stomach of the ostrich : — * In 
Uie African ostrich the gastric glands are similar in structure 
to those of the American, only tho processes belonging to 
each gland aro more iMimerous: they are in general 
twenty or thereabouts. The cardiac cavity into which they 
open is not ouj^y very large, but is continued down in tho 
abdomen below the liver ton considerable length, and then 
is bent up to the right side, and is there cuunected with a 
gizzard,- the digastric muscle of which is as strong u.s iu 
gixtnivorous bitds tn general. This gizzard is situated .so 
high up, as to be nearly on a level with the termination of 
the CBsophagus. Tliie cardiac cavity is everywhere lined 
with a thin coticlo, oxoepf where tho ducts of tho gastric 
glands open. Their ortfibos oceu|ty an oval space on the 
left side, extending from ihejop to the bottom of the cavity, 
and about four, inches broad. , The size of the gizzard is 
small, when oompured to that of tho bird. The grinding 
surfaces do not admit of being, separated to any great dis- 
tance foom one another. On one side there aro two grooves, 
and two corresponding ridges on the other. Beyond the 
cavity of the gizzard is an oval aperture with six ridges, 
covered with cuticle, which oppose tho passage of the cuu- 
(ents of the cavity till they are reduced to a small size. In 
the Cassowanes and American osfricti the stones and otliev 
hard bodies which those birds sallow, must, from thoir 
weight, force their way into the ^zzard, which has a cavity 
adapted to receive them ; but iu (he African ostrich all 
such substances must remain in the cardiac cavity, both 
iVom its being the most dopenditig part, doiAfrnm the cavity 
of the gizzard being too small to admit of thoir entering it. 
The cardiac cavity, in the instance wbipk I examined, con- 
taiiied s^nes of various sizes, pieces of iron, and halfpence ; 
but between the grinding surface# of the gizzard there were 
oply broken gloss-boa^ls of diffpretit bdlours, and hard i^iavcl 
miXeil with rood,* {tect, on Corny). Amt.) No. 633 E of 
dvd Sorios above noticed is a bottlo containing a great qimn- 
‘ tlfy pf pebbles from . am ostrich’s gizzard, and No. .'*3.3 F i.s 
another, containing ^ppbhles and^n iron nail, from anoiliei* 
gizzard of tho aamo kind. No, 677 to 683 both iiu ln-ive 
aro preparations showing the flattened elongated villi, the 
vasCiilnrity of tho villous mrmbruno, tbo veins and arteries 
and other phenomena of the small intc.stiins ef the estrich. 
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No. Oh { is also a poUioi; of tho Miiall inlcstinu of tlic sutac 
\[li^ injiiclod, and showii),^ l^^o processes ol' jw.iilojjouni 
off at no'hf Jo ‘bo uioycUtenc proocss Irom the 

s>di‘S of till; iiito-stiiui and irunks of iho gu‘«ti vessols. A 
.lorliou of thti coat bus been removed fiom ouo 

t:nd of this pjopuiaviou lo Uiow ibo oxternul loni^itudinai 
and iulernul ciK'ular lasers mI' ihe inuM'ular Nu, SIS 

Is tbe pylojiic oral of lb<? sturaach and uonunoncenirni of the 
tluodonuin of an ostrich, shovv’in^ the cuiroiioe of an hepatic 
duct cliiso to ihe pylorus, and in a dirertion inclining to that 
»jiiru*«*. The thick coJicle ut the jfiz/aid and the^.ilvuUir 
sJnh’tniO of ilie pylorus are also \\cll dibplavod m ihib pro' 

pdlMilOll. 

The tontjue ef Ihe Apfvryx is short ; but .short us it is, it 
ih inert; devt'ioped than in oilier S ruthious birds. The 
lining mornhraiie of ’.)ic ; 7 irc;i 7 /y/af, behind the foiin!> 

i\\o ei,)ngali*, 'iiuuiC'.*-haped. bUU'uili, ihick, uiid appaivnily 
-Sanduiar or proce.-*ses. llie ohtu&c fiec unirgnis of 

Nvldoh project bucky'aids like lappols into the 'fiharytia' ; 
^.ew nd wbiidi the lining membrane is produced into do.<ie- 
-ef, Tianow, semowhat \vu\y. longitudinal folds; the a‘.so- 
plnn^us IS ecntinmrd ihroiigh the thouix and diapbragtri to 
die jno^ • iidiVniu.'' yviihouJ forming any partial ddatation or 
* op. 'ihe prru-cntricuim 1 *^ a narrow elong-ated cylindriial 
m the axis of tbe axviphagus, of which it is an mi- 
rm i'ute eontiniiatioi*. Tlio gastric glands, uairow elon- 
d iollicle^, tiii- developed around its whole circumference, 
i’lvdarc ciofcely piicked tugelber ; iboy aru iiiosll) bilohcd* 
hill .sometimes more .subdivi'.ii-d at thou eici’al or outer ex- 
tii-miiios. The longitudiual ruga* of the lining meiubranc 
irradutilly sub^isde jt the entry wf the proven tiiciil us, where 
they tun into ouch tithcr, and S(> form a general reticulate 
surface, in the nK>.lu*.> of wbuii tlie oritieos of these giamK 
are .siluated. The epii helium lining the glandular part of 
tho .^lomach is gradually condensed towards its lower pait 
into ' <'U5icU*, wijich, as it pasbo^, imo the muscular <5om” 
p;uim». nt. asjsiimes a brown eohnir and a callous hardness, 
.ti.d {(;riu.<‘ a strutuiii about one- lliird of a bnu tlitck. In the 
Cj'>i»\v.jiy and Pbneu, ol»ser\i'>, Professor Owen in eoiUinu- 
ihe pvosenli iculii.s i.s inaiked off’ from the Ktouia<‘h by 
u circular strip of whiter and thinner than the 

i'esi, fiotu one to two hoes in width, as i.s well shown in Sir 
Kveraid Iloine's ('wnyaratwe Anafomy ipl. li,, lii.k In this 
stiuemie tho Apteryx, though it re'ieriibloi tlie.so species in 
I he .urani'cment of the gastric glands, does noi paiticipaie. 
Its iLUbciilar stomach doe.s not present the charactcnstic 
.'iul'<HMj()pi»:s.sed shape of a gizzard ; hut in its regular, o\al, | 
numb'd f'im rcscmbics the membranou.-i stoiiiuch of c^r- 
iiiViaoua birds. It is .small for* the f-ize of the bird in its 
vontr.irtcd slate; Imt when distended w'lth food, Mr. Ovveii 
found that it mcaMired inches in length, and two imdics 
aciDSs at the wide.st parts. The mubcular fibres are imt 
fiign«h ii‘. and latmih as in the true gizzard ; but, insleud jof 
huiiig arraitged in well-defined iiiabses, radiate from two ten- 
d’.iiousijvrd centres, incaiiuiing about two-lhirds of an inch in 
the )onge.‘»l diameter. The pyloric passage is narrow, loading 
f'oM the left .^id(!of the muscular stomach into tho duode- 
mi Vi. A transverse crescentic ridge of the Uiiing ineinbrnru; 
doffiids the pylorus, but there is iiodisiinct sphincter. Tho 
t'litiolo IS coiUinucd into th6 duodenum about three lines 
i-evond the pilm us, but the Professor found no dilataiioa of 
:1ns part constituting a pyloric pouch, as in the Kmcu and 
O.stnch. in oim Apteryx there was a very shojt oiccuni, 
the Kimarnn of the ductus vilello-iutektinaliw, alturhed to 
o.ooui lliv middle of the small intestine, and from the same 
j jlaljve position of the inlcslioal tube in a small female 
s..ecirnon iliore o.\t«jiKled art ohiitcraled duct three liue.s 
long, which expanded info a still peiM-sieni Kubgb/btilar 
MUdline sac, about an in^*h in d^.iineier, but <*o|l»p^ed, and 
w ith wrinkled parieti s. Jn a large male the inieslinal canal 
rnetisured four feet, indepfendently of the .emea, each six inches 
in iungih ; the reel urn was four Inches long. The lining moni- 
braue of tho lectum, which is beset with mirnue short villi «r 1 
points, togciher with gUndulm soiiianaS, that beroino nu- 
merous rtncl laigc lit the terminal half of tbe vccliim, is 
thrown, when u i» <amt meted, into longiuiditn^l fohls; but 
there is wo trace id' the tn»nsvcrse or .s]ural valvulfiO cQUni- 
monies;, cbat'iiete* itting the cwica and rectuUi of thd Ostrich 
a. id Hhcii: ftiui.Jn this respm, fhc Apteryx rosemhlci tho 
C assowary and Eaieu. Tbe liver presently! nothing eitra- 
^ji di nary. In two of the specimens there was a gall-blildder. 
as in the Kmi'U and Cassowary i m Ihc tl.nd it was waffling, 
us \A usually' thff caac in the Rhea and Osirich. In thff 


Apteryx without a t^alUbladder there w^cre two long ducts 
tcrmiimting in the same pari of the duodenum. The pan- 
nYiis consisted, a.s usual, of two elongated snbtnliedial 
lohc.H: and the xpltjen was about th(; size and form of a hazel- 
nut. 

Circulatory atnl J^espirafiuy Systcius.^ -h\ Ihe same 
serte.s of the uiusciuo above noticed. No. lt'23 exhibits the 
venlriclo.s of the hinirt of an ostrich (Struihio Cafnclas) 
laid open to show ihe valves at tho auricular and arterial 
oiifices. In the right wmucle tbe anrieular oriflee isgunidiMl 
by two valves, as in the crocodile ; but tbe one on tho right 
side is here much tho largest, and holh valves are tuuscular. 
A single urtory, tho pulmonic, an.^es from this rcnlricle, 
tlieio being no vessel artalagous to the visceral or left aorta of 
U’ptilos: itrf orifice is provided with three semilunar valves, 
Tho left ouncolar aperture is provided with tw'o meirdira- 
Tious valvch, liiat on the right side of the orifice, whu h on*' 
responds to tho -.> 111^10 valxe of the ciocodile, being the 
largcsi. The^nfico of the aorta, which is >ituatcd rtircctiy 
behind that of the pulmonary artery, and, as it were, on ilie 
lop of the septum. i.s pro\idod with iliree semilunar vklves. 
Tho muscalar pariete« of tln» \eniiiclos> are flense ainl cfun- 
pan; those of the left are of exiraonlinaiy lliickiiess : 1)ic 
right veniiicle is rerniirkiible ior tin; ^mooiliness ami even 
nes.s of its inner surface. No. !)23 A a liansverse .sei lion 
of the ventricles of the heart of an Ameiican ostric-h {R/Ka 
Amrriru/ui), showing the relative lluckiiess of their iiuisc iilur 
parietcs, and their difieu'nt form, the right appealing lo be 
coiiiposeilof a partial separation of some of the exierior lihri .s 
o' the left ventricle. No. ‘)23 15 is the heart of an EnuMi (DrO' 
nntiuji iV/nv/-* prepared chietly lo show the strnc- 

tiiie of the aurifdes. The veins of the body teriniiiate, as in 
reptiles, by three principal trunks, which, With the cor*>n.»iy 
vein, unite to foim a membr.Uious sinus. Two fleshy st uii- 
lunar valves are situated at the communication of tho sinus 
with the auricle: they are fixed by tliciv lower cAireinilics to 
the floor of the auricle, hut attached by the upposue ends lo 
strong fle.shy columns, which afterwards branch out irjio tlie 
muscuh pfclinali. The inferior \al\e U analogous lo the lius- 
lacliian valve in Ihe heart of Mammalia. The left siipciior 
cava opi ns into the sinus btdow the oiifico of llu* infciior 
cava, arid a small semilunar fold or valve intervenes between 
them. Whatever impediment therefore ihcre may hem the 
free passage of tlie venous blood through the lespiraloiy sys- 
tem, regurgitation from the auricle to the venous sinus is as 
oarefully guarded against as in the Reptilia. The two pulmo- 
nary veins unite, and terrninaie in a single trunk in the left 
auricle : a large Bcmilunar fold sutmrates the must nbir pari 
of the auricle from the vein. The vcniiirlc.s are laid o])rn, 
showing on the right side the two fleshy valves, and on th*' 
loft the two membranous valves placed at the auiicu]o-\cn- 
liicular orifices. Ofihcgreat M*sst‘U arising from tho heart, 
the left, and most anterior is the pulmonary arieiy ; tin* tun 
next are llie left and isgirt at term* irinominafrc, each giving 
off tho carotid and subclavian of its corresponding side ; the 
fourth vo^-^cl is tin* aorta, whicli winds over the right hr. u- 
chus, like tho right aorta in ftepliliu. In the Ostrich iho 
pnhnohary cells of the lungs are of largo size, as is ?.howii 
m No. 1 127 of the same serie.s. 

With rcfcimice lo IhU part of the organization, we would 
call attention to Nos. 1 Jd.'i and 1 1 Off of that series, the first 
being a wciioii of the trachea of an Osliicli, showing ilu; 
rings narrow and entire, as in the re.<^L of the birds, but re- 
taining their carliluginoii.s texture. One of the loiigiiudinal 
muscles of tho ttachen is loITt attached to thN preparation. 
Tbe second exhibits ariothor tiectlon of the suuiu trachea, 
from w hich the posterior part of the tube has liven removi d 
to show the ihinnc.ssof the rings and the smoothness of the 
lining mombrane. Both IhO liiteral longitudinal muscles 
analogous lo the sterno tkyroid&i of Matnmalia are preserved : 
these r(vgalal© the length of the air-tuhe, and accorumodaie 
it to the varied aftd exlenaive motions of the nock. {Cat . 
vol. il.) ^ 

111 Apteryx the heart is Burrounrkd by a wide and tlnii 
pericardium, which is attached to the coricaVo side of ilie 
Pternuraand the margins of the ante! ior wide fissure of the 
diaphragm, through which iho ventricular portion of iho 
heart protrudes irtto the abdomen, in the po.sterior concave 
intevspaoe of tho two great Jobes of tho liver. Professor 
Owen remark*!, that it require* only that a central aponeu- 
rpm should have Ix^en contmund from the anlorlor murgin 
of th^ diaphragm, between the hffavt and liver, to have com- 
pletely separated fiom the thorax the proper abdomiuttl 
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visficra, as m Mammalia; for the respiratory organs are 
oonfiiiefl entirely to the thorax. The heart prosenu the 
n>u:il ornithic form; but the right auricle appoanjil, when 
th'.tenflfd, of uncommon siae. Tlie three veins tcrminatefl 
ill it in the usual manner; but the inferior cava has a 
much greater relative capacity than either of the superior 
cava 5 , ill consequence of ihese havipg to return to tho heart 
little more than the proportion of venous blood brought 
hack by the jugular and internal thoracic veins in other 
birds. ^Theie is no peculiarity of btriiqture in the auricles 
of llie heart ; but the resemblance to the Emeu in th|p dis- 
position of Lhe vulvcs of the right auricle is very close. The 
l^htci ior valvo, which forms part of the boundary of tho 
forameii ovale, seems, Professor Owen observes, to bo repre- 
smiicd in Mammalia by tbe muscular ridge called the rf?i- 
NultfS ovaUs ; tho anterior valve is obviously the analogue 
of xha Einstachian in man and mammalia generally: the 
Professor found the principal deviation from the ornithic 
type of the structure of the heart in tho valve at tho entry 
iMhi the light ventricle. This is characterised in birds, 
gcneraliy, by its muscularity aud its free semilunar mai^in ; 
but in I he Apteryx it is relatively thinner^ in some parts 
transparent and nearly membranous: a process moreover 
extends from the middle of its free margin, and is attached 
by two or three short chordae temlima? to the angle between 
the free and ftxed parities of the venlriclo. In this mode 
of connection is perceived an approach to the mammalian 
i\ pe of hinicturo analogous to that which the Ornithorhyn^ 
rfiuSt among mammalia, offers, in thp structure of the same 
pint to tlie birds ; for, adds Professor Owen, the right auri- 
cuhir vcnliiculur valve in the Ornithorhynchus i.s partly 
flei*hy and partly membranous. In the left auricle, and m 
the valves between it and the left ventricle, there was 
iioiluug worthy of note; the two membranous' flaps w-ero 
unequal, pri;>eriting tho usual characlonatic of iho mhial 
valve ni hn*d». With regard to the mrttu the principal dif- 
r.jionco ol>?>oivcd in the Apteryx was tho equiihiy of size in 
file carotiils: in the Emeu, Professor Uwen found tho right 
c.iioh'.l huger tbnn the left. Tho descending or third 
prmiary liivniun of the aorta presents, as in the Emeu and 
ollh'i* Struthionidw, moro of tiio character of the coiitinua- 
iioij of ihe iiiitm trunk llvui in other birds, in consequence ; 
«;t u-. grculer size 'ind lidcUer tunics, relating to thedirni- 
iii.s)ied supply ot Vlood transmitted (o the riidimental an- 
terior eytu'iaiiios, a'nl tho incresi.Hcd quantify required for j 
tl‘o fiiily developed legs*. ‘ The aorta,* continues the | 
IV. 1, * arcluM over the right bronchus as usual, aud | 
. i.iiimued down the thorax to the inlerapacc of the crura of 
the diaphragm, through which it passes into the abdomen, 
10 a manner icmarkahly analagous to that which cliarac- 
the course of the aorta in the Mammalia, The Ap- 
teryx, in fact, seems to be tho only bird in which the hmil.s 
of thoraeio and abdominal aorta can be accurately defined ; 
hot. in tlm.s establi-shiiig this distinction, we obscrvu u re- 
markable diflcreuce from the mamnialian arterial system, in 
tiio fact that some largo and imfiorlant branches, which in 
the latter are given on from tho abdominal aorta, arise in 
iho present binl above the diaphragm, through which they 
pass by distinct and proper apertures to tho abdominal 
viscera, which they are destined to supply.* 

PiofcsNor Owoif did not observe any modification of that 
condition of tho \cnous system which usually characterises 
the class of birds. The inferior cava did not perforate 
tlm diaphragm, but entered the posterior part of the peri- 
cardium just above the anterior fissure or the diaphragm, 
rci eiviug close to its termination the two large hepatic veins. , 
Profchihor OwcMi remarks that there exists the same dispo- i 
sition of iho reiiul veins which regulates the quantity of 
blood transmitted to the or the liver icspOctively, as 
ill other birds ; and that this disposition has bcOn erro- 
neously supposed to indicate that t'he urine was socreted 
from the venous blood in birds, as in reptiles and in fishes; 
but, he observoH, tho end attained by the venous auasU)- 
luoses in question bears a much closer relation to Urn pe- 
culiar liccessiiies and habit of life of the bird» and, so far as 
lie knows, has not hitherto been explained. 

There was not any trace ojf extension of air-cells in 
the iiitoi^spaces of the abdo^binal viscoi'a ; and Professor | 
Owen was not less m*allfied than surprised tafind acmnphte 
atid ttell-dpvdopm diaphragm separating the abdominal I 
from ih© respiratory cavity* This septum did not present 
ally large openings corresponding to those by which the air 
is continued into the abdomen in the ocher struthious bii*ds, 


but was here perforated only for the transmission of tin? 
phagusand largo blood -vessels, ‘ Thediaphraj^tM of ij^* 
icryx,' procccfU the IVofcs'-or, ‘differ.^ from iliai wl.u-h f-;.;;- 
raclerises the c!asi> Mammalia in tho following poiMs v. i xi 
in the greater relative extent of the anterior or po..i-su-.i. .i 
inlen-pace; secundly, iu the greater proportion of tendim v,., 
or aponeurotic tissue, which enters into its comp'.v,iiv.ii , 
thirdly* in being perforated by three different large ai o ii. s 
and not by the vena cava or splanchmc nerves; and hiviii. 
in the difierent relative positions of the msopliageal an* I 
aortic o))enings. The plane of the dianhragm in uioie 'non- 
zoutal, or rather, more parallel with the axis of the trunk, 
than in the Mammalia generally; but some of the aquaiic 
species, as the Duspmg^ pi’e.sent a position of the diapluHgiu 
almost similar to ihai of the Apkryx. The origin^ of the 
vertebral or lumbar portion of the diaphragm are hy two 
well-duvclopod crura, which are attached to siiglil, p’ronu- 
noncos on the sides of the last costal vertebra. TIium* n i*im 
are almost entirely tendinous; they expand as they ndninv.* 
forwards, and distribute their aponeuroUc fibres in a niiiiuior 
remarkably analogous to the ilispo.sition of the lleshi fiLres 
of the lessor inuscle of the diaphragm in Mammalia. The 
mesial fibres decussate in front of the aoita ; the lateral oru s 
arch outwards; the rest diverge to constitute the great ren- 
tral tendon. Here they cross each other in various diivc- 
tions and form distinct and regular dcmissaisons around the 
I orifices through which the cadiac artery. wuJ, lUe aritcnur 
splanchnic nerve, and the mesenteric artery and ihvivcn. 
pass into the,, abdomen ; the moat noteahlc dccussiii on is 
formed by two broad bauds immcdialcly behind the large* 
ojsuphngeal iipciture. which is separated oniy by a ver) luir 
row transverse chord from the anieiior fissure ihroiigli whidi 
the pencardium protrudes and the inferior vena cava passLS , 

1 the two broad decussating bands expand to form the ari- 
I leiior boundary of tho diaphragm, and are inserfed into the 
I lateral processes of tho sternum. The mu.scular or costal 
! part of the diaphragm is formed, as in the Ostrich, hy a 
number of separate, broad, and thin fasciculi, which come 
otf from the third, fourth, fifth, tixtli, and seventh NcrtebiTd 
ribs, near tlfeir junction with tho stenuil onus. These t,ih 
‘•KMili e.xpaud, aud arc gr.idually lost upon the dorsal sur- 
fjcc of the aponeurotic jiart of the diaphragm, but do not 
form a conspicuous expanse of muscle, nor ooll^litllt0 tho 
enure thickiiCftS or substance of the diaphragm at any point. 
They are couscqtjfeKtly invisible on the abdominal sido of 
the dmphrngm, and the aponeurosis Of tho diaphragm, to- 
gether w’lih tho rdmo.st aponeurotic cellular layer of the 
peritoneum, with winch it is continuous, requires to be re- 
fleciod inwards to bring the digiiations represcfuting tho 
great muscle of the diaphragm into view.* 

Professor Ow'cn, after adverting to the long recognised 
existence of a diaphragm :n a rudimciital cmuUiiou in biiils, 
and Hunter's beauiifuT figure of the costal portion of that 
of tho Ostrich {Cat, Mas, Coll, Chir.,\o]. ii., pi. xwi., 
Miymd, Series's^ observes that in this, as well as in the 
other large Struthious birds, there is also a pars rertebraln, 
or anuloguo of the lesser muscle of the diaphragm, w hicli 
j rises by two tendinous crura from the kat. dorsal vertebra, 
and in tho Emeu, by a double origin on eatdi suk*. Ni vcm- 
thelcss, he remarks, their diaphragm is incomplete; first, 
by reason of an arresi of its eoniripetal development, which 
leaves a permanent defect of union in the mesial plane; 
and, secondly, by the large perforations tor tho abdoiuinai 
air-cells. 

Professor Owen found the mechanism of respiration in 
the Apteryx essentially the same as in other birds, and he 
states that a more muscakr diaphragm than it posse:-sc- 
would bo unnecessary as a part of the mochiimsm. As n 
the Mammalia, the abdominal surface of tho diaphragm i- 
priaeipally in contact with the liver, spleen, and stomacii . 
but its thoracic surface does not support'tVie heart, amt ii < 
separated from the lungs by the interposition of a soiics o) 
small but well-marked air-cells. No thoracic sojous Siio 
or jiloum could be treccd. * Thus,* says Prufe.ssor Owen, 
'although the respiratory organs are confined to theolu'-t. 
mid the Apteryx offers the only known instance in the 
feathered race of a spe 4 *ies in which the rec’cptacular part of 
tlio lungs is not continued into the abdomen, >cl theMtru- 
tbious type is strictly preserved, and the march of devokn- 
ment has oiily been restvicted, not changed/ 

Braitu Nervoa^ Systenit avd Se/fias . — Tho bnii.'* ami 
nervous system appear to be, gonorally speaking, well do- 
voloped in tbe Struthious birds. No. mid No. t 3'*:3 

T i 
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.n the PhVbiologicali Sorie*- oj' ilic Mu^. Co/l. Chit., exhibit 
th»* brain of an Oslrirli iniimU'ly injected, and I lit* &ci;tiori 
»d' the ocrebcliuin ivni«)\iMi ironi the brain. Nos. 13j‘i to 
1357, both uro pj eparaiions of tbo sptual chord of 

the same biid. The original description of No. 1355, which 
shows the sacral ami caudal portioiit!., is as follows: — ‘The 
part of the ined alia whicii lies in tbcloiusand tail of an 
Osirkh. That part whirh lies in the loins is considerably 
larger than those which belonged to the neck and back: 
and then it becomes pretty fast smaller to the tail. This 
swi-lhag in the loins is owing perhaps to this bird having 
sie h large thighs aud legs : and when we consider that this 
Ijinl, liaving <uch small wings must have the whole pro- 
gresMvo motion pcrforniod by the legs, and the legs arc 
iliercfure hoigcr hi proportion to the size of the bird liian in 
birds in coimnon, we must see why the inoduUa ought to 
he hiruv al this part ni this bird.* 

Tc/^rA. - No. 1401 of the same series is a strip of cutis 
frwni the foot of the CHlricb, showing the papilhe or coarse 
\illi on that part: they are very closely set, and about a 
(piai fer of an inch in longih, placed parallel to one another, 
and perpendicular to the surface winch is applied to the 
"■id in waliiiog, 

■/bv/c iideiably well developed. Nos. 1474 to 14 7ti. both 
n*3'U-.>vi', show the longue, &c. of certain Struthiouidm. 

\ I'.c iwo first exhibit those parts in the Ostrich ; No. 1475 

the longue, os hyoides, and laryn.\ of a Rhea, in which 
bird the tongue is relatively larger thini in the Ostrich, 
which has that organ of so small a size that it has been 
lukeii for an epiglottis. The tongue of tho Rhea is studded 
over with minute black spooks, which are the orifices of niu- 
ciparous glands. In No. 1470, showing the same parts in 
a C-issowury (Cassuorius' finieatus)^ the tongue is seen to be 
thin, flat, and serrate on the edges. 

SnifU, —The olfactory system is well developed in the 
Si? nhionifla?. In the Apteryv U appears to Imj altogether 
hu ger than in other birds, Wofessor Owen observes that 
file P'lrimual habits of the Apteryx, combined with the 
luces^ily for a highly doveloped organ of smell, which chiefly 
compensate*! IVir the low condition- of tho org^ii of vision. 
tuiuUice the most Ningular modifications which the skull 
presents, iiud, he adds, that we may say that those cavities 
wUvoh in oihoc lurds arc devoted io‘ the Iwlgcment of the 
o>c arc. in the Apteryx, almost exclusively occupied by the 

1) »S4'. 

^'/.r/i/.-'-The eye is well formed, and the sight piercing in 
the '^.nitljMiiidm generally; but, in the Aptery.x, the eye 
h development than appears in the rest of the family, 

retisoiis for which are above assigned. It pre-ents a re* 
m u kabk; deviation from llic construction characteristic of 
bird, generally, in the total absence of the Tpecten or mar- 
s ipinw, a privaijuii coinpaiihle with ^ the nocturnal hahit.s 
and re.‘'tiir3Uid locoiimuou of this specie^. ‘The eveball,* 
h:i\s Professor Owen, Ms relatively much smaller than in 
01 her liird'.; its untcro^posterior diameter is three lines; its 
fiunavorse diameter four linos. The cornea transparuna 
j'l very r.j/ivex, and two lines in diameter. Tlie sclerotic 
is thin, but the margin supporting the cornea is strength* 
cned by ii circle of small osseous plates. The choroid is a 
dchcate membrane ; its pigment is of a Hgbt brown colour. 
Tlie rihary processes commence at the ciliary ring, each 
iinjce'sa imving at its origin a slight linear rising, which 
hcrtorrics gradually wavy and tortuous as it apjuoach.es the 
Icns.uiitevsor to the circumference of which it projcolR freely 
to a siuall extent. The iris in the specimen examined vvaa 
one- third ol a lino in hreadiU. Tlie optic nerve terminates 
liy a small round aperture. Tlielens Utwo lines in breadth, 
and nearly one hue at the thickest part, being Ihns more 
convex than in other birds. The external ajjpenduges of 
the eye ]n'cscnted no peculiarities, except the very groat 
>,t?*ciigili of the oibicularis palpebrarum: ibo mombraiia 
nictitans hud the usual frocfileur muscles: its free margin 
was black. 

Hearing . — This sense appears to exist in eonstiderable 
perfection m the Slnuhioub birds. 

Bena! ojid Genital 11/^5 tJie l>hysiolo- 

g ical Senes in the museum of the Royal College of Stugeons 
Vrc.seM« thf kidneys of an ostrkdi. of an elongated flattened 
‘brm and lobulated, but with the divisions not extending so 
deeply into the glandular substance as in most other birds r 
the anterior lobe, winch is the largest, w neverlhelesB «‘om- 
pletcly separated from the rest. The sub^^tanco of the dif- 
ferent lobe* has a convoluted disposition like tJiat of the 


reptiles, but is more compact. The renal arteries sent off 
from the aorta are shown on one side, and the correspond- 
ing veins joining the infenor cava on the opposite, where 
also the testes and supra-ronal glands are seen : bristles are 
placed in the ureters. No. t245(i shows the testicles of a 
cassowary of a more elongated form 

than in the fowl. They are relatively small, the bird having 
died before the season of sexual excitement. No. *24()8 is 
the penis of an Emeu {Dromaiw! Nov. HolL), rescnihliu!' m 
structure that of the anserine birds : the elastic ligauKUiton^ 
substance which enters into its composition is also disposiRl 
so asTto retract it into a spiral figure. 2461) is the penis of 
an Ostrich injected, showing the two fibro-cartihiginous sub- 
stances, commencing by separate crura, and forming the 
principal part of the body of the penis, between which and 
along the upper surface of the penis is continued tbo gmove 
representing the urethra; the true corpus cuvernosurn is 
situated on each side of this groove; the pari winch is n:- 
fleeted back frmn the extremity of tlie poms, and seems lo 
represent the glans, consists of tlie eluBtic ligament whuh 
efleets the retraction of the penis. At the cornmencomeni 
of the urethral groovu the papillm are preserved, on whidi 
the vasa defercntia terminate: bristles ure passed thmunh 
these papillm. No. 2470 i-s a transveri^o section of the in- 
jected corpus cavernosum from the .(-auic penis. The Ostrich 
from which the present und preceding preparation were, 
taken stood eleven feet high. (Cat. Mits. ColL Chir.) The 
penis is exposed and the groove exhibited when the luid 
(li&»chai‘gC8 its urine. No. 2734 shows the cloaca and ter- 
mination of the oviduct, meters, and rectum, with the 
urinary bladder and clitoris of an Ostrich. {Catalogue.) 

The kidneys of the Apteryx are situated syinmeuically, 
and lodged, as in other birds, in the irregular iiollowsof llu; 
back part of tbo cavity of the pelvis. Kucli kidney is di- 
vided into five lobes by oblique fissures ovli'.nding into the 
pobtenor surfore of the glnnd : the middle lobe is the 
large.st. The lobes appear to have a compact ami c\4‘ii 
.surface, but their rcrobrifovm convolutions cun, Piolc-si)!’ 
Owen states, be readily unravelled. The torluou* liu-n r 
emerges from the inner side id' thoposieri'ir cxtivmiiy ol' 
the kidney, and, after a course of uu inch and a half, tei- 
minates m the upper and back pan of the uio-geiutal ca\ ti\ . 
The oval and yellow suina-renal bodies were of homo- 
geneous texture, each tbree Imc'* in leuglli, und iullmms; 
closely to the vena cava. The levies were of a suh'-om- 
pressed oval figure. The \a>a delorcntui me fornutl h) ilw 
union !»f numerous nio-l niiiinle elfeieiil tubules, wind, 
pass from the testes, without forming an opididyniK, into .i 
soft amorphous .subbtanco of a grey colour, whicli lies hc- 
iwcen the testes and the bright yellow supra- renal bod\, 
The vus deferLMis formed by the greater part of the Inbuloh 
pcrfovate.s the corpus WoUrianuui, The penus, which ]ir i 
jccls from below the cMcrmil oniice of the urethro-scxual 
cavil} into the vestil'idar or outer comparlineiilol the do ica, 
rapidly dnuinishes to a jHiint, mid its exlrennly is spiinllv 
reiracted. An urethral or rather seminal groove travorsL'.s 
the uppm*. or what, if tlie penis wore drawn out of the 
cloaca and bent forward.s along the :ibdoiiien, would be ii.s 
under buiface, and i.s continued to the end of its siiiral e\- 
tremiiy : the margins of the groove ure not beset wiili 
papillm, but simply wrinkled transversely, us in the Emeu 
and Ostrich. Immediately abine the batic of ih.; ptois 
there w, on each side, a consitleiable plexus of arteries mul 
veins, over tlie base of which plexus muscles cross, winch 
woulti Professor Owen thinks, impede, if not urrcbt. iho 
current of Iho blood in the veins, and he observes that they 
might be termed compra^mres venarum penis, ns they fnilil 
the same olfleo as the eomprassoree described by Douglas 
in the dog. Nothing deserving {larticular icuiaik appears 
to have been observed in the female organs, though dm 
careful statement of tho detail in Professor Owen’s paper 
well deserves the student’s attention. 

The myok;gy of Apteryx by that author is now befoic the 
Aoologieal Society of London, and we undorsUuul ihul the 
neurology of the bird by tho sarno band is also to be hud 
before dial Society. 

SvsTKHATic Arkanokment ani> Nattjkal Histouv. 

The place aligned to the Strutl)iou.s birds bv zoologists 
gctiemlly will be found in tlie articles Bikiis and Gbali-.e. 

u- species of TETWAONllMi 

which exhibit a weakness oi* a deficiency in ibo hinder too 
lead us at once to the three-toed groups of the Struthwnidu't 
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with Iho bilU of which, raoro particularly thut of Rhm, 
ihose of some species of Tinumns correspoiul. Mr, Vigors 
ncluilos in the family the Breuipenve^ of Cuvier, together 
Aith the genus Otia fBirsTAHDl of Liunwus, which Mr. 
Vigors observes evirleiiOy agrees with them in their principal 
t huracters. It corresponds also, ho adds, with the otder Cur- 
snres of Tetnminck. with the exception of the genus Cur^o- 
■t ius. Lath., which, ho thinks, possesses more of the characters 
of the IVofling tiian of the Cailtnaceous order; but witli 
winch, he remarks, the present family will still be found to 
preserve its afFinity hy means of the circular dispusitiun 
which, ho conceives, is seen to prevail throughout the di- 
MMOiis of ornithology. The chief genera comprised in the 
Xtruihimtidfr are llVe Ehea^ which, in Mr. Vigors’a opinion, 
i.iiKes this family with the last; StruihiOt Linn., which 
Imving but two toes, and thus carrying the character of the 
.poup to the extreme, may he considered the type;. Cnmr- 
/m<r, Brissoii; Vieill.; Linn. ; and 

•supposed to be extinct. [Dodo.} In this arrangement the 
Stmthionidrr* stand between the Te.trwmidtjG and the Cm- 
I idfp in the order RA.s<n4KS. Apteryx not sufllcienfly 
kfiown when Mr. Vigors wrote. Mr. Swainson arranges the 
i.iinily in the same order between the Telraonida* and the 
( and he comprises under tho Sirnthionidte the 
-jiMUiia Otis and Slruihio, the latter comprehending the 
•ubgeiiLM fi (Jasuarius. Dromiceius, Aptemyx (Apteryx), and 
ZiV/n/. From this family Mr. Swainson entirely excludes 
tiui Dndt), which was, in his opinion, the rasurial typo of the 
I tftfuridrp. 

Mr. Cr. R. Cray makes the Struihionidre the first family 
of the order Tenim., the sixth order in Mr. Gray’s 

.iir.'ingetnent, and includes under it the following .sub- 
r.undies and genera: — 

Siibfam. 1. StrnthionhiiD. 

Vu'Wi'wu—Struthh, Linn.; Casmiruis, Briss. ; J)rommus, 
V.- dl : ;iad Briss. 

Subfain, ‘2. 2\p!erygina'. 

Ci.'ims. — Shaw, 

Siihfain. 3. Didina*. 

(’.••'1 Lirm. 

Sohftim. 1. Omia*. * 

i 0^/\, I/Mu.; Tetnu\ ].«each; Sypheoiidcs, 

; ('/i/iii/i'/dotis, Lt*<,s. ; and AV/jpoc/o/Av, I.css. 

fl'.e S*irutht!i7ud'’- arc pUu*cd iti Mr. Gray’s arvange- 
iijt'iU lu;!w ‘.' I 1 ^'.- TtfhtfftniiPAhe last family of hisi?fWori?.v, 
Mid i‘- ' ' ti '},idruidrf* [PLoVKiis], the first family of Uis 

* .. 'iig>t the MuinmaUa the Mausttpulia make the 

iii U ujipro\imuiioii to the Ovipara; and amongst the 
h'i fU ilm StnUhiouidev uppioacli the most closely to the 
Miinviuits and the Replih>$. 

Tins approximation of the Stnilhious birds to the Mam- 
'ii.dhi cs]H!cially oaiinot fail to strike tho physiologist. In 
tho hr-ji, and typical genus, tStruthio, it is strongly inani- 
lostod. 

StKUTIIlONID.E OF THE OlD Wo'RLD. 

Struthio. (Linn.) 

(jt^nf'vic C/taracteK—Ih/l moderate, obtuse, straight, de- 
pii>.M‘d at tho point, which is rounded and uiiguiculate ; 
mandibles equal and tlcxiblo; nasal fu.ssoo longitudinal, ptu- 
longed half way down the bill, open. Feet very robust; 
toes iw-o only, stout and strong, directed forwards, and con- 
nocled at Ibeir base by a strong membrane, the internal Uhj 
considerably larger than the external, and furnished with a 
thick and hoof- like claw, e.xternal foe clawless. Wings 
iisolcss fur (light, furnished with long soft undulating plumes, 
and armed with two spurs, or rather two plumeloss shafts, 
not unlike a porcupine’s quill, ffead and upper half of the 
neck scantily covered with a thin down, tlirough which the 
colour of tho skin is visible. 

U would be a noedtess occupation of space to give a minute 
description, which is so well known iuAhese days of zoolo- 
gical soeieiies and menageries. The Ostrich is generally 
undoisioOfl to be the bird designated by the terms Jimtth or 
Jufitmfi and Uinonim, in tho Script uros(2^*/L, xi. 1 V ; DcuL, 
MV, I o; Job, XXX. 29; Aril., xm. 21 ; xkxiv. 13; xliiL,20; 
Jrr., 1, 39 ; Lament, iv. 3; Mic.y i. H xxxix, 13). In 
many of these passages, Jer.^ 1. 39, ana Imiu for instance, 
our version reads * (5wU,* and in LevR. does not mention 
the (slsi rich, but the general opinion seems to bo in favour of 
1 he Ostrich being in tended. 1 1 is the A^mmah of tho Arabsi 
Thar edsjimnm (Camebbird) of the Orientals, Srpovde- 


KoftTi^oQ (Slriithocauiclos) o( the Cjr<*cks, 
of Pliny and the aiUieiit Italians, Slntzzo and SV/ i/o of 
the modern Italians, Straus^' of tho (Jormaus, AntnLfhn of 
the French, and Struthio Cameltis of Lmneeus. 

' 



Food, Habits, The approximation in the digestive 
organs of the ostrich to the structure of some of these part'^ 
in the Ruminantia, especially in the additional ventricle nt* 
the bird, is still further strengthened hy the bisulcocis foot, 
which may not bo inaptly compared to that of tlx? camel, 
and probably led in no small degree to its appellation of 
Camel-Bird, to whicli, moreover, its height, leugilieiied neck, 
habit of frequenting the desert, and paticuco under thiiM 
may have contributed. 

Tho food of the ostrich consists of vegetable subslanc* s 
only, but seeds appear to be prefeired, unrl it h 

consequently a most unwelcome neighbour to the cultivator 
of the soil, on whose crops the bird commits great devasta- 
tion. Its iron-eating propensities have long been celebrated, 
and indeed it picks up and swallows any mineral sub'^tance, 
metallic or not, with indiscriminuiiiig voracity. Noi is ilii'i 
propensity condned to tho devouring of minerals ; forleutlicr, 
hair, cordage, a ud wood do not seem to come amiss. In the 
stomach of one of those birds Valisuicri found a farrago o{ 
grass, nuts, cords, stones, glass, brass, iron, tin, c<}ppcr, lead, 
wood, and among the stones one weighing iiioro* than a 
pound. 

Perrault took from an ostrich** stomach seventy doubles. 
the greater part of which were worn down three-fourths of 
(heir substance by collision against eacli other or the jx'b- 
blea found wiih them: those winch were bent wcio worn 
and polished on the convex side, while they remained entire 
on ibc concave suiCace. These copper pieces had tinged every- 
thing in the stomucli with green. This eagerness for picking 
up everything, whether or not it can be assimilated or cjui 
assist in the grinding down of the food by the action of the 
stomach, to whiq)i no doubt the polishing and wasting of the 
pieces of money mentioned by IVrrault were due, is often 
fatal to the ostrich. Too great a quantity of copper or ir^n 
thus taken into tho stomach ha* caused the death td' tlx* 
bird. Valisnicri saw one killed by swallowing a quantity oi 
quick-linie; and one kept in the Gardeu.s of tho Zoologit al 
Society of London was Arst deformed and afterwards du d 
from swallowing part of a parasol. Some of tho heterogouc- 
OU 9 contents found in tboHtomacliB of these birds arc pre- 
served in tho Museum of the Royal College of Sur^cor.^ 
(a«/^ p. 137).^ 

Their speed is great. Tho awifltest greyhound ca;»ii.»i 
overtake them ; and even tho Arabian and his lijiu'-c nn' 
obliged to have recourse to euurtiug as well as "peed to « 
llie chase, by throwing a stick dexterously liciMeeni Ixg'*, 
or olberwiso to disable it. In its (light it spurns Hu* pt*h- 
bles behind it like shot against the pursuer. Nor i> tins ith 
only mode of annoyance. Dr, Shaw, who gi\'cb a pretty 
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.wouiil of tW. all'll whioh t;io osU.rh j)la)s off iii n <lomi*s- 
liojittnil state, iisilf with Us vxpamhnl wnjj>s, 

SfoiiuDj; to Us own stuiclow, states, that laiiio 

«ii(! tractal>li,* to thosi* »unuliav w'llh them, those birds were 
or.cu verv firu o U> .-«iranj>ort», e?'peoh«llv ilioso of the poorer 
fu.u t, w horn thry wouhf try to run down .mil attack with iheir 
!' oi. ThfV uro eapublo of stnkinj^ with great force, and tho 
•“/imo ;iijihor givofi a mc’ianclioly Hceoimt of a person wUose 
boli> V..IJ. ripped i.|> by a stroke Iroio the pointed and an- 
"uhii oia'i. The European s]»urtsinan, after riding .so tljai. 
ilio hii'i ^hall puss wuliiii sh<*l, dismounts and brings it 
ilo'Ah ‘4 HI tlie riHo. 

j'ho 'siivngih of the ostrich is great. Adanson mentions 
the lapiduy with which a largo larno one ran, first under 
the weight of two lutle Marks, and afterwards under two 
fu'! ’gioW!i negroes, while a smullcr bird carried with equal 

t.iiili.} iwn.’ /\i!i-gii;wn negio. 

I'nJ gt-neral opinion is ihul the ostrich is not polygamous: 
•jii ert' ifimt'rt. The number of eggs does not secern to be 
r,..rr.'rih i tRmed. Ei.im twenty to thirty, and tlnrty- 
v'lght whli thirnt'ii others scattered around the inartificial 
i.i>t -A nioio i-u in tlio sand, which is thrown up so as 
to f rrrt an ch^^aied edge round it, about three feet in dia- 
int’U'i • -■ ha. »’ been found together. Some have made the 
r.u! Jin;- > e'iitv ; others reduce it to ton. This is tbo ritiin- 
h*.'- il'.at Le VaillarU would assign to u single foinule, al- 
'.i.vAigU he disturbed one from tVic ne»l cpTiiaiiiingtlie thirty- 
ri^bi e«j;s surronuJed by the thirteen other/. This nc.Ht he 
w itv liedv and saw during the day four tepialfis successively 
•'it upon them ; and lowiu'ds the close ufth© evening a mule 
look 111*1 turn of incubation. Thi'< ihef probably a c^m* 
moo nest in wlic h sincrai feniidvs Hfd laid thoif egg.s. 

Till* tKissagt; iri JuA (x\.sU. 14) wJJ occur to esery one, 
.m l ihci'p IS no doubt that witlun the lurid zoiie^thc heal 
ol thoM..n*s I’ay^ renders the incubation r/i ^fclfl^Jftialewjnfie- 
cc's'-ary. e'tc* pftng perhaps at night : but in cooler latitudes 
i*c pel (bi ros the maternal olUco with assiduity, and even 
”1 the warmer climates, when* aiu dicious determination to 
‘ .J a .>ul-l m all probabihty endanger the vitality of the eggs, 
-iic w.itches o\er ibtmi; and indeed the hunters have 
hiarm'd from her action?, and doubling back in her flight to 
Olio pijvticular spot, w ho ro to seek lor the iiost. If, as has 
.i.sscited, tlie uuUying oggs «nvo intended to serve for 
iio'.iii?lii)ieni of the \oung, U is a proc»f of provident 
i'di'i. t > ; i r >»ff?prmg on the part of the mother. 

L 'nu't! f / d/aw.— The lli'.sl) of the ostrich when young is 
J4.*‘)d ..'id prdiifii hie, and the eirgs aro considered a great 
U.'-.Mi*} Ikuli Europeans and n.'itive-i egioe m this last 
r onmii. Tiio Iluttiiulct, who abstracts Uie egg from the 
wuii u long slick, that the hen may not take alarm at 
stu- hutnuii touch, and not nbandou the licst, but go on 
; .1;* thvi onuiison ban will do t<» u groat extent when 

nor iH lobbed, buries them in hot ashes. They are 

* .ud lo be <:\cuiont wlieri eaten with a sufficient quantity of 

The brains of hundreds of these birds not unfi'e- 

• 'lonily mode a dish at the insane Roman supt>crs; and 
' 11 inns i^» sairl to have eaten a whole ostrich at a meal. The 

•‘ii of the bird wa:, prohibited by the Mosaical Jaw as iin- 
< ' \in, and the Arabs regard it in the same light; but 
luany of the barbarous tribes of the interior of Africa food 
(. I A witliout .‘•cruple. Tlio well-known plumes form a 
luiueiial aiticle of commerce for llie head-dress of European 
b’llics, JLe. 

Tiiere i^ in the rjoblo and admirably arranged zoological 
guild y <vf the BrUi.di Museum a fine and well-preserved 
^C'lU“v of V'ung ostpchch. Not the hligbie^ trace of a nail 
\-i obsdvible on the extornal toe of any of them, any more 
ihan on tii u of (lie adult bird. The usual heiglit of ihu 
ostiich is fiuiu seven to eight feet, but it has i cached to 
eleven feel (nyi.V. p. 140 ). 

Hens' rtijL>hica^ DiHribution. — Africa. Scarcely known 

bo)ond the limits uf ihe Arabian rlot-eris, 

(’asiianus, fUriss.) 

(jpffcnr ('haraciet .—fjnl struighu carinated above. 
romidtA -.lid bent nt :!n> p^uni ; upyier tnandtblc slightly 
vaulted . the edges •apro'.MMl, mid iiutchcd nr jagged towards 
jlir exii'M'oUv ‘ tuj ln\vt.r innudrblo rather angular below 
t'-MUXi'vls ih*? piuni : nasal uuarly os long as the bill. 
n^fid bchnoied. ^ru^I oi the wcc/? tinkcd, and furnished 
with two vvuulcs. throe Wings entirely unfit for 

llight, fumuslicd with fivtj ivuiid naked pouitcd quills. 

Exanimo. Cabuantis Emeu, 

compressed lutcraliy, the head sur* 


moulded with a bony prominence covered with a horny sub* 
stance; .skin of (be hood and ibc iqqier purl of the iiei U 
naked, tinged wiib cieruleon blue and rtame-colour, u itli 
pendent wattles like those of a ( uj key -cock : wings furiiishcil 
with soiiio stiff fealhevloas quills; uail of the internal toe 
much lh5 strongest. * It is/ says Cuvier in couiinuation, 
iho largest of the bird# after iho ostrich,* lioin which it 
differs sullicieiiliy in its anatomy, for ir has short intcHtiucs 
and small caica, wants (he iiitornu'diiite stomach b>dw<vii 
the crop and tho gizzard, and iis cloaca docs not exceed that 
of other birds in proporhon. 

This well-known bird was named Emeu by the caily 
PortqgUG.'^e navigators. It is the vulgo Co.vo«m(tlic 
latter appearing to be the Malayan appclluiion) of Boutius. 
tho Siruihin Camarius of Liimams. Camuriufi galeatns 
of Vieillot, and Cimowurtj iX the British naiunil.sts, wli.> 
now apply the term Emeii io the New Holland Cn*.su\vR}y 
(Dromaius, Vieill.). lls lieight when erect is about Use feet. 



Oeogtaphral OistrihutUm, — -Tho peninsula of Mal ici 
and tho groat chain of islands to tho south and east. Ibi 
tins m>(es it from Ceram and the other nciglibour.ug Mo- 
lucca Ulaiids. M. Lesson observes that it is very commou 
m tho islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, and especially at 
New Guimsa. It is frequently seen alive in our menageries, 
and is common in musetinis. 

Finnic 4'’C.— This species, which is characlerisod 

by M. Lesson as ‘ stupid and ma-ssive/ feeds on w^eds and 
herbage according to him ; but Cuvier says that it eats fnnls 
and cgg.s, hut no grain. Bontius slates that he does not 
think it should be placed among the birds: ‘ AIbo onim ad 
currendum pjro velo, non ad volundum inserviunt.* l \ c adds, 
that when irritated, it docs not rush forward to the attack, 
but turns itself obliquely, kicking backwards at tho enemy. 
Cuvier observes that the fdutherless quills serve the bird lor 
offensive wea{)ons. Bentius remarks that the oggs are very 
different from those oAlhe ostrich, by reeson of tlicir thinness 
and colour, for their shell is greenish, ornamentort with nu- 
merous tubercles of a deeper green (saturd viridibus) : ho 
adds that they arc eaten by the natives. Cuvier rolaies that 
the bird lays a small number of green eggs, whi« h it ubon- 
dons, like the ostrioMltci the heal of tlie climate. 

T>idus. [Dkino.} 

By the kindness of Professor Owen, we are enabled to 
give the following interesting additions to the evideiicos of 
the existence of Uus interesting fbrni 

* But M9 IKMt, p. tSe, 
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‘ Wliilst at ibo Hague,* writes the Professor to Mr. Bro- 
clerip, ‘ m the Mimmcr of 18.'t8, I much struck with the 
miiuiteni'ss aiul accuracy with which the exotic sjuicies of 
ununals had been painted by Srt\«ry and Breughel in such 
suhjerls as Paradise, Orpheus clnn miug the Beasts, &c., in 
winch scope was allow'ed for grouping, together a great va- 
liety of animals. Understanding that the oelcbiaiod inenai> 
gene (ff Priiico Maurjee luul atVorded the living models to 
iho.0 artists. 1 »at down one day before Savory's Orpheus 
aiitl iho Jieasts, to make a list of the species which the pic- 
tnn^ sutricienilv evinced that the artist hs^d bad the oppor- 
lunity to study alive. Judge of niy surprise and pleasure 
m tieioctmg in a dark corner of the picture (which is badly 
liUMg between two w’indows) the i>orio, beautifully finished, 
showing for example, though but three inches long, the 
iiiiriinilar circle of Ibalhcrs, the scutation of iho tarsi, and 
ilie loose structure of the caudal plumes. In the number 
and proportions of the toes, and in general form, it accords 
with Kdwards'soil painting in the British Museum; and I 
rooolude thiit the iniiiialui'o must have been copied from 
ihc sliidy of a living bird, which it is most probable formed 
pill of the Mauritian menagerie. 

‘ Tlie bird is standing in profile, with a lizard at its feet. 
Not any of the UutcJi naturalists to whom 1 applied for in- 
forinalion rcspcciing tho picture, the artist, aud liis subjects, 
-^ooiiied to be aware of the existence of this evidence of the 
]>orK> in the Hague collection. 

‘ 1 liiiiik I told \ou that iiiy friend Professor Eschricht 
of Clopenliagen had w^ritten to infarin me that the skull a 
Jhutn had been lately (li>covered in the mUscum at Copen- 
hagen : it had before formed pari of the tiiuseuui of the 
Duke of flottorp.' 

Am umc S thtjtiiioni 
Rlica. (Bliss.) 

Charaettir.- Bill straight, short, lather soft, fur- 
niij'uiMl at Its base w'lth an ohltUM*ated membrane, slightly 
modenite. the point rounded, bo!U. and unguicii- 
laU'il . \ii»p»;r mandible with ils back elcvaU'd, notched lo- 
uMids (1)0 tint; lower nnudiiu. flat below; nostrils large, 
i no/:' '.lid mat. IVinirn imprt'i.or for llight, the phalanges 
luiMinlu'd wilh plumes amt terimnatod by a spur. Head 
coinpletol} toatheiwl. Fed tiirce-loed, all the toes .furnished 
w ith claws 



Tiiot ol' Hhes- 


In this genus tho wing is better developed than in any of 
the Stnithious birds, but it rs stdl useless as an organ of 
thghi. 

Till lately the only species known was R/tea Amerinajuh 
the iVAcindii-G'waptt of the Brazilians. ■ (Maregrave: Pi.so.; 
It is described as haunting the banks of rivers and having 
the sumo propensity for swallowing iron and »tone.s as ih^ 
African ostrich, running so swiftly and cunningly, aided by 
Us wings, as not only to evade the pursuit of dogs, but ihe 
weapons of the barbarians. The females are said th lay 
like other osiriehes, but smaller, in the sUnd ; and ii is added 
that the males seilulously perform the fuftctioii of incubation : 

* Salaces sunt admodum, mentulamque allquantum aduncam 
vibrant smpe, d<mec reperta feiuella earn tigidissimd ineatit. 
Fuppressamqiui diu immobllem teueant.’ (PUo.) The same 
author states that these Americnn ostriches are fond of 
llesh, the liest fruits, and tlie little fishe.s washed to tho 
l)auk ; nor do they spare tho grey amber, if they can gain 
possession of it on the shore. He adds that their fiesli is 
approved of and solid, equalling that of our .swans aud goose. 

This American ostrich is the SiruUm Rhea of Linmeiis, 
the Tuiju of Lacepdde ;• but we owe the perfect knowledge 
of a second species to Mr, Darwin, who has given a iTguie 
and ample descriptions of tho bird and its habits in tho 


Zoology of the Beagle,’ and in bis ‘ Hcsc-andu s lu /oology 
and Natural History;’ but before we prm-ecd to not-co 
Rhea iJaru'inii, we nui«;t give lii«i valuable account of ibi' 
habits of Rhea Americarut. 

* This bird,’ says Mr, Darwin, * is well known to abound 
on the plains of La Plata. To the north it i.s found, rn* 
cording to Azara, in Paiaguay. where however it i- noi 
common; to the south its limit appears to be fnun to 
43*^, It has not crossed the Cordillera; but I have seen ii. 
within the first range of mountains on the Uspallata plain, 
elevated between six and se\en thousand feel. The tirdi- 
nary habits of the ostrich arc well known. They feed on 
vegetable matter, such as roots and grass ; but at Baina 
Blanca I have re|>eatedly seen three or four come down lU 
low-wiitcr to the extensive mud-banks, which arc Uicu di >, 
for tho sake, as the Gaiiciios vay, of caU hing small 
Although the ostrich in its habits is so shv, wary, and r-ob- 
tary, and ahhough so licet in its pace, it falls a| rci, v;iib<<:.( 
much difficulty, to the Indian or Oaucho armed wuli »);c 
bolas. When several horsemen appear in a Kemiciicle, u 
becomes confounded, and does not know which nay (o 
escape. They generally prefer rminiug against ihewiiifl; 
yet at the first start they expand their wings, and, lihe a 
vessel, make all sail. On one fine hot day I *5:1 *v sciyi-*! 
ostriche.s enter a bed of tall rushes, wlicio (hey squatted 
coiuvule.'l till quite closely approached. It is not gcuerally 
known that ostriches readily take lo (he water. Mr. Kii'.g 
informs me that in Patagonia, at tfie bay of St. Bias and at 
Port Valdes, he udw 1.lvj.>e birds swimming several linus 
fronji island to island. They ran into the water, bulb 
driven down to a point, and likewise of ibeir own ucrord, 
when not frightened: the dislaiice crossed auis about iwo 
nuiidred yards. When swimming, \ei-y liiilo of thcii bMl.c-. 
appears abine water, and iluur necKs a.c exleiiiLvl a liiilc 
foi’Ward: then* progress is slow. On two uc(•a'^luJ!s I miw 
some ostriches swimming across the San! a Cru/ nver, 
where it was about four hundred yanls uric, and the stream 
rapid. 

‘The inlnibilants who live in the country readily thsliii- 
guidh. even at a disiance. ibe mule bird from the female. 
The foniier i'l larger and darker coloured, and has a longe r 
head. Tlie ostrich, 1 believe the coi'k. eini!?» a siiig'ilHr 
doop-toned hi&slng note. When fir>,t I In-ard it, sland.ng 
in the midst of su^e sand-hillocks, 1 thought it rvns liuide 
by some wild be^isiri^'>r U is a >ound that one cannoi tell 
wdumce it comes orTroni bow far distanf. When weweie 
at Bahia Blanca In (be inonilis of Set*iember and Otoiier. 
Ihe eggs were found, m extraordinary inmibeis, all oxer liie 
country. They either lie scattered single, in whieli ca?e 
they are never hatched, and arc called by Ibo Js’i aiiiards 
liuaclios, or limy arc c-oHecierl together into a shallow ex- 
cavation which forms the r.fcst. Out of the four ueus 
which I staw, three coiliaiiied Iwenty-two eggs c.icb, an. i ibo 
fourth twenty-seven. Iti one day’s hunting on hoi.^ciitu ’ a, 
sixty-four egg.'i xvere found; forly-fouv cd’ these xtere in iwo 
nests, and Iho remaining twenty scattered hiiaclios. The 
Gauchus unanimously affirm, and there is no leason to 
doubt tbeir stafarticnt, (hat tho male bnd alone hatebOsS the 
eggs, and for somfe tiljue afthrxVards accompanies ihc youni; 
Ine cock wlieii on the nest lies very close; I have raysilf 
almost iiddeii oxer one. It i> asserted that at such times 
they aie occasionally liercc, and ex'oti ibintrcniusi aud Ihul 
they have been known to aiiaek a man on borsebaokt trying 
to kick and leap on him. My inhoiiicr pointed out to me 
an old man, whom he hud seen niuch terrified by one 
chasing him.’ 

Mr- Durwin, after having refeired to the passage in Bur 
chclTs * Travels in South Africa,’ in which that traveller 
remarks, that having killed a nuilo ostrich with ilirry 
feather. s ii was said by tho Hottentots to be a nest bird, 
and referring to the male emu's habit of taking care <'!’ 
the Host, proceeds us folloxvs : — 

* Tlie (iuuc.lios unuunnon.sly affirm that several fcrmilcs 
lay^i one nest. I have bcixn positively told that four or 
five hen buds have been actually watched and seen to t:o. 
in' th^ middle of the duv, one after (be o‘.lu;i*, to the srunc 
nost. ** AUhiuigh this habitat first appears vviy sir.'ing'*. I 
think the cause .may be explained in a ftiniplc ir.ao-ici. 
The number of eggs in the nest vanes from iwcntv ?o joiiy, 
and even to fifty: and, according to Aza-:;. hcxcoiv or 
eighty. Now, although it is movr piobiblc, trom ibc 
number of eggs ftmiid in one diMrict boinu •-o cviKiordt- 
narily grcul in proportion to ib.at of tbo p,»n.o! n;,id-, 00 4 
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likewise from the slat/: of fho ov-rmum of the hen, ilmt she 
may in ihc of tl»o si-ason lay a great miinher, yot the 

time required must be very long. Aznru slates that a 
female, in a stale of domestication, laid seventeen eggs, 
each at the interval ol three da)R, one from another. If the 
hen were obliged to hatch her own eggs, before the last was 
laid the first probably would bo addled; but if hens, us U 
stated to be the ease, combined together, then the eggs in 
one collection would be nearly of tiie same age. If the 
number of eggs in one of these nests is, as 1 believe, not 
greater, on an overage, than tho mimber laid by one female 
in the season, then tlicre must be as many nests as females, 
and each cock-bird will have its fair share of incubation ; 
and this during a period when the females probably could 
not sit, on account of not having finished la}ing.* I have 
before mentioned the great numbers of huuchos, or scat- 
tcie/l eggs; so that in one day's hunting the tliird part 
found were in this state. It appears odd that so many 
sliould be wasted. Does it not arise from ‘^orae ditliculty in 
stncial females associating together, and in finding a male 
re.idy to undertake the office of incubation? It is evident 
that there must ai first be some degree of association 
between at least two females, otbenviso the eggs would 
j‘*u;ain scuUered at dislamies far too great to allow of the 
male collecting thorn into one nest. Some authors believe 
I hat the scattered eggs are deposited for the young birds to 
feed on. This can hardly be the casein America, because 
tho buachoh, although gflon addled and putrid, are gene- 
rally whole.* 

VaHetff of Rhea Americana,--’ would appear that there 
is a white or albino variety of this species, for a Gauebo 
told Mr. Darwin that he had once seen a snow-white one. 
and tiiat it was a most bouutifa) bird. 

Rhct! Darminii was described by Mr. Gould, at a meeting 
of the Zoohigical Society of Dindon. It is smaller, and the 
general tinge of the plumage is light-brown in place of 
grey ; each feather being conspicuously tipped with white. 
'I’ho bill 1 .S considerably smaller, and, especially^ less broad 
at Its base ; the cuhncii is ]es.s than half as wide, and 
becomes slightly broader towards the apex, whereas in the 
iJ. it becomes slightly narrow'er: the extremity 
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• 1»ovp%'er (* Tr-'W’ls,* \ol. il . \i. :>5) at.itvs lhai th<» Ngui 

in wiwn U'U ‘Jf ittP lanl, Mid Uiut lUoy OOUtiiWf. 

Inyiii;;. Hi; ttlBmn truU by day lh« bvub taktt t'ji'usi fu aiitiMjf, but th« «Kik 
i»>U l! 1 uljEcht, 


of both the uppf;r ana the lower mnndiblo is more tumid m 
the latter than in U. DaruiniU and there are other diflbr- 
ences. 

The first notice Mr. Darwin received of this species was at 
the Hio Negro, in Norihern Patagonia, where he repealed ly 
heard the Gauchos talking of a very rare bird, called Avesiniz 
Petha^ They described it as being less than their common 
osU'ich, which is there abundant, and with di(fereuce.s of 
colour, and said that it was more easily caught by the holas 
than the other species. The eggs of the small spocios appeared 
more genemny known, and it was remarked, with suiprise, 
that they were very little less than those of the common 
lihea^ but of a slightly distinct form, and with a tinge »>f 
pale blue. Some eggs that Mr. Darwin picked up on tho 
plains of Patagonia agreed pretty well with this descrip- 
I lion, and ho doubted not that they were thohc of tlic Peits'f.\ 
Ho slates that this species occurs most rarely in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rio Negro ; but that about a degree and ii 
half farther south they are tolerably abundant. Ono 
Gaucho however told him that he recollected liaving s/jcii 
one, many years before, near tho mouth of the Rio Colo- 
rado, which is north of the Rio Negro. Thovaiv ^ald to 
prefer the plain.s near tlio sea. Mr. Darwin goes on to 
state, that when at Port Desire, in Patagonia' (lat. 18"), 
Mr. Martens shot an ostrich. Mr. Danvni looked at it, 
and forgetting at tho moment the siibjcel of the Petises, 
thought it was a two-third giown one of the roraraon sort. 
The bird was skinned and cooked before Mr. Darwin's 
memory returned : but tho head, neck, legs, wings, many 
of the larger feathers, and a large part of the skin had been 
preserved. This conatituto.s the specimen in the museum 
of the Zoological Society. 

* Among tile Pal^onian Indians in the Strait of Magel- 
lan/ says Mr. Darwin in continuation, ‘ wo found a halt-bred 
Indian, who had lived somo years with this tribe, hut had 
been born in the northern proviqccs. I asked him if lie 
had ever heard of the Avostruz Petise. He answered by 
saying, ‘ Why there arc none others in these .soutliern couu- 
tries.’ He informed me that the number ot eggs in ihc 
nest of the Petise is considcralily leas than wiili llic otlh-r 
kind, namely, not inoro than fifteen on an average: but he 
asserted that more than one female deposited thorn. At 
Santa Cruz wo saw several of these birds. They wore ov- 
ceedingly’ wary : 1 think they could see a person apprnaoh- 
ing, when he was so far off as not to distinguish an oalridi. 
In Ascending the river, few were seen ; but in our (|uiet and 
lapid descent, many, in pairs, and by fours or five.-, w eie ob- 
served. It was remarked by some of tho officers, and 1 
think with truth, that this bird did not expand its wings, 
when first starting at full speed, after the manner of tlie 
northern kind. The fact of these oslnclu-s swimming across 
tho river has been mentioned.* 

In conclusion, Mr. Darwin remarks, that R. Anicricauu 
inhabits the eastern plains of South America as far as a 
little south of tho Rio Negro i.lat. 41®), and that H. J)or- 
winii takes its place in Souib’ern Patagonia ; the jiurl .about 
liio Negro lieiug neutral ground. 

We have said that we owo tho perfect knowledge of this 
araallcr species to Mr. Darwin. There is no doubt that 
others have seen il. Dobrizhoffer (1749) clearly was aware 
of its existence. In his account of the Abipones, he says, 
* You must know moreover that Emus differ in size and 
habits in different tracts of land; for iliose that inhabit the 
lains of Buenos Ayres and Tucumaii are larger, and have 
lack, white, and grey feathers ; Uiose near to the Strait of 
Magellan are smaller and mote beauliful. for their wliito 
feathers are tipped with black at the extremity, and their 
black ones in like manner terminate in white.’ Tho-se 
ostriches which Wallis saw at Batchelor’s river (lat. 53® 54') 
in the Strait of Megalhaens, were doubtless Petises. Mr. 
Darwin notices these . itistaaces, and further remarks that 
the distinguished French naturalist M, A. D’Orbigny, when 
at Rio Janeiro, made great exertions to procure this bird, 
but did not suce^d. 'He mentions it,* says Mr. Darwin* 
♦iu \l9 “Travels” (voh ii.. p, 76), and proposes (in case, I* 
presume, of h» oblaming a specimen at some future time 
aud hosing able to characterize it) to call it Rhea pen- 
naia. Now Mr. Gould has characterized it from tho speci- 
men brought homo by Mr. Darwin (18:i7). who liberally 
prewnted hie valuable zoological rollecfion to the Zoologi- 
cal pOinefy of London, and has given tho iutevesting account 
of its habits and geogiapliical dwtribution above quoted. 
Mr. Goulds name iherofore must have the prcfercuco. 



Wh'a Ametiratia lias been exhibited alivo m tho (J:i'..l*ins 
ilio Zoological Society of London, and spccirroni-s of l>«)ih 
bpeoies aro, we believe, to be seen in ibe uiuscuui of that 
'Sooieiy and in tb« British Mu&cmn. 

Austkalian AM) Nkw Zealand Siruthionid.^:. 
l>ROMAi!)s. (Vicill.) 

Gt‘7K*nc Chantet/^r. — BtU straight, with tlio cd^os very 
nun'll depresrfod, rounded at the exlrornity, slightly cuririuled 
above. NoifInU large, protected by a membrane and open- 
ing above about the middle of the bill, Iltidd feathered. 
'I'hrmt nearly naked. l\)ct three-toed 
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This is aLo tho genus Drnmirniu/t of Vicillot, Tackea^ 
Klem., and the form is plaecnl by Latliam under the genus 
Ctjsuarins, mid by Tomminck uudir lUunt. 

The Krnpu, Bnm, nr IJoUand Omo/mr//, Dramnius 
iWova* Ifolhmdirr of authors, 1>, nlet' of Vieillot, and Di'u- 
miccius Au&trabfi of Swainson, Pifrembanir of the natives, 
lias become quite familiar to us from the fieqmuicy of its 
•‘xhibitimi in nuMuigencs, and its brivdiiuij so readily in a 
sliite of doinestirntion. The following is Mr. Bonnett's 
tlr'-.n-ip!ion of llii^ species: — * In size and bulk the Kmfiu 

I Ai eiMled by the Afneau Ostrich alone. U is staled 
io iraveUcis to attain a height of mopj than seven feet, and 
measurement in eapfiMly may b*i estiiiialed at 
beiwccn live and six. In h>rm it cloudy resembles the 
ostricli, bill '.s lower on t{a» b jr., shorter in the neck, and of 
i m*'ro thickset and duMS) m ike. At a distance its fea- 
liicis ho'o ivioi’o of the apjieurarice of hair than of plumage, 
their barbs bcHg all and separata. As in the other 
ostnVbf*--, 1 Ooy fake their origin by pairs from tlie same shaft.* 
q’ln-i" ^«'Oi i'.il i-oiour IS Ji dull brown, mottled with dirty 
gl••^ Miter proxailmg more particularly on the under 
^iiit'ac.o of the bird. On the head and neck they become 
giadually sliorter, assume still more completely the appear- 
uu'e of hairs, and are so thinly scatteicd over the forepart 
of the throat and around the cars, that the skTti, winch is of 
I purplish liMv, is distinctly M.sible.' This appearance is 
most rcm.irkablc m the older birds, in which these parts 
.!c h'ft ne;n1\ bare. The wings aro so e.xlveioely small as 
!.> bo quite invisible when applied to the surface of the 
b.)(lv. They arc clothed with feathers exactly similar to 
ili.>s,o of tile back, which, it should bo observed, divide as it 
were from a middle lino, and fall gracefully over on either 
•iide. 7'lie colour of the lull and legs is of a dusky black ; 
anil iliat of the iris ilull brown. There appears to be but 
Indii dilb'iMiicc in colour between the two sexes; but tho 
'.oaiig, ou first quitting the shell, have a much more elegant 
li\eiv. A brood of these lias lately (IS.’H) been hatched at 
the Society’s-garden, in which tho ground colour is greyish- 
while, marked with tw’O longitudinal broad black stripes 
al'ing tho buck, and two similar one.s on either side, each 
sulxlivided by a narrow middle line of while. Those stripes 
are coiiliuued along the neck without subdivision^ and are 
broken on the head info irregular spots. Two olber broken 
^tlipes pass down the fore part of the neck and breast, and 
tiirminate in a broad band passing on either side iicross^thc 
thighs. As in the fully-grown bird, the bill and logs are of 
a dusky hue.* 

Pood, Gubifst — The fowl of the Emeu coDsist.s of 

\cgetal»lo8 and seeds, but chiefly of fruits, roots, and heritage. 
In a stjiie of nature it is very fleet and affords excellent 
sp irt in eoin-Miig with dogs, which aro however raUior shy 

>.U. This U not qu?tH correct. In ihc Af.icnn Ottrich thof^athem Iiwo 
no :u’cc**‘«ory utnllifr liavo tha<w of the Apteryx. A tuR of down ri** 

the n» plume iu Iho UIkm. In iKe Klnen this ptniuo <h|i1(i1s 

ilw on^iiuil liMllisr, mi Unit Uiu r|uin Kiq»)i«rt» Vwn shafts, lii Un- Cassiowsry, 
Uofciilcs tt»u iloiible feather, there In also i\ second flucc(,4ory plume, 8w that 
the quill Kiqiports threo dihtiuct ahafU and Vauoa* (Ovrcii.) 
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i'll iheir gamp, in conscqucr.co of iln* powcibd k.' k, ii..,i dw'- 
bird can inflict, so powerful that ihe setilcis ‘-as u (-.lu :>ic.,k. 
the boue of a iniiirs leg by sti iking out with in feet. V\t=’,N 
trained dogs thcrefoiv), to usoid this infliction, run up 
a-bi*ea‘il and make a sudden s\»riug at the neck of ibc liMii. 
Though the Ktneu bus bred so frequently in c.aplivily. tlu* 
tnode of making tho nest in the wild state does not app* ir 
to be wtdl known, though it is generully supposeil to be 'i 
mere hollow excavated in the earth. The daik green 
arc six or seven in number. Tlie birds appear to be tohna' 
bly constant in pairing, and the male bird sit.s and hatches 
the young, whilst thelemalo watches and guards the nesi. 
Tho Emeu can produce a hollow drumming sort of note, 
well known to thofle who have attended to its manners m 
captivity. These birds will, like the R/tea, fake water. 
Captain Sturt, when deicending the Murrumbldgee, in 
Australia, saw two of thorn in the act of swimming. They 
apiiear to be gregarious, and not very shy in some localities, 
for Major Mitchell in his excursion towards Port Phillip 
found ilicm very numerous on tho open downs, and then* 
curiosity brought them to stare at the horse*s of I lie parly, 
apparently unconscious of tho presence of the lirlen!. In um: 
flock he counted Ihirty^iiino, and they came so near that the 
gallant ti*avcller, having no rifle with him, was leiripte<l to 
discharge a pistol at them, but without effect. 

Oeo^raphical button . — Widely diffused o\er the 

southern part of New Holland and tho neighhoiuing 
islands; but gradually disappearing before the cncvo.'ich- 
numt of civilized man. They have also been observed on 
the west coast (Swan Rivci). Capinin Flinders found ilu rii 
in abundaiico at Fort Phillip and iCing Gcorga^s Sound, and 
D'Entrecasteaux nt the hitter place. Flinders and IViou 
saw iheiii m numbers at Kangaroo Island. 

Unbty to Man . — The flesh of the Emou, particularly tho 
hind quarters, is generally described to bo good and sw'cct 
eating. 

But one .speoie.s of Dronuiim has hitherto been recorded ; 
but iho indefatigable zoologist Mr. Gould has arrived at the 
safe conclusion that a sSecond spocics has existed, if ii dfc.i 
not still exist, though he has his fears that U may be extir- 
pated. Two specimens at least, he kindly informs us, exist 
iu the museums; one at tho Plantes^ and tln‘ 

other in the Limican collection. Mi*. Gould, to whom *.\e 
may look for a spoedy publication of the cliaracteis of this 
new and most intecesliug addition to tho i^truihioonhr^ 1ms 
ill his MS. desigimSd this smaller species as Dronianif 
parviUm. and has placed that mime ou the bird lu liu* 
Pam Museum. By his liberality we are permitted to l.iv 
this valuable information before our zoulogicn! icader>. 
Mr. Gould believ</s that portion of Austmliii called New 
South Walc.s to be the babiiar of 1). purvnlus. 

The Dramtcntu Nova* ZralandUv oi M. Lesson is no ollu r 
than the highly curious bird^which wo must next de'^cuhc, 
and which he himself on the next page gives to his n adci-. 
under its proper name of*' 

Apteryx. (Shaw.) 

* If,’ writes Professor Owen» ‘ The Apteryx of New Zea- 
land were to become extinct, and all that remained of it, 
after the lapse of one or two centuries, for the scriifiny *)l' 
the naturalist, were a foot in one museum and a h«*u«l iu 
another, with a few conflicting figures of its external foim — 
one repro.scntiiig it in the attitude of a tciTe.slrial bird: 
another, like that in Dr. Shaw’s * Mi.scelhny,* portraying n 
erect like a Penguin -the real nature and nfllnities of t!.;s 
most remarkable species would be involved in as niLn h 
obscurity, and would doubtless become the subject wf -is 
many conflicting opinions among the ornithologists of ihai 
period, as are those of the Dodo at the pre-eiit day.’ 

In LSI J Captain Barclay, of the ship Providence, brouiriiC 
a specimen from New Zealand, and presented it Or. 
Shaw, who figured it as above noticed. When Dr. Shaw 
died, this specimen came info the possession of tho present 
Earl of Derby, tlic president of tho Zoological Society of 
I-omlon, then Lord Stanley, and then distinguished, as he n 
now, for the value and beauty of his collection both of living 
animals and preserved birds, and his munifirent patioiri.;i* 
of zoology. M. Temrainck placed it with the Doilo 
among the Inr^rtes, but still hardly anything was generally 
known of th^ bird till Mr. Yavrell, in*l.*j;M, dc-^j ribod aiid 
figured ilic Karl of Derby’s original specimen, enU 't .Mig in 
Ills paper, in the first volume of the* TiaiNartiwu-- ^-1 tlu* 
Zoologicid Society, all that hail been previously mr.fie km'wu 
on the subject. M. Los<»on, in the Zooioffb* <.nhe 
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lifl iit Cotimile (i hail ijoIutiI the cxmtciiw; of * u hini 
\(ithout wii^gs,’ oi wiiioli were hroMa;iit Uy the 

aativos, which api)'.an'd i-j him to he those <-^1 Eincu>aml 
Im says that M. had eondritied tins idea hy atlirm- 

irig the oxistencf* of CussowurioA aaalojous to those of Aus* 
tiraha in tiio woods of Mew ^icaiand. Uo adds that the 
natives call the bird Kivikiri, and hunt it with dogs, and 
that he doubts not that the bird is the Apif^x Amiralis of 
Shaw, 

In < iuj ‘Voyago de VAstrolahe.' M. d’Urville states that it 
Was m iho Bay of Tohijra, or Koua-houa, on the east coast of 
the most northern of the two islands of New Zealamh that ho 
obtained the first positive intelligence us to the nature of the 
Kehi as he writes it, from observing a mitt or dress (natte) 
adorned with thi? feathers of the bird, which is one of the 
tir?*t objects of luxury to the ndtives. According to thorn* 
lio adds, the Keioi is a bird of the sise of a small turkey, 
but, like the ostrich and cassowary* deprived of the fiiculty 
of tljghi* common in the neighhonrh6od of Muni Ikou- 
Rangui, and isv bunted ut night with torches and dogs. M. 
d Urville courdtides by remarking that it is probable that 
thest^ birds bi'long to a genus closely approxitnutuig to the 
citssownrjos, and 3ial he believes that it has already roceivcd 
rlic iiaiiio of Apteryx I'nnn some aulhors; and he mentions 
n voc oid time iho dresw^s of the chiefs on soionin occasionn 
■vs being oruameu led with the feathers, and refers to the 
{ullowiug note in Cruise’s of a Residence in New 

Zf'fiiarid Kmii is found in New Zealand, 

ilioiijrh we were never fortunate • uough to meet with one. 
The natives go out after dusb with lights, wldoh attract 
their iitteniion, and they kill diem with dogs. I heir fiiatbers 
are black, suiallcranJ nnoe delicale ilian those of the Eran 
of New Uoliiind; and a mat otuamcnlcd with them is the 
most easily rln ss that a chief can wear.’ 

AiM. Qu,.> and Gaimard. in the Znolo^ie of the same 
voyage, allude lo the bird, which they found it iniposstble tu 
obtain, but brought back the mantle of a chief covered with 

plumes. 



RIU of X'.li'jfyx. {Ojirtjn,) 

Mr. Gould, who has givon lieautiful ntid accurate figures 
of the hnd, lu bjs grand work T//e fiirds q/* states 
.Mr Varreh wr*>n%lie had become acquainted with 
five additional specimens, ami had obtained further io- 
formation respecting the .history .d' ihe spocies. ISvo of 
these, from which his figures are taken, wore pitjgonted to 
the Zoological Society by the Now Zealand Company ; and 


that Kocii-iy pos.sesscs a third but iinjvorfocl Hpecinion, pit 
seiited by Alcxuiuler MiicLeay, Emi-, of Sydney. Tw"' 
others ha^e been ivivntly adde^l to the- cnHootioti nf jlu* 
Kail of Derby, one nf which his lordship hberwlly presented 
10 Mr. Gould. 

Description ,"- and throat greenish brown ; all the 
remainder of the plumage consisting of long lauceohuo 
hair-lske feathers of a chesliiut-hrown, margined on each 
side with blackisli blown ; on Iho lower part of the breast 
and belly the ftiatheva are lighter than those of the upper 
surface, and become of a grey tint; hill \< 2 llowish horn- 
colour, its base beset with numerous long hiurs; foot, yel- 
lowish brown. (Gould.) 

This is the Apteryx AusfraHs of Shaw ; Apieiyx oiyfem- 
miiick; Aptrrons Penguin of Latham; and AVr/-/ur« or 
Khn^Kiwi of the oborigmes of Ntwv Zoul.vnd. 

The length from the point of the bill to the end «d the 
tailless body i>^ about thiriy-tw(* i>ichoj>; hut the bid is 
mucdi longer ni touiac mdiviibialft than in others, and it is 
not .'saMsfaelorily made out whether this diflhrence of length 
is to 1 h> atlribuled to difference of age or sox ; but it bos 
been supposed that the fotnule has the longesf bill. 

‘The toes arc four in number; the three anieri vi' ones an; 
unconnected. The hind too is placed on lh<; inner tIaliom;d 
.surfaqfi! of tho tarsus; is dirceied backw’urcU, and almost 
perpemiu‘uiarly downwards, it measuies only li nich, .nid 
of ibis the claw or spur measures ^ of an inch. In ihe s./e 
and position of this toe Iho y/;)b*n/r coiTopoiids wiili tin- 
Dfido. 



f^nd^ Habits, — Worms, insects, cspci'uilly llie luiu'n of 
Lepithtptera, and pmb.'ihly sn.nls, appear !«• h<* the f\»>;d nf 
this species, Mr. Gould states that tlu* fiv.vnnrt' bic;ili!a'^ 
of the bird are thosr; covcrcl with exteuM ve and dvn^e hcils 
of fern, among which it coiiceaL ilsclf, and whcii b.ird 
pressed hy dogs, the usual mode of rha-j.iiji d, ;( i ikr*, iv- 
luge in crcvictjH of ibe rocks, bollow tra uinl m Sl.e dc'. p 
Iioles which it excavates ui Ibo gnnind mi ilic f-siu *.f i 
chamber. Jn^liieso faUer situafvon^-, Mr G-.uM Ml- us. U 
is said to construct sts nest **(* dried lorn lud giii«>si ,pid 
there deposli.s its ogg-.. tbv' nurnbor uid » «.» wir.. h 

haVe* noc been clearly *»M:ert;»ined. 



. AiiMryx Austmlis. (tionM.) 

Mr, Short, in a letter to Mr, Yarrell, states that who*? 
unduturbe^ the Iteed is carried far hack iu ihe shoulders, 
wrth the bill iwinting to the {(round; but when purtoMd, it 
MBS with great swiftness, carrying the head elevated like 
the ostneb, its habits sre ssid th be slmost exolustvely 
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noolurnal, .ukI tlio natives usually hunt it by toicblight, 
soekiuj' Tor it with the utnio‘,t avidity, the skins bn!ng &> 
injibly foi' the <lreBS»>s ot* the chiefs, and indeed the 

uai»\es caii b*' vainly iudiuvd to part with tbtim. The 
tValheis are nUe used for artiihaal liiea in angling, aftotlhe 
Kuiopoan manner. When attacked, it vigorousily defends 
iisolf rapidly and dangerously with iU powerful feet 

and sharp spur, with which it is aUo said to beat the ground, 
in order to distru'b the wbrtns, on which it feeds, seizing 
theni wilh iL-i lull the instant they make their appearance. 

fj(^f>Oiaphwl Ihstributvm. — Apteryx' said to iu- 
hahif nil the islands of Netv Zoalantl particularly the 
soution-n <*nd t*f the middle island. t/Jm/v of Australia,') 
Fossil. SriUTTHlOXID^. 

in Noujinher, Professor Owen exhibited, at a moof- 
111/ nf tiki /.Mologieal Soco'ty of London, the fragment of the 
-hafi fd’ii femur, ^ix inehes in length, and five inches and 
a loO.l in its smallest circmnbirence, with both extreniitK'.s 
In- iki-n olf. This bono of an unknown .struthUnis bird of 
l.n- 'ii si7ti, presumed to ho extinct, was put into the Prof\*s^ 
liands for cxammution, by Mr. Rule, with the stute- 
ui'Mii that it was found in New Zealand, where the imtives 
huM* a tradition tli.u it belonged to a bird of the Eagle 
kind, wh.eh haslkcoino extinct, and to which they give the 
uami* ' Movie.' Similar bones, it is said, arc found buried 
in the hanks of the riveis. 

Aficr'a iMinulo dosoription of the bene, Professor Owen 
pr.)Coods ^hiis: --‘Tlioro is no boms of similar size which 
prcM-nts a cinrolhui^ slrncluro so closely rusciiibbng that of 
the pn'.rot bom*, a-, d<»o8 the lemur ot the ostrich; but this 
slro'/Luve intiMrui.lcd in the ostrich at the middle of the 
slinfr, whiMv lhi‘ piinelcs of the medullary, or rather iiir- 
ravMy. uie sruouth and unlirokeTi, From this dillVronco, I 
coiwludo tin- Struthious bird indicated by the present frag- 
iiic’it to li.ivc liceii a heavier and more sluggish species than 
nsiiodi; Us femur, and prolmbly its whole leg. was 
-l. on i .ind thu ker. It is only in the ostrich’s femur that 
I ; iViM*l»served soperficial roUculale iniprosbions similar to 
liiM^.' u tlie fragment in question, The Ostrudi’s femur is 
^tjbi fo.inuosvMl, while the prosenl is cylindrical, approaching 
• I) i|;i-s ic-,pc(’t nearer to iho fvouir of Uie Emeu: but its 
'll \ •:( u/v ci «'nc"thnd eivaU i ’hfiu tiial of the largest KrneiTs 
Jt 'i.-ir V. itb vUocii I ha\< compared it- The hones of the 
ovireuni''.; ol' tho gieat TrsiuJo Elephanioptaf are solid 
rlin-uiibouT j*h.*se of the crocodile have no cancellous 
f..ir>.<‘i'.‘. ' hU'.' uie present bone. The canccilons :driu*turo of 
t)' lO.onniifcrous long bones is of a much finer and nioie 
fi!.' .. rh.uacter than in the fossil, Although 1 speak of 
>ln* b'>ne uiuler this term, it must bo observed that it does 
not pre.-^eut the ehiiracievs of a true fossil ; it is by no means 
m-ioMa!i 7 ed : it bas probably been on or in the ground for 
some iiiuc, hut siiU rcluuis nicest of its animal matter. U 
\\c)glis seven «iiinn*s twidvc drachms avoiidiipoiH. 

* riu* liscoM'rY of a relic of a largo struthious bird in Now 
/i ilnod is Milt; of pcculi.xr interest oil uccouiit of the remttrk- 
.i!>li cb.irru'icr of ilu; existing Fauna of that island, which 
SI ill includes one of the most extraordinary and anomalous 
gcneia f>f the struthious order; and bocausO' of ihc cIobo 
.' iiMSog} wliifli liio event indicated by tho probont relic offers 
to the extiiu lion of the Dudoof the island of tbo Mauritius. 
So far as judgment can he formed of a single fragment, it 
Sums piobable that tho extinct bird of Now Zealand, if it 
piove to be extinct, proeuted proportions more nearly re- 
.scmhlini; those of the Dodf) tlian of any of the existing 
SinUfiUmidte, Any opinion however as toils specific form 
can only Iwi coiijociural ; Urn femur of the Stilt-bird {Himan- 
/o/»wa) would never Ivuvo i-evcaknl the anomalous devclo]i 
uu'iii of the other bones of the leg; but so far as rny skill 
in intcipreting an os 80 .)Us fragment may ho erwHl^d, 1 am 
williny to I'i-k the nijjftuat ion for it on the statement that 
ilusro lias existed, if there does not now exist, in New 
Zealand, a btruthiou:^ bird nearly if not r^uito equal in size 
to i.hu ostrich.' • {ZofiL Proc., 1839.) 

^ 'Flic acenaal of tho bones found buried in the Isle of 
France and tho ialaud of Rodriguez will he found in the 
article tXmo, vol. ix., p. 52. 

.'\nil hero wo closo an abridged aci.'ount of perhaps the 
most lUlercsting family in the whole class of birds, Imping 
however that no material omission will lie found, whilst, 
through the kmdnofis of frieMids, we have boon cmablcd to 
present our readors witli tomo informotion not previously 
publisiicd. When we look at the bisulcoos ostrich, with its 
large ventricle between tho crop and the stomach, and its 


%'afit receptacle whcio the nrin^* a»^MiimiUilas, as m a blad- 
der, wo may well excuse the ;uUients for then- dnubts a? to 
tho plflce of the ciniTunl. ‘The name of CawiwMbit'!, i,v 
a'hioh it was known not only to tho Greeks ond 
but also to tbo nalions of the East; the broad asaeiiion of 
Aristotle that the ostrich was parily bird and partly qunrl- 
ruptud ; and that of Pliny, that it might almost be said i j 
belong to tho class of beuxls, are,* as Mr. Eeniiett well sa>-. 

‘ but so many ])roofs of the popular veeognilioii of ii uid.) 
autbenticatod zoologioal truth/ In the' Cassowary, Tn,; 
Emeus, and the Aptf»npt\ liieouvering of liie body hecoiiu ., 
sumathiug between feathers and hair; in the Cassowary 
and the wing IS dwindling rapidly; and ui Apteryx 

, this great characitenstio of tho birds is reduced to a im ic 
rudunont; while in uU, the lower extuuniUes, with which 
tiiey kick like qiwidnipefts. are mo'-t highly developed. 

STRUTr, JOSEPH, an artist and antiquary of consi- 
derable merit, was born at Springfield, in Essex, Oct. '17. 
1749. His fiilher was i he owner of a mill at Springfield. At 
the age of fourteen the son was apj*renlic<id to the unfortu- 
nate William Wynne Ryland, the engraver, and afierward- 
became a student of the Royal Academy, where he tried Iik 
talenk.at p«inting in oil. In 177] he became a student m 
the reading -room of the British Museum, the manuscript 
stores of which gave a new bias to his nur^uiis, and where 
ho conceived, and obtained the chief embelUbhinetits foi. 
most of the literary labours wdnch he afterwards executed. 

In 1773 he published bis first work, .The Regal ami 
Ecclesiastical Antiquine:- t>f England, cuniiiining the icpre- 
seuiations of the English monarchs from Edwaid the Lon- 
fessor to Henry Vlll.,* a thin volume in quarto; n new 
edition of winch he published, with a Supplement, in 17 ' ^ 

In 1774 he published the first volume ‘Ito. of what hr 
'vailed * Horda-AngpJ.‘Cynnan, or a complete View of the 
Manners, Customs, Arms, Habits, &c. of the hihahitaiitb of 
England, from the arrival of thoSa.voiis; the second vo- 
lume of which appeared m 1775, and the third in i77»i. 

In 1777 and 1778 ho publKheil liis * Chruniclc cf Eng- 
land,* in ‘3 vols. 4to. He had intended to bring thi^s work 
down to his own time in hix volumes, but nut meeting with 
the encouragiuncnt ho looked for, he stopped at the Nor- 
man ikmquest. 

Ills next work was ‘A Biographical Dictionary, contiun- 
itig un Account of all the Engravers Irom thoeaihest pcnoil 
to the present tir]^r....dlu.«traled by engravings.* 3 vols. tto.. 
I..oiidon, 1785 atuf lTSf); a work very creditable to bis judg- 
ment and industry. 

In 1790 an aslliinatic cimiplainl rendered a country rosi- 
dence necessary, when he reiircd to Bacon’s farui in Ilrrt- 
ford.8hire, whcie he employed a part of his lime in engnmug 
a series of plates in illustration of * Pilgrim’s Progresh.’ 
Hero he remaincKl for fiiur or five yekrs. 

In 1795 ho returned lo Ijoiidon, and began •\dltvtiog 
matcrkiU for his • Complete View of the Dress and Habits 
of the People of England from the establishment of the 
Saxons in Britain,’ tho first volume of whicli he publishod 
in 179G, and the second in 1799. 

In I HU I he published the last work he lived to complete, on 
‘The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England.* 4 to, : 
reprinted iii IS 10, 4ti>., and again in 8vo. edited by William 
Hone, in 1830. 

He died, in narrow circumstances, in Ciiarlos Strerd. 
Hatton Garden, Ociobcr Ifith, lS0‘i. He left some manu - 
scripts in the jiossession of his son, from which ’ Qiktii Hoo 
H ull,* a romanoe, and * Aniient Times,* a dfama, VMl‘i. 
I ‘into.; and ‘Tho Test of Guilt, or *IVaits of Anticnt Supir- 
siition, a dramatic tale, with llie Bumpkin’s Disaster, &c/ 
4to., have been since published. 

NichoU, in his ‘IJierary Ancixlotes,’ whoso account wr 
have principally followed, enumerates (voh v., p. fiMi' .i 
comidemblo number of single plates which Mr. Stnm cii- 
graved and published, as well as a few pointings in oil and 
drawings. 

, STRUVE, GEORG ADAM; was bqrn at Magdeburg, 
on the 2Gtli of Sept ember, I ft 1 9. His father, the proprie- 
tor of Wandesleben, was judgo iu tho supreme court of the 
duoby of Magdeburg, The family of Struvo came ungirifillv 
from Brunswick, in which the grandfather of tho subject 
of this sketch possessed nn equestrian fn f. Some .4 tlic 
ancestors of the mother of G. A. Struve hail Mocupied hi:»h 
judicial otfif'cs, and otlicrs had puj&ued, wilh suci^'Si^, the 
career of University honours, 

Struve’s father was too much occupied by hi^ judicial 
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iluticd U) supoviritf Uui nui'.ulo Uv.tiiils i){ hU soil’*- oilui'a- 
tiiin; lull his ;alK.ui\Ml anxiously lo uiisiil »liiVo- 

luuial f^iC'U^^s into Ji; i inlhiit inintL Ho rmnvctl | 

lion in Iho (ii>J t^loiiu-nts ol' Laiin, and oihov bianidiob of 
knowlcdi^i', ni ilio lyct iim of Magdebur;;. unrilho atlainod 
his eleventh )oiir. lu i63u ho was s^ent to iho gviuiiasiuni 
of SobleusuifreTi, wheie ho romainod till Hib priu- 

ripal tutor Reyhov, a man of great roputation as a 
leaf lirr m ho, besides tfroundiii^r hua thoroughly in Greek 
and J.ut in, imparted to him some notions in philosophy and 
belleL-lettrcs. 

His family had suffered much during; these six years 
from Iho de sinietion of Mai^^lcdiurg by Tdly’s iirmy, and the 
devastritiou or'the diatri«-t iii whitdi tb.eir property lay. They 
led nil unsettled life f«*r several years, souietiincs in ow 
l-.wii. someurnos in another, nil the storm of war having 
d nil, cl into other proviiif.es,thcyvp.t)Uired again to lake up 
■heir abode at. llTagdeburg, Not long afrer their return, 
(h“)rg Adam arrived at the lioiise ot In’* parents a few days 
‘-'v.ner tlnin he was oxpocled. fSix yi.ars hud so completely 
^ hjiiigf d h'i.s appearance, that hf was received as a stranger 
])oiIi by his prnimift and Mstsf?, who did not recognise him 
' ijiil b.f <tcflf\red hinistif 

i;i June, tG.MG, Si ruve entered the University of Jena, 
riic lastf winch he had acquired for literature and 
‘■(•ifiiff, under his schoolmabter, prompted him, although 
tlu. lii'.v was his 'professional study, to devote a goed 
dv .d of Tunc to the philosopliicft] classes. Tie attended 
ihf leflurt-^ of Philip llerst uvvju ethics; of Hamel Stahl 
ep.oi lujj;ie and TnelaphVMO* , of Johann /eisold upon 
piiys't.s ‘ of Johann ^l.cbaol Hehlcrr upon oratory unci 
riibior). Those were bxdiichcs of knowledge which the 
jurist-' <jf his tlav were only in a few rare instance.^ be- 
y^iuiiiiig U* euUnale, but bo found, in aftor-hfe, advantage 
jirom ti.ib pttliniinary intolleclual dii:ciplinc. Kven at this 
t arly ago, it wo may credit the iiarralive of his son, he had 
• aware of the iniportanl lights u hich a study ofliistorv 
Vr.i', cMloulatod to till'd w upon the iloclrini;.s of law, and the 
uUaiiiage a lawyer iniirht derive from enluvaring a logical 
piecisiiia ui the ^lalemefil of his arguments and an elegant 
dfiioii. Sn slKuig w;ts his sense of the latter rcquisflc, that, 
ill iiihlition ( V the public lectures on rhetoric, lie attended 
/liviite da&sos for pvactic.ixl exercise in oratory. Seeing 
uKo bow much depended in law upon precision of lam 
. jufje. he extended his inqmric-s into the field of philology. 

Ail lhes<" pni'suits however w’erc earned on in suhordina- 
1 ..>n if bis lo'gai stinlies. He attended the locturos of Peter 
iht.lcacl}, Erasmus Ungebaucr, and Ortholpb Foniman. 
TIk iisf-inonl!oriCil was a relation of Struve’s mother, and 
)lic young man had been confided to his buporiMtondence, a 
li’iiVi. which he conscientiously discharged by a watchful 
'iirertion of liis pi’vatc studies. Struve had no relish for 
thr* >vild nioiTinient winch then, even more than in modern 
tii.n V. was 'diuracteristic of the German student. He seems 
b) li.ivfc been of a quiet and even liuinl disposilioii, for a 
liighl tliai he got from some soldiers, when a marauding 
-‘-.‘Aiy iiluridcred .Icna, soon after his arrival at the Univor- 
Mt>, unpaired his health sensibly for several years, liis 
-ril'j)n.ach;d)lo conduct iirepossosscd the profes.sors in his 
f’lvuor; and the distinguished appearance he made m a 
'ii-puMfimi which ho iiiaintaine^ in the philosophical fa- 
x-.iiiy, i-ii his the.«is * Do Victoria et Olailc," m lu38, ra'sed 
cxpcctaiious of his future crniiunice. .He qmitod 
-b ill oil iho n th of September, Kb'M, and his public certi- 
ficate fi .'in the lieud.s of the University whs more tlmti usu- 
jily llattenng. 

JTh rcniHined upwards of a year in his fiithcr’a house for 
llio purpose, of re-establishing his health, which had not yet 
i t:covort;d ifom the effects of the shock above alluded to. In 
tiio )evir Ihii he entered himself at the University of He! m- 
.st 'ult, where bo remained till April, 1(545. Ufcimann Guii- 
ruig was then in the vigour of hfe; Sli uve attended during 
the summer of »ijll his lectures on the his lory of antiout 
^.n rmany, lowhuh the • Germania of Tiudtus served us tt 
trxi book. In the win^u* of the same year ho heard Ru- 
fiolrili Dicpluild’s lectuvcH upon ‘genvalogia historica,’ as a 
I'.cfji'ien r.it or ronthuialion of (Jonriug s ; whose lectures 
x!po;i j' .litic.s bo iitlendod ui the same time. In he 
was !i uHiUilicr of a class to which (Joining expounded the 
Politics’ of Aristotle, llcmiich Habiie, at that time the 
most e»UTeiiii;d nmhan in Genmuiy, Juid ci wised to lecture, 
bill Struve wa-* fortunate enough lu he selected as ]ii« ama- 
luiciibia on some occasions, and heard the ‘Pandects’ explained 


b> lii-i Colleague Wescuheek. His relation with Conrad 
Horn W’as nior^' iutinialo, for his father had placed him 
inidor the immediate control of that ^irofessor, who cxorci.sed 
him, along with hisolbiM* pupils, unreir.iUingly in private 
dispulatimis. In January, Struve maintained a public, 
difiputalion in the juridiciil faculty, on u thesis * De Dainuis, 
iihs pimcipue qui» cx dolo, l-•ulpa, aut casu proveimint, 
harumque correct ionib us ot pn^'stationibua.’ And in July, 
1G43, he maintained one in the philo.sopIiical faculty, on a 
thesis *De Ducibu^ ct Comiiibus Imperii Germunici.’ In 
February, iG45, he again supported a juridical thesis *De 
Vindicta. Privuta;* and having been admitted to the ])reh- 
luinary examinations, received his licence as uundidato for 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Tw'o months thereafter, before he had completed his ■ifith 
year, he was appointed by Augustus, duko and aiclibishop 
of Magdeburg, assessor to the magist rates of Halle, on ollice 
which he rolaincd not quite a year and a half. In the 
month of February, 1646, he received as a matter of courso 
the title of Doctor; and in the December follovving be was 
called to fill the chair of law in the university of .lena, left 
vacant by the death of Fibigius. He was adantie l an 
assessor to the magisiracv in January, 164/; and in June, 
1648, an assessor lo the high court of iho circle of Saxony. 
Ho continued in the discharge of liis judicial and iicudcrnical 
duties till 1667. His opiiuons weie in great request hotli 
in controversies rehuing to public and those relating lu pri- 
vate rights. The town of Brunswick, being at that lime 
iin'olvod IP. a dispute regarding its privileges with the duke, 
requested Struve to undertake the manageniciU of their 
legal business; and he, having obtained the eon'^ent of tlie 
patrons of the university, was cippoinleil, on the ‘JMh of 
March. 1661, counsel in ordinary to the good town of llruns- 
wick for three yeai*s, with an annual salary of 306 dollars, 
becoming bound to advise its inugislrates in writing wlu'o- 
tvor called upon, and, if necessary, to visit the town four 
times m the year. The duke and tiwii having so! lied ilicir 
dispute by a eom promise, this connection was dissolved in 
December, 1663, At first Siruve lectured upon the ‘ liisii- 
lutes.* a duly devolving upon the youngest professor. As 1 il, 
seniors died off. lie was called in succession fo leclnie upvoi 
the ‘Pandects,’ the ‘Code,’ and uUiinalely u]H)n feudal 
law. Entertaining from his own experience a high opinion 
of the benefit to be derived ftoin disputations, he encomaged 
hU pupils to engage in them fivquenlly among iIumuscIm^ 
under Ins guidance; and in conibc of linu' ibe idea mp;- 
gc.sted itself to him of nuiking the young men nuiiniain iii 
succession disputatiuns on all the leading doctrine'» of tlu. 
branch of law he miglit be lecturing upon at the lime 
From a Bcrics of theses impugned and deleiuled in this 
manner arose his ‘ Syntagma ,1 uris Feudahs,’ (iiMt piihlishod 
in 1653, and hU ‘Syntagma Juris Civilis,' fipsi publ'.^^lud in 
1658. 

He received unexpectedly, in the vear 166 7, the appoinl- 
inebl of privy counsellor to the dukes of Weimar, and trans- 
ferred himsclAvithhis family to the seal of government in ihe 
month of Docembor. His disclnirgeof the duties of iln^ olliee 
gavo bO much satisfaction, that when the line of Sa\e- 
Altonhurg became exiinct in 1672, mid doubts were ontei- 
lairied whether the line of Gotha or Weimar had llio 
iieare.sl claim to the succession, he was s(dc(’le'd os ihe ihh^t 
; person advocate the cause of his masters. In ihecomluet 
of this delicate business he had the merit orgood lortuneto 
give entire satisfaction, both to the party lor whose intere»ls 
he acted, and that to which he was opposed. When tho lei- 
ritories of the liousc of Weimar were dividetl between the 
broiliers, he remained in the service of the duko i>f Wcmiur. 
Notwithstanding the load of“puhlic businesK which devolved 
upon him during this period of Inn life, he contrived to find 
Bomo time for the literatuieof his ^ofession. He published 
in 1669 answers to objections which had been urged iigaiust 
some of the doctrines maintained in his ‘ Syniagnia Jurib 
Civilis,’ a work which had however been completed before bo 
loft Jena, lie comnilod his remarks on the ‘ Imnio’ of 
Gothofredus, which his son Burkhard Gotthelf published 
at Frankfort oflor his deatii, lu 11)68 he published ‘Jus 
Sacrum Justinianeum.’ 

The Ordinariusof tho Judicial College of Jena died in 
1674; and notwithstanding tlio active competition of llio 
most distinguished German jurists for so honourablo and 
lucrative an employment, Struve was selected by the 
patrons of the university us the best qualified for the oHicc, 
along u it h which tho professorship of cuuon law was then uni* 




formly liold. On Uio 2Sth of July, he made with liU family j 
a siij'i (»f triumphal entry into Jena ; for the citizens and ! 
tiie fuembets of the university met him in procession nt some 1 
fIist;«rujo from the town. The important oiiicos to which ha 
iuid been appointed be continued to fill till his death, 
rtlthoiujh the aelivo di>chaixeof (hoir duties was interrupted 
fur a lime by the ailaiis of the regeucy of Jena, 

On the death of IJulve Bernard, to whose share the duchy 
of Jfiia had fallen at ilu* partition of the Weimar torrito- 
Ills son Jol’aiin Wilhelm, a minor, succeeded. His , 

u. 'iflc Jolmnn Krnest of Weirnar was guardian, but it was 

■loiMuel expedient that a peinianerit council of regency 
sii<;uUl sit at Jona. Slrnvc appointed president of this 
body ihc end of August, 1680. In virtue of this 

appoinlmcnt, the whole burden and responsibility of the 
vcncral oxerutivo government of the tern toiT, the discharge 
of the nuiiiistorial business, .nnd the management of the 
finaiiciis, fell upon his shoulders. Ho was obliged to reliri- 

u> another the discharge of his professorial duties, 
ro^erving Imwcver his appi llaie jurisdiction as ordinnrius. 
S»« many carcrt naturally distracted his attention from his 
<ivV!i private concerns, which were cnrusidorably dilapidated 
ill con-'iiquoiico of Ins eUnution. His pre-eminent position 
loo exposed him to miiHi nMle\’ulenrc ; but ho laboured in- 
<lcfatigably, and g.ue satisfaction liotli to the duke of Wei- 
iiirir. and to tlm dnUe of Kiseiiach, wlio at liis death suc- 
ci.cdcd liim in tlio regency. The young duko of Jena died 
towards lln* (doMi of If.'jn, not loiig after a partition was 

■ wpeed to by ilie hues of W^Miinir and Kisetmch, and the 
c miicil ^'i* ii-gein'y being di?.sol\ed in consci|U4 ncu, Struve 
was lo.sloiv'l to his aea'lerniciil functions- 

His life at .Iona, both before und after this interruption, 
tliongh a busy was a uniform one. As privy c^juiisollor ho 

■ itiendcd every oonsultution to which ho was summoned by j 
liio dukes his musiors. As O^liuarius he presided both in 
;lie ord'nary and iii»|Joliafc iiilmnals of Jena. He pre- 
].ari'tl opinions in rcid\ to the rnaCd addrcsscfi by nuiuoi’ous 
jipi-i.'o nils oilhc;* i!) the J udicj.ij tkdlcgc of Jeiat or to him- 

.t jii'liViduvdly. In addition to those aocupaiions, he 
fiithi’ulU expoundi'd to lus pupils the doeUine.s of the 
f‘:oiomi.“il law a* thou recnvod in ♦he courts of the Pro- 
ti 'ii ii.i sbiio.i of Gv'rminy. ..\ftor the dissolution of the 
ho did not a enter rhe academical chair, but 
loiitinucd ncvtnlln with uiuibated diligence, to urge on 
flic litc' jM v u (<h I Takings to which his professional duties 
li.id I ' 'njjcul him, and which, wen whilst aoling as vice- 
! ■. ' :o- bad nut ucgU'iMcd. Ho prepared a new edition, 

.‘.U Holes explaiiiiloiy" of the pOinis in which the Lutheran 

viatcd from the lloiuan Catholic system of canon law, of 
W'lerius Audit a’-; ii catiho on that branch of jurisprudence, 
winch lio used as a text-book; but it was not published 
Id! Jibsii, when other cares provculod him from couunuiiig 
hft lectures. The chief auibilion of his later lifo was to 
hi'ingtho caiuniieal law of Protestant Germany into abetter 
;jnd more systematic fonii. With that view he projected 
various works; but on account of their extent, and thointer- 
luplions ho cxporicneed, only fragments of them were com- 
pletetl, A projected ‘ J urispnidonlia Canoiiica,’ after the mo- 
del of his own M urisprudentia Roma iio-Ger man ica,’ remained 
a mere project. Of a coinploto •Coramcnlary on the Five 
Books of iiu» Decretals/ only that which relates to the fifth 
hook, * Do DcHclis/ was published, at Jena in 16UI ; it ap- 
pears that his son Georg Gottlieb acted as editor. It >vas 
his intoiitiun to treat tho doctrine of marriage in a much 
fuller iiiaiuier in his annotations on the fourth book : valuable 
liuifenals \> CIO collected for the purjwse; and he had resolved 
making liis sou Buvkhard Gotlhelf digest them under his 
t)\Mi Mijicrintondeuco and direcliow. but the young man 
prefcrroil afeepting the invitation of his brother at Darm- 
stadt, as has been noticed in the preceding article. The 
materials for a projected frealise ‘De Caosis ot Bene- 
lieiis Kcclesiasticis’ We in like manner leff unarrauged 
at hi<t death. The materials and plans of thogreal stnic- 
iinv he cMjntcmplated alone survived him. HeWound time, 
amid all his labours, to compile a system of the rommon 
law of the* Empire in the German language, a work which 

v. i'.s under taken at the request of Duke Ernest of Gollm. 
and puhlished in 1089. It was the first German treatise of 
the kind, and gave a severe shock to the prejudices of most 
of Ins contLMnpornrit*s. The autumn befoi*^ his death ho 
undertook topropuro an edition of the ‘Crimiimlia* ofCnrp- 
i'oviiis for a Leipzig bookseller, but death pre\eiilcd bun. 

'liis son reqiarks llml his energy and love of life scciucd 


materially to abate after the shock he received t>y il.o -loath 
of the young duke. He contmued huvvevcr wiih-iut uitiM- 
misaiun the arduous dut:ei uf Ins olhcc, and was soizcit m 
court with the illness whicli earned him olV in lus^ ihau 
twenty-four hours. It was a maxim which he was fonU of 
repeating, that ‘ theOrdinanuh of J omi ought U> die slanduig.’ 

Georg Adam Struvo was twice married, llis fiiM 
wife was the daughter of Christopher Philip Richlcr, whom 
he succeeded as Ordinarius. They were married un ilie Gih 
of November, J 048, and lived together fourteen years, din ing 
which time sho brought him eight children, all of whom dmd 
before him except two, FriedVich August, who nihi-riied 
the pi'operty of his maternal grandfather, and died two years 
after his father, aii<l Johann Wilhelm, a praclihing lawyer 
of considerable eminence, long resident in Darmjsta<li, of 
whom mention has been mado in the preceding ariiclo. 
Conscious that his professional (hitie.s incapacitated him from 
paying the necessafy attention to the educatigu of lus children, 
Slruv’e, soon after the death of his fir^t wife, began tu look 
al>out for a second. His choice fell Upon Susanna Beriicli, 
daughter of a distinguished lawyer rchident in Drebdoii. 
They were married on the last day of October, I0«3; and 
she survived him six years. She brought him ^evcnU:ell 
children, of whom four sons and one daughter survived him. 
Three of the sons. Georg Gottlieb, Burk haul Golihelf, 
and Friedrich Gottlieb, embraced tho lugal ]jrofuftsion, but 
only the second attained to any eiuinenco. Krnst GuilboM 
was a practising physician m iJvuiiBvvick. Two of Struve's 
daughters mairied UiW'yci -. : that ho descended from one 

line of jurists, apd was the pio{;enitor of another. 

His published works aro— ‘ Syntagma Juris Fciidalis,* 
Jencr-, ibid., 165‘); Frankfort, 170^1-4. To the hilcr 

edition^ arc appended ‘ Obscrvaliones fcudales jiixia s\!i- 
lujmalia jurks feudalis ordineni digestm;’ ‘ Deca^ Cohm- 
lioruin et Respousornm Feudaliuin .* and ‘ Centuria Dcci- 
sionmii, qumnara res fcudales, qua?nam allodialis,' ‘Syntag- 
mata Jurisprudentiffi Civilis,* Jenie. 1665 (frequently ic- 
printed); * J urispnidentja Romano-ncrmanicii Forciihis,’ 
Jena% 1670: * Jus Sacrum Justinianoum, siveProgynuiai- 
raata ad Ti lutes pnorcs Libri i. Codicis/ Jena\ W>ijL--,4tM. ; 

• Evolutioncs Controversiaruin in Syutaginala Juris Civilis 
comprehensarum,’ Jenm, 1660 ; ‘ Tiiga Dissertationum : de 
Vaidicta privata et rctorsione juris iniqiii; de acdificiis 
privatw; et do annona,\Tenir, 1670; ‘ Dl^serl^uionL‘^ (Jn 
ininaUb XVI. in aca^tium Salana publicai disquisitioiii pruc- 
positw/ Jeu«. 1071 ; ‘ Deciaionus Sabhathime, Canonicio 
et PracticoiJ ; Seloptiones dc Conveiuionibus et Coiiiraeiis,' 
Jen®, 1677, 4lo. ; ‘ NolmetObservationes Theorelicai. (Jano- 
nicto et Practice, ad xVntomi Maltbaei Tractutum de Sm «‘cs- 
sioinbus,’ Jenm, 1678, 4to: ‘\'aleni Andrea? i>es«:elu Kreto- 
inata Juris Cunonici, oiim unimadversionibus/ Jen®, iom) and 
1601, 8vo.; * Dissertatiu Jiindica de Invoculiotie Numinis 
Divini,* Jensp, 1682, 4lo,; ‘ Jurisprudentz, oder Vcrfasbiing 
del* Landublichcn Rechle/ Mersburg, 1680, 8vo. ; ‘ LonimeM 
tariusadLibrum V. Decrctalium de Delictis, Cura Georg,, 
Gottlebii Struvii,’ Jen®, 1691, 4to, 

The writings of Georg Adam Struve indicafo a mind 
which, as far as it could sec, saw distinctly and coircutiN. 
Hebelongo<h notwithstanding his studies in }i]iilo-^oj)lty and 
history, rather to the race of jurists whicli picccdcd hini, 
than to the rnoro ac<‘oiiiplishod race which succeeded linn. 
His historical erudition is ^cry deficient in criticui dis- 
crimination; and 111 ' hiliouvs painfully to toriuio the de- - 
trines of law into tho lormula* of scholastic lupic. Ir w.i.s .i-, 
a practical lawyer that he distinguished himself; a elm 
racier for which perhaps even the limited iiingo of 
mental vision peculiarly qualified him; but toward-, ihe 
formation ofwdiich his robust yet tranquil constitution hi.r’i 
of mind and body, hi.s clearness of apprehongion, self po*- 
sion, and moral courage, but above all his Ingh and pure 
sense of moral ibctiludc, were invaluable ingrudienisS. Jls 
iniiuence in the development of German jurisprudence \^,;s 
exercised as providing judge in au important appellaUi tri- 
bunal; as a eonsuUiug lawyer whose opinions were highly 
valued thioughout all Germany; ami as a judicious foinur 
of tho minds of youth. He worked more through the 
jurLsts ho trained, than by his own w'orks. Gcoig Ad.im 
Struve was one of those robust, quiet, powerful n.il mes w h r i: 
aie of nuutj importance in society than nuui-n niiis i f thi' 
more gku’i^S personages who engiu*ss the auiirrilion of 
tho iniiUiludo. 

iPir Sfnwfani\ siro dr et Si »’ if 

Adwni SiruvUi lllusiru quoitUam J.v/ce. vv' ./ -/h' 
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justa pf^rsoivii ir. filius Burcanl GtMhclf 
>S/?7/r<, Jeu£T', ixyml .? iliiuiisi’ai Hiolkiiitii, 1705.) 

STRl'VK..lUJ??KMAHD OOTTHKLF, ihiivl sau by 
tho .au-i a^c of Gyorj; AiKim Struve, wus born at 

AVnmar tai ti,'' 'it’Uh of May. in ibo jt-ur 1671, aiwl was 
t*arriL‘'.l .If’.ij. \^hen bis faih.r tian>forrcil bib rej.i<lc*nrt; 
to llril v'uiwr.-ity, oa icecivini; iho ujjpoiulmunt of Or<li- 
nar;ii:> c;f ‘.jv^ Jadii-ial Collo^o there, in 1674. Groat paius 
waie lak. n with his edueutiou by his parents: iiuilin after- 
iilo Slnno ofloji ficknowlodj^od bn* ublisations to Johaim 
Fiif.liub Duiro. who bad the cliar^o of hisi olemonlary 
An incident nionikuied in the Moinoir of his 
fhlhev, wliicb ho published in 1 ri>j, almost leaves the im- 
pression ibai the obi gentleman treated him ip boyhood 
biic a fivoiiviro plaything. Tho last time Georg Adam 
Struve prc- di l at "the creation of a number of doo bus of 
biw, in tile y<-ur 16^0. be commanded lJurkbard, tlic-n a boy 
of Uiiio years iiT\ly, to make bis remarks, and pul questions 
with tin* rest of ibo assembly. 

Not |oni>' afU'i’ tins event tbc boy was sent to the gymna- 
sium at ZeivZ, and eoiifidcd to the care of Cbrisiopher 
tJ^elliirlus, rector of the institution. Young Burkbard made 
bini'-elf .sw useful to bis preeeptor, bolb in bis private study 
au<l in ilio public iibrary, that ho gained his conlideiiee 
Milliejcmly to be employed as an asMstanl upon the bor- 
reetod ami enlarged edition of Fabers ‘ Lexicon,’ which ho 
hud undertaken to publish. 

ISurkhavd Gotthelf Struve, having attained his soven- 
l»‘^uith >e.;ir, velurned to Jena tor the purpose of com- | 
mencing Ills imiveisity studies, ui 1J86. liis father, who I 
wa^ thou ongvt'S^'od with ihe jahouvs which foil to his share 
u.s president of the rcgeuc} of tho duchy of .lena, had rclin- 
qiwohed fur a lime tho active discharge of the professorial 
ottioe At the urgent request of hi.s son however Ite run- 
sented to give private instruction, on WednesdavA and 
.Saturday.^, tv) him and eleven of his young ass. k.mii to.?, in the 
M.s|cm of Romano- Germanic law recognised by the tribu- 
nals of Germany’, and the plan <»f tuition pursued was to 
cxaiTiino the pupils upon the elemeniary treatise on this 
branch of law compiled by their inslrucmr, and to exercise 
them in arguing upon controverted doetrinc.s, Burkhard 
attended at tho same time the prelootiona of Johann 

H. 'irtung and Poter Miillcr in Roimni law. He seems 
however to have been a more as.siduou.s frequenter of the 
literary classes of Jacob MiiUor, Andreas tScliinidt, and 
rapecially of Georg Sohubait, then rector of the Uuiver- 
Miy, under whose presidency he held, in JGSO, a public dis- 
putation upon some theses appended to his dissertation 
* Do Ludoi Equestribus.* Not long after be disputed in 
tlie juridical faculty on the legal doctrine.^ ’ De Auro Klu- 
V -atili ; ' and on both occasions ho is said to have iraprosbcd 
his auditory with udmifation of Itis precocious talents. While 
tau.s engaged, he did not neglect pursuits more con.^onaiit 
to the tastes of his aaie, country, and academical associates, 
lie Icanied d uicing, and was for a time a frequent aUon- 
dicjt in the feocing-pchoul. Tiring however of these pur- 

he devoted hiraa>clf with ardour, in bis leisuro hours, 
f.» the study of the French language. In tiiu Memoir of his 
fatisiM-, ahead) alluded to, h« mentions that about this lime 
t)«. vvu eniplovod by his father in a collation of his Latin 
111 ' s let' ‘ .1 urispiudeutia Roinano-Germamoa Foreusis,* 
’vnli hu v.t.rlv on the some subject m German, to .show 
ili.it tho - 0 ..^ wa'^ not a mere translation of tho other, but a 
diPcr.-ul wurk. The statement which Burkhard drew up i 
viii lu.s i.i vasien was meanl to he inserted lu the pleadings i 
oi tho pubhsiier of the Creruiau work, against whom the 
p'lbiishoi of tho other haiUbroiu<l»t un action; but it was 
puhli.'Nhoil, 111 u lator period, by the booksoUor. as»a pvelaccj to 
a now oiiitiuu, without tho compiler's knowledge or consent. 
An o\ou i'-.*‘ of this kind, and the ixqmtitions under his 
father, wi'ie wt II calculated to impre.S5» the feadiug doctrines 
of the law upon 1 ih memory, 

Tovvanl , ihu chi.,o of the .same year in which he main- 
tame.l hi.s first puhh.- disputations, Burkhard Gotthelf 
Siiuvo n?pamvl io iho nniverdty of Helmstiidt, for the 
purpi>60 of Ptiidying tusmry under Heinrich Moiboni, and 
oivii law under Geovj; Eugdhrcebt. After a voaFs roai- 
dfovc liloIriissl.idt he went to Frankfort oh the Omn*, in 
v)r*kv to ])rc>fit by IIk'. inslruulions of Saimifd Siryk and 
Peter Sebuh. During bis sioirUj at b'rankfiirt he engaged 
in a conlrovcisy which h fl him to appear for the first time 

I . 1 print. An obscure jutisi of the nauu; of Schiiogas had 
pabli^-hed, in 108^1* a Iroatiae ' De Concursu Lreditorum,' I 


in which he eilacked some dootrines laid down by the- elder 
Struve, in his ‘ Institutes of Forensic Law,’ reaardiiig ilio 
classification of creditors and the right of properly in 
dowry. Burkhard assorteci the correctness of his father’s 
views in a p:uiq>hleT, which he calleil ‘ Slruvius non 
Erraus,* and wliieli, to judge by the warmth with wbicb 
he speaks of the controversy at a nmcb riper age, must 
have beon rathor bitter. ►Schnegas replied in tlui same 
strain^ but his young antagonist was indmxjd by the advicii 
of older and cooler I'nends to allow the matter to rest. 

In 1691 SU>k having accepted of a chair in the univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, Struve returned to .leua, and was soon 
after sent to Halle by hU father, with a view to his atlend- 
ing tho sittings of the supreme court there, in orilcr lliuL he 
might make hicuself master of the fortns of process. Tlic 
dry details of legal pviiclice were repulsive to a mind earl;, 
acemstomod to the seif indulgent habits of the abstract stu- 
dent, and to the applause aUendani upon .skill in mere hu^- 
rary eeuti*ovcM-sy. Instead of lre<iiu'nling the court, ho 
directed himself almost exclusively to tho ihcovy ami anti- 
quities of public and feudal law. In curb .n fratno of miiid 
ho lotil a v^ilhng ear to the indncemcnts held out b;, an 
elder brother to make a lour to Belgium, and ufltrwards 
join him at D.irni.siadl, whore ho was eslahlislied as u prac- 
tising hi\vv4‘r. He in cousoqnenco vi.sited in succession 
Gotha, tho Hague, Amsterdam, Uotlordam, and Ijcydcii, and 
was every whore, on account of Ins tathor's reputation, knull) 
received. He afterwards confessed that his thouglils during 
this journey were rather dislrsictod by the gaiety {ind sphoi- 
dour of the towns be visited, than oarnosily bent upon e\ 
tending his knowledge ; nor was this very unpardonable m 
one who bad oni> completed his twentielh year. He did 
however derive some l>eiiefil from the conver.saiiun of dis- 
tinguished scholai's in Utiechi and Leyden. 

[ At the request of his brollior ho repaired to Franbfoit to 
1 take charge of some business for the transaction of wlii<-li 
ho required a confidential agent in that town. If was fho 
time of the fair, and tho novelty and bustle of ilio scene ivfl 
a lasting mipressioii upon SliMive's mind. Tlie allaiis 
which required his presence iliorc being arraiigi'd. In: 
returned hi the Hague, and, the first distrmnion of (ravt iling 
hating worn off*, settled to study. The favourite pursuits of 
the Dutch hlorati extended his field of iiiqinry. Un th** jum 
hand, tho Hague being then a cenlre of an active diploniacv, 
bis investigations regarding public law were etuihici] lo 
assume a more practical and real character. Tim Hieiiuy 
pursuits loo of his new associates livid more of tlio lone of 
society than those which prevailed in the (renuan univei‘;i- 
lies. On the other hand, the muaeuni^ of Holland, and 
espccicilly the colleclions of coins and other antiquities, at- 
tracted him to inqnirie.s fo) wlm h his investigation^ into (ln- 
antiqnitus of feudal law bad in miiiio me.muie prep.ueii 
him. During his residence at the Hague he was indcfanga- 
hle 111 Ins visits to ail ihe museums ami libriiiie-s, and m 
bis study of tho periodical literature, wlncli opcoeil in :i 
manner a new M'orld to him. Ho imulc for Iniiisolf a con- 
siderublc collection of coins and antiquities. While tiuis 
engaged, and projecting a tour thiongh Spam and Great 
Britain, he was seized with a violent illness, which inter- 
rupied his pursuits. 

On Ins recovery be rejoined bis brother, and was em- 
ployed by him at various rimes to conduct actions for liiin in 
I Ibe courts of Darmstadt, Stultgard, and Ca&!»el. He was 
ludnml about this lime by Hie fair promises of a Livonian 
nobleman to undertake u journey in his company to Sweden 
for the purpose of obtaining a more intimate acqnauiianco 
with fbc antiquities of Scandinavia. Stvu'vc wilii this view 
proceeded to Hamburgiwhcre be w as to be joined by Iiim com- 
panion. The count not making bis appcarauco Tiowevcr, he 
returned to bis brother, and in the .samo year ( IfiO-.i) vi.sited 
Wetzlar, for the purpose of obtaming, by allendiiig thi* sittings 
of the imperial court, a more accurate knowledge of the prac- 
ticMi of public law. While thus engaged, be was attacked by 
a more severe iUnoss than iho preceding; and some of the 
symptoms induced a suspicion that it was occiiMoncd by 
poison. No sooner was he convalemccnt than be received 
intelligenco of the jileatb of bis father, and was obliged to 
leave Wet/Jar in order to look after bis share in the inheril- 
ance. During the period wbirh elapsed between bi'-i (luit- 
ting the nniversiiy and his return to .foijiu, Ins mind, tliougli 
stimulated to greater activity and familiarised with obj«;cH 
of greater reality and iroponainxi than hud previously cn- 
I gaged his utlctition, had been dissipated and clistractcd with 
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ihfjir lUiiUiplii'ily. To the end of hi^ life, he occasionally 
exjuTssed roj^ret that ho Jied not, in ooinpliaiieo with the 
r.‘<jeest of his lather, remiined at Jena, to dipc^it uiidt-r his 
:liiectioti Ills collections for a coinnientary on the law of 
iuan‘.at<c. an o«*.eupatiou vvlnrh must have contributed loj^ivc 
him ini»re preeiaiun and more command over his thoughts. 

On his return to Jena, Sliuve found one of hia brothers 
eagerly engaged in pursuit of the jihilosophev’s stone. He 
wiis of a facile disposition, ils is apparent from an anecdiito 
i V* ieh'ii'^ in tlio Life of his father, of his incurring a robuke 
■ ;y lurlertalxint;; to solicit privately for a poison whuse con- 
I'M i under judicial investigation. Tins ea.sincss of 
u'jv»|M'r A\ first led him to join in his brother’s experiments, 
i'..i I lie iVeii/.y sei/ed him in turn, and he was soon as zealous 
:< (I adept as the other. As might have been anticipatod, 
ihe se.in h after ilm secret of making wealth ended in beg- 
Mnng both. The brother was only saved from a gaol by 
•Siiiive selling the collection of curiosities ho had made in 
nMlland. and even a part of his wardrobe. To the intoxi- 
« aii!>!i .if hi'i golvlen dreams succeeded a stale of misemble 
mIucIi lasted for two years. He secluded him- 
• If Inmi society, and uh-orbed hinibelf in the study of the 
S< ri[iliires and the theological writings of Taiilcr and 

WliL'U be recovored his elasticity of mind, lio found him- 
I'iC unable to oucounlcr the I'xpensc of following out the 
. jdL'mical CIO HI to which bis father had destined him. 
Some time ' l.i])scd before any prospect of employment 
■peiicd to h'm. In ir»:i5 lu* published at Frankfort on the 
M.tin some noii s on the legal doubts of Golhofiedus (known 
rooiig iorsse^ as the Iiinnu of Oothofredusj, from a mami- 
-cript of his father. In Jf)96 lie published a lellei* to bis old 
teacdiei (.'ellaniis, * Dt‘ Bibliothccaruiii hiiruraque Prcefeclis.’ 
\l lust, Id 11)1)7, he was appointed by the patrons of the 

M.T'-ily of Ji'Tia cuiator of the library. Upon receiving 
'..'ii- ajipoinlment. h(‘ opened piivatc cl-.u.ves, giving msiiue- 
. 'M, A(‘ •orclnig IKS Ills pupils desirc-d, in physic-', lIuMdciiienU 
f iho Greek Jaiigaagc, llom'ui anliquities, or hu%ti>ry. The 
o:i'il"‘r .f young nu n who attended him v\cited the envy 
'•f tho e-iahh^hod tcachcis, and drew ilown upon him tho 
w'liN*' ennoty o: iSchubiut. It w?i' f.unid necessary to pro- 
njinsi'U' with a tegitiTn'i‘» *ii as teacher; and for tliis* 
o'l !n*. in till* \e.vr 170-?. ili#} liegroe of 1 Joe tor of Law 
'.nd FhilM^ /piiy at (laih, the imiul fees being remitted at 
tho s*dicitfiiinp ' f {i:iU Cellnrius. 

As M- •) jti (.brjincd bis di.-grce, be tuok measures for 
I'li.i * • \i enroilrd as Doctor I-tCgens at Jena, and his 

,.4« ,ii pareor was one of iinuiloriuptcd i^uccfss. On 
III'* iiraih of Schohail, he was appointed to the chair of 
hist ;ry, and lip cuiiinjenceil the liischargo of its duties in 
I . o I, hy pohii-Iuiig a progranmia ' Do Viuis Historic-onmi/ 
imt (Ulivt-rin:* a public, eralion * Do nerniauorum in 

11 i.sieiiaini.' ill-- I'auiij as a publi<- teacher at Ifacteil many of 
the } jung laihihly frmn all pails ot Germany, and among 
lie IS Ihiiicn Krnci't Augustus, afterwards duke of Weimar, 
Having received, in 17 FA an invitation to the university of 
Kiel, lie Whs iiidiirod to decline, it by the patrons of Jena 
conferring upon him the office of historiographer to the uni- 
vcvsiiy, the lank of roiiiisellur, and the appoiutmcnt of 
< xliaordinary piofessor of law. He was promised the sue- 
l ession lo lh(5 ordinary professorship of feudal law, which 
hij actually obtained a few yeiiis later. In 1717 he was ai>- 
j'ninStni a privy coiinsollor by the reigning prim-c of Bairculh; 
and in 17.'H) be received the same ciSnpliment from the 
Saxon court. He repeatedly filled the office of Dean in the 
INiilosoplucal Faculty) and was thrico chosen rector of (ho 
umvcrsity. Ho died on tho ‘24th of May, 17;i8, having 
nearly completed his sixty-sevouth year. 

, Slruve was thiioe murrieiL Ho was united lo his first 
lyife, Anna KLi/abctha Bertram, daughter of an assossor in 
the court attached to the salt-works of Halle, in 1 7(12, wdio 
died in 17Q0, leaving him two daughters. Ho marrioU in 
1707 bis second Rogina Klizabetha Stiindler, daughter 
of the town-clerk of Nauniburg oa tlw Sala; the year of 
her death is unceitain ; she left no surviving children In 
1721 Vio megried Sophia Marta, widow of Ernest Friedrich 
Kittoner, a blurgyman in Quedlenburg, who brought him 
no children. 

Tho published wor s ofdlurkhacd Gotthelf Struve are 
very numerous. A complete list of thorn is given ui tho 
^Acla Eruditorum’ of Leipzig, published in 1740. The 
Iplhiwing are tho most important, eitlM^f on aocount of iheir 
ihbjocU and inherent interest, or of the indications they give 


of tho pr^rcss and direction of the author’s Ktudu-, Srrii- 
viusnon En-ans,’ Franc, ad Viad, Hi'M, Jlo.; ^ 

Numismaluni Anlitjuonuu,’ Jciuc, FPM, l‘2mn. : *FniM(,.;;s 
Desideria in Obitum SusanuK* Boiladn®, m.itris, piH.iHsirn;.-/ 
Jen®, ^VQ.: * Didaei Saavedvao AhvisscincsChnfeibrIu.M 
Pdlitischcn Prinzeii,’ Jciuc, 17oo, : * AutiquiiaiwiM 

Romanaruin Syntagma, sive de Hitibus saci is S> sterna ab ^ - 
lutius, adjecla Bibliotheca, Figurisa?nois,cl Indlcbus ikc*-';.- 
sariis,' Jen®, 1 700 ; et iiuctior-, 1729. 4to. ; ‘ Acta Literal la r\ 
MStis edita et collocla* (17 fasciculi ollated. w.ih ibc d.iti- 
1 7 lit on the title-page) ; ‘ Bibliotheca Juris Sclectu,’ J cme, 
1703 (frequently republished, uUimatclv with additions by 
Buder); ‘Introductio ad Notiiium Hoi Litornrim, et l.f-nin 
Bibliothecarurn/ Jen®, 1704 (contiiiiis the ‘Di.ssLMUitio do 
Uoctis Imnosteiilms,’ publnbed {separately by the auibor in 
tho precerhtig year); ‘BibliOibeca Piiilosnpbica m sims 
classes distributa,' Jen®, 17t'4, ftvo. (frtquonlly ropublishcd 
latterly with additions by Kabl) ; ‘ Scdocta Bibliotheca Ilr-tu- 
rica,’ Jen®, 1705, 8 vo. (republished with iidditious by Buder) • 

* Pii Manes Struviani, sou de Vilis clScriptis (looigii Adami 
Struvii,’ Jen®, 1705, 8vo. ; ‘ Suitagma Juris Publici Iinp» rn 
Romano-German ici,’ Jen®, I7l0,4tn. (ivpublisbed in J:il ; 
mid again much enlarged, with the lille ‘Corpus Juris 
Publici 1 . H. G./ in 173&); ’Syntagma Histori® Gv.i ma- 
nic®, a primd gentis origino ad nniium usqn<^ 1710,’ Jen®, 
1716, 4to. (subsequently published in an eulavsf**d form, with 
the title ‘Corpus Histori® Geiiuamc®. a priinu gcuiis ori- 
gine ad annum usque 1730, ox ^enuinib histonanim docu- 
iiieiitis, comvorum script* »ruui monumenlis, diplomat ibiis, 
ol ex aclis public iS, illrntratum cum variis observationibiis 
cl liguvis mneis, adjecto indice locuplelis^itno. vt opusciilis 
ad hisUii'am Germanicam faciciitibus ; puemis.sa est 
Chio.st. Gotti. Buderi Bibliotheca Scriptoriim Rerutn (h r- 
rnanicarum, easdem univeraum illusirantium,' Jen®, 1730, 
fob (a German translation of lhi.H work has been juihlishcd) ; 
'Ilistoria Juris Romano- JusliniBnei, Grroci, Gcrnianici, 
Cationioi, Feudalis, Criminalts, et Publici,’ Jena\ I7I.S, 
4lo. ; ‘Einleitung ziir Deutschen Reich.i Histone,* Jt ii®, 
17*24, 8vo.; ‘Corpus Juris Publici Academicuin.’ Jen®, 
17*26, 8vo (thrice republished); * Compendium Juris Feu- 
dali»,‘ Jena*, 172" add 1737, 8\o.; ‘ Kurtzor Entvvurfl’ zur 
Kiiilciturig zur Wissenschafl dcr Staateti vou DculSL’h- 
Jand,* Jen®, 1733, «vo. (the title of this work contains 
the Icim ‘seieiitia staiistica,’ the invetilioii of which has 
been attributed to Ajs^jiiwall); ‘Corpus Juiis Gentium, 
s-iNo Jurisprudeiitia Heroica cx Juri.i Nalur® et (Jeutium 
Argumuntis pctitum, ot iunumeris exempUs ex actis pub- 
liok. edilis et inedit.is, Insloriiuuuujuc moniunciitis, omnis 
®vi illuatratum’ (iln.> work occupied thirty yeais of its 
author’s lite, was left complete, but uiipiiblished, at hi{> 
dciitb. and appealed at Jena in 1743, edited by J, Aug. 
II ei fold). 

Much of the reputation of Burkhard (hdthoU' Stiuve 
during his lifetime seemt> lo have proceeded from hi-* per- 
sonal amiability, and from his usefulness as a general index. 
His stylo is heavy, and his thoughts scarcely ever engiual 
or striking. His services to the literature, of hisloiy ami 
jurisprudence arc great, but they are mainly the serMccs of 
an able librarian and index-maker. To him perliaps railii i* 
than to Achonwall belongs the merit of having given a more 
systomalic form to iho statistical branch of cdin ation as 
taught in the universities of Germany-- an imuoriant de- 
partment of information, but too apt to spread out into triMal 
dillhsenoss. 

{Aova Acta ErwJitoruw^ anno 1740 piiblicatn, L'|--.ji\ 
1740; Ad Nova Acta Eruditorum qnw Lipsitc puidinutinr 
Tonius iv., Lipsiax 174*2; Fit Manes Strttn- 
uni, sive de t''ita et Setipiis G. A. Strut it, Jcii®, 170.* : /)/ • 
liothhjue G^^njtdmqtfs^ tomes vui. el xliii., 

1724 and 1738; Martini Lqreuii Bibliotheca Jiot- 

dica^ Lipsi®. 1 757.) 

STRY, THE CIRCLE OF, iii the kingdom oftiali.ia, 
U bounded on the north and north-east by that of Hrze/au ; 
oa the south *east by that of Stanislawow; on tbc wi st by 
that of Sambor; and on tho south by, the kingdom of 11 on- 
gary. Its area is 2170 square milif'S, and ilic population i-^ 
probably not much under 220,000, of whom *'r 

14,000 are Jews, Tho whole circle is luountniiu'r.s, nu'l 
it is only on the north-eaat and norflJ-^vc^« >3 lo-. si' ** 
there are .some plains. The viillcvs beivu M tlur 

mountains arc however tolerably fiuiilul. ‘Djo piiu- 
cipal river is the Dniester, which however m'ly (lows 
through ihe nonb'^cast port of tbs circle ; the Stry falls 
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into tlio Dniester r*ORV '/vliarKo'^v*. Tlievo are nuraenms 
‘'inall nvers ami torrvMits. Af^iiruUuro is ivjl canieil oa lo 
any groat i'xunit ; liu^ inlnibiiants grow iRjwever coin, rve, 
builoyii ami ami a consiclevaMe rjuaulity of potatoes 
anil liax. The forests are extoii'^ive, ainl the consinuption 
t)f wood is \cn groat, partly for the salt-works, ami partly 
fv)r the 1 1 \/ 1 1 ' forges, Jlasst‘1 ohsereos that tlu) nuinher of 
catile of all Iduds was small, there being in 1SJ7 only ‘1146 
loirsc-, ‘.Pb<ri.'i oxen, !J5,3*.)2 cows, and sliecp. An 

oifnial t.ible for 1830 shows a very great incrc^v•^c, except 
ill tin* number of shoep, w/. 10,014 horses. 47,4fU oxen, 
4 4,029 cows, and 2l,9M sliccp. There are no maimlac- 
lurcs. 

Sray, the capital of the circle, is situated in n tolerably 
fertile and well cultivated country, on the left bonk of tlie 
river of the same name, over which there is a wooden bridge, 
h IS surrounded with walls and dite)ics, and is one of the 
he'-r. tow n> in Galicia : about Imlf of the mhabilRiits are Jews, 
7'iu‘ population i.s about 0000. There are one Roman Ca- 
tliolic. and one TJniUyl Gi*ook church, a synagogue, a castle, 
and several >('hools. 

(Hluiueiibacli, G<-nin>d(' dn" Oesterrcichi Sicken MoUftr- 
chir: Animyinous, Hjdori\rh~SlatisiUrhpr Umriss Vfin drr 
f h'stvrreichischfiti Monarchic; Oesterret chi ache National 
F.fh'jjHopndte.) 

srUY'CUNIA. a vegetable nlkiili obtained from the 
Stnjchnus Nujc oomica. m which it exists couibimKl with 
the" Igasuric or Slrychnie acid. Its properties aio, that 
it is colonrloss, inoaoious, erv^tadmo, bualterablc by expo- 
sure to the air, and cxirenioly bitter. It reipiires more 
tlvan (iCGO Um-, s its weight ci cold water, and 2500 limes of 
boiling water for solution. It is iusolublo ui abwoiute alco- 
hol or in njther, but in (uluted alcohol it is to a certain extent 
soluble, and the solution by spontaneous evaporation yields 
<*rv 5 tals in the form of tlieoetuliedrun,und of a square prism 
terminated by four-sided py ram ids, 

Tt acts like other alkal?s on vegetable colours, and neii- 
ti'iijses and forms salts with acids. It is extremely poiMui- 
ous ; one-eighth of a grain is sullicient to kill a dog, and a 
(juarler of a grain produces a decided effect upon a man. 
As usually obtained, which is by a tedious and complicated 
process, it IS probably mixed witli some another ex- 

tremely powerful vegetable alkali. 


It is conqxjscdof — 


Sixteen equivalents of hydrogen 

. 1 fi or 

G-.S 

Thirty equivalents of carbon . 
Three equivalents of oxygen . 

. LSti.. 

77*0 

, 24 . . 

10-2 

One equivalent of azole , 

. M.. 

. ii*0 

Plquivaleiit 

. 234 

100- 


il is rmployed in medicine. 

STRYtJHKIC ACID. This acid, as already noticed. 
•*xi-ts m the Sfn/chnoa Nna -vomica in combination with 
:^tr>' hiua. Tt is soluble bolli in water and iu'ttlcohol, and 
'na.% ail ac I rough lasle ; it produces no change in the solu- 
t'ons t)i the salts of silver, iron, or mercury, but precipitates 
iliobc of copper, <d a green colour. 

STUyCIlNOS (from crpvxvosX a name applied by Theo- 
]>hrastus and Dioscondes to a kind of nightshade', and 
udoptod oy Linmeus fora genus of planU bcdongiiig to the 
natural order Apocynaceo?- This genus has been made 
the type of a distinct order by Blunic, who ha^ been f* ji- 
lt. wud by Link, IX Don, and others. The principal diifer- 
euco llul It presents from the order Apoeynacem, to which 
It is referred by Von Martius, Brown, and Lindicy* is in its 
peltate seeds and simple succulent fruit. This genus is 
composed of trees or shrubs, which do not yield a milky 
jmec, and have opposite usually nerved leaves and coryni- 
ho-o Ihnvers; some of the species are poshc&scd of tendrils, 
and are climbing plants. The calyx is 5-i>artcd ; corolla 
tubular, funnel-shaped, with a o-parted spreading limb, 
which is \ Jilvatc in estivation j the stamens are 6, inserted 
into the throat of iluj oorollu ; ovary 2-conod, with a single 
siylo and civpitute stigma ; fmit a berry, pulpy inside, with 
a hard rind ; :;cods pcU.ito, numerous, attached to a central 
placenln, witli copious albumen, find foliaceous etnbryo. 
'J'ho ftpecR i are not numeroiiR, and are found principally in 
tin. ijnj:. Jill parts of Asia and America. Ono has been de- 
s,ciibc«l by Mr. Brown a native of New Holland. 

Strychnoa Nux-vemteu, Poison-imt or Ratsbane^ is cha- 
raclertsecl by its oval sliiiiiiig leaves 3-5 nerved, and its 
louml smooth berries containing many seeds. Tlic flowers 
are small, of a greenish- white colour, and are arranged 


in terminal roiymbs. The fruit, when ripe, is of the size 
and colour of an orange. Although the seeds of this plant 
yield an olkuh>iil, which i.s a deadly poison, the pulp of tho 
fruit is greedily oalen by many kinds of birds. Thu wooil 
of this plant is very hard and durable, and on that JircouiiL 
is applied lo many purposes by the natives on the coast (»f 
Coromandel and oihei places where it grow.s. For the me- 
dical properties of tins plant, see the article on that suh- 
jecl. 

<S>. Qcaring-Nut, has ovate or oval glabrous 

pointed leaves ; a deeply fissured bark, ana berries con- 
taining only one seed. It is an abundant plant in the 
woods and mountains of the Fast Indies. It has shiniui^ 
fruit, which is black when ripe. AVhen full grown, it 
attains a height of from lo to 20 foot, and, like the last 
species, has a very hard wooil. which is used for various 
economical purposes. The English name is derived from 
the use which is made of the seeds, which, when dried, are 
sold by the nativc.s for the purposes of c»t*aring mmhly 
water." 

iS. Si, I^naliit St. Ignatius’s Bean, lias ovate aculvi gla- 
brous leaves ; pyrifoirn fruit with many seeds, ami 1-Howerod 
axillary peduncles. It is a climbing shrub, withmit Iciulrils, 
heiuing long drooping white flowrio, which have llie scent 
of jasmine. This species is the If^natia otnara of Jannmus, 
but has been referred lo tlio present gi nu.s by later boia- 
nisf.s. It is a native of ( Vhin-Chma, the Philippine Island-, 
and other r.aits of Asia. Thi'. plant is e.alled topruta in 
India, and is used by the native doctors as a lemcd} in 
cholera, but is 'idminlsilered in cenjunclum with .lehin-e 
{Cocos Maldinca}. When ghen in overdoses, the s ymptoms 
are those of poisoning by birychina, as vertigo, conMiUiooN, 
Stc., and tlie remedy used f..r these effects js Icmi/iiado in 
largo quantities, which is said lo alibi d relief .speedily 

S, colubrina^ Snake-wood, or Snakc-poisou Nui, js a 
clirubing plant with .-^implo tenduls ; le.'iM's oblong or s)\:i’. 
obtUHW, 3-ncrvcd, shimiig; ovaries uinny-scedefl. li .s e 
native of the coast of Coromandel and of Silhet. ll 
small gvecnish-yellow flo'avrs, >;uul fruit as l.ug ' e.» an 
orange, of a yellowish colour. It w caliid iiy tlie Tel.ngit.s 
Na§u MusatJi, t\\\A is considered by 1 lie Imhaii fluelcrs as 
an effectual remedy for the bile of tl.e or ('nfnu d^ 

Capeifa, a well-known poisonous snake. lA.r this pnipes-! 
It used both exlLM'nally and internally. It should how- 
ever he slated as the result of the ohseivation of tlie iiso-t 
inlelligcnl travellers, that llicse vegetable leumd.es are not 
to he dependi'd on in cases of lutes of «ei pouts, and that 
where danger is apprehended, the only cllbciual uniedy 
excising the wound. The wood of this and other spLcus 
of the genus is brought to this counliy, and known under 
the name Lignum colubrintmi, 

S. 7/cM/d% Tjellck or U p:is Ticulc, lia» elliptical, acumi- 
nate, 3-nervecl, glabrous h’KV<‘.s, and i^iinple londriU, vvlii«-h 
are thickened opposite ilio sohtavv h'aves, This plant is 
a climbing shrub, and is a native of .lava, and is said to l.o 
the true Upas-tree of that country. It is nndoiihledly llie 
most pui:>onous species of the genus, .and yields |lu‘ gioatc.r.t 
quantity of strychnia. There arc* several other plants whieh 
are ealletl W the name of Upas in vanons parts of Asia. 
The nati\ca of Java prepare from lliia species one of the 
most deadly of the various poisons that^aro used liy baiba- 
rous nation.'., for producing death by the wounds occitsioiicd 
by their arrows. 

S. toxifera, Wooraly, Urarit or Poison-phuit of Guiana, 
has a climbing stom, thickly covered with long spreading 
reddish hairs; coarse, rough, 5-iierved, ovate, or oblong, 
shortly acuminate leaves; largo round fruit. This plant 
15 a native of Guiana, and was lately bronghi to tins Ciiun- 
try by Mr. Schomburgk. It had long boon fiu.spectcd that 
tlie poison used by the Aixiencaii Indians for tlieir arrow s 
was a species of Strychiios, but such is iho secrecy with 
which they gather the plant and prepare the poison, that 
all inguivies hod been frustrated. Mi. Schomburgk's long- 
slay in Guiana has enabled him to decide this point: by 
bribing some of the natives, lie induced ihem to guide him 
to a spot where their famous Urari flourlshod, and on arriv- 
ing at the place, found it to be the species of Slrychnos 
above describofi. In tho preparation of the poison, the 
Urari is not the only ingredient* but forms about half of Ilio 
bulk of the ingredients used. For a full account of the 
di^ioycry of this plant, and the mode of making the ^<iH)ison, 
with its clTectson the atiimnl economy, the reader is referred 
to Miv bchomuurgU's account of the Indian uirevV'poisoii* 
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iAn»hi/s t[f' Nahnal History, vol. vii., p. 407.) It is lemark- 
iliai'tho poisou prepared from this plant, though de- 
^tro>iiiur life bo rapidly when applied to a wound, may be 
iakun into flio sioinaoh in doses* of several grains without 
pi'iiducmg any ill elfeets, and it has even been proposed as a 
remedy m many di8ca.so. It must be admitted however 
that it Pi a dangerous roraodj to administer, as by coming 
in conlaot. with ttie slightest abrnsimi of surface or ulcera- 
tion, it might immediately destroy life. 

X p.sru(h’t]t4ina, Quiiia do Campo, has ahorl-.slalkc(l, 
oA-aie, rpiintuplcd-nerved IcnveB, which are callous at the 
tjdgo and smooth, or nearly so, above. It is a native of 
hi*a/il, and tonus a scrubby jilanl about 12 feet high, with 
a (‘.•aky bark. Its fruit i.s a smooth sliining berry of a. yel- 
low (lolour, I'onlaining only four seeds. This plant is not 
poi'ionou'^, atid is remarkable for its bitterness, which gives 
It a re'semhliince to the gentians and cinchonas. The fruit 
of this spccu'S is eaten by the native children. The fVuit also 
of.i !'p*j(:uis‘, S. brachiata, is eaten by d<*erin Porn, and that of 
.S?. St innsa, a M;d:ig:i'tli plant, is grecilily dovourod by swine. 

SrilYCIlNOS 

Ti t^ genus Sirychnos, consisting of about twelve species, is 
rcmiukable for continuing among these some which possess 
eiily iinld or benolicent, psopeilie.s while others are en- 
dowed with more potent and dostrudivo powers than almost 
any other inemhers of the vegelablo kingdom. This extra- 
<M*(linaiy diffcrenco is prchumed to be owing 10 ceiiam 

s] )<’cies coniJUMing only an extractive, whicdi is lonio and 
icbnfuge. while others I’onfam one or two alkaloids, which - 
aic oxiK Uieiy poisonous. This is true as far as the S. 
Xu\-\om!oa, S. Jgnatia, S. Culubnna, and S. Tieute are 
coiicenierL all of wiiicli contain either Stnjohnia or Bruci a, 
and some both oflhcso alkaloids ; but it does not apply to the 
S. loxifiMii (Schomhurgk), in which no alkaloid has been [ 
detected. It inuil be admitted however that the S. ioxife;*?., 

t] u*uL»l) cipKilly fatal with the others, produro'i death m a 

• ! .n\ PiiS way. Those pos.scssod of an alkaloid destroy life by 
.Ai j'uii'j; /ci'iffit: sj>>isfv\\ wlido the oi worary, or 

' /'-•rf V prepared fiom llie S. toxifcM), produces diametrically 
op.eisue fjJeets. a.-* t he muscles '-f vobo lary motion arc para- 
ti/s ‘il by ]t. The only sp?;cu.vs Irictly oflicinal is llie nux- 

»ro.« j. po7\im'ffn!. ttr mf^b . of which the seeds are cm- 
■ •'•>>cd, unu to ti»is 8i)ail bo at present contlriod. 

Siryehoos No\ \e/.uiea I'i a native of Coromandel, Mala- 
Jmr. Cesl ’t. 'oi Mihci puns of India, growing in samh 
[•t i! . .'.•.d vtra<ning the size of a tree, hut short, crooked, 

.!?. \ ■ iiu'.s twelve, feet m circumference, flowering in 

•* . .winy >;e:ison. Xho fruit is about the size of a St. 
Mn lnu r-i orange, with a hitler uslringeiU pulp, and coii- 
laimng ('according to Sir Whilclaw Auislie) from ihrco to 
five Mcd'). 'riie pulp may be eaten, but the seeds 3»‘e 
poiaonous and ulficin."*! ; •■■jch .'^erJd tlottish, or very 
slightly conc.M.e »»ii tlio -^ide of tlio umbilicus, convex on 
the .a'ncr, linckcned at the margin, peltate, about three 
liuvs in lhiekm‘.s.s, and r.loiheil with dense greyish, silky, or 
vt'hety hairs, which low\'udb the umbilicus are arraugetl 
111 cone.mtric idrcles. Tho testa or coal is thin, the 
iiueleus white or greyish, hard, horny, or cartilaginous, 
liipartiu? or divideil by a cavity in the centre : the embryo 

near the m.irgin of tlic seed, and its position is often iii- 
(liealed by a prominent point. 4 

Owing to the hard c.arlilagiiious nature of the setMls, they 
wie cxirt uiely diUicuU to reduce to pow'dor or to slice. Dif- 
fer.nit oKpedumls are adopted to accomplish this. They 
niiiy he exposed to the vapour of boiling water for two 
hauls, then chopped or biiced, afterwards diied rapidly, and 
ground in a iniU; or they may bo boiled in an iron kettle 
uilli a small quantity of water, then dried and pounded; or 
uu'ndy steeped ni water, sliced very flue, and then dried 
wild pounded. Merck boils thorn in a close vessel for 
twenty-four or lliirty-six hours with dilute sulphuric acid, 
by which iliey are tfompleiely softened. The mortar in 
w hich they are pounded, or the mill, should be kept covered, 
a; the dust ascending may prove deleterious if inhalcfl. Old 
or mouldy soedii should bo rejected, and consigned to tho 
lire, but npi thrown out, as they are dcstructivo to pigs and 
tiihiM' aiiimaU. I'lieir freshness .and excellence may be 
ludged of from the whiteness of tho interior when .nhccd. 
ri’.o oiUire seed is dcvdul of odour, but the powder has a 
piMiuliar one, somewhat resembling liquorice; tho taste is 
nauseously bitter. N ux- vomica should novor be purchased 
in tho stato of powder, as it is frequently ftdultenitod W'lth 
common salt or even emorv- nowdev, 
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In Tobago an oil U exprossed Iroiu the I'lcsh secK, uhir.’i 
is used for burning. 

The best analysis of Iho seeds of nux-vomiea is by - 
tier and Caventou {Annules Da Chimio ct Physique, p, 
142). who found — 

Siryebnaie (or igasurate) of siry china, 0 4 per ; 
stryehnatc of bruciii ; wax ; concrete od ; yellow colouimg- 
matlor; gum; starch; bas&onn; woody fibre; carbonate ef 
lime and chloride of potassium, in the ashes. 

It is on tlve stryclinato of strychnia, and, in a less degree, 
on that of bru'Mit, that tho active properties uf niix-vomica 
depend. Strychnia can bo separated and purified by ilie 
process given above. [Stkychma.] 

Five pounds of tho ;’,ecd.9 yield sixteen ounces of a 
watery extract, and ten ounces of an alcoholic extract, 
which however always contains some green concrete oil 
.soluble 111 mther. 

Nux -vomica seems to exert a deleterious influence alike 
over vegetables and animals; there is however a difference 
of susceptibility to its action in diflereni classes of animals, 
since u much larger quantity is neces.sary to dcsLiuy herbi- 
vorous than carnivorous animals. 

Tho degree of etlect varies with the quantity employed, 
blit it seems to be the same in kind, being condncl to the 
ganglionic system of nerves and the spinal ^'hord, extending 
as high up an the medulla oblongata, and, according to 
Floureiis, influencing even the cerebellum, but certainly not 
directly affecting the cerebrinn. llenco in fatal cases tho 
intellect is not di'^iurhed till the extinction of life. The 
decapitation of iiniiriiua docs not hinder tho characteristic 
action of nuX'Vjmica, while, on the opposite hand, tho 
removal J the spinal-marrow completely prevents its pecu- 
liar agency, oven though artificial rc.spiration bo mainlained. 

f-'roiu some experiments of Segalag, it appears aUo fu 
exhaust the irritability of the heart; for in aiiimal.<i he 
found that organ could not be stimulated to contract after 
death, and life could not bo prolonged by artificial bieath- 
ing. Nux-vomica differs from all narcotic poisons, by not 
exhausting the sensibility. During the intervals of the fits 
the sensibility k on the contrary heightened, and the facul- 
ties acute.’ ((.’hri.slison.) 

Three distinct degrees of action may he observed from 
the use of luix-vomica. In small doses the ganglionic sy.^- 
tem appears chiefly to be affected, and this so slightly, that 
any phenomena are siifbserved only in eases of di.sea.se, par- 
ticularly in hjslcrical ami weak persons. Tlie becielions 
are increased, both of the intestinal canal, the liver, the 
kidneys, and of the skin, accompanied with an increuso of 
appetite and improved digestion. 

It is in the second degree of action that the charactenslic 
effects of nux-vomica begin to appear, Tho patient expe- 
riences afecUng of weight and weakness in the movements 
of tho limbs, inducing him to remain at rest; while his 
mind is restless, sad, depressed, and anxious for solitude mid 
darkness, as he is peculiarly sensitive to light, noise, or tho 
movement of the surroumlmg objects. With au auginen- 
lalion of the dose, these phenomena are increased, and the 
contact of any external body causes a feeling liko an electric 
shock, the voluntary muscles arc no lunger iindvu* iheouii- 
trol of the Will, and the individiia'I stasrgers on ihu least 
attempt at walking. At the beginning of thc.se om urrcncc.'; 
tho pulse is hard and quickened; the gmu'i, checks, and 
eyes reddened, and the respiration move ficquent; but 
ivhen the nervous system is more affeitted, the hardness of 
the pulse subsides, the countenanco becomes of an ashy 
paleness, the eyes appear .sunken, articulation is diflicult 
and indistinct, breathing is laborious, and aocoropaiiied with 
violent spasms of the larynx, and the other muscles of lo- 
spi ration aro irregular in their action. After theaci symptoms 
have lasted six or twelve hours, they subside, and a great 
Increase of the secretions is observed to follow; itch nig of 
the skin, with much perspiration, even ai?companied wuli 
an eruption of vesicles or largo blobs ; the secretions of tho 
serous inembrauos, of the kidneys, and of tho mucous mem- 
branes, are sensibly increased, those of tho latter soineliincs 
becoming blouily. During this period the patient complains 
of heat in tho stomach and throat, of thirst, of foul Ui»te, and 
rancid enicUitioiis, with nausea, and occasional !y even vo- 
miting. While the augmented secretions are i.ikmg place, 
the more prominent nervous symptom.s disappear : and in a 
few days the sufferers recover entirely from the debility and 
e.xccs 5 ive sensibility. 

Tho thud degree of action raanifc.sts itself bvtofiinub an^ 

Vol. X\Til.-X 
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occurring ni iiuvoxysnis*, altoinwhu" wiih coTiinuiTices : this slaU: ot' rigidiiy however «loes not iii\un- 

jKivulylic torpur. Thi- j arowbuis hoootiio loii^L-r, ami llo* ably occur. 

itinisSious ."bol ter, isi wlnr'li linwowr, till <leat ii close iht* The powerful properties of niiX-\onii(ia,auh the rapidity of 
sceijo, the iuu lo et. n in.uus unaftoetofl. Wbslc iho voluntary its action when iwlminislerctl in t!ui .statu of a ]mrc alcaloid, 
Lnusclu'^ are cnuroly wilbihawii from the control of the strychnin, or its salts, have deterred medical men irijm 
Will, the pulse sinks uud becomes slower, the breathing making so fixtciisivc a use of it as its tberapeutic qualities 
more and ui 'ic laborious r the exiornal nm':‘k\s i>f the chest entitle it to. The necessity for care in its admim.stration 
m:iy be foil iKiring the fils as bnnl almost a** bone: and. i.s man i test from the facts, that death resulted, iu one. in- 
iiociii'diiVi; lo an experiment, of VVcpk'i, ibe diaphiagin ]Mr- stance, merely from a woman gratin;:^ choose M ith a tile 
i.wvo-; v.f the spasm of tlm cxtoinal luLisoles Chiistison). which had been previously used to rasp scod*< oi nux-xomicu ; 
d'iic boll) .swells and exhibit.'^ hliu* marks, the couiitcnaiice and in another instance, death cnhiied from three grains ol 
IS hvid, and in a paro\>sm <‘f tei'ii'tic rigidity the hiuaihing the ulcoliolic extract taken at once. The coivsequeucc of a 
eoa.se.s, i hough the heart's action and the peristaltic motion saijitary dread of its being entertained has becni that it is 
of the inio.*5tnie.i continue for some time ; and, if an nrlei y generally employed only as a la*t re'^onree, in.stoud ot being 
bo opened, black oaibonaceons blood Issues. ‘ Doarh how- used at nn oarlier porw.d. It might however be bcrudlcinlly 
I Vi r floes not idways UKc place by tetanus : in some cjuics used, with clue caul ion and careful super! nlendence, in many 
ihv' depm tnie of the couvnUious ba.s been followed by a cases of hy.stcria and hypoehondri.isi.s, dopcndoiu on irregular 
f.itiil slate of general and indascribabk* exbaiiatuni.’ (Chris- action of the tuirvos c^f the gangliioiic .sjftiom. In cases if 
Thus aficr the Spasms have bi«-led twelve, sixteen, hy.sterical paraly.'^is, acconip.inicd wilh greatly impaijcd 
or i wen ly-tbnr boiirs. and complcUdy disappeared, tbo iudi- sensibility, it would be more inllnenMal than iiiiy oilier 
\uknii ios njvorlhelesH died, after being apparently in a agent in a disease at om o ledion*, and •bsli-cs'.ing, 

',*f -fiioty. Thns has been ascfibed to the depn-ssing In tuiralysis it ha.-? hecn found m iro nnifouily beiioficial 
eilbn on the heart's action, through the medium of the than most other leniedies, tliougii siicecss has not always 
le system, of long contiiuiedpaifH Alison's attended its employment. It i.< i,eaainl> better suited lor 

-r Mioro piobably, according to Dr. Marshall Hall iDUmsf^x some fonns uf pura lysis ftiaii lor others. 

ifto iSari unx and GtUxttmidn L^triaiex), to what li is nio.si >erviccalile in oisos of puriiiysis of ]mi is which 

\,r n'cms .yi'-omiarf/ asfJiyj-ht. Or the individual may "iift'or donve their iierve.s from tho ganuiioinc sy-.U'rxM»r spiiiul 
■i 1 atUo k, after the prnnaiy symptoms have snhhulcd, uf choid. lloi eo it is niuiu serMci ahlo in than in 

inflaimn.ilion of tho stomach and intestine.s, which may or hemiidegia, in paky uf tlu! bladder, uf ibe lectuin, and even 
mw\ noi prove fiiai. in some cose.s of chiunic diaiTlKua dependent on utony ul 

Vomiting does not aiw'av.^ occur, though the name would iho iuiostines. It is muic scrvn-iiable iii tlso palsies winch 
.seem to .lij ply tin Irequeiicy of lhi.s symptom. follow fevers, rhouiiuili.stnK, repelled eruplions. b.abnual 

Ne w-vomica is jinportaiit not only for its foimidulde pro- drunkenness, and expoi.nre to nox/uns meiuU, sm li as U -ul 
l ei iit.s, but f«»r ilio illustrations it furnished to cerraiii phy- or iiUTCurv, and merely depre>M.*d nervous power, tiiini m 

•‘.ulugieal lioclnnes. Thus when used m cikcs where a j those which result fioni efiu^iun of bluoil. iSiM*l)r.Hiid- 

Morri.tn only of the body is paralyjujd, cx.-'les convulsions I .iley's Hospiial hhclx.) Ifs Uho is ‘iltogeihcr iifijM'cpcr 
ni ihe parulyscd pail before any aciiuu be observed in the | immediately .ifler an apoplechc m*i/.uiv and indci-d wIm'ij. 
sound parts, ‘Thu paraly-ed jWls are the seat of tetnnic j ever va.sculiir fulne&.s or organa*. dnea.'>u of ihe brnn i" 

shocks, of M pnckly -sen.sarion, and of a ptTspiration, which supposed to exist. Though less usel’nl in alVeclious of 

is not ubseiwfd elsewhere. In hemiplegia the sound side the nerves which arise from ibe brain, it lias nevuillu U 'S 
•)i' the body vijuiains tranquil, while the atfected one is the proved benelicial in some cases of annMiiOM", m wlncii tin* 
scat ot evlreme agitation; the tetanic attacks succeed each ondcruiic method of application has Ix'on i-nqiloM-d, lailnr 
»ji her lupjdly, and an abundant cMidatii'U lakes place. Even than the internal administration uf it. Oealiicss lin-j c.ko 
•\a aiuirualous eruplnui has been observed, while ibe healthy been cured by it. 

"ido jju.? been ]»citccUy free. One side of ihc tongue is In the Asiatic or epidumic cbolora it was uf ullqu.••^^l• ■n■ 
M«. net, mc.« sonsiblc of a decidedly bitter laste, wliioh is not able service, though its use vv.i.s goierally pH.^tpoiit d lill a 
pcK’epliblo on the other. If the doiC be augmented, both very late stage of tho duscasc, instead Jif being einpluyed 
r)i les bueuiiio tho s.'*iil of lotanic ael ion, thougli not equally at the commencemeril, when the pjoinuiiilurv (Iiairh</‘.a 
»(■/ iMageiidic ) It is uImi vm-y rcmaiUablo that the could easily have, been checki-d b) it. When eiii ploy I'tl in 
lOJiTael of any o.xhniial body with any pan of tljo frame of paralysis uf any of the limbs, an Jiuspicunis sign of its 
in individual uiuler the intiuonce of imx-vomicu wbieh ig bcnchcial inlluoui'u a fooling of ft'rmicatn.ii, and often 
'^uppl cd with nerves iinginaiing from the spin. Jtl oluird, iiii- of Mveating, with ei without an oiuplion, and ^pa^modu: 
in. diaJt'ly excites convulsive actions. It is thus thought to twitclungs ,)n the limb, while the le .t oi ihe liod) is un- 
."afqaul- tbi. notion of a distinct or fwwUfni of the affected. 

qv.ial ‘‘Uord, (Marshall Hall’s Lectures on the Net'vom Th<*ugh an x- vomica is not, stiicily speaking, a emnulanve 
^7/.^/',//* ; Grainger, On the Spinal Chord,) Certain it is poivni, yet it is prudent to suspend the use of it in'w and 
tliat in persons poisoned by iiux-voiinca, whether the seexk then, and upon resuming the empluymi'iit of it, lo return to 
j*r )»ark ffolse Angustura bark), the meio act of touching a small dose, and nut employ such a (piauiily a.s tlie patient 
tlieskni <u feel the pulse ha.s excited again the convuK.vc had oiruady taken; for if’ must ho boniu in mind that 
mut;« us. Of thcj-e two phenomena, VIZ. the action of sti) eh- a person wlio has (aicc been under its influence i.s iumiv 
’/ a <in liie paraly.sed limbs previous lo cau.siug any obviou.-, easily atferlhd than a pe^‘^nu using it for the lu.si Imic. 

I'cVc. l on the .sound organs, and of the contact of an exlianeuu.s it was eonjccluicd liy Eatka, and it has since been proved 

exciting the ictaiiK! lhroe,s, the fullowiiig cxphinalion I by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, that the false Angu.>»lura bark 
hai» been givfti) by Mr, Grainger Strychnia aet.s by fGaLiuKA] was the bark of the Slrychims niix-voTnicn , .so 
prcfennci- on tho paialytie limb or limb-., because iho that in case of pui?uiiing by that inlielo, the bameniode of 
cei(;bnd loalrol is removed from the paralysed limb. If troatment is to bo pursued as m poisuning by nu.v-vuniK u or 
the rhurd be divided, the pure spinal power nmiainiug, sUychiua. 

when the -sk’U is touched the limb is rolrasjted, and must Incases of poisoning by ijux-vumica, the moat pruuipi 
l.*u rctiTicied. because the cerebral eonired is wanting. So treatment is necessary, and still moio .so if any of tlie 
when the spinal chord i:> stimulated by strychnia, it iijuht soluble salts of otrychrna shall have been taken. ‘ i\u.\- 
aet on tho limb or limbs from winch the cerebral power is vomica is oeeasionaUy made the in.strument of voiunlaiy 
withdsawn.' ^ death, aUhough no t>oison causes .such toriuie.' iCliritotibOii.) 

Niix-vorwii;a acu Tao.sl rapaiiy when in!ru»luceU into a The stomach-pump should instantly be had itMour.->o to, 
v e.n, ird in other ui the raljo of the absorbing when nux-vomica has boon taken iu powder, und as it ad- 

iv>w(r of the pail: bnt it produces no eftect when applied here.s very obstinately U) the coal of the stomach, it must 
\ i iiwrvc or m liHjbraui, be perscveriugly used, with plenty of water. Emetics arc 

j... (uses the moib'd appcaranccii vary according lo too todums iu their action lo bo depended upon. M. Donne 
t'be (R'rmilat which dcalU ott'uis,. W hen death ve.sults trom ha? recommended, when strychnia W any of iu salts have 
aspiiyxiu, the brant is jiorgeil with bUjod, and the texture boon taken, lo endeavour to form an mhuliible. salt; and tin- 
.softer than uatural. When druih laki.r, place at a late this purpose proposes ehioriue, bromine, onoiliiie. Tho ihic- 
[lonod, soraeiime.s appearances ol inllanimaiujii aio found til re of iodme may bo procurM ])romptly, but if ten minutes 
m ihe stomach and inlehtuhi.'i ; but frequently thc-^'C are elapse be fore it bu admiiuslorcd, it is unavailing. When 
ab-ji.ni. A tetanic htiffiiLs-s reinams in ihc roip^e, till decay the quantity of stryehuia taken is not large, nor tlie syiiip- 
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toms vory urgent, vital btiiaulunlH or stdalivt?’* aro ofteTi 
siiUu'itMil , jujil lor ilub ^lurpo-t; wnio, biaruly, or a mixture 
orucotousi miiior uiul laudanum, or Inudauurxi alone, will re- 
move ilie prodonl dant^er. Conium or its linctuio uiferK 
pri>i)id)le moans of anlui»umsing tlie action of strychnia, as 
r,ui;»o»teil by Dr. Peroira, li, U aaid that the leaves of the 
Kuiillea oordilbli'i furuish an anticloto to nux- vomica and 
voral other vej»pt:ible pvnyons. It must ever lie lemem- 
liered that the danger is not enliroly removed, tliouprh the 
may have subsidod, and Llie respiration become easy. 


iiitermitleuts. It, as wvdl as tho venom of the Mp , 
to he disarmed of its \M-nleneo by nudergoing in piofe--’ 
of digestion. 

When inserted into a wound, shortly after aquani-.ty oi 
the* tshittick ' poisou» pre)miefl in Java from the Sii 
Tieuie (Upas Tieute ; sec Sir Stamlurd Hallh-s’s Histoii/ n/ 
Javdi i)r. Horsfteld's FlanUr Javanicic Ranf'-ras. pai? *, 
and Afiniiks dc Chimte, vol xxvi.), it romplei* ly siilU iia-. 
convulsions excited by that aelivo agent. (Sv:e M'»ignu . 
Lrclure m 7\jtanus.) As the urari act-^ upon llie luioo, 


leal on, arul dcnlroy the patient. To prevent this last oc- I voVed Iroiu, if the dose has not been too strong, and 

itig • circumstance!* arc favourable. (See llrodie. 


Inilammaiion of llie sluniacb may supervene, winch will j producing simple suspension of its funoiions, and a (.t 

the usual troaimenl, or secondary asphyxia may « asphyxia' by artificial ro.-piralion, this .‘•tate may ben.(.> 

■ ■ ‘ . . .1 . . * ... ' . , . . 1 

m 

Tranfi., vols. ci. and cii.l 

TJic tsbiltiftk poison contains strychnia only, nua- con.- 
panicd by brucia, and is therefore more rapid in iisaci' Mi 
than any other strychnos. 

, On account of the dilficulty of preparing the aIcoin»:)* 
extract of nux-voimca of uniform strength, .s(r}chnia, or 
some of its soluble salts, is now generally substituted jur u, 
as these admit of easy subdivision of the do^e. Suh.liaie 
of stryidinia has licen used in some cases with grout .'idv.io'- 
tage ({Si^? Gaskoin, in Med Gaz., vol. x., p. ru«'»i:. so aito 
the acetate: bufra form of preparation which has proved t.f 
service in some long-standing and almo^r liopclc-*-* c.isos of 
paralysis, is the hydriodaie of strychnia. fSec Magendiu, 
Fonnuhire, Sic me ccUi., p. 244.) 

<>jre must bo t ikon that the slr\<dinia be pure, a.^ a 
1 spurious 'rJi-uclu ifi vended in Franco, which c;)n!;*ins im 
1 trace i»f strychnia. Bichloride of mercury is a goml 
for .^iivfhnia, but it causes no precipitate from the soIiUk-i 


l urioncc, great watchfulness is necessary, itspccially during ; 
the Might, ami the puiient f.lumld be frequently awakened, j 
uid made to drink freely of green tea. But perhaps tho most j 
potoiU luid etlicienl antiilote to the other poisonous strich- 
i!Ms woLild bo Iho iirari poison of Soutli Aiiiericu, us sug- 
gcstoil by Mr. Morgan. (See Morgan's lecture tm T’danu.<i, 
\\ .11.') The preparation nf this substance, which has been 
::m objoci of curiosity and interest since the time of Sir 
Waller Raleigh, has beoii fully deluded by Mr. Stbom- 
(jiirgk. {Anmify of Natnrol HiHfory, V(d. vii.) It is an arli- 
rlc ot mucli importance to the natives of Guiana, as much 

• »r their means of sohsistem-e depends upon ibeir posscss- 
inj; tills p'M^rwi. m wlmdi to dip tlieiv arrow's for the chase, 
riny empliiy nohdi niysiery in its preparation, and pride 

• li, in-.idve< oi! Jis valuable properties, preferring it, with 
-Dim slu'W nf jvasiu'i, lo gunpowder. ‘1 know,’ said the 
o/'.’D del c///v//‘c (master of poison, or Indian, who knows 
I’.ww to inepau; it\ * that the whites have the secret, of 
i.ibricaiiug so’ip. and that black ])i)\vder whieh has the do- 


r.'i’f, of iiuiKing a iioiso. ai#rl kiiliiv.^ animals when they are \ cf the acetate of stryelinia; but tluMiddition ol liydrorhloijr 
\ Oied. 'rhe rtirort\ which wo pieparo from father io <-on. . acid causes a white crystalline i»rocipitate. Sulpho-cyaiiu- 
. lipeiiDV lo .in> thing you can make doton yivrier i beyond j dide of potassium appears to be the best test for strychiii:!. 

. • li the luicj oV;m lioib, whudi kills vd'^nthf .'wiliiuut (See Ihilish Annah of Medicine, vol. i., p. U'O.) 
i,i\ Di.o ktKoviug wbeiK-o the stroke coiner)' (Humboldt, S I lycbnia is prepai^ed either from the nux-vomica .seed.:, 

!\ I s’-oof Xurnthfr', *jiid edit , vob v., p ..i/.) Tbccliiefif I in which case it is dithcuU and expensive to separate itlVom 

o 0 :hD only -u live ingredient w ibo* Strvcimos toxifcra j the hrucia, or it obtained from the St. Iginitius Bean, :u 

(SDlrnmi) \ and pMfvb.q.s, in sonu- laces StVyehnos cogens which it e.xi>ls m about lliree times larger quantity than in 
T' '.iileaui, tln‘ ' Ihti iijgitJient> iiuost of" which are o!) j nux-vomiea. Jt is also, but rarely, procuveiUrom tho Stijch- 

■ •<!) -.i tiom liuib-Ti,; ham s, or * nebbees,' except j nos Colubrina. The imrest and most easily obtained 

. iM.ibous pbv.i, c, Dis'snsanrl another supposed to belong } furmsUed by the Strychnos Tieulc, but tlm ravety of thi^ 
lo the Xw aic u^ed only to bring the juice to a ; siibsiauce is a practii«i>V obstacle to its employment, 

!< ■ w -b.ric of coiiMshmcv anil adiiosivon^. Arrows j ^mke^uvnd. Many subslunccs, in countries 


• pIM 1 < 


It. ti.'ive lu'Cn kmlwn to retain their poisonous j serpents, are reputed to be ellicacious in counteracting tlui 
for twenty -seven years. (lliff, in J/pi/jcv?2 ' poisonous bites of these reptiles ; one of the imml eelebm’* d 

The poison when inspissated of these is the root of the Sliychnos Cidutinmi. f 'c 

* 1 ' - ; ..4... 1 strychnia pudubly acts as an antagoui!*! to the strq'ifjmg 

f poison (A the snake, just a.s (ir.SDnm does to 


r/ \td. p. 

1 IV' oD i‘eiid-‘re-l liquid hy heat, and Is 


soluble in water, in 

'■.liiiil. in hvdrDehlirii acid, and in volalile alkaline ’•pirit. 
innti s With acuB wiilmut emotbui or change of colour* 
If it lie united with alkalis, no ihnllition is obstirvablo, but 
1 ' ciiiiugos its colour from a dark-bvown lo a yellowish- 
brown. It pos'.es.ses a remarkable influence over the blood, 
after it is taken from a vein. * A few grains, mixed with 
:i'^ many ounct!-. of human blood, warm from the \eiiis, 
entirely proven Is a separation of scrum and cvassameutiini, 
and the whole mass continues in a state of fluidity similar 
to that 111 which it was drawn, until, after some days, it 
puirifics.’ (Bancroft.) This properly seems to point outtho 
]iiMprieiv of eintdoying it in cholera, in which the separa- 
lion ot the serum iVom tho ei-assaraenturo, while the blood 
was vet in the bodj', was one of the most rcinavk.'ible 
symptoms of that di'-ease. I>r- Hancock is of opinion that 
It is one of the nio-st potent sedative!* in nature, and. could 
it be safely managed, bo bad no doubt it might become a 
valuable remedial agent in the frcalmont of snabmodic, or 
i‘.Diiv\ilsi\e diboidcrs. That there are means of controlling 
Its action he was fully persuaded: and "tieh, it appeals, aic 
adopted by the Indians of the Rio Negro and Ainazoiif 
who were constantly m ih*' habit ot shoy^iiig monkeys, 
biuU, See., and after bringing them to the gronnd, they took 
means to resuscitate tbern, and thus catty on a pi’ofttalde 
trade with Grand Para and tho Brazils, (medrad Onset le, 
vol. XX, p. 2si.) The flesh of unimHls, birds, or fl*.!! 
whu'h have been killed by these poisoned arrows, possCbses 
no deleterious properties when oaten, but is thought to be 
mure dehcaic? than when* killed by other moans. Like the 
poison of the viper, which is only noxious when imiertoii 
ito a Wound, and which may bo swallowed willi impunity, 
the urari may be taken into tho stomach with perfect 
safety. Its taste is an agreeable bitter, and it has a tonic 
and febrifuge effect, frequently proving a wluable cure in 


effects - , - - ^ — 

tho poison of tliO Ciduber canuatu.s of the \\c<t Jiiihc'«. 
[AitSKMC.] 

Strychnos Potahmwt, called also S. Tottaii LoUaj, ‘ i* 
Clearing-nut* is a native of India, and is a larger tree ihan 
any oliicf species. It is devoid of noxious projiLTias. 
The fruit, Uiough Avhcu very young it is made into ;r ]ua - 
serve, and oaten, is reckoned emetic by the native doefors, 
Tho chief use made of it is to rnb the seeds hard ter «> ^b-irt 
time round the inside ofan oarthiMi pot, into whicii uali'r is- 
poured, iiud in a short time it bi‘eomc.s clear, last elt ss and 
wholesome, however muddy, brackish, or juitrid it inuv have 
been: licncc its name of clearing-nut. Ottieoib and M>Uliei>’. 
betbre setting off on a march, provide fhemn(dve« wtili a 
store of ihobo, as water purified by siu b means i^ dct iiH'd 
mOie wbolc&omo than that rlaiificd'by alum. The luiier j- 
in this case probably of u>.e, uh the inhabitants of Cano 
render tho muddy w-utois of tho Nile quite clear and dnuk 
able by rubbing bitter altnonda on the inside of the a 

jars in which the water is kept. (Niebuhr a '3[rmv'A\, \ d. 

PP- . 

Strychnos Pseudo-china, Quiua do Campo, or licM 
China, n- a native of Bicv/.il (Si. Tld-airo, Plantes- 
tie licfstf t. l>, arnl devoid of strychnia c.r brucia. It is 
a remedy of the Scrt.meras, being peculiarly filled fiir those 
oa.sca to Vhicii the true cinchonas arc un'iiitublc. Tim la^te 
is at first faintly aromatic, then astringenl. .nxl la-t 
slightly hit’ei*. If has no odour. In its propfriic-' i' lo- 
I .smublort Qiiii'*-^ia. Mcnyanibos. or Cb idiaD ti. !.; .c 

! irue cinci'i M'dh uduo <d whu h, 4 mc,': »* • j 1 1 
bark, coul'l n readuy bo confounded m *t., pU)>^c.H‘ 
ten*. Mr. Burchell says, however, mai even .n : be proper 
localities of The cinchonas many strychm nre coUectijd* 
[CiNcnoNA.] ^ ^ 
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STRYCOCE'Pll ALT'S. [Braciiiopoda. voi. v..p. ni2.] 

■ 8TRYMON. I Ai^iPHirons : MA('v.i>()NiA.] 

STRYPK, TIIK REV. .lOIIN* is suiT lo have* been of 
lie wasboio iu London, I2lb November, 
1G4S. Alter having been six >caps at St. Paul's ^cho^l. ho 
^*as udinil^ed, in ICGl, of Jesus College, Cunibridgc ; but 
he soon alter lemoved to (Jalherino Hall, where he look 
])i$ HacbelorV detirreo in 1G6.5, uad bis Mahler's in 16GD. In 
the latter year he was presented to ibe perpetual curacy 
uf Thoydon-Boys in Essex ; which however he resigned a 
few months atter, upon being appointed minister of Low 
Leyton in !bo same county. Here be continued to reside 
till within a few years of his death, when he came to h\e 
with Mr. Harris, ai» s polhecary at Hackney, wim had niiir- 
l ied his granddaughter. He had been lecturer of Hackney 
till he resigned that appointintnt about the )i'ar i;24 ; and 
he also held along with his Essex living the sinecure of 
Ternng in Sussex, to which lu? was piosented by Arch- 
bishop Tenni.son. He died KUb December, 1737, in the, 
house of Mr. Harris, at the great age of ninety -four. 

The hi'^tory of Strype’s long life, in so far at least as it is 
of Hji\ jmblic interesSt, consists merely of the list of Ins suc- 
publications. Although his works amount to thirteen 
largo folio volmnes, besides octavos and pamphlets, it was 
not till he had reached his forty-sixth your that he gave any 
employment to the press, and then he began with a single* 
sermon : nor did he print anytiniig more till five years 
after. Then, in 1694, appeared, in a folio volume, the first 
frmt of his researches m ecclesia<itical autiipnties his 
‘ Memorials of the inos-t renowned Father in Cod Thomas 
(Jraurner, sometime Loid Archbishop of Canterbury.' This 
was followed, in 1608, by an octavo vjtdumo on titled ‘The 
l-ife of the Learncil Sir Thomas Smith, principal Stcretavy of 
Stale to Edward VI. and Elizabeth ; whoroin .are diseovered 
many MiiguUr matters relating to the State cf Learning, the 
Koforination of Religion, and tlio Transactions of the King- 
dom during his tune;’ that in 1701 by another octavo 
volume entitled * Historical Collcction.s relating to th») Life 
and Acts of Bishop Aylmer* (or Aelmcr, who filled the see 
of J^iondon from 1577 to 1594); and that by liis"‘Lifoof 
Sir John Cheke/ Svo., London, 1705. He published another 
singbj sernion iti 1708 ; and the nextyear ho brought out the 
fir^t volume in folio of his ‘ Annals of the RcuVuiation and 
E.stublishttient of Religion,’ comprcheiuhiv^ the first twelve 
years of the reign of Elizabeth. Before proceeding further 
with this work, ho produced three more biographical folios 
as companions to his Life of Craniner : his ‘History of 
the J/Ife and Acts of Archbwhop Grindal,’ in 1710; hi.s 
‘ Life and Acts of Archbishop Parker,’ in 1711 ; and his 
* Ufe and Acts of Archbishop Whitgift,’ in 17)8. Then, 
digresaiiiff to anolher field of antiquarian investigation, he 
came forth, in J 720, with his new edition of Stow's ‘ Survey 
of Loudon.’ in two bulky folios, of which wo may safely say 
tiiat nearly three-fourths consist of his own additions. 
[Stow ] The next year, 1721, was published what may lie 
' regarded asliisinobt imixirtant work, his * Ecclesiastical Me- 
morials, relating chiefly to Religion and tiie Reformation 
of it, and the Emergencies of the Church of England, 
under King Henry VlII,, King Edward VI., and (jueen 
M;na I.’ in three volumes, folio. Of this work a new edition, 
though liuuied, webchevc,to a very small uuuiber of copies 
was brought out at London in 1816, in seven volumes, S\u. 
But Strype’s laboui's were not yet closed : another single 
sermon, in 1724, ushered m a second edition of tho Ar-U 
volume of his * Annals’ in 1725; a second folio volume of 
that work the same year, bunging down the history of the 
Church of England to a d. 1680 ; a third in 1728, embi'ac- 
ing the period from 1581 to 1588; and a fourth. In 1731, 
consisting however only of a PoUeciion of papers, which 
the author’s advanced years and infinnitios prevented him 
from reducing into a narrative, in illustration of the re- 
nwinder of Uio rei;;n of Elizabeth. * 

Strypo probably spent tlie first fifty years of bis life m 
colieoting th«* materials of the voluminous works which he 
gave to world in the succeeding forty. Uis books nil 
for the greater pari of masses of original papers, 
even so much of tluun as Im the form of being his own 
composition scarcely ever evincing any real digestion of 
the facts wdiich he sets before his readers. IIo claims tho 
merit of great fidelity and accuracy, and probably he may 
b«i trusted in general for the correotiiess of his trarisciip* 
lions, all of which ho protbsses to have made with liis own 
hand ; but, being really wliat may be called a dull, almost 


n stupid man. though possessed of u considerable amount 
of knowledge, he is both apt to miss the essence of events 
and transactions in his ))rolix detail of the circiirtistaiiccs 
and oven oocasionally, with all his tediousuess, to leave his 
riat rathe imperfect by the omission ol .some parlicuUirs 
which W'ould not have escaped a sharper intellect. VVe be- 
lieve every reader or cons»ulter of Strype will have found 
himself annoyed occasionally by this absence, amid a multi- 
tude of supcrlluities, of tho one thing needful. His books 
however are all curious and valuable for fho tjuantity of in- 
formation they contain never before published, and npi to 
be elsewhere found ; and they uiusl on that account be 
rotiNidered as forming, along with Burnet’s ‘ History,* aii<l 
even in some respects in a higher degree than that, the 
foundations of' the liistory of the reformed Anglican 
church. 

STU AliT FAMILY. The origin of this family i*^ hriotly 
stated under Robert IJ. of Scoiland ; and the list of kings 
of Scotland of this faurilv, IVoin Rob«;rl H. uf Sv?otland lo 
James VT. of Scotland and 1. of England, is giv^n iu iho 
article Scotland. The Acts of Son lenient, pass'd in the 
reign pf William HI., secured the succession of iho House* of 
Hanover to the throne of Engluiid. and the desccndaiit.s of 
James 11. were biihscqueiitly cxcludi^d from tho thri>no of 
•Scotland also. [G>.ORt;ii L] The chief hi.slorical intcic.'f 
that attache.s to the House of Stuart after Iho abdication of 
James 11., is limited to the two invasions of Great Hrilain hy 
Ilia son and grandson, wlio arc often respectively called the 
elder and younger Pretender. 

Stuart, Jamls Francis Edward. On the Ifith of St ii- 
tember, 1701, James 11. died: and Ins «on Jumes Pnnee of 
T\ ale.<, was imineduitoly acknowledged !iy i^nw XtV. hs 
king of Groat Brilain, contrary Ins promi-^c to King 
AVilliam. The king of France was induced, usTindal .dlinio', 
to take this stop, chiolly by the persuasion of Mad.iuic dc 
Maimonon, whom Mary of Kslc had euuagcd in her iaxoiir; 
and the inHueuee of the Dauphin was added to tliut ot M i- 
damo do Mainlenon. The kiug of Siiani, tlie pope, aiul ll'i* 
duke of Savoy also acknowledged the Prclcnrlor, as tl'c 
Piince of Wales was afterAvards called, a.s king ol Euiil.iiid. 

In 1708 extraordinary preparations were mada by I.oul^ 
XTV. at Dunkirk, but tho object of them \v:i.s Kept. >■> sc- 
that no one in England suspected the intentions of rlu* 
French. Louis, indignant at (he recent attempt of the allu d 
powoi^s upon Toulon, and believing that the disiiuulcnt of tli«* 
Scotch with the Union rendered them ready for revolt, was 
pie])aring to invade England. The Pretender’s claims wmv 
the ostensible reason for this attempt; and Loins, iu a visit 
to him at St. Germain’s, presented him witli a sword mounlcd 
with diamond.^, liegging lum never to forget that il was a 
French sword. The prince repaired to Dunkirk, iiiiondin*: 
to pass over to the Fnth of Forth ; but he was taken ill ^.f 
the measles, and the English 1lect had time to got ic.»d>. 
*ln the meantime/ says Cunningham, ‘the Pretciulci 
wrote to the French king for his directions what to .lo m 
tlm uiihoppy ease. The French king, who was no uioir 
concerned about the Pretender's life and alhnrs tbau to 
serve hi» own turn, answered, that he must not desist fioui 
the uuderluking nor delay his embarkation ; and ordered 
some men thither to see him on ship-hoard, tliough l.e w:is 
hard!) recovered of his distemper.* So eager was J-ouis for 
the eiiterpme, that though the Pretender retiucsied only u 
few days for the recovery of liis health, Louis was peri'uip- 
tory, and the fleet put to sea. But this expedition wa.s 
wholly unsuccessful, partly, as some thought, from tlie 
aversion ef the Pretender to land in Scotland, partly from 
storms, which dispersed the French ship<*. partly from the 
vi^lance of the Euglish admirA), Sir George Byng, but. 
chiefly from tho dissensions of Fourbin and Garo, who had 
the comm«)d of the French fleet. It returned, \«ith the 
Pretender on.^oard, to Dunkirk, and the disappointed 
prince obtatnoa permission of l^uks to engage in tho cam- 
paign in Flanders. In cotrtmemoration of this expedition 
a modal wos struck in England; and iheTnico of luo.ouo 
croiirns waatet upon tho Preicndev's head hy the English 
partiwent. On the lltli of July, 1708, the Pretender is 
stated by French writers to have been in the battle of 
Oudojuardo, which was gained by Utarlborpugh ; but accord- 
injg to tlie accounts of Dutch historians, he contented himself 
With observing tho engiigemcnt from the steeple of a iveigh- 
bouring villngcv and consulted his safety lyr a timely reireul. 

In 1713 the Pretendpy publwlied a protest which ho for- 
warded to tho ministei^*^of the dilferent stateiit at Utrecht^ 
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■clnrinjir that ho could not ‘hy his iileuoo seem to consont 
u'li.i’ was li iinsiicting to the prejudice of him and of the 
'v/'ul heirs of Ins kingdom ;* and th.it, fiodiug *he coufode- 
to powers had \io regard to his rights, he solemnly pro- 
stod against all that might be agieeil on to his prcjurlico, 

0 notico was publicly taken of this protest; but iho Pre- 
udei’s friends in England Wero indefatigable in atrength- 
iing his favour with the queen. The jealousy which Anno 
torUlicd of the liuuse of Hanover, and her resentment 
lieu U was proposed that the Electresa Sophia should re- 
de in Knglarid, strengthened for a time the inHuence of 
.(•I'd Rtdmghrokc. Kut (he Pretender’s stronghold was 

1 the aflecimn.sof the quern. It has even been burmised 
iiat she was cognizant of the expedition against Scr>t- 
iiid m 1708. Upon the death of Queen Anne, James, 
ht^had hcen residing at Bar-le-duc, posted to Versailles, 

k'liore ho met with an ungenerous rerepiion fro«j| Louis 
<1V,, who had found it most consonant with his in- 
crests to acknowledge King George I., and who intimatcrl 
i) the Piclendcr, through the Marquis de Torcy, that he 
>nisi (juit Prance. In August, 1714, James sent to the 
uincipal nobdily of Gieat Britain a derlarution in which 
le asserted his (daim to the throne, and stated his surprise 
luit upon the death of the queen a loreigti prince should 
jjivo been proclaimed king. This manifesto was sent by 
iiiaiiy of those wlio received it to the secrelary of state ; and 
the anihas^ador of the duke of Lorraine, in whose territory 
James was then living, was forbidden the court. A pro- 
fl.uuaticii was made, :n which the price of 100,000/. was set 
oil ihe i'.oad of the Pretender, who, as his partisans ox- 
piO'Mid It, h.ul ‘no place left for him to flee unto.’ Cir- 
c-om'.tanecs however had been operating in favour of the 
Pretender. Many persons had an hereditary attachment 
t) ihc House of Suiarl; some were iiiflneiiced by hopes 
»nd promises of honour.s; and more, by ihe outcry that ihe 
l iiuich MAS in danger under the Whig governmeut, which 
whm ' the main artilicfp of the plot, as George I., in his speech 
hi parliament, after the rebellion had c,onimen«.ed, expressed 
lumboif. Ill 171.5 the court of St. J inies’s received in- 
fmination tliat an open rehclliun had broken out in Scot- 
liuv!, iu"tdi‘d by (lie carl of Mar, who bad been secretary 
1 4 state for Scotland wh^n Anne died, and had been one of 
t)ie first to swear alhigianee to her succe«sor. The mar- 
quisles of Tlnnthy and yullibanime, the carls cjf Soutbesk 
and M «: •^eb.d, wuh many other noblemen and landed pro- 
j'l icf. i'. ; ned in the rehelliun, and the Pretender’s stall- 
d.iMi u.is set ii]) by the earl of Mar at Hrao-Mar, on the 6ili 
nf S* |ih‘mbcr, 1713. 

Active measures were taken by the English govermnent, 
.Sevoial suspected persons were imprisoned in the castle of 
hMmhm gli ; and General Whet ham was ordered to form a 
< .amp near Srirlitig. hieveral vessels at the same time sailed 
fi-jui Hitvro'dc* Grace for Sc.othiud, and notwithstanding 
(ho ciforts of Uio British navy, one of them reached Ar- 
broath, and supplied the Ilighlandera with arms and am- 
mum lion, which were carried to Brae-Mar. Assuran(;es 
were also given that the Prefondor vi'ould shortl|r arrive. 
But the news that Luiis XIV., who had secretly cncourajged 
the rohellion, was dead, struck a panic among the Jacobites, 
and for a time suspended their operations. They decided 
however lo proceed in their coursn, and to urge the Preten- 
der by lettor to appear amongst them. The earl of M’ar as - 
riumod the lillo of lieutenant-general of the Pretender’s 
forces, and a manifesto, setting forth tho national gnevanees, 
was published. A scheme was also formed to surprise the 
castle of Edinburgh, but defeated. 

About tho 0th of September the duke of Argyle, com- 
mander- in chief of the EnglUh forces iti Scotland, marched 
northward ; whilst several Scottish peers, tho earl of Su- 
iherland, tho duke of Roat>urgb, and others, showed their 
loyalty to King George by rAising their c^a. A con- 
.spiracy Was about the same time discovered' ]Sngland. 
Colonel Paul, who had a company in tho first regiment of 
foot guards, was:, detected iu enlisting men for the Pre- 
tender’s service. In Somorsotshiro an in.surrection was 
piojoctcd, but chocked by the government; treasonable 
ilt!s\gna however woro so widely spread in (ho ivesleru 
counties of England, that at SktU the Jacobites talked 
openly of the Scotch roboUion as merely ad iversiem to draw 
(ho troops off to the north. .General Wade was at last 
onlcrcd to march to Bath, where he discovered attd seized 
manv chests of fire-arms and some pieces of ‘cannon; The 
university of Oxford was also taitrtod with JacobHisiP, and 


* King ,Tarac.s*s * health is reported to have been drunk there 
every day. General Pcqqsor being dispatched to Oxford, 
entered the city early one morning and apprelumdcd m\- 
teen or eighteen persons, whom he conveyed to Abm^duTi. 
Gornwall was also disaffe<;lcd, and a coiTCsiiondtucc 
now c.aiTied on among the conspirators throughout Gn 
Britain. As their communications could not with safel y bo 
entrusted to the post, Jucobito gentlemen rod« to diflcn ni 
parts of the kingdom under the pretence of travelling for 
ploasdrci but in fact to convey letters and intelligence. 

Tho liCxtstcjp which the insurgents took in l-he north vas 
to proclaim J.imcs king at Nowcastlo-upuu-Tyne, and t«> 
make an attempt on the town of Nowcasilo, but finding 
the gates closed, they retired to Hexham, wheie they wi io 
joined by some Scottish horse. Their numbers were nov/ 
increased by recruits, who joined them at diflferent towns, 
and the influence of iho earl of Durwentwater. a Jacnbiio 
nobleman, gave them additional strength. But the town 
of Newca«ille^' stood firm, and the rebels, hearing that iln‘y 
were to bo attacked at Hexham, withdrew from that pla^ c, 
having first proclaimed tho Pretender. On the lith of Oc- 
tober iheHtandard of James VIIL of Scotland was set up 
at Moffat hi Annandale, by the earl of Kenmure; and on 
the JOth the Scots, under Lord Kenmure, being joined by 
the English rebels, marched to Kelso. 

In iho meantime the earl of Mar proceeded tv> Dunkeld, 
where the marquis of Tullibarduio, and the earl of Biead- 
albanc, joined his troops with ^000 men. They possosed 
themselves of Perth, and upon this iniporianl town being 
gained, their foixe was much augmented. The rebel {tiiuy 
now assv.nitid a formidable appearance; beiii,*; the chins- 
inen of neli nobles and chiefs, tho soldicis wuto well 
armerl, and amounted to 12,000, cavalry and lutunlry. Tb.e 
rebels possessed themselves of Brunt Island, and aficrward'i 
of all the towns on the eoa.st belween their heiid-quarteis 
and tho mouth of tho Firth of Forth. Th<' carl of M.ir 
next attempted to cross the Firth, and to make a dehcciit 
upon the Lothians, in or<kfp to gam over tho south of Scot- 
land. Fifteen hundred men siuveeded in landing at North 
Berwick, Ahcrlady. and othor places. Tlieiv next atteiupi 
was to march to Ediiibuigh, whore tlicy «.*\pectod to bo joined 
by the people; but the duke i>f Argyle sending a deltudi- 
iiitMit to pi event tlioir cnlraiiec into the cnpiud, the vcbeU 
changed their t^ourfie. and maichcd into lAUth. They tiitn 
retreated to Seaton IrKtitO, an old castle about seven milts 
from Edinburgh, whence the cavl of Rothes with a com- 
pany of dragoons and volunteers, finding it irapossiblc to dis- 
lodge them without artdlery, was obliged to ivtive. 

On tho *27111 of October the Highlanders at Seaton llon^o 
marched southwards to Kelso, where they wore joined by itn* 
Kiiglhh and Scottish horse from Nilhsdalti and Norihum- 
berland. Mr. Jauie» Murray had arnveil in Edinburgh, 
authorised to make liberal promises of asMstanoy from 
France, and to declare that he came in the t'apaci'y «»f i - 
cretary to tho Pretender, U was now expected that all noiii- 
munication would soon be cut off between the duko of Argy lo 
and London ; and the carl of Mar was strongly advised (o 
attack Argyle before the arrival of a reinforcement of dia- 
gooiis from Ireland, winch wore exjTOcted. 

It was now that the tUKlO men gmirantf-cd by (ho Dufih 
to be sent over to Phiglnnd wt-ro deinamJed by tbo Biitiisli 
ministry, and granterr by the States. Orders were i&swod 
to ail the governors of seaports lo examine all British sub- 
joct$ who might attempt to pass from the Continent inio 
England; for it was thought that the Prcteiuler, with the 
duke of Ormond and Viswunt Bolnigbioki\ intended l > 
come into tho country. On the Jjth ijf October Gciurul 
Carpenter set out fmm Newcastle for Kelso, where the J;. 
cobite army lay. 'Hio Jacobite couimanders proposed if) 
pass the Tweed and attack Carpenter’s troops, whiyh w^ i - 
tirod with marching; but ultimately the Pretender’s I’orves 
marched to Jedburgh, and thence towards DximlVius, wbir-h 
they thought of investing. The duke of Argyle wu5> at Stn - 
ling with so small a force, tliat unless be was soon joim^d ]>y 
tbe Dutch or Irish troops, he could not save Dumfries. Even 
thing seemed to favour tho enterprise of the Protondor, Inii 
divisions iu the Jacohito council of war fruatialcd their plj:n. 
The earl of Wintonn, one of the insurgent leaders, oppo-t J 
the siego of Dumfries, .and the Kuglisli ollif oi.^ ur>; “1 
march into their own country. Confideuco w na ibii''’ and 
tho men flaily dcacited. After some loss of time ib** lebids 
Anstrohed to Brampton in Cumherlunu, whore the PriMcndoi: 

^ wnspi-oclaimed. They then proceeded to Pvnriili,anil thenco 
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the 5U» of N(jvoinbi',- 1 i Ai/^jK‘bv ; * > Kciulul and Mutlicll, and i»rbfr jdaoos. to tlicu- jdYordinjr quarter 

Kirby Loiihdalo, and on tlio 7ih l<) binrhsior, whndi lln-y on- and provision io the onomy. The d\ike of Aj-irylo, havini;; 
loved without They left Lan* a-iei oii llio iHh day received supplies, loairhed throutih AuchttMardor. to Tulli- 

of ihc nion.lh, loi Ib-estun, whore tljtn w- ie P'.nt'd hv a mun- hauline, whilst the iVetender and his followois retreated to 
her of trojnk'iuen and others ot the Rouian taithoh'e poisua- Oundoe. Sn.-rneliviij, noiv arose that the Pielender, totioiher 
son, a ein mii-tani-c w'hu-h did not .-ati^fv the Se..lMbli with the inomheis of his eouncil, intended lo eseape, and to 
chieftains and IlinhlatidorK, who haii heoii led ti» o\peet leave the army to llieir fate ; and the ropurt «aiind j.’, round 
that Iheir hnevs would be augmented by the high eiuin-h when the.lueobite army was ordered to marrli to Montrose, 

' near which Several French ships lay at: anehfu-. The rebel 

fiUioOid Carpenter was now pursuing the Jiicdutfs, hut troops* possessed with this idea, lefuscd to move. The earl of 
wiiii his dragoons only, in ord^r to save time. He had Mar liowvver succeeded in pacifying them, hy tlie assurance 
commnnieaied with (huioral VVdles. at (Jhej»ter : an<J huth that James was going to place hiiusolf at their head, and i)\ 
geiieiaU ad '‘cared in concert, to mate fhcir sticnglh and declaring that it was uitemltMl to mako a stand at Abordoeii ; 
all.trk the rebels at Preston. General ^Vdlos rea' hod I and to add to the deception, the horses and body gmad of 
Prosk.ji iirsi, and found the town strongly barricaded. On tlie Pvt lender were drawn out before the door of the house 
i!io Itith of NovoinVuM* \VilU> lUtaoked the hai ricmle Indow whero he lodged. James, in the meantime, slipping out by .1 
Mm church, whif-li was ganud: hut. llie oihor barricade-., hack eatrance, walked to the earl of Mar's Uulgings, tnd 
.. Inch were flanked with rfighlantUirs, were nut earned. and priirccded to iho seu-shoio, where a boat couve>ed him and 
ilui king's troops were ohiiged to retire that evening. On l^ud Mar ouboaid a Fron h •-Inp which was iheii in Mont- 
ilu^ tollowiiig uiv'Cmmc General Car])enter and his troops rose road. The boat returned, and filched sevi-nter'ii per- 
arnvtd. and the town was eoinplcioly mxestod. The Higjh- sons of rank, who w'eie acquumlcd with the Pretender's 
landers were iiidecd eager to make a sally, hut they were design. The Pielcnder roaehed Gravcltne?, in a few da\s. 
not ailu\M;d to move. A capitulation was dclcrniiocid on. The vcs*>cl ieainu.d in twelve day> ; and, in .spite of the 
and Goliuio! t)xhurgli went out wiili a trumpet to piuposo utmost vigdance on the pat t of Argvlc, a very cunsidmahle 
leuns to Geneial Willos. All however that ho could gain poriion of tlio nohlenieii and others who were eng aired 111 
was a promise that, if the rebels would lav down tlieir arms, this unlorluuatc aflair escaped to France, 
he Would not allow the soldiers to cut them to piecc.s ami Jn France, at tins time, there wais little ni.mforl fu* the 
iio would g;\e thorn an liotfr to co^Slder of it. No terms Pretender and his fnemls. It was the interest of the duke 
were finally made for lh« Jacobites. General Carpenter of Orleans, icgent during the minority of Louis XV., ty 
entered the (own *ju one side, and General VVdlesoii the maintain a good iniderstanding with the H^nl^e of H'ui- 
ollier: and they met the rebel troops ’ii the middle of the [oyer. Lord Suiir, the English amhns-.ador, v-as uigenl in 
town. The uoldemui and chieftains were pul first under ! his rcinon«h‘jnu‘es to prevent the Prebouler's uMiiiii to 
guard, and then llmii' followor.s. The immhei of the Kng- Fiance. i>n his reiurn from rSc.ithnvl, .Liiiic- fioiid it uc 
iisli and ScoLliikh prisoners of all classes amounted to Flotk cos-.ary to <h‘'iu’*s.s fjOid Koluighroke, who hml ;ulcd his 
On the j-ame day that Ih'Oblon surrendeivd, the battle of sveretan, on .-iisplciou of liva^herv, and the was filled 
Oumhlane wha fought bciWeen the duke of A^-gyle and the by the duke of Onnoiid. 

carl of Mur. Tiie left umg of the rebels, though they | The earls of Wmtomi, Kenmure, and JX^nvenlwalev, of 
i jught bravely, WAS routed: and the duke of Argyle, after | < 'aniwath and oI Nithtdalc, with lords WiddiiMiton -oid 
pursuing them to the ri\er Allan, relnniod to the field, | Nairn, wern fried at Lmidi'ii. Tho prisoic is nf inferior rank 
vhero both armicH stood looking at each other; towunls j ivcro tried cliiclly at L.'incastcr. \vhc*re many were e\e- 
"veiiing the duke diew oft’ to JJuinblaiie, and tho enemy to ! ciited: one thou-^undof them. uy>on their polirion, were lran.s- 
Anlotdi, On tho same day news arrived that the pass of j ported to the Plantations m Nortli America. 

Jiiwiuess was gained, This iiaportaiit advantage was the i The eountoss of Nilhsdale and Eudy Nairn, waiting tluur 
n .-.uU id' treachery. Jiord Lovat hud deUvereu it to il^o [ opportunity behind a window-curtain, threw thenisolves on 
king's troops. ! then* knees before the king, as he pas.'-t'd thiougli the 

'i'iio principal persons umong the rebels were aent to { npurtmenis of St. Jameses palace, to beg f' l- their hub- 
L »Mdoii. On reaching II ighgate, they were pinioned with j bamls lives. The king heard their appeal, but' wa.s not 
coni-, and not ulloweii to hold the reins of their hurse.s, . moved. Lady Dcrueiitwaler, with the duchesses of Rich 
wliJcii were led by u foot soldier. The prisoners weie con- 1 iiioiid and Bolton, were intioduced by tin- dukes of Rich- 
duclcd tVuin Highguto to r.,ondoii, uinid crowds of ‘ipociaior.s ' mond and St. Albans into tho royal hed-diamhcr, where 
ihe drums plaVmg a triumphal mkrvh. They were distri- i Lady Dej-wmitwater humbly besought mercy for her hus- 
huted in dilfeveiit pribons; the uoblctiion were lodged in | hand. On the Ttli of March, Om earls of Derwontwaier and 
»he Tower. j Kcninure were hchfadc»l on Tower Jlill : loids Widdruig- 

On the ‘iind of Deccmbt?r the Protonder hindetl at Peter- I ton, Caruwaih, and Nairn were reprieved. The carl of 
head lu Scotluud, with a tram of six geiUlenien, among Nithsdale escaped m woman’s attire brought to him by '.lis 
whom was the marquis of TyiiumoUth, son of tlio duke of wife. The carl of 'Winloun wa.s condemned to di*iith, but 
'llerw.^'k. From Peterhead James proceeded to Newburgh, escajicd from the 'J’uwcr. 

sell, of tile Karl Murischal’s; and passing through Aber- There Vote still however proofs of iliaalVectioii. On the 
ileeii 111 di-guise to Fetteropo* he was met ihore by tho earl 2'Jth of May tho Jacobites \vore oaken boughs; and on the 
.f Mnr, who had left Perth with a troop of Iioi-.m;, Jame.s Kith of .rune, the Pretender's birthday, they displayed white 
now as.sumeil the state of royally: he formed a court, mid roses. At Oxford the spirit of disaffeetiori was shown more 
nd*ie several peers and created knights. lie was also plainly than m any uihcr place. Alarmed by these and other 
proclaimed with groat ceremony beforo ilio iiun^e where he | naanifestations, in 1710, King George .'■ucceeded in forming 
viX't li)d«;iiig. ! an alliance with Friitice and the States, the chief object of 

In January, 1716, the Pretender made aprogreiss through j which was to crush the JacobiUi cause. By this treaty it 
‘he country, entering Diindoo publicly, witli the earl of Mar j wa.s .stipulated lliat the Pretender was to leave France, and 
■m le.^ right hand, and the Kuii Marischal on hU left. The to go Iwyond tho Alps ; nor was die to be poi mit tcd ever tv> 
;)cuple thronged into the aiaiket-placo to kiss his hand, set foot in France again on any pretext wliatever. Are- 
On tho 7th of January he arrived at Scono, and on the 9lh newal of that promise which had boon made at the treaty of 
of January he made his public entry into Perth, and re- Utrecht was given ; and all protection was withdrawn from 
\»ewcd some of the troops. Idle expressed great at James 011*^1119 part of the French governmeni. The Pre- 

iho ^ight of the Highland dress, which was new to him. In tender removed into Italy. 

ilo) evening he returned to Scone, where he formed a couii- In 1 7Kf the Pietender became tho instrument of Cardinal 
(ul, and i.sfiuttd SIX prockunations. On the Kith of the Albororii’s anihiliuiis tiiiriguek. Upon war brouking out 
moll tli, James humngued his council, having previously re- between France and Spam, James left Urbino, where lio 
ociveii ft/idrcsscs fiom the episcopal clergy of Aberdoon. bad resided since his expul.sion from France, and went to 
His lunnnnt howevor, being canvincmiL after tho arrival of Romo. He U'as there advised by pope Clement XI. to 
the Dutch troops, that the "army of the Pretender could no go into Spain, where a squadron hud been for some lime 
longer resist lliat of Argyle, h oi resolved to abandon the fitting out ixgamst England. James was received with 
enterprise and dispofso the forces. But wisliing to keep r^al honours at Madnd; and the duke of Ormond, out of 
their design secret, they acted as if they meant to attack the his adherents, was appdWod captain^gencral of the expe- 
Engli^th army. They began to raise batteries, plant gunsi^ ditiou which was to invade England, and was authorised to 
and even destroyed Auchterardor, Iftackfhrd, Denning> proclaim the Pretender’s name at certain places. But a 
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storm jlisporst’fl ami enliroly dirfabloil tho Spauisli fleet olT 
C.iljc KiiU'»tcri\: ; ;jhmI a descent which flie Spaniards riradu 
ai Kijituil in Scollond (June, 1710), aithough ailed hy 
ihe liighlunders, way defoalod by General Wigh-linan. 
During tin; year 1718-19 a marriage was agreed on beiwctm 
tlio Pretendin' and Maria (domentiiia Sobieski, grand- 
daughter of John Sebioski, king of Poland. This princcs^s 
hud a rnilhon s>oi hng lor her dowry. The court of Vienna 
ho\vt;\ei* ohjeerod to tin; marriage; niidon her way through 
■'I’viol to Italy iiie princess wus seized, and placed in cou- 
fineincru in Iiinspruck. Not heiiig released, oven upon 
the |vnM)iMl iip\>li(‘ ilion of her father,, she escaped from 
jjm^pvuek jri man s cloihes wtmt to Bologna, and was there 
niiinierj hv juoxy to (he Pretender, who was still in Spain, 
'r-xvo sons, Oharlos-Kdward and Henry, were the offispruig of 
tins unmiK The earl and CAiuntess of Invorness were en- 
ri listed M ith the charge of the eldest, styled Prince Charles. 
Thev were Protestants, a circumstance which gave great 
offcMice to their niolher, and to Cardinal Alheroiii, hy whose 
ci)nnsels -liC wus governed, . After six years of married in- 
tlhf ity, or, as iMaria ('lonientina terms it in her leUeis, ‘of 
ni juries and insults.’ she withdrew, in i7'25, to the eouvent 
of C’lciha, whence no nit real ics of her husband could draw 
lu r, nor could he for niuiiy months obtain even an explaiia- 
hull of lior conduct. From \arioiis letters, which are given 
111 flic ‘ Lockhart Papers,’ it seems that, as usual, both 
pirlies coiisnh M’d , liioiiiselves in the right. The Pretender 
would not pujl with L«‘i'l Inverness-: his wife was resolved 
m.t to return to him whilst that nobleman and his wife, of 
\ih.iiii spc is j-aul to have been jealous, rotiiained at court. 
I'he followers of Janies were scandalised at this breach; 
at h rigtii ihe curl of liiveniess was dismiNsed, and a recon- 
' iliunmi w.is clVcclcd. The earl of Inverness was a Colonel 
H.iv, upon whom ihe Pretender heslowed that title in If-.;, 
■If 'bi h-imr time i-ialvUig him bis secvetaiy. Tie was always 
railed C «i!onv-l Uay, oxcepl .it the Pretender's c/.urt, wmiby 
ilu oxo'-ieii-i s'oiTesponding w*rli jt. Marta Cjcmentma died 
... t; tj 

(i* i/J'J the. Preteiuler pulilisbed at Lucca liis famous 
dechii atn-ii. ad>]i'‘ssul to his '.nt'jeclso-f Great Britain, 

:•! d (o .ili li>rf':i;n proTO . and ues, <0 servo as a fbnnda- 
I ■’ll' l^jiinif (H Furope, ajcl .signed ’James lle.x.’ 

, l.i-. 'locumcMl. \x }M'-h, omnigii other artiedes, contained a 
purji '::i: 10 L to rc.ogii his crown, was pronounced 

by ih»; H*' ■ • ' < r L-ci'.K (u be a false, insolent, au<l Iraitorou.s 
i h. h boj-iii a! ilie Koyal K.xchange. 

f, • d- .'i <;! (h*ia':^o 1 produceil no improvement iu the 
>1 .I'lmos Small, though there were continual 
1 i’-.iL> ill 111 -; fivoor m Creul Britain, and a treaty (culled 
lb'* iiciiiy of Vicuna) had been foruii'd between the cm- 
^ i' ot (.Tcno-iiiy and tlie king of. Spain in tr‘ia, witha 
\\'"v -d' le^iormg th*. James, duron^ the latter 

M'.nv j/f h.^ it sided entirely at Rome, where he led a 
',.1 I f iilc, i»Uiioin;!i the ho]>c of ascemlmg the throne of 
f’hi *, land ‘'^'onis never wliollj to have left him. Frugal in his 
iioiHehold, he '•aved, out of the pension allowed him by the 
popr and h)s-i»h ireof the SxibiesUi estate, a sum of nmney- 
Miilh-ieot lo dfliav Ihe c\ ponses of a i^ulhseij^^ut invaaioii of 
Fn-I-iiid. Tlic c\crits of the year 1745 belong to the history 

• f hi' eldest .sou, rat her tliaii to the annals of llio PraNMa- 
di I's life, was the last of the Stuarts that received 
Linvd\ honours. James Stuart died at Koine in I7h5. The 
i.havat ier of iho J^rclcudcr has bcon variously represented. 

• iic bogau the world,’ says lyjcklmrtof Carnwath, ‘with the 
general e.steein of mankind. Every p<?rson, friend or toe, 
allowed him to he a wise, sobm;, ju.st, good-natured prince, 
<d’ gi'iMt knowledge and application in business; and such 
as knew him, both foreigners and subjects, concurred in 
poj tending tlio happiness of that people over whom he 
should rule, and thi.s character lie muinlained whilst the 
carl of Mar \^us at the bead of his affairs afhett.iheir return 

from Scotland But soon after Mar's twmoval, bis ma- 

jc.siy's character and affairs appeared iu ti quite diltercnt 
light; .... people soon saw that they Were not carncnl on 
wiiti the de.'cier.ily and secresy as formerly; but that which 
.'-iraek the nail on tho head was his allowing Ins 

l.iviiuritcs (which sccins to be a curso in a peculiar manner 
entailed on the royal race of Stuart) to rulo under him iu 
:,o absolute arbitrary a manner, that the prerogatives of a 
Mivcreign and a husband wore screwed up to" ii pilch not 
(^'liable by the laws of God or man, nor eunsistent. witii 
prudence,’ {Lochhiwt Papers^ vol. ii.. p. 4t)d.) Mr. Ledie 
a ncm-jurmg clorgyman, who bad op^iof iunities of couvoising 
with the Pretender, pruiso.s hi‘i affahility, good sense, free- 


dom from bigotry, and magnanimity. By tlu; VVhujr party 
his temper has been generaily represented us muos,,.^ .uh 
len, and disposed to lyr^mny. 

Chaulks EuwARi) STiJAur.bonimi the JlstofDcecmb..,,, 
1721, bore the title of Prince of Wales among the JsiCMhiU <. 
He served in iSpain under Don Carlos, who'paid liirn gn 
re.spect and attention. Ho is represiMilcd, a few yt;iiis oft. r 
tins time, to have been a youth of graceful per.stm, geucious, 
affable, and engaging maitner?, ‘to have tlie spirit of a So- 
bieski witboul the timidily of a Stuart;’ and, though reared 
in the efremiiiato ^outh, to have been capiiblo of encoun- 
tering (lifficultica and hardships. In the year 1743 Cardi- 
nal Toio'ii), ibo prime minister of France, who had received 
the purple at the recommendation of the Pretender, com- 
bined with llie Jacobites I'l Knglaud and Ireland to project 
;i fresh invasion of (Treat Britain. Ho persuaded the Pre- 
tender to surrender his claims to Charles Edward, and, upon 
his consenting, the prince set out for France, giving on" 
that he intended to make a eanipoign in Piedmont, Imi 
procecilmg in the disguise of a courier to Pans, wliero is... 
arrived on iho 20th of January, 1744. Tho >ouiig mun 
was, os Tindal <*,xproi,s>es it, ‘made a loan of to France,’ whose 
aim wa.s to cover licr own selfi.sli designs with the pica of 
counieiiaiwing the Satuart family. Marshal Saxe aas a; - 
pointed to command the expedition ; and he, luuing been 
in PTiighuid, and knowing that tho towns were ruicly fcir.- 
fied, had an idea that the conntjy could he quickly subdiieil. 

The )oung princo set out fbf the coast of Picardy, wlieic 
iin army of 13,000 men was assembled, and transpvuts were 
provulod at B->ulogms Dunkirk, and Calais for carrying tlh* 
troops to Kiighiuvl. The army wus to land on the coast ol 
Kc:.r, whe»\. many Jacobites were expectcrl to rise ; and at 
itiy -d'lie limo a squadron sailetl from Brest to convoy the 
trausporls. But the .squadron lied before the British licet 
under the cornmaiidof Sir John Norris, and alniu?t shared 
the fate of the Invincible Armada. A violent storm de- 
.'•troied mo.st of the transports, and u groat parr of the troops 
were d low nod. (1741.) The prince returned to Palis, and 
waited a more favourable oppurtunily. But he was ii*»r. 
daunted hy obsliudcs, and the period at which the rehell -.jm 
of 1 74.) •Ui.s undertaken was favourable to its success. The 
King of England was m Hanover, and Scotland was alrim^t 
de .liuile of Iroops. The Highlanders, disaffected, and ihir.'T- 
iiig fur levuiigc, were ripe for revolt. Towards the end ol 
May, 1 743, (diaries J&'iward left Paris for Nantes. VVilliiim. 
mar(piis of TuUibardme, who had been altainlcd iu 171'). 
Sir John Macdonald, C ilonol Strictland, Mr. Gem-gc Kell), 
a clergjman of the Chure.h of England, and Sir Tliv^mns 
Sheridan, formerly tutor to the young Prelmider. uilh 
several other gentlemen, accompanied him. On the 3th 
i't July he sailed in La Doutelle, a French ves.>oI. which 
he had joined from Nantes in a fishing-boat, do.signiiig to 
sail round liohind, and to land upon the western cxia^l of 
Scotland. Another ship, the Elizabeth, was ordered to ac- 
company him as a convoy, and on board this vessel the 
princo had placed 400,OOUL sterling, with, arms for several 
thousand men. Theso two ships toll in with a British 
cruiser to the west of the Lizard Point. A tierce aclii»ii 
ensued, and tho Elizabeth was so much damaged ns to be 
obliged lo put back into Brest. Tho pnneo pursued his 
course to Scoijaiid, saying that he would cither die or he 
crowned. Uu the 2bth of the month ho landed at Boiadulc. 
u farm holonguig to Macdonald of (.'lanrouald, on the nhorii 
of the hay of LocJmanuagh. He thence proceeded lo the 
Iiou.se of Eiiilochmoidart, where ho w'h.s met by .several 
Highland chieftains j and wlicncc the clans wove summoned 
to rise. Many persons hore advised the pniuro to return lo 
Franco, and waitanoihor opportnuiry ; but he was vcsxihUi: 
in remaining. About ten <lays afterwards tho pniiec sx;: 
up his standard at Gleiifinnin. 

At this time Sir John Cope wa.s coraroander-in chiol’ m 
Scotland. At first the news of the rebellion w'a?» tvea'cd 
with ridicule, and tbo govcinment were dilaloiy m tluir 
uieaaarMS, On the ffth of August a reward of ;mloou/. .'a> 
offered, by proclamation of the lords justices in tlio (Li 
zette, lo any person whd should secure the eldest son of 
the Pjolciuler: and on tbo 3l6t, George 11. rciuincd 
London from Hanover. The prince, having bc.ird ot tiiu 
price pnt upon his person, is.sucd a counter 
offering 3u,000/. for apprcliondiag tlio elector cf tlan.)\ir. 
Ou the 27lh of August he advancx'd in hopis i)l uiccMng 
Sir John Cope, but on reaching GV»naniore, he ihuiid that 
Goneial Oopo had faced about, and taken tlic bv 

Ruthven lo Invorness. No bwner dul the Ksighsu 
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liM ?i tlicii’ b.vi‘lvs mx'Mi t!io Jii! >)hifo avmy» than ii ooramon 
i'olihcr AosyitiMl, oml t-arriul iho nows to Iho olhor hide. 
’rUe Ilii^hliuideis iri-?tanl]y put lljenav.'lvi'h into motion; 
and on anivini** al (iarvjiinorc, it dfioriiiiuod that they 
should iiioivli to ihc south, and enter the low country, 
ihus oodt-avoiiriu" to gel posbessiou of Edinburgh before 
Crencral Oopo should arrive there. On the Ihtth of August 
llujy u’<ich(‘d Hlair Athol, and the duke of Alhoh who was 
DM king George's side, retired at their approach, Ou ilio 
.'Jrd .)l Septembor lhe> entered PcrUi, where the Pretender’s 
declarations w'ore rood. At Perth great numbers liucked to 
the Prolcnder’s .standard. Among the moat considerable 
were the dnke of Pertli. Lord Strathallan, and J^rd George 
Murrav. wlio was tiio \ouugcr brother of the marquis of 
TulMlmrdnic, whoso right of primogeniture had been for- 
f. ilod by his attachment to the o.xilt'd Stuarts ; his second 
hr.^llior. Lord James, now duke of Athol, huvin^r succeeded 
to 1h.s estates aihl honours. J.ord Goorge Mun-ay was a 
hruM*. humaijo, and hoiuJuiahlo umn ; and he possessed a 
sjiiiid judgment in mihiary matters. Having accepted t)io 
act of gia. o which passed aftor tlic rebollion of 1715, laird 
tjcoigo M.i:^ ncvcillude.ss not possessed of that entire cun- 
IhlLMiec nil tlu' part uf Cluiidos Edward which be proved 
li iusL'lf eventually to have fully inciited. 

The reiM'ptiun which the prince mol with in the Jaiwlands 
was not so cr.rdi.il as ho expected. On the 1 1th of Sepiem- 
hor he marched fiom Perth lo^ Duiuhlano ; and, on the 13th, 
the Perth ill the fortl'of the* I'rcw, a few miles above* 
JSlirliug. GoUiuel Gardiner's dragoons, which were ported 
near Stirling, viillidrew at hi> approach. On the I5lh iu*^iant 
the rebels ariivod withhi nine miles of Edinburgh, and Gar- 
dinor’^ and Hamilton’s \lragoons were posted within two 
Jiidcs of it. The city luid been hasld) fortiGt'd; a thousand 
men liud been armed for its dcionee, in addition to the city 
■j;iiard; and iraincd hands of mixed Whigs ati<l Jacobites 
were constantly on duty. Everything was ;:o prepared that 
iho town might hove hold out for some da)s before troops 
v. Iiioh liad not a single cannon. * But,’ ^'^ys an anony humis 
wrdor, * to the lasting dishonour af Scotland, the cj.-nal 
was given up to a handful of liall-stavved savages, witliout 
stroke of sword.' 

Oil the 1 5!h of September, being Sunday, public Woiship 
was, .-uspiMidcd, and the voliinlocrs were under anus all day. 
On Monday, until noon, tho defence was carried on very 
vig •i'onsly : but about two o'clock a petitiim was set on foot, 
playing the suauiairates and lowu-eouncil to call a meeting 
•f the chief inhalutanls, to deliberate concerning the pio- 
priely of dcJivei mg tlie towm up 16 Charles Edward. About 
tins time, the dragoons first, and afterwards the oflicers of 
Mio crown, left the? city, the dragoons taking the route of 
Mas!>elhnigh and Haddington. The result of tho public 
nicer mg, whirh was principally composed of Jacobites, was 
i oriennmiilion to surrender the tow'n, and place tho arms 
.( il'c Miluuteers m the ea&tle. A deputation was dispatched 
iM Grav’ft Hill, about two miles from Edinburgh, where 
Edward then was. Whilst tho terras of capitulation 
M IC still uii'hn' discussion, intelligence came that General 
t'npo had arnved at Dunbar, and would siieedily t»wh to 
1 ho i idiL-f of the town, A second deputation was sent, to gain 
ijiiii*: and those wlio composed it returned to tho city early 
iji the morning of Tiicsrluy tho 1 7th in a coach. The coach 
<Mtci'e(i lit the West Port, and drove down the street towaids 
i’ •• Giinongatc. On the gate being opened, u body of 900 
Ij igldandors, under the cimiinand of J..ochiel and Sullivan, 

I u^hed in ; the lord provost and town council, who wore wait- 
ing the return of Iho de]>ulatioa in the street, on hearing 
of thi'^ c\ent, retired to their iiorneji. At noon, Cbarle.H. in a 
JLigld uid dress, at londod by the duke of Perth and Lord 
Elcho, eaint; hv Duddiugston into the King’s Park, and cn- 
ti'i-yd through St. Anne’s. Yard into Hoi) rood Puhwe. There 
vias a grenl crowd assembled to receive him, and the young 
primv W'is one whose personal appearance might seem to 
justify 1 he onlhusiasm which he inspired. * The figure and 
’pi*e-',unc.e of Chajlcs.* observos Mr. Home, who witnessed lus 
v'Oii.'mcc to Hulyiood, ‘ were not ill suiM lo his lofty pre- 
; t nj’ums, ! J o was iu i lie prime oGyonth, twU and hanasiome, 
a ad of .1 fair complexion.’ As he entered the palace there 
..r; e.xpreasion of languor and melancholy in his coun- 
lennncij : the Jra ohiic.s compared him to ftoliert Bruce ; the 
Whigs di-(ilm*d that he k-okod h.l.o a gontlemam and a man 
i f ihi^ldon, but not lil.e a ciawpioi.jr. Afier dmumunthig, 
(iu-; (iriiicu wiilkod towoids the apartments of the duke iff 
li’Mnillon ; when lie was near tlio door, a j;outlomcin movod 


out of the erowil, drew his sword, and walked up stairs before 
the prince. Tins vas .Tames Hepburn of Keith, who had 
been engaged wlmn very young in tho rebellion of 1715 ; a 
gentlonuiii who is said to have been a model of tnanlinoss, 
simplicity, and honour; but who.se hatred of the Union, 
rathe);«.than love of the Stuart race, indiicial him to sacri- 
fice himself to n notion of national indcpeiidonce. 

In the meantime Sir John (iopo had murched from Dun- 
bar to Haddington, and tbenco to Prestonpaiis and Seaton. 
A council of war had been held by Charles Edward at Dud- 
dingston, where he had proposed to engage General Cope’s 
army. This was agreed on ; but when the prince declared 
his re.solution to lead the troops to battle hnnsclf, the eliicf^ 
reiiiohatrated, and with some dill’iculty induced liim to give 
up the design. On the next morning (Sept. ‘Jl) the High- 
Vanders advanced to Tranent ; and to the west of the town 
cuuliuued their march until they saw the king’s soldiers 
encamped near Preston. A loud vhout wxi raised by the 
English, and returned by the Jliglilaiid troops. A moras.s, 
which was pronounced to ho irripasaable, ch^ ided thcainiics. 
The afternoon was spun in niovcinonls. At night holh 
armies lay down to ivpo>c, the Highlanders with the resolu- 
tion of attacking the king’s troops early in »he inorniiig. 
During the iiighi, a country gentleman, who knew tlie ground 
W(5ll, jiroposcd lo Lord Gci>rge Murrav tosliow him u part of 
the morals whence 1 1 lo rebels might attack their enoiiiics 
without observation. Loid Geori»,<; referred hnn to Pi nice 
Charles, who was sleeping on tho ground with a. sheaf of peas- 
slraw under his head. Charles was ph ased with the piM- 
posal, and hefoic bieak of day his troops began to move. 
They marched thiough a sort of A.illey, or hollow, coiuealnd 
by the darkness first, and aflerwauls by a mist. Charles 
took his place between the fust and second lino. At icugili 
the uiora.ss being passed, the two armies were scpariiied only 
by a corn-tloUl. Th<* lligliUndcrs, ill armed ami without 
camion, followed up the udvantage which they had gamed 
with wonderful success. y\ [lanic .seized the king’s troops. 
The Higldanilers threw down tluir musfjuels drew their 
sword.s and pursued the enemy. * In a very few inimites,’ 
s.iys Home, ‘after the first cannon was fiic<l, the whole 
army, but h Uoibo and foot, wore put to (light. Not one of t ho 
boldier.s attempted to i cloud their mus(|uets. and not out^ 
bayonet was stained with blood.’ All the king's infantry 
wu.'j killed, or taken prisoners, except about J70, who 
oacaped by great speed, or other good iortunc. Tins was 
called the buttle of Prestonpaiis. 

The second lino of the Highland troiqi.s. conimanded 1*\ 
Priiite Charles, liad kept so near the fii.st as lo appear to 
Gencial Cope all one body, Tho Prince was only filly pacL^. 
behind the ^augual(l — a proof of couvhgc which his omnnio^ 
could not deny; but it was a departure Irom his agreement 
with the chiefs, who had made condiliuiis ihal ho siiuuM not 
expose himself to immiut ui danger. 

General Cope’s oon<liict was sovneU cen^ure<l ; but wiicii 
Inquired into by aboard of gciioral olliccrs. In* was imt cc.n- 
aured. and the conduct of the soldiery was made lo l)ear 
tlio blame. * TIis great error,’ observes Sir VV.dU r Scoir, 
'was in drawing up his forces in front i>f .i liigli park wall, 
which barred their escajie from iheir lighl-hocled eiuMiiie^..’ 
C^lectiiig hi» dragoons. Cope, with the carls of Loudon and 
iftrue, marched lo Berwick, wheroLord Mark K<*r received 
liiin with tins sarcasm, * that he behoved he wus llio (list 
general in Europe that had brought the first tidings of his 
own defeat.’ 

Great apprehension was now entcrtriinod in England Ic^t 
the prince should iminedialoly inarch soiuliwards. Ilui 
Chatles and his council did not deem it prudent to appear ni 
England with so small lui anuy» and tliey n‘Bol\cd to watt 
some time longer at Edinburgh. I'he castle of Edinburgh 
remained still in the possession of tho king’s troops, com- 
manded by General Guest. At first the garii.son was sup- 
plied with iiBcoBHaries from tho town, but on lira li'Jih of 
Beptcmb6r orders wore given to allow no person lo pass 
into the castle. A letter was that evening sent tiown 
by General Guest lo Iho .'provost of Edinburgh, declaring 
that unleas a free communication was opened with tlio 
garrison and the town, the general would commence a 
cannonade upon the city. The prince, ou hearing of this 
threat, ordered the communication to be re-opeiied. But 
the Highlanders having, on the Isl of October, fired at 
some people who were carrying piovi.sioii9 to the cfiwile, tho 
garrison on thp next day began to fire on tho houses that 
co\citd the prince’s Highland guard. Upon this acouleat 
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comiininced between Prince Charles and General Guest, 
during which fecveral houses were set on fire, and several 
])ersoua on hoih sides killed. The cannonade lasted nil 
ihe evening of the 5th of October, when Prince Charles at 
lust pubh^heil a proclanialion portnittiiig a communication 
hotween the town and the castle. Voi:y few of the inhabit*^ 
ants of Edinburgh joined the Pretender^ during those de- 
structive reprisals. There was, in fact, a disinclination among 
the romniui) people to Hock (o bi» standard. Lord Kilmar- 
nocL and Arthur Klphinstoiie, afterwards Lord Balmerino, 
at this time joined the prince, and Lord Ogilvie, oldest son 
of Lord Airl), arrived in Edinburgh with a regiment of 600 
i.ifii. Tlu'so uduitiouB, and reinrorceiiifitiU sent by a few 
other noblemen and gentlemen, chiedy in the neighbour- 
iiood of the Highlands, together with supplies of arms 
and aminunitiou from France, strengthened the prince's 
caiihe. 

It was now discussed hy the piinceV council in what 
manner their advantage could best bn prosecuted. The 
)atuco, who uas totally uiiacquainled with the country 
which lin had invaded, could not hear op))osition. nor 
listen to advice. Feuds and intngues divided liis little 
Court; and too great confidence in his own opinion made 
him positive and resolute, when he ought to have been 
cautious. Having leceived all the reinfureements that he 
o.vpected, lie one day suddenly apprised his council that he 
was resol v(h 1 to march to Nowoasile, and to oppose the pio- 
gi'c:>s of Marshal Wade, who had advanced to that town. It 
\va>s 111 vain that several of his friends opposed his determi- 
iniiMjti. Threo limes it was brought before the council, and 
on the last discussion the prince settled the point by these 
words: ‘ 1 see, geuiloinen, that you are determined to stay in 
Scdiland, and defend }our coutUry : but 1 am also resolved 
to try my fate in England, even if 1 should go alone.' 

On ttie 31st of October, Cfiarles mar<;hed out of Kdin- 
liurgb, leaving I.<ord SlratlVa'llan to command m Scotland. 
Ai IMlIveilh House he was joined by the clan Maepherson 
and ^' ine other 11 igli landers, auiounting in all to about 
lOOo men: this niudo his whole fort e, about (1300. With 
.me ihviMon of hi» army the mince luaralitHl to KeUu. 
then taking llie Jodhnrgh ruud, lie crossed the Ksk, and on 
ilio 8th of November leached Brampton in Cumber- 
land. Oii the tioN.t day the other division of the army 
arrived, and pi\M‘ei;ded to invest Carlisle, which surreii- 
d.Mt'd u' il.y duke of Perth on the 16ih of November. It 
DOW d«.>toiuiiued to march directly to London. Before 
^ Kts had set fool on English ground, three armies, 
each of thorn superior in nutubvr to Ins own, were pre- 
pared to oppose his progress: one. under General Wade, 
at Newcastle; a second, in Lancashire, commanded first 
hy General Ligonier, and aftevwaids by the duke of Cum- 
bcrland : and a third, consisting of old regiments, was 
stai looed ni the villages near London, and was, in case of 
not'd, to have been commanded either by the king or the 
carl of Stair. The rebel troops nevertheless leaving a gar- 
rison in Cili'lisie, marched forward in two divisions; thefimt, 
voninianded by Lord George Murray, arrived at Penrith on 
the *2ut of November : the second, or umlo bbdy, headed by 
Charles, chiefly composed of Highland regiments, mid having 
th(> cannon, followed, and advanced from Penritli, by mi. 
Kendu), I^incaster, and Garstang, to Preston. On the litfith 
they reached Manchester, by way of Wigan, and were joined 
by 200 or 300 of the common people. I'hese men. the only 
Englishmen who joined the standard of the Pretender, were 
called the Manchester regiment, and were commanded by 
Colonel Tovvnlcy, a Roman Catholic. Preston and Manches- 
ter were the only j^aees where ringing of bells or acciamn- 
tious were heard. From Manchester the rebel itrmy marched 
to Macclesfield: from Macclesfield two divisions went 
by differonl roads; the one by.Couglelon, the oi^er tpLeek, 
and from Leek by Ashboarn to D^hy* oh the 4th of 
December (1745) both ilivisiona furtiydd.. peHng 
niarcli fmm Carlisle to Derby, the priil^lb Icif^hed that 
John Dnimmohd, the dnke of Penh’s brother, had ar- 
rived at Montrose with his own regiment, the royal Scots, 
Fitzjames's regiment of horsei and the picqueie ofsix Irish 
regiments in ihe service of France. 

Tito duke of Cumberland's forces lay at Litchfield, Coven- 
try, and Stafford. It seemed at first to.be the intention of 
the rebels to avpid tlm duke, and to advance to London ; but 
after halting a day or two in Derby, they al.tered theilr inten- 
tion, cliiefiy upon the representation of Qoorgo Murray, 
and retreated, with the design of meeting Lord Drummond s 
F, C.i Mo. 1443. , 


army, which was coming from tho north. Tlir. wqh 

resolved upon by the advice of Lord George Murray, und 
much to tho dishatisfaction of Pnneo Charles. The duko of 
Cumberland now began ihe pursuit of tho rebels, who wadu 
only two days’ march before him. Lord George Murray, who 
commanded lb© rear-guard, defeated the duke’s dragoons at 
Clifton near Penrith in a skirmish, in winch the Htgh^ 
landers fought with their usual coumge, and Lord George, 
bareheaded (having lost his bonnet and wig), was roreiuo^^t 
in the encounter. On the 20th of December the Scottish 
army left Carlisle, and crossed the £sk into Scotland. On 
this occasion the prince saved one of his men from being 
drowned by catching him by the hair. The Highland troops 
marched unmolested by Moffat and Dumfries to (xiasgow, 
whore they were by no means welcome. At Glasgow they 
remained seven or eight days, and the troops then began 
their march to Stirling, in two divisions. When the troops 
came near Stirling, the prince took up bis abode in a 
house called Bannockburn. Lord George Murray’s division 
occupied Falkirk. The Iowa of Stirling soon sui ren- 
dered, and Charles’s army, now, by the junction of tho forces 
of Lord Strathallan and Drummond, amounting to 9000 men, 
attacked the castle' of Stirling. On tho 16th of the monih 
General Hawley left Edinburgh, wluch he hud entered 
during Charles's absence, and marched to Falkirk; so that 
his army was now only seven miles distant from that of 
the Pretendor. Lord Geor^ M unay marched at the heail 
of tho Macduiialds of Keppoeh with his drawn sword in his 
hand. The Macdonalds began the fight, and repulsed tlie 
king's dragoons. ' When tbe Macdonalds came near the 
foot of the king's army,’ says Home, 'some regiments of tbe 
first Uuo gave them a fire; the rebels returned tbe fire, and 
throwing down their muskets, drew their swoicL, and at- 
tacked Uie regiments injhe left of the king’s army both in 
front and flank; all the regiments in the first line of the 
king's army gave way ; as did most l egimjents of the second 
line. It seemed a total rout; and for some lime General 
llavvley did not know that any one regiment of his army vva*i 
standing.' General Hawley retreated to Linlitligow, leaving 
seven pieces of cannon and a quantity of provision, ammu* 
nitioii, &c. upon the field. A strong body of Highlumleiii, 
commanded hy Lord George Murrayj iuimodiaiely took 
possession of Falkirk. 

The friends of the House of Hanover were greatly dejected 
oil hearing of th« defeat; whilst the geneials of tho rebel 
party deemed it incotriplete, and blamed each other. Charles 
remained at hisquartera that night, and on the following day 
returned to Bannockburh. Meantime the siege of Stiriiiig 
Castle proceeded slowly, owing to the supeiiur tire of the 
castle. On the 34)th of January the duke of Cumberland 
arrived at Kdiiiborgh, whither General Hawley had retired ; 
and on the following day the duke marched against the 
enemy. ].iOrd Georg© Murray with the clan regiments was 
now at Falkirk, and Prince C^harles was still in the house 
of Bannockburn. Th© rebels at first resolved to make a 
stand, and to give the duke battle ; but on the following 
morning they suddenly raised the siege of Stirling Ca.stle, 
and retreated. Two explosions weio the first signal of this 
event which reach«<i the duko’sears ; these vvoro the powder- 
magasiiiea blown up by the Highland troops, who retreated 
in disorder over the river Forth. 

Tho Highlanders miarched through Dumbhine to Crieff, 
where the two divisions of their army separated : one, undi^r 
Prince Cbai'leSi marched north by the highland road; 
the other, commanded by Lord George, proceeded through 
Montrose and Aberdeen^ by the coast road, to Invuruess. 
In the vicinity of that town both divisions approaclud 
each other. Charles, suffering his men to straggle about, 
lodged at Moy, the seat of Mackintosh, about ten m k-a 
from Inverness. Here ho was saved from a surprise l)> 
tho presence of mind of a woman. Lord l^iudun, who 
was at Inverness, hearing that the prince had only five oi 
six liuL'dred men with him, set out one evening as soon ns it 
was dark, with a design to seize him. Lady Mackituush. 
tlie wife of Charles's lu^t, ia supposed to have been apprised 
of4,bis attempt by lettem tVom her mother. Witliout 
saying a word to Charles, sli© ordered five or six of thr 
people, well arihed, to watch on the road fiuni Ihvcm ihs'^, 
under’lhe direction of a couhiry smith. When Lord Lou- 
don’s troops drew near, th^ afiiith and his party gate them 
a shot or two, calling upon the Macdonalds and (;uij.er*>n!i 
to join them. Lord Loudon’s men, deceived by tbese 
shouts, retreated precipitately to Invomcss, and many of 
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Ulcm vnv ilown in tho Oi.>nfusioa of thoir ilit^ht. 

t)harlt;s, on 'hr Jullow’uj; O i), of ihid jiKinnish. 

N.'hich 'svy', (Vilicfl On* (ximl of Mo>\ rtiuidioil fi> InM^riu'Ss. 
Upon L-.'ol Lojhl'Wi u'tii'UUniiC' Uucl siL*t»o iini U) lM>rt 
Cloori'c, no.\i in bort Auj^u«tys, boih of winch places he 
» ;ij5inro<l. T'ornij; the luonthiiofFebruaiyaiul March aclc'Ul- 
tofv war wa.s t arried on, unul, at the<;nd of Marclii#ew\s was I 
hronglit lliiit thedukeof Cumhcrlaod waHmarchinij towards 
Invornoss with all his forc^.s.- On the 14lh of April, Charles 
retreated from Irtvorness to Nairn, where lie (ijfaiu made 
a .sfaiid. '! luit ni^lu the Hiiflilamlers -slept amid the furze 
11 ill] tru.-sof Cullodeii wood, uhoui three miles from Nairn. 

jnnnce’a unnv w.is now imn'li dispei'sed, and many of (lis 
i»e^{ otiivorn ahseiif. 'Mio Master of LoMit, son of 
L.-ul L)\at, was, as Moll as others, recruiting? his forces, 
LorliK-i liowvior joinod the army of Charles with his^regi- 
iin-iji : vid, on iho i6th, the army, reinforced by Keppiich 
arid ill,-* yo;:i!u -!»r, was drawn oiu in order of battle upon 
ninuios'Nic Muir, about a tu,ilo and a half to the south- 
•.M>t of Cullodeii House, About two o’clock the men weie 
oidijired In their quarters, and Charles, (idling together the 
.eiunais, annouficed his intention of ihukinj? an attack 
ujH.n iIjg duke's army, then at Nairn. When bo ex- 
plained his design, the duko of Perth and John Drum- 
iooiid du-iiented; and Lochiel remarked, that on the next 
rJiv the prince’s army would be stronger by hfli^n Inin- 
'lied nnru. But the matter was decided, when Lord 
Ccurgo Murray t-econded Chjilcss proposal, and urged tho 
.idvautjiip* t]f a ni',;ht at'uck. Many men had gone to 
Inveriu-s-s lo gel ri*od; and the ranks were ihumed: but 
Charh's, bent npuu a night attack, ordt-uid llic men to 
uru\ii at right o clock. At the appointed hour ihe lligh- 
i. uni siriiiy advanced ni a column, willi tmiitunval m ilu- 
mid'lle, aecurdinsr to a plan of Lord Ccorge Muriay's, who 
maiclitid in tho Irout at. the Iwjad of the Athol biiyjade, 
Charles uml the duke of Perth wero in tho centre of tho 
i no of inaiclu The ni^htwas very dark, and was /arspeiit 
iiofonj the f I ighlaiideis reached Kilravock wood, where tho 
i-nirA'Vs, lindiilg hy tiieir repea ting- watches that it was two 

I )ck nv iho moiniuo, cnnsulied what was to l )0 doms^s; as 
Niiini was still rnon; than three tmics ofl’, and it vvould be 
d.i'li*,;;ht before they could reach it. The muUer was de- } 
c led hy Mr. Hepburn, wJio, on hearing u drum in the | 
■^'iit'Uiv's camp, obser\od, that if they j/hould retreat they 
Auuid bo pursued; and that they would then bo ni a worse 
condi'ion than ibev now weio. The duke of (’urabei- 
liuhi liad gMiuod inlejligeiice of the attempt, and by five 
o'f'!-j('k in the morning lusaimy wason iu march. Tho 
H ,i:hUndeis, weary and dispirited, retraced their steps to 
C)j[lo^U!ii, where luany of them lay down to sleep. About 
ctjilit 'f’cluek the duke’s forces wore seen iiiart-hiiig towards 
thoui ; and about twelve, they were within two miles and a 
[lall of iho robols. About one o'clock a heavy caniionado 
w,'s begun by the kniy;’8 troops, Und continued till two. 
Tl c rcgimeiil's suffered severely, and a very in- 

clii' ujni ri re was returned from their cannon, Colonel Bel- 
fu'il, of the artillery^ j^eeing a body of horse with Charles, 
wbj v.-'u stationed, on a small cunmonce behind the right of 
»Kr‘ second line, pointed two pieces of canpon at theiii ; one 

• f t lli irics’h servants, who stood behind Inin with a lod horae, 

killrd, and the face of the prince was bespaUeroJ 
with dusi, The Highlanders now heranie impatient to 
attut'k. A messenger was sept toXocheit, representing the 
iii-c^.>s.ii y for dgmg somelhini^. AVhilst L^K-hcil was speak- 
ing ro L,rd Ocorge Murray, the Mackintosh regiment broke 
fro.ii ihc lino, and drove back .the, king’s troops, sword 
in liuud, but they were mostly brought to the ground bye 
tcii'ddc fi! **. A few desperate men pressed on, and ponsUed 
bv liic bayonet . Tho AXa^On^lds and other Highland regi- 
ment^ Jiowrttiic'l : itissaid that tiiie.fojrmt>r were affionled by 
being depriveit of the riyht, the post pf honour^ \yhi<th their 
cIliu bad po»iso8scd from time iranicmoHftl. It m vgin 
11. at ihe duko of iVrih called upon them. ^ behave thera- 
sKdxos, uriii make.!! right of ihe ded«rioi,tliat^tf»y did, 

* in; wnuid henceforth call his naiue MacdoUmd.’. The H^b- 

Uuders wore dii.pirited, and their condition becioio des- 
periite, . .. ^ ^ 

At tUibjonsis tho lUikoof CumUrnlundadvahoerLwitb tho 
infan try. and ihoIIighlaiidiuslWd ; some retired to fiadonoch, 
and others to th# bills. .Many who had fested gli dW .rail 
twent V miles withouiE ta^tlbg food. The Fraser and Oram- 
nioriil^s regiment reticed mlnvenicss. The dragoons |iursupd 
and tiUiughtered tno fugitives. When (;hailes saw, for the 


first lime, his Highlanders repulsed and Hying, he advanced 
to rally them ; lull Sir Thomas Shuridaii dissuaded him 
from the lVuillt“>a attempt, Tho entrealy wuuld not havo 
aviukid, according to tho tosliniony of the prnnic’s standard- 
hearer,"tf (unoial Sullivan bad nor. lod tho pniico’h hor.se 
by tho bridle from the field. Whilst some Hmhland troops 
still kept their ground, Lord Klclio, it is stud, rode up to 
the prince, and oxhorlcd him to muku one final utiempt to 
rally, or, at loa^t. to die like one worthy of a crown. The 
reply was Iic&hating. Lord Elcho, with e-Vecrations, turned 
trow him, for whom he had sacrificed every Ihing, ami swore 
never to see his Ikco again; an oath which he kept. 

The rebels are said to liavo lost about iOOO men; and 
among tho.so were the bravest and the most devoted to tho 
cause. The prince, after (lisiuissiiig tho iroop.s which fol- 
lowed him, went to Goithleek, wheie l..or<l Lovatwas, and 
whence lie sent a farewell message to the n uir.ant of bus 
army, thanking them for their ser\ ices, hut desiring them 
to attend to tlieir own prtservalion. Ho next protvedeil to 
Invergurie, near Fort Augustus, whore he look lea\e of all 
his foriowers except Sullivan, O’Neil, ami Buike, a Korvaiit 
who knew the country. Charles had nowre.solved to ev apo 
to France. For a time he kept about the islands of North 
and South HisU smnetunes in fishermen's huts, some- 
times subsisting upon the bounty of the islanders; but 
^«MieraUy in a state of tbo utmost piivatioii. Hunted from 
place to place by the kiug’.s troops, bis adventures are 
searccly equalled by the fictions of any ronianiv. (^eueia! 
Campbell searched llie island <d' Barra ami Soiiih Ci'-t m 
vain ; and l.;>ng Llaiid, in which be also took slielfer, 
wMh surrounded b\ frigale> am) sloojjs of war. Tn this 
perilous condition Charles remained untd ilie end id“ June, 
when he was delheied iioni his danjrur. Fbiva iBac- 
donald, the daughn.r cd' Macdonald of Mellon, in tho isle 
of South Uist; w.is tho generous and c<»unif!eous wonmn 
who risked hei life to save that of llie ■‘prince. She h.i.l 
heuid of his mislbrlunes and danger^, and espit-'-Eed .i .M-ii 
to asMst Jiiui. Chiirle.s was uilrodueed to Flora, vvlv> 
undertook to coin ey hini to Skye as hor inasd, lire^.L'd 
in female attire. As no one was allowed to qo wi!!i>j)i ;• 
piussport, she procured ono fa- hoi.^elf and lior aiippohci] 
iiintd Betty Burke. On the eMinitig bobae they woie .'o 
aai), she and l^ady Clanronuld met the pinice at a place 
near Ormudade, on the sea-shoro. WInUt thcywi^ieol 
.«U))per here, now.s cuino ihut a parly ofoiricors uud suldafis 
Were searching Ormadude in quest of (Jharlcs. Sliorlly 
afterwards, on seeing four armed culti-rs at a little distai re, 
the ladies .and the prince liul iheuiselves aiming the rork 
About eight in the evening they sailed; and uilliuu'.^ii 
threatened by a party of tho Maoleod’s urditia, who saw 
them from ilie shore, they pursued their way to Kill>inle in 
Skye. Hero Flora intended to lodge tho prince at Mug am, 
the seat of Sir Alexander Macdonald, hut .'sovoial r/f il... 
king’s soldiers being in tho house, he was shtdlercd at t!.o 
house of Mckcdonald of King’«burgh, Su* yVlexander’s fucto- 
On Iho following day Charles changed his alt ire, and cro.\sed 
over to ftasay, wher^ he lodged for somo time in a cow- 
house but growing impatient in this reipoat, heieiunu-d 
to where he was assisted by the Mackinnons, and by. 
liieir aid sailed to Loch Nevis, a lake in the mainland, where 
he was put ashore on the 5lh of J uly. Here u n amber of t lu» 
kitig’s troops were stationed, and Charles was now Enclosed 
between a line of posts formed by theotiicers who had noliire 
of hih situation. To escape this danger, he was forced, with 
a friend, to creep up thechanuel of a brook winch was beu\ ecu 
two of these posts, tie was accompanied by Mftcdoniild of 
Glenaladale, with whom, aftef surmounting numerous dd- 
fioaities, he reached tho bill of Cotodo^ between Kintnil nml 
Glenmoriston, Here be found some of his faithful follow ers 
living in a cave; wrelchoil and altered as bo was, his 
brave adherents know him, find fell upon thenr knees. 
‘He hail,’ says Home, ‘a coat of coarse darkcolbutt-d cloth, 
and a tvretched yeliotv wig. with a bonnet on ins head. 
His brogues were tied with thongs, so worn that they 
Would hurrlty keep on bis tot. His shirt was saffron, and 
ho bad not another.’ Ho roitiained in this c^ve five weeks 
and three days; and not even the veward of Jo, Out)/, 
which Was offered. to his pemn, would, have tempted these 
p^wr men, who shelte^red the wretched dchcendaut of the 
Stuartfi. Be ermtinued his wanderings for niahy weeks; 

heootnlbgsO exhausted from fatigue and want of 
&od, that he i^uld not walk without help : at length, after 
many narrow escapes, he was kbie to cross JLocharkaig, 




and vof»eli |hc fir-wo'-d noar Arlinacam'. 1*:; licard )»c?n E1izal>t*1u’s heir, upon llit' tnu' i'Ji. \l' ho v. .•> 

fruiu his r.n'lirul fliifAaiiis. Jy«(;lnel nnrl Cluny, that they hu acrountcd. 

worii at IhnlciJOidi, where lie nuffht with :aome n.sk join The yiosUion in which sho was titu'i placed by he; 
tlKMw. About Iho •itiih of August Charles incL It is two trious cies«54MU. and near c.onnoot ion w»lli tU« thi-fon*^ l-..:h 
friends, Sind was c .ndueted by ihtMik to Leltcniiln k, juvmote of England and Scotland, forms iho key to the hti.l.n\ *1 
]>]{i*'o in llto tiuiot mouniain Bonalder, wheie he reiuainod iho l.mly Arabella. While she was yet very yoonir, r. .s 
until ti\O' 0 l a.rivod at Locluianuajjh to convey him to aaid ilna her cousin, King James, wished to have hn' ic ’ 
Franco. On the I !ith of September he veatdicd Boradalc, ried lp%er relation, Lord Esrao Stuart, whom he k)ok‘:il 
iravellnuj onlv hv night, and sailed for FranwMm the 20fh . upon as his heir in case ho should die cbildlo^v jt.j.i 
ho aiiiu'd ui m Brittany, op the 29ih of Soptemher, whom he had created duke of Lennox ; but iIun bcin nu-, 

I rdf). i>uring the wanderings of the prince, the secret wbi^lt must have been projected before li>S3, iho jcmt m 
of hi-, concealment had been entrusted to hundreds of which Esqte. duke of 1-etino^, died, was ddcaied b> ib i 
pcj-'inns of every age and sex. Flora Macdonald was for oppo^itiop of ISlizaheth. When she grew up, other 
.sonic time confined in the Tower, but, being liberated, she .^uouial speculations were enlcrtaiued with regard to lit r, 
hniml a homo for a short time in the house of Lady l*rim- some by herjolf. some by others ; for a full acconiu of 

a JMCobito lady. No organised scheme for establishing the reader is referred to the Biog^ Bnt.t and to Mr. O !-■ 
t ^-barloM Eilward upon the throne of England was ever after- paper on ‘ The Loves of the Lady Aralielia,’ in In; 

wai'ls firmed. Cun'isUieif o/LiV^ra/wr^ (pp. 357-36d, edit, of lii.'i'ij. Shr* 

Cliarlos was received in France with professions of affuc- hrsit became an object of general public aticnlion U\ lii.* 
tion from Lnui.sXV.; and, until his depart lire from France { manner in which her name was brought fonvaid in 
lu«*arna iiecesriury to ensure peace with England, he was immediately after the ac-i^ession of James, in ilio a/Tbjr 
well treated by Hu* French king. In l'/48, after the the alleged plot called ‘the Main.* for whieh bir WaHtr 
peace of Aix-la Chapelle, the kim^ of France could not Raleigh was tried r one of the charge:^ agaiuat 11 ileigh 
allow him any longer to remain in his dominions, Charles that he designed to raise tlie Lady Arabella to th,* iniMiie, 
long lesi^tcrl the attempts made to induce him to leave undef the protection of Spain. Theio no j.r ob.-biiity 
Fisinee ; and not wiihstan^ing si letter from hi.^ father, re- however that any such design over via» entertained ; n i- a’ 
oimnendin'i[ him to contply with the wi.shes of Louis, he ratg admitted on all hands that the Lady Aiah^j.h 

l•••n|:uned at Faris. .At longth Chavles, in stepping out of a know nothing of it. (Howeirs iS/u/e 2Vn*/J, u- l-fiOi Jaulnie’-i 
fioin tlri Opera, was seized, and sent lo Vincennes: Critiunal TrialJt, i. 3Sy j.:ii ; Lingard s litsL ot hng , j\. 
.vi'd ii<‘ wa.-, ai'tonvnids comlucted with a guard out of tho 8*18 ; 'lytler s Liffi iiuieigh^ pp, 2.>7-3l'1.) But l.ir 
k'lii^d.an. After ^onie delay he repaired lo Rome. Charles ! situation was ahrudiciently dillicult and dangerous one, wiili- 
bM\>ai’d muiTU'd a pnnee^^s of the house of Slolberg in j tins unfounded suspicion or imputation; the iii- r , 
G -rm.niv, who survived him, and inairkAl Alfieii. [Ai.- j uspeewlly as she appears to have been e.ilirely depominu 
Mi i:i ] 'n.« union was not happv, and tho latter period • subsisUiAce upon tho bounty of the crown. Jan t 

of I he pv urc’s hfo was disgraced by habits of iolo\ic 4 - wish probably was, that sho should remain uiimamcd ; hoi 
non. He h;nl no insuo by his sure; but he left a natural hi Fehruary. 1609, a diiwsovery was made of a love ait'.ur in 
i^hlcr, whom ho created duchess of Albany, and to which she wa.s engaged with a companion of her chiidhovKl, 
‘Nliuin hi* luqneatlu'd a considerable property. For many William Seymour, second son of Lord Beauchamp, tho 
cal'* Charles soonia to Imvo cheribhed hopo.s of recovering eldest son of the Karl of Hertford; and, aIthou;.d] liotii 
ti'Kj crown of Croat Britain ; hut at len(?th» when his claims I panics were called before the council, and there ^.barplv 
o-Msod ;.i Iv; sustained hv unv foreign power^ and when the repr^paanded and warned lo take heed of what they wen, 
r'..Mi,of Eiivoiv? no uave him tho tide of Prince of about, thmr aficetion disregarding all consctiuences. they 

'Wales, lie took th*^ Kifo of Count of Albany, and sank into managed to gel secretly mamod very .sorttfi after. The mai- 
;i h..lm of life Miangelv umlraslcd with his former activity, riage was discovered in the summer of the following year, 
Ifc dsr.fo‘i. ihc i\< of Jiiiiuarv, 178^. Noiwi^^hbtandmg on which '%ymour was immediately committed to 

h> r. I < 10;-, , Charles Edward possessed much energv and the Tower, and the lady placed under custody in the housu 
j 'l'.’.- ' / His brother, Honrv Bonodict, who was created Sir Thomas Parry J^ambeth, from winch it was sonu- 
iv il 5 <‘ old Pretender duko of York, and afterwards made wouihs after ordered that she .should be liiui.sfoi red lo 
t'l.diPal York, was the last representative of the royalhouse l^uiUttin, there lo remain under iho charge (d‘ Uio hi.sh >p. 
(il Siioirt. Honrv Benodict died at Rom- in ib07. 'This marriage probably excited James’s alarm and fury the 


S! V;ART, ARABELLA, or ARBKLT.A, often styled,! 
h nij by her rontemp-r.u ICS and by subsequent wriicrs, 
ilu* I.odv .Xiiihella, was the only child of Charles Stuart, 

• ip.ivts vd Loiinox, younger brother of Henry, lord Uarnley, the 
farlicr of James I. James arid she therefore were full 
cMii^nis. Tier ninthor was Elizabolh, daughter of Sir 
MMliiun (.Vivcndi*«h, father of the first earl of Dovon‘«hiro. 
Thi* biifh of the F^ady .AiaboUa has Iwen variously placed; 
)?i 1 ‘f7rt fl)v Old vs, ill MSS, referred to by Kippis, 2tul edit, 
of /)V/7.), in 15; 6 or l.57f> (Ellis's Letters, 2n4 sttries, 
in. tM‘, in 1577 (aithde * Arnhella,* in Brit,, written 
by Moraiit, who however states in a note in tho same page 
her follier (lied in 1576, and ‘ left beiiiiid him' this Kin 
only cliild). Other accoiHit.s of the Lennox family assert 
that Ar.-ihidla’s mother died, before her husband, in 1574. 
(Fisher's CoviininKm mflJCay to the History of i^iigtand, 
p. Is8.) The Lady Arubella.also stood in the game dogroe 
of relati(>n.sliip to Elizabeth ttiat James himself did through 
his mother; both were groat grandchildren of Henr^ 
AHlL’s eldest sister Margaret ; .Tames through lus mother, 
Queen Mary, and her father James V. of Sooftftfid, son of 
that princess by her flrsl husband ; Arabella, bv her fotUer, 
Chnrica Stuart, and hU ntotber, Margaret JOouglas. the 
datigUter of the English' prhicOBS by, Upr second . husband, 
Archibald Douglas, carl of Angiis. Sho was ^orn ui Eng': 
land; and during the of Kliialieih tjml circumstanco 
wtti openly sliced liy I*arson«^ the Jesuit (hi his Confereace 
about the nesti Suec^don to the Vrouijf^ published under 
the name of Dolman, in 1594)^ as giving her claim to the 
throne an advantage over that of the Scottish king. At all 
events she was undoubtedly, bcfuib the Turth oC his son 
Henry, in February, 1594, the next ia ord^ ot succession to 
James ; and if ho had diej^ without issue* she would have 


luuro. iuoitmuch as the Seymours inheriled ;« cl.uin lo th.^ 
crown whicli many porboOs th inglu bcUur than his own, lu 
virtue of their des^^ent from Mary, the youu^o&l siritor of 
Henry VHT., ujion whose repiesenlalives lhal king had 
settled the succession, in case of ftuluve of bis own ibsur% 
by a will which an act of parliament iiad certainly 
authorised him to make. [Hknky VI IL] The l-idy 
Arabella had scarcely set out on b^ fi»rced journey tf iho 
north, in April, 1611, when nhe was taken lil, or prv»tl."‘’;eii 
to be taken ill, at Highgate ; and hero, in cousequem e, at tho 
house of a Mr. Con)ers, .she obtained leave to rtininn. fii'-L 
for one and then Tor another month. When that term whs 


about to ux]>ire, sboset out, disguised in male apparel, and, 
attended hy a Mr Markham, abiiut three, o'clock in the 
afternoon of Monday Uio 3rd of June, took hearse at o iiirt} 
mn about aHnilc and a hHif distant, and about six o'clock 
reached' Blackwall, where, going into a bout that was ni 
readiness, she was rowed down the nvor, and next inorniti^ 
was taken on board a French vejssel that wailed for li^i mvl 
her husband at Lee. Seymour meanwlnlo had aUo (vu- 
trived lo effect lus escape from the Tower ; but he (h<l 
niU make ins appoarunco so soon as bad been agreed up.m. 
tiff vessel set sail without lum, and ho was obliged to tiuike 
a bargain with A coaster from Newcaslle ti> take him acio^s 
to Flanders, which he reached in safety. His wifo was noi 
so ^ortunatu; a small ship of war waa immodiatei) di- 
spatched from the XTowns to intercept her, and ^hl: \v;\s c;ip- 
tured .in (^Mais Hoads. She and Seymour novci ...izain incr. 
She was thrown into the Tower, where !sicknc>6 and t n i 


after some lime deprived the pepr victim id’ her semoh, and 
sho died insane in her prison, on the 27th of SeptnMilu»r. 16 i 5, 
Many of her loitera that havo lieen preserved, and which 
have buen , printed by Mr. Disraeli, Balluni ( ILoj/ f/rs of 
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Bniiah Ladies^, anil others, show that the I^idy Arabella | 
JiiUocl no crdiuavy laU^nt niul literary aceouPjiirahuicnt to | 
ber high spirit and pu^^innulc strength of <'hararler; anil j 
•'■•he also appoai\s have po>>Nes.'scd a considerahlc share tif | 
personal beauty. Seymour was nut. only permitted to return 
U) England the year after the death of his wife, but was the 
>aTne year created a buronot; and, Ins father haymg died 
(previously;' ho became carl of Hortfort. on the decease of 
ins grandfather, in 1621, and in III 40 was made niat*quesg 
of Hertford, under which title he makes a considerable 
t'gnvc in the liistoi^ of the civil war, in which he fought on 
;i)o side of the crown, all hough he had allied himself to the 
Vnirliaineutary genera! the Earl of Essex hy marrying hi^ 
sister. He just lived to witness the Rest oration, ami to bo 
ivstorod by Charles II. to the dukedom of Somerset, which 
hed hren forfeited, as it had been acquired, by his great- 
grandfather the Protector; he died 24th October, 1660. 
It is worthy of being noted, that to one of his daughters 
hv his second wife, ho gave the name of her whom he had 
first loved and had not forgotten. 

STUART, JAMES, frequently distinguished by the 
nuiue of fiihenian Smart, was burn in Creed lane, Ludgate- 
^Troot. in 1713, of parents In a very humble rank of life, and 
•n the death of his father he was left, at a very early age. the 
r'.doMt of a family reduced by that event almost to indi- 
gence. Beyond thi?* no particulars are known relatire to the 
nteivening period before he could at all have con twbuted to 
the support of the family by his pcn-jil. In the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, it may «:ifely be assumed that his 
ciliicalion must have boon a vtny ^lender one; and that, in 
;iU probability, iic had rocoived very little insiriiciion. if any, 
in drawing, when the talent he showed for it vecominended 
him to Goupy. who kept a shop in the Strand, end who 
ctnrioyod him to design and paint ladies* fans— a branch of 
an at that lime greatly m vogue, and more encouraged than 
any liigher kind of painting. Such was the school in which 
tlic future investigiilor of Athens and its monuments wa.s 
ti Mined. Fortunately Goupy himself was an artist of .some 
ability, both as an engraver and painter in body colouis, and 
Iniiig acquainted with the works of the best inastcis. his 
instructions were no doubt advantageous to Stuart. Hecon- 
iiriiu'd with Goupvlill about 1742, when he set out for Italy, 
f r the purpose onmproving himself, Lillie more is known 
oi him during his roulenec in Italy, than that after stay- 
ing at Romo nearly seven years, industriously occupied in 
VMiMir.g, he embraced the oiler made to him "by his friend 
K jvelt, and Gavin Hamilton, of joining them in an e.xcur‘ 
^i'>n to Greece; though Hamilton, who was probably the 
iirijlinator of the scheme, afterwards declined accompa,nying 
thorn. 

Uevett (Nicholas, second son of John Revett, of Brandeston 
lla’hSuffDlk) may be supposed to have been better qualified 
\<\ »‘diic;vtir.ii for an undertaking which required some know- 
) -dgo of antiquity, whereas Stuarlmay bo thought to have 
I con very lil prepared. He had however, during his long resi- 
'ionro at Rome, applied himself so diligently to the study 
of the cliiN-iical tongues and of urchcoology, at the 
( 'ollcge della Prop&glmda, as to be able to give proof of 
ins proficiency in a Latin dissertation, *De Obelisco Ciesari.s 
Augiisii Carapo Mortis nuperrimS etfosso,* dedicated lo 
Viscount Mahon, and printed in 1750, at the pope's ex- 
pinise. Wheilier cither himself or his companion had paid 
p.'irticalar attention to architecture is doubtful, or rather, 
tlx; probability is that they were acquainted with it merely 
as a collateral branch of art. At all events, it is not a little ; 
iv^mai kahle that it should have been reserved for twb joar'nf- 
rrfi to show the world what Grecian architecture was, and 
thereby lead to a complete revolution in architectural taste. 
Having pi cYiously issued a prospectus of thoir undertaking, 
and raised funds lor their tour, bysubsenpti one received from 
England,^ travellers quitted ji^me in March, 176Q ; and 
vil'ier passing some iimo at Venice, made an excursion^ to 
in the following July, where theyempl^ed themselves 
three months in making drawings ofxhead^liitheaire, &c., 
which however formed no part of their original work, and I 
remained unpublished till i«l6, when they nrsl appeared in I 
a fourth or supplementary volume, edited by Mr. Joi>eph 
Woods. In March, 175 1 , they reached Athens, whefethey 
retnjimed till about the end of 1753; and while there, 
Sfiuact met with Mr. Dawkins, a lover of antient art, the 
t^impaiiion and patron of Wood (author of 'Ruins of Pal- 
myra*), and who afterwards proved a moat liberal patron to 
i^tuart also on his return to England, uffbrding him both 


encoiiragetnent and assistance in preparing ins materials 
for publication. Dawkins himself however did not live to 
see the ‘Antiquilios of Athens' in a publish* d form, for 
he died about two years before the work wa.'» hroughi out. 

Stuart and hU companion ielunic<l to England in the 
beginning of 1755, but it was not until severol years after- 
wards <1762) that the first volume of the ' Antiquities’ was 
published. Stuart appears to have had by far the greater 
share in the labour, and the literary part k a.^^erlbcd entirely 
! to him. The work was well received by the learned, and by 
artists, notwithstanding that, owing to the delay in bringing 
it out, the subject had been forestalled by Lerofs * Ruincs,' 
See. [Leroi,] The greater care bestowed u|)on the English 
work gave it fiowcver a permanent archuectuval value, while 
; tho rival one has fallen into disrepute as untrustworthy, and, 

I though by a professional architect, as being more pictorial 
than antiquarian. Perhaps it was rather an advantage to 
I Stuart, that in examining Grecian architecture he waii un- 
biassed by any previous professional prejudices, an<l had 
nothing to unlearn. Still it was not every one who was 
satisfied with the first portion of the ‘ Antiquities ;’ for 
Wtnckelmann has spoken of it very disparagingly in a 
letter to Fucssly, where ho hints that it had (lisappointed 
many persons both in England and elsewhere. Its success 
however admits of no dispute. There was considerable 
encouragement afforded just then to such studies, and it 
was about the same lime that Adam published his work on 
Diocletian's Palace [Adam], while Wood’s ‘ Ruins of Pal- 
myra’ and ‘ Rinns of Baalbcc* had appeared a few years 
previously, and the ‘ Ionian Antiquities ’ somewhat Inter. 

The palroriBge and encouragement which Stiuirl re- 
ceived did not cause him to prosecute tho continuation 
of his work very diligently, for the second volume wa.s 
not entirely compleied, and the thiid only in jirogross, 
at the tune of his death. Ntulher was ho very eager to 
avail himself to the extent he might h-.ive done of the 
opportunities afforded him as a practising architect. 11 is 
patron.s, the Marquis of Rockingham, I.iord Anson, Sie., 
had aided him so effectually, the latter bestowing on 
him the appointment of surveyor of Greenwich llospiial, 
that he wat, now in easy circumstances, and willingly reksxod 
from that continued cxeniori which prudence no longer 
imposed upon him as a duty. His employment as an archi- 
tect was cunsequonily by no means so e.vtensivc as it might 
have been, or equal to what bi.s celebrity would have idi- 
tained for him. His principal work is the chaptd ot Green- 
wich Hospital, as rebuilt by him, after being destroyed bv 
fire ; but although heiiuliful as regards the details, and tlie 
individual decoration'^ borrowed from Grecian circhitcclure, 
it i.s not if considered as a whole, very Grecian in chariieler, 
if only because the numerous arched windows stamp it with 
a very different one. For liOrd Anson he built a mwnriion 
in St. James's Square, and also several ornamental stiuc 
tures. in iiniiation of anii(|uo models, in the grounds ol that 
nobleman's at Shuckburgh. He also erected Mi^. 
Montagu’s house, Poriman-square, and some other pviviito 
mansions, but none of any particular nolo for their aichitue 
tore. 

Stuart was twice married. When he had reached the 
mature age of sixty-seven, he took for his second wife a 
very young woman, by whom he liAd five children; among 
them a son, who ontered the navy, and diod in I 800 . 
Another bov, who is said lo have exhibited a a extraordinary 
talent for drawing, was carriefl.off by the small-pox, not 
vety long liefore his father's death, which occurred on the 
2nd of February, 1788. Tho second volume of the ‘ Anti- 
guities’ Was cdiiedby Newton, in 1790; and the third, by 
^veloy, in 1794. 

Between Stuart and his colleague Revett soroo differ- 
ences appear to have taken, place relative to the manage- 
ment of .their joint publicaUon, which were arranged hy 
Stuart purchasing Revett’s share in it, and such nmtcnals 
as he had provided towards the completion. Having gut 
rid of tliai engagement, Revett undertook a second ami- 
guarian expedition at the expense of tho Dilettanti Society 
for the purpose of exploring the remains of aniioni archi- 
tecture m Ionia. Tho result of this tour, which occupied 
him about two years in company with Dr. Chandler, was 
the * Ionian Antiquities,’ the first volume of which was 
published in 1 769. Like Stuart, he afterwards practised as 
an architect, was employed by Lord le Despcncer at West 
Wycombe, and erected the chnrcli at Ayot, St. Lawrence, 
Herts^ but was so for from rpaliting an independence, that 
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10 died in very fitraitened circuraslancefi, in 1804» at the 
:ge of eighty- tw'o. 

STU AkT, gilbert, LL.D., was the son of Mr. George 
^luart:, who was related to the learned grammarian Ruddi- 
nan. and fllled the othceof profesftor of Humanity, or Latin, 
n tho University of Edinburgh, with much reputation, till 
lis death in 1793. Gilbert was born at Edinburgh, ac- 
Jording to tho common account, in 1746 ; but in 1742, ac- 
■ording to Kerr’s Memoirs of Smellie <i., 499, and ii., 2), 
He was educated for the profession of the law; but a pas- 
lion for general literature early took possession of him, and 
hew liim off from his legal studies, so that ho never was 
•died to the bar. Ho first made himself known by bis 
Hi*)torical Disquisition concerning the Antiquity of the 
British Constitution,' which he published in 1767, and 
which w'as held to have so uiuch merit, that the University 
:)f Kdinburgh immediately bestowed upon the youthful au- 
ihor the degree of LL.D. In tho following year appeared 
Ins ‘View of Society in Europe, m its Progress from Rude- 
ness loReftnemeni; or. Inquiries concerning the History 
of Laws, Government, and Manners.' This work, which 
reached a second edition in 1778, displayed great reading, as 
well as ingenuity of speculation. Soon after it first ap- 
peared, the professorship of public law in the University of 
Kdinburgh became vacant, and Stuart applied to the crown 
fill- the appointment, but unsuccessfully, in consequence, 
as he conceived, of the intcrferenco of the Principal, Dr. 
Robertson. This nolion, and the event out of which it 
iirose, had a great inlliience on the future course of Stuart's 
lilb and literary lahours. If Robertson really did use his in- 
ti ncnce to prevent his appointment to tho academical chair, 
it W believed that liH reason was, the character for dissipa- 
lion and nitemporanco which Stuart had already established 
tor himself, notwithstanding his occasional bard reading and 
violffit pavoxy'^ins of study. From this time ho evinced, in 
luldilioii to his unfortunate habits of life, a temper the most 
criMons, malignant, and revengeful, which went fur to de- 
stroy all the value of his undoubted learning and talents. 
Chi hi^ failMro in the matter of the professorship, he lelt 
Ktlmbiirgli for l^iiidon, but without iettviiig behind him bis 
pcisoniil resentments, which heem to have comprehended 
the gcnoial hcxly of the literaiy men uf bis native city. In 
London, wlieio he resided from 1763 to 1773, ho is under- 
stood lo have been chiefly employed in writing for the 
‘Monthlv Hexu'W.’ Hat he also found time to produce, in 
1 772. asjiitisral attack upon the newly publishedLatin Gram- 
inyrof I'v Adam, the roctov of the High School of Edin- 
iiargh, under tho title of * Animadversions on Mr, Adam's 
(trjniinar. by Jo. Rich. Bushby and he is also understood 
to liavo been tho writer of other papers in ridicule both of 
Adam’s book and of himself, which ajipeared about tho 
same time in the ‘Weekly Magazine,’ recently begun at 
Kdinburgh by Walter Ruddimtm, the nephew of the gram- 
marian. Stuart (and his father, who is believed to have 
asusted him) had two siwcial reasons for these aggressions : 
the new grammar was designed lo supplant that of their 
relation Ruddirnan, and Adam was besides a great ally of 
l*rincipal Robertson. In 1772, also! Stuart edited (anony- 
mously) the posihumou.s work of Francis Stoughton Sulli- 
van, lX.D., entitled ‘ Lectures on the Feudal and En^ish 
Laws.’ 

In 1773 he returned to Edinburgh ; and then he and Mrs 
William Smellio. the prinlcr (a man of talent and consi- 
derable lilerarv acquirement), set up together a new monthly 
periodical, entitled ‘The Edinburgh Miigasine and Review/ 
The first number of this publication, which is not to be con- 
founded with the original ‘ Edinburgh Review' established 
ill 1754, in which Dr. Robertson, Adam Smith, fee. were 
writers, appeared in October, 1773, the 47th and last in 
August, 1 776. The general spirit of the articles^ especially 
of those written by Siuarl, wls of such unsparing ^verity, 
instigated loo, as was conceived, in many cases by his per- 
sonal resentments, that, notwilhatanding the attraction of 
no eumraon ability, a public feeling was at last aroused 
ogtiinst tho work, which compelled its conduetora to give ii 
uj). A list of Stuart's reviews and other communiwtions 
is given in Kerr's * Life of Smellio,* i., 403-405. Of the 
(birner tho most remarkable was an article on tho first vo- 
lume of Honry*B ‘History of Qreat Britain,’ the first of a 
series of ferocious attacks on that work by Stuart, of which 
a full account may be found in Mr. H’Isrnoh’s ‘Qalami- 
tiosof Authors.’ They were continued in the ‘l\)liticol 
Uerald’ and tho ‘English Review,’ two periodical works 


in which Stuart engaged when he returned to Lorubju smiwo 
years after this, and iho proprietor of which \v;is h s romi- 
trytnan Mr. John Murray, the father of the present cinunMit 
publisher of tho same name. But meanwliilc he produced 
several additional works in his own name while be suW re- 
mained at Edinburgh; his ‘ Observations concerning the 
Public Law and Constitutional History uf Scotland,' 8 yo., 
Edinb., rt^79 (an attack upon the introductory book of I>. 
RoWtson's ‘ History*) ; his * History of the Establishment 
of the Reformation of Religion in Scotland,’ 4to., London, 
1780; and his ‘ History of Scotland from the Kstabliahment 
of the Reformation to the Death of Queen Mary,* 2 vol>. 
8vo., London, 1782, another attack upon Robertson, founded 
on his alleged unfair treatment of the Scottish queen, whom 
Stuart zealously defends from all the charges brought agains t 
her. These works all drew considerable attention in thou* day. 
but t||oy are now little read ; the amount of learning and 
thought which they contain has not proved sufficient to buoy 
up the large portionof them composed of inconclusive unsa- 
tisfactory speculation, and the sophistry of mere passion and 
parly spirit. They are all written however with much force 
and vivacity of stylo. Stuart returned once more to London in 
1782; and be appears to have been principally employed m 
conducting the two publications belonging to Mr. Murray, 
already mentioned, for tho next four years. Bui jaundico 
and dropsy, brought on and fed by persevering dissipation, 
bad by the end of this space completely undermined hi& 
constitution. He returned lo Scotland in the spring or 
summer of 1766, ami died in his father's house at Mussel- 
burgh, on tho 13th of August in that ycar.^ 

(Kerr’s Memoirs of SmeUie; D' Israeli's Calamities of 
AutliOTs; Chalmers’s Life of Ruddirnan.) 

STUBBE, HENRY, was a remarkable exaiffple of tem- 
porary celebrity followed by nearly complete neglect and obli- 
vion, the consequence of great natural talents and ac({iiired 
knowledge not being matched with a sufficiency of judg- 
ment, and of there chancing to be little or nothing ui u 
considerable mass of literary pi’oduco which has not been 
superseded by later works or by the progress of discovery. 
He was the son of a clergyman, and was born at Farlney, near 
Spil&bye in Lincolnshire, 2 8 tli February, 1031. He spent 
his early boyhood in Ireland, whither Uis father had tians- 
ferred himself and his family on being taken )ivith u fancy 
for the doctrines of the Baptists ; but after his death the 
breaking out of the n^bellion in 1641 drove the widow and 
her son back to England, upon which young Stubbe was 
put to Westminster school, then presided over by Busby, 
with whom ho became a great favourite. In 1649 bo was 
elected a student of Christ Church, Oxford; where, although 
he made himself many enemies by his conceit and arrogance, 
he is said to have prosecuted his classical studios with such 
success, that while still an undergraduate he used to dis- 
course in tlio public schools in very fluent Greek. Ho had 
before going to the University attracted tho notico of Su* 
Harry Vane, from whom he received much substantial 
kindness ; and this connection naturally attached him to 
the parliamentary cause — for which however he used to 
declare in after-life that he never hod, bad any real affection. 
But for a considerable time he exerted himself wiili inucli 
seeming zeal on that side in various ways. After he haif 
taken his degree of B.A, he went to Scotland in 1653, and 
served for a couple of years in the army there ; and tlien, 
having, on returning to Oxfoitl, and taking his master's 
degree, been made under-librarian of the Bodleian, he got 
himself turned out after about two years, Ijoih from that 
office and from his studentship, by a succession of violent 
pamphlets which he published against the existing oonditioii 
both of church and state, under the titles of * A Vindication 
of Sir Harry Vane;’ ‘ An Essay on the Good Old (Jfuise;’ 
and * Light Shining out of Darkness, with an Anulogv tor 
the Quakers.’ Upon this catastrophe he betook Iiimself to 
S^atford-on-Avon. and there practised as a physician till 
the F^toration, when be presented himself to receive c^n- 
flrmatiuu fromniio hands of his diocesan, and ui 1061 was 
sent out to Jamaica with the title of bis majesty's phy^^iciaii 
for that island; but, finding the climate not to agree wiili 
him, he soon returned and rc-ostablishcd himself at Sirai- 
ford, from which, after some time, ho removed to Warwick, 
whore ho continued to reside till ho mot wiih his dcaili, by 
being drowned in attetnpling lo make his way across a 
river between Bath and Bristol, on tho 12th of July. 1676. 
Stubbe, who seems to have had no principle, began tu wnio 
against his old politionl friends and his former political 
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(ipiiiions us soAM ill.' Uiuir vr-tuviioil; Vnit, his ovjU writ- purpose it was bo sparui^ly a*? 1«> he no more limn a 

after !la' llestorHi.n] ihat are now u’liicmbereil are vt-rv ilim in(Ta>tulioiif for (he purpoNC, it in now 
In'! atiur.hs upon tie Society, the puiicipal of which of being paintod upon. Recent II!qnit•le^ into thesubjcoi of 

H llL^ iinsMor In Spj\u 'tnd GlanvilU', entnied ‘ no Pofyehn^mi/, ]?>■ St’.\i|>cr ami oihv.;s,, have pul it heyoml 

ili'iovy. o, .1 Spoc imni of some Animmlvcisions upon the doubt that the Icmi/lu of Theseus ut Aihcns, and oilier 
llr.loiy t.f liu: Ro>al Society ; losreihrM- wnli lUe Plus ITlIra cdinces of that piMiod, \Vf*ro so (unnicd. It u mil nnproha- 
of iM r, OlnnvilU) rt<lM(H‘d lo a Non Plus,’ dto., IGTO. But hie that stucco was used by the aniient'.,, in suidi cum s, 
here l.io he ousted his powers in a criu.io wi(li which pos- partly to protect the stone fiom decompQsitioiif foi they had 
tcjMty has not sympathised. Anthony Wood, who was hi.s the art of prepaiing it in the greatest perfection, ami ronder- 
e«>nicinpurary at Oxford, has drawn his character graphi- ing their stuccoes and morlars almost iudestruclihlo. 

• tsU enough. He was, \Vof)d says, ' the iiiost noted Katmist l*ho s«‘u»*<jo used for inienial decorative porpose.s, such tK 
end (Ti<*ritm of his age; was a ruiigiilar tuathcmatician, and thoQ^e above inenliuned, is a coiuposilion of very fine sand, 
thorjo;.,ldy read in all politisfll muKers, councils, ecclesias- pulvevi'^cd marble, and gv p-^urn, mixed with w.irer till it is 
ticai .'ind p,oruio histoi.os; had a voluble longue, and sel- of u proper runsislency. W'Unna short timo after being 
do.'ii heauated * it her ui publie dispute.^ or common di>- first applied, it begins to set, or gradually liaideu, in wliieh 
eoMsn: hod :i voe o big and uvigi^tenal, and a mind Cvpial state it is niouldud, and may at lorgth be riiii4ie'l uj) wilb 
1 j ii : was of on high, generous liatuvo, tconied im aey and metal tools,. Kven in buildings of tins most sumptuoU'> kind, 
l ic’.K'i., and the ad>u>;is of thoui; was accounted a very good whatever mu> be ihcir other maicnals, ihougli in.ul>hi may 
piiy-.icu'.u, and CAcelleiii in the things Uclonging to that pro- | he en.ployod for the Jloois and eolumiis of room.^, the cor- 
fes^ion, as ljoi.iu\,;iii<ikiray,audcheimstiy.’ Slubhe, with all j nices and ornamcnls of vuullings and ceilings :iie alniosl 
i \,Li hu iU J ■> for words and fads, was plainly destitute j invariably of slueco-woik, or else some other tirlificiul eoiu- 
o( if..,' (a. uiiy ei diisiinguishing, in a case of any complexity, i po4‘don, such as ])apie»-maehe, which now huginninj- to 
!i ;:i'i uom ,woug. or truth froni falsoliood. Wo'jd admits ' be ih request, and which has ihi» udvantai»v, that ornumenls 
■h-.' ]fe uiio^eil.ov \fraijted even common diycrciion. ' Jle j cast in it can he nfihed with tery liitlo t'leublc to a eeii;ii ,4 
. . ' he s.iy v, ‘ a ve.-y hold mao, uttered any thing that eaine i or other sui face oi igmally lefl plain. Indeed, weie ii not 
.n’,o h»^ uiiod, not only among hi*^ com pa in .xi*, Inii in puhlu* for slucco or some sul>siitiiio, ii. would he liaidlv po-NSiljle to 
e,jiVe'' o.v ii »e of Winch he was a gi^ c.t freqntmtor ; and mirodnco any .sort of carved work in .si. eh •^ituaiioii,-^, 

Would i.iien .■-peak fnciV of pen-.n.^ lie»; pieseiir, for winch j mnlerial us stmm being out of tlio (luesiion for llai re.ilnej/n 
he i.'ed to be liircatened wMi, i.-./knig and heating. He; Tho stucc > employed for external Work isuriiroci'-cr 
i,ad M b.j! mi i replicas head, li-s innr hying carrot-coloured, kirid, and varion.-ly piepured, being now maiinf.O'l oiliI 
:iii ! vv IS O' or rwi.ly in i4nder.;o any enk-ipiko, which was ' whoks.de as an nrlido of ooiuiuerco, ready for um*. :i:id of 
ti’.cohiefvfisou that maoinaUid hi? b.'dy almoat to a skeleton. ; which the dillerenl sorts arc '.auu'rulU'd'sungur'hL*! by 
}le Ava.s uNa a fan.'^ou of no fixtvi pnnciplos; and wbeihor ; the name of ci*moh1s, Advun'.x or Liardei's <ei.ient ( o 
ho l'.M,^vt(I things wiiicli evorv good (hiristrau doth, ; called from heing that employed by the Ad.un.s 

l^ !) u for me lo re.solvo.’ And in fine, Wtx.'J eonclu-jes by j \vlio first of ail iiilrodiiced '-‘lurro in ih'', counliy as .'i stdi- 
n-l'ing o.s that ‘ he boeamo u ridicule, ami uudervalued by ‘ stiluto for stones, and jroin l^uirdet. who obm'iMsl u 
*oIk r iii'd. knowing sclmUrs, arid olhors too.’ patent for it, in l/7it) is an oil ccnKMit., id vliu li ihc 

Si’UBBS, GKOKCIB, an erument tnnmnl painter and ‘thief ingivdicnts arc fine whiting and caleim-d oxstn. 
I'lialomisl, was burn ut Javevpool iii 1724, anrl settled :n ' sbelU. well mixed and ground up in a mdl with oil. Tin-, 
London. lie excelled Ospecially in iho portraits of hordes ’ if not the cheapest at first, is pcihap.s one of the IjcmI a.id 
I'nseli (discivts, * That Ids skill in comparative anatomy : most CMH>nornicaI oemeiit.s, the lest ofiibml yi.us 

no^er suggested lo him the piopriety of siyu; in forms, if it proves that it will bear thiscliimiic for a consideiahle iJugih 
w* ro not emimnuly proved by his Phaiilou with the Horses i without exhiVjitiug murks of decay. Barker’*^ or Homan 
.)f (lie Sun, vsioild be cvidiitil from all bis olher figures, [ eeraeiit, that now most in vogue, consists chiefly of pu - 
whlch, w hen luiinaii, are seldom marc than iho attendants . pr.ralion of orgdlaceous limestone found on the c i.asts «.f 
o). v.;.nK< animal; vHiile the style of the anunali llicm.^eivcs > Kssex and Kent, and in the Uleof Sheppey. Of liail-y'.^ 
«’c,jc.mlt*d entirely on the individual before him: his tiger, ' cement, lime and sharp sand arc the principal ingrt dicnis 
ioi grau'loLir, has iiuvor been equalled; lu.s lions are. to those . while muslie, ui Unmehn’s < emf;nt. is cvnupo-ed ot peio.Mdo 
of liuhens, what jfickul.'s are to Irons; but none over did of lead and oil. ICoone’s cenmiii is one iif very icceni in- 
grcatei justice to that uriifieiai animal, the ivico eoiiiser.* 1 veiilion, and td veiy superior qnahly. taking a .■'Urfatt! aoii 
S:fibbs c'}mpltt*‘<l in 176j) hi.s woik * On the Anatomy of • ]iolish ulmo.st equal (.a that of ihc finest marble, it is in 
1i)o Hvivse,’ III cigi.leen tables from nature; and befuie bis | f^ct a Sjccie.s of sisigln la, con.-cqncntly is employed, like 
.!• itti ilirei’ number-, of anoilii.T work (whwh ups lo have j that, ordy for interior decoiation. 

coosi.sted of six}, under the title of ‘ A Comparative Anaio- As an iiuiiation of sUnio, mnoh will depend upon the ^-kiil 
m - ai Kxeo^ition of ihe fJtructnre of the Human Body with 1 ami care wi»h whudj stneouing i- exocuied, en ii.s hem::’ 
Thoi. et a I’jger and a comuiun fowl, in thirty tables. j made io iesemhle Htone as closely as pos'jihle, boili as to tint 

There a»e two pictures by this artist in the Grosvenor 1 and ihogiain or surface; and in order lo render the decep- 
fiitierv, the iiroperiy of the Marquis of Wesuniiitf ter : one ‘ non a.s (Njmpletc us possible, u is impoiltini, ihongh it is 
I ;)»om represents Portiuits ot Brood- ?i tares in a Lund- 1 not always done, that lines/shonld lie made on ihe t'lco of 
i apo; Ihe other, the Grosvenor Hunt. Tbo acene is near ; the wall, indiculmg tho joints aiul eourjscs of stone w.».k. 
X: Ml Flali, in ahieh portraits of the late Kari Cro»,veiiof, of . Jf pericctly well e.xccuicd, stucco will he neuily equal lu 
liroih.'i-, and others aro inlrodiice!i. 'J jiese pietiires ’ appearance to .stone, and even superior to that of ■iione of 
wi\' h'-en ',M/ns.dcivd ibe bc^it Works ol lliLS artist, ! inferior quality. Tliero are .<ome who protest agaimst tho 

Hi*. \Va.i'/eo, speaking uf the cf these two pictures, j ii&o of stucco externally, aUogeilior, as a spurious and mero- 
< 1 ’. s, ‘ 1 woa much pleaded at meeiing with a piciiiru by } iricioua mode of building with sbam material; but it is cer- 
ihi< ot wliose meiits 1 had fonne^l u high idea ftoiii ' tain tlffit most of Palladio’s edifices, and of what are spoken 

‘"n’raviiMgs, and trow In’.*! work on tho Anatomy of ’ the of as the ‘ loarblc palaces* of Ve nice and Rome, arc rnereiy 
lli»r*.o. It represents horses under the shade of noble oaks : faced with stucco. Jf too tho extensive npplii’.aiion of slncco 
hcMdos It.o gioji. liuih and the profound knowledge in tho. in this country, of late yeai’.s, for architecnival purposes, has 
i‘cprcsoiuaii:»n ot the horse, it i» treated with great ubiliiy; given rise to a good deal of paltry ahd flimsy afTeftalion of 
and the to no oiThu sky is very good.* ^ lluery^ it has been favourabb) t« architectural de-^ign, and 

(iMi.-oii, ihru.^rtury of P&M^rit ; nraiiv&mr pVomalcd a laaio for it, by allowing it to be exc'-utef? where 

VVan »cin*s Ji'U and ArthU in Plngland.) stone would be too e.xpohsive a'tnutenal, or wliere, if sumc 

STUCCO, an Ufdian Wi rd adopted in most Other Ian- were employed, the same o.xtent and degree of enrichment 
lounges, and uppliod as a «;reneral term to plaster of any kind could nbt be affbr^cd. 

used as a wiatmg foi waits and to give them a finfebVd sur- STUIifeWKlBSENBURG, a county in the kinsdom of 
jkfi*. . or sMicr.o*\vork, is the term simitarly cm- Hungary, is'bbunded oh Uie north by tJomorn, on the* cast 

ployed fbi* ail iuieri'vr onmnicntal work in irnfmu'oii of ^ by Pesth, oh‘ fhe south bv Tulna, aSd on the west by Ves- 

* arved atone, so execuiod, such as the cornices and ttmtild- prim. The aouthertt and birger ponton of tho crnaitv is 
in^-s of rooms, and' the enviehmenth of codings. Smcco was Itat, with some inconsidijrable hills; the northern part is 
4<;ry mibdi cm ployed by tlie ttMticin«, and hvii merely for mouniaihoUs, being trii versed by some branches of ik* Ba- 
.■ ,;uing column.**, &c. constnu-ied of biick, but in many in- kohjf and Vertes chains. The whole of tho rkht bank of 
.lances fur coveinig stooe or even marble ; for which Iasi the Danube is bight The principal rivers arc, the Danube, 
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wiiM’h Hoparalr-s il: from nn'l tlio ftarvsjlz. Thero 

ure mini) smaller ^ircmiis. Tlu; Sarvviiz, whirli has 

a ^ orv .-I'ivv cui rcnl, makes many sJajii'r.iit i) 0 (»ls and mar^hc.s 
wliioh n)\» i‘ many thuu'v.in-i ucres of land : an exponsive 
ranal hu>» i>i on finm'.d, by winch part oftho luiuslies 

Ini'S iutni diaiiiod and rendori'd 1:1 for agricnllnro. Tho 
area of iho <-ouniy is sejuare indes, of which 7!M),S53 
aeies are f»tiil*‘d lo be 0*^0101 luud, vi*. 360,411 acres arable 
land, HI, 060 pasturage, ‘Jd,81 4 vineyards, 8017 gardondond, 
and foiosrs. The soil is oxtroincly ferlile: il pro- 

din*cs i'ljrii, especially wheat of reuiarkably fine (juality; 

.'»;:n<b'n vc'^eSables, and abundu nee of fruit, Tobacco, 
\'. uad, ami snadder are likewise cullixalcd. Rcd^nd white 
nnsL'.ue made in considerable quantity, hut they are not 
much o'tt-omcd, because they will not keep. The breed 
«»f o\cn, and swme is good; but the country is 

ebu.-ru icmai k iblo for numerous docks of fiiio sheep. The* 
vani'. nil' Inghlyvalued, and nurnbirs of them arc purchased 
for ollu r counties. Beasts of prey, especially wolves, and 
all kinds of game, are found in abundance in the tbresls. 
I'lsh of \arious kinds are taken in the rivers and lakes. 
In ihe iSarwitz and ihe marshes there are many crabs, tor- 
toises, \Mld ducks and gccvse, and oilier >\ater fowl. The 
popiil.'ition fs s.iid not to c'.ceed ldO,<'OI>, who are descended 
p -ril) iroin Siavoniaiis, and partly from Magyarand German 
M-tilcr-^, The inu|v»iil> are lli nutn Caiholici; but the Pro- 
ti’-'tonN. and espucijilly CaUiui-^ts, me nonierous. 

SiriiLV. i.ksskn'Uch'Tv tluj capiial of llio county, is silu- 
.iled III 4/' '!*' N. lai. Mill loiig., iu a marshy 

iuar the SjiwH/, and is sunounded Aviih niuncroiw 
c lu.iliJ lor ♦iur.nin,-; the nuirshcs. It has two !j#biirhs, winch 
M'o .'.iirioamlcd wnli a deep moat, and connected wnh the 
1*\Mi i)\ »*nii;;<:-i. This t.jwn has gieaily declined Iroiii iK 
Ml ]i!i .liumr; and lliough ihero aie sr:vcrai fine build- 
■ •>., it l,i;> on ilie wh.ile a mcuii apiaMrotico. It vas 
:M -:oiod 111 ilie cIcvMith <\-iit‘iv^ hy lying Slcphon. v.as for 
itvc years the place w here tlie kuigs i.f Hungary 

, M Mw'.ed, and v. Ison, many of IrV'm wi ic- bin led, from 
Sioi'riKn I, who diod m to ZM*o>a, who died in 

('b'om ibi-; cireuinsMUi - it. wi j c.illcd Altai Regia or 
Bc’nli'!, Il is Naid tM iio iiuib iMc ."lie of the Roman 
i' '<i. •:ij!:i Wlic.i iIk: oooie^tt h>r the porisesoioa of Hungary 

the hnus{ i.i' AuMi’t iio;^{iii, nmlcr (he emperor Fu«Ie- 
I 'Vi; Hi.. MiiA‘Uu‘M>i: S , Vaig ut' I ho Romans, look (he town 
til I I'lo h.it c, ... pof iihlo to retain it against Batlion. In 
1 ■« ; i i; M.’. ! i' iicd to the Turks under Solimun the Mag- 
m.ic. i il.' Tiirkii vvere deteated in 1.5‘ld, in ttie vicinity of 
file Tov.;:, by l*.ilh. Nadii"li. ;»nd Zrmyi, the generals of ilio 
ci.i.M-rer lludwi'pli IJ. ; but stiH kept possos>loll of it. In ihUl 
III * link** *.f Mcjciteur an<l (Jciieial Uussworm took it by 
JtlasMM PaHia, who attempted to retake it, was de- 
le i‘.ed in a great hattle; hut the garrison having mutinied, 
hi) into (lio liamis of t he Turks in 1003. When 
is. I'liiks weie at loi).i:ih cxpidlod Aom Hungary by the 
'.-.OK'S of I.er.pohl I . the town was taken in 16^8 hy the 
f'u ctor ,ii‘ l>:i\aiia. 'flir empress Maria Ti'crcsa made this 
iv)V. o ;i bishop's see in 1773. The principal public buildings 
me, tlie com t -house, remarkable for its great extent and 
liijf ai'clmecrmc ; the ep’sc.opal palace; the palace of 
( loini Sclnmdcjrer, in which are the post office, llie cuffec- 
hoofie, and. a.-.-embly- rooms ; and of the six churches, the 
I ioh^-vhal, and the chiircli of St. Mary, builr by Stephen I. 
with the spoils taken in war. Ihero are also a gymnasium, 
:i !'i>mniary, a normal school, a military ocadeiuy. and a 
Huugai iaii theatre. Thero arc sonic manufactures ofiroarse 
'doih and ilanuel. but the iiihabilanta depend for .subsist- 
ence chielly on gardening und agriculture. The environs 
arc extremely fertile. 

(liasHel; jenny, liandhudi fiir Retxendti ; Thiele* 
Kontfffrfck Ungarn; Stattstieck Of^ographixchi* BesthTci- 
Ouni^ thoKtndgreirhr Crmtien^ jS/aroT7t<?rt, <^c.) 

STUKKLKV, TllK HKV. WILLIAM, M.D., was 
dcsceiidod from an aniiciit Lincolnshire family, and was 
h'‘rn at HolbeiicH in that county, on the 7tU of ^ovetuber. 
Kinr. From the grammar-acbool of his native town ho 
went to Bonnet College, Cambmlge, m 1703. At this lime 
nauirul bcieuco, as connected with the profession for which 
be was intended, siems to have been his favuurilo pursuit; 
and the chief assistant of his efudies was Steplien Haic.s, 
afionvarda celebrated for bis physical invostigutiona and 
discoveries, who was a member of the samo college, lldlcs 
and he. wo arc told, were wont to ramble over Coginagog 
Hills and the bogs of Cherry IluntMoor> gathering simples; 


Stukoloy, who was a ruady dranglitsraan, havin'^ iwlls^d a 
map of the country tu a copy of Ray\ Lalui (l iialo^u* •ii‘ 
the Plants growing around Lainbndgt', which they nsr-M t,, 
take with them as their guide. The two friend^ aho ip;,,-. I 
themselves to,;elhcr to aiiLUumy and cbeuiislry, ami p^•l 
formed many curious dissections and exi cnmenis. ( .'r 
couftt of^HaleSi drawn up from materials fuiniHied 
Peter Coilinson, F.R.S., in Amutal for 17t‘.5.) 

Havin;^ taken hi ^ decree of M.B. in HOP, Stukelcv iifu:; - 
wards repaiied to London, where ho attended St. Thomas s 
Hospital us a pupil i»f Dr. Mead ; and then be "otrlcd a. 
medical practitioner at Boston, in his nativ*: county. In 
1717 be Vfiuoved to London; in 1719 he took lus dc'^icc 'A 
M.D. ; in I73uhc was udrnittecl a Fellow of thcColh ue i.f 
Physicians; but althouirh he appears lo have continued to 
rise in liis profession, ho' left the metropolis in 173C. Mid, re- 
turning oni:e more to Liucolnshlre, fixed himself at Grant- 
ham. Hero he soon acquired great reputation. His 
health however had been for some years giving wai, and jii 
17*20, on tho persuasion, it is said, of archbishop VVnko, he 
relinquished medicine and took orders. The same year he 
was presented by lord chancellor King lo the li\;tig of All 
Saints in Stamford; and some time afYer, having bi'f-eme 
chaplain to the diikti of Anciisler, he received from his 
grace, in 1730, the living of Soraerbv. near Grantham, 
which he seems to have lield alcng with his Slamf-nd pre- 
feiment. Hut in 1717 hewis pto«cntod lo the rectory of 
St. Geoige the Martyr, in (Jneen Square. Ixnidon, by iJie 
duke of Montague, wilt', whom ho h.ul become acquainlcfl 
some ycai'S bcfoie. whon they were brought (o'gelhcr m 
founder-, of (lie Kgyptmn Society; und this lijought him 
omv iij'nc U]» to the metropolis, which, or KmiHsJi Tovii, m 
the miuiediute iioiglibourhood, conlmued lo be Ins n‘'^.d(*ijcc 
for the rest of his life. He died in the roctorv-iiou."t?, on 
the 3rd of March, 17(»3, from a stroke of paKy v.nth uhicli 
ho had been attacked a few day-, before. 

The taste for uritiqnanuu research showed it'sclf in Si like- 
ley at an early age, and occupieil much of his leisure oven 
when lu3 chief attention wnis given lo other studies. It is 
only a^i a writer on Hnti."b autiijuitics that he is now re- 
membered. IliH ouly medical publication is a tract eiilnled 
* A Dissertation on ihc Spleen,' which appeared in 17 33, 
and IS saiil lo have been well received, Hut even befori' 
tins he hail published his first antiquarian work. * An Ac- 
count of a Homan Tfefople (the celebrated Arthur’s Ovi ii ) 
and other Antiquities near Grahunrs Dike in Scolhiul,’ 
4to., London, 1730, This Avas followed by his * Ilnicrcrunn 
Cunosuiii, or an Account of the Antiquities and ReinaiU- 
able Curiosities in Nature or Art observed in Truxids 
thnmgh Groat Britain;’ illustrated Aviili copper plates, fd., 
173-1. A second Aoliimc, or ‘ treniuriu,' os it. i.s (Lsignated, 
was added to tins woik iroiu the papers and dra wings lu' 
left at his dcaili ready (ortho press; and av.is given to the 
world, along with a reprint of the forme r Aid ume. in H l f). 
It IS of all Slukcdey's works the one that is now itioi»t si'upbT. 
after. Uis next publications aa ore his t\Ao works on ihi* 
gruHt druidical or supposed druidical reimiiiis lu the n* -.i 
of England: — the first, entitled ‘ Srouela oge and Aluiry. 
two Temples restored to the British Druids.’ foj., j;4«); tilt' 
second, * Abury, a Temple of the Bnlisli Druiths.* fol,, i; i3. 
[Avkijukv.] a neAv edition of these two works was ])ui’.-' 
hshed at London, in two v«ils. fviho, in 1S.?-s. In 
albO appeared his ‘ Hulteographi-i Hrilaimioa,* 4iu. Ho 
produced nothing more except ‘ioino communications to 
the ‘ Archaoologia’ and the * Philosophic d Tranaaetioiis,’ 
till, in 1737, he printed, in a separate tract, his aocomif, 
with extracts, *or the w'ork of Richard of Cirenoesuir, ‘ De 
Situ Bntanniso.’ sent to him as having been rei-cutlv 
discovered at Copenhagen, hy J. C. Bertram [Ru:ii\ki> 
OF CiRKNcicsTKu] ; biu a more extended account uf ihi'^ 
Avork given m tho second or posthumous CeniuiM i f 
his * Iliuorariiiin Cunosum,’ alieadv uoliced. In i;\» ‘ 
aplHjared, m a quarto volume, ono of bis most rom.irk- 
able work«, ontitled ‘ Borne .Account of the MedalUc His- 
tory of Marcus Aurelius Valerius Caiausius, Kiiipenu- A 
Britain.* ‘ I have used his ttiutenals.’ sav.s Gibbon, in . i.c 
of his notes, referring to this work, * and rcicotod nn st of 1 1 '. 
fanciful conjecturo*.’ No antiquariah over loul so IimIv. 
not to- say hcenUotts a fancy ns Slukeley;’ tho idi*u of the 
obscure romolepast infiamed him like i passion ; mo.- f i-wn 
of las de'scnpiioiis arc rat her visions tli»iri sober n of 

Avhat would be perceived by nn ordinary eye: aud luxir 
before or siucoAverc such bio.'xd i- jiiiinueu.'i weba oi specuU- 
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tioii wown out of httle ruuro than inoonshinQ, He pos- 
Nc'^setl ho\\evtH' a i^roat tiivil of real ingenuity as ^^e\l as 
ioaruing; nod all his works vuntain many things that are 
hoih curious and valuahlc, sorao of them much' that would 
hy this time have been irrecovemhly lost but for his record 
of it, alrliough few if any of cither his theories qr his his- 
torifs arc to Iw received throughout with implicit faith. 
Ills only theological work, we believe, was a collection of 
Sfinions, pubhimed in J760, under the title of ‘ Palsuogra- 
pIiM Sacra/ principally occupied with the natural history 
.I'.ul botany of the antienl world. As a man, Stukeley ap- 
ffuis to have been distinguished by a very placid and 
amitihle disfiosition. . 

(■Hutchin»<3n*s Biography; AbffVe, by ColUnsim, 
in Ammal ft>r 17650 * 

STURGEON. [STUiuoNTDiis.] 

s rURlO'NlDiE, a family of fishes bidunging to the 
st'clion Chnncfr(fj4erygiu the stujcies of which are distin- 
guished from others of the section by the gilh. being hxic. 
O', in ordinary hshes, thus differing from the second great 
division of the fishes having a Car iilaguunis skeleton, such 
us the Sharks and Ray.s, in which the gillit are fixed, and 
have tiieir outc^r margin attached to tho skin. Tiie S/urto- 
tudiP, or Sturgeon tribe, have moreover hut one opening to 
tlu* gilU, and this is protected by un operculum. 

Fuur genera arc couiuined in this family. Acripenser, Spa- 
tu/itna, Chimara, and Callnrhyhchas. To tho first of these 
}:eni*ia belongs the common siurgcon \Acripemer Siurio, 
Jjnn.k which is not unfrequently with in moutii:, of 
tile English rivers. It is of un elongated form, and has the 
body protected by luunorov..') indurated ^ilatcs, which arc 
arranged in longitudinal series, the head la on Vivcly covered 
by bony plates ; the muzzle is elongated, and more or less 
pointed; mid the luouth, which is placed on the underside 
of the head, is lulmlar, and destitute of teeth : on the back 
is a single dors'll fin, which is placed on the hinder third 
<d' the full ; the tail is forked, and the upper lobe is the 
largest, as in (he Sharks. 

‘ In ihe northern part of Kiirope/ observes Mr, Yari-ell, 

‘ this fish is much more iiuintMous than with us, and exten- 
sive fibhei ics ate established for Us destruction. Caviar is 
made of the roe of the female; isinglass is obtained from 
iho dense roemhvaue forming the air-hUdder; and the 
1te^l: besides being preserved by salting and pickling, is 
ui request for the tablo while fresh, being generally stewed 
with rich gravy, and the flavour oonaidcred to be Uke that 
tif \c:il. The flesh, like tha*t of most of the cartilaginous 
fli•]n.■^, is more firm and compact than is usual among those 
of tno osseous families.' 

Two species of sturgeon have long been distinguished by 
the lishermeu of the Solway Firth, the one with a blunt 
no<ie, and the other with a sharp nose ; the latter is the most 
(.onimon of tho two ; the former has recently been described 
by Dr. Painell, in the * Trar.aactions' of the Royal Society of 
Kdiubuvgh (vol. xiv., pi. 4), and is introduced by Mr. Yar- 
roli, in ttie Supplement U) his * History of British Fishes.’ 

Several very distinct spades frequent the rivers of Russia, 
and will he found described and figured by M. A. 
rctzky,in the third volume of tho * Transactions’ of the Im- 
])..nal Society uf Naturalists at Moscow. Three species 
aro found in the rivers which flow into the Black Sea, and 
moreover North America possesses species which are pe- 
iiiihar, 

Tiic genus Spatularia is distinguished by the enormous 
prolongation of the muzzle, tho sides of which are dilated. 
The general form of the body nearly resembles that of tho 
Sturgeons; but the gills are more open, and Rie operoulmn 
is firolonged into a membranous paint behinu ; the mouth 
i.H deeply cleft, and wpU provide with small teeth ; the 
lobes of the tail are very nearly equal. But one species of 
this curious genus is known (SoualtMi Spatula, Mauduit}, 
and that is an inhabitant of the Mississippi. . 

Genus Chimrjpra^ Linn.-*AUlU)ugh placed iu the present 
section, the CVum^ro? differ coni^erabiy from the sturgeons, 
and are in fact very nearly allied to the sharks. * Though in 
thijse fishes there is but one apparent gill^^pening,’ ob^rves 
Dr, Richardson, in his * Fauna BorcaU-Amertcana/ • the 
gills ill reality adhere by a large part of their. borders, gqd 
there are ec*nseqv®oily five holes communicating with the 
external gill-opening. ’ They have a rudimentary operculum 
concealed by tho skin; and their jaws, still more reduced 
than those of the sharks, are furnished with bard plates, 
four above and two^ belowt in place of teeth. The males 


are dislinguishod by Irifid bony appendages lo the vciitval 
fins. The eggs aro large and of a coriaceous loxiure, and 
have flattened and hairy margins. The snout, supportt-l 
like that of the sharks, projecis forwards, and w pitrvvd 
with pores ari-angini in tolerably regular lines; the aiUcrior 
dorsal fin is armed with a strong bony spine, and is pluceil 
over the pectorals. 

In the geiiwCMmcffra, as at present resliicted, the snout 
is conical; the second demvil fin commences inimedrately 
behind the first, and cMends to the tip of the lad, wbich is 
elongated and pointed, and terminates* m a lung filumonl: 
on the under side, the tail is also furnished with a long but 
I narrow fi^. Only one s]>ecios is known, the Norlhorn Chi- 
"mmra {Cnimara ntonsirnsa, Linn ). This fish iuhul)it& the 
European Seas, and is said to he ficquenily caught follow- 
ing the shoals of heivmgs, on which it preys. It is u&ually 
about two or three feet in length, and the gonernl cohaiuug 
of the l)ody is silvery- white, but the upper parts luv inotlled 
with brown. 

The next genus differs from Chlmara chiefly in ha\ in!< 
the snout terminated by a largbh fleshy appendage. Tho 
second dorsal fin is placed over the ventrals, and termiiiMtes 
opposite the coinniencvmeiit of the lower tad fin. Tlie 
only species known, until very rceendy. was the Antarclie. 
ChiniEBia Callorhynrhus ot Linnajiis), an iidia- 

bilunt of the kSuuth Sc'as. A second species uf f ’a//o/7ii///- 
ehus U described by Mr, Bennett under the name ('al. 
Smythi, in the zoological appendix to Beccliy's ‘ Vovajic;’ 
and mono recently Dr. Richardson desenbe- i specii s of the 
prcs^jnl genus (C. Tasmaniun )* which he regards as distinct, 
it is from Pq|t Ai-lhur, Van Dicinen’fi Land. 

8TURM, JOHN, was born on iho 1st of Oclobcr, 1,007, 
at Scldeiden in the Eifel, between Treves and C;olugne. In 
15*24 ho went to Louvain, whcic he devoted liimseli' to an- 
tiont litorature, but after a few years' study he entered into 
partnership with Rutger Hoscius, an eminent Greek .M'lolar, 
who was forming a printing csluldishtncnt at Louvain tor 
the printing of Greek authors. The only works that are 
known to have issued from their yiress aro an edition of 
Homer, and one of Xenophon’s ^Memorabdiu Socratis,* 
which appeared in 15*29, 4U). In this year Sturm went to 
Paris, probably with the intention of forming connections for 
the sale of his publications. But the very favourable recep- 
tion which he met with at Paris, and the new' world which 
here opened upon him, determineil him not to return to 
Louvain. He began to occupy himself with teaching, and 
soon obtained permission to set up a school. ISturm had 
adopted the Lutheran creed before he left Germany, but 
took care not to avow it in public. At. Paris however it 
appears to Lave bcconae knowm to some persons, and tho 
severe regulations in France against Protesiuriii:>m ut last 
induced him lo go U> Strassbiivg, in which city a gyiunii- 
sium was just established. The oflicc of rocior of Iho .school 
was offered to Sturm, who entered upon it m 153.S. Owing 
to his exertions and tho generous support of the city of 
Strassburg, this gyranaMum soon became one of the must 
flourishing m all Germany, until, in the \ear 15f>r>. it \vu» 
raised to the rank of a university, under tho maiiagemenl of 
Sturm. While he was devoting himself with the utmost zeal 
to his duties as a teacher and rector, he was no less active in 
promoting the interests of Proleblanlism. He was sent on 
various missions concerning religious matters, and was ex- 
tremely liberal and kind towards all who suffered for theu* 
religious opinions. But he showed nothing of a sectarian 
spirit, and some of his friends, who were staunch Lutherans, 
l^gan to suspect him of leaning towards the doctrines of 
Calvin, They openly attacked him in their sermons, the 
consequence of which was that he gave up aRemhng them. 
His silence and perseverance excited their anger and haired. 
Various charges were at last brought against him, among 
which it was alleged that he had not been at church or par- 
taken of the Lord’s SuppOr for twenty years. His enemies 
at len^h succeeded, in 1583, in persuading the magistrate 
of Strassburg, on tb^ pretext of his old age, to deprive him 
of bis office, which was given to Melchior Junius, one of his 
former pupils. NotwithsUnding tho honourable appearam e 
of his dismissal and although he was loft in the enjoyment 
of his rbrnaer salary, he keenly felt the wrong which was 
Oono to him. His strength rapidly declined, and a fow 
years Wore hifl death, which took place on the 3rd of March. 
16i8, he lost his sight. 

Sturm was one of tho most amiable, benevolent, and 
• * ProMoOiogi of tils goolostesl Sockly/ for March, ISM, p. J». 
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li*:' (I iiH*n of Ok* Jitrc. Ho w«nt so far in his liberal sup- of both parts, togethi^r wit!\ ihe leUciii In Dr. Vii,u», \r.>ro 
port of pi' r-eo.utod Protestants, that he became involved in p«bli«ho<l in 1701 and 1715; these contain many c.u in. , 
Lfveat pecuniary dilUcultie» ; but he was far from being a experiments. 

vehement sectaririn. Ho appreoidlcd the merits of every STURM, CH11IST01*H CHRISTIAN, was bn i . .n 
man, whatever might be his^ religious opinions, and he was the 25lh of January. 1760, at Ang'sbuig. He sii.i’., i 
no less esUiCMiieil bv Roman Catholic prelates, than hy the theology at Jena and Halle, and was subsequently app ■in:i:d 
inodor.ite party among the Prote.stants. As a teacher he preacher at Magdeburg. In J778 he ohisuned the ol'ict", of 
was ernirjcnily su<‘ce*<sful. 0» account of liis groat know- pastor at the church of St. Peter, and of Scholart'lni'j, :ii 
ledge of rhoioric, and his elegant Latin style, he was called Hamburg. Ilis sincere piety, his zeal ns a religious ui- 
thc Gfuman Cicero. Ilis wo. ks, all of which are written iu structor of the peojilo, and his learning gained for him iln» 
J^ai in, arc very numerous. The following are the most iiii- love and esteem of his Hock. His leading principle w.'is 
poiiant: De Lilerariim Ludis recte iiperiendis/ Stra<^s- that a preacher should render his knowledge of true icli- 

burg, lo-'ts, 4to. ; ‘In Partiiiones Cioeronis Oratorias Dm- gion and morality fruitful in his own actions hufoie at- 
logi Quafuor,* Strassburg, 153y, 8vo. ; * M. Tulhi Ciceronis tempting to effect the same in others by his in>ti net ion : 
Opera Omnia, cditio post Naugenanam et Victonanam and Ins whole life, which is marked by .scarcely an \ hkI’ 
eniondaiit a Jo. .Stiirniio,’ Stru&.sburg, 1540, 9 vol.s. 8\o., denU, was only characierUed by the honest cndcavnur tn 
often reprinted with corrections and emendations; ‘Pm- cany his principle into practice. He died on the iotli i»f 
Icgomeiia, hoc est, Praefaiionea in optimoa quosque utrius- August, 1786. 

quo Linguae Scriptores,’ Ziirich, 156.5, 8vo.; ‘ De Universa Sturm wrote many religious works, which are mor«- ol’ a 

II itione Klnciilionis Rheloricao Libi i Quatuor,* Stra.ssburg, practical than of a scientific character. The following r* ihn 

15;»), Svo. (this w'ork, which m reality only consists of throe most important: — ‘ Der Christ in dor Einsamkcit/' Halli-, 
bonks, IS a very elnburate and systematic commentary on the 1763; ‘Der Christ run Sonntago,’ 1761, &e. ; ‘Unterb-.;' 
rbeioncian IIcTmogcnes) ; ‘ Anti-Papm Quatuor,’ Neustadi, tungen niit Golt in den Morgenstunderi auf il'd'jii J’.ig dfs 
1.3H0, &c., 4lo. itliis work contains nis theological coniro- Jahres,’ 17C8, 2 vols. Svo., and often repiiiitcil ; ‘ IJetuicii- 
veis'cs wiili Pappus, O'jiander, and others). His treati-ses on lungen iiber die Werko Gotles iin Reiche der Naiur und 
fdnration have been reprinted in sovorul collcctiotis of works der Vorsehung auf allc Tage des Jahres,’ t;85. This work 
on this i-ubjoct. has been translated inro most ot the European languages. 

(Jochcr, Gelehri^ Lex.* iv., p. 910, &c. ; Saxius, and also info English h\ Ciarke, under the inle of ‘ RedcM,- 

Onfiin., Ml., p. lj‘2; iUftS^rophip Unire-rsel/fi.) \ lions <m the Works of God,’ &c. The numerous cdii ions of 

STURM, JOHN CHRISTOPHER, a German mathe- this ininslaliou show that the work has b^en very popular 
maticiun ami natural philosoplicr, was born at Uippelstein, in EiiRland. Sturm also published a considerable lumjf:. r 
in Rivaria, November 3, 1635. llis father, who was master of sermona, and among them a colleclio.i of seriij«:i'.>i fb. 
of the vvrvrdroho to the clcetov of Raxaria, having bet'ii 'children: ' Ptediglen fiir Kinder von reifereui Aln'r,' Leiji- 
ruiiied by the wars, the youth was indebtcil for the b^me- j zig, 1774, 2 vols. 8vo. Sturm also occupies a considerahlo 
Ills of a good education to the benevolence of Daniel Wul- 1 rank among the writers of sr.cred poetry, which he puii- 
f-M’. a clergyman of Nvirnberg, who placed him at a school lished in four collections: * Gebetc und Liedcr for Kn.d* r,' 

III that city, wburo, dunng eight years, ho was engaged in } 1770 ; ‘Gesangbuch fiirdas rcifere Alicr,* 1777 ; ‘ J^ieder tVir 
i'ne study of the unticni languages and s>n:h of tbo sciences ‘ das Herz,* 1787 ; and ‘Gcsangbnch tur Garleofieiinde.’ali nt 
iis wiTe 'ihcn taught. IJavinj,’' made eonsidemblo pvo*,q’us.s, 1 which breathe tlie purest piety. Many of hi.s sacred souf.;, 
ycung Slunii was sent hy Ins benefactor to the univcisity of j have been incorporated into the hvmii-books which are ust I 

«iierc ho took his‘ d<-g.eos ; and m 1660 ho went to j m the Proic.stant chuiehcs of Germany. 
snoJy Ht Levdcii. He n .named there only one )ear, and | STURM’S THEOREM. There is a hrimcli of the 
H en ]»c reinrned i«.> Jeini, where he quiilified him.self for | thoi)ry of eouat ions, containing the celebrated ihooienis of 
ihe cliurch IL was appointed to the ininisfry for one of j Descartes, ronner,s»i5nl Sturm, which it is advisable to place 
ilic pa-i^iu.’, 'M ihc lerriiory of Ettmgcn, where he continued in an article by itself, und the present heading has hetu 
!.t Mil ,ii »bc duty till 1669, when, through the inteiest of chosen b( cause Sturm s theorem is at once tho most conrli:- 
h>- ..lids, he wu.s nppomted profosor of mathematics iii sivoand the laie.st of the tliice. It has long been a problem 
I lie unsvcrsily of Altdoif, in Praaconia. Thia post he held of much inltMesl and nolonoly to find, in a given equation, 
tliinng thirtv-foiir yeuis, and it is hi\id that he was the first how many roots, if any, arc contained between two given 
will! introduVed, in the gymnasia and the common schools luiiils; how many roots arc positive, how m.'vny negative, 
of Germany, the practice of gixing iu'tvuelions in tho | how many imaginary. 

eiciuenis of useful .science to the children of tho working I Tho first step towards the solution of the preoediog pro- 
( lasses. i blent was made hy Descartes, though it is assevlcil hy 

Sturm had been educated in tho philosophy of Aristotle, 1 sail and Libri, that Cardan came very near to the .same step, 
hut in his visit to Holland he became acquainted with that j The former, after collecting a table of Cardan’s cases, and 
of Descartes ; and, after a vain effort to reconcile the prin- , putting them in a form wdtioh Cardan did not use (an Cf|Uii- 
I'lples of the antient with those of tho modern physics, ho lion wfth 0 on the second side), then says th.at; an analyst 
forinod for himself a species of philosophy by selecting who should look at this table would be able to rivc lo Dcs- 
'•Giatever, in eitber, appeared most consonant to nature and cnrte.s’s theorem. This is true enougli, but it docs not. 
r-*iison. TJiis nhilosopliy he endeavoured to introduce into prove that Cardan either could or did make the irncnthn, 

I lie schools of llis country ; and though ho did not wholly but the contrary. All Ihe w'orld knows ilmt muiheniaii'.il 
«uccoed, ho contributed much to tho general diffuMon of a discoveries are recognihcd often enougli hy aiialxsts of n 
knowledge of the phy.sical sciences in the north of Europe, later day, in rudiracins from which the fabricators of them 
Ho died December 26, 1703, leaving a son, Leonard could evolve nothing. 

Chnsfopher Sturm, who berume an architect. The theorem of l)escavles, expressed in his own woviL, 

The principal works of Sturm are, ‘ Collegium Expert- is as follows (Geomt^tna, lib. lii.) : ‘Ex ipiibus ciiam 
ineiitale siveCJuriosuni, in quo primaria hujuaseculi liivcnta cognoscitur, quot \orse et quot falsm radices u\ un..- 
»‘t Expenmenta Plusico-raathematica An, 1672,’ Niirnhcrg, quaque iEquationo haheri pos-^int. Nimiium, lot in ciivoi.is 
1670, 2 vols. 4ti). ; * Onnetarum Natura, Molus, el Origo, naberi posso, quot vanaiiones repenuntur signorum -f 
secundum Hcvelii et Peliti Ilypoihosea,* AUdorf. 1677, 4to; et — ; el lot fal.-^as quot vicibus ibidem depreheniluninr 
‘ M’dthesia Enucleala,’ I vol. bvo. ; * Mathosis Juvenilis,' 2 duo sisjna +, vel duo sigiia — , qiue se uivicom sequuiUiir.' 
xols. Hvo., of which the second contains a tract entitled Thut is, that an equation nmy have as many jw^iiivo roofs 
• Scientia Cosmica, suve Astronumica, Splierica, et Theorica as there are changes of sign in passing from term to fcim, 
Tabulis comprehen.sa,' Nurnherg, 16S4: ‘ Physicse Gmci- and us many negative room as there are continuations of 
)iatru‘i.s Conumina,’ Niiriiberg, 1CS5;‘ Philosophia Kclec- sign; but not more of either kind. It has been douhicil 
tica/ Niiiubci'g, 1686, being a collticlion of the principal whether Descartes knew tho true meaning of hi> own 
diS'^erlations before published on (he differont systems of theorem as to the case of imaginary roots; this doubt 
philo.^ophy. Sturm also published a translation in Latin of early as the time of Descartes himself. wli.> replies in a 
ilie ‘ Hydraulic Architecture* of Bookler ; a Gorman trans- letter which we cannot find by means of Rabucl s> rcfcrtucc 
lation of Archimedes; and a collectiou of letters to Dr. to if. This is however of little consequence, as thi* h>u‘'W'- 
iionry More of Camhridgo, on ihe weight and elasticity of iug sentence (also from the Geometry) shows iii wh.if m;ii\- 
the air. In 1684 he published a second part of the col- iicr Descartes nndoratood his own word.s ; ‘ Ca*tfi uin radices 
lection of discoveries made up to that time; and editions tain voiroquam falsai non somper sunt veales, sc! aliquand ':4 
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S 'i' 17 


,lv^u;Uioiic 1 

*'.rLli inTfiv! 

ji ' 

i^oM' i'si>r 1 

1.7 {[u Kt; . , 


’■/ir • \o ; iiM ■• , ' .’nper (juitlcm in I ami ni tlic latler + -j- r H~ ciiunp.cs''. Tlirte 

, ;i .• l,\j, nsi.'it^jn.u. li. ft : V ‘rutn ! iIrmi Jirc io^l to the f'litcjion in iixm - I 

.jm r.i CO . -,.I !n jnKi'i-n.’.mni', i to -J-'j : so lljat tluoc am cilhtr tln+ic ical loo'.s aW \\'iv^ 

t .‘. ./..I . t j.i tiu'ii tliol Dx'M-arto.^ not only i iK'Uvfon ainl-fl - or one siioli real rooi and two una- 
! lii, l.ioiiMi- !•. '.r Ui.. thooivMi .iriMii;; th.ni the ' binary roots. Acc'in, in passirij^ from —1 \o 0, one 
: ”..'o 01 im:.'.' V. »ky .oot.-^, hv.l (nopovjd f<>«liVii]o ' is lost : there is <a*ilainly tlion ono lu-ijaine mol bouvoon 
: , lln niMi 'e. iiito iwc ci.is-ei r 7iTe:%]‘oiidii»;; *■ — I -and 0. Tbo renjiinhiij!; mots uie then either hoiii iina- 
. ■' 1 . 01 * pos'tive ninl neji:".!' e) of the r•\^l j.'iiisiry, or |iosiii\e. and lying beiwecu 0 and 1: the leJ^l 

row liiade liv 0 7 11). who ^'onsidi'ration of the eq nation will show that the ibrn-er is 

■ .in* vo'Os .>j' ;oi .d^^ebr’iieal > the case. 

J re-il nti’n ^ ^l.e ef the deiived etinations i. I'ouners llicoM'eui is pro\e(i iis AjIIow's eiiunv;(‘s of sign 

• f V y, y..,',* .oe nal : ice. htnnsj I take place only when qiiiintilies hoeonic noihiny or nifiniie; 

o •M’7!no-.. e: fl/ifcieMli.il eoetkeients, cd' (fiT. j those befoio us cannol hecoiue inlinite, ;ii)d llu iefoie the 
I ? .;* "-vniitn' ! he con. btioiis. "I t ho reality cnir.uon ran neicr bo djstuih«.’'L oxecpi wnen one or iijor-’ 

, \. K.n,?',:. o.'O. /#’v /■.'-y’i. Av///.'er., note . cf the set <^-.e. ^Mtio-h. Now vxheii an\ I'niM tion 

... h . i . I v/.'.r, vaiiislioft, sav at .r— </, its previoiissign mvei Ijr.e oiuni 

^ ;i. ;.i ir. perlh^'l if tho I'oots 01 -•qiiU' ' the eonlrur) of :ii-il (.-f its ders\cil fniiolion, il'i svib^e- 

\. 5 \ 1 C..I. I'vir example. take l.’t,r't-40=:^tb ! <jm nt sij^n llic .same; that Is. in pu'^sini.'; tV»»ni u -h i«) o-l-//, 
'i,‘ j Tt !hi V kic loth iio'-iUve ; wntc :v4*‘‘ ■ // Imini? \civ vuiall, X ^i-'r nuf-^t pU'.s iVoiii I'tg.nivc to 
\ '.-Nil K> u:/. ' ION 1, and we ha^e .r^ —.t— ; positive. An al^ohiiucai p’o.n' nni*. ht*. giMci vif lhl^, hot 
' . .Os aie !< ".v hy fi than ihoM: of llic birrner | neiie which in cb-LirneA*-' come.- vcik* to ihe throwing. Ihn 
: , i;» ’Ik'xmomi' laruition, one ro'e. is negative .tiinetioti if'.r X d.r '.s tlie dc>‘sved linutioii or ditl. i .■niir.l 
.nivo: e.ai-:‘{jneiitly (lie mol, id i!ie fir^t e.jua* ' coetlieieut of a ptiMtiv.* fjuantdy. Now ir 

* •. an i oio* les', tlnvi ih in the tame ^ rnu-^t dim 'ii.dj tnoii-g imin .r' to./*— 

I* ,e c >. '*. h-:a'i'*'l caNi* uii^iil bo fieared. ■ ami nn*'»*asi* fi. rn to t.-'-U 1 //, iSnt a ddiorcu! i.d <‘o- 

r.ii «‘i iivscaj to^, and. ilie lUlMii deiivtd h -ni j odioien! I'l negai.ve wiimi its fuii.vlio'i flimir; !■ lus v iiii ;i‘i 
•i h.r ‘.I .s'"n, of co.dfb’ients Ojiailato, the signs ' iin*ic:i ''0 of the viinahle and p.osiint* wlicn i«s funel'on in- 
; wnh t!;‘ slot: made In \J- Gna, and I lu? iioliou 1 t-m.t. e-. with on itiC.ca-.o of tbo varinblo. Gons-apn'ii: ;y 
ii ii, ivse.uel'v, ’.hat the ib-.iveil functions nni»t ho ’ X \Lt i> ii«-giiUvo imm to .» ::rz(t, and p.); ijne 

■ "i; nh u'jti ;i' .' ie >Uor the moUs .>f an < qxk.i-* ' jjom .r.rr«» Jo .; -r-'i-f // ; r..^ a.-..scrLod. e no”, pri n “'i t i 
"1 no , and. Un " .nrnon theory of ispnil roots, , tlu» p:*iof oi ilv: Iheorein. 


iv" )! 1 ;l' 

and. Un * 


,u‘ "viiei' ■ n nas ?« roots, m - t of its | !. When .r-- >- r. , the cntori'-n is --{ v *■■ " 1" 

e; 'i,o 1 1.. ,'linr nil m r..»j* fewer) %.*nr.h al ^he i - d" ‘^*‘^1 when ■i-'^ , it is f -|- i^^e. or - -- - 

lx t'-.p w-iMie r.,oie--'V <*r<* the lindot •.•n I . d’hi.* fjllow.s iminedio** Iv from the nalure "f lee feiie- 

e /' ,1 \Mis ;hie ^o n.ilo; ji- advaiosc np'm iiis j t:oiis V^.r. </i, r. ike., in winch, wlrn .r is ni.nnrifvJ'.v gm it 

c'ndlij .d ilie )'ip..it»o!i am them- eiiongii, the sign is alwajs goveinuJ by ili.if ot ii\ ;ii',ln '*>1 
'hi.', h'l, llio d ;:(>f (I.’nien lunciioii,. on the : jorni. Thii.s. iii svime yil.iee or jilaces, as many cliaMj.es an^ 

>n :‘ ’it e:--e. Too ', if /*“-.' r'— 7 z'*-!* I . certainly lost ns there are units in the dnncinvon of w.e* 

\ ntHlIni' t/orfiiWt't, 

f!/,) fjy'ii ^ (/>"'(> j 2, When pa.ssi:s tliroiigli a root of 0.r, a? maii> ebaugi s 

h" - 4, ■■“-11, j- — 7, I I roots »>f 0.t* oipial to that mol. Li'l 

. I fbore ho uiilvoiio root equal to d, so that </zp/ does not vanisii. 

’« 'Pi''* ’ ice. li" the Innciuni in question and its j have then onu or other of the following : — 

■ .ivt 1 Ui se^mn'.. If we mahe r great imongh and | 

f sav nifinue and iiegali'O), the ''igns '<i ihoH'. tunc- I u'r~n--'h if^a rstr-fA 7r-'' -b'. 

lhat i*', the set ies viohls imj liiiig hut • ^ ^ 

'‘I :ti in is s-mr h'oin lerni » » ’cmi. But if ^ dfi.i? 4- -i* t- 


»j* fewer) %.*i',r.h al 7 he i - d" when it is 4- i“~l" J'*’ “ 

t,— v<*re the liinlrt •.•n I . d’hi.* fjllovv.s imuicdio** Iv fr»s::i the nalnre "f the feii 
ji- jfdvaimc np-oi iiis j jioiis V^.r. </i, r. ike., in winch, wlrn .r is ni.nnrifvJIv gn 


if r'— : z'*-!* I 




' il a.'u! (?*iv'nli'ii 

icaiid p"sitivo>. 

’. i-.-l-K r.m Inm; but p*; 

n'luarioncch ,)1 

Hgn. fha^, in 

,iifx r\p' (,*' .■.'•n We ill 

>•' 0 


' zz — 'C 


'•.r: -f 

■Ijj 

i” 


''A A "i 

4- 

.JL 

/» , r — 

— 

-r 

d' 

■f 

+ 

r iMiing 

two 

no 

b.U uges. 

cliorigi'S. « 

d'angc^. 

... /y ‘ 14 - .■)« 4-1 


14./'-hn, 

oV.'t'-"-' r- — 

7, 0 .r~^ .J. 


r .'Mif -'T flioorem tolls iih I hat thorn ?ftnh be roze 


One clianue lost. 


(“) d (d) 

‘ 4- -V t* 

One chaiifp; lost. 


i The signs in ]H5renthea's -are liioso whicli I’ollow' from ilni 
I theorem above p.^ovedi. ry>j r; eainio't. clnm;*** lis 
I pvficess, f<n' by h\ po'besis »r t! i-'i not 'Mniisli wlu'u .r-u, 
} and we lake /i iin 'mall that thejo sbnlt be no i-.-dof ?/?,./• 
'between f,- — /? and #/.4'/i. Al .t'-ra — //, we must h:i\e 
( 0,.rXc/».r negitive, ami ul . 7 *rr»/-.h/i v\e must ha\e it posili\e, 
I by tlioortnn ; which gi\e.j the signs in paK'nllie.ses a^ 
j nia' kefl. 

I Now Jet there be, say five roots equal to or let (/ipz, 
I Vvh vanibh, ijiji iim \ani.slnng. We must 


:/fn po^ln^e n-ots, and we see ibid ni i»:t**siiig ; 

: to -w tljioiiidJ the \Gii.4e ' .xngo of negtt- | 

.i.'iy, ih.cre is o//c change r»{ yigns lost; while in h 
iM.tn .rrrfi to :r-- 4 * , Of through the whole laogo . V^’ 


Five cliaiiges lost. 


^,1.1. i\ ■' 


;.f;M.:!aeno.ndi'v. ‘’lianges of sign are lo-vt. I’oiirier.s.^ _ o „ XV 0 1 

'.hr w. . 1 ' .mid .nggcsi itself a. higbl) p-obable to any one ; V' , _ V 2. o 4- 

^.h.'P‘.; T' .i irtes ^the nvin in the pieccding torin: It i&as , J. _ « -f 4 .. -x 

i; .v..^ ii. .1 ./■='/, lei the sigiu oj 0f», z/>, &c. be , changes lost. Five cliaiiges lost. * 

1 . . V -a'l. h'k! u*l tins be culied lh«' cnieiicn .,enes, f>r j ^ . 

^, 1 . 1 . h ■ ! i 1 e.'ioij. Then in pa'.sii'.g 1 ’■m' the less,- All the signs c,\cept Uio.se in the lowest line am diclatiMi 

’ > r./', .‘w .//. .’.or tLweatcr and less beiog uivlerstcod in by the prelimuiar> theorem. Thus in the tlist case, is 

i '.r jbj^L . • Vi n tlic entonon never ncquirc.s changes negative by hypothesis ; now is j, so that f/ii.z;X 

.'i ", 0 , ihwiq^h d .'AX) lorn thoiu. When m changes of must be negative liefore vanishes, and posiiive 

; ,j.; , I'-M m do • . !! Ill pa.-» 8 itiir from .r=io» the less, aherwarcls. Hence <l>^r continmiig negative. </»,.r must 

J r Lh. It 1 .11, '.\us ihal there mv cither 7 ;? ivai change fiom positive to ncgiitive. Again, X ipjX 

j; ',! ^ A . {.uii.ikOi l.i i-vccn ft find fj, or some nnm- makes a similar change. The least consideration will .show 
hi f, ' : airs ’-ua'd.ii.u, ^ and 01 — real roots lying that, the signs in the lowest line being given, those in all 

n /tuni w i'*’ ‘ 'M, them inint be at least one the upper ones must bo as written. • 

roed root iymi^ bwlwccn d and /•. And if no changes of sign 3. When inionncdiato functions vanish, changes of sign 
ha lost '.A from a lo //, ilicio is certainly no root arc never gained, but only lost; Rud arc never lost hui-in 

.ving b-«too(M 1 / and /z. )'«c *• * .lopl*.. •‘\amino the proerd- <m;n mimbeiii. .Suppo^u, t;,ir iasliuico, that vanishes, 

ing fiJiunion ami ns dori'mti w ^viicn .rzr — t and .t 7 = 4 ' I ^»^r We liavo then one of the four fol- 

io tb.'* firiTn'i- <iv^o the criterion i.s - 4 .- 4 - (ibree lowing;-— 
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S 1 t: 


r a ~fi Jf - ■ t* 


i/f-j-//; 


r ii “ k 


- rt+A 


«;» I 

-r 4 - 4 - 

px 


i , 

t) 

</>,.?• 

t- if — 

v'.f 

N ) change lost.^‘ 

0,.r 

Tu\i changes lost. 

*i' f' 


</-•./; 

H* 4 “ 4 * 

'/■: »'■ 

U 


- 0 q- 


q, q. q- 

i\i: chinif.ni lost.'*' 


‘b 4 - 4 ' 

7 Vo changes lo»t. 

dh. 

M.;ns III lh(* middle 

lines 

a 1*0 dictated by tlie i»reli- 


mm irv ‘.i 

t'lJi'cni. Noxt Icir 


07 « 

vanisli. 

I' lV V. 

/ it 

M ih '1 We Invo th.m, by the preiiininury 11 

cnn. (. 

' 

u- of the four following: — 




n 


.1- - - n — A 

.ftr a 

a — 

V . 

r 

-j, b 

<l),,r - 

— 



— 

t) - 

- 

0 

— 

iP.X 

4 * 

0 - 

f 

0 

— 

(/y..r 

- 

0 — 

0( /■ - 

0. 

— 

0.r 

•b 

0 - 

<jf), i- 

0 

— 

0..>' 

— 


7 

— 

— 


Four cliar.ges lost. 

Four V 

hanges lost. 




-b 

4 " 

4 - 

,d' 

1 

“1- 

0 f 

0,./7 q- 

0 

4 “ 

»/*-/■ 

- 

n 4 - 

1/J5 /; - 

0 

4. 


4 - 

<» q- 

+ 

0 

4 * 

' , f 

— 

0 q- 

cfj.r - 

It 

-b 


1 

T 

4 * 4 “ 

q- 

4 - 

“b 


bu 

O’. ' eh,;iiigv'.'> I'l-it, 

Four changes lost. 


TIi'i j (.111* lu' win 1)0 found fmtn other «:a.M5S, and 
wv I1..V0 iH'W l^\^lllll^cd evfciy ^\}ly in which the orUoriou 
(MU u:i'h;rm» au nl.oia’uiui in tho order of the ssitiiiH of which 
u c.l. And ^ince, the funchon beinj; of Jt dime*,- 

li.ci-' .oi‘ jil((";olhor // chan;;ccii, and it oidy, to ^ -'»•» ;* 
/..‘it.vi ' ill 1! « ven |jair of '^liTiib lost liy llie vaniiliuig of :*iiv 
. i ' d,. r,\f(i ituic in;;n\ mleiiuil juU »-f .leriwu, 

-‘...Wi lliiiL ihoio liiu.it he. two iniuj;{Muuy rowi* . for tiu'ro 
nii.'.t u rooh. oniv. every root must he iccomjianiod b) 
;i I i.» r .tt tile head of tiie cnior 'U, and every loss ul 

rhaum'^ take?! ]jhu*c, anwihoic cIm) diimnishcs the 

u.inil.v. Hhuh cun t:.k' yili< 'lit li'u liead. Again, since 
••.lir'i* lii.in u( the of lln; eriioi ion must tnko 

jil.i. (• in c»(u uuuihi n, f./ilo\v.i that ot any odd numh'cr 
o( lo^st.*., .•' *• in.ol V-coi) cilVcled ut tjie htMd, or 

In::.^| 1‘ •.{ A II fVoui a real root , or if notone, some otlier 

( .id n nil. rw 

’» luauner 111 whicii the changes of sign take place is» 
ns fuliew-. \\ Ihoi .r-r — or e\'on when it is uumoricalh 
jL‘r .'.U I' liiau any ne.;aiive root, the criterion presents noihinj.'’ 
bill cl: Ailenition.'. of the ciitevion consist in : I, 

nl tUK.' or inoie chanaes at the head of the crilerimi (shuwinir 
real iMwts) : J. ioss ofehan^os in even nujnl»or.sm the middle 
of iln- c.iiUuion (Nliwwing iiiia.i;inary roots) ; 3 , elevation of 
v haiiL;e'^, or alicralion of llieir place in a direction towards 
tin; l-Vad of the criicrion. This lust lakes place only when 
an (ull numher of derived functiows vanishes, the including 
fund 10ns (piocediiiij; and following) having different signs, 
A.s soon as a i\k»i ha» been passed, there is a permanency -fd-' 
(u — - at the head of the criterion : before another root is 
ani\»;d at , this permanence must have become a change, 
Since a change there must then be nt ibo head t<» be lost in 
j)a>“-:ng through the root. Hence it follows tluil hetueen 
two roots of ijjx -u, there must lie a root of 0'x’=O; and 
tills loot is either single, triple, quintuple, &c., but not 
double, quadruple, &c. 


For example, lot — 7, 10 

^lir -3 - v: I -- 1 21.r+ 1 j, 

There are no nogativi) roots, aa is obvious from their be- 
ing notiiing but changes among the eoclUcienls; if we cou- 
suucl the criteria for .i-= 0 , 1 , 3 , and 4 , we find the fol- 

lowing roMilla: — 

0 1 '2 3 4 

i/>.r -+• + 4* + 

+ 0 -. + + 

0 j.r — - + + + 

<l>r^ + + + + + 

• OSiirrM* that in th(»so a rlintif'i; ia roronved to a place in 

Mr'u'H. ucaun: tu I'.ie heud of the criterion. 


• When .rt=0, llio criioriou sliows f.u;r cp , /..i, 

j it IS iiiddiinlc, n> ^ -{,. Ibu 'iiiii-- li.... 1-. i , 

iiuiat, ]jv ihi: pr- iJiM-.iMi V lhv,»i: ' mm, i ... 

contrary to that of or liM* ; j;?* q-* , » - .1! , 

a*=rl--/i, however siii.i',1 ft ii'.ijj. hi*, ihc ('iiU'rj;.i i.u o 
+ + 4 “ ‘b* Two chunm'-. of s»gii aiv llicu 'hr*; m./* 1.. 

pu.<.bing from .rr=:0 to .t: - I, and I’ncr.: a.o eLih.-i » :• . 
roots botwoLn 0 and l.ovtwo imagiuaiy ni.;is. To ti;> i:.; 
further, let :i —,5, the cnUU'ion of whicli is — -f. — q- ; 

i that 1 here i'i one fool ht-fweeri 0 nud -J, ami jiiinth. i i-cn 

I q and 1. Wiien i -f /s, ilie criienon is q- J 

1 that there is no root between 1 and 2. Irior.: I'i « '»■ 

root between J and h and one beta ecu 3 and h 

The thcoicm oi honner, though \ery convc-.i t::* in pi:-,.’ 
lice, Udefccti^e in iliooi’v, .is requiring; an unintulo*! f.n.d.c 
of Irials. If two roots \vi ro vci) nearly equal, 11, would *.- 
qujre very minute subdivision of t'ue luJcjs.il m v. jiu h th. * 
arc first found to lie, to distinguish Iheiii fi an a p:i : • ' 
imaginary roots. This thcorcui was not published iili i.'d. 
in Fourier’s posthiiiiioua work, hut ilsauihm nud liuelc 
methods known, and among others to Ai. Sturm, a }.<u.-, 
GcMievcac, employed in the buicau of M. d : bVi-uv..*;., 
editor of the hnllelin wliicli bore bis lunije, now n,c;iih , 
of ibe InsLitulc, and enjoying a reputaiion winidj *.■ 
ense this nicniioii of the cnciiins^anci'.s nf h.- | ■ hi>- 

Sturm applied himself lo Iho (hsecieu ui I’.ii. 
which should stand in tin* jd i; c -jf 'pi, ^p^v. i. 

such manner that toe, cv,t«n'*.n ronncil fiioii ilicsi., u; thi 
same way as in Vouiu’: iliooroin. slioold never Ij^f 
cliange oV kv^.in v'Xccpt in passing throwgU a vcai lu jh L 
lliLs he Mgually cuccecdcd : and thus, Inouy.h lu'i t’,’;'./-!*, 
probenl**' great practical prolixily of dclash he h.nu.du*'! . 
coMi*lv.le bolution of the dilUculiy \viii(*h i/u] (..•' 
iinalysts since the time of Descaito?. This ihes)i..i;i i , u. 
proved as follow a : — ■ 

Le^ ih(‘ic he any number of functiu;-,-, V, V,, ^ 

V r, the last of which is a coiiolanl ni.dcp*.M’.deu: . i' c, , ,i. 
all hut tlio la.st functions uf .r. L*..{ ih.ai he (’ 'i.uv--. I to 

geiher by the equaiions — 

V --rl>,v,-v„. 
v,=a’,v,-v„ 


.''n(S’»r» . • • • 

V = P .V 

*)*“.> — ^ r-t I 


\\ 


.PjP^ &c. Iieiiig nny functions of .c, which do iiot lu-caou' 
inlinito when V,V.„ icc. vuni-h. From ihis li udii'W-s. di.-, 
that no two (’oii^ecuino fniirtunn: of the std V'. V ,, 

YOiiish together', for if V and V^, fo." instuM*, 
logeiiier, the lliird C'pia»*on bliow-s that wo..il<l als,*, vam.'.i, 
the fourtli that wouhl vainsti, and so <>n ; , 

V>-, a given constant, ako vanijiios.Nvhich is hIm. v>\. ^v , 

when any one alter V vanishes, the prec.-.hog aiui toll • 
mg laus.l have ditVercnt signs; for V,~n gives V - Vj. 
V.j=0 gives - V3, &c. T 5 o\v call the >i^;ms of \\ V.. 
&i'. the ciitcrion. and let V — O when a n, there l.eing on! w 
one root of that value, so that V ch.unicb s.gn ni 
from lo iSince V, does not va.i'^li ii!i 

V, we have one of the four cases follow isi'f 

V — 0 4* "! 


V, - 

V - 0 q- 

V , + 4 - 4 “ 

if V, bo the derived function of V, o:ih l}io second - l 
third eases can happen, by the theorem si> ofu n UK^'d i:j id.* 
]>reeedmg part of this article; so that a change of ; 

be lost at the head of the critcrioii f ir every r..iig](' io..' . r 
V~o. Nor Will any change id' Mg 11 ever he ;.’;nnt'ii vi i*. 
in any other manner: for Mipp.it^e give. Vj--o i r .. 
bianco, then V;, ami i*a'c (hlb rein signs, and in pci- .-u 
from — A lo vr*™rtq-^., jf each ho so small th:n lu* i.- •; 
of V, or Vj licii between a4-A and «— /i, we mu-st h iv(. (m;.; 
of the eight folio wniig cases:— 

A .v a A’-rtq^A jT' Si (I — "i jr'.ti ' r i 



V.| — 4* d‘ * { 

V, =fc 0^ ± ± n i: 

Vj, q- q- q- 

In no Olio of fhcsu is any c]i;u,g»* olM^u iOsJ. »■; .m;. linn;- 
except a t^iange and a pormanenco ‘t heu r tyh, uink; 
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ar.il a poi a diiforoui oidor pt‘iljaps, 

uhoii if m passing; lifstn liu* 

K's.,, to .7"/;, lli.^ I'.uaUT, it. apptMi* \\\A r.*> of 

ii'jfii ari; I -t it is roitaiii llial ihi'io iiuist lia\o l)ci;n no 
it il lo.).' (>rV— 0 ))Oiv\(‘cn .r=: a Hiiil v^h. 

iNij’.v, V, I'L'ii);; tlio doi'ivofl funciion of V, it lyinains to 
G'hI V,., A ,, &'*. Divulo V by Vj, \\hii‘b is ot ono ibiroMi- 
- on ioAi'i*. ..ml we have a quotuMU, f^iW P„;uul ii remainder 
Tl;i !i V-rP, V-hR or V.,— - R. Ajiain. (li\ido V, 
>.v V.,, .^n\'ng a rjuotieni 1\, and a reniainder R;j: we have 
< .o -i \' ,r-- W V.^-hRa or - R.J ; and so on. It appears, 
sii '-.v. tluil Vi beiiv^ the df.ued funeiion of V, we numt pro- 
( it 111 fiiHl.ii}4 lliv ;^.t‘aiest eommon ii'casoreof V and Vp 
I'i'.ii ciKnifiiog the of e\er'i leinaiiuler as ta^t as it is 
Mhi'Uoed. In Older iliat the la.st, Vr, may he a finite coo- 
It IS io(iiii>ito that there should be no equal roots. 
\Vi.! must then suppose iht* equal roots to bo separated 
buioiv.iiand, a-> in ibc usual inelbod. In fact, this very 
(iroe*:-> of lindiri;' the j^rcalest couiinoii measure, with or 
wiiliout eiuin^o A»f sn^ii iii tlio rmnainders, will first detect 
the eviual r.roJ>, if any. It is iriiporlant to remark, that at 
any '•li p miijlijilication by an) positive quantity is allow- 
able, ihu ss^ns (the only things we Im'c to do with) not 
bi itiq in any vase .iliered by such multipbeaiion. 

In Invoi.cttion anh Evolution a method of performing 
iho operations requi I cd in Stiirnrs ihoerein was pioposed, 
whu'h avoids melosS writing. Mr. Yi*ung {Math. Disiertu- 
/;o//v p. 14 7) has since proposed another, of much the same 
de^.oo .if ahhieviuiioiK Siunii’s Uieurern however requires 
■-.) mimh operation, that tborc van be little doubt of that of 
Kooner being a more easy mode of working any particular 
(-I'l*. ll mil bowtucr as a key to the mere numerical 
‘'.diitioi. (.f equations that either of these theorems must be 
vleaed : the iii-»!ght which they give into the nalnre of 
i qualions, and still more that which they aiv likely here- 
lifter i<i give (for neither is more than a germj, will render 
(Ikiu hotii important step.'* in the progress of algebra. 

Since all that is neces>ary to the theorem is that the last 
function V, should retain One sign, an I not vanish, we may 
slop in the process when we arrive at any fiinctton of which 
all the roots are known, or can be discovered, to he iiiipos- 
Millie. And it is easily shown that even when there ure 
cqii.il loots, so that the last, Vf, is neither coiistaiil, nor 
always of the same sign, the theorem still remains true, so 
f.ir as to give the number of different roots which lie be- 
tween any two given limits, without any information as to 
two riuiiiber of times which each root should bo repeated. 

For instance, in the article cited we find 

V - ;U*^ - - 3 

V =d.r*9-9r’-4j;'+l 

V.i=43x*»+4a 

^Ve need not go lurther, for Vj has none but imaginary 

1 ojts. Now, when t— — ® , the criterion i.s -I 1- ; when 

IT IS — + +; when a"= + -^, Conse- 

qii'.'Uih then* is one negative root, one positive root, and a 
p.A-.r of imaginary roots. 

TIk* foihAiing example is from Mr. Young (p. 191): it 
!rf nn instance given by Fourier in illustration of his own 
moth 0(1, and Sturm’s is applied to it by Mr. Young, to 
^bow the superior certainty of the latter. Of that certainly 
no one can doubt, but the process exhibited in the page 
rite I IS such as will never cornc into general use unless the 
work can he made more easy: — 

V -/‘’-■2.75-3d:-»F4.i»-5ir + 6 
V , - 1 Ujr * — 91?* 4- S,C — o 

Vr - 1 1* 4- - 1 0-r*-!- 1 .>.r - -2 1 

V.-Diir^-ytKrH I -2:1.1^- 163.^4-10 
V4= ■1403i?®4'8b62.r*- 19S1»U*4-20531 
V. .-r200b(i5l.’+4fe9700i? - 1109472 
V,---rlS73j5.r- 270632 
Wsz a puMtive constant. 

Here Iho crilena fur or^ — « , J?=0, 4- ® are 

— -4 1 - 4 ‘H h five changes 

xzrzO 4 P4 h four changes 

a?— 4 - .x 4 . .p q- q h + + changes. 

There m'v; tlmn one negative root and two posiitive rooks, 
and Ihprefort-' four imaginary ones. The reader will easily find 
that the po-'^ilive roots lie between 1 and 2, and the negative 
root between —1 and —2. The exhibition of the proce&s, 
leaving out the actual pei formance of multiplical^uI)^ has 
400 figures JU Mr. Young’s work. Ftmrier has merely 
written down the derived futicilon.s, whudi is done at sight 


and fori.iiyl (hi- ciitcri i for .7?- — 19, .r^ — I, .7*= -/'k 
j*-: 4-//, r in, which may all be done at siphl :iUo. 

From this ho finds that there must bo one negative root 
between — I and — 10, that there may be two roots belwem 
0 and 1, and twM more between 1 and 10, AU this might 
he done before V4 could be found and written down as nl'ovc. 
It is to be hoped either that Fourier’s theorem will ho com- 
pleted bv the .iddition of a test for imaginary roots, or that 
Sturm’s fuimtioiis wdl ho exchanged for others of less com- 
plicated operation. But in the meanwhile it must ho le- 
membeicd that Fourier, Sturm, and Horner have, in ihiily 
years, completely changed the aspect of t]ie soluiion of 
nuyicrical equation:*: at the beginning of the period men- 
tioned, it would h.ivo been lliought t«>o good to expect tliat 
any cwtain method of picdictmg, or easy one of calculating, 
the roots of such equations, should he found, after the 
failure of all unulyals from Di^s (Juries and Newton down to 
Euler and Lagrange, the best heads of France and Eng- 
land. Gerinany and Italy. It a le^-ioii agaiuil despairing 
of the attainment of any rcssult, however illoslrious the in- 
vestigators who hnvc not succeeded, and alsvi again-t iiou' 
giiiing ihut the hints of preceding ages are cxlninsieil. All 
the contents of the piesent article arise out of a new' mode 
of looking uL the llieorein which Dos Carles gave two hun- 
dred years ago. 

STURMINSTER. [Doi;si.rsHiin: ] 

SJ*U'RNjD*E, Mr. Vigor-s's name for tlie Sfarli/i<^ 
Family^ bLdongmg to hi,s order Inskssouks. 

Liunieus placed his genus Sturnus, coiisUtiiig of only li\e 
species, amongwhidi the \Vater-Ou/<d appears as S'urnus’ 
(Unclus, boiwoen Atauda and Tardus, in bis mder Pas- 
serrs. Cuvier arranges tlic Starlings IkIwcch tlnj 
siques (Ciissicus) and the Crows {CurniS). 

Mr Vigors who assigns to tlu; StunwUe a place between 
ibe Fn'ugillidrv and the (Jnrridrr; in Ins ( ‘onukosikes, ob- 
serves that this family embraces a considerable number of 
groups appioichiug each oilier m their gregarious ami 
migratory liahiis. They arc, be remarks, found 111 cveiy 
part of the globe united in largo Hocks, cairymg destruction 
among the cvUivaled fields, and following benU of catilo 
for the sake of the insects or grains which they may ])ick up 
from their bodiesifor in tiieir neighlioiuhood. * iu addiMoo 
to the AmcM-ican genus Icterus^ conlinnis Mr Vigors, ' mid 
the contiguous genera Cassinis and Xuu thorn us of M. 
B'isson, together with Pondnttnus, Vicill., and si'veral cm- 
lo'jiiondmg groups, we may observe the genii'. Jvi/dr/niut- 
phus, Lca'di, uniled to iho family, as also the Pupha^a, 
Linn., and Pastor and Lampmtnrnis, whicli M. Teiiiniio'cl. 
has separated fiom the Thntshcs. The whole of the Liniiy, 
united by their manners and the straight and conical fmm 
of the beak, the ridge of which pas'»cs back to some cxicnt 
over the forehead, may be obsorveil, bv lliO!»e who cai-t even 
a casual glance over the throe adjoining groups,!*) hold .in 
intormcdiate rank between the weaker conformal luii of ibe 
Fringillidct? and the more po\vcrful structure uf the <^or- 
vid<v^ And ho passes into the family of Corndw by the 
genus Arwc.4/>*a^>^fi. [Ni;Tca.\CKER.] 

i^uch is Mr. V i^ors*.s opinion, expres^^cd in his ]>ai)cr on 
the Ajljlmiies whim connect the Orders and Furnilirs of 
BmUr (Linn. YVany., vol. xiv.) 

Mr. Swainsun proceeds from life Crows to the Starlings 
but he acknowledges that the uuarranged state of tln^ li>i 
group prevents him from knowing the genus by which ibis 
passage is truly effected. He remarks that the various birds 
assimilated by ornithologists to our European Starling arc 
generally of the same size, and that they appear in fact like 
a smaller race of crows, which they very much resembb^ m 
manners and in structure; in the latter respect tlu v are, 
ho observes, evidently much weaker; and he goes on to 
notice thoir habits of selling iheir food generally upon iho 
ground, of living in societies, and of preferring plums fre- 
quented hy cattle. The three principal groups he thinks 
well chanictorbed. * In the first the margins of the bill 
form a distinct angle at the base, whicli is very wide ; the 
gape extends hotieaih the eye, and the tqis are slightly 
notched: the.so are the true starlings (Sturnince), In the 
second tho bill is shorter, more cornpresst^d, and very much 
resembles that of a thrush, being almost destitute of the 
basal angle: this subfamily comprehends the true graUes 
(Lamproiornince\^\v\ is remarkable for the metallic lustre 
of its dark-coloured plumage. The third or aborruriV divi- 
sion includes tlie'boat tails (Scaphidurinie), the hang-nests 
(Icteriiue), and the maize-birds (^Agelaina), all of which 
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arci cljavaclerised by a peifedly entiic finch-like bill, more 
or Ii'ss come, but of cliffeveiit lengths/ 

In ilic Scuphidurinee, with winch Mr. Sw'ainsou com- 
Inoncos, we have, he remarks, the largest birds ui the whole 
I'aunly; lliuso in short which even a scientific observer 
might easily mistake for real crows. Their name is given 
to iliem from the singular structure of their graduated tad, 
which becomes so concave on its upper surface by the 
ohli(]ue folding on its sides, as to resemble a boat in form. 
Mr. SwaiU-son, after slating that all the true species of tins 
group arc iialivcsof America, and resemble the crows in the 
ehjssv bluckiic'-s of their plumage, expresses his opinion 
th.il iht^y are the liisortnl division of the faindy. But. he 
adds, ihere is a bird from New Gxiiima., Antrapia ^u/arist 
Vieill. [CoaviaK, vol. viii , p. 72], winch, from exhibiting 
the gieate.st dcvtdopnient of this strncture, might be taken 
fur the i)pu, if its bill and general habit did not evince an 
uppiuxiinution to Iho Lamprotoi'nirus. Astrapia, he re- 
marks, hud been associated by all writes, except M. Teiii* 
iinnck and M. V^eillot, with the Paradise-birds, from the 
imconimoii brilliancy of its plumage. 

Iho next subfamily, or Lamprotorninee, comprise, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sw'ainsoii, many smaller groups whose cha- 
i ictcrs have not yet been sutilcicnlly investigated ; whilst 
oilu Ts, winch he conceives to belong to this family, liavc 
bcuii placed with the crows. He does not .seem ailogether 
saiialhul willi the position which he has assigned to Astru,piiu 
for he remarks that this magnificent bird, but fur its long 
ho.it'shapcd tail, would ccituinly he ranked with this group, 
f which, alter all, he thinks that it may probably prove to 
' the rasorial genus. He then sums up the chief peculiari- 
ties of the grakles, viz. the strong tiirush-hke bill, generally 
noirhed, but never angulaled at the base, and the reiuuik- 
aldy large and stout feet, and the general blackness of their 
pUitnage relieved by the most beautiful metallic lustres or 
ureeu and blue. The whole group appears to him to be 
• n.liiUMl to the tropics of Asia and Africti, where, he thinks, 
tiuw seem to represent the boat-tails. To Ibiii group he le- 
iiiuves the Ausirahan Satin biids {Piilnriorhynchm\ Kuhl), 
.mil ih(' Maillols, since the mu>sirus at once shows, in 

hi^. opinion, the natural stations and atlinilius of all these 
Ijods 

Ml. Swiinson finds ihe passage to the Hturnina^ or true 
Siai iuigs, e.isv .tnd natural, as he truces in the tnaiiiots 
manv d* to* chiiractors of tlie giaUles united with those of 
I'ijo r '-’aj lings. Jii the Sturninee ihp bill is much 
Mi<> .•^ir(light, and the under mandible considerably ihick- 
cni d at. the base, where the commissure form.s an ubiupt 
iuu;lo. Mr. Swainson notices the great strength of the legs 
in liicse birds, indicating tliAr walking propensities excM'ted 
in following the tracks of cattle in order to search after such 
iiLiecls as are disUiibed by their grazing. He-adveri.s to the 
a -social ion of crows and starlings in the same field, nearly 
111 the same llock, and almost adopting the same habits, 
each bird representing tbo other in its own particular 
family; in both, he remarks, the lengthened and conic 
tbiui of the bill is well ndaplod for searching after insects in 
l!a: gieund; both walk in the same stalely manner, and 
b nli seem so attached to cattle and sheep as to rest upon 
ilicir backs. The common starling may sometimes walk 
sUiiely, bill when we have observed it bunting assiduously 
for Its insect iood, the gait is more like a burriod run than 
a ^lately walk. But to return to Mr. Swainson; he rc- 
luarks that the genus Pastor lias tlie bill compressed, bultii 
the European Starlings {Sturnua) that organ is more acute 
and depressed ; the notch also, he adds, ts so faint us to be 
nearly obsolete. In concluding his obscrvaiums on this 
subfamily, he adverts to some of the foreign Pastors lead- 
ing to Cuv., as being furnished with naked watiles, 

ami as appearing to be provi&ntialfy created to destroy the 
devastating Hights of I ucusta which so often appear ou the 
plains of Southern Africa. 

The same author makes tlie Agelaina*, or Maize-birds, 
suciiood to the true starlings ; ana he thinks that the two 
.subfamilies are so completely united by the Stuniella col'- 
/any (collared Btarling of South America), that but for the 
dl^covery of the genus Oxy^Umus, it would bo difficult to 
>ay in which group Sturnella should be placed. Mr. Swain- 
son ob.serves that wo now onler upon a group which he con- 
siders so truly natunil, that his surpfiso is excited in no 
.small degree by the confused notions of certain writeis re- 
gaiding their distinctions. To ignorance of the natuial 
habits of these birds, or a disregard of that peculiarity of struc 


tine which would in some rc.-pects point out thvir habits. In* 
attributes their being considered as part of the haug-m-^N 
{Ictoridix) by mohl wriiers, and iheir being actually imrud 
to them and tlie QuiACui m the same genus by \V;v.il. r 
The fact however, m Mr. Swain-ou’.s opinion, &ecui‘» to im* 
that nature has distiuclly scpaiutod the Ameiican orioles <it 
Linnaeus into three great groups, vet that she unites lln iu 
so completely by insensible gradations, that unless il>o 
whole are analysed, their true disiiuclions will never he de- 
tected. As in the case of the boat- tads and liang-nests, the 
Aifidaities are, Mr. Swainson itdU us, confined lo Auumu m, 
and he is consequently enabled to say something of (hem 
from peisonul observation. ‘Whenever,* says Mr. Swaiu- 
soii, ‘ during our ttavcls through the wilds of Bra/il, \\v 
reached tb« corals, or cattle enclosure.^, \vc were suie to 
meet with the^e birds; of which many species (in gencMal 
very obscurely known) are .bund in all parts of that enipnv. 
The primary character therefore of the maize-biids is, that 
they are terrestrial, while those of the next family are ar- 
boreal; and both thc.so peculiarities ai*e rendered suf- 
ficiently apparent by external structure, fn the maize- 
birds tiic ieet, like ihuse of ’the stArlings, are strong and 
lengthened ; and the elevation of the tarsi at once proclaims 
ihuir habits. This structure is curried to its maxirnum in 
the Mexican Agelaius hitgipe9, Sw., and m the Nuiih 
American A^elaius icterocephalus, Boup. (Bouap. ?). There 
1 .S 5till another charactei Utic of these buds: to enable them 
to retain a firm hold on the sinootli stems of the maize and 
other grain upon which tliey feed, their claws aie blender 
and acute, while the tad (always Uimt downward when the 
bird i» ill such an attitude) is frequently worn at its ex- 
tremity. la the scaii.sorial genus Dolicham/T, S\v.. llus 
habit (s actually accompanied by the sc.ansorml structiire of 
Uie tail, the feathers of which are rigid and pointed, 'i'hc 
most interesting gehiis of this group is the Molothnis pr- 
coris, or cow-buntiug of Wilson, the only bud, e.xccpi the 
cuckoo, which deposits its eggs in the neots of other birds/ 
[Molothuus, where it is stated by mistake that Mi. Swaiu- 
son has placed the form in ihe subfamily Ir/en’/fr/'.] 

The fifth tnd last division of the coiisisis, ac- 

cording to the arrangernont of Mr. 8w ainsun, of the kterina', 
or IIan^-f}Osls, and he remarks that they are so mliinalely 
connected with it, that naturalists had not hitherto been 
aware of their true distinction. The group is strictly South 
AmericHii, gregarioiti^v^r,' wary, and ingenious; budding long 
puise-shuped nesis, suspended from the slenilcM* branches 
of loft) tiees: vet. says Mr Swainson in coiilinualioi), un- 
like ail the preceding genera, lhe>.o bird** aie never sctii 
upon the ground, and tliongli the legs are lobust, they ate 
short, with broad, strong, and fully curved claws. He 
finds the subordinate ty|>es well distinguished by sliglil 
but perfectly cbaructeiistm difi'crence.s in the form of the 
bill, vvingH, and tad ; the fu)! perfection of the group being 
seen in Icterus, not, a.s it has been thought, in ('as.\icits, 
which, according to Mr. Swainson's view.s is the lasonal 
type. Huphaga is excluded by the same author fioin the 
Sturnidee, and jilaced among the Certhiadte ; and he 
passes from Agelamco lo FnngillidfP, and from Frcgilintc 
among the Cnrvidcp BHceritUv, the ciicles lunclnim c;u*h 
other at Sca;.!uduritue and (Jlaucopinte, us they a])peur m 
Mr. Swainson’* Syttoosts. 

Siurnidre. Starlings. 

Fttfuilf/ ("f.anicbr. — Si/e smalJer than ihul of the Cot" 
vidne. Stac.iio less robust. Bdl angulatcd at the base; 
the upper mandible ciitiie. Lateral toes equal. (Sw.) 

Subfiim. Sturnimi'. 

Subfamily C7mc«(j/er.— BiU in the form of a lengthened 
cone; longer than the head; the conimissuie with an 
acu\Q angle at the base. 

Genera. 

Sturnus, Linn. — Bill depressed from the base as far as 
the tip, which is slightly intluxod, and obsoletelv iiotchtd. 
Culraea c.onvex and rounded. Wings lengthened, pointed : 
the first quill minute and spurious; the second and llnid 
longest. Tail short, divaricated. Feet moderate, leln•^- 
trial. The lateral toes equal; the middle toe as lung as die 
tarsus; hinder toe shorter. The cunirostral type. (Svv.> 

Exain))le, SturniLS vulgaris, the common Starlings 

I\istf}r. Temm. — Bdl depres.s(Ml only at the ha*«e, com- 
pressed beyond ; eulmcii slightly beni. Tip ot tin* upper 
mandible deeply notched. Commissure <lisiiiicilv unyu- 
lated at the base. Nostrils huge, feathered. Wings mo- 
derate in length, ample in breadth : fust qinll vc.y umiule; 
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ihi* set'oiui x.>qv.\\ tt» {’nc lliird. Tail Fluirt, lu'oail, 

rounded. I'eri vrry and etrong, Middlo toe as long 
us the tarsus: hiudor shorter; lateral toes crjual. Cla\r.s 
somewhat sioiuler, ueute, but nut mueb curved. j 



n<Mtl ftnd i'ooi of SUivliri<;. 

'/•x 'UiUj . — Warm laliiudea of the Old World. The den- 
im io.ua I iSw.) 

]i\anij)U!. rosffust, the Hosc-coluuicd OiwcL Not 

uiiln qot Mil) seen in Hntuiu. 

A net. [Rollkks, \o!. x^'.♦ p. fife.] 

Arnd‘}llitfr>‘s, Vu-ill.— Genet ul su-uctuve of Pastor; but 
the whole of the head entirely iiuketh and furnished with 
Ho'hy nesJs aioi rallies. Nostrils larj^e, nuked. Fe<"t mo- 
deruie. Tuii even, Ihll ver) widoui the base. Tho teiiui- ; 
rosiral t}|»e. (S^v.) KxumpU\ J^ndnih^ies *Mrunndu(us. ' 

Oi)f\tot!ws, Nw.^Biil much len^ilieaed* ioiiger than the ! 
h<ad ; the sides ure eoinprosscd. C'ulmen ilattciu^i, nearly j 
"irajijhf, and uiigulated on each side; the buho advaneing j 
I'ji' upon iho head, ami divuluig iho frontal leathers.! 
.'Sii-lnls placed in a lurae ^lepres-sion towait^ the base of 1 
the lull. WhiKs very short and couMderably rounded. Tail! 
mode rale, rounded; all the featliqrs, and tho secondary | 
qudlh, eiKiiny in setaceous points. Leg* long and robust.; 
TaiMi^ fiiurh longer than the middle toe; lateral toe.s tin- 
•^{|ual. ilh. inner siioi'tesl. Pucifie Islands. The scausori.al 
typo. iSwj Oxyslomus carmculatas* 

Siihfam. LamprftfarninfTf. GraiUcs* 

Charaater. — rnrusli-hUe, compressed : j 
:ho cuUnofi curved from the base. Lateral toes unequal. 

Genera, 

Plthmrhijmzhm . — Size largo. Hill short, very thick* 
'"ouNcx uh(j\e : both niund;bte.s distinctly notched. Nostuls j 
placed half-wsiy belwceii the gape and the lip> partly con- j 
rcalcd by the shoit thiok-set teat hers of the front, which j 
he oil the ha-'itl half of the bill. Wings rather sliort, 
roo r.dc^l; i»hi fn>.l and second quills graduated ; the third 
holler than I lie fourth and fihh, which tire the longest, 
i ail modoj-.ilc; the feathers broad, their tips trUncaieiJ. 
i ‘oct ambuhiUnj;, Ittrii’e, and very strong. Middld toe and 
i.ii^us ot equal length, bnider too very strong, but much 
s'.'.orier; laioinl tiHi^ unequal, the outer longest, and united 
the middle .is far as the first joint. Austialiu. (Sw.) 
Kxiimi>lc, PLiioirnrhynchns hoiosericeus. 
jM:npt olurnik\ Tciiim. Urakle.--*B\\\ ihrush-like, eom- 
\»•^;s.^cd n-s whole length. Gulmen' curved Irotn the base to 
\\\c lip. Upper mandible notclied. Gomraissuve slightly 
ourxod. No»!nls midway bcU%x*en the tip and the gape, 
iMiicd, bur uirh the fwninl foatbers fenchriig to fheir base. 
Wing:, hill'/, ample: tho Orst quiH sfnirious; the tlfird, 
fourth, and r'lfib of equal lorigth, and longest. Tail short, 
ovv;n, rouJidcil. or fas in the mooml type) cowsideraWy j 
lengthened and cutieatcd. Feet very large and sttetig. 
Middle too and tarsus equal; iunder atroirgi but mcicli 
.,honor ; lateral toes unequal. (Sw.) 

E xumplo, Lam}.roiornii> ptilonorhpnchM^ * Birds of West 
Africa,’ 1. 140. 

8ubfam. f^aphidurincs. Boai*U$ik, 

Su^irffti/p Character. -\h\\ of a very lengthetujd conic 
shaped oniire, and compressed : iho culmeti slightly curved. 
Tail graduated, tlie sides icHeeled upwards, or boat-shaped. 
Feet strong. (i5w.> 

Genera. 

(ante, p. 173). 

HaipnidarUt H\v . — Bill li*ager than the head, conic. Both 
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mandibles equally iliicl.. Tho hii*ie of tlie culmcn broad, 
thiltened, and r.rlvaiic.iug \ciy far uti Ibe tVi‘’.u oi I'u- lie.'u. 
Ciumuibsuro aiij^iikiled ul th.; h^isc, nud .-.lUin-ud on tlu 
side.*., Nostnlft basal, pUmi m a smtill tiiAii.:.:e.I.u- ijolio.r 
on the side^,; liie uicuibialie ob'^olelc. W''ii);;s leiitithe’.K-J, 
pointed; the Hrst quill hmgest. Tail nimlcr.ite. jjra'luaied. 
buiit-flha{ied. Keel strung.'^ Middle toe and tarsu*^ of e(iu.il 
length; hinder too much bhortcr ; inner toe luiidly .•.holier 
Lhnn the outer. Sou’.h America. (Sw.) 

Example, lAc-.tphidura HariVi. 

Q^iiUcalus, Vieill— Bill longer than the head, coin- 
pre.s.sed. Bi>lh uuindible.>j cquajly thick, tiulracn slightly 
ciirvod, uiul com pressed from the base, wliore it ^nnidv 
divides the frontal le-ntlicrs, being dilated. Cuui- 

niis.suro Considerably timiaicd. No.-lrils broad, naked ; the 
aperture lOLif id. VVings moderate, somewhat poiuu d: the 
two first quills slightly Bbottei* thim tho third and fourlls, 
which are the longest. Tail ralhnr h-n-ihened, inuch gia- 
daaled, boai-shiiped ; tips of the lateral Raihers truiiiMted. 
K'eel huge, strong. Middle toe and tarsus eijual : hinder 
toe .shorter; inner loo scaKTl) .shoriiir than the outer. 
America. (Sw.) Example. QmiWu/i/# vcrsu^i'lor. 

Scotef*ophagm^ Sw • Bill shorter than ibt* head, flln'i'.>hr, 
slendor; the ruarjjii iiillexed, bul no». smnated. Wing^ 
moderate, pointed ; the ihvt qinll mthcr shorter Oian the. 
second. Tail divaricated, tlat, aiid sli'jrhtly rounded. Lej’.'s 
lengthened, bleiidor. formed for walkuir**. iMi ldlc toe mid 
lauus of equal long! h : luiider too shorter : Iat'Ma.1 toes ef 
equal length. Claws blender, .icure, slightly emted. (Sw.) 

K.\ampU>, Schlrcojditigus f<>n'ugin^'u't. 

Suhf.uu. Jrtci'itfctz. thi/f,i nr<tts. 

f^uhfKimihj Character. ]ii\\ eoiiiplotUy conic, ci«(i.-c, 
rathei slioiter than iho head, either slrai;;hi oi Mith hoih 
mandibles slightly bent. Fed furioed for grasnui- 'Ihe 
claws ibiek, broad, and mui-h nivvod. (Sw,) 

(hmera. 

Cassiem^ naudiii. Cn.\sicinth \ — Bill rather longer tiiiin 
the hctad; the base thick, very convex, and enlniged into .i 
broad oval plate, which advances voi v tiir on the front, mul 
divklc- the fretnSU- foalhcrs. Nostrils ov.'il, naked, ha^al, 
pierced in the iolid substance ot the bill, and clo*:e to the 
inariiiu of lha upper mandible. (hunuus!surc .stiuiglit, but 
aiigidated ba^‘. Wings rather long; tho llrat and 

second quiU^s graduated. Tail grmlutitod. Feet short, vi iy 
toe and Haw nearly as long as tho lai.sn-. 
Tropical ^rerica. (Sw.) 

Zunlhornm (Xarilbornus), Cuv.— Bill not longer than tlie 
head, geriorully shorter, ])eifcctly slnnghi : the cuhneu 
not dilated at the ba.se, but biifiply dividing tlm fiontal to.L- 
tilers. Wings moderalo, pointed; lli*' first three or lour 
fiuills gencrnlly or noariv equal. Tad niodcvate, raiindocl. 
Feet moderate! but with the Iv.n lor too mandi;.''tly leiigi r 
than the tarsus; Uucral toes unequal. America. (S\i.) 

Ksample, Xanihnvnaf! Pull inborn. 

Ivtcras, Cuv.— -Bill wimewlial lengthened, as long the 
b&fld, or longer : both luundiblcs .slightly curved, and co.i - 
sid'erably atlenoated. Nostrils ba^al, rather l:i»ge, ^om-u .1 
above by a membrane; the aperture liileral and 
Wings modenile; iho first and second quids rathoi shoiicr 
fli'uti the third. Tail somewhat lengthened, gradua(i.d. 
Feet mode rate. Inner loo shorter llian the outer; hind, r 
toe shorter than the tarsus. Example, Icterus castmn-us, 

Chrysoimts^ Sw. — Bill resembling Zanihorms (Xanthu. ■ 
n\\^ must be meant); but the margin of both mand djb.‘ 
j in Hexed. Wings moderate; the first quill vullicr sborn r 
' tliau the socorjd. Jfail rounded. Feet formed for walking. 
Toes large, vm' Jong and slender; middle foe fongoi rji.in 
the tarsus; lateral (00.4 equal; hiiid^c too shorter than the 
taisus. Claws long, verv slkitfer, and but shgiitly curved. 
(Sw.) Example, Chrpsmrus ir.tetUfcrphalu.^. 

^ Subfam. Aglaime» ‘ (Agclarnm ?) Mii;:tirs. 

Subfamily CArtmc/(?r.^Biir short, iliick, cm ire, com- 
pletely cante, sometUBea depmsed, and rounded lU the tip. 
Gulmen rtfthor broadt and flattened at the base. Legs long, 
lilendor, fowed for diking. * 

Genera. 

Dolu^onycCf Sw.— Bill very sliqi-t, finch-like, conic, 
entire, abutter thail the head; tho coinmissuro sinuatod. 
Wings pointed; the first and second quills longest aad 
Hourly e<|uat. Tail slightly graduated, subscansorial ; the 
tips acuminated, and oomowhat ngul. Legs long, hlonder. 
Middle toe longer than the tarsus ; lulerul toes unequal, ibu 
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inner lon;»e6i ; liiiul too of equal length with thi. tarsus. 
Claw^ iDo'g, \hVv sieiuler, rirnl hiigliUy curved. (Sw.) 

Ex,uti])le, pnlH'.huiyT oryTivonix. fJk)ij-od^iNK.l 

Asf’loius, Vieill. * Bill f.hi)ri,\ery come, entire: the tips 
rompro^.iod; the rulmcti ^aliened towards the base ; sides 
of I ho rnundiblcs mllv;\ed Icngtheued; the two first 

quills lou^'ost. Tail siij;Utl> rounded, l^egs lonjf, slender. 
Middle loo nearly is long; as ihe tarsus. Claws Ion }j, very 
‘•donder, and hut slightly oiivved, Anacrica. (Sw.) 

Kxaniplo. piMfnIuJus. 

, 7.r/s/4'.v,Viri:ora.- Bill k‘nj;lht>ncd.coitic, very alrai»bt; the 
■ j’lnon (ioinoasod from the base lo the tip, which i» flat- 
»ciu:rl. Wi!V,;s moderate ; the quill rather shorter than 
lilt; tiiioo ]«o\i, which fire the longest. Tiul rounded. 
lin-o, -sirong. Middle too longel: than the turnus : hiridej: 
I'u- wi..),-*,,*!- ; lateral toes umiquah the outer one smaller than 
the inner ; the hinder claw much stronger uud more curved 
ihan the middle one. (Sw.) Example, LeiHes tirythroce^ 

•Vh.lothruw Sw. Cmvpen. Example, Afo^o/^riw com. 
: Mou’/j.nnns.] 

Ahtnh^Ua, Vlcillot.-- -B.ll long, equal to the length cf the 
head, tMiiic, much depressed Jowards the tip, where it ia 
] ro.j If* - ilian higli : cnimen dividing the frontal feuthers, 
v.IuM i' it ,s depressed ami Mat toned. Wings moderate ; first 
juill ra; her siiorier than tin secund. Tail short, rounded; 
.lie fcather.s r.ilhrr iiur'’o-.v. Koel large, but slender. Tur- 
-'m lougor Ih.iii (he middle foe.. L'.itcral toes nnequal. the 
.■:m r ; iur>d too much shorter than the middle, 

'^n'.i'rii'r »-law small, ai d oMual ; hinder claw (ty- 
.rilU i tv. icons i'lijg n» fhe <)thois. (H\v») 

SfvrPfJ/a n)Utins. {Cla$^JlGafinn of lUrdi.) 

The i'limlv IS imnicd.jUoly succeeded in Mr. Swuiii.son*s 
In the Frimnlhdw, to which some of the 

ccics ydac'd Ir. iiiin uiuong the but hy othei.'* 

.i.iong i‘lm Kim.‘he.s {Dnhcfnmifv, for example), would .'^eem 

. i r !(> iiO"..'ng. 

i iw' P, i;jcc of Cnnitio. in nis of Europfi and North 

* plnccv the SlniuitKK* in hw family Corind^n, next 

! » '‘, 0 .'-'’* i'.nd iuraim:es unde/ ihe f^.tarnwa* the genera 

Qui^rafu,^. \nu>ropha{(i/^\ SturneHa^ i'clerfuff 
Mnhnhru'^;, and !}nhf..h>uy,v. 

tfh:. (r. R. (;rAV makes i}w Sturnidt^f, 

^ h’t h mim-rd ai.. y i^ucceeded by the Frinpiltdei^, as 
*,licv' live m :h Pruc'c''. method, follow the Cttnyuioi. 

'.t.e. ii’i Ls \\\i\ Slurnidffi mto the following sub- 

1 . Lamprotornhicr. 

( ’’hnicra I’-^Ptihmarhynchm, Kuhl ( Pyndmeorax^ V ieiJU ; 

'//ff Kulil) ; Chf(nnnfteimAyo\M{PtiJonorhynr.hu9, .Jard.; 
'fi' ,d{ m. (iouM) : Lampndornis, Temm. Cfurdzis, Lath. ; 
l.o nprnMrrfis,Tiix\nn.)\ Joith:, LoSi>>. ( Lantproco/im. Sim- 
; Litmp.r'iinrrtiff, Tcmm.): Mrgaloptents, Smith; 

• r.; hcs^. ( Tunias, (fin. ; Lamprofortm, 8w.) ; Aploms, 
(\*ultl Cl\rrdus\ Lalh.V, Corhoa, Hodg. 

2.' Pupkti^iftce. 

Ck nuq Bupho^fiy L. 

rl. Sturffinm, 

iu*nm : -/’/? s'/or. Temm. (P^<iro7</^.v, Vieill. ; 
f'n lim.: TotUusS, hA\ Aondnthn'rs', Vicill. (Coftsyr'hnx, 
CraGijta, (Jm.); Psarolophtift, Jard. nnd Selby 
iPi'ii'.-. tJnuld; Orioiu.w Hodg^.^; Oi/rVi, llodgs. ; DflO” 
I 'u(s, Vk-ill. (Rftrrmts, Lnth. ; Pastor^ Tomm. : Arrido- 

/'cy (Vu'ill.), Swains.; Graritfa, Gm., (hiv.U Cteadion^ 
Vicdl. {Stiirnunj l/atb,; Oa?T/«f0Tm^.v, Swains.: Pkihsturnoftt 

(lootV. : PhifiAon, Cv\v,; 7 rter 7 ti\ Lesf : Sptrmis, L. ; 
Ahtnfr/hi, Vjeill. (Cattv/ottff, Daud:; Mat4da «t Sturnw^ 
J^.): Arnblyrhtjncfm^^ Leach {OrioluWt Gin.; SiumePat 
Vicill. ; LrMw, Sw.). 

4. Qiiu(?almfT. 

Genera ; — Asfrapia, VmiU. {ParadUm, h.; t(fm7iro- 
/07v//,v, Temm.) ; Sw. (G/wc«/a*Wil«.; Qy/M'- 

Bonup. ; Chalrophamg^ WagU ; VteiU. 

Tomm. : QfAieala, Lk*ht; WagU; 

Arnrdiiduro. Sw,) \ Cam'dir^ LesA. {(hriolus^ GenO; Sra- 
)hiilttr.a, Sw. (fin.; Llcht. 

Tcrom.; Wagl.h , * 

5 . 

(Jenera: — Cnmcus, Bviss. (/(?/<?/•«<, T«mm. ; Xmthvimm, 
Valins: Paamcfdius, Wagl.; Orifdm, ti.); CiWtt'enfUit, 
Swains, Boiiap. ; *Tard. and Selby); 

Xanihornus.Brm- (Psarattdius, Vpf^tM ot /V«- 

(hdwust Vieill. ; Orioius, L.); Brlas. (Oti'oTu^, L.; 


Roidulinm* Vieill. ; P,iarocotiiir, AVagl.) ; C/,'/ y . Sw. 

Vieill.; On'o/iu.L.). 

V>, Ai^taince^ 

Qcnera : — Molothrus^ Swums. Cm.: 

rrna, Vioilh; Psai'ocolius, Wagl. ; tSwai;,’.); 

Etiistlrs, V Igors Vicill.: P^arocoUu.^, Wa-l. . v<r ‘ 
Qboy ot(iaira. ; Licht.) ; A:;elt/ms, Vwjii'.. 

iO/*i(}lw/, L. ; Sturnuv^ VVila. ; hlerm-, Bnhs, ; Psmorn!,i •, 
Wagl.); Dolirkftityx, Swaing. (Kmleriza, L. : /'(/.ssv//.. ^ 
Vitill. ; Icterus ot Etnberixoides^ Bouap. ; P'«irurofin , 
AVael.). 

We hove hero given the yievv.sof some of the pnucipiU 
ornithologists rdaUve lo tho family of .starling:^; aad wc 
think no ono can peruse it without being struck uifh the 
uncertain state m which this department of natural hc.hii}, 
m common with too many others, i?, and tljeal)>oiule nccc— 
sity that exists for a reform of the uoiiieiicialure. ^io^^ i hat 
reform is to ho brought about is n pioblem of no siua'l di!* 
ficuUy. A proposed plan .for rendering the uonitMiclau-.n; 
ot aoology uniform and poriuunenl, whicL it is ihc iuii'n:;ni] 
of the proposers to Hubmit at a future period to tl).j r..i> 
sidmtion of ibo British Association for the Advam ei)><*n! ef 
Science, has been sent to us. and, after n careful ] (*i 

the Hchcine, W‘e think that it rests upon sound pi ; 
hut the propOKcrs must be prepared — iiidct^d flu i s n-m to 
be so — tor no light labour; nor will the m.^asUic ever h-' 
anythijig like complete till they can induce thw 3'ii7loj^.sih 
of all other civilised parts of the world lo go hand m hnud 
with them. If they succ;f;ed m carrying out thcir 
to a folk satkfaclovy, and permanent concluMi.n, thc\ v di 
e.irn the merited praise of evocy one who is inior<!&l<Ml m the 
scie.nco. Proviouh to. their submission of i heir plan io th'^ 
Biitkh Association, the proposers are anMou.s to mal ut w 
as Touch as posK^blo by obtaining the opi!iion.s of ij", 
4soo«ogist8 in various countries: ami they state that il;t \ 
will feel grateful for any lomarks or cntici-iins with 
they may be favoined, addrt‘s.-»cd to llie care oi Mv. Kudianl 
Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. Sci.i.it 
cmiuont zoologisi.s have already formed themstdvvs into a 
committee ; and we have reason to believe that it is tlvur 
ifiiention to bubmit their plan to the next meeting of ihc 
Association at Mauo.hesU;i'. Tlmy deserve the eu-operutiou 
of all 2 k)oh>gistb, and tho ertcourageraent of all men of 
scieiKtti. 

STURZ, HEL^JpGH PETER, born February inib. 
1740, at Durmsladf, was, although in a subordinate Vla-'s of 
literature, ailrst^ruto wjiler, and almost the fir»t uho dutiri- 
guished. himself by an elagant and giacoful tu’ovie stylo ia 
Gerinan, and by Ins playful humour. After fill.ug the pK^it 
of pnvalo secretary, first to Baron vonWidraauii at Mun.ch, 
and next to iho chancediur Von K>ben at Gliickstadi, he 
went, in ] 7C2, to Copeuhugon, whore he resided some limv 
in a similar capacity with fho minister Be:nsioi-f, who oi>' 
tained for him appointments of very considerable value. 1 n 
1765J he was made Daniiih ‘ Legationsvaih,* and vi^itod 
Franco and England in the suite of Chri.sti.ui Yll. Fiom 
this journey originated his * Briefe eines lloisenden,' whicii 
contain many interesting details, and various anurMloics rc - 
lativo to the eminent literary character.'* and otlierj. fn wl.(’'m 
he had b<«)n iiilrotluced. At this period, wh do eiijoviin' ilic 
p»r«sent, he could look forw’ard to Mill brighier prospects f -v 
tho future; but the scene suddenly chiuigeil. Implicaicvl 
in StvuenHee’s fall, he was arreslcd in January, 1772, just 
j as he was on the eve of bciug married, and ad hough vc- 
1 leased Wiihin about four mouihs, so great was live shock b.e 
1 experienced» that he never completely rcMVuvcrcd from it, for 
I it continued moru or less to affect botli his mind and his 
I body (luring the rest of bis life. H isoirciimsianop.^ too xm io 
greatly chaiigod by that event; and nlihouijli he obiaiin’d 
an appointment which afforded him a sidVwiency, it w.is in 
(vsmall town in tlvo duchy of Oldenburg, wliTero he was com- 
pletely temoved from that polished and inteUeetuai *-<ricfv 
whitdi he had enjoyed in the capital. He had pincil in this 
son of banishment .sovoral years, when letters icached l»mi 
from Coponhagcii announcing the moat tlatlenng pro.ipci'fv. 
but such was vhe effect the unexpected intelligence had 
upon him, that he survived H only two or three davs, hriiig 
suddenly earned off by fever I2ih Novoraber. ir;!*. 

Besides the work above mentioned, and his ‘ IL 'u/mk. 
ceucos of Bernstorf/ h» wrote a uumher of lii lary inirois 
on miscellaneous subjCotS) which he liad h»'gu:i to o -jltici, 
and pnldish juvit- before Irs death. 

STUTTGARD, tho capital of the kingdom ofWurtum- 
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berg, aad the resulonce of the king, is situated almost in 
the centre of the Icjnj'ilorii, in 4ft® 45* N. lat. and 9“ 12^ E. 
long., 760 Pans feel above the 1 ‘*aq 1 of the seti. It lies at 
the iKittom of a valley, surroumled on throe aides by moun- 
tains and lulls, which are covered with vineyards and 
gardens. The valley is extremely fertile, anfl forms what 
the Gormans call an English garden, ox lending to Kanti- 
fitadl. The city con&isU of the old t<»wn, the suburb of 
E'l'slin;*, the upper (or rub) suburb* and the now streets 
iiiul suburbs built under tho late King Frederick. Ttl^e 
however have been all thrown into one. every mark of separa- 
lion betw'een them lieing removed. The old port of the 
city is ill built, the streets being narrow and irregular, ahd 
the houses, for the most part, of wood. The more nioilern 
))Hrts have straight streets, intersecting each other at right 
angles, and coniikin many handsome buildings. The ifew 
royal palace, in particular, is a noble «di6ce, consisting of a 
cenrre and two wings; it has an extensive park, and in ! 
f:unl of it IS the spacious parade. The gardens and grounds 
of the palace ate very due, atid extend to the new royal 
coimiry-.soac of Rosenstein, near KannsUdt. Tlie palaeo 
cont;)LMs a good collection of paintings and statues, and the 
windows command delightful views over the adjacent 
country. In the vicinity of the palace there are .several 
public institutions. Among other buildings deserving 
notico (of which Stuttgard has, in proportion Jto iU size, a 
gicat number) are, the Gyuuiasiurn lllusire, the building 
fornioily the military academy, which resembles a palace, 
the old palace, the opera-house (oue of the largest in Ger- 
man y\ the hotel of the department of foreign affairs (for- 
mcily tlie palace of the orown-princel, the royal mews, the 
palace of ilic estates of the kingdom, the archives, the new 
hospital., the three pnnoipul Protestant churches, the 
Roman (Catholic chapel, the French Protestant church, and 
the three barracks, which are among the most considerable 
buildings in the city. There are numerous public and 
private collections of works of art, and several libraries; the 
public royal library contains 200,000 volumes, among which 
IS ii unique colleotion of 12,000 bibles, of 4000 different 
editions, in 68 languages. The king's private library of 30.000 
volumes contains valuable old works and manuscripts, and 
a great variety of splendid modern publications. Stuttgard 
has a. gymnasium, an academy of arts, a school of arts, a 
botanic garden, a veterinary school, a topographic-statistical 
society, a, savings*- bank, a Bible society, and numerous- 
scIiooIh, and other useful establishments for the poor, and 
chariiable institutions of all kinds. The institution called 
Katharinenstift is a school for girls, founded by the grand- 
duchess of Oldenburg, sister of the emperor of Russia, who 
was in England with the emperor Alexander, and after- 
wards married the kihg of Wurtemberg. She died in jdl9. 
The population of Stuttgard is 36,UOO, with the garrison 
and strangers. There are manufactories -of linen and 
Woollen cloths, silk, cotton, gloves, carpels, ‘shawls, &Cr, 
and the place is noted for its beautiful works in gold, 
Mlvcr, and bronze; excellent mutliemutical, philosophical, 
optical, and musical instruments; cabinet furniture, lack- 
ered ware, and carriages. The bark-trade is extremely 
/loufishiog. 

The history of the city does not carry us back into remote 
antiquity. The name ^ Stuttgard first occurs in 1229. It 
appears however that it was a fortified town in 1286, 
when it was besieged for seven weeks by the emperor 
Rudolph i. In 1320 the sovereigns (then coants) of Wdr- 
temberg fixed their residence here, and since 1489 it has 
been the capital of all the possessions of ilie house of Wur-- 
teraberg. Near Stuttgard is the beautiful royal country- 
seat * The Solitude/ situated oti a mountain. 

(A. Fischer, J)as Konigrtich P^'urt^herg, I vol., Stutt- 
gavd, 1838; J. D. G. Memmingor, Be$ehreiiung von iVur^ 
temherg ; Ilusscl; Stein ; Hojr^eiintum ; Gftouabicb, ficc.) 

STYLA'RIA, I.Amiirek's name for fprohoacuiea^ 
one of the Abranebous Setigerous Annehdii of Cuvier. 

STYLE* (Botany.) [SiiomAt] . ^ 

STYLE* '»«d for manner vf writing, from the Latin 
the iwame word with the Greek V '.pillar' or 
* cqta^ti :* MXoc probably contains the mne e^ment with , 
* to place or * make erect/ .ami wtfh tha verb ^ 
(rrvogah The Romans gave that namo to an^ JMk bodkin 
having a sharp point, with which they were aocuatotbed to 
write by exarauon, qr scratching, on their wax^, covered 
tablets or note-books ; and from the im^trument of writing, 
term Iras transferred to the writing itself, and that 


too considered in reference not to tlio form of the charac- 
ters (which would have been tl’o move imroedmte,f4 rail'll- 
tion), but to the mode of exprchsion. Among the Ikomaii.s 
however the term, in this figurative application of it. 
retained always considerably more of its antecedent moan- 
ing ih^n It does with us. We say not only style of writing 
andstyie qf speaking, butstyleof painting, style of architec- 
ture, style of dancing, style of dress, style of anything iii 
Which form or manner is conceived lobe, in however slight a 
degree, expressive of taste or sentiment— if even this mm h 
of dislmotion still remains botwecri.<what is called style and 
mere manner in the widest or loosest;^ i»euse. 

Style, ill writing or speaking, may of course moan a bod 
style ns welt as a good style. Yet when the word> stands 
alone, we always understand it m the latter sense — just 
os when we speak of expression in painting or in music we 
roeanynst or forcible expression. Thus Swift has said, ‘ Pio- 
per words in proper places make the true deflniiiou of a 
style/ This however is merely to tell us, what is sufficiently 
I oMous, that the art of expressing thought by language 
consUta in two things : first, the selection of words ; second, 
their collocation oy arrangement. That to constitute a good 
style, both this selection and this collocation must be pro- 
per. there can be no doubt ; the only question is, what con- 
stitutes propriety as to such matters. Style has been some- 
times considered as nothiug more than the image or out- 
ward expression of thought, as its. produce. or creation in the 
same sense in which it may be said' that the luiprc.^Moii 
I upon the wax is the creation of the seal ; and it bus beuco 
been assumed that all that is necessary for the ensuring of 
a style of any degree of excellence is the possession of a 
corresponding power of thought. But a little rctlcction will 
satisfy lis that this i^ an insufficient explanation. two 
men e^ual in powers of mind, and equally m po.sscssion of 
a subject, nothing is moie common than that the one 
should be able to expound ii much more clearly and cfi'cc- 
tively than the other. Language is ati instrument the use 
of which mu.st be learned like that of any other iustvuincnt. 
As a man may have a high capacity for music, and may 
have a perfect idea of a tune in his iiead, dr may even bo 
able to sing it, without being able to play it or any oilier on 
the violin, so a man may have the intellectual powers which 
fit him for. excelling in oratory or poetry, without having the 
knowledge or command of language necessary to give i hem 
adequate effect. Style is rather the vehiclo than the mere 
expression of thought; and the thought may bo present 
where the vehicle is wanting. To some extent uIno it may 
be said lobe the dress of thought, or. that W'hich urnamoniH 
and sets off thought, not only by ihe added ohai ms of sound, 
but* by other powers which are inherent in word.s, and of 
which unexpressed thought knows nothing. As there are 
* thoughts that breathe,’ so thero are * words that bum ' — 
that by their associations excite impre.<iaions of the graiul, 
the pathetic, or the humorous, whether they are addressed 
to the ear or merely to the eye. And great efl’ccis are also 
to be achieved by iho arrangement of words, not only in the 
produciion of melody and cadence, but in a higher kind of 
gratification or excitement— as by the luminous disposiiton 
of all the parts of the sentence, by the presentment of evoiy 
term at the place best fitted to bring out its whole import, 
by all the resources of what the grammarians call inversion, 
ellipsis, and other figures of speech ; which indeed, where- 
ever they are properly used, are no deviations from natural 
syntax at ell, but, on the contra^, the most natural forms 
that can be employed. For, while writing Is an art, it is 
nevertheless most true that, like all the other arts the pur- 
I pose of which is to give expression to mind, the guiding and 
controlling prtncipl#6f its exercise, its life and being, as we 
may 8ay, must ever be as exact and sympathetic a con- 
formity as possible to the thaughls or ^notions of the writer. 
Whatever moresiyU^is than the mere expression of thought, 
that much it .must be at (l>e least. A powerful thinker may 
not always ho a powelrftd. writer, but no man can be a power- 
ful ivnier who isuo^ a pewerhil thinker. Even the hunw 
blest quality of style, mere perepiouitv, cannot be attained 
without a corresponding degree of cloarna^ of thought. 
Wo sowotimes looot with a nerapicuily which is little more 
than gnommaticaf* and hardly belongs to style at allj but 
evon Bikf implies distinct conceptions so fkr as — a 

.,limLpid .sti%ain'of4bbiighty however httle depth oiKSpacious- 
noss of inteUect* Anri as for all higher attriWfcs, it is 
manifest t^t they canttot bo found in the sty^, if they do 
not exist in the mind of the writer. The only fountain!^ 
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from which a man's words can derive the MiTmation of true ! 
passion, or pootry» or wit, mutt be his own head and heart. 

The lowest kind of/ wrilin;^ that deserves the name of a 
style at dll (unless it is bo called a bad style) ought, as 
wc have obscrved« Co be perfectly perspicuous, that is to say. 
recubly and coiQplotelv intelligible m so fhr as the undeV- 
standing of depends merely U|K>n a knowledge of the 
language. The subject may be a ditUcuU one, but that is 
only a reason for more pains being bestowed to make the 
stylo clear and easy, by a lucid aivangetnent and the avoid- 
ance of all ambiguities of expression. But although this 
rule may be justly insisted upon where nothing beyond such 
. porspjouiiy is desirable, it will n^t bear to be so rigidly en- 
forceil in regard to the higher kinds of st}*le. Jlero some 
sucnflce even of perspicuity is at times to be submitted to. 
for the sake of appropriate effects which could not be other- 
wise aiiuin&d. iBschylus, no doubt, might have made his 
choruses, Pindar bis odcs)' Tacitus his historic pictures, 
more easily comprehensib(e, ‘better fitted for the use of 
such readera'as would always run while they read, by 
greater dififashtioss 'a\)d- ddutiun of stylo ; but much more 
certainly would have' been lost than gained bv the at- 
tempt. * Facility of being understood is a. valuable quality 
in a style which has no other attractions; but it has been 
greatly overrated by the rapturous way in which the gram- 
marians have been accustomed to speak of it. What is to 
he desired in the highest kinds of writing, as in the highest 
creations of all the fine arts, is not perfect comprehensibility 
at a glance, but rather that fulness and pi-ofundily of meaning 
which can never be wholly cumprehendeil, but supplies itl- 
exhduslibly something new to bo seen and felt every time 
wo rtiturn to the work. 

Ill every ciiliivated language however, the progross of 
sli lo is decidedly towards more and tnore of first-sight in« 
tciligihility, in i^o far as that depends upon precmoii of 
t>hriise, and the use of wordit' in certain limited aieanings. 
Thi-» has been n?rfi?wWably the history of the Bnglish lan- 
guage, at least for llie last two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty yea'm, during which we have been fixing both our 
grammatical forms and our rules of feyntax lo an extent 
that would surprise most persons if ilie evidences of it were 
Miatcd 111 detail. Whetlier all that has been done tn this 
way has really improved the language, — whether it has been 
thcreliy rendered expressive, more flexible, more fitted 
for the variou%ends which a language ought to subserve, 
may perhaps be questioned. The gam in point of precision 
may possnuy he more than balanced by the loss lipth in ease 
and IP, vailety of style. Wo will instance onedf the mo- 
•LiU regulations about which the gitammarians aro wo'nt 
(o make a very great cry, the asserted necessity of always 
taking care that the reference of the personal or relative 
]iroiioun should be to the lust-men tir>ne<l substantive of (he 
same gender and number. Now, in the first place, this 
rule never is nor bos been observed in the practice of any 
M riter as it is laid down in the grammars : the reference of 
iho pronoun is always not to the most proximate, but to the 
must prominent, of. the antecedent substantives— to the one 
which the course of the sentence or statement has placed 
uppermost in the reader's mind; that is the actual, as it is 
tlio natural reference, and it would be absurd that the pro- 
noun should be used upon any narrowtMr principle. But in 
former times even that principle was by no means rigidly 
adhered to. If we turn, for example, to the * Fairy Queen,’ 
we find Spenser, certainly one of the greatest masters of 
language that ever wrote, and who has applied adl the re- 
sources of his own English at once with the most consum- 
' mate skill and the most wonderful effect, making his Aest 
and and i/r, in every stanaa, i^rform all sorts of 

services, and refer to almost any preceding sabsiantive he 
plcaseu, wherever they may lie placed^ Nor is thUlioeutiOus- 
ness attended with any pradiogl inconvenience. It may be 
a little offensive at first to odr unacottstomed eyes or ears, 
but this soon wears off; tlie moaning of the passage is 
usually es obvious as if the modern role were,ei:er se cere* 
fully attended to. while the advantage which the disiegard 
of It gives in point of spirk and ifeedom to the compo- 
sition is far froqt inconsiderable. 

In another respect howem EngltsU prope eloquence has 
undergone a change of character in au opposite direction, 
by the greater infusion which it has received of a colloquial 
tone and phraseology within the Century and a naif. 
Till towards the close of the seventeenth cejOLtury the lan- 
guage of books^except in the comic drama and other light 
P. C., No. 1445, - 


compositions of a kindrctl character, generally preserved a 
formality of gait and manner wliicli distinguished it nearly 
as much from living conversation as the critics have held 
that the language of veri>e slmuld be distinguished from 
that of prose. Among the most emiiiont of the wniers 
who first brol^e through this species of restraint were Cowley, 
in bis Essays; Dryden, in bis prefaces and otlicr pro'^e c\m- 
coarses; Sir William Temple, and ihe thiid ear! of Sliafus- 
bufy. The example set by them was followed by Swift. 
Addison. Steele, and their associates and imitatorM, till in 
tli^' earlier part of the last century the colloquial ease an«l 
liveliness, which had thus hi^come fashionable, threatened 
to diEigenerate into a slovenliness, or shambling fluency, 
alike without either elegance or precisian. It must he 
admitted, that of all the writers of the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Lord Boliiigbrpke, whatever opinion 
may bo entertained of bis depth oi thought or w'eight. of 
matter, wrote the best style, at once the most flexible 
and idiomaiio, and the purest, most refined, and most, 
musical. But probably the writer who nn the whole did 
most lo restore measure and emphasis to our prose stylo 
was Johnson: his manner has not been much copied in 
oil his peculiarities or in its entire charocter, but yet 
more or less of its influence may bo detected in the style 
of nearly every one of the more remarkable writers who 
have subsequently appeared among os, iwcliiding even 
such diversities as the sonorous inanity of Macplicrson's 
* Ossian,' the epigrammatic i>oint and terseness of Junius, 
and the brilliant falsetto of Gibbon. At the same lime 
however examples of altogether a different character were 
t Iso producing their effects; and the rude vigour of War- 
\ urton, the naVvei^ of Sterne and GoUlnmith, end, above all, 
the rapidity, variety, and imaginative splendour of Burke, 
have ail opei^ated powerfully in forming the greatest of our 
later wrileis. Finally, with all these inllucncos have 
mingled and I'o-operoted two others which have also been 
impulsive and generative to a considerable, though nut boih 
to the same extent on the one hand, the revived study of 
oiir old Elizabethan literature ; on the other, tho new life 
and spirit that has been put into literature, as into all things 
else, by the political and social convulsions of the last finy 
years. These two influences, though thus apparently oppo- 
site in origin, have proved rather mutually assisiiant than 
coin rad ictory. 

Purity of style is more intimately connected with many 
apparently higher.^ngs tlian is commonly supposed. Re- 
marking on * the powei and value of words, and tho duty a.s 
well as advantage of using them appropriately,’ Coleridge 
says (in a note to his work * On the Constitution of the 
Church and State,’ 1830, p. 29), ‘Many years ago, in con- 
versing with a friend, 1 expressed my belief that in no in- 
stance had the false use of a word become current without 
some practical ill coAsenuence, of far greater moment than 
would, priirfo a^pectUt nave been thought possible. That 
friend, very lately referring to this remark, assured me that 
not a month hud passed 'since then without some instance 
in nroof of its truth having occurred in his own experience ; 
ana added, with a smde, that he had more than once 
amused himcelf with the thought of a verbarian attomey- 
geiieral, authorised to bring informations ex*uflicio against 
the writer or editor of any work in extensive circulation, 
who, after due notice isimed, should persevere in misusing a 
word.’ When it is consideied indeed what the wrong use 
of a wor<l in most cases springs Btim and implies, the mis- 
chief it is apt to occti:»ion is easily understood. It la pro- 
duced by a confusion of thought, which is pi-opagated 
wherever fhc vicious mode of expression prevails, and 
which, besides tho injury done in the particular case, helps 
generally to impair the habit and the faculty of clear and 
correct thinking. Yet words, Ibr obvious reasons, have a 
strong tendency to shift their signification ; if a language 
were to be merely spoken, and not written, this would be 
constantly taking place to a very ^eat extent; tho only 
thing that can check it, that can fumiah a practically avail- 
able standard of tho language, is the employment of it in 
writing. Ortginally indeed the prineiples upon which it is 
written must be taken from its spokon form^from the usuf 
norma loquendi ; but aftefwards commonly the .<puken 
language both wUl be and ought to be rather regulated and 
controlled by the wriiten language. If it should coniiinio 
to.be otherwise, the language would not in}pro\e, but would 
degenerate towards bavbairism ; for there could bo no pro- 
gress in any other direction, in this or in any thing else, where 
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the comparative slovetili’u vs and incorrectuftss of cxtcinpo* 
raneoiis prenpitaMun \)cro allowed to curry »t over tho best 
etforlsj of ilelJbrrjtion and cure. There is oUwiys danger 
howeTcr of -inuelhiii.i^ of this happening; wherever extern* 
poranoous oi-ritory U much in demand; and where the prac- 
lice of public .Npccch-making provuils to a meat extent 
amon^ the MUjicrtcctly cdutated ch>sc;j, ihccase isofcourt'e 
SI) much the woise. There i's iviiM>n to icur that such an 
inllui iioe IS acting, along with other causes [A.MicuicaxisMsJ, 
to 'icduce the more amhitjons wriltMs of Knglish America 
into an mtlatc l. big-worded, loud vuiridmg style, which is 
about as ottViisite "to giMsl taste as the noisy exaggerated 
elotpjen-.'c i)f a person half drunk always is to a sober man. 
Th' 'po«'L-hjf> ing or prerieh.ng .stvle seems to ihrcutcu to 
hiMonii; liu- oihy >tYle c\en for written composition in the 
T’njO'ii S^t.ites, amrils'standaid the violent vociferation and 
C'lnpiv jMiifibic of the newspapers. 

NTYLK. <JLL) AND NEW, By the Old Style is meant 
the ni-> li; ol n-ckoning time anlonor to the Gregorian re- 
fonnaiiuii of the c.ilendar ; and by the New Style, that 
ndnpu <i ■ Mice. Tlie adoption of the reformation diifcront 
linu*^ hi dib'creni CO an tries, lenders it necessary to- jcmem- 
hcr llio oitrereuce of ihoir reckonings, as follows. 

The rcfoiuKition Look place in 15«‘2; from thence to the 
end of February. 1700, new stjle is ten days m advance of 
old si>!c; thus January I (O. S.) is J-muary 11 (N. S.), and 
So on. 

Kioia and after March 1, 1 7 00* to the end of February, 

J SOO. m‘\v si>lc IS eleven day”- m advance of old style : thus 
Januury I (O S.) is Jaiucuy 12 iN. S.). 

Tho mwv style was adopted in England by 24 Geo. 11. 
(1751;, which enacted, 1, That the year 1752 should begin 
on the Istof J-muary instead of the 25th of March, which 
was tiicn tile legal cornmenceincnt. 2, That tho 3rd day of 
Neptember, 1752. should be calh^d the Utli, or that the days 
Ironi tho 3rd to the 13ih inclusive should havo no nominal 
exisicnce. Accordingly, the year 1751 had iio January, 
February, nor Maieh up to the 24th inclusive; and Sep- 
tember wanted eleven comploli‘ days. 

According to Su* Hums Nicola>, the new style was 
'idopted as follows : by Denniaik, b>anoc, lloUaud, and 
most of the Low Countries (some towns cxceptedh most of 
Italy. Lurram, Fortugul, and Spain, in 1582; by German 
•jud »S\vi.ss Cui holies 111 Ifib*!; by Poland in 1580; by Hun- 
gary ill 1587 ; by Gerruan and Sw'iss Protestants, and tho 
rciilaming pails of Holland, &c, iti 1700; by Tuscany in 
17I‘» or 1751; and by Sweden in 1753. It is not yet 
adopted 111 RliSaia. 

It was at one time sometimes the mode to cxprcs.s the 
date in both styles. We have on old Ictlor written from 
France to llulland in 1619, as wo should now cull it, tho 
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i:v;e of which is Fevrier of Ukvo- 

I.M’ION.] 

STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. All Uie principal 
otylcs have been spoken of under the heads of Civil Archi- 
rri juuK — Egyptian^ Gothic^ Hindiiy llaUan, Lomhurdic^ 
Mrt'icafir Mnunsh, Norm an/ll Oman ; and to them may hero 
he added some subordinate .styles, which are to bo considered 
sat her as peculiar and temporary modes, than distinct, inde- 
peitdeni, and established styles. Such are those known by the 
.'ippellatioMB of Burgundian, Flamboyant, Cinque-cento, and 
Eii/abcthan. Of these the two first mentioned are peculiar 
to France ; and the Bw'gv7kdian may be considered as cor- 
responding witli our own Tudor, since it exhibits, with many 
pomt.s of difierence, many also of rosemblanrc, and the 
same general character as to enrichment, and tho adoption 
of vpiy Ihitteued arches, of else honaontal lintels, for the 
openings of windows, (^hdtoau Fontaine le Henri and 
several other e\;unp!es of this style may be seen in Pugin’s 
‘Antiquities of Normandy.* Marni>oyani is a term that 
hit.s recendv been applied tothiit species of French Gplbic 
whose ir.icery is entirely composed of fiowine^eurves, form* 
•Hi!: a perfocily symmetrical pattern, The name has 

been bestuwcRl from the fancied resemblance to the waving 
outline of The porials of Abbavil&e, Beauvais, and 

Sh Miicluu nt Rouen ’ani fine spuciiiieus of this style. 
CffiqHv cenffit otherwuse Homctmie^ called tlio jRewnsitanee 
8l>lo, is tlmt which arose on the first attempt $0 revive 
and apply the classical orders without any regard to their 
oiiginal clianicter. If Roman architecture departs very 
wivUdy from the prinoiples of that of Greece, the Cinque- 


cento departs quife as much, and sometimes still more so, 
from those of the Roman, ft is essentially microHyle in 
composition, the oiders being treated as dimmulive deconi- 
tivc features, not only inlernuxed with, but almost over- 
whelmed by others of very grotesque and incongruous de- 
sign. Still the stylo possesses historical interest ; and al- 
though devoid of beauty, is, in many iiistonces, exceedingly 
rich and eminently picturesquo. It was that which pre- 
vailed in France in the time of Francis I., and has lately 
been much afiected and brought into vogue again in that 
country for purposes of interior decoration. Among others, 
lleideilxMg Castle is a noted and splendid example of this 
stylo in Germany. What is called Elizabethan may be 
considered the English Cinque-con to or Reiiaissanco— a 
style in itself full of barbarisms and cxiravagancea, yet fro- 
quemly rendered imposing by the magnitude of the struc- 
tures in which it was displayed, and by that profusion of 
fantastic ornaments which mcommends it to the tasto of 
many even at the present day. 

STYLlDIA'CEiE, a na rural order of plants belonging to 
the epigynoiis group of inonopotaioiis Exogens. They are 
herbaceous plants, or undcr-shnibs, with au.ueous juices, 
sometimes having hairs, which are simple, iioute, or capitate ; 
the stem and branches arc round, or sofnetimes they have 
a scape. The leaves are entire, without stipules, mostly 
scattered, sometimes whorled, the radical ones clustered in 
the species which possess a scape. The tlowers arc solitary, 
or arranged in spikes, racemes, or corymbs, mostly terminal ; 
the pedicels have throe bracts. Tlie tube of the calyx is 
attached to the ovary ; the limb is *2-()-partcd, bilabiate, or 
regular and persistent. The corolla is monopet alous, iricgu- 
lar, 5 or G-clcft, imbricated in estivation, and late in falling 
off. There are two stamens, the filaments of which arc 
united with the style, the whole forming a single elongated 
coltmiu ; the anthers are 1- or 2-cc*]le(i ; when the latter, 
they lie over the stigma : the pollen is globose, simple, 
sometimes angular. The ovary is 2-cclled, or somet lines 
i-cclled from a contraction of tho disscpirneni, many-seeded, 
with a single gland in front, or two ojiposite ones ; the style 
is one with tho filaments, and the .stigma, wliicdi i.s simple or 
bifid, is enclosed and hidden by the nntheis. The fruit is 
a capsule, with two valves and two cells: the seeds aie in- 
definite, small, erect, sometimes stalked; the einbryr* is 
minute, and enclosed within a fleshy 5oui|what oily albu- 
men. This curious order of plants is allied to Carapanu- 
lac-etB and Goodeniacem, but the peculiar union of its fila- 
ments and stylo into a single column distinguishes it at 
once. This column^ possesses ii considerahlo dog n o of 
irritability. [Stylidium.] There are only two genera of 
this order known besides Stylidium. They are cbiefly 
found in New Holland, but species havo been discovered in 



Styttclinifh Inilolfoltiira. .. 

^ enttbiK *1)CNrtng oorymlMMA flowers aAfl Iciivesr^, flowsf sltowlntfimi 
jialax labubr «:alyx, aud cttiiUato tiairb ; «>, fllnm«nt» uud style, form 

tD|f h flnijle ruilumn, with siithe» cuvcving tti^'ina j d, 2-c‘i-Uei) uvary; d, wn 
tieu of seed with tninuui embryo. 
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the IIiiTjalaja, Ceylon, and the South Sea Island'*. Their 
properties are unknown. 

STYLl'DIUM (.a diiniuulion of siyliAS^ * a column’), the 
name of a ^enua of plants, the type t>f the natural ovder Siy- 
lidiaceas. Tim esBeniial characters of this genus are: calyx 
i2-lippcd; corolla irregular, 6-partcd, form of iho seg- 
ments equal, the dflh sniallei, forming a labellnra, which is 
(letluuted ; column consisting of Hlani^nU and style,.refloxed, 
with a double curve; anthers with two lobes widely sopa- 
rated; stigtna obtuse, tn>divided ; capsule bilocular, with 
the dissepiment soiaeiimcs superiorly incompUto. Ting U 
ohielly a New Holland genus of plants, and is remarkable 
lor its gynandrous struciure. and for the irritabdity of the 
(.olumn formed by the uinou of iihiraentg and style. irritU' 
bility is seen in many genera allied to this, as in the indu- 
‘^^^ium of Goodenia. Tho part wdiich exhibits moMupent ou 
being excited* is the curved column, and the irritability is 
con lined to a small portion only of tho column pear its 
base. In the nalural state the violumn projects from beyond 
tln> llower. and bungs down over the smaller petal or label- 
lum, and the irritable jJiirt of it js in contact with the label- 
luin. Tho movement of the column cxmsisU in raising 
itself from this defected position to that of perfect upright'^ 
ness. In tlio bud, the column does not possess this power, 
hut as the .anthers develop, this propei'ty of the column in- 
crease!!;, and is at its greatest intensity at the lime of the 
dehisrence of the anlhois, and entirely ceases when the ira- 
preenation of the ovules h:is taken place. During this 
jirocess !h« Jinthers also undergo u change ; previous to dehi.s- 
conctN they entirely cover the stigma, hut after this process 
has taken place, the aliema is fully exposed, and remains sol 
The iiTituhility ia then developed with the anther - it is at its 
greati'st height whilst the anther is performing its function, 
and ceases with the function of that organ. Tho move- | 
incnt of the column is produced by external stimulants oi 
the applicatiun of a solid body , Exposuie to heal will erect 
the column, and its wiihdrawo* will caiiKO it to return to its 
i'lmiral position. After returning to this state, it requires 
tenor rifteon minutes* rest belbio it will asr.nii exhibit irrita- 
bilih. When elevated, the c.duain c.umot be made to re- 
turn bv l'>rco l(» iis belli pohii.iui. ^Yhe^ the movemont 
l{xk"\ p^ace natiivally, it. h slow and regular, and when under 
iti»} in/luiM.ce ot aridh .al v<eilanis, it occurs suddenly and 
by jerks. The ffual c.iuse of tbeso raovemenU is evidenlly 
ct'iinoctcd '.xith .n'lpicMuation, and it seems that the ^loUen 
is c.np.* \o.l to the stigma whilst tlie column is upright, 
\\u\‘ ii ijuld rii»l be the case whilst it was dependent, 

iiio species of this genus described by Mr. Brown, in his 
‘B'luIrDinns Kleriu No\aj lIollandia;,"aro forty-Uve in num- 
ber ; besides those there are two or three natives of the 
East Indies. 

STY'LIFER, or STILIFER, JSIr. Broderip's name for 
a new family of PHlJTINlMUA^f^:HIAT chaiacteiLsed by him 
fioin a shell with the soft parts attached, among other spe- 
cimens brought home by Mr. Hugh Cuininy. 

(trneric Character, — Shell hyaline, turbinated, the apex 
of the spire inucronato. The aperture subovate, acumi- 
nated above. The external Up acute and biuunted. 

A}ti>naL — The mantle ibiok, lleshy. and cup-shaped, 
noMu ing tlio last whorU of the shell. Tho proboscis ver)' 
long and retractile. ' The tentacles round, thick, subacu- 
nnnate, and situate at the baso of tho proboscis. Eyes very 
stnal), sessile at tho base of the tentacles. Stem of the 
hiMuchia solitary. Animal marine, penetrating into the 
integument of the star-flsb. 

Example, Stylifer Adeiicokh Brod. 

-Mr. Brodci ip stales that iho arrival of this species with 
the soft parts hud afforded data for a generic character, in- 
dicating a distinct family among the PecMwbranchiata^ 
the form of whose mantle differs hrom any other ^enus of 
that order. This mantle, which is of a green hue, )« thick, 
lleshy, and cup-shaped, with a small aperture at its base, 
and a free posterior margin, enveloping tho soft parts and 
the last volutions of the shell, which has thus somewhat tho 
appearance of a small acorn set in its cup. On tho ventral 
aspect of tho mantle is ilh« tfudiment of a foot, and from 
the small basal aperture a retraotUe proboscis (which, when 
exserted, is as long us the whole apimisi) is protruded. At 
the base of the proboscis are two thick, round, somewhat 
pointed tentacula; and at the base of them are the eyes, or 
rather, ocular specks without nedioles. The brancpia is 
placed on a single stem. At the base of th^ proboscis is 
a spherical muscular stomach, and the intestine ascends 


into tho Spiro of tho sholl, uht ro 't lH'or>fn( ^ atuvibcil to tho 
liver, which in Astencnla iv of an oian';^; coloui-. 

Mr. Cuming found ihi.. okgiint pava-sitc hmrowod jji 
different parts of tho rays of the oral disc of A'^teriux »o- 
laris. It was almost hidden frmn siglit, so deeply do<:s tin- 
animal penetrate into the Bubsianco of tho siiii-1i.-»li, oi 
which it makes a coralortahle cyst for itself, and whvu'iu 
it most probably turns by the aid of its mdi merit luy ih i. 
All the specimens infested with these teslaeeiuts niolln-ks 
appeared to be in the best health, thougii thore is reason to 
believe that they feed upon the juieva of tho stai-lish. Mr. 
Hrodei'ip observes that Styhfor (with that instinct, of st'U- 
preservation whiidi is imparted to all paiasites whoso exist 
ence depends upon that ot their nidus) appears, like tlie 
iarvQD of the ichneumon tribes among insects, to a\iiid 
the vital parts; for in no instance did Mr. Cuming find it 
imbedded anywhere save in the rays, though some of the 
individuals had penetrated at their buNC, nod very near the 
disc. When extracted, the older shells have the appearunce 
of a milky-clouded glass bubble *. the younger shells Mr. 
Broderip found of an unclouded transparency. 



SlytifiiT Asioitrola. (itfucra.) 

fl, a portion of shovviu); S. iu Us t’}'t I .. 

spcwmtm of Uicshirll; tr, o, Uie uppcfr and under <*1(11: oi' liu* 

ma^nOi'd. 

Mr. Broderip remarks that Dr. Turton. in the \ 
lume of X\\Q Zunlof^ical Journal, p. .'hi7, ph 1 d, doscrihe' uovl 
figures a shell under the name of PhasioJiclla siyltferus 
adding that he found a do2en attached to the syocic-s of 
Kchinm escukntu'* dredged up in Torbay. Mr. Broderip ob- 
serves that it is clear that Dr. Tuvfon’s shell is not a Pha- 
sianella^ font is dosoibed us having no operculum, and the 
similarity of tho shell leaves no doiiht, when jmnc«l to tW 
parasitic habits of the animals, that it is one of- the conge- 
ners of Stylifer Astericofa: Mr. Broderip iherefbro names 
Dr* Turtou’s specimea Stylifer Turtoni. 



SlytTfev ’rurtoni. 

TNatiU'atshe and nia^uiiird. Journ.^ 

Mr. Ct. B. Sowerhy furnished Mr. Broderip with a third 
species, which, though its habits were unknown to the 
latter, ho considers to be i:efcrriblo to this gentis, and ho 


SljrtifQT ^utiulntuff. 

Natural rite Atid u\a£niflcHl. (Sonerby'sf/j^nra. > 
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names it StrjUjh' sulfuhdttK- ; it in so ItcaiUifulIy (ransparent, 
that m fine specimens tlie columel!j» can be as distuiclly 
seen as if there ^^ore no intervening medium : and its long 
apex, which consists of many eloso'set whorls, is generally 
out of the perpeudieulnr. (liroderip, in Sowerby's Genera 
of Recent ami Fossil Shells, No. xxxviii.) * 

The characters of the species deacrihctl hv Mr. Brodcrip 
will ho touufl in the Proceedings of the Zoological Socieiy 
of L> union for 1832; and in Th. Miillor’s Synopsis TesUice- 
onwh Berlin, 1836. 

STYLOBATE. In its general meaning this'torm sig- 
nifies any ''uri of basement upon which columns are placed 
to rai'C them nbocc the level of the ground or floor; but in 
its technicul meaiiing it is applied only to a continuous uri' 
hrok(*n pedestal, upon which an entire range of columns 
stand— in c<MUiadistmction IVotu pedestals, which aro inerdy 
detached tVngmeufs of a stylobate placed beneath each 
column. So far were the Gieeks from considering the 
stylobate an integral part of an older, that they very rarely 
enipl )\ed M. but placed their columns immediately upon 
the floor of the tdovated platform of the graditii, or deep 
which served fuA the basement of the temple, and 
wlii. h were generally continued on every side. U was only 
in particular cases, such as where slops were conflned to one 
cud ur iho front of a building, that, whether columns were 
cmiunucd along its flanks or not, there was of necessity a 
baseuieut added to those side elevations, equal in height to 
ihi' ascent of the steps, or tlw dltference of level between the 
ground and the pavement of the portico; whifih basement 
was tiTMicd us a distinct pedestal to the wbole building. 
The hciglii of such pedestal therefore varied according to 
circumstances, and was not strictly regulated by that of the 
order. Geiieiiilly indeed it was low in proportion to it, but 
in the fanatic portico of the Ercchtheium at Athens (copied 
at St. Paricriis church, London) we have an example of a 
very lofty stylobate, its height being nearly equal to that of 
the flgures themselves or the columns of that anthropostylc I 
order. The Romans, on tho contrary, broke up their atylo- 1 
bates into distinct blocks or pcdcstaU placed beneath each 
column; and most followers of that or the Italian school 
have considered pedestals of that kind to be almost essicntial 
to an entire order, and have laid down proportions accord- 
ingly, which are in themselves exceedingly faulty, being 
much too liigh. At the best, c.olumns upon detached 
pedestals always look as if placed upon stilts, and where 
such pedestals are as high a» they are sometimes made — 
unC'ihird, or even more, of the column itself— the columns 
seem to stand very insecurely, and the effect is very much 
like that of a round column immediately placed upon a 
dwarf square one. Another evil resulting from such prac- 
tice IS that the order itself, or columns and entablature, loses 
much of the importance, and the entablature ceases to bein 
proportion to tlic united heights of the column and additional 
^}laft nt subcolumn beneath it and in oonlinuaiion of it. 
^ iiless absolutely indispensable, or where there must be some 
Imluslradmg or parapet between columns, for tho sake of 
seciiiity, and then they should be no higher than what con- 
venience requires, pedestals should be avoided altogether, 

A stylobate, on the contrary, may be so employed as to give 
additional dignity to an ediflco, without detracting from or 
inieifermg with the order itself, since il gives the whole 
Htructuro an appcarai)ce of solidity in its lower part. The 
portico of the National Gallery owes much of its effect to 
tho circumstance of its being elevated upon a solid unbroken 
stylobate, which is however too plain in itself to accord with 
the order, and even looks poor and unfinished, from the 
want of a suitable socle and base mouldings. 
BTYLO'CERUS. [Dkkr. voI. viir, p. 362.] 

STYPTICS (from arvwrxedf, * astringent agents which 
check I he flow, generally of blood, from a relaxed or rup- 
tured ves»sel. They are a kind of astringent, and the prin- 
ciple of their modo of action has been already " detaiM. 
fAsTiiiNOKNT^ The only poiflt requiring notice here is 
to enforce the%rcasiiy of iheir prompt emMOymOAt, as the 
natural disposition of the blood to coagulato becomes less 
and less as it continues to flow, till faipimg be induced, and 
a ccfe.'iat.iott of tho current results, after much injury is done 
to the system The bleeding may be spontaneous, as is 
frequently tho case with young persons, from whose nose 
Wood frequency flows, even when perfectly quiet, but still 
more frequently whtMi ruriHing or lifting some heavy 
w eight, or it may be the consequence of a wound, such as a 
Jocch bite, or of the extraction of a tooth, or caused by some 


cutting instrument. Those astringents are alone entitled to 
be called styptics which cun be applied directly tq the Weed- 
ing unflee; and of these svimc act chemically, others vitally, 
and others merely mechanically. Of chemical styptics, u 
saturated solution of alum, or sulphate of zinc, or oreas.ole, 
are tho be«t. Strung acetic acid acts both eheniicHlIy and 
vitally. When bbod continues to uozo from tho soekol of a 
tooth, it is a useful plan to plug it with a sponge- tent, 
which, as it expands, quite fills up the socket, and restiains 
the haemorrhage. 

STYRA'CE./E, a small natural oiderof plants, ]»laced by 
Lindley in bis polycavpuus group of monopelalous Kxogeiis. 
The specie.*! are trees or shrubs, with alternate leaves uilh- 
out stipules, usually turning )ejlow in drying. The Aowlms 
are axillary, and me either solitary or clu.stered with nKuii' 
branaccous br.icU. Tho calyx in persistent, and has five 
divisions; corolla with divisions, frequently (lifl'ering from 
tho calyx, and with imbricated mstivatiou; stamens vaiying 
in number, arising from tho tube of the corolla, with 2'Cellcd 
anthers; ovary 3-5'Cello(l, with few ovules, a simple style, 
and capitate stigma; fruit a drupe; seeds solitary, with the 
embryo lying in the midst of albumen. This ordeM- is 
nearly allied to Ericacem, from which it difi'cis in habit, its 
defiuito seeds, and its frequently inferior ovary. It differs 
from Ebeiiaccco in itsv stamens being pengytious, in the in- 
sertion of the ovules, and iLs simple stjle. It is buwover an 
order on which there arc many diflereiit opinions, some re- 
ferring all its genera to Ebenacem, whilst others separate 
from it the genera, Symplocos and Halesia as types of dis- 
tinct orders. 

The species are found in the temperate and tropical parts 
of North and South America, and also in Nepaul and China, 
l^is order is chiefly remarkable, in an economical point of 
view, for furniKhing the Storax and Benzoin of comracrce, 
which contain a peculiar acid called tlie benzoic. Some of 
the species are used for djeing yellow, and a species of 
Alstonia is employed as a suhstilute for tea. The various 
species of Halesia are the snow-drop trees of Carolina. 



41, Brandi nhoaiox loiive* and dwilf)v«d flotrari; b, corolla oticncd viUh 
priTigyiMiM »tanM)i>» aiut pittfl ; c, fiult iDo^or4Kl vriih tomciUom ; </, irmi«\ciHa 
•4;ci^u of ovary, ahim- lug 3 cellii | ^ , McUon of need, diowiog cmbiyo in the 
ittHuit or aluiinoB. 

Sl^RAX (from erypat), the namo of a genus of plants 
forming iho type of the natural onlof Styracem. It has a 
Mrsistent TOmpanulate 5*toothed calyx; roonopetalou.s 
rle^ly d-’/oclefi corolla ; 10 stamens inonadelphoos at tho 
biw, with linear 2-cclled anthers; superior ovary with 
rndefinite ovules, with simple stylo and 3-lobed slieraa: 
fruitadrv drupo; seed with a double testa, inverted em- 
bryo, and fleshy albumen.' The species are elegant trees 
and shrubs, mostly covci-ed with hairs having a steHato form, 
with entire leaves and white or cream-coloured racemose 
flowers.- They are principally natives of America and Asia ; 
one IS found lu Europo and one in Africa, 
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Styrax officinalis, officinal Slorax : Waves ovale, downy 
bcneiith, shining above; lacoines j-fl-tlowerod, simple, 
shorler than the leaves. U is a naU\(* of Syria, Italy, and 
nm^t parts of the Levant. 1 1 is conmion all ovcrGiueue and 
the Peloponnesus, wlicro Dr. Siblliorp found it retainuig 
almost the same designation os that given it by Tlioophrustus 
and Dioscorides, the modem name being (rrov^om. It was 
first cultivated in England by Gerarde. but is still a rare 
plant in ihU country. (Jno of the finest specimens is in the 
Botanic Gaideii at Chelsea, and is annually covered in May 
and J une with a profusion of rich hlossoma. 1 liis is the 
species whii h yields the Storax which is admitted into the 
Materia Medica of the London PharmaoopcHia. [Stvuax.] 
There is however another Slorax known in conimerce, with 
which this must not ho confounded, and which is the pro- 
duce of the Liqunlambur styiacijlua, a plant belonging to 
the natuiul order Bulsainacem. I 

S. Benzoin, Benjamin Slorax. or Gum-benjamin tree : 
leaves ovalo oblong, ])oinled, glabrous above, downy be- 
neath ; racemes compound, almost the length of the leaves. 
It is a native of Sumatra and Java. It is the plant which 
produces the gum Benzoin or Benjamin of commerce, and 
which, as wc-U as Storax, is used iu medicine. [BiiNZOxx.] 
The groat consumption however of these resins is not .as 
medicines, but in their use as incense in the worship of the 
Jloiuau Cathi'lics and Mohammedans. Though older bota- 
nis'is, as Gaivdas, Gnm, and others, were acquainted with the 
tree tliai yuddod Bonzoiii, Ray confounded it with the genus 
Laurus, and l.inna;us with the genera Croton and Termi- 
naha. Dryander gave a correct account of the plant in 
1 7h7, and leferred it to its prcstMit position. 

*SI. ;^ran(li/(jliu$, large-leaved Styrax: leaves broad, 
obuv.iie, pointed, slightly serrated, arecn above, downy be- 
neath; lower pedumdes Lllowerca, solitary, axillary. A 
nulivo of North America, in woods and on the bank.sof 
livers from Virginia to Georgia. It is a baiidhome sla*ub, 
bcaniig white (lowers, opening them in .June and August. 

(S. Icsviiiiitus and *9. pulvcfiilcntus are North American 
>pcries, and aie luitivea of the woods of the Carolinas and 


Viiginia. 

Several other spetMos are lined from South America, 
niost'iy from Bra'/il. 

The luudy species of Stvriw are well adapted for shrub- 
hcru-s, on accooiit of iuv.u foliage and baiidsornc flowers. 
’I'licy iij.i) be piopagatcd by seeds sown iu pots of light soil, 
a>wre\puM‘d lo wiumih, but the best mode is by layers, 
winch • hould be put down in autumn or spring. 

al'VKAX OFFICINAMJS is the source of the officinal 
Morax, though an ailicle is occasionally vended under this 
oanio, which ift obtained from the Liquidamher styraeitlua, 
and perhaps other species of Liquidaniber, Ofgcmiino slo- 
rax there are seveial Tarieties, and ot ihoso known to the an- 
tients man) are now altogether unascerlainable, whileof those 
mcnlioned by even recent writers several are very rare, and 
only objects of curiosity, not of commercial importance. The 
tree grows in Greece and Asia Minor, and is cultivated in 
the .south of France, in which last no resin exudes, except 
occJisioiially, after very warm summers. Asiatic Turkey 
supplies whatever is met with in commerce. It is procured 
by incisions in iho bark, or perhaps from the punctures of 
insects. What flows from these openings is a liquid re- 
sinous substance, which concretes into small tears, about 
the ^^i 7 e of peas; these, aggregated into, masses, constitute 
tlie styrax albus, which is of extreme rarity. Another form 
is that called aniyfidaloides, also of great rarity and extra- 
vagant price. It is sometimes termed calamiia vera. The 
commercial article is of various degrees of purity and ex- 
cellence. Ono kind is called storax calamxla vulsaris, or 
Scobs sioracifui. This always contains more or less saw- 
dust, mixed with variable quantities of resfn. It w generally 
in iarge round cakes, of a brown colour, verging to rod or 
black, with fragrant odour, brittle, and ftieble, but softens 
iu the mouth, and has a bitter taste, it burns wiin a light 
It is considered to bo an artiaciul compound, pre- 
pared cbiollv in Venice and Trieste. According to the 
Biialvsis of fteinsch, it contains— volatile oil. a trace onljr; 
resiil, from 32 to S3 per cent, in different specimens ; bemoio 
aciil, from 1 to 2 par cent.; gum, 7 to 14; woody fibre, ‘.It 
to ‘27; ammonia, an inappreciable miantity. 

Storax IS stimulating in a degree dependent on its puiily 
For tiwdical purposes it is directed to J» purified by solution 
in alcohol, stiaiiiing, and afterwards distilling off tq© spirit. 
The residuum is then used in a few preparations, such as 


tinctures and pills. It formerly cutcicd into u vuoltitudo 
of compounds, but it has boon great!;/ discaidffU Iiouj the 
cxten'sive aJulteraliona practised with it. and it nn^hi 
altogelhor supplanted by henzoin. It is much n&.c<l lo IHim 
pastilles, and for fumigations. The hark is called cm> 
Thytniamuiis, or cortex thuris, from which, by hmlm^, 
liquid storax i.s procured, as well sis from the liqunlamlici. 
There is a storax from Bogota, but its source is unknown. 

aSTYRIA. THE DUCHY OF. in Ausina, i:, Miualed 
between 4.0® 54' and 47® 50' N. lat., and between lit® ’Mi* 
and 16® 25' E. long. It is bounded on the nerlh and north- 
west by the archduchy of Austria, on the we&t by Illvri.i, 
on the south by Illyria and Croatia, and on ilie e.i>i by 
Croatia and Hungary. The area is about 850o aqiiuif* 
miles, or about one-fourll; of that of Scotland, and tbc po- 
pulation amounts to 950,000 souls. The northern and 
western part of the country is covered v^lh high mountains, 
which are called by the general name of the Styrian Alps. 
Properly speaking, they are two great branches of tlie 
Julian. Alps, which extend to the cast; ono of these 
branches ^pirates the valley of iho Ens from that of the 
Mur, runs .south-east, as far as the Wild Alps, to the west of 
Semniering, where it joins the None Alps, and then jiro- 
ceeding in a south-easterly direction forms the l oiindary 
towards Austria below the Ens, extends into Hungary, 
and gradually declines to the plain of Oedenburg. Tbo 
other branch divides the valley of the Mur from that of tho 
Drave, and forms the frontier helvveen Styria and Cariii- 
thia. To the south of the Mur the Bachcr chain is tlie con- 
tinuation of this hriUiCh. A third* mountain-chain inns 
from Loibl to the Save, and forms on that side (he boun- 
dary towards Curiiitbia. None of the mountains rise to 
the line of perpetual snow; on the north 'We.stern froniicr 
there are some glaciers, but still below the absolute snow- 
line. The highest mountains that have been measured are 
the Orbssenberg, 8381 feet; the Eisenliut, 7676 feel; the 
Grimining, 754U feet ; theSlaiigalpe, 7140; ihelloclischv/ab. 
7154; and the Bachsteiii, 7008 feet, abo\e iho level of tho 
sea. The southern and eastern part of the ]»roviiieo contains 
few lofty mountains, hut thoie are many of moderate elova- 
tion, and numerous gentle eniincnces, some of which arc 
sepuruled by extensive valleys. In confonnity with the 
physical character of the country, it is divided into Ujiper 
S()ria, which comprises the apialler norlh-westem porliuii, 
which is entirely wnntainons, and Lower Styria, which is 
the south-eastern, and larger, lower, and level portion. 

• Styria,’ says Blumenbach, ' is properly a mountainous 
country, but with the richest diversity; a wild, romantic, 
beautiful region, which surpasses (ho inngiiitlceiico and 
variety of the finest English park. Throughout the whole 
country tlierc is an alternation of lofty peaked rocks and 
perpendicular Wvalls, llowevy meadows, lovely valleys, daik 
irapenetrablo forests, rushing waterfalls, peaceful lake',, 
castles, and villages.’ The country has numerous r \ei-s, 
all of which flow into the Danube, and for the most part by 
an east course. Tbc principal rivers arc, Lst, the Mur, which 
rises in a lake, traverses the centre of the country for about 
180 mdes, is joined by many smaller rivers, and enicM 
Hunga^ at Maut; -ind, the Drave, whidi enters Styna 
below Hoheninauthen, and enters Croatia at Fridau ; 3rd, 
the Ens ; 4th, the Raab. The Save only touches iho SinitluM ii 
frontier, towards the government of Diibach. but is joined 
by the Siin and the Svilla, the latter of which bound^ for some 
extent tlie south-eastern frontier towards Croatia. The 
Mur, Drave, Ens, and Save are navigable by boats. Them 
are no large lakes, but many small ones. Tlio largeist aie^ 
the Grundolsee. above 718 Austrian acres in extend in many 
places 60 fathoms deep, ttn(i2U3l Pans feet above the level 
of tho sea ; the Alienausbcerseo, 35S acres in exttMil, and 2 
Paris feet above the level of the sea. The country abounds 
in cold, warm, and hot mineral-springs, the best known ami 
most celebrated of which arc the chalybeate waters of 
Hohitsch, the sulphureous and alkaline springs of Neuliaus, 
the alkaline waters of Sekau, and some others. 

Like all C4)untries that abound in limestone inountnins. 
Styria has numerous caverus» the most interesting of wliii ii 
is the Mirnitx cavern. 

Soil and Climate , — Tbc air in the mountainous i)ait iS 
bleak, though pure; in the vallevs of Dnver Styna the 
temperature is much milder, and the vine and niaue 
flourish. l*lie forlihly of llic soil is vanoiis. A great puit 
of Upper Styria consists of bare naked lime's! one rocks 
and btevilo muuiilains, but ^Lower Styna hus many very 
fertile tracts* 
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Naiura! Producttom. — TIu-'m’ :iro, tho couiaiun domestic till the reign of Augustus, when the country was subcluod 
animals, with game, poultry, Hsh, and bees. The breeding of by Tiberius, and tho eastern pai l ini-orporatcd with the pro- 
catllo is very gencraU Tlie animals are well-shaped, but vince of Paunonia, and the western with that of Noncum. 
small, and, as usual in tho Alpa, are driven iti summer to The country was even then celebrated for its n on, steel, and 
the highest, parrs of the raonntams, and brought back to the cattle ; sub>eiiuently industry flourished in the towns, espe- 
plains in antunm. Sheep are not numerous, \nd the horses cially in CelejatCilly), Pelovium (Pcltau), and other places, 
are more lit for draught ihun for tho saddle. Tlio vogefablo Cbristianily penetrated early inni this country, and spread 
p' Oilucts arf* veiy divcrsifu'd : wheat, r}o, bailey, nnd oats, so rapidly, tlftit episcopal sees were edabiished at Potlauand 
though not abundant in Upper Slyna'. aro of remarkably Cilly ; but Ibo irruption of the northern hordes put an end 
fine (]ua]ily. In Lower Slyna there aro likewise maize, to the prosperity of tho country, which was sucres ively 
tniUi't, and" buckwheat, iniliro of various kinds, and euhnary overrun by the West Gotbs, the linns, the East Goilis, the 
vugetablcs ; potatoes the culture of which was introduced HeruU, the Lombards, the Franks, and other barbarians, 
about thi' middle ef last century, arc now very exlensivelyciil- In the sixth century the Slavonians eKlablishod tli“ms,elvts 
tivaled. or uIcagiiiou*j plants there are the poppy, .sunflower, iti Lower Styna, and afterwards, when they had expelled 
and iMpe vv'cd. Very little bempis grown ; sump flax is raUed, tho Avari, in Upper Styna, till they were overpowered by 
but not sullicient lor home consumption. Of late years hops tho Germans. Charlemagne, having conquered .Sl.yr‘a, 
ha\e been ctiluvaled wi;h success. Wine and fruit arc among divided it among several countb: under his «nicccssois ibn 
till* chutf piovluciiofls. Timber is a very important article, country sufteiod from the internal discords of its chiefs by 
Tim principal kinds of limber are the oak iiiid the beech in the incursions of the lliilg:irian.s, and by llie iiuasion ul 
Lower St wia ; the pine, fir, chesnut, walnut-tree, red yew, the Mag}ars, from who.*>e yoke it w'as deliwred by tho 
.sroiie-pine, liinc. white poplar, and willow' are scattered over victory obtained over them by the emperoi Oiho the Great, 
the w hiile i. nintry, but for the most part they grow in foie.stii. in the year 955. The country was divided afterward'; into 
The great we.ilih of Styria however consists in its mines, a number of principalities, of which lh.it called the county 
which confined to t)ie smaller niountainnus portion of of Stcyor was suct;essively enlarged to its present extent 
the country. The most important minerals aro— silver, under rulers who boic the title of margiaves, .'ind after- 
capper, lead, iron (510,000 cwt. a year), alum, cobalt, sul- wards of dukes, till it was annexed, at the cud of tin* 
pluir, biilt, mai bio, and coala. twelfth century, to Austria, with which it has e\cr since 

Mauufarturt'H artij j(Vw/<?.-'The manufactures of the been united, 
eouniry arc chiefly of mineral products, the most important Vaiiou.s events checked tho prosperity of the coiiiitry, 
of which is iion. Tlip iron*unuus in tho Erzberg, in the ^uch as the repeated invobiniis of the Magyars and the 
north of Styria, were well known to the Romans. This Turks, famine, peslilcnco, the expulsion of the Jews, and 
mountain does not contaiu the ore in veins or strata, but tho insurrection of the peasanlry. Tho doctrines of the 
preseut.s a solid ina>s of iron-ore, which ha^ hceu wrought German reformers had been adopted, about the year 15:>0, 
without intcrriiption for eleven centuries. by so gieat a proportion of the inhabitants, tliiit ihey were 

Slyna docs not manufacture the whole of the iron pro- openjy preached and taiigiit in the chui< lies and rho nuiuo- 
uiiced ; the surplus is exported purlly to the arclulucby of rous schools which the Protestants had e*>ta]dUlied. At 
A^.^ll in, where the extensive iron-maniifaclorie.s are chiefly tjie diet held at Augsburg in 1547. Baum John Ihi'^nad. 
supplied from Styria, and jwtly, by way of Vienna and at the head of the Siyrians, .applied to the emperor and 
Trieste, to Fiance and England, Therq are a few manufac- empire for the free e.xercise of leligion, wlih'li ihe Frotos- 
toritfs of linen, cotton, woollens, and silk, but none of con- tants did not however obtain till tJio diets held at Hnivd;, in 
sulerublo iinnortanee. There is a very brisk trad© between 1575 and 1578, when Urn airlidiikeCluirIci. !!., being smely 
Upper and I/jwer Styria; the latter supplies tho former pressed by the Turk.s. was obliged to giant it, the greater 
with corn, wine, and tobacco, and receives in return iron, part of the nobility, half of the citizeiw, and a com ideruhle 
limber, and salt. The exports to other countries are chiefly number of pcasanls having ah udy eiubiueed the new doo- 
cati le, steel, iron, cu|qx?r, aadlead, la Aueli ia, 11 ungary, and trines. 

European Turkey , scythes (a million), sickles (200,000 in a Tho rapid spread of the Rofonualion Imd bceirgreally 
steel and sonio other iron-wares, to Italy, France, Po- promoted by the school at (iriiiz, founded in 1 .VI while 
land, and Russia. Among the smaller articles of iron, several the archduke Charles was absent in Spam, which the 
nullioiis of Je\v’.s-harps arc annually exported. The imports estates of the duchy converted, in 157;k iiuo a high school 
aro very considerable, consisting chiefly of fine cloths, for Protpslants, and provided it with professor.'^ fnmi foreign 
lii.eiis, cottons, silks, and jewtdlery, from Vienna, and cole- countries, eminent for tlieir liMrnmg. Tho arclidiike 
nial produce from Trieste and Fiume. The transit-trade Charles had already called in the Jouils to his aid, m 157i>. 
bciwocn Italy and Germany, from Vienna to Trieste, is very and ho assigned them a residence in on ilic I2ih of 

uiipoilanl. Tills trade is gieatlf facilitated by the good November in the same >eai*, ho foiindt-d ihe (Jatholio high 
roads, especially that between Vienna and Trieste, from school ut Griitz, and, at the iiibligaiion.*; of his wife M.iiia of 
winch utlicr great roads branch olT to the Tyrol, to Linjs, to Bavaria, who wa*^ full of zeal for the Romish ivligioin !k; 
OftMi in Hungary, and Carlstadt in Croatia, The principal look mcasme.s to restrict tlu* piiiiciples of the Rcfoiiuaiinu, 
cornimncial towns are Griitz, Pctlaii. Leoben, Rackersburg, which hisstm Ferdinand II. prosecuted witli so much energy 
and Marburg. The government is like that of the other and rigour, that a, hundred years afiev the first appoaramv 
Austrian hereditary states; the emperor has the Uile of of the Protestant preachers in llio countiy, all Styna was 
duko of Slyna. The parliament, or eslalej;, as ihey arc called, ro-annexed, by violence, to the Rounsli faiih. Suppor.’od 
coiiM.-xt of four orders— tho higher clergy, the nobility, the by the garrison of the citadel ofGidiz, which was consi- 
depuiics from tho landholders, and the doputics fnmi the derably incre;ispd for tlie purpo>e, Fcidiinuid revoked Ins 
town-. .father** grunt of the free exorcise of their religion, and tom- 

6im/ /i’ifrtCflifioTt.—yiie inhabitants consist of two mauded tbo estates to dismivss iho ProtosUuit clergvnien 
nations: Germans, who arc the majority (above Uo-thinN), and teachers from all tho churches and .schools within 
and AVonds, who arc of Slavonian e,\treclioii, and speak fourteen days. On the 28th Sepiembur, l5Ui5, the teachers 
their own languaj^e. The Gcrnianji, who inhabit all Um)er were strictly connniandcd to leave tho city of Grliiz on the 
Si irlu, the circle of Griitz, and a small part of that of Siar- satfne day before sunset, and the hereditary estates wnhin a 
burg, aiv ;i mil, hnndsomo, robust, gowi-tempered, and in- wepk, on pain of death, and never to return to them. Tlie 
duatnous viiiM*. The Wends arc Wfiftk, thoughtless, disso- Protestant hi^h school was dosed; a Homish anti-veforma- 
lutc, and bigotc^L The gireat majority of the people arc of tion commission was apppinled, which boasted of having 
the Roman Catholic rdigioi), the Lutherans not hoing burned no feWer than 40,000 volumes of Protestant buok.s; 
nbove .'5000 in number. Tho oslpblishmcntS fojp eilucalion add: all Protestant cUizeps were enjoined either to embrace 
ore, the Univoriiiy. two thcolugiipal sdioelft ih oonyenls. tfee Romish religion, or lo sell their property, and with tho 
four gyinha^ia with -eight professors and about 1809 proceeds, after the dedgetion of one-icmh, likewise to 
students' rnvl o27 Roman Catholiv. and 4 ftotet^ant ftcboob. leave the country. Many professors of the doctrines of the, 
Thoio rirc. beside.*!, several other schoola for special pur- Reformation abjured their farth, in order to remain in tho 
poses. Tho hospitals, mfli mavics, and other churitablo in- laud of their fathers; 30,000 others, of the richest and 
slitutions are very numerous. tpost distinguished families, and among them many of the 

Hi's f or j/. -Viiny and Strabo are the first authors who ndblest houses, left their native country ; and lastly, others 
give any account of this province. The inhabitanU were coheealod their opinions, and cherished them in silence 
completely uncivilised, and harassed the adjoining provinces, from generation to generation, for two centuries and a 
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lalf, till the toleration cflict of Josoph H. allowed them 
jpenly lo’prol’ess their fuilh. 

(JI.Ksel; Sieiii; Die Oefitarrfdchhcher Natinjial E/tcy- 
'lofjdiite ; CouV'^rsaiionts Jsvxinun ; Blumenbach, Gfe- 
ndlde dor OcMerreichiaohen ^Jouarrhie^ &c.) 

STVX (.Srw£ or Srvyof vowp), a small Btreani in the north 
>1' Arcadia, wliidi is fiow called Mauronoro. According to 
[lerodotus (vi, 74) its uourco was in the Arcadian town of 
Nionacris. Viiruvnis (viii, ,*?) states that its water destroyed 
ill brass, iron, and Bilvor vessoU which were filled with it. 

In the antieiil mytliology the Styx was believed to be the 
inncipal river of the lower world, round which it flowed 
line limes. (Virc, vi. 43‘J.) It was believed to be 
111 arm of iho river Oceanus, which flowed round our earth, 
iml I ho river tjocytus was thought to bo a branch of the 
St)x. When the g(»ds of the antionts took a great oath, 
they always swore by the water of Styx, and awful punish^ | 
irsnt awaited Imn who Bwore falsely. The divinity of the i 
ri 731 * Siyx was a nymph of the Bame name, who dwelled at j 
(liccntiMiice of the lower world in a spacious grotto sup- j 
pwi trd by silver columns. (Hesiod., Theoff., 778.) 

SLIAHIA, one of the ten circles into which Germany 
WHS divuled previously to 180(>, comprehended the south* 
western part of Germany, one of the most beautiful and 
h’liik* tracts of iIuh whole enipiro, traversed by iho Danube 
from Ihc souih-wcsl to the nuilli-east, hy the Black Forest 
no il)i» west, and hy ihc Alps in the niiciior and on thesouth. 
It was situated between Kraiice, Bavaria, Switzerland, Fran- 
conia, and the orciesurthe Llhine. and had an area of 13,000 
sitUHie miles, with 2,J0U,00U iiihahuanU- Its chief natural 
jMi)ducti‘jus aro coin, wine, and fyuil, and in the niouu- 
lanious pHi'ts miiicials, uiul timbeM, W'hicli is floated down | 
tlio Nockar and the Rhine to Hollaud. The country of the ^ 
Siicvi, from whom the name of Suahia is suppo.sed to have 
diMived, was more extensive than Iho modern circlft. 
Chii.i}iami> was iniivducod at the beginningof the seventh 
cciuc.ry hy the Irish monk t^ilumba. Jn the year 1080 
llciii v IV. gave the dviOhy of Suahia to O'unt Frederick 
of ilollt•l|^t.^n^^en, the ancestor of the wiujierors of ibo 
house of vSnabi'u Frederick did not however obtain peace- 
j\hle po-sosion of the du<*by till 1006. Under his dia- 
1 ni;;nislii"l hiicce^soir', the Suiibiuiui were the richest, the 
most cixili.scd, and jl.o r^r^pocted of all the notions of 
{h.'rm.iriy. nlt-n liu; lialian wars and the contest with 
tUo Gucl’/.^ i*:.d Inoken the power of the hou^e of lloheii* 
st'i iif* 1 . HP I >i. became extinct on the execution of Con- 
rarli:; *>; t ..hfi, ilieir vassals, cities, prelates, und counts 
m id>' tlieiUaelve.'^ indepoudont. Many Suabian ciliesjoined 
the lUumish Federation, founded in 1254, and Wurteuiberg 
111 some measure took the place of the extinct duchy of 
Snalna. This is not the place to tMiter into the details of 
siibscqueiil cvciiU, the sufi'eniii's of the people from re- 
peated wills, from civil discords and disputes between 
princes and ihcir subjects, till the final dissolution of the 
uniiiMl .constiiution of the empire, and 'the partition of 
thv* country among Wurtemborg, Bavaria, Badon, (he 
princes of Ilohcuzollern, the prince of Lichtenstein, Aus- 
tria, and ileaso-Daiinstadt. The largest Cities arc Augs- 
burg, Siuttgard, and IJlm. 

Tim very name of Suahia has disappeared from the maps 
and gazeiteurs of Gernuuiy, and iVas only revived abi»ut 
till 00 years ago by the king of Bavaria, who restored to the 
citekv of the kingdom the antient historical names, and 
gave that of Suabiii to tho circle of the Upper Danube. 

{(Conversations Lexicon; llubnur. Zeitunga Leaicon^ 
jfeimar Ahnanoclu Stc.) 

SUAKIN or SOUAK.1N, a town or soaport in Nubia, 
on tho west shore of Iho Red Seo, is in 19® 4' N. Ut. 
and 37® 3(i' E. long., at tho extremity of a narrow inlot, 
about twelve miles in length and two in width. Tho 
on trance of the hay is only aliout sixty fathoms wide, but it 
opens gradually to two miles. With northerly winds it is 
very difficult to enter or to leave the bay. But when 
the winds are froiu^the south, there ii) a regular leod- 
biveze u-very morning, which obviates all ditflooltHMi. The 
ha\ lias a sufficient depth of water, generally varying be- 
tween fifteen and nineteen fatheraa. At the boltoxu of the i 
hay there are several islands, on one of which the toUm is 
bialt. The town is separated IVom its suburb, called El 
Crevf. which slunds on the mainland, by an arm of the sea 
about five hundred t^nrds wide. The harbour, which is on 
tbe'east ?ido of the town, is formed by h projecting part of 
the ooiitiiicnt. The arm of the sea on the west sideafibrds 


no anchorage for ships of any size. Tho irtlands and all iho 
surrounding .country are sandy, and produce ijiily vi ft-w 
shrubs or low acacias. The houses of the town have one or 
two stories, and are consivucted of blocks of niadropou-:,. 
They have a neat appearance, but the greater part of thMii 
iiro falling to decay. Tho suburli El Geyf is rapidly 
increasing in size and population, and i.s now larger than 
the town itself; but there are few houses of stone, the 
greater part of the dwellings being formed of mats orrusho*, 
like those of the Nubian Bedouins. Suakm has thieo 
mosques, and £l Gcyf ono mosque. The water of tho wells, 
which are about half an hour from El Gevf, is tolerable, 
but in none of them is it good. Biirckhardt uslimated the 
population of Suakin at about 8000, of wliom 3000 live upon 
the island and the rest in El Gcyf. 

Suakin is the most important trading place on tlie west 
shore of tho Red Sea. The inhabitants have no other 
pursuit than commerce either by sea or with the contiguous 
countries of Eastern Africa. Tlicy export the coinnvjdilie.s 
which they receive from Eastern xYfi'ica to all the harbours 
of liejoz and Yemen, down to Mocha, but cbiclly to Jidda 
and Hodeyda. Many of tho merchants go to Sennam to 
buy their goods, and, after returning to Suakin, they poWorm 
the journey to the Aiabian coast, but others sell (heir 
African merchandise to the traders of the loan, by whom 
they are exported to Arabia. They hriug from Sennaar, 
Kartoun, and Shendy, slaves, gold, tobact'o, incenM^ and 
ostrich fottthers; from Belcd-cL-Takn, a country situated on 
the east of thu river Atbura. great quuniilies of dhurra ; 
and they collect m the country to the west of the town 
larger numbers of water-skins, leathern sacks, and 
tanned hides* all which articles find a ready sale in tiie 
ports of Arabia. The hides are tanned by the Bedouins 
wlu/ live in the neighbouring mountains, and arc used 
in Arabia to make sandals. A large quantity of butler 
in a liquid state, the only totm in which it is u.scd in 
this country, is likewise exported to Arabia, as well a-) 
mats made of doum-)eavc.s. which are partly used to comm' 
the Itooi’S of iho mosques at Mecca and Medina, and partly 
bought by the pilgrims for the purpose of kneeling upon 
when they pray. These two articles are also obtained Irorn 
the Bedouins in the mountains near Suakin. Horses and 
dromedaries are brought from the countries on the banks 
of the Nile, and sent to Hodeyda. At Jidda the Suakin 
merchants purchaso^} the Indian goods which aic wanted 
for the African marWts and tho consumption of their own 
town, as dresses and ornaments for women, household 
utensils, and several kinds of provision for the table, .surh 
as Indian sugar, coffee, onions, and particularly (Kites, 
which are not prodticed in any part of Eastern Nubia. 
Much iron is also imported fur lances and knives, which at o 
manufactured by common smiths, who are the only artisan.s 
at Suakin, except masons and carpenters, and furnish tbe^c 
weapons to oil the Bedouins in a circuit of fitlecn days' 
journey. The trade by soa is carrk^ on principally m 
ships belonging to people of Suakin and Jidda; they aiv 
almost entirely occupied in sailing between the (wo coa^t;.. 
They are often manned by Bedouins, but more corniDonly 
by Somuulys from the African coast between Abyssinia and 
Cape Guardafui, who are the best sailors in the Reii Soa. 
The number of black slaves annually brought th rough 
Buakin to the coast of Arabia amounts, according to Jinrek- 
hardc, to between 2000 and 3000, and abou|t^'an equal 
number arc sent there from Miissowah in Abyssinia, where 
about 3500 are onnually shipped to Mocha. Many pilgrims, 
mostly negroes from Beb'd-cl-Sudan, who have been con- 
verted to the Mohammedan faitli, pass annually through 
Suakin in going to or returning from tho holy cities of 
Arabia. 

The inliahitanls of Suakin, like those of oU (he harbours 
in the Red Sea, are a motley race, but the majority of them 
are dc>cendaiitB of natives of Hadramaut, and principally 
of the town of Shabher, the harbour of (hat country in tl.o 
Indian Ocean ; they arc called Hadherebe. The other in- 
habitants are called Suakiny, and consist of individuals of 
the Bedouin tribes of Hodendoa, Aiporer, tho Bisharcin. 
and others of Arabian and of Turkish origin. The Bisha Fye 
language is generally spoken in El Gcyf, but (ho inhuhit- 
anls of the town speak the Arabic as their native 11111 ^ 11 . 1 ^ 0 , 
and with the Jidda pronimciation. Tho island coutniiis a 
public school. 

(Lord Valcntias Voyagas and Trevrls U) India, Ceifhnt^ 
the lied and Buickhaidi’ii Trareh tn iS'ubiaA 
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SUA'REZ, FRANC IS, e)»Ust son of Caspar Suuroz of 
Tolodo, and of Antoiiui VaM^uer. of UtioK Avas born at 
Granada, where his father practised as an advocate, ontho 
5th of January, IS IS. After rocoiviiig a good elementary 
education, he was sent to Salamanoa to study law in 1552. 
The members of the Society of Jesuits, founded about 20 
years before, were at this time labouring to extend the raini- 
iieationsof their order with the full foree of the enthusiasm 
w'hn h pave it birth. John Ramirez, as Suarez asserted in 
afiir-hfe, induced no less than five hundred students of Sala- 
manca to devote themstdvesto a religious life by the fervour 
of liis preaching onQnadiagcsima »S\inday in 1554. Suarez 
him'^clf was among the number. He tsxperierioed consi- 
ileiableditbciihy before he could induce t)ie buperiors of the 
ordci to admit, him to probation; and even after John 
Suarez, the provinciabgcneral, had resolved to receive him, 
on acronnt of hi.s possessing qualifications which appeared 
cnpable of being turned to account, remonstrances were 
olfered against this determination by more than one mem- 
her of the Society. During Iho period of his noviciate 
Suarez eminently distinguished himself by that obedience 
and humility, and disregard of self, Avhicli it was one of the 
gre^il objects of the founders of tho older to impress upon 
ilicir (Ii.sciples ; at the same time that something about the 
young man showed this submi.ssion to be tho con.sequence 
not of aAveuk or timid disposition, but of a powerful spirit of 
cntluisiasm enforcing self-abasement. Before the proba- 
tionary two years were completed, he was made to begin his 
philosophical studies. {Pursuits so new and so alien to his 
impassioned temper at fir^t excited in him nothing but sen- 
timents of weariness and di'^gust; he made little progress, 
and earnestly begged of his superiors to allow him to de- 
sist from studies for which he was convinced he had no 
capacity. A more favourable opinion of his talents con 7 
tinned notwithstanding to gain ground among the order, 
and Martin Guttierez, then m high csliniation among his 
brethren, was wont to say, pointing to Suarez, ‘ God intends, 
through the instrumentality of that brother, to magnify the 
ciiiirch, and do honour to the Society.' Deferring in (his, as 
in everything, to the directions of his superiors, Suarez 
toiled through the usual course of philo.sophical study, but 
apparently with indifferent success ; for when advanced to 
tho theological classes, in which he took more pleasure, he 
found his progress obstructed by his deficiency in the pre- 
paratory branches of instruction. With the powerful iro- 
piwsionod will which enabled him to wrest, as it AVere, by 
ins pertinacity, from tlic reluctant fraternity admission into 
tlicir Society, he now laboured to make up his defirienrie.s. 
Wilh this view he compiled for himself a system of raeta- 
]iliysics the same which, published at a later peruxl, wilh 
a A ery few finishing touches, elicited much applause. Having 
foinplcted this task, he deA’oled the whole of his private 
iioiirs to seif-tuition in the science of cauuistry. Having 
taken h:s vows at the usual time, Suarez was immediately 
t'uiphiyed in the educational department. Ho taught philo- 
sopliy for a short time at Segovia, and next theolo^, for 
bcvoral years, at Valladolid. In 1580 bo was called to Rome, 
and lectured on theology there, in the College of the 
Society, Avith great applause for eight years. The climate 
of Rome affecting his health, he obtained leave to return to 
his naliAm country, in 1 588, Avhere be was appointed pro- 
fessor of theology in the University of Alcala, a situation 
MUicUhelield Ull 159(>, Oti quitting Alcala he lectured 
for a year^at Salamanca, The University of Coimbra iii 
Portugal had, in the meantime, by repeated and urgent 
soliriiatioiis, obtained of Philip II. that Suarez should bo 
appointed its principal professor of divinity. On his way 
tint her Suarez received the degree of doctor in theology 
from the University of Evora. He arrived at Coimbra Tn 
l.i97, and spent there (he remaining tAventy years of his 
life. Ills lucid arrangement, ‘ extrsordinary memory, and 
fervid eloquence, rendered his lectures eminently popular. 
But the mannor in which his contemporartes speak of him 
is caic^nlated to leave an impression that hU striking per- 
sonal character had quite as great ah fnfluenee in raising 
him (0 fame as his intellectual power«. lie shunned 
rather than sought applause ; he was indefatiglible In his : 
enflcavoiirs' to render himself serviceable lo others ; he was 
guarded in his language, even when expressing himself 
under strong excilcment; he Avas abstinent, both in regard 
to meat and drink ; and the same enthusiasm which impelli^ 
him ‘ to lake the order by storm,’ continued lo show itself 
unabated to the last, in his eager discharge of devotional 


offices. Of all his Avovks, that which excited most atten- 
tion in this country was, as miglit have been expected, the 
controversial treatise called forth by (he deftmee of the oath 
of fidelity published by Janies I., * Defciisio Fidoi Catlio- 
licm ct Apuslolica' adversus Anglicana? Seclsc Errores, cum 
Responsiune ad Apoioginm pro Jurumentu Fidelitatis et 
Prsefationem Monitoriam Serenissimi J acobi, Anghm Re^is.’ 
It appeared at Coimbra in 1013. It is the woik of »ii 
enthusiastic recluse, who, deeply convinced of the iriilh of 
bis principles, and accustomed to teach them as abstrac- 
tions to youth, not to attempt to practise them amid the 
hindrances of real life, pursues them out to all their cunse- 
uences with a bold and severe logic. The language is 
ecorous, but the conclusions are stated wilhout reserve 
or softening, and nt the conclusion of each chapter an 
affectionate exhortation is addressed to King James, beg- 
ging him to acknowledge their truth, and submit to them 
in practice. The king replied, not by publishing a rejoin • 
der, but by having tbo book condemned to be Inirncd in 
liondon. By order of the Parliament of Paris, it suffered 
the same fate in that capital in 1514. It was not such a 
Avork ns political leaders in the court of Rome would have 
ventured lo put forth ; but it was such a one as they re- 
joiced to Bee put forth by their abstract thinkers, for whom 
they could apologise to sovereign.s as wcll-nicannig men, 
but ignorant' of the Avorld, and therefore not worth nimding, 
at the same time that they reckoned, and not witliout caii?c, 
upon the good effects to be produced on public opinion by 
the single minded expression of a sincere cnthii.siast. Tlie 
Romisli politicians w'cre in this perhaps no luore iiisinccro 
than secular politician'*. With Suarez however it was per- 
fect earnestness and conscientious conviction. When in- 
formed of the treatment experienced by Ins book, he ex- 
pressed the enthuMastio wi.sli that his body had mijoycd the 
privilege of bearing testimony lo his fuitli by sulVeiing the 
same fate ; and ho was in truth (he stuff of Avhieh martArs 
are made. His syslemalic works were after his dcnih col- 
lected and published under the auspices of the Society in 
twenty-four volumes. The most important arc: — four vo- 
lumes on the chief end of man, in Avhich lu^ treats of the 
Avill, good and evil, virtue and vice, and sins; a volume on 
laAVS, and God vicAvod in hi.s capacity of legislator ; four ao- 
lumes on grace, viz. on jiistificatiun and the ueces-aty of 
grace, on*actual grace and the means of grace, on habitual 
grace and its effects, on the true mo.aning of eflicaccous 
means of grace, &Cr ; two volumes of molaphysics, and one 
of commentaries on differtmt Avorks of An'sloile. The chief 
merits of the writings of Suarez arc order and precision. 
His system is a modification of Mohnism, with a view to 
obviate some of the objections urged against it by the strict 
adherents to the views of St. Augu.^tin. The coiitrover&y 
bciAveen the Jesuits und the peciarics of that father, hko 
that between liie Arminians and Calvinists in the Reformed 
church, is parallel to the conirovernv between necessita- 
rians and those who maintain the freedom of human acMtori 
The scientific disputants appeal lo human reason ; the theo- 
logians, to revelation: wilh the one. it is an inquiry iiilo the 
constitution of man ; Avith another, into tlie will of (he deity 
(he former must decide by iiu'estigating natural phenomena 
and feasoning upon them ; the latter, by critically invo.stigat- 
ing the language in which the reA'elation to which tlicy 
appeal is couched. The qualities of mind elicited in 
theological controversy are acuteness and logical ncatnes.s. 
These are to be found in Suarez, nor is ihore anything in 
his writings to warrant the opinion that lie possessed liignor 
intellectual attributes. Ho was something more than a 
mere logician and verbal critic ; but his greatness eonsistcd 
m his eloA^ation of sentiment, eropassioned lomporamcnt, 
and energetic will. Suarez died at Lisbon, whither he had 
gone to make arrangements for the publication of his 
volumea on Grace, on the 25th of September, 151.5. He 
is reported to have said on his death-bed, * I did no.t think it 
was to easy to die,* 

{Life^ prefixed to tl^e edition of Suarez's Works, pub- 
lished at Venice jn 1740; BMiotheeg, ^om Sc}'iptorum 
Ifispitnorumy v- ‘ Franbiscus-Soarez.*) 

SUAREOW-liitIT. [Oaryocar.) 
SUBAPLVSIA^CEA, M. do Blainville's name for the 
first famiiyof faisMoNOPLBUHOBRA^CHiATA.an order which 
he defines as having branchial or{mhs of respiration situated 
at the right aide of the body, and tnore or less coiRplctely 
covered by a part of the opMuliform mantle, in which a 
shell, which is fiat, or more or less involved' with a very Utrge 
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and cons’t^ntly entire opening, is often developed; the len- 
taelos null, rudimentary or anrieiilifoim. 

The following is M. do Blainville'a definition of the 
family character of the Subaplysiceans : — 

Two or four tentacular appendages to tho head. Orifices 
of the organs of generatiem but little or not at all distant 
from each other, and without an intermediate external 
groove. 

Tho genera comprised un<|er this family are Bkrthklla.. 
Pi^urohranchus and . Pleur^ranchidium, [Semiphylli- 
lilAMS.J 

The other families of this order are— 2, Aplysiacea; 3, 
PataUoidra; and 4, Ahem, 

Tho Aplyjtiacea are defined as having a body not divided, 
«’*r forming a single soft tleshymass; four tentacular ap- 
pendage:!* which are constantly very distinct, flattened, and 
aunforin ; mouth in tho form of a vertical slit, with two 
lalera. subcorncoiis labial plates, and a oordiforni tongue 
rough with denticles; eyes sessile, between the two pairs of 
tentacles ; branchio) covered with a sort of operculum ; ori- 
fices of the generative apparatus more or less distant, and 
«inited together by an external furrow. 

Sliell null or incomplete* constantly internal. 

The genera in this family are, according to M. do Blain* 
villo — Ap/ysia, Dalabdla^ Bursateilm NotarcKks^ and Ely- 

fiij. 

The third famil\, consists of tho genera 

hralla, Siphonaria, and Tylmiina, The two first of these 
I'orras ari! treated of in the article Semiphyllidians. 

Tin? fourth familVt Akero^ comprises the genera Bulla 
(BruLAn.vl, lljiLi^EROPHox, Huilu'a^ LobariOf Sormelm, 
{Jastf^mptora LBullad.«]* and AtloM. 

SU RCONTRAR V. This word is applied particularly to 
the «e<nions id' a cone, in a manner which, without inW- 
fciiinr with that use. would allow of its definition being 
generalised as follows: — When a figure or solid h symme- 
tnrai, so that equal lines or polygon.^ can he drawn on two 
diihn cut Sides, those equal lines or polygons may bo called 
snf rortfrary. Thus in Euclid, i, o, the equal lines, which 
arc .ihliquely dctlected from the twt» cn«U of the base of the 
imis.mIcs triangle, tuo subconti ary. In a fight cone every 
sect ion has its subcontrury, except only the circle which 
i;encra|cs tin. cone, ami its parallels. Let V be the vertex 
of an ohli'ju.- cucidar conc, and ABCD the circle on which 
It i< Let the plane VAC be that which passes 

ilic ccntio of the circle perpendicularly to its plane, 
j '' iiio cone is exactly the bumo on one side of the piano 
V'AC us on the other; arul if a plane AGF be drawn 
(hr High A perpendicular to tho line which bisects tho angle 
A V F, the socium AGF is such that ouher half would take 
the place of the other, if it were to make a half revoiii- 
tion about AF. It U then an ellipse, of which AF is one of 
I he piiticipal axes ; and the middle point of AF, falUng iti 
the line which bisects AVF, is the centre. Consequently 
e\cry section of this cone has a subconirury section, except 
onlv thoso which are parallel to AGF. Hencu< ibo gene- 
luimg circle ABCl) has a subcontvary circle .KBFD, made 
by taking the line KF subcontraiy to AG, and drawing 
ihrongh KF a plane perpendicular to the plane AVF. The 
anglo.H VKF and VGA are equal, os also VAC and VFE, 

V 



In the Umitoil use of tho word gubcontrary, no sections 
arc considered in this light except (he two ciraular sections 
of an obliquo cone. Gonseqnontly when gtibcontrnry sec- 
tions are meiUioniKl, those circulav sections mlo understood. 
The proofs given of tho existence of these gubcontrary sec- 
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tions usually conceal the fact of all cones de^cuh. ,! urun a 
circle being symmeUical when produced in every dinVuiiii, 
and seem to make tho existence of a second circular softjou 
a sort of accident of the circle, as if no other seeJutn Iwul }L 
subcon trary. 

Since oil parallel sections of a cone are similar, it follow < 
that through every point of the surface two subcoiiiraiv 
circles can be drawn. The surfaces of the second ovdei- 
generally have tho same property. [Suufauks of ihk 
Second Ouder.1 

SUB- DOMINANT, in Music, the fourth of tho key, mode, 
or scale. Thus, in the key of c, f is the Sub-Dominant. 

SUBDUPLICATE. SUBT HI PLICATE, &c. [RArio, 
p. 309.] 

SUBERIC ACID, an artificial substance produced by 
treating rasped cork with diluted nitric acid; the cork is 
slowly dissolved, and a fatty gubsl.anco is formed, which Moats 
on the surface of the fluid. Tiie i^olution is slowly evapo- 
rated till it thickens, and tho residue is treated with about 
eight times its w^eight of water, by which an additional 
quantity of fatty matter separates. When tho solution is 
filtered, suberic and oxalic acids .separate, the former in the 
state of a white powder; this is to be saturated with am- 
monia, and tho suberate of ammonia formed being decom- 
posed by an acid, the suberic acid precipitates in tlie state 
of a white powder, which is to he washed with cold water. 
Suberic acid may also be obtained by treating maigunc. 
oleic, or stearic acid with nitric acid. The properties of ihi!» 
substance are, that it«i acid powers are but feeble ; u i& very 
.soluble in boiling water, and the greater part of it is depo- 
sited from the solution on cooling in the form of a while 
powdtnr ; it is soluble also in anhydrous alix>hol ; fuses at 
about 300*^ ; and sublimes in acicular ciryslals. 

According to Laurent, it is composed of-* 


Seven equivalents of hydrpgen 

. 7 or 8*05 

Eight equivalents of carbon . 

• 48 . . 5j*ir 

Four equivalents of oxygen . 

, 32 .. 3(i-78 

Equivalent 

. 87 100- 


The subevalcs arc not an important class of salts; wc 
shall Iheieforo mention them briefly, Suberate of am- 
monia is soluble in water ; the subcrates of potash and soda 
are deliquescent,^ and fusible without decomposition : thoso 
of lime, barytest^'^h'ontia, magnesia, alumina, and man- 
ganese are more or less .soluble: protosuberate of iron is .a 
white precipitate; the perbubeiuie is u brown one: the 
suberates of tin, zinc, mercury, and silver are white insoluble 
substances : that of cobalt is red, of copper blue-green, and 
uranium yellow. 

SUBKKIN is a peculiar substance so named by Che- 
vreul, as obtained from common tKirk, the epidermis of tho 
quercuf! suher, 'When ten parts of cork have been treated 
with water, alcohol, mthcr, hydrochloric acid, potash, &c., 
there remain seven parts, which are suberin, possessing the 
following properties it is very intlammable ; by distillation 
it yields water, a colourless oil, and afterwards a yellowish 
one, all of which are acid ; then ammonia and a fatty crys- 
tallized substance are produced, and various gases aro dis- 
engaged, while charcoal equal to one-fourth of the suberm 
remains in the retort. 

' SUBJECi; SUBJKCTIVE.-These words, with their 
correlatives Object and Objective, are now again restored to 
English philoBophicai language, through the medium of tho 
German wrilers. Tlie Subiect is in philosophy itivariablv 
used to express the mind, soul, or pc^rsonality of the 
thinker — the Ego. The Object is its eorrolaiive, and uni- 
formly expresses anything or everything external to the 
mind; everything or anything distinct from it-^the uon- 
£go. The universe itself, when considered as* a uui({ue 
existence, is an object to the thinker ; and the very subjcei 
itself (Ibp mind) con become an objecty by being psycholo- 
gically considered. 

The distinction is most important. The exact distinction 
between the terms subiect and object whs first made by tho 
schoolmen ; for by the Greeks the v^ord vwonipivov was equi- 
vocally employed to express eitheit the object of knowledge 
((he materia area auam) or the subject of existence (the 
materia in qua). These correlatives, subject and object, 
correspond to (ho first most important distinction in philo- 
sophy, viz. the original antithesis of self and not-self ThchO 
terms, in tbeir substantive and adjective forms, passed Irom 
the schools into tho scUntifle lan^unge of Tilcsius, Campa- 
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nella, Ga»s.en«li, DosoaUc'^, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wt iff, and 
others. 

These terms bowover ‘.nadually lost, ihoir pvimaiy s^^nifi- 
oaiion, and ibis oiving to the ambiguous niannev in which the 
terms woi (' used. Desides its primary signitioatioii, object bo* 
came inKtaplierically motive, end, final cause. See,, by a coin- 
raon chanire ui all langimge, of the metaphor into a real sig- 
nifleation. Subject also became tiynonyinoua with object, and 
probably the logical terms ‘subject of predication* facilitated 
this confusioii. Be this as it may, the extreme want of pre- 
cision with whicii the words are used, may be seen in the 
very common iiisiance of calling anything * a subject of iu- 
vestiifatioii.’ 

SUBLIMATION, a chemical operation effected by the 
application of heat to certain bodies; it is essenlmUy similar 
to distillation in principle, but differs from it in t*no nature 
of the subslances to which it is applied. In distillation 
Itijuids arc converted into vapour, and condensed into the 
same form by the cooling agency of water ; whereas in sub* 
Jimatioii solid bodic-s aro vaporized, and afierwarcla re- 
ajs.sume the solid stale, in general merely by tho cooling 
power of the air, without, the assistance of cold water. 

Sublimation is usually conducted in one \essel, the pro- 
duct being deposited in the upper pert of it in ii solid slate, 
while tho impurity remains in the lower. In small experi- 
mental researches a Florence flask ans\rers perfectly well, 
and a good oxeinpliflcation of the process is that produced 
by heaiiug iodine in it: a purple vapour rises, which almost 
iinniedittiely condenses in small brilliant dark-coloured 
rry.-tal^ in the upper parj of the llask, the impurity remain- 
ing in the lower, 

Buldnnationis cxtetisivoly employed, and for two different 
purposes ; the simplest case is that of using it fur purifying 
a .unbalance, camphor for example, in which the pure cam- 
phor is vaporized, and condenses in the upper part of the 
ve^scl, while the impurities reipuin in the lower part. ^ 

In preparing currohive sublimate and calomel, thci>e sub- 
stauccs aie formed and suhlimcd by the same operation : in 
general large green-glass ve&sels, called boUheadSt are used 
lor calomel and corrosive sublimate; while for camphor 
very thin llinl-glnss vcs.^elsare used, which are called hnm- 
bido’i^ from the Italian bomhola: in both cases a vessel is 
broken uficr each operation, to obtain the product. Among 
other sub.stj^uces procured by suhliination is benzoic acid, 
foiiuorly i>aUed.^o/fe»/,s /j/* benjamin. This .acid is sublimed 
in much liarger vessels, and not usually made of glass ; whilo 
liio vapour of sulnhiir is condensed in a large chamber, or 
ji}.iJpliur'housc,ana ailheres to the walls m the form of u fine 
powder, and known by the name of sublimed sulphur, or 
Jliwersof 

SUBLIME. (Geometry.) It maybe worth whilo to stale 
in few words, and to prevent a reader of the older mathe- 
maticians from imagining that they spoke rbapsodically, that 
the term sublime geometry was technical, meaning the higher 
parts of geometry, in which the infinitesimal calculus or 
i'umotliitig equivalent was employed. 

SUBJJMIT’V ha.s two significations: one, that of the 
f|ua!iiy or ciremnstpnee in objects, which raises tho emotion 
Tiumucl sublimity ; the other, that of tho emotion itaolf. lu 
no modern philosophy, except the Scotch, could this distinc- 
tion in language, for the sake of convenience, have been 
taken for an equivalent distiuefion in thought. Yet this 
distinction bus been tyoihhktcd as an error, bv almost all the 
Scotch wnters—Kames, Stewart, Brown, Alison, Jeffrey, 
&c. — Nvlien the truth isi no such error was ev^r entertained 
by any corrcci.thinker. The generality of people may con* 
coiMi beauty and sublimity to bo qualities ojf objects without 
respwt to their emdlions, as tlmy regard sound, taste, smell, 
Sac. to be qualities o¥ objects wilboui respect to the senses; 
for the law of the common mind is eminently what the Gcr- 
inai).s call an objective tepdenoy, that, is; a tendency to be- 
hove in Its own ^ensatiouB and '^motions as things distinct 
from themselves, but no philosophical thinker of the las^ 
centprv has ever faUcii into this 6rror, afid when PV/l^ioinaa 
Browq refutes, wilb so miiidi pretehsioiv iheoty of the 
one UiiivcrsaL^ubljme as a specific oibject \o which there is 
a corve^HmdiiJg faculty of perceplipn in the fiubject, he is 
eombath^ k chiqimra. 

Bnt Uie uatui^ of the sublime, lha| is, those conditions 
of objects which invariably cxciic in us oertala emotions, tq 
which wo giye the common name of sublimity, is a subject 
of greict inMjrcat and imporlaoce in psychology, and has al- 
M'ays been a favourite subject of speculation. We shall 


briolly notice ibe more celebrated theories whicJi have pro 
fossed to embrace and explain all ‘those conditions which 
excite the c(r.otion.<i,' mid endeavour to point out their 
failures. 

lionginus, whose work f'lffruit) is the most antiont, 
treats only of the sublime in writing. His treatise was 
meant as a supplement to tho work of CiBcilius on tho ‘ Sub- 
lime,* in which lie says Cmcilius luought a number of in- 
stances to show whal is Ibo a^ if every one did not 

know that well enough. 

Burke's ‘Inquiry into the Sublime and Boauliful’ was 
tho first attotnpt to give philosophical precision to our no- 
tions of the sublime. His theory is that Jlio essciico of 
the sublime consists in terror operuiing cither openly or 
latcuily; and the delight which is cau&ed by lUis Ion or is 
referred to those principles of hunraii nature wliicU b<* calli- 
* passions of srdf- preservation,’ and which turn on pain utid 
danger. Thi^so passions ‘are simply painful when ilicn* 
causes immediately affect us; they ure delightful when wo 
have an idea of pain and danger, without !?eiiu; acliKiily i:i 
such circumstances: Ihis delight I have uor cailud plrasure, 
because it turns on pain, and because it is dilForcit cm, ugh 
from any idea of positive pleasure— whatever exciits tlii-. 
delight 1 call sublime.’ (Inquiry, part i., hclM. lb.) ‘ Wliat- 
ever IhereftfTe is terrible, vMtli regard to bight, is subliuisj 
too, whether this cause of terror bo endued with ‘^rc ifnes-, 
.of dimensions or not.’ ilbtd., part ii., sect. '2.) Nothing 
can be more explicit than ihcbo two passages, nor more ac' 
curatcly exhibit the truth and error of hi» theory. Tlie 
error is glaring in the second passage. Terror is oi'fen one 
fcelmg, exciting, in conjunction with oilier fLcling^, ilic 
emotion of sublimity, but not uUvay**. The stars arc sub- 
lime, ycl there U no terror in the ciudlion they exeiie. On 
the other band there is a terror in a surgi’on about to ope- 
rate, or in a pedagogue about to Hog — but. no subhnniy. 
The gallows is very terrible, but not at all subliruc. Vet 
Burke was so chained down by lus theory of Icnor bcin^ 
the ruling principle of the .Mibliine, as b) uiiU* — ‘ There arc 
many animals wlio, though far from being large, arc \ct 
capable of raising ideas of t.lie sublime, because iliey ;ue 
considered as objects of terror — as tcip^Mils and poi-'oiioiu 
animals of all kinds.’ (Ibid., part ii., seel. 2.) Now, when 
a man asserts that a serpent is sublime, because it is Icrnhlc. 
it is evident that ho uses the word subliuio in a different 
seiipe from the rest of the uorid; otherwise uc say a m*i- 
pent is in no case sublime. 

Tho better to .see huw independent the siihlimo is of any 
dangor manifest or implied, let u.s tiiki* a .dnnver of ram and 
the stars. A shower of rain is certainly not sublime, yet 
there is danger implied in it, that is, caiching your death 
of cold. The star« aro suhlimo. without a particle ofdiujget 
cither manifc.Hted or implied Torroi then is not the ruling 
principle of the sublime. 

That I'ne terrible is often a constituent of the sublime 
there caiwhe no doubt, and Burke’s error consists in seizing 
Ibis occasional constituent, and declaring it to be the * i utiiig 
principle.' And further, we must observe, that wlieuc^iT 
H feeling of terror is found to be a cousiituent of the sub- 
lime, there will also invariably bo found anolbor feeling of 
securit), correcting this terror. Thus, when wc stand bc- 
uealh a rock, the terror consists in a nutuial apj»rcliension 
of its falling down and crnshnig us, which apprchcn'^ioii is 
instantly checked by our feeling of security ainl conlldcm e 
of its hot falling. If this feeling of siicurity did not mo- 
mently cdieck the feeling of terror, the effect would bj terror 
only, and not sublimity, and we should escape fiom it a® 
swiftly as possible. To witness a stuvm from a place 
shelter is sublime, because our terror is checked by llio 
feeling of security ; but if the shetior bo one which will not 
probably withstand the violence of the storm, and thus d<5- 
stroys our cbnfidonee. or if we be shelterless and fear tho 
storm, then the effect will be that of pure terror, and not 
that of sublimity. Asloepin|^ lion i.s sublime, and there is 
in that emotion a double filling of security and danger. If 
the lion awakes, tdiToy a^one is the rosuU, and absorbs every 
other, 

So nniveriialis fhia accompaniment of a feeling of secu- 
rity eotrocting tho feeling of danger iii every case of sub- 
limity 'iVherein terror is a constituent, that we are as much 
jnslificd in asserting that ‘ a fieeUng of security, eilhertope- 
Ititently, is tho ruling principle of the sub- 
lime,* as Burke was in his theory of terror. And we might 
define sublimity as the * effect of security / This sounds 
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riilioulous. but it conlains a portion of tbe truth, and just 
that portion oFil which Burke's celobrated theory po!»&e«*?c*8. 
If terror had been found to be an invanablo element of the 
.*»ubhnie. the eoiTeet siafeinent of the theory ‘Would have 
heou — ‘ The sublime is the cfTect of the concurrence of the 
two feelings of danger and security.’ But unfortunately 
tbero aie many cases in which no feeling of danger can be 
found to e\ii,t. Inflnity and eternity are Sublime; but «1- 
ihougli, as ho says, ‘ iiifinitv has a tendency to dll the mind 
with that :>ort of delightful horror which is the moat genuine 
I'flVct and truest test of the sublime/ yet it does not ncees* 
sanly fill the mind with horror; it may or may not, but in 
ciihcr ^ it ih vubUine. Helvctius says, ‘ When God bald. 

Lot thoro bo light, and there was light this imago is sub- 
lime. But bhould such an image inspire fear? Yea; be- 
cause It is iiece».sariiy associated in our minds with the idea 
of the Creator of such a prodigy ; and being then seized m 
an involuntary manner with a dread of the author of light, 
we fed ihe sensation oi a commencing terror.’ (On Man, 
voi. li., p. '117.) Now we contend that altluiugh fear would 
arise from such a train of thought, yet this train of thought 
IS hy no means a neenssary sequence to the image— ‘God 
yaid. Let there be light, and tliere was light.* It may or may 
iiol at iso 111 llio miiid, but the sublimity produced by the 
linage is not at all dependent upon it. Even adriiitiuig 
tliat it a necessary sequence, there are still too many 
tJiises of tip! sublime dostituto of terror, not to overturn 
Burke’s ihoory. 

Lord Knnio.N has a chapter in his ^Elements of Criticism/ 
on the sublime. lie says, ‘A beautiful object placed high^ 
iipiHvu Mig more agreeable than formerly, produces in tbfe 
spcclaior a new emotion, termed the emotion of sublimity : 
and every oihcr emotion reiemhlin^ this emotion of eleva- 
tion IS called by the same name.* Ho has here the mere 
('t,\ mological notion of sublimity as something elevated. (See ' 
l>i. i^arr's olHervalions on the derivation of sublime from 
,vf' rulnnmn, in the Appendix to Dugald Btewnit’a Pkilus, 
Z';.vv.n/.v ) That there is littlu to be learnt from such an 
.Mi.jpiiy !■'» evident. 

Mr. Knight, m hi.s ‘ Analytical inquiry into the Prinoi- 
pli s ,)»; Taste,’ puts forth the iheory that the sublime is the 
I'lh^rtof the indiionco of menta'. energy Aciliiig a sympa- 
ill. hu energy m tho mind of ilio spoclator or rouder. The 
oly'ctuui.s io tins nr« tin: same as those to Burke's theo.‘7, 
iiiiiMch, tb.ii «t om’oraccs a portion of the truth, which it 
LO:i*siituic foi the whole truth. We have otily to 
on uisiant, and numberless instances of the sublime 
iui^f 111 Nvliich no mental energy is implied. Solitude, for 
oxfiniple, is certainly sublime; so are inllnity, eiorniiy, 
Moiif Blanc, &c. Menial Energy is perhaps a more com- 
pichcnsive formula ior sublimity than terror; but it is still 
incoiuplclo; and if one instauce of sublimity can be quoted 
wliich docs not contain tho element asserted t<i oe Us 
'ruling principle,' it is obvious that the theory must be 
crroiioous. 

Jliigald Stewart’s ‘Essay on tho Sublime* is entirely 
philological, and as such alone worthy of attcnlion. 

Or. Thomas Brown combats the notion of a universal 
bubliiue, but avoids the reaV question altogether. All tfmt 
is po>itUe in his lecture on the subject is that the sublime 
and beautiful arc not two dl^tlncl classes of ernutionsrbut 
^tbe aainoclaAs, differing only in degree. ' It is/ says he. ‘dRi 
in the thermometric scale, by adding one purliuii of caloric 
after another, we arise at bisi, afiur no very long progress, 
from tile cold of freezing to the beat at winch water boils ; 
though our feelings at these two points are as diSerent as 
if they had arisen from causes that had no resemblance; 
oeitaiiily us different as our emotions of sublimity and 
beauty.’ (Lecturee on Philos, qf Mind^ Ivii.) Nothing 
can well be more erroneous than to take an analogy as a 
proof. Misled by bis analogy, Dr. Brown has falsified the 
whole nature of the sublime, (Which according to him is 
but a larger 01 ' intenser form of the beautiful, whereas it 
diifers c:»sonUally and antagonistically, lie takes tho 
insianco of a sueam gently gliding through fields rich 
with all the luxuriance of summer, oVlttshadowed at times 
by the foliage that hangs over, it from bank to batik. This 
is beautiful. He then traces it oh td a majestic river, which 
llov\;s on and deposits itself in the Opean* Here it becomes 
sublime. And this sublimity he thinks merely the last in 
the pl'ogrossive scries of emotions, as the boiling-point is 
the last in the progressive aeries of ascending heat. * If wc 
were to coiueihpralu this cutitinued progress, we should ' 


have a series of etnotiuiiR which might at cso h uioai^-nt ]>o 
similar to the premliiig iMuotnui : but which n\v»i ]t\ i.onjine 
at last so dilVcrenl from our ciirlicsl feelings, liial \\o si.'jMid 
scarcely think, of them as feelini!:s of one cltiS'^/ ( lOtd . ) 

Tho answer lo this is, that upon a similar piim ijil-j 
uualoi^tcal reasoning, you niiijlit tiuce iho‘ progiessi\c 
of feelings which the man underwent from his o;irlu>t 
childhood; and when this series had fondupied him to ilw 
gollovvs, >ou might say that his feelings at that moment 
were so different fioin his earliest feelings, that we nIioiiIiI 
scarcely think of them as feelings of one class. Probably 
not. Nor should we, in our ethical philo!>upli\, class il;e 
crimes udii^.h brought him fo the gallows, wsih the imio- 
centre which commenced the ‘progressive series’ of his 
emotions. 

The whole of Dr. Brown’s lecture on this subject is 
trivial or confused ; and hccaonte he is unable to aualysx; 
the feeling itself, ho boldly pronounces it not to bo amily>cd 
'It is the vain attempt to define what cannot be dcdiied,^ 
he says, * that has led to all tho errors and supposed iiiys'^tc 
ries in the theory of sublimtiy. Sublitiiily is not one 
emotion, but various emotions, that have u certain icseiii- 
blance— the sublime in itself is nothing; or at least u is 
only a mere name, indicative of our feeling of t!ic resem- 
blance of certain dpections of our mind, excited by objects 
material or inentaT; that agree perhaps in uo other circum- 
stance, but in that analogous undefinable emoliun which 
they excite.* We m;\iuiam,on the contrary, that sublimity 
is one ^motion, uut various sihiibr etiiutiuns. It is itself 
e(nnplex, made up of various feelings; but it is one specific 
feeling, which preservos Us characierifitic throughout the 
variou** shades of difiercncu in the objects which excite it. 
Dr. Blown thinks, because various objects, differing amongst 
each other, excite separately feelings of sublimity, that 
therefore what we call the sublime is but the geneial classi- 
fication of those feelings under one name ; as A, B, C. 1), 
and the rest, are classed under the word alphabet. Now we 
contend, and shall shortly endeavour to pro\'e, that the 
sublime, or that cmoiion which men have consented to call 
the feeling of tho sublime, is ever one, whaiover varieties of 
folding may concur with it; that is to say, whether power, 
torror, magnitude, or mental energy, together or sepaialoly, 
form constituents of each iiidividmil emotion of sublimity, 
novcriholOss there is always underneath these, orio specific 
characteristic febj^Sag which renders it nut merely an emo- 
tion of power, or terror, or magnitude, hut of sublimity. 
Thus A, the sublime, is always A. Whether the word bo 
'And, Also, Apt, All — whatever bo the sequent letters, A re- 
mains A unaltered. This one specific characteristic (A), 
which of itself constitutes the difference between an emo- 
tion of sublimity and one of terror, has been sought fur by 
most of the writers on ihe subject. Burke thought it was 
thcterriblo; Helvctius, that it was a terror just begun. 
Knight, that it was mental energy; Price agree<l with 
I Hurko ; Kamos, that it was a sense of elevation ; and Ali^oii, 

; that it was association of ideas. Only Di*. Brown was ilio 
gical enough to eVdSs tho repetition of one feeling us a 
number of different feelings resembling each other. Fiml- 
ing that A was sometimes followed by Iso. pU and IL as 
well as by mf, ho declared that tho A in these words 'a. id, 
also, apt, air was not the same letter, but merely icsemhUd 
each other. Bui this is a consequonco of his dv>gmaof tli-.* 
similarity of the sublime and beautiful, which he declares to 
dillcr only in degreey whcicas they differ in kind; and of 
his notion of a •progressive series/ whereby the oceTin and 
strtnimlct excite the same class df enmtions. 

Mr. Altson’a * Essays on the Principles of Taste* avoid 
the Toal question of sublimity, and the same must be auid 
of his eloquent reviewer Ffancia JefTrey, wlwo sums up lli^ 
theory in these words: ‘The emotion.s which we experience 
from the curitemplatioa of sublimity or beauty aro not pro- 
(lulled by any physical or intrinsic qusBty in the objects 
itihich we contemplate ; but by the v^colleotion or coiucp- 
tjon of o/Acr objects which afe {Issoeiated in our imagina- 
'tions with those before us, and eohi^i^dontly suggested by 
their appearaiu o, and which ate int^teiting or a'ncciing, on 
the Oomtnoii and iamlliar prini^ipld of being tho natural ob- 
jects of love, or of pity, or bf fear or veneration, or sumo 
01 her common and lively sensation of the miml.’ (Edin. 
Pfiv., vol. xviii., p. 1.) - 

The first part of this passage is either a truism or an ab- 
surdity. A truUm, if it be meant to state that as a mere 
sensation (without any respect to all tho sentient being had 
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previously imdor^one* ami which that sensation would ne- 
cessarily excite) an object in it>»elf is not sublime (a truism 
however w'hich Mr. Ahson asserts to be the conchisioii on 
which his speculations rest: chap, v., see. 6), An absurdity, 
it* it he meant to state that ah object has no intrinsic quality 
capable of exciting tliat emotion. The size of a rock» for 
instance, is tlu? condition of its sublimity; so with the cala- 
lact — make it a waterfall, and it ceases to bo sublime, yet 
this difference of site is surely an intrinsic quality in the 
object which excites the emotion? 

The fundamental principle of Mr. Alison’s thcoi 7 is 
‘that all objects are beautiful or sublime which signify or 
suggest to us :some simple emotion of love, pity^ terror, or 
any* other social or selfish affection of our nature ; and that 
the beauty or sublimity which we ascribe to them consists 
eniindy in the ])()iver they have acquired by association or 
otlierwise of remindin'; us of the proper objects of these 
familiar affections.* and Alison's /’*w«yA', i.) 

This theory is in the highest degree laguo. It does not 
discriminate what constitutes the sublime — it does nut 
analyse that complex emotion and draw forth its charac- 
Teristic, and moreover in iu sweeping generality includes 
Tupch that it cannot apply to. All objects which excite 
tiM ior are not beautiful nor sublime ; neither are all objects 
^Nhich excite pity beautiful, and so of rest. To di.'^cri* 
miiiatc those which are from those wliicli arc not, is impos- 
sible on this theory. To resolve the emotion of sublimity 
into a.ssoc.tation of ideas, is to say that this special emotion 
is resolvable into the general law of the human mind, but 
to avoid an analysis or charac. eristic statement of this spe- 
cial emohon aliogetbor. It is saying that theft is a crime, 
and refernble to the general law of cnrninalily, without once 
dcmarcaling what constitutes theft as a crime, distinguished 
from murder as a crime. Attraction is the law which regu- 
lates the descent of an apple, and association of ideas in 
like manner is the law which regulates the operation of 
nioinoryaud the flights of imagination ; yet as moniory and 
imagination are distinct from the general law, as well as 
from each other, so also is the emotion of sublimity distinct 
from the emotion of hatred or beauty. Burke. Knight, 
Kumch, and Price endeavoured to asccruln this distinction. 
Brown overlooked it, and Alison evades it. Had the special 
law of sublimity been found, and it was then attempted to 
be classed in its relation to the general law of the mind, 
the efforts of Mr. Alison and Mr* Jeffrey %vould have been 
or great importance ; but in the meanwhile it was assumed. 

It appears to us that the true method of attaining the 
knuwlengc of this special law of emotion, is the method of 
all ]isychblogical inquiries, viz. induction. Before attempt- 
ing to detect the law which regulates it, we must collect 
ali, or a vast number of laslances of the sublime, pd analys- 
ing the elements of each case, endeavour to discover 'jne 
primal clement which is invariably a constituent of the 
emotion, and witliout which all the other constituents would 
not be able to form that special emotion of flubllmiCy. 

In noticing the theories of former writers w’e have found 
their inductions imperfect; they have selected loo few in- 
htancc.s, and consequently when we came to select other.s, 
ihfse theories were subverted by the mere statement of 
tbuni. It wns sufficient to disprove the theory of terror, to 
cpit^tc one instance wherein the terrible had no place, and 
the same with the theory of mental energj-. But these theo- 
ries, though incomplete, contain much that is true in their 
analysis. 

In proposing a new theory, founded on a wider range of 
induction, we may obser\*e that if any one instance of the 
universally acknowledged sublime can be found in which 
no such element (as tlie one we assert to bo the ruling prin- 
cq)le) be delected, then that single instance is a proof of the 
incompleteness of our theory, and a more extensive induc- 
tion will he necessar}'. 

It will be necessary Ibr the sake ef dearness to make use 
of purely mental rUstinctlons in treating this subject, 
though they are liable to be misinteirpi'eted as real dlstinc- 
tious ; accordingly we divide the quesEtbn ot the stiblime 
into throe The material suhlime^dr the subhme of 
nature, 2., The moral sublime— or the sublime in human 
actions and ideas. .1. The emotion of subltmity» which these 
extornu) things e.xcite in us — or that feeling in the mind 
which gives to certain phenomena of nature, or. deeds of 
mani the. attribute of sublimity. Speaking the 

excithig cause of sublimity i.s vastness ; speaking mtfjeo 
tipeljff the emotion excited is a sense of insignificance. 


I. The material sublime. E.xamine every case of material 
sublimity, and the most primitivu fact will be found to be 
vastness; whatever feelings may simultaneously concur, 
this of vastne^s is invariublo. Mere vastness is sublime. 
Vastness eitlier of form or of power. Hampstead llcath is 
not sublinie, hut Mont Blano is. The Thames is not sub- 
lime, but the ocean is. Yet to show how little terror has to 
do with the emotion, we all know that there is us much 
danger on tbeThaine.s as on the ocean when it is cairn. 
Solitude is .sublime — because it is tast, that is, indefinite. 
But solitude in a room or garden is not sublime. A cata- 
met is sublime, but not u waterfall, yet the one is only larger 
than the other. I^onginus has remarked that the sight of 
a small firo produces no emotinn, but that the boiling fur- 
naces of iKtna, pouring out whole rivers of liquid tlame, is 
sublime. Burke roiuurks that all general privations are 
siiblmic because terrible, such as vacuity, darkness, solitude, 
and Mlonce. Bur they arc sublime because vast, not becau'ae 
teriHble ; for they arc not necessarily terrible, and they arc 
necessarily va.st, ludcfiiiite. 

Those instances are sulficiout to illustrate the principle. 
It wiU be observed that t hero arc some which sc«m mure 
naturally to derive their .subliiuiiy fivin terror than from 
vastness, as /Ktna for example. But our object was to show 
that vasiiiGHS was ahvays a constituent, even when other 
eiivotions came into play ; and as we have already Mcen in- 
stances where terror does not form one constituent, and that 
when it does form one, it is «till accompanied by vastness, 
so we pro\o vhereby that vastness is the more general fact. 
Vastness is sublime as vastness; but terror is not huhlimc 
as terror. The difference between a .shower and ii stoim is 
purely quaiiMtative, yet the storm alone is Mihlirne. 

11. The Moral sublime, It is obvious that the moral 
sublime must differ from the malcntil sublime in proportion 
as mind and inaltcr differ. Hence vaslnes*, which in the 
external world is superficial (hi extemo). in the im-rnl world 
becomes intense {in tntert^o). Intensity of will equals \a‘sl- 
ness of form or power. vMcrc intensity is .sufiicieiii to jno- 
duoe the sublime. QSdipus is sublime. Lear, wlio appeals 
to the heavens, ‘ for iliey aie old* like him, is hublime, from 
the very inlonsity of his sufferings and his passions. Lady 
Macbeth is sublkne from the mteUsUy of her nuU, which 
crushes every female feeling for the attainment of her objocl. 
Scmvola with his hand in the burning coals exhibits an in- 
tensity of will which is sublime. So the colchialed ‘ quM 
mourut* of Horace in Corneille’s tragedy, where a faihcr’.s 
love is conquered bva more intense finding of the honour of 
his country. It will be difficult to find terror as an element 
of these cases of the subUme. Mr. Knight’s ‘ mental energy* 
has here more truth; but tbcugb a satisfactory ex[)lana- 
tion of the moral sublime, yet it will not apply to the ma- 
terial sublime. 

Such appear to us to be the objective qualities of su- 
blimity, but the peculiar emotion they excite bus hillicr'o 
been tlioiight undellnablc: we shall nevertheless attempt iU 

HI. The emotion of sublimity. As m cousulering objec- 
tively overy case of material or moral sublimity, we found 
as the primary and invariable fact vustncbs or intensity, so 
in considering subjectively every case of sublimity a.s nil 
emolioo, we shall find the primary and invariable fact to be 
a sui.se of our own insignificance; of our inferiority to the 
object, or to the will which prompted the deed ; and 
aenso of inferiority has guided mankind in the employrnciit 
of a word expressing elevation for sublimity. Mere vastness 
excites this emotion by exciting a eoiTc.spundiiig scmuto of 
our smallness, Mere intensity excites this emotion by ex- 
citing a corresponding sense of our feebleness. Vary the 
objects— vary the emotions os you may, there will invariably 
be this one feeling of comparative insignificance. Take us 
an example tJie sublime words of Scripture, * 1 am the High 
and the Lofty Oiui, who inhabitetli oteinity.’ Nothing 
can ex!oeed the grandeur of that idea, and he who conceives 
it conceives also, at the same time, the corresponding idea 
of Ilia own small and ffaite nature. ]n the violent dashing 
of a cataract, in the roar of the ocean, in the violence of the 
sloripi or in the mystic quiet of Mont Blanc proserving 
iU calm amidst all the storma that play around it, or in the 
concentrated will of a Semyota, Horace, Brutus, or (Edipus, 
ill all those cases we are movixi by a vivid feeling of some 
greater power than our own, or tfome will more cajiabte of 
suffering, more vast in its strength than our feeble v^lcillat- 
ing will. It is from this reason that an iroaginativo mind 
experiences more emotions , of sublimity than another. Jn 
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proportion as wc comprehend the majesty of nature, or the 
amount of sclf-sacrifice m an heroic action, wc comprehend 
our own inferiority to ihom. 

To lake another instanpc of the sublime — a slecpinij lion. 
Tlic grandeur of the lion arises from his known courage 
and {;>;)wer. lie has an intensity of will, and of strength to 
excc/iVe that will, which we led immensely to exceed our 
own. Dut a caged hon is no lon ggjjj jHubhme. And why? 
llecausc ho is conrjULMod. Man Imsaonquered und caged 
him. His boasted will and slrenglli have not availed him 
against the p<»\ver of man. Oar feeling of inferiority has 
vanished. Had the lion'lamers Van Amhurgh, Murun, See. 
seen a sleepiiig lion, they would have iwobably fdU liulo 
emotion of suhlimity. 

VVluMi Mr. Knight says that the sublime is the effect of 
mental energy exeiiiug a sympachetie energy in the mind 
of the spectator or reader, he mistakes a frequent effect for 
llic cause. Sympathetic energy often follows an emotion of 
sublimity, but not always. It docs nut follow iho emotion 
of sublimity produced by inHinty, eternity, night, or the 
emotion excited hy the passage, * God said, Let there be light, 
and there was liglil.* So far then from * hlUng the reader 
w'ith a glor)ing and .sen.-^o of inward greatness,* as 
ginus and Kmght assert — it fills liiixi with a sense of weak- 
ness and inferiority. Wo admit that any manifestation is 
delightful for its own sake, but this .syinpathottc delight is a 
principlL* of human nature which does hot come within the 
question of the sublime. But whether sympathetic energy 
follow the emotion of the sublime or nut, it is never the 
cause lif that emotion. 

Dr. Brown, Mr. Ahsori, and Mr. Jeffrey contend for tho 
ideitiiiy of tlie sublime, beautiful, and picturesque, led 
thereto by their resolving them into association of ideas, in- 
stead of distinguishing them as special emotions. W** con- 
teml tint the suhlime and the beautiful arc two vet* v d is* 
and dissimilar emotions. The beautiful is founded on 
^motions of (lie pleasurable, and its varieties are os infinite 
IS tin v arieties of objects which e.Ncite pleasurable emotions. 
'i ltd Miblinn* is founded on an emotion ofour insignificance, : 
.iiid its varieties are as liniUed as the varieties of objects I 
whu'b ex<'Ue tho fooling of insignificance* The beautiful j 
tb'-y ngUtlv as-ert to bo the princMple of suggesting homo ' 
pa'll or posiatblo euioiuui uf some sentioni being ; but they 
iiii» wrung in assei ung the sublime lobe the same principle, 
for the -usdnvK; is nut founded on any past and pleasurable 
\v)i:eli the object may excite the ruddy check of 
a suggests the pleasurable emotions of health and 
voutb, and therefore is beautiful), but U founded on the 
<iouble feeling of power and insignificance. This omution 
in vy bn ploiu^urahle, as almost all emotions are, but the 
pleasure derived from the manifestation of power is not the 
fiiuiubition of the emotion. The sublime and the beautiful 
are idenlilied in the more general law of the association of 
ideas. 

In conclu.sion we may thus sum up our theory. The in- 
variable condition of sublimity in objects, either material or 
moral, is vastness or intensity. The invariable condition of 
the emotion uf suhlimity —that which distinguishes this 
emotion from every other emotion — is a comprehension of 
this va-^tne^s with a simultaneous feeling of our own coin- 
parativo insignificance, together with a concomitant sonsoof 
ju'csont security from any danger which might result from 
this superior pow'er. The antithesis to the emotion of sub- 
limity is the emotion of contempt. 

Slj BM AlllN E DESCENT. Much ingenuity lias boon 
devoted from an early period to the coiUrivauco of apparatus 
for enabling men to dive, or descend beneath the surlace of 
water, to a greater depth, for a longer space of limo, and with 
less exertion and danger, than is possible by tho unassisted 
powers of the body. The fatal consequences of continued 
submersion liave been described under Asphyxia [vol. ii., 
p. 490], and Drowning [vol. ix., p. 157]; and- from the 
facts there stated it la evident that about half ft minute is 
the longest period during which most individuals can safely 
remain under water, without some provision lor the supply 
of air for rbspimtiou. jSxpdrienceil divers may remain 
under water much longer, though hot without great and 
)»ainful exertion ; but the longest period of submersion, with 
u few extraordinary exceptions, does not oxoeod two minutes ; 
a space of time tod brief to allow the petforruttnee of any but 
the ^itupIest operations beneath the surlhco of tlie witter.^ 
The pearl-fishery affords the most prominent example of 
tho cmptoymeiit of divers unassisted by apparatus for pro- 


viding a supply of air. Tho nindo of i\i\'\w\r uvloptc-l, .ind 
llio effects uf protim lnd submorsiun upon ihc diwvs, ait; 
described under Pkahl Fisukry [\o1. mu., p. Pro- 

fessor Bcckmanu alludes to iho employmenl of divors m 
antient limes 1o assist in r.iismg anchors, in rf»;oM‘ru\^ 
goods from wrecks, or such us hud been thrown ovei board 
in times of danger, and'm destroying the works and ships 
of tho enemy in time of war, a.i well as in fishing for pt ails ; 
but some of the statements fpioted by liiiu aie evidently 
niucli exaggerated, as they speak of di\or» remaining for 
hours tinder water. Six minutes U about the lungi st time 
of submersion uf which any authentic account has appeared 
in modern limes. [Pkarl Fishicry ] 

Dr* Halley, in a paper pnnicd in No. 3 19 of the rhib)\tk~ 
phical Tranmctiuns tvul. xxix., p. 492), entitled ‘ The Art 
of Living under Water,’ observes that the divers for sponges 
in the Archijiubigo were accustomed to take down in their 
mouths a piece of sponge soaked in oil, by which they were 
enabled to dive for a longer period than without it. As tho 
bulk of the sponge must diminish the quantity of air winch 
the diver could contain in his mouth, it does not appear pio- 
bable that this practice could u&sUt res p nation. It has been 
more recently e.xplained {Envij, Brit., art * liiving') as a 
means fur assisting the diver to seo when under water. In 
still water light is irarismilted freely to a great d.jptli ; but 
when tho surface is disturbed by waves, it is inucliob-^ 
strucled. To ensure a good light, wbudi may unable ibo 
diver to find the objects uf his seuich without delay, it is 
stated that he ejects a liUle oil from the sponge; and tins 
oil rising to the surface, and spreading upon it, calms the 
waves in a motit remarkable manner, and occa>ions a bril- 
liant light el the bottom. 

In connection with diving by the unassi-jted powers of ibe 
body, allusion may be made to a curious and imporliuii facL 
related in the Encycloiiaidiii Britanaica, on the authorityuf 
Professor Faraday, to whom it was fir.^t noticed by a gentle- 
man connected with the Asiatic Society. The lungs arc, in 
their natural state, charged with a large quantity id’ mipiire 
air; this being a portion of tho carbonic add gu.s whidi is 
formed during respiration, hut which, after each oxpiialinn, 
remains liKlgcd in the involvetl passages of the pulmonary 
vessels. By breathing hard for a short time, as a person 
does after violent e.xcidse, this impure air is expelled, and 
its place is supplied by pure atmospheric air, by which a 
person will be tu^Jed to noUi hi.s breath much longer than 
witlfbut such precaution. The writer states that although 
he could only hold breath, after breathing in the ordinary u ay, 
for about three-quarters of a minute, and that with gicar 
difficulty, he felt no inconvenience, after making eight uv 
ten forced respirations lo dear tho lungs, until tho numtli 
and nostrils had been closed more tlian a minute und a half ; 
and that he continued to hold breath to tho end of the 
second minute. A knowledge of this fact may in many 
cases be uf great importance, us it may enable a diver tu re- 
main under water at least twice as long as he oUivi m i>o 
could do. It is suggested that possibly the exertion of 
swimming may have the effect of occasioning the luM^^. to 
be cleared; so that persons accustomed to diving may 
unconsciously avail Iheinstdves of this pronaralory mea- 
sure. 

Another important fact, related in the same woik, in- 
dicates the advantage of breathing condensed air, and 
thereby obtiiining a larger supply of oxyiren in the i-amo 
bulk than with air of the ordinary pre.'SMire. Al'lei one of 
the disastrous occurrences at the works of the Tlnuii'-'i 
Tunnd, Mr. Brunei, the engineer, dcaceiided in a tbvmg- 
beil to examine the bleach made by the irruption of tin- 
river into the tunnel. The bell descended to the mouih i.C 
the opening, adeptU of about thirty feel ; but the bi-cach was 
too mirrow lo allow it to go lower, in order lliat the 
and other works, whicli lay eight or ten feet deeper, minlit 
bo examined from the bell. Brunei therefore look hold of 
a rope, and dived below tho bell for the purpose. Alier ho 
had remained underwater about two minutes, his companion 
in the bell became alarmwl, and gave a signal which occa- 
sioned Brunei to rise. On doing so he was surprl^cd to 
ffnd how much time had elapsicd; and, on repeating tli«- 
exporinient, he ascertained that he could with case remutu 
fully two rain ute.s under water; a circvmiatanco accoimied 
for by the condensation of the air in the hdl, fi om which 
his lungs wort* supplied by the pressuro of a column of 
water nearly thirty feet higli, which would condenvo ihc uir 
into little more than one half of its ut^ual bulk. 
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Many plans weie su'Jtfestuj’ r.>i- onablinsj person'^ to ro- 
I'laiii lur a loii^u’ peripJ ’.hhUt walorihan i.-. by the 

iialunU powors of llu? lio'ly, lon^ belbr*’ i \loiisivc use was 
mail'* of any of tliou). Kcckmanii allu'U"' to ti pa-^saj^o of 
Arislollo fprobloin x\xii . J wiiioli has bocn suppo^-d to 
ititioiiite that in his lim»i divora used a kind of Uetllc to 
ouahlti ihiMii to coutluue h»nger utidor water; but this pas- 
sage is variuusH reiKlcrod by didereut tiunsUtor.s, and 
Jhii’kiijunn ay>poara to place liillc reliance upon it. He 
.slates that tbe oldest infonnatiou wo have respoolinvx the 
nso jd* the diving-bell in Kuvopc is that of John Tiiisniei*. 
quoted by 1*. (fuspar Schott. It occurs in the *Tecbaica 
Cuviosa. sivo Miiabdia Arli9,’&c. of Schott, which was pub- 
lished at Niirnberir, in lih. vi., cap. ix.* p. 393, and is 
token f! 4 >ni the ‘ Opusculum do Motn CLdorrirno ' of Tais- 
iiicr, w!)v) sa}£-, ‘Were the ignorant vulgar told that onO 
could descend to the b-dtorii of iho Rhine, in the fuidat of 
the water, wiiliout wettiu" one’s clothes or any part of one’s 
body, and e\cn «-*Avvy a lighted caudle to (lie bottom of the 
wa it' , tho\ wouhlri insider it a.saUogcihti* ridiculous and im- 
fnvsiblc Thill however I saw done at Toledo in Spain, in 
fi’c >c:ir l.Nris, befon-o the emperor Charles V. and almoai 
h n inon^and spectators. The oxperiuiont was mode by two 
Ci-c'.'k^ who, taking a very large kettle suspended by ropes 
wnb the mouth downwarda, Hxed boains and planks in the 
)r..‘ldli» of Its concavity, i.iion wduch they placed themselves, 
lo . eti'tM with a candle. The kettle was f quipobied by moans 
•d 11 id fixed round its mouth, so that w lieu let down towards 
the water no part of its circumh rencu should touch the 
water sooner than another, ehc lUo water might easily have 
ovoicouio the air included in ii, and have concerted it into 
looisi \i\poui '* Schott calls the muchino described* • Ca- 
cabas aqnaticns,' or an ‘ aquatic kettle;’ but he also de- 
sonhes an nppaiatus called * JjOrica aqnatica,* or ‘ aquatic 
ariuouv,’ which would enable those who were covered with 
it low^alk uudor water* and which he seems to prefer to the 
‘ '•acjibus aquaticus’ previously described.t This appaiatus 
is s c.prcscnled iri plate 31 of Scholl’s w^ork, which shows a 
ni.ui walking into the water with a covering like a small 
<\i\.ug-ht'U over his head, descending nearly to his feet* 

III Kngland, wiihout nolicing tbe supposcol contrivance of 
u diMiig-nvarhiuc by Roger Bacon, it is evident that the 
div-isg hell was known at an early period. It is uieniionetl 
by Lotd Hacon (Nwum Organvmt Hb, ii., } 50; and Phof^ 
H'hiu vaUniversit p. 702) as a machine vued to assist persons 
l.ilx uriiig under water upon wrecks, by ntfnrding a reservoir 
.)* :jr to which they might resort whenever they required 
lo i -ke breath. 

Soiiuj curious inforinalion on submarine operations is 
p/.vcii in the posthcript to a little volume published at Bdin- 
V»ui;-li, m 1638, by George Siuclar, •sometime Professor of 
Philosophy in the College of Glasgow,’ entitled' The IMn- 
cipb 5 of .^slnmoinv and Ntuigaiion.’ The postscript con- 
15101-. ;in actiouut ot* how ‘ to bnoy up a ship of any burden, 
l.'ou'i the ground of the sea,’ and Htates that among thu.se i 
u iui Imd. in this nation, attempted to recover property from 
wiveks by diving, was the late Marquw of Argj'le, ‘ who, 
i'.iiYji.t? obiainod a patent from iho king, of one of the 
S;j;inish Arnuido, which was sunk ,jin the Isle of Mulh anno 
l.:is.s, employed James Calquhouri, of Glasgow, a mad of 
.‘- M'juiar knowledge and skill in all mcehaniciil arts and 
c.riKes.’ ‘Tins man,* ho proceeds* * nor knowing Uie 
diviu . -boll, went down several times, the air fhxn above 
bc.ug conmiuuicalcd to his lungs by a long pipe of leather, 
lie uul> viewed and surveyed tbe ship, but 1 suppose bu 03 rcd 
luuluug up.’ Siuclar subsequently states that about 1664 
the y^lheu) late I-rtird Argyle employed aft ingenwws geritle- 
maii, the laird of Mclgira, who wept down with a diving- 
ball and got up three guns. A third and mote successful 
trial was made, he says* several yhars after} itnd, still lator« 
one Captain Smith was so con ftdcot nf obtaining thfeguld 
supposed to be lo.st with the ship, that he wouTd ttot Admit 
a ro- partner in the enterprise; which howiver efetwe to 
r.oilung. Sincltu- pioposed lo raise wrecks by the buojancy 
c.furkaur boxes, omm al tbe botiOirt, whibh were to be sunk 
fiul of WaUir. and ibon (Hied with air eithi^. by ending 
down Vx'i^is of air ; by bellows and a long tube ; Or otherwise. 
He alludes to the occasional use of casks for the phfposA of 

• We qimU' from iho trsnfttnUon in ihtx Ku^UM) iMlltiojn of kw!kma»a*$ 

• lU'Jloiy of luvciitsoiH,* t.y WIHtew JoliOKiope, htM^nd «(M(ion, 1614/^ vol. («, p. 

^ 11 Id \vor»U ai'i* ; ‘ i.oi/njA ittelior rst a’la jUh. tx Ftxnchcu KSiilejo 
viup'^nil IMtttui b'chPvmteiNSln Dfijciis. MttUicmalM'is/ I'mi 12, i)rc^. IS, 


raising vessels, and explains why, when at a great dcptli, 
they 01*0 liable to be crusheil by the pies.sure of the water, 
showing that, by allowing iho water to enter by a hole in 
the loiVer part of the cask, it would so couiprcss the air as 
to produce an equilibrium of pressure, and thereby preserve 
it from fracture.* About iho Ume ihat the work above quoted 
wits published, William Phips, who subsefiuently became 
governor of NW En^fcd, attempted to raise treasure from 
the wreck of a Spanish' sliq) Biuik on the coast of Htspa> 
niola. What was the precise chaructor of his apparaiiis, wo 
are not informed. His earliest experiments failed, but ho 
was so confident of success, that he sought for assistance lo 
enable Inm to prosecute his scheme, lie al length obtained 
the patronage of the Duke (‘f AUn-naarle, son of the celo- 
bruled Monk, and in 1687, after many dilUcnlties, ho suc- 
ceeded in raising a large quantity of treasure, Wiih which 
he returned to England; where he was honoured with 
knighthood for his enterprise. Most uccounU state that Uio 
property ho recovered amounted to 201 j,(» 0U^. ; but in the 
‘ tifo of Sir William Phips,* published aMonymou^ly m 
1697, but attributed to Increase Mat her, it is stated .i.s 
300*000/. It is nuneeessury to cite further instances of the 
uae of diving ap])aratus, or to notice oilier euily mithors who 
have mentioned tbe diving-bell, excepting lo observe thiii 
Beckmann alludes to engravings m odituuis of Vegeiiu.s on 
(he arc of war, published in 1511 and 1 532, represeu ring a 
diver with a cap, from which rises a lung leathern pipe, ter- 
minating in an opening which floats upon tho surfueo of 
the W'litor; and to a figure published in a work on foiiiiiea- 
tion,by Lorini, in I60f, which nearly resembles the modern 
diving-ball, Beckmann considers the insonion of the for- 
mer us a proof that Iho person who drew tlu iii was no! 
acquahited with the diving-boll, which he would otlici' 
wise have delineated. The machrnc de.scrihed by Toinu 
consists of • a square box bound round with iron, wlncb is 
Airnishod with windows, and hat a stool allixod to it tor the 
diver.* Lorini, who was an Italiiin, does not lay claim lo 
the inveliiion of this apparatus. 

Dr. Halley, ui the paper hoforo alluded to, in No. .'149 of 
tbe * Philosophical Transactions*’ describes the defects of 
the diving-bell* as previously used, and suggests a remedy 
for thorn. This paper alone would be sulliclciit, althougii 
it does not enter into the early liistory of the macliino, to 
contradict the erroneous statement whicli has heeii rnailc to 
the effect that Holli^ was tho inventor of the divitig-hcll. 

In its simplest fmm the diving-bcU is a strong heavy 
vessel of wood or metal, made perfecily air and water tight 
at the top and aides, but open at the bottom. If siicli a 
vessel be gradually lowoired into tlu? water, in a perfectly 
horizontal position, iha air which it contains cannot escape, 
aiid therefore the vessel cannot boiMime full of water. Tins 
may be veadily iiln&trated by plunging a glass tumbler, m 
an inverted position, into a vessel of waier, and plocing ;i 
bit of cork, or any other substance which will lloat on the 
surface of the water, under tho glass. If a bit of burinrur 
mutter be laid upon the cork-floab it will be seen liiat it 
continues burning, although tho glass and ail that it eon- 
taius be plunged far beneath the water ; thereby proving 
that the upper part of the Cavity of the glass is occupied by 
air, and not by water. In thU experiment however it wdl 
bu observed ihat the water does fill a small part of the 
cavity of tho glass, and tiiat it rises mure into it when it is 
plunged to a considerable depth than when the rim is only 
just immersed beneath the surface. This is occasioned by 
the condcnsalion of the air contained in tho glass* which, 
being very tidastio and oomprossible, is condensed into a 
smaller apai^e by the pressure of the superincumbent water, 
when the glass is plunged to a considerable depth, than it 
will nCcupy under the ordinary pressure of the atiiiosphero. 
Where the divihg'^lmU is Ibr deacendifig to a very small 
depth, as the pressure of the water is small, it will not rise 
ill the'bell to a suHlcibot height to be inconvenient ; but at 
the depth of thirty-threA feet the pressure is so great as to com- 
n'ress the air into one-half Us original volume, so that tho 
Ibil will become half full of water; and at a greater depth 
WiR ^ ^ni more compressed, atid tile water will rise 
p^pbrtldhAtjlA^ higher in the belh This condensation of the 
gir does hpt^drterially Interfere witli rospiration, provided 
theddSiAflt m the bell be very gradual, as the air then iii- 

* quotiM not from thio work, but Com cun i>ul)lis)inl at RoUor- 

Sani. in 1669. eaUtl«a* i;. Hiiiclari Ava iiovar ot (travltaiM ri LevUniw;' 

lyom wlii«h, h« MtaioM, tho il«»i:riplion ufUis Ulviuu bell nttsUAiiSiCiiOfd into 
Stitfin’s ' Colloiilum Ourloimta.* ^ 
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sinuates iNclf into tho cavities of Iho Iwily and balances tlu* 
prc'^surc from without. The principal effect of iho increased 
pre-sure is a pain in the ears orcHhionod by the ' iicurn- 
stance that the Kai»ta«‘hiau tube does not allow the con- 
den'^ed air immeiliutely to find lU way into the cavities of 
the car, so that the pressure- eii the outside of iho tympanum 
is, for a lime, unbalanceil by a corresponding pressuro from 
wiibin, and occasions a sensation like that of having quilU 
forced into the cars. Tliis continues until tho pross\ir0 of 
tbe air in tbo inouili, which at first has a tendency to keep 
the aperture of tbu Kusiaehian lube closed, forces it open; 
an union which is accompanied by a noise like a slight ex- 
ph)‘'i')M. The comlensed air then enters the interior cavities 
of the car, and, b\ restoring |bc equilibrium of pressure on 
each siile of ilic tyinp.ininn, removes ibo pain; which will 
rotinu, and be reinediod in the' same manner, if the bell 
shoiihl dt'seond to a greater deptit. But while the mere 
c uidni^iation of the air in tho bell does not render it unfit 
for respiration, it would soon become so If no means were 
provided for renewing it from time to time, as it becomes 
vitiated by re]ioated respiration. The inipruvements in* 
veui(?d by Dr. Ilnlloy provided a remedy fbr this incon- 
venience, and for lliat of the contracted space lel't free from 
water, when, by bcMug at a great depth, the air is compressed 
into a small volume, by affording a convenient means of 
supplying live Ik U with any required quantity of fresli air, 
without raismg it to the surface. 

The b(dl u^^ed tiy Dr. Hidley was of wood, in the form of 
a truncated cone, five feet ui diamoter at the bottom, and 
thri‘0 fi'ct at llie lop, and containing about sixty cubic feet, 
I'liis was coated with lead, and so weighted about the lower 
pari thai it would sink wlule empty, and Would always re- 
luuin in its ] -roper position; that is, with the large open end 
dowuwardi-., with iu rim parallel with the horizon. In the 
t'-fp of the bcdl was a very strong gla‘^s window, and a cock, 
b) '»i cniiig which the foul air might be allowed escape. 
.>iniut a y.iid liclow tbo mouth of the bell was saspendod a 
skigi\ so weighted that it might hang sloadiiy. Tlie whole 
tnipaiaius was suspended from ii sp»ti aitach«?d to the mast 
ni'a ship, and provided wuih tarkhj by which the hell might 
be rai-ed or lovveicd, ;\u<l thf April might bo -slpng round so 
a.s o'ltier to i-iiiry tb<i h' H .over the bull of the vessel, or lo 
MU'prud 11 f'liai ot her si<lc-. The apparatus for conveying 
MU* to the di' 5.1^ -hell eunsistod of two barrels, holding thirty- 
^i’v 'ih.U'% <Meh, weighted with lead lo make them sink 
Mjuli's. Ilach of thcM? had an open bung-hole in the lower 
...I, lo iillow water to enter during their dcscenf, sons to 
it.iidcuM* tin; air in the luauner describtMl when explaining 
\\u‘ principlc'i of the diviui'-bell itself. There wan also a 
hole in IIm' upper end of each, to which was fiilcfl an air- 
tight leathern hose, long enough lo full below the bottom of 
the barrel, and luivirig its loose end so weighted that it 
would fall UcUiiially into that position. These air-barrels 
wore attached to tackle, by which, with the ea.sy labour of 
two moil, they might be made to rise and fall alternately, 
like two buckets in a well; and, by linos attached to the 
lower edge of the boll, they were so guided in thou* descent 
that the iriouih of the hoso always came directly lo ll|c hand 
of u man who stood upon the stage suspended from it. As 
the aperture*? of tho hoso wore, during their descent, tdway.s 
below tbo level of the barrels, no air could escape from them ; 
but when they wore turned up by the attendant, so as to bo 
.'‘b»,'vo the level of the water in the baitois, the lur rushed 
out with great force info the bell, the Wrcls becoming at 
the same lirm* full «if water. By sending down these air- 
biirrcls in rapid succession, the air in the handl Was kept in 
so pure a state that five persons nmiained in the bell, at a 
depth of nine or ten fathoms, for more than an hour ami a 
half at a time, without injurious consequences ; and Ifalley 
states that he could have remained iboro frS long as he 
pleased, for anything that appearcif to ihp contrary. In 
addition to this, by ibo copto«3 supply of a}ir adptitted 
during (be descent, the bell was kept constantly full of air, 
and the water w»as prevented from enlfirihg to any incon- 
venioiu extent. Hnljey observed that it was necessary to be 
let down gradually at first, and to pails0 at the depth of 
about twelve foet, to drive out, by the admission of a supply 
of air, tho watej* which had entered the balk Wlion the 
diving-bell was arrived at tho required depth, \\9 let put, by 
the c.ock in the top of the bell, a (|uautUy of hot impure air, 
equal to the quantity of fresh air admilted from tlto baiTelsi 
This foul air rushed up bronoi the valve with ifuch force us to 
cover the surface of the sea with a white foam* So perfect 


was the action of thi.s apparnlus, that HalU-y -av'; \y. . onl.l, 
by reinovitig tho luuigi’.g lay tlu: botioiii oi' n,,. 

so far dry. within tho ciicu.i ol’ ibc bell, as wjI u» oo 
shoes thereon. When ilm v-c.-i was dear, and C'^icc -anv 
when the sun shone, sutiicK-ui light was irausm.uul 
allow a person in tb« bell lo write or read : and w lii n lb - 
Sea was troubled and lluck, which orc.isioiiccl the bell to I v 
us dark os night, a candle was burnt m it. Ilullcy ''lonc 
times sent up ordcr.s with the empty air-harrel', wnlmg 
them with an iron pen on plates of lead. Having, b\ tlu sii 
ingenious contrivances, removed the principtl diUiculti.s 
attending the use of the diving-bell, Halley ha-.-iiw Us ex- 
tensive utility. He ol>s.erves, ‘This I lake to bci an 
lion applicable to various u-scs, »?uch as fishing for jv ail, 
diving for coral, sponges, and the like, in far gn-alcr . 
than has hitherto been thought pusbible. AL^o t o tii'* 
fitting and plaining of lie foumhitioiis of moles, brulf^ts, 
&C. upon rocky bottoms ; and for tbo cleaning and st rub- 
bingtif ships* bottoms when foul, in calm weaiher at 
* But,* he add.s, * as 1 have no cxptirience of tbewi maltcf -. I 
leave them to those that please to try.* To scieral of tu.-su 
purposes the diving-bell has, since tho date of tiii.-* paj \*r 
(1717), been applied with great advantage. 

In' 17:}2 a communication was made lo tho * Philo^ ' ii’ \d 
Transactions/ No. 444, vol. xxxix., p. 377, h\ M.uljii Tne- 
wald, ‘Captain of Mechanics, and nv.htury .uN'liittet to In*- 
Swedish majesty/ respecting an imiirovcment nf the divinii- 
bell. He had the sole pn\ lU'go of diving up->u the c.)a^^s of 
tho Baltic belonging to iho king of Sweden; and he ox- 
pre.sses hia opinion, founded on mwch expciienco, lh.it n ) 
apparatus but that on the principle of the ‘camp.inn urnn^- 
luria/ or diVing-bell, coujd be safely used at gieat dcoih--. 

letter meniicns a man, then :-ixty-ihr.?e vcais old, \ih.> 
had followed the business of diving with tlu.* cunnu ui 
diving-bell ever since he was twenty. Tiieivald s diviiip- 
bcll was of copper, tinned inside, smaller than that of Dr. 
Halley, and managed by two men. A .stage for the divci i<> 
stand upon was suspended at .such a depth below it. that the 
I man*s head would be but little above tho lovd of tho water, 
where the air i.s cooler and filler for ro^pirat»»»ii than in ih** 
upper pari of the boll; and a spiral tube was attached to the 
inside of the bcdl, wilh a wide aperluro lU the bottom, and a 
floxiblo tube and mouth-pioco at the top, so ibat, when ilu* 
diver was up iu tho bcU, he might inhale coil a»r fr-jin the 
lower part, exhaljj;^ the foul air by his nostiils. Dr. Hal- 
ley’ji air- barrels are applicable lo a bell of this con.^trucLion. 
In lieu of windows of tint glass, Triewald u.^ed convex lenses 
to admit light to the boll. 

In 1775 Mr. Spalding, of Edinburgh (who. accovdinu: I > 
the ‘Annual Register/ vol. xix., p. was a grocer), hav- 
ing .some concern in a vessel which had been lost on iho 
Fern UlundN \va.s induced In make some experiments with 
Dr. Hulloy^s diving-bell, with u view to recovering pioperly 
from wreck.s aud was thereby led to the invention of hum ns 
for rendering it more tafo and manageable. For th«'>e in- 
ventions be received, in 1775, n reward of twenty guine.is 
from tbo Society for tho Kncourageioenl of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, in ibo fir»t volume of whose ‘-Trans- 
actions* (pp. •220-‘i3iS) they are fully descnlnul. .Air. Sp.T'd- 
iiig*s conuiiunicatuin contain! aUo a v^m-v iiitei\**-jiiig ac- 
count of his experirnouU with Halloy\ diving-bell. The 
improved diving-bell contrived by Mr. Spaldmg was made 
so light, tbar, with the divers find tlu; weights attiudied t!i 
the rim, it would not sink; the weight nocessiiry to c.nin- 
teract its buojaney being added in the form of a large 
balance- weight, suspended from its ccniiv by a long rope, 
which vva^ so mounied on pulleys that the divers could cillur 
draw thp balance-weight up to the mouth uf the boll or 
allow it to fdU to a considerable depth below^ it. Thus, t>y 
letUng the weight down to the bottom, the divers could, r . 
U werp, anchor tho bell at any required level ; or pi event is 
further descent if they perceived a rock or part of a wurk 
beneath it, which might otherwise overturn it. .Also, Isy 
hauling in the rope while the weight was at tbo botlom, the 
persons iu the bell might low^or thcm!$elve.>> at plca-iun*. 
Another improvernont consisted in the addition of a li ai- 
^onlnl partition near the top of the bell, which divid< d otf 
a chamber that might, by suitable opelnng^* aud v.;hr-*, bo 
filled either with water, or wilh air from tho lotvor paitof 
the bell; so as lo alter the specific grainy of the whoio 
machine, and iheieby to cause it toajicnd or dc^rtfid 
pleasure. The bell was supplied witii air by ni apparatus 
resembling that of Dr, Halley; and ropos, stielchcd across 
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the bell, woiv iiistu i*! of ?u.i(s and plalforms fur stand- 
inj; ui). By li'M iu aiv:i)i^uinLiits ihu puf'jons in thu diviiig- 
boU NNOre uiiablod. in case of ncuuh'ni, to ruso thomsclves to 
the surlacL* without atu as-tistancf fiom abovo ; ninl itf was 
r<Mnlorctl so lUM foctlx innnn*;i.*able, that it might he rotnoved 
to It (.•onsiduralilo distance from ibo point ai wlnoh 1 1 do- 
se end, ed ; its outward motion, and its ivtiiin to the vessel 
fur lli<- purpo>e of benig hauled up. being assi'.loel liy u long- 
tK-nt, which carried the signal-lines and the tackle for 
woi king the air-barrcls. 

'rbough not in chronological ordcM', it maybe well here to 
allude to an iruprovemcni upon Spaldings apparatus, coll- 
trued by Mr. John Kaniy, junior, and described by him in 
tbo Ju Jirlo ‘ Duing-Hell/ in Brewsicr’a ‘ Edinburgh Ency- 
clv.j/ivdia.’ He ]»rupoM‘3 to make ibe upper chamber of the 
♦living'bcll ^cly strong and au*-ligbt, without any openings 
for lie) admission of water. In the partition are' fixed two 
f«>i (Miig-pumps bv which a portion of air should be forced 
iiilo the upper chamber, whenever, during a pause in the 
des(;ciu, llu* lower clumber, or the cavity of the hell, is 
ri jilenished with air. By this means tho upper chamber is 
miiih- a reservoir of condensed air, from wliich the bell may 
ho l.•^)lcI^^lled with air when it is desired to increase its 
hiioMuicy by forcing out the water from the lower part. In 
like manner, the buoyancy of the boU can bo at any time 
diminivbed by pumping some of tho air from it into the 
upper chamber, wliercby the water will be allowed to enter 
to .1 greater heiglil; and, as this 'a effected without wasting 
thi* jiir, iheic is no danger of diminishing the buoyancy of 
tlu* uKu'liiiic to a degree wbuii would prevent it from rising, 
in ca«e the su^pembng rope or chain should break.' Mr. 
Fare) iccoinnunids the form of tho frustiumof an elliptic 
fon»\ for diMug-bolls intended for desauiding to wrecks; 
the dirnons^'.ons being, for a bell to bold two persons, six 
feel h) fo uc^ at the base, three feet six iiicbos by two feet 
siv inches at (he top, and six feer. six inches high. Tie also 
hiii';:csts the use of a pressure-gauge in the bell, to show- the 
divers what depth they have desemided to; and of a com- 
pii.<s to cniiblo lliein to ascertain and give proper signals 
respect lug the direction in which tbo boll .should be moved. 
Tin -sc signals are given by snatch ing a rope, whiidi may be 
marked ni tbo same manner as a deep-sea lead-hne [Sound- 
iN(;s, vol. xxii., p. *2f)9], so that, after giving a signal to 
nii^e or lower the boll, the diver may, by hauling in a cor- 
taui quantity of the signal-line, iriliiiuite the height to which 
Uuj bell should be inoNod. Farcy recommends that the men 
1)0 aitiudied by ropes to the boil, so that, in case of falling, 
they may not sink ; and that, in case of boing obliged to 
lo:iu* a wicck Co wbicl it is intended again to dive, the 
bulnnce-weight may bu left ot the hottom, with a buoy 
attached to the upper end of its rope, so tiiat the right point 
jin descending may be found without ditficulty. 

fhe crcdii of having been the first to apply the diving- 
bell in aid of civil engineering operations is usually attri- 
buted to Smoaton, who used it in 1779 in repairing the 
foundations Hexham Bridge. The Report in which he 
reroinniendod its adoption is a very interesting document, 
as It a(l'ord» a familiar explanation of the principle of the 
diving-bt*U. It is dated September 10. 1778 ; and is printed 
in the collected edition of his ‘ Reports/ vol. iii., p, 279. 
'ITic boll used on this occasion was an oblong box of wood, 
four feet high, iw*o wide, ayd three and a half long; and it 
was supplied with air by a pump fixed on the lop. The 
river being shallow, the bell was not covered with water ; 
but in 1788 the diving-bell was used in a much more im- 
portant w'ork, Ramsgate harbour, by the same engineer. 
Being here used at a considerable depth, an appanitus w'sn 
employed for forcing in a supply of air ihroURh a flexible 
pipe, by Tnenns of a forcing-pump in a boat. The bell used 
in this wink was of cast-iron, similar in form to that em- 
ployed ill Hexham, but four feet and a half high, four and a 
half long, and three wide. Its weight wa» fifty cwt., and 
the thickness wus so adjusted that it would, without the 
addition of any weigin>, sink in tlie proper position. ' In 
levelling foundations under water by thU machine, tliesur- 
fftcc of i w'ater at. the boi tom of the bell formed a convenient 
and unerring level to work to ; and in thw, as well as iu 
the Rubsequent operation of building, every necessary mo- 
tion was given to the bell by the tackle by which it was 
suspended; signals being made fvom below by strikini 
one. two, three, or more blows upon the side of the bell will 
a hammer. 

Since llm lime of Smeatoii the diving-bell bas been fre- 


quently, and with great advantage, employed in submarina 
works; someiuiien in silualions in which il would have beer 
impossible to con.struct a cofi’er-rlam, or to perform the 
i(X|uire(l operations by any other moans. The diving-bells 
u.sed in such works are usually formed on the model of that 
made for the works at Ramsgate harbour ; Imt the mode of 
suspension ditfers according to circumstances. The belt 
may be iauspendod over tho side or end of a vesvul; tlHouiih 
an opening in iheccMitrc of a barge; from frame* work re.st- 
ing upon two barges, placed parallel with each other, but 
at sucli a distance apart as to allow the bell to descend 
between them, or from a scaffolding supported by piles. 
In operation.^ at the harbour of Howtb, near Dublin, ibo 
late Mr. Rennie used a diving-bell suspended from a kind 
of railway scaffolding like that described under Scwfolu- 
ING [vol. XX., p. ^197], js used in erecting large stone build- 
ings; two carriages being u.^iod upon tho seulTold, one to 
lower the stones, and tho other to manage the bell. By the 
apparatus described as above, aided by i'opt‘.s atlaeiied to die 
stones, and muivagcd by tho men in the bell, tin: subtnariiie 
masonry could be executed with great fin ility. Oi the use 
of this important machino in recovering property iVoiii 
wrecks, the operations upon that of the Royal Gtoi ge atlkid 
a familiar e.xample. According to tho ‘ Annual KcgislL*r,’ 
vol. lix., p. 42, this wreck was fir.Nt surveyed by the diving- 
bell on the 24lh of May, 1817. Snieaton’s method of sup- 
plying air to the bell is that most cominonU employed ; but 
that of Halley may, in somo cases, have the udvanlage. 

In whatever way a diving-bell may bo mounted, it is 
essential that it should descend very gradually, and tbnt it> 
doscent should be perfectly under control. In l.sdv^. Mi. 
llichanl Jones, who bad been placed in a very penluus 
situation by the failure of the crab by which a diviiig-hcll 
m which he was dc*M:cnding wos being IowimcvI, w.*'» 
Tcwaiclcd by tho Sotuciy of Arts for a contrivance io pre 
viMit tho occurrence of .su(di an accident. His improved 
crab has a brake, regulated by Ibe centrifugal motion of two 
balls, like tho governor of u steam-engiue; so that, while 
the crab i evolves slowly, ami therefore allows the bell Ut 
descend gradually, the brake may not be called into action ; 
but if it bhouhl, from any cause, be overpowered by the 
weight of the bell, so as to run down with dangerous velu 
city, the separation of the balls should diseiignge the brake, 
and thereby stop the motion ot the crab. Tho rmndiiiie ib 
described and leprcsenied in detail in vol. lii., p. 72, &cc. of 
the Society’s * Transactions.* 

Blasting is often required in submarine operations, and is 
commonly performed by joining lengths of tin tuho togcihcr, 
until they reach from the charge of powder to a little above 
the surface of the water. These lengths of pipe viic joiueil 
either by screws or by a cement of white lead, so as to bo 
water-tight, and as the joining is effected, the hell gradually 
rises, so that the top of the pipe is iilwiys under it, until it 
reaches ibc surfncu, to prcveiii water from getting in. When 
all arruugemonis aru completed, a peL*.soii in a boat drups a 
piece of red-hot iron down the tube, and lb ns fires tlu* 
charge. The receiitly-invciited plan of hlasting by electro- 
magnetism is far simpler and more certain than tho above. 

Many plans have been proposed for enabling a man to 
walk beneath the surface of water, or to dive in such u 
manner as to assist in tho raising of anchors, or the l eciiveiy 
of properly from wrecks, by means of waterproof coxorings 
for the bead and upper part of the body, or of strong vessels 
in which every part but tho arms should be encased ; a 
supply of air being either transmitted from above by n 
flexible pipe, or contained in the cavities of the protect 
armour. Such apparatus may be conveniently used at 
small depths ; but at any considerable depth they arc both 
dangerous and ineonveniont, because the strength necessary 
to enable them to bear the pressure of the water is incom- 
patible with the flexibility essential to tho free u^e of (ho 
limbs. Dr, Halley alludes, in his paper on the divmg-bcll, 
to some contrivances of this kind; and in a subsequent 
pafwr iPhiL 7Va>?».. No, 3f»«, vol. xxxi.. p. 177) he de 
aoribes an oppamtua of hia own invention, by which a man 
might lea>e the diving-bell, and walk about at tho hottom 
of the sea; 'fis bend being covered by a heavy leaden cap 
like a smalt diving-bell, supplied will? nir by a flexible tube 
extending ftom the large bell, Tlie diver was to cqil tins 
tube rdum bis arm, and unwind it as ho left the beli: and 
to use It as a clue to direct him to tho bell in reluniing. 
This pipe was formed of leather soaked in oil and hot wax^ 
and was held open by a spiral coil of brass-wire ; its interna) 
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diameter being about one-sixth of an ineli. The pipe was 
then covered with severai thicknesses of gi?t* and over all 
with leather. The modem invention of v^ater-proof India- 
rubber cloth, which has been applied in varioiU ways ip 
diving-apparatus, atfords great facilities for tho inaiiufac- | 
turc of water-tight tubes for such a purpose. So long as 
tlie helmet was above tho level of tho water ^ in tho bell, U 
would bo kept full of air ; ahd in case of paving to |toop be- 
low that level, as in gelling out of Or into tli© boll, the niver 
had only to close a valve, by svhicji the air in the liolmot 
was pvcveiUwl from returning into the bell.. The front of 
ihe lielmet was glazed; and the difror» who was clothed in 
n Ihif'k w<:)ollen (Tress, ftttiug close to the body,, to diminish 
tlio ellcct of the coldness or the water, was enabled to Walk 
by means of a weighted girdle and Weighted elogs. Aquatic 
ai inour, whcilicr supplied with air fl-om uboye, or cairying 
a store in its cavities, sufficient to last for the ti,tne tho diver 
intends to remain submerged, has been brought so little into 
ust% that It is needless to devote the space required for a 
minute description. The apparatus of M. Klingert, which 
was firpt described in a pamphlet published at Breslau, in 
1 71)8, has been fully explained in Tillodfs * Philosophical 
Magazine* (vol. iiu, pp. 29 and 171), and in many other 
lilnglish works ; and a jnore recent c6nfriVance of similar 
cliaractcr has been exhibited at the Polytechnic Institution, 
London. In the * Gentleman's Magazine’ for September. 
1749 (vol. \ix., p. 41*2), will be found a notice of a curious 
diMiig-apparatus, consisting of a case enclosing the person, 
with the Mims protruding in flexible sleeves, which is stated 
to have been contrived and used for many years by a per- 
son named John Lethbridge, who writes from Newton 
Abbot, near Exon, Devon, and stales that he tried experi- 
ments as ('atly as 1715. This was supplied with air by 
tlexible pipes. A similar maoliine was contrived by Mr* 
llowe, in 1753, which was to be lowered by tackle like a 
tlivinij-bell. 

One of the diving-niarhines contrived by Klingert wa.s 
so nnanged that it would rise or fall by the motion of a 
piston in a cylinder, in the lower part of the apparatus, by 
\vlii» h tin* diver could vary ilio (b nsity of tUo air, and con- 
M'((i!i nr.ly the spocific gravity of the iiiatdune, at plea.stire. 
\ \cvy simple apparatus for enabling a person diving with- 
out a hoik or any of the machines above noticed, to effect 
tho same i h‘;ocf, has been reccMiUy Invented by Mr. W. 11. 
Thmsiiliwaiie of Hoxfoii. It is described in the tlfty- 
•< . »»tw! VH'unic (p. 243) of the ^ Transttciions’ of the Society 
.it‘ .'kii*., by whom Mr, Tliornlhwaite was rewarded for it in 
i s3‘) ; and it con!*ists of a hollow belt of India-rubber cloth, 
to which is attached a small but strong copper vessel. Into 
this v('s,«»cl air is to bo forced by a condensing-syringe, until 
It has a pressure of thirty or forty atmeyplieres. The belt 
is then put on, in a collapsed state, so that it affords no 
buoyancy, and does not impede the descent of lb o diver; 
but when he desires to riso, he opens a vaWe,^ by which tba 
condensed air escapes from the copper vessel into the belt. 
As it expands the belt, it. affords suSlcicuf buoyancy, to 
raise the diver immediately to tho Bur^ece. \ 

An account of schemes for subiKiariue , descent would 
h.irdly be complete Without some allusion to projects for sub- 
marine navigation, of which tnany have been suggested. An 
early instance is that of Cornelius Drebell. prDrebelle^ wlio 
is said to have mode a vessel to be rowed, under water, which 
was tried in the Thames by order of Jaiiies T.,,aud carried 
twelve rowers, besides passengers, ' This ve^T ui, etlud^ to 
by Robert Boyle, ill his ‘ New Blxperipaents Tbysico-Me- 
chaiiicall, touching tbo/^Hng ef ATK auff its effects,’ 
&c., published at Oxfdra Ju 1060, Pages 343-5 of this 
curious work contain ah account of prebeU'e eJtperiment, 
and state that he accuunted h’w ehiefsku^ct tu be ^ iho im- 
position of a liquid that >ould sp^dily, restore to th«i iimu- 
bled air Ach a propprti^ of Vital aj? wouM^ill]llke it 
again, for a good while, $i for mspl ration.*. Tlieobmposition 
of this liquid; fof cnabliuji' the same stif to Tw jised ngain 
and again, was never mhde public. Bishop^ Wilkins, who 
a (so favoured sQthe pth^T wSimsicel prqipqtSr demoted tl 
wholo chapter of his * MathmatiqaU MagieV which, was 
published in 1648, to adUsertpUnn ‘ Ooncernip^ the possi- 
bility of framing an Ark for $hbtharme Navigation-’ 
this work (hook ik. ohnP* 5) hel ‘ recites tho idilflcullfies of 
the scliemo, but evidently considers theip itot insurmount- 
uble ; and afterwards he enlarges uhojn its adv^iages, in 
privacy, security from pirates, storms, ice^ in naval 
warfare, philosophical experiments, dhremneries, Ac., and 
P.C, No. 1447, 


at length stales that * All kind of arts and manulVlurc^ 
may be exercised in ibis The whsei vatious nvaib* b\ 

if, may bee both written and (if need piintul in ii. 

likowifee. Scveiall Coluni»‘'( may thus iuliabil, 
cb.ildvcn horn and hied up wnboui ib*' Ijioa ledge <>1 l;». '1. 
who c-wuUl not chuse but be amazed with strange coiicni^ 
upon Iho (lisco\ery of this u]»per \vt»rld.‘ The bishop ad.U, 

* 1 am not ahltj to judge what other advnntages there in ay 
be suggested, or whetlier experiment would fully answer lu 
thCBu notionnU conjecluros.’ In 1774 a pr«»ji'<’tor nanuMl 
bay lust his life in an exp(;rimental descent m Plvinoutli 
Bound, with a vessel of about hfty tons burden, whu h lie 
thought ho could have catised to rise after a lapse of several 
hourB; and this experiment, of which an account is given 
in the scventcenlh volume of the * Annual KegNiei’(p. 
245), led to the publication, in the following year, of a‘ Pin- 
losophical Dissertation on, tho Diving Vestel pro jec led hv 
Mr. Day, and sunk in Plymouth Sound,* by N. D. Kalrk, 
M.D., which contains a i:eprcs<»niatian and niinuic desi op- 
tion of the vessel, an account of tho ineffectual attempts lo 
raise her, and much other curious maimr. One of the most 
successful maebines contrived for submarine na’,igaii(;a 
was (hat of Mr. Bushncll of Connecticut, which was pro- 
jected ill 1771, and completed in 1775. BushinJl .> chief 
object appears to have been the introduction of submarine 
warfare. Ilis vessel, which was propelled by screw?, some- 
what resembling those recently tried for slcdra-vcs*-cl?!. is 
described in tbc ‘Transactions" of the American Pbiloso- 
phical Society, vol. p. 303, whence the account 
copied into ‘ i^ichoi son's Journal,* vol. iv.. p. *229. I In* 
more recent projertB of Eullon for the same purpose liave 
been referred to in a proviou.s volume. [ruLTOiv. Rorrur, 
vob xi., p. 13.] In the article ‘ Dning-Bell,’ in the 
clopeedia Meiropolitanat written by Mr. Bnbbagt^ a detaiUd 
plan is laid down for the construction of a v^lel ihr Kub- 
murino navigation. Among the suggestious^iera ni:uic. 
are those of using oxygen, condeiKsed in !!>'tore<veHsel.s, to 
repIcMiish tho air, and of absorbing the carbonic acid 
duced by respiration, cither by cream of lime, or by a siiuiut 
solution of ammonia. 

SUBMARINE FORESTS. Under this term gooln- 
gists class very numerous accinuulutions of vegetable mat- 
ter, involving roots, stems, branches, leaveiy, and frvnt.s 
of trees, rarely Ui, the attitude of growth, someiimts in tho 
condition of havidi^allon, and locally with the appearance 
of having been dritlod from some distance, but all occur- 
ring otithe margin of the sea, below the level of high-w ater, 
and extending not unITequently mucli beyond the low- 
water Uiie. 

Sitdiefranean Fbre^its i.4 anotlier term for similar pheno- 
mena, not limited however to any particubr level, nor to 
a close proximity with tbo boa. The circumstances as lo 
level, and physical condition of the neighbouiing rc 4 :ions, 
when, these buried forcsls either grew on or were dnlied to 
their present repositories, and the changes in these respects 
which may have sineb occurred,, are extremely worthy of 
consideration. 

If we jtake^ os a mode of classifying those phenomena, 
the relative levels of the buried forests and the suiface of 
the sea, we find a series of* instam;es, beginningon high 
ground, and ending below the soa. On parts of. the very 
high ground ai the head of Olencoe, wo see yet rooted in 
peaty soil the bases of enormous trunks of trees, while 
lar around, and ei'en iu much lower lev^U, and warmer 
and more sheltered situations, largo trees uro altogctlur 
wanting. On tho moderate elevations; bolween Kirl>y 
Lousdsdo add Kendal arc sniaU dried ^ius of aiitinit 
lakes, in which |X)rtions of dr-irees abound on the coui-Mi 
of in flat parts of valleys, and especially when 

they apnvoaoh the sea, as at Ferry bridti:>® a the, Aire, ami 
ai oto^kton bn the Xcos. vegetable, q£it,43^^htulat.ifin6, peaty 
plants,. and lacustrine shejils, batfeL-^« imis, and largo 
Ireci^abound. In situations wbtge, th^^. ceav ^ to have 
l^werVa]««R sides of rivers,. thoy it f tins 

j^tpro are locoUy^etiornmus, as oyer t&e lar; ^ J»f Hat - 

flgld Chase and Tltoru tA X0fhtdiirt,,JwgcnKH^^ in 

Somersetshire, amlthe of HuttUngdon and C'ambriilj^c* 

FtiiaBy, on readdng theAi^ual sea-'Shbre, whether along 
Ihjs ponrse of a great river, as il^e Huml^r or tbo Meisev, 
or outhe baro coast, ks in Lincolnshire. Yonksliii c. Norlolk. 
and many parts of the coast of Great Britain, we find nar- 
row of extonaive deposits of like nature, bqili abo^o. 
water and below low-water mark. Gcncmlly in all ihes*’ 

Vox.. XXU1.--2 (; 
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Bilu&UanSf the trcus, cvun though not now tTowinij in tho 
iKM^hbourhood, of ^orts lhai bi^Iorig lo the same lati- 
tudo and tlie same ro^ion. What migtit ho tlio ciirctira- 
staneos winch cnoouragod thenr gvowtli in anlieiit times is 
not easy to be deteuuincd. Instead ‘ of supposing any ele- 
vation of lami bihoe the growth of trees in the high valleys 
about Glcncoot which, by raisitig the surface to a tempera- 
ture too l«w, prevented their coniinued oxistence, it ap- 
pears better to suppose that the dural ion of forests under 
some constant conditions is Innitod. li is only by mutual 
protection in some cases that trees rise to perfection. Ar- 
riving from this cjiubo nearly at once to maturity, and pass- 
ing hy oipial stagob to deoay, it may easily happen, in a 
limited area, that a whole forest of trees should perish and 
l»e followed by no successors. Such an occurrence might be 
accidentally causvjd by Uio alteration of the supply of water, 
the growth of peat, addition of sediments, and other causes 
of injury. Violent Icmi^csts might prostrate a forest, and 
iilFect the drainage of tho country, and thus convert tho 
area a hero the forest grew into a marsh, a, peat-bog, a 
bune<l forest. 

Suppositions of this nature have commonly Ireen sug- 
gcbled by the phomomena observed in various parts of 
Europe. Do Luc adopts such views regarding the buried 
pine forest of liorubolm, which is covered by peat and sur- 
rounded by sand-hills. Tho trees lie prostrated from tho 
cn ciunl’enince tom^jd the centre, not by the force of uum- 
dations, but, by tli^Tiolencc of winds. (Iltst. do fa Terre, 
V. ‘i22.) A similar opiniin* has been entertained concern- 
ing Mime part of the expensive levoU of Hatfield Chase in 
Yorkshire, whevo in ] iaces the trees appear as if prostrated 
in a particular direction. Mmeuvor, in examining the de- 
posits of this nature on the shores of the Frith of Tay, Dr. 
Fleming hmnd the clay below the peat penetrated liy nu- 
merous ro^ which are eilhor carboniaed or pyritized. 

But there are other cases in which the aecumulutions of 
buried limber and peat may better bo supposed to have 
been d rifled. This appears to be the fact in the eastward 
proloiigation of the great lovpls of Hatfield Chase along the 
re">uuttry of the Humber, and much below its level. De 
.I..UC supposci} the same thing in regard to the peaty deposit 
of Ilolterdam, which rests on silt, as that reposes on sand. 
Ho regards the whole as drifted by the river currents, and 
as accumulated below the river waters. 

There are many examples O'f the occurrence in one de- 
posit of sand, clay, |)cat, limber, lacustrine shells, and bones 
of (juadrupeds. It is rather characteristic of such combina- 
lions that there is only one layer of peat with trees, that it 
lies upon the clay, and that in this clay are the lacustrine 
shells and the bones of quadrupeds. This general rule 
applies to numerous small deposits on the <?oasts of York- 
shire and Lincohisbire, including bones of deer, and to the 
larger area of the Irish peal, which yield the hones of tho 
giRiintio elk ; and is exemplified iu the American deposits 
which contain the mastodou. . Beneath the wholu of these 
deposits frequently lie the gravelly clays and sands, with 
boulders of distant rocks, commonly called “ Diluvium.* 
Tho shells are u.^ual}y of existing species, tho trees of exist- 
ing kinds, but the quadrupeds <boRver and Irish elk for 
instance) often of races locally or univer):>ally extinct. 

It has been thought necessary in some eases to appeal ,to 
a local change of the relative level of land and sea for an 
explanation of the submerged forests of the English and 
European coasts : sometimes this may be avoided by assunit- 
ing in antiont times a dhfercat condition of the tides ; ahd 
someiimos it is unnecessary, l>ecause the trees may jie sup- 
posed to have been transported. It should seldom be 
granted, because, in the vary same the • diluvitim* 

with iu marino ahells may be thortgbt to be a ^r^ised 
beach.’ and the submarine Ibrests a real suh^idencte 

of the land. This is tlie case in Holdernesa; 

Tho antkjuity of these buried forests is often beyond die 
’otv-rence, but in many inleiid liistvfcts ibe. eon- 
trees is such as to have Jed observers to 
I e cut dmm or huTned In Hetdield 

rum.j 1701) many of the trees wero thus de- 
were evidently worked by. the woodmanTs. 
wooil. Roman coins were gathered fronai 
nd in one situation the ground below 
ploughed in ridge and furrow* 
umulatiuns such as have hero been 
uidant round ult the shores of Britain^ 

• interior ff the islands. 


(De la Beebe, Geok^ical ManmJ^ 3rd odiliou, p. 166; 
Lyell, iVmd//fc 4 ’ of Geolofiy ; Phillips, Treatise on 
Geology, vol. ii. ; De Luc, Jlistoire de la Terre ; Do lu 
Fry me, in the Philosophical TramavAions, abridged by 
Hutton; Traasacltons of the Cornish Geolog. Society, &c., 
may be eoosvlted for details pf phenomena and reasoning 
on the causes and dales of their occurrence.) 

SUBHULTIPLE, an Aliquot Part. 

SUBMYTILA'CEA, M. de Blainviiles immo for his 
sixth family of Lamkllibranchiata. 

Tile following is bis definition ot the Sulmytifacea 
Mantle nearly as in the Mylifacea, that is to si*y, adherent, 
and slit throughout its lower part, with a distinct ovillco for 
the anus and a commenroment of a tune for respiration by 
means of a particular disposition of its posterior extremity, 
which is l\irnishod with tentacular ivapillw ; a large tieshy 
abdominal mass for locomotion, without byssus at its base ; 
two distinct muscular impressions. 

Shell free, subnacreous. regular, equivalve ; dorsal binge 
lamellar, ligament external ; two muscular impressions with 
the pallial impression which luiitcs them not excavated 
backwards. 

M. de Blainyille remarks that this family are more or 
less inhabitants of mud. and arc Joeomotive by means ol’ 
their foot. 

Ho divides them into two sections : — 

1. The Limnoconchs (Lininodorma, Poli). 

All these have an epidermis, aro nacreous, and are inliabit- 
auts of fresli waters. [N ai auks.] 

Species without any evident epidermis, nut nacreous*, 
and more or less pcolinated. 

These arO marine. 

Under this section M. do Blainvillc arranges but one 
ge\\\xe,Cardita, 

Lamarck placed the genus Cardita in his family Cnv- 
diacea, between Cardium [Covuhacea, vol. vn., p. '4Ji-) 
and Cypricardia, But M. Deshajes, in the last ediiion of 
the Afdmauje sans Vci^bres,^e\\ observes that this is noi 
the (rue position of Cardita, as far us its appro\nn;iiion to 
Cardium is concerned, for \\\e Curdiice havi* the Icihcs of il o 
mantle disunited throughout their extent, whilst the other 
mollusks of the same family have these lubes united pos- 
teriorly and perforated with two apertures; and he observes 
that it will be right to follow the example of Cuvier and De 
Blainville, and to approxunato the Cardiicc to the Unin- 
nidre, or fresh-water musdes. lie remarks lhat l..ainarcU 
seems to beliovo that certain Carditert have u byssus ; but 
ho adds that oertaiit individuals cheeked in their growth, 
and so become irregular, have given rise to this opuiiun, 
which seems to him to bo without foundation. 

Generic Characlar.-^Animal ttisumblmg lhat of the 
fresh - water muscles. [N ai adrs.] 

* Shell very thick, solid, equi\alve, often very inequi- 
latorul; uiiiboues recurved forwards; binge with two un- 
«M 4 ual oblique teeth, one short and cardinaX the other long, 
lamdiar,' bent, and placed much mure backwards; ligamenl 
elongated, nubexternal, and sunk into the shell; muscular 
irapressions rather largo and very distinct ; pullial impros’ 
sion narrow, 

M. de Blainville divides tho genus into the following 
socuons 

A. Elongated species, a little notched or gaping at the 
itiferior border; umbo needy cephalic; liganieui 
hidden. <Tbe Mytiticardia.y 

lExaxnples, Cardita ercytsiGosta, Adans., * Seneg./ pi. 15, 
f. d ; and Cardita calyculaia, * Maiacol.,’ p). 69. fig. 1. 

Qvjad species, with the inferior border nearly straight 

. or A little convex, crenulated and completely closed, 
tilie Pcardi^rditfg.y^ 

. Enamnle, Cardita Ajjar* Adanse * Senvg.,* pff 16, f. 2. 

C. Species npkrly round or suborbicular, with the in- 
ferior bordov roundedy denticulated, and more and 
more jG$qttilaterol the two teeth shorter and more 
^)lique. it3ii»na% Ven^rteardia, Lam.) 

. Eiamp^e, Veneneordia imbrioata, * Malacol,,’ pi. G8, f. 3. 

P. Elpiagated and very inequilateral species; tho 
umbo nearly cephalic and recurved forwards; two 
i^ort cardinal diverging teeth besides the lamellar 
bgament very long, little or not at all project- 
ihft^hdominal intpiessioo sometimes a little dirticted 
backwards. (Genus Cy^ieardiia, Lam.) 

^ M* Desbayes, in the lost edition of Lamarck^ observes 
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that the CypHcardia? resemble the Cardiff^ in Ihcir form ; 
lut that, nevertheless, ua a careful exami nation, one may 
pciT.civu that they have more relationship to • iho Ctirc/ia : 
it is thus, he adds, that some species of the last genus lose 
the anterior lateral tooth ; and others, instead of having the 
cardinal teeth en enriaSt have them .nearly equal and di- 
verging, os in the Veneres, ' If, says M.' iJeshayes, we unite 
iho two modifications of Oardia in a single shelK we have a 
Cyjiricardia, On the other hand, the position of the mua- 
rjiiur impressions, ihoir extent, thsa pattial impression nearly 
simple or hardly sinuous posteriorly, and the great space 
M'hich it leaves ^ween itself aud the border, learl M. Des- 
ha) os to Kupposo that the animal of Cyfnicttr4i<* has, as in 
Cardium, the lobes of the mantle united posteriorly and 
jiiorccd in tho commissure with two unoc^nal apertures. 

With regard to yen^cardia^ M.Deshayes (loc, cU,) is of- 
opinion that it will be ^ttecessary to change the relationship 
of that genus, placed by LemSrek among the Veneress nnd 
even to Ruppress it altogether, for tho purpose of removing 
the species assembled under it to the genus Cafditeu Many 
cogent reasons conducted M. Deshayes to this result. Poll, 
ho rciiiarks, has, m his great work, given Hgures of the 
animals of two species, one belonging to Cardita, tho other 
to Venericardia. The resombkneu of these nnimol^ in all 
'fsscniial charaelers proves satisfactorily that they a])pertaiii 
to tlio sumo gonus, and this resemblan(*e of the animals 
M ill be coiilirmcd by that of the shells. We see, continues 
M. Dodiajes. that Lamarck has comprised among his Cdr^ 
fitter elongated, transvuise, very inc<|mlaiend sheila, having 
.a ihe hinge one or two very oblique teeth in the direction 
of the '.ipper border. Doubtless if all the Cardiia^ wore 
traii-sverso, nnd llio hinge prchcnted some peculiar charac- 
ters, it woubl Inive been leasonable enough to separate Them. 
Mippobiiig the unimnls to be unknown; bqt this is not so, 
and Luiuaick himself has arranged among \\\q ^ ^ardiiai 
’.oiuided shells which have all the characters of Veneri- 
111 tinUiiig all t he species, living or fossil, of the 
two |*;ciRuii. and plMcing thorn in their most natural positions, 
a between tlioin will be observed so insensible, says 

M. IX'sbayes, that itvvill be >mpoKa;blcto point out where 

Hfi'icardia fiinslies and Cardflt commences. M^hen all 
tin* I liJiia«utM\s are cxaininerl, the same rescniblame is ob- 
sor*. ubio Ui, tn tiiv ;*xt«irnal forms. Nearly without exception, 
the Vr/f'/i, .ir.iires^nd httvo longitudinal ribs, Ihcir 

‘)b^i! iiih’i; lUid solid, tho lunulc is small and much sunk. 
:;>r- !.« ■;>» iH more or l<?s» thick according to tho sjiecies, and 
. (iris S'juie luodifications of small iixiporianco, according as 
ibo .sindl 18 rounded or transverse; these two teeth arc 
oljbquo; and this obliquity is observable even in fiome 
-jxcics which are entirely transverse; but in tho greater’ 
number of these last tin* anlerior tooth Vjecoraea very small 
and p('ip<'r.;lii‘()hu' to the first: theso differences arc esta- 
hii:»ne(l by shades in passing from one species to the other. 
The pnlllal tmprefssion is always simple in its contour, and 
this important character is found in the VeneHcardies m 
well us in the Carditte, It is nectsssary, M. Deshayes re- 
marks. to romcniher here that zn the C^qt^s the pallial 
improsHion is never simple : posteriorly is seen a triangular 
inffcxion, which announces that all the animals of IhUt 
family arc pro\ idcd whh ta»o siphons posteriorly ; tho Ven&- 
ru'ai dire fumX CardUm have it not; the borders of the 
mantle are free throughout their extent, as in the Nuiades* 
Up to this time naturalisis have regarded as of great value 
the presence or absenco Of siphons, t^d the union or sepa- 
ration of' the lobes of the mantle, arid have gdvanlegeousl/ 
omploycMl these characters for the forxtiaiioh of families: if 
that of the Conr/ues, to make it natural, oiZ^t not tueoD'- 
luin any anirnaU excepting thoso furitishod with siphons 
])o8tcriorly, and it is oertain that such should be the rule, it 
bccumos evident that shonld Hr • 11^ 

clsewhortf ; and as We have seetz that it heomnes fdnm is it. 
were into CorMta, it Ought to undergo the tihauge of relit- 
tiunship n0c.e89ary fpr thU genus. ' ' 

BMis tf Cyprk!fjrdfd,‘i--^Cypricar(iii^ have heo^ found 
on sands and reefs,, but the depths du tuft o^ppear Co have 
been recorded, . . 

Ilahi tt (tf Vimriooriidl^P's^imrdm has Hen ihund on 
rnud and sands at depths vafymg hc’om the surface to fifty 
fathoms. . 

Habits Cartti$(i,^^ardita has been token on mud and 
sands, and sometimes ottOched to sHuOs, .Depi^O varying 
from tho surface to thirteen fkthoms. 

M. DeshuyciSi in his TahHi» mokes the unifiHr of living 


species of Venericardia and Curditu^ winch ho .joins iojc;otheiv 
twenty-five : and he vocords Carditu' Sulcata, Ajar, iranezni, 
squamosa, crassa, and intermedin, as being ionnd both living 
and fitesil (tertiary). In the but ciUtmu of Lamai.-.b, iliu 
only living species of VenericardianoXwCid is Ven, aiisirahs, 
fixim the seas of New Holland: of CardiUo iwciny-ooi; 
living species aro recorded. To tlieso must be added iiino 
living species brought home from the loasl^ of Ontial 
America princijially, by Mr. Cuming, and described by Mr. 
G. B. Sowerby and Mr. Broderip rospeciivoly in the ‘ Pio- 
ceeditigs of the Zoological Society of London, for lba2, and 
Ilk Muller’s * Synopsis Teelaceorum.* 

Kxatnple, Cardita calyculata. 

Description.^ S\io\\ oblong, white, painted wiih lunate 
brown spots ; the nbs imbricato-squamous; tho scales arched 
and incumbent. 



CimUtA 

a, 'srilh tlii> umbatics IuiDihI ..rM.v ilu- ^ v sin { lh»' 


i'oSKM SimMYTlL.VCEA. 

With regard lo the frcsh-watci* division, sce the a i tide 
Nai 

M. Dn^jbayca. in bis Tables, makes tho number of fosi-d 
(tertiary) Vtmmdcarditje and Carditrx^ fifty; the Rjiicici 
found both living and fossil (tertiary) are noticed above. In 
the last edition of Lamarck the number of fbswil Veneri- 
cardicB amounts to ten, and of Carditof (fossSfonly) .'‘Cven. 
Mr, l^a describes and figures four now species from ilio 
tertiary of Alabama. {CmtribiUiom to Geology.) 



Wurvirtn-Uifc (CnMita) iinbiirstu* 
fi'oin Orijfnoii, A \arieiy fona4 ut Courtuijiiott. 

Dr. ManteU records Vefiericardir^ planirmta and acitli- 
rrwfa from the blue clay of Bracklcsham, P"en. nro*fgniarti 
from tho arenaceous limostono or sund’^tono of Bognor, a 
atweies from tho ehalk-inarl, and a Vardita? from the fire- 
stone or upper green-sand. {Organic llemains o/ the 
County of Susse.t\) 

professor Phillijns records Cardita similis from tho coral- 
line and Bath oolite* (Geolngy of Yorkskire.) 

Mr. LoiZhdalo notices a from the inferior oolilc. 

(Ooftfte District qf Bath.) 

Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison mention a Vene- 
ricatdia fixitn tbe Oo^u deposit and its equivalents in tlu^ 
Alps ; and' a fWrfrW or P^enerieardia among the fossils ol‘ 
Lower Styrio. {BtruHare of the Bastem Alps.) 

Dr.Fitton records tef^ttpsta from the gauli 
(Kent, S. Wills). (5frri^<* below the Chalk.) 

*' Mr- Murchison enutherates six spiles, all named, of 
Cypficqirdia ^ from the Silurzau red-sandsionr 

COHiddlo and lower beds only)’, u^per Ludlow rock, Ayraosiry 
limestone, and lower L dl^tv rook* {Silurian St/ytem.} 

^jUBOHNATION^OF PBRJUttV. [Pxrjprv.J 

SUBOfiTRA'CBA, Mr de Blainville *s tumu* for his se- 
cond tiimily ©f LAM£tf4Z)StANCHlATA. 

Fumity ^Mantle open ncsrly ihroughout its 

eirenmferenee, retraetde at all points, and not adherent; 
branehiku not united throughout the median hue, so as to 
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expose the abdomen, which is provided with the rudiment 
of a fool often cauahculaicd, willi the rudiment of a byssiis. 

Shell of a dose texture, subsymmetrical, always more or 
less auricwlalud, with a subcomplicated hinge ; a single sub> 
cx>ntral muscular impression, without any trace of iho pallial 
ligula. 

Genera.— -Spondy/iw, HinniteSt P^cten, Pedurrit Lima. 
[Pfx‘tinii».«:; Spondylid.«0 

SUBP05NA. [Witness ] 

SUBPCENA, WRIT OF. [Pleading in Equity; 
Rich Aim II J 

SUBSALT. [Salts.] 

SU BSIDIARY. A quantity or symbol la so called when 
it is not essentially a part of a problem, but is introduced to 
help in the solution. The term is particularly applied to 
angles, since the trigonometrical tables give a great power 
over their management, which causes their frequent intro- 
duction, even in problems in which there is no question of 
angular quantity. For example, suppose it required to cal- 
culate ax ip’)i where a = *29164, 6= 3*0018, 

.r = * 1 1 3 1 6. Assume x = cos 6, a = r cos 6 = r sin 

which gives B from the tables, and ^ and r from tho tables, 
and from 


The quantity to be calculated is 

r cos 0 cos 0 -h r sin ij) sin 0, or r cos (0-0), 
a cos (0 ~0) 
cos 0 * 

and the final result is found from the tables in much less 
time than a:v + 6 V(1 - ^^’ould be calculated by ordinary 
means. There is of course no rule for the most couvenient 
introduction of subsidiary angles : cveiy case must be 
treated ac.rdiding to the circumstances it presents. 

SUBSIDY, from aubsidiurn, a Latin word signifying 
aid or assistance. * Subsidies,’ says Lord Goko, * were an- 
tienilv called auxilia, aides, granted by act of parliament 
upon need and necessity; as also for that originally and 
principally they were granted for the defence .of the realm 
aini tlio safe keeping of the seas,’ &c. The word used in its 
general sense was applied to aids of every description ; these 
were of two kinds, one perpetual, the other temporary. 
Those which were perpetual were the antient or grand cus< 
toms, the new or petty customs, and the custom on broad- 
cloth. The temporary included tonnage and poundage ; a 
rate of four shillings ii\ the pound on lands, and two shil- 
lings and eight pence on gbpds; and the fifteenths or tenths, 
&i!. of moveable goods. The limited sense, which is also the 
more curnmon sense, of the word subsidy, attaches only to the 
rale on lands and goods. 

The grand customs were duties paid on the exportatioirof 
wool, sheepskins, and leather, at the rate of, for ovciy sack 
of wool weighing ihirly-six stone, half a mark, or six skil- 
lings and eightpcncc ; for every three hundred sheepskins, 
half a mark ; for a last of leather, a mark, or thirteen shil- 
lings and fourpencc. The potty customs were payable by 
merchant strangers only, and consisted of an excess of one 
half over and above the grand customs payable by native 
merchants. The custom on broadcloth was first given to 
the king in the 21st year ofEdw. III., to indemnify him for 
the loss he incurred in consequence of the practice, then 
beginning to prevail, of making up the wool into cloth in^ 
this country previous to its exportation. The rate of payment 
on broadcloths was fixed, in the 27 Sdw. 111., for every whole 
piece of cloth not ingrained, at fourpencc ; ingrained, at five- 
ponce ; if dyed scarlet, at sixpence. In Edition to this was 
the alnagcr 8 fee, payable also to the crown, for measuring 
the cloth, at the rate of a halfpenny a cloth. There were also 
two species of customs payable on wines: pne called .butler- 
age, payable by foreigners importing wines, at the rate of two 
shillings for every tun of wine ; the other, called prisage, 
payable by natives at the rote of, for every vessel importing ten 
tuns of wine, one tun ; fbr every vessel importing twenty or' 
upwards, two tuns; taken one tun from before, the other 
from behind the mast. This was compounded for by the'* 
payment of 20«. for each tun to which the king Was en- 
titled. , . 

# The origin of those customs seems uncertain ; Lord Coke 
is very anxious to establish that they were in the first in- 
stance cslablisbod by the common consent of the realm in 
parliatnont assembled. In support of this he cites Philip de 
Coinines (lib. v., fo. 233) : ’ Keges Anglin nihil tale, nis 


couvocatis primisordinibus, et assentiente populo, suscipiunt. 
Qure consuetude valde mihi laudamla vidotur ; intorveuiente 
euim popuU voluntate et assensu crescit robur et ])utentia 
regum, et major cst ipsorum auctoritasetfeliciorcsprogreasus* 
(The kings of England take nothing of this kind unless the 
nobles are convok^ and the people assent: which practice 
seems to me most laudable, for by the inteneiition of tho 
free will and assent of the people the strength and power of 
kings becomes greater and tneii* proceedings more fortunate). 
Comines however is speaking after various acts had fiassed 
restraining the king ibom taking customs without the assimt 
of parliament. Coke also at great length inquires into ilie 
earliest parliamentary records in support of the same 
opinion. Every one however of those seems to show the 
existence of something payable as a custom anterior to any 
pailiamentary grant. In the earliest statutes the customs 
are called oustumae antiquao, and custumao ex antiquo. 

Before and during Lord Coke’s time, as well as imme- 
diately after it, the origin and nature of this kind of subsidy 
were most fully and ably discussed. To understand tho sub- 
ject it is necessary to advert to tho sources of revenue pos- 
sessed by the early Norman kings of England. These kings 
themselves held a largo portion of the lands of the country. 
Some of those were occupied by villeins, which wore taxable 
by their lord at his pleasure. Others were held by tenants 
in antient demesne, who originally were bound to porform 
services of an ignoble kind, such as manuring the lord's 
land, &c., which services were afterwards commuted for 
rent. The tenants in burgage, who held lands, &c. in 
royal cities and boroughs, were also taxable without their 
consent in parliament, but not, as was said, except upon ex^ 
traordin ary occasions. Lastly there were the tenants holding 
immediately of the king, who were bound to perform various 
feudal services. From these last tenants great profits arose 
to the king by escheats, relief, wardships, marriages, &c. 
The king also hud a right to require contributions from the 
inhabitants of particular districts towards the expense of 
repairing bridges and the walls of towns, which contributions 
were called pontage and murage; and to grant by chaitcr 
to any city tho right to levy tolls upon all vendiblo thing.> 
coming into the toam. There were also othtM* sources oi’ 
revenue, the temporalities of vacant bishoprics, the for- 
feitures arising from felonies, &c. In the earlier periods 
these seem to have been considered suiricient to maintain 
the royal state, the courts of justice, &c., and also the or- 
dinary expenses of any wars in which the king might be en- 
gaged. In the sixth year of Richard II., the commons peti- 
tioned the king that he would live upon his own revenues, 
and that wards, marriages, releases, escheats, forfeitures, and 
other profits of the crown might be kept to he spent upon 
the wars for the defence of tho kingdom. In addition how- 
ever to these duties of defending the kingdom by foreign 
wars, the king was bound to protect the merchants at sen 
from pirates, &c., and for this purpose a practice prevailed 
twice in the year * to scour the narrow seas.’ To defray the 
expenses of the royal navy, the king collected at the ports of 
his kingdom certain sums upon all merchandise imported 
or exported. These sums were called customs, a word which 
in itself indicates the earliness and uncertainty of their 
origin. *To the truth,’ says Mr. Hakewell,iii his able 
argument during the parliamentary discussion relative to 
Bate’s case in the time of James I., * all these things began, 
DO man can say certainly when or how, but by a tacit con- 
sent of king and people and the long approbation of time 
lieyond the memory of any man.' It is to be observed that 
Hakewell is arguing against the existence of a royal pre- 
rogative to lay IroBh impositions. The right to collect some 
sum seems however to have existed from the earliest times, 
and the only limitation in amount' seems to have been that 
the sum should be a rea$onable one, regard being had to tho 
urpose for which it was collected. In process of time 
owever, the ordinary sources of the king’s revenue being 
oQBtinuaUy diminished by the alienation of crown lands, 
&o<, while the expenses of the crown wore increased, tho 
kings imppM of their own authority such sums as varied 
from the original amount collected, and were complained of 
as unreoMDable by the people, Tho earlier parliamentary 
history is full of remonstrances and petitions against grievous 
and linacoustomed impositions, maltolU (evil tails), &c. 
There was an instance also of a petition by the merchants 
that they might pay no toll, but be allowed to protect their 
ships themselves, ultimately the kings were driven by their 
necessities, the difficulties of the collection of irregular duties, 
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and tho circumstances of their position, to have recourse to 
parliament to fix and authoriso the sums to be collected as 
customs. The first statute on the subject occurs in the third 
year of tho reign of Edward 1., when the antient or grand 
customs were fixed at the sums already stated. 

It is observable that in no instance was the right of tho 
king to collect some duties disputed ; all that is complained 
of IS the excess and unreasonableness of the sum recently 
imposed. Many statutes occur on the subject^ in which the 
king often— when the supply is needed, for instan^, 2.3 
Ed. 1., as a provision against the French, who it is said 
intended altogether to wipe out (oroniiiodelere)th& English 
language — undertakes that tho amount shall bo properly 
applied, and that no aid shall be raised' for the future 
except by consent of parliament. These promises, like the 
provisions of Magna Charta, which was renewed' or con- 
firmed thirty-one times, were generally broken, especially up 
to tho end of the reign of Richard 11. However, they were so 
often repeated, that at last they seem to have acquired some 
degree of valiity, till they were again infringed in a few 
instances in the reigns of Elizabeth, Mary, and the Stuarts. 
In these later limes however, such infringements were not 
passed over lightly. In the reign of James I. the question as 
to the right of the king to increase tho customs upon mer- 
chandise, without assent of parliament, was raised on tho 
occasion of his imposing five shillings per owt. on currants. 
The court of exchequer decided that the king had such 
right, on the grounds, Ist, that his extraordinary and 
absolute prerogative was not bound by the statutes restaining 
him from increasing the customs without assent in parlia- 
ment ; 2nd, because the extra duty * was not a burden to 
tho commonwealth, but to delicate mouths.’ This decision 
however raised great discussion in parliament, who pro- 
nounced it to bo illegal. The writs for ship-money in the 
lime of Charles 1. created a similar ferment, and notwith- 
standing the petition of rights, tho question cannot he said 
to have been entirely set at rest till up to the period of the 
Ruvolutioii. 

Tho petty customs were originally founded on a bargain 
between the foreign merchants and king Edward 1., by 
which they agreed to pay him the amount of them, in con- 
sidcMation of certain privileges granted them, and a release 
to them of all other prises and takings. Bullerage has the 
same origin, but is perhaps of an earlier date. Prisage is 
stated by J^ord Coke himself to be due to the king by pre- 
scription, and the right of the king to it seems to have 
stood upon that alono ; that right must have been one of 
in liori lance, since by loyal charters it was granted to the 
city of London and to the Cinque Ports for ever. 

Tunnage and poundage was a duty varying in amount at 
difierent times from one shilling and sixpence to three 
shillings upon every tun of wine, and from sixpence to a 
shilling upon every pound of raerchandiso coming into tho 
kingdom. Tho object in granting it was said to be, that 
the king might have money ready in case of a sudden occa- 
sion demanding it for tho defence of tlie realm or the 
guarding of the sea. This kind of subsidy appears to have 
liad a parliamentary origin. The earliest statute mentioned 
by Lord Coke as having granted it is 47 Ed. 111. In the 
early instances it was granted for limited periods, and 
express provision was made that it should havo intermis- 
sion, and vary, lest the king should claim it as his duties. 
It was generally granted upon condition, or for a conside- 
ration expressed, as for tho keeping and safeguard of the 
seas, &c., and in some instances the persons assigned to 
receive it showed particulars to prove that it bad been pro- 
perly expended about the salvation and defence of the 
kingdom. The duties of tunnage and poundage were 
granted to Hcmy V. for his life, with a proviso that it 
should not bo drawn into a precedent for the future. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the proviso, it was tis^’er afterwards 
granted to any king for a less period. These duties were 
farmed while Lord ^ko was commissioner of the treasury, 
for 160,000/. a year. In the course of the argument in the 
case of ship-money in 13 Charles L, the king’s dutie.s are said 
to amount to 300,000/. This probably was the aggregate of 
the customs and tunnage and prisage. 

Subsidy in its more usual and limited sense consisted of 
a rale of 48 , in the pound on lands, and 2r. 8d. on goods, and 
double upon the goods of aliens. The taxes called tenths, 
fifteenths, were the tenth or fifteenth part of the value of 
moveable goods. Other portions, such as the fifth, eighth, 
eleventh part, wero sometimes, but rarely, also levied. Those 


taxes seem to have had a parliamentary origin. There are 
no appearances of the king ever having attempted to culltjct 
them as of right. Henry 111. received a fifteenth in return for 
granting Magna Charta and the Charta de Foresta. lu the 
earlier periods never more than one subsidy and two fif- 
teenths were granted. About the time of tho expect alien of 
tho Armada (31 Eliz.), a double subsidy and four fifteenths 
were granted. The then chancellor of the exchequer,^ Sir 
Walter Mildmay, when moving for it, said, ‘ his heart did 
quake to move it, not knowing tho inconvenience that should 
grow upon it.’ Tho inconvenience did grow very fast, for 
treblo and quadruple suksidios and six fifteenths were 
granted in the same reign. These grants seem to have been 
at intervals of about four years at that period. Subsidies 
and fifteenths were originally assessed upon each individual, 
but subsequently to the $ Edward HI., when a taxation was 
made upon all the towns, cities, and boroughs, by commis- 
sioners, the fifteenth became a sum certain, being tbo fif- 
teenth part of their then existing value. After tho fifteentli 
was granted by parliament, tho inhabitants rated them- 
selves. The subsidy, never having been thus fixed, continued 
uncertain, and was levied upon each person in respect.of liis 
lands and goods. But it appears that a person paid only in 
the county in which he lived, even though he possessed pro- 
perty in other counties. And, as Hume observes, probably 
where a man's property increased he paid no more, thougli 
where it was diminished he paid less. Certain it is that the 
subsidy continually decreased in amount. In the eighth 
year of tho roi^ of Elizabeth it amounted to 120,000/., in the 
40th to 78,000/. only. Lord Coke estimates a subsidy (pro- 
bably in the reign of James 1. or Charles I.) at 70,000/. ; the 
subsidy raised by the clergy, which was distinct from that of 
the laity, at 20,000/. ; a fifteenth at about 20,000/. Eventu- 
ally the subsidy was abolished, and a land tax substituted 
for it.' * 

(2 Inst,; '4 Inst; ‘Bate’s Case,*"&c., 2 State Trials^ 371, 
cd. 1800; * The Case of Ship Money,’ 3 State Trials, 820, 
cd. 1809; Venn’s ft/*/., tit. ‘ Prerogative ;’ Corny n*s 
tit. ‘ Parliament,' • Prerogative.’) [Customs.] 

SUBSTANCE. In general usage Substance means a 
solid. In philosophical speculations it has undergone the 
fate of most general terms, and has been tortured into all 
possible shades of meaning. In physical speculations it 
has usually been taken as an equivalent to matter ; but in 
metaphysical speculations its meaning, as sanctioned by the 
highest authorities, has remained true to its etymon {sub- 
Siam, that which stands under phenomena). This meaning 
will be rendered intelligible by tho notion of some Hindu 
philosophers, who supposed the world to rest on tho back of 
an elepnant, and that the elephant stood on tho back of a 
tortoise ; what supported the tortoise, they omitted to ex- 
plain. In adopting their theory, wo may add that that 
which the tortoise stood upon was substanoe. 

As wo know that all phenomena must depend upon 
itoumena, of Mhich they are only the manifestation ; or, to 
use the language of the' schoolmen, as all accidents must be 
accidents of something, and must depend on that something 
for theiv existence, so in pushing our analysis to its limit, 
we must finally arrive at a point to which wo can give no 
antecedent, which we are forced to assume as final, and as 
standing under or supporting the whole, and this we call 
Substance. It is tlie fundamental fact of all existence. Wo 
can never know it, for we know only phenomena, which are 
its appearances. We can never conceive it, for the first 
attempt to conceive it brings it within the sphere of our 
ideas, which are only those of phenomena. We can never 
imagine it, but wo are compelled to assume it. It is to us 
a logical fact, not a noumenal one. Necessary as the basis 
of all speculation, as the 'point’ in mathomatics. but, like 
the point; for ever a mere logical distinction. It is needful 
for all men to Know that this substance is, with respect to 
the mind, a merely logical distinction from its attributes ; 
and it is needful also to know that as the mind can never 
transcend the sphere of its action, and consequently never 
Know more than the attributes, all that it can predicate of 
substance must be fiilse, for substance is to it a mere nega- 
tion ; if it would affirm anything of substance, it must in- 
evitably affirm it by its attributes, which it alone can know 
positivelv. 

It is from inattention to this Initor fact that metaphy- 
sicians havo blundered and misunderstood each other so 
constantly. You cannot conceive a point which has neither 
length nor breadth; you must assume it. You cannot 
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conceive substance sborn of its attributes, because those | 
Hltributes are the sole staple of your conceptions ; hut you | 
must assume it. Analyse as you with you can never get 
beyond a vague and negative eonception of a certain sub- 
stratum, wiiioh, whenever you attempt to roaliso it, you 
must invest with attributes. Glass is a substance, al least 
is ctilltid so in common language. Analyse it, and you find 
that it is no substance— that it is merely the co-oxislcnce of 
flint and alkali. Your substance then has vanished with 
the analysis. It was found to be flint and alkali, nothing 
more ; no distinct element, no substratum was discovered. 
Where then was your glass substanoe ? The glass was a 
mere mwle of e.vUteuce of two particles of flint and alkali ; 
it was in itself nothing, it had no existence apart from those 
particles, it had no siibstratutn. Analyse the flint in the 
same way, and you will find the flint to he in itself no sub* 
stance, but a mode of oxisteuce of some other particles. 
And yet the mind refuses to admit that this analysis could 
bo so continued ad'infiuituin, thus reducing everything to 
mere phenomena ; it is im|)elied to stop somowhere, and to 
ask, ' attributes of what?* and I bore where it stops it recog- 
nises substance. Hence Spinoza's deflnitiun of substance 
being existence itself. 

Fichte, the most scientific expositor of ideal has de- 
nied all substance except that of the Ego, and ho says, 

* Attributes synthetically united give substance, and sub- 
stance analysed gives but attributes ; a continued substra- 
tum, a supporter of attributes is an impossible conception.’ 

( TVissenschaJlslehre^ p. 140.) Granted an impossible concep- 
tion, but not therefore an impossible fact. Fichte assumes 
that the subjective conception —the idea— is the complete cor- 
relation ana adequate comprehension of the whole objective 
fact ; and if this point be admitted, his system is irrefutable, 
tor attributes being obviously mental conditions, and as 
beyond them we are conscious of nothing, so nothing but 
what they afllrm can exist. Interrogate consciousness, and 
)ou will get no answer that will apply to a substance. It 
knows only attributes. Matter is extended, coloured, and 
of a certain weight. Yet philosophy has long established 
that weight and colour aro purely mental conditions — are 
clTccts produced by matter on the sensorlum, not qnalitios 
of matter in themselves ; and Kant has irrcfragably shown 
extension to be the form imprinted on all objects by our 
minds; and even disputing this, there is no dispute that i 
extension qud extension is not matter, and that colour ouci I 
colour is nut matter, but that matter is something extenued 
and coloured. No, replies Fichte, it is but the synthesis of 
these attributes, as glass was the synthesis of flint and 
alkali ; and on the Ideal theory, there can he no question of 
his being correct. 

If wo diaaont from these conclusions, and maintain that 
there is substance apart from its attributes (though we in- 
sist on this distinction being purely logical), it is because the 
Idealists have not proved the fundamental position on which 
all such speculation rests, namely, the truth of the correla- 
tion between the conception and the object, so that the one 
should be taken as tbe entire expression of the other. 

In our analysis of substance it is impossible to get beyond 
attributes ; oiid therefore, subjectively speaking, substance 
is iifilbitig more than the synthesis of attributes: but docyi 
this entitle us to assume that it is equally the case object 
ivcly? Not until the. subject has been proved to be the 
complete expression of the object 

But the truth is, attributes themselves are but the condi*' 
lions excited in us by objects. T|ie Ego acted on by the non^ 
Ego undergoes certain affections these mental afiboiioiis are 
variously extension, colour, weight, hardness, jS^c., and these 
are all the effects of the actiop of the non-£go upon tbe Ego, 
and as a consequence these are all wo know, and alflpjs 
know of the noii-Ego, To call substance tberSfgm^k 
synthesis of attributes, is to say that in the 
our mental affections is contained all that the 

non-Ego, inst^d of saying that ih the synthesis meu: 
tal affections is contained all we can positively . Avista of the 
mn-Bgo; it is saying that we inidade all existenc^, and that 
frotand pur conceptions nothing exists \ it isrtaking the hu- 
fiaymnind as the measure of the universe, 
titled, maintain therefore, that inasmuch as what we call 

Thutaes are not vague abstractions, but positive effecU pf 
is vter acting on the senary (and we assume Ihet ^pxistence 
stamatter because Idealism has failed in disproving it) ; so 
parlo must be substance or cause to produce those effects; 
Comlthough we can only know these effects and (yy the.se 


effects, yet we are necessitated to assume an inconceivable 
cause or substance. We do not know this substance : wo 
only know what it oxjr.itos in us, as a man in the dark re- 
ceiving a blow front a bludgeon knows only his individual 
sensation received from that unknown something ; it may 
bo a stick, the butt-end of a gun, or a hammer : be know.s 
nothing of what its nature may be; all he knows is what 
sensations it excites in him. 

The stronghold of Idealism is consciousness. In con- 
Bciousness there Js nothing but transformations of itself — 
no substance, nd..«xternal world is given ; it knows, it feels, 
it is conscious of nothing but itself. But consciousness is 
equally the stronghold of Realism ; for we wo as conscious 
that what we call substance, or the world, is not ourselves, 
and does not depend upon us, and is a distirict existence, as 
wo are of our own cxisteiico. Hence the universality of the 
belief of an external world-*-henoe tho impossibility of tbe 
Idealists* conceiving for an instant the non-exislonce of 
substance. 

In conclusion ve may observe, that substance is the un- 
known, unknowable substratum on wbicii rests all that wo 
experience of tho external world : it is tho hidden noumc- 
nun whose manifestations as roprcseiited in perception we 
call matter and the phenomena of matter, and of wliich 
every positive predicate must necessarily be false, and con- 
sequently all inmiiry into its nature baseless. 

SUBSTITUTION, a very common algebraical process, 
being, as its name imports, the substituting for any (juan- 
tity another which is equal to it. 

A method of approximation, which is frequently used and 
of great importance, has obtained tho name of snccessira 
substitutiim. Let any equation bu reduced to the fonn 
a; = rt -f 

where e is less than unity, and (f>x' a function of .r. If wo 
make .rrrtf. the error thereby coininiUtMl is loss ihini 
being in which e is less than unity. Take this \aluo 
;r=5a* and substitute it on the second side, giving ,/■ (/>(/ : 

this value is nearer than the last in most cases, tor it .should 
be 

=r Cl •+ (a *f 

= <* + 4* nearly, 

where 0'a is the differential coefllcient of 0a. The last onor 
was^0*r, and tho iiroscnt error is less, if c0'a be lossihuii 
unity. Generally, if for x we write ad-p, and if p be eno 
noous by a quantity of the order e", wo shall have, by oiio 
more substitution, 

0? = rt + ^0 {a+p). 

Now tho error of 0(a4-7>) will bo of the order f'", and tliat 
of (a-bp) of the order There is thou a continual 

approximation to tho value of .r. 

Beginning with iu which the error is of ihu 

order e\ we have 

. a? s= o (a 4- 

in which the error is of the third ordur. Rejecting terms 
of the third order, wo have 

a? = a -i- + c* 0a 0'a. 

Substitute this again, and wo have 

e0a -h c®0a0'a}, 

in which the error, is of the fburth order. Rejecting terms 
of tho fourth order, 

a? = a -I- e0a + 0a 0'<i 4- c® ^ (0'a)»0a -f (0/> ' | 

and so on: the developments being mado by Taylor's 
Theorgm. This would lead in effect to tho celcbratt'd 
theorem of Lagrange: but tbe actual method of .substitu- 
tion is sometimes preferable. 

' SUBrrANGENT, SUBNORMAL. FTanoent.] 

SUBTENSE, means any line, angle, &e. opposite to or 
subtending a line or angle spoken of. Thus the chord of u 
oirele H llie subtense of the arc and of the angle at the 
centre. The term is npw not much used. 
SUBTERRANEAN FORESTS. [Sudmarixe Fo- 

RKST9 1 

SUBTRACTION, SUBTRAHEND, MINUEND. 
The process of subtraction is the removal of a part equal to 
the less from the greater. Tire quantity to be dimini -hod 
was called the minu^d; the quantity to ho 
withdrawn Uubtrahendum) the Bubiruhend; and the re- 
maining part the remainder. The terms subtrahend and 
minuend arc almost out of use, though often veryVeon 
venient. 
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The operation of subtraction is often ddscfiberl m a way 
which might be pracliscfl, but is not; and the explanation of 
the possible mode applied to the actual mode makes con- 
fusion. It is obvious enough that if parts of A bo sub- 
Irncled soverafty from greater parts of B, the remainders 
put togetheninake up the whole jpemmnder. Thus 24 can 
easily be taken from 76, for 7 tens exceeds 2 tens by 5 tens, 
and 6 exceeds 4 by 2, so that 52 is the remainder re<][uired. 
But when we come to take 48 from 93, the preceding mode 
of partition is useless. To remedy this it is proposed in the 
explanation to borrow one of the nine tens in 94, and to put 
it on to the 4: then 8 from )3 leaves 5. Now take the 
four tens of 48, and subtract from the remaining 8 tens of 
03, and 4 tens are left ; the answer then is 45. The process 
would be as follows ' 

93 8 from 3, impossible : borrow a ten from 90 ; 8 from 

48 13 leaves 5. Take 4 tens from the remaining 8 

— lens, one of the nine tens haviHg been borrowed, 

45 and 4 tens remain. 

This process is actually used on the Continent, but with 
us, as all the world knows, thei^o is a dilferoiu process, as 
follows : — 

93 8 from 3, impossible: take 8 from 13, and 5 remains. 

48 Carry* one to 4, giving 5, and subtract 5 tens from 

— 9 lens, giving 4 tens. 

45 

There is quite a different principle in this process, which 
is as follows two numbers bo equally increased or equally 

diminished, the ditlcrence remains the same. Having arbi- 
trarily increased the throe in the upper lino by ten, the 
lower lino must be somewhere or other increased by ten, in 
order to keep tbo difference (which is all that is wanted) 
unaltered. 

Thu object in view is attained by increasing tho upper 
lino hy ten .and the lower line by ono ten. 

Wo are inclined to think that in the actual performance 
of subtraction it would be better than tho mode usually 
einplojud, if we added in thought to tho lower to make the 
higlior, instead of passing from the higher to tho lower by 
menial subtraction. Thus the detads of the following ques- 
tion are written down, tho words in Italics being made 
emphatic, and tbo figures written down at the moment tbey^ 
are repealed or thought of : — 

4794236 

887349 

390688/ 

Nine and sevfin arc sixteen (some persons would here take 
the trouble to say, carry one, one and four are five: but in 
this method, if tho last-named word be ten or more, it is a 
dircciion to increase the next figure by one). Five and 
eight arc thirteen : four and eight are twelve : eight and 
SIX are fourteen: nine aftd noughts we nine: eight and 
nine, are seventeen : one anjd three are four. 

This mode would render easy the compendious manner in 
which the operation of division, extraction of Uie square root, 
&c. are performed by some of the continental nations, in 
which the multiplication and the subtraction by which it is 
followed are performed at one step : thus — 

12439720 ) 43874924183 ( 3527 
65557371 
3358/268 
87078103 
' 00000000 

The first step is to multiply 12439729 by 3, and to take 
the result from 43874924 ; the subtraction is Mrformed by 
passing to the proper unit in tho same decad or that next 
above, and carrying the tens’ figure of. the decad last em- 
ployed. Tbo proceeds of the multiplication .table are , put 
down without statement, and the computer sjmuld Uarn to 
remember produots witimut the necessity of repeating ' 6 
times 5 is 30,* • 7 times 7 is 49,* 8tc. . 

27 and seven are 34; 6 and 3 are 9 and three are 12: i 
21 and 1 are 22 and seven are 29 ; 27 and 2 are 29 and five 
are 34 : 9 and 3 are 12 and five wse 17 : 12 and t ate 13afirf 
Hve arc 18 : 6 and 1 are 7 and six are 13:3 and I are 4 and 

• The Btudvat may well abK from whero f Tlic bnm * cany * ta not the 
proper ono. 

t Bt'eiiinoia in aritbtnelic (suict olijor peinona too') n«C|iiettUy think tllia word 
in ought ; but ought is Anything, and nought is nothing. 


nought are 4. Tbo remaining steps are done in the same 
way. A person not used to this method will hnnlly believe 
at first bow easily it is acquired, and how much trouble it 
saves. Those foreigners who are brought up in it find our 
method perplexing, and liable to lead to error, and grcuilC 
prefer their own — we think, with reason. 

SOBULICORNES (Latreille), a section of Nenropto- 
rous insects conlaining the dragon-flies {LibelhUa, Linn.i 
and the Ephemerm. The larvm of these insects are carni- 
vorous, and live in the water, respiring by means of appen- 
dages situated on the sides or extremity of the body ; tbo 
pupso also live in the water, but leave that element to un- 
dergo the final transformation. Jn the perfect insect tbc 
wings are always reticulated, and when at rest are in soino 
species horizontal, in others vertical ; the compound eyes 
are very largo and prominent; and the ocelli, or simple 
eyes, are two or three in number; tho mandibles and 
maxillse are covered by the labi um and labium ; the an- 
tenuoe are short, slender, and subulate. 

Tho dragon-flies iLibellulidu') have, the four wings of 
equal length, the tarsi three-jointed, the antennae very* 
small and resembling minute bristles, the eyes extremely 
large, and generally approximated above ; the fore part of 
the head, or what might be termed the face, has an inflated 
appearance ; tho legs are rather small, and the abdomen is 
elotigated, sometimes cylindrical, and sometimes depressed, 
and terminated by membranous appendages. The larvio 
and pupae, both of which are active, nearly resemble the 
perfect ihsect in general form, and are remarkable for the 
great development of IbAabial apparatus, which is elon- 
gated and dilated at the extremity, and covers the tore |)art 
of the head like a mask. 

The lAbellulev are divided into three genera by Fabricius. 
Those species which have the wings extended horizontally 
when at rest, the head almost globular, the eyes very large 
and meeting on the vertex, an elevation in front and cIono 
to the eyes, and the abdomen depressed, form the genus 
Libellula as restricted by that author. 

The second genus {/Eshna, Fab.) is chiefly distinguished 
by the cylindrical form of the al>doroen and Its greater pro- 
portionate length. The wings arc as in LibeUma^ and the 
head is of the same globular lorm. 

In the third genus {Agrim^ Fab.) the wings when at rest 
are elevated perpendicularly ; the bead is transverse, and 
the eyes are widely separated. Examples of each of the^o 
genera are found in this country. 

The second division of the Subulirornes, or the family 
Ephemefida?t is distinguished from tho Libellulidce by the 
comparative softness of the parts of the mouth, they being 
of a membranous character In the insects of the present 
family, and the parts less defined ; the tarsi are five-joinle«l ; 
tho inferior wings are much smaller than the upper, 
and in some aro absent ; tho abdomen is terminated by two 
or three long and bairdike appendages. They form the 
genus Ephemera^ according to Linnmus, and were so called 
on account of their short term of life, that is, in the imago 
or perfect state. 

The Ephemerae, or May-flies, Latreille states, usually ap- 
pear at sunset, in fine weather in summer and autsinn, on 
^e banks of rivers, lakes, &c., and sometimes in such re- 
markable numbers, that after their death tho surface of tho 
ground is completely covered with them, and in certain dis- 
tricts on the Continent they have been collected in cart-loads 
for manure, . 

These insects collect together in great numbers in tbo air, 
and fly in an undulating; inauner, constantly ascending aiul 
descending, and have '’a very beautiful appearance. Thu 
males are distinguished fram the females- by the abdomen 
being fujrnisbed with two articulated hooks at the extremity, 
and apparently tho anterior legs and the terminal filaments 
qf the abdomen are larger in this sox; the eyes are also 
larger. In some them are four compound eyes, two of which 
are elevated and larger than .the others. 

The female insect deposits ber ^^ggs in tbo water, an<i 
these are collected together in a mass, afrggs’\J\ic]i itjJey 
tho duration of life in the perfect state ^grkable fact, that 
both sexes. When however we trace variable forms, 
transformations, wo find their exiatenceformation in all tno 
ono, for iu the larva aftd pupa state sonf the young Bran- 
two or three years. During this time Snee it is even im- 
hidden, at Iciut in tho day-timo, in thg of Cyslopf. 
stones; sometimes in horizontal holes subclass divides 
rivers. L— 2 D 
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SUCCESSIVE SUBSTITUTION. [Substitution.] is col^hony of amber, Brhich is used to make varnish. The 
SUCCIN AMIDK. When dry succinic acid is acted iqion volatile oil thus obtained is impure, containing various pyro- 
by ammonia, water is given off with the evolution of heat, genous ingredients, and requires repeated distillations fu 
end a fusible orystaUizablo amide is formed, soluble in purify it. If in the third or fourth of these the prucc^s be 
water and in alcohol. interrupted when about two- thirds only of tho oil has passed 

According to D'Arcet, it consists of nearly— into the receiver, there is obtained a volatile oil of a light 

Eight equivalents of carbon . . 48 yellow colour, a peculiar bituminous cnlour, *aud of the 

Five equivalents of hydrogen • • 5 specific gravity 0’ 880. If tho distillation be continued too 

Four equivalents of oxygon . • .32 long, an empyreumatic oil «is evolved, which gives to the 

One equivalent of azote • .14 other a cofiee-bn)wn hue; dnd this is the general appoar- 

— ance of rectified oil of amber. By some writers freshly pre- 

Equivalent . . 99 pared charcoal is directed to ho put into the retort when the 

When crystallized, it contains two equivalents of water 18; impure oil is" to be distilled, but this is voit improper, as by 
its equivalent is then 117.' its means the pyrogenous principles, which it is tho object of 

SUCCUNEA, M. Draparnaud’s name for a genus of the rectification to separate, are very abundantly generated, 
pulraoniferous gastropods belonging to tho CoUmacea of The purest oil has a sharp burning taste, an acid re -aciion, 
Lamarck and tho Limacinea of Do Blainville. It is the and on exposure to the air becomes brown and inspis- 
subgenus Cochlokydra of F^russac. ^ sated. 

The shell is ovate, rather elongated, .with a large, entire. Volatile oil of amber probably contains a large portion of 
longitudinal aperture, and a short tipire; the outer lip is creasote, as may be inferred from the analogous action of 
,thin and continuous with the delicate sharp-edged colu- nitric acid onit and on creasote. One pait of roctifiod oil of 
niclla; tho inner lip is spread over apart of the body-whorl, amber, and three parts of moderately stiong nitric acid. 
The shell may be distinguished from that of Limnaia form a magma, which has tho odour of musk, and is called 
[Limneans, voI. xiii., p. 501] by its not having a fold or artificial munk. Rectified oil of amber is stimulating, anti- 
plait on the columella. spasmodic, and rubefacient. It is now little given inlor- 

Cuvier, who places the genus between Chomlrus and nally, except in combination with ammonia, in the cele- 
Ctausilia, remarks that the animal cannot withdraw itself brated eau-de-luccp for which the tinclura ammonia 
into the shell entirely, and that it may be regarded almost compoeiia of the present Pharmacopoeia, is a substitute, 
as a Testacell.a. with a largo shell. It has, ho remarks. This is to bo applied to the nostrils tii fainting, hysteria, 
the lower tentacula very smalt, and lives on the herbage and and epilepsy, or a very few drops diluted with wotcr may be 
plants on tho brinks of streams, whence it has been consi- taken internally. Od of amber is benc(lciall5»i ubbed along 
dered as amphibious. [HsLiciD.fi, vol. xii., p. 106.] tho spine in the later stages of hooping-cough. Dr. A. T. 

The most familiar species is Suednea amphibia. Helix Thomson says that one ounce of rectified oil of uinbor, with 
piitris of Linnaoiis, whose spceific name has the priority, half an ounce of tincture of opium, forms a good einhroca- 
common in moist places, on the banks of fresh waters. tion in tic-doloureux ; Us disagreeable odour is an obstacle to 
SUCCINIC ACID is obtained from amber by the ap- its employment when tho face is the .scat of the (lisoa-.e ; 
plication of heat, when the acid sublimes, mixed with much but it proves almost valuable application when the luubb 
empyreumatic oil and some acetic acid ; it is stated that a begin to lose their tone end swell in advanced life*, 
greater product is obtained when the amber is mixed before SUCCORY, commonly called Chicory, or Wild Kiidivo, 
sublimation with one-twelfth of its weight of sulphuric acid tlio Cichorium Intybus of botanists, which bcdoiigs to liio 
diluted with an equal weight of water. The acid is purified tribe Cichoraccm and natural fuinily Comoobiin?. Do 
by treating it with dilute nitric acid, by which, unlike most Theis derives the name from chikauryeh, slated by ForhUill 
acids similarly constituted, it is not altered or decomposed; to be the Arabic name. The name Endivia seems to bo dc- 
by evaporating the solution, crystals of the acid are procured, rived from another Arabic name, hindibeh, Tlie genu-, 
which possess tho following properties they arc colour- Cichorium consists of only a few sp^'cies found iii the 
less, inodorous, are acid and somewhat acrid in taste, and temperate parts of Asia, the Mediterranean region, and iii 
sublime without decomposition when heated. These crys- Europe. It has a double involucre, of which the exterior i.-> 
lals are hydrated, and ore soluble in two parts of boiling and 5- and the interior 8-leavcd, with the leaMels united at the 
five parts of cold water, and they dissolve also in alcohol base; pappus crown-like, formed of many paleir, sliorkr 
and flcther ; when heated to 356®, the crystals lose half their than the achenium. Receptacle naked or pitted. Flow'^rs 
w’atcr. This acid consists very nearly of— blue. C. Intylnis, found in uncultivated places, dry pas- 

Two equivalents of carbon . • 24 tures, and roadsides in Europe, has two or more heads of 

Two equivalents of hydrogen . 2 flowers, crowded, sessile or stalked, floral leaves binceolate, 

Three equivalonts of oxygen » 24 subamplcxicaul, broader at tho base, pappus much shorter 

— than the achenium. C. Endivia, or the common Endivk, 

Equivalent . . 50 cultivated throughout Europe, is suppo.sed to have been in- 

The crystals contain one equivalent of water, making its troduced from India, where it is well known by its namo of 
equivalent number 59. Succinic acid was formerly em- Kamee. This species, like tho former, has two or more 
ployed in medicine under the namo of salt of amber ; it is heads, sessile or stalked, but with the floral leaves broad- 
now chiefly used in combination with ammoniti, formiiie ovate, cordate at the base and amplcxicaul, pappus four times 
succinate of ammonia in chemical investigations, especially shorter than the achenium. The cultivation and uses of 
for precipitating iron from solution. the Endive have boon treated of under that article, and of 

Succinic acid combines readily with the alkalis, earths, the present species under Chicory, under which name it is 
and metallic oxides ; several of its compounds with the more commonly known, and especially since it has been so 
latter are cry8tallizabie,but are not applied to any particular extensively imported from the Continent as a substitute for 
purpose. coffee. 

SU'CCINUM is a bituminous substance of a peculiar SUCCULAT*^, the name of a natural order of plants in 
kind, the natural history and chemistry of which have been the • Fragments of a Natural System* of Linnrcus, adopted by 
already detailed. [Amber, vol. i., 42 l.J It is not nbw used Bartling. It includes those families whirh arc remarkable 
in the crude sUte in raddicine, but is employed to yield the for the succulent character of their leaves, as Saxirrngacoec, 
oleum succini, or oil of amber. This is procured by the de* Crassulacem, Fit^idacete. &c. All plants with thick leaves 
structive distillation of amber, which is put into a glass, which abound with cellular tissue eontaining a watery sc- 
copper, or iron retort, fitted with a glass alembic properly crotion are called succulent In these planu the cuticle of 
^Juted. A ge;ntle heat u applied by means of a saitd-bath, the leaves is remarkably destitute of stomates, and thus tho 
^f?ti*^which the amber is melted .and a little volatile oil passes transpiration of their juices is prevented. They are mostly 
amber swells greatly, arid the distilia- inhamtants of arid climates, where they arc supplied with 
paymoind as the measu^^y* ^y this process three vel^ distinct only a small ^quantity of moisture and exposed to great 
titl^. maintain thoreM*^» impure succinic acid, which ad- lieat. 

Thotes are not vag^^ the retort; an acid liquid (called SUCHONA, River. [Dwina; Russia.] 

U \ter acting on the which succinic and o^i^ttc acids SUCK, River. [Shannon.] 

slamatter because I#^ empyreumatic oil; and. lastly, the vola- ^SUCKERS. [Stem.] 

parlu must be subsA which is to be separated from the acid SUCKLING, »SIR JOHN, an English poet, Vas born 
Comlthougli \vc ctHpl pouring off. what remains in tho retort at Whilton, in Midillesex, 1608-9. His father was one of 
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the principal secretaries of estate and comptroller of the | Jl 770. no portrait; incorrectly, according to Chalmers, * Bri 
household to James and. was by descent of a Norfolk tish Poets,’ who has printed selections from his poems, 
family. The son is said to have shown in his boyhood great omitting the more licentious. 

readiness in the acquisition of languages. We are net A work entitled * Selections from his Works/ with a Lifo 
clearly informed as to the place and manner of his education* prefixed by Rev. Alfred Suckling, London, 1836, bos fur- 
Aubrey thinks that he was at school at. Westminster, but , nished nearly all the few fads contained in this scanty bio- 
this fact does not seem certain. In 1623 he matriculated at grapUy* The reader may also consult his Life, byChal- 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1 628, about a year after his mers, the pamphlets about him already quoted; and a folio 
fathers death, travelled abroad;. lU'163lhejoioedthearmyof sheet printed in 1641, entitled *Tbe Sucklington Faction.’ 
Gustavus Adolphds, king of SwedeU»pnd probably remained In person Suckling was- about the middle size, though 

on tho Continent till 1632. On his rotarp to England be but slightly made, with a graceful carriage. In the edition 
led the life of a courtier, and was distinguish^ among hU of his Works by bis namesake is an engraving from a por- 
coiitemporaries not less by the brilliancy of his wit than by trait by Vandyke, . and two more by that master are there 
tho splendid appearance which he maintained by the most mentioned. His poems relate almost entirely to the passion 
lavish expenditure. Among bis companions were Lord of love; tho fortunes of a Ipver and the feelings arising from 
Falkland, Carew, Shirley*, and Davenant; from the last of bis successes and reverses are described with the accuracy of 
whom Aubrey derived most oi his anecdotes of Suckling, one personally experienced in such adventures. These 
w hom ho has Ifaus described {Lives of eminent Men, Bod- compositions, written in the transition period between an ago 
fei'an Letters^ it., part ii., 545):—* Ho was famous at court oi, thought and learning, and an age of careless dissipation, 
for his ready sparkling wit, which was envied, and Sir present in singular combination the obaraoteristics of the 
William (Davenant) says he was the bull that was bayted ; passing and the coming generation. In the more or less 
he was incomparably ready at mparteeing, and his wit most pedantic love of classical allusion, and irt the strained in- 
sparkling when most set on and provoked.’ ^^ile pursuing tricacy of wit, tho style of Suckling somewhat resembles 
a course of fashionable pleasures, among ^4||ch gambling that of his contemporaries ; while in the licentiousness of 
seems to have most attracted him, he became engaged in a his subjects, the gaiety and ease of expression, and the 
quarrel with a brother of Sir Kenclm Digby, and received strange roi;yture of grossness and refinement of feeling, he 
from him a severe beating, which he does not appear in any still more reminds us of the court-poets of the roign of 
way to have resented. After this dishonour, his. associates Charles IL His ballad, of *The Wedding’ bus been justly 
looked coldly gn him, and the consequent loss of reputation celebrated for the truth and naiVet6 of description, and the 
soeins to have been accompanied by tho decline of his for- happy boldness in the use of homely imagery. Tho songs, 
tunes. Abou||this time we find the first notice of him as * When, dearest. 1 but think of thee, ^ and *Tell me, ye justcr 
oil author; ilrlG37 was published his ’Session of the Doities/ are among the beat of his pieces. His letters are 
Fools;’ iri 1638, his *Aglaura;’ and in 1639, his’Brenno- written in remarkably puro English, but in a style too 
ralt,' under the title uf * The Discontented Colonel,* a satire studied and elaborate for such compositions, 
on the rebels. When the disturbances broke out in Scotland, SUCTORIAL CRUSTACEANS. M. Milne Edwards, 

Suckling equipped a troop of 1 00 horse in tho king’s service, in his valuable Histoire Naturelle des Ci'ustacis (Suites d 
uud so magnificently, that they cost him, it is said, 12,000f. Buffon), remarks this great division of the class 
'riii.-i extravagance was much ridiculed, and the misconduct tacea is connected intimately with the Entomostraca, and 
and defeat of his men in 1639, in the battle between the especially to the order Copepods, and he acknowledges that 
Scotch and the Royal army, gave occasion for a ballad, more it would have been perhaps more natural not to separate it 
coarse than humorous, said to have been written by Sir so definitely from them as, he has done. For tl>|^ rest, ho 
John biennis, a wit of those times, and whicl/ is printed adds, the group is distinguished from all the animals of the 
in a poetical miscellany entitled * Musarum Delicioe, or the samo' class by the conformation of the buccal apparatus. 
Muses’ Recreation, containing several pfcces ofpoetiqne wit,* In fact, he observes, the mouth, instead of being furnished 
Jiid edit., 1656. (fWy, A niient Ballot ii., 32^.) In 1649, with foliaceous jaws and mandibles proper for dividing solid 
oil tho meeting of I.ong Parliament, Suckling was re- aliments, is prolonged into the form of a beak, and cannot 
turned member for Brainber, and took an active share in the give passage to any but liquid substances. These crusta- 
pur;y strife that followed; a letter of his is extant, addressed ceans therefore are nourished by tho juices which they 
lieury .Jermyn, afterwards earl of St. Albans, in which obtain from the bodies of other animals only; and this or- 
he discusses at some length the critical situation of the ganic disposition renders them essentially parasitic. But 
kln^^ 111 1041 he joined in a plot to rescue Strafford from this peculiarity of structure, uotwithstanding all its physio- 
tlie Tower, and was in consequence summoned before par- logical importance, brings with it rather slight anatomical 
1 lament, and accused of being an accomplice in a design to differences; for, in the crustaceans, as in the insects, the 
bring over the French; upou this belied to France, and same parts are modified in their form, to constitute, ac> 
died soon afterwards in that country. ccixling to the demand, an apparatus of mastication, or an 

His death is said to have been caused by a fever, or, ac- organ of suction. This last is essentially composed of a 
cording to another story, inscribed on his portrait at Knowle conical tube resultix^ from the elongation of the labrum 
in Kent, by a wound in tho heel from a rusty nail placed and tho lower lip. There are almost always to be found 
purposely in his boot by his valet, who, after robbing him, two stylifoim pieces, which are* evidently the analogues of 
wished to ensure safety in fright by disabling his master tbo mandibles of the masticating crustaceans (Crustaccs 
from pursuit. According to Aubrey, he poisoned himself Ifey^urs), but which here fulfil the office of small lancets, or 
at Paris. In a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Letter sent by Sir mner, of tbo instrument employed in surgery in dropsical 
John Suckling from France, deploring his sad Estate and cases known as the trochar. Lastly, there exist ordinarily 
Flight,’ London, 1641, bo is said to haVo stayed some time on each side of the base of this beak other appendages, the 
at Kouen after his arrival in France, and to bo then living principal uf which appear to represent the jaw-feel of the 
with his wife at the Hague; but no reliance cun be placed superior crustaceans, and serve the animal as the inslru- 
upon such a production. His death must have been Wore ments to hook or attach itself to its prey. The feet are. in 
1643, as in that year was printed, at London, ‘ACopyoP general, formed as in CVfopJ [Branchiopod A, voUv.^p. 340] 
two Remonstrances brought over the river Stix in Caron’s and the^other Copepods^ that is to say, they ard short, and 
Ferryhoato, by the Ghost of Sir John Suckling.* His works furnished with two natatory oars composed of many Join'ts, 
arc 1, * Fragraenta Auroa,* London, prinljpd by Humphrey and it is worthy of note, that, as in the greater part of the 
Moseley, 1646, 8vo., Vith a portrait of the author, contain- crustaceans, the nupabor of thqse organa pmounts to but four 
ing poems, letters, and an Account of Religion by Reason ; pairs ; but, in tho group before us, Cneybebdkiie deformed by 
in somo of his poems he is said to have heed assisted by Sir age, and sometimes completely disappea^t. Anotlier trait of 
John Menfiis. (Wood’s Athm. Oxqn. (Bli8S)^,iii., 926.) % resemblance between the SucUtnm OrusUiceans and the 
‘The Goblins/ London, 1646. 3, 'Fragmenta Aurea,’ 1648, Copepods^ is furnished by thb .iniBtiUnor]^boses which they 
no portrait, 4, 'An Account of Religion by Reason/ London, « undergo in their youth; and it n a remarkable fact, that 
1658. 5, ' Aglaura, the Goblins, and Brennoralt/ London, whilst in the adult state they ofrte the most variable forms, 

1658. 6, ‘ Letters to several Persons pf Honour/ London, they Have at their birth the orainary conformation in all tne 

1659. 7, ‘The Sad One,’ a tragedy, London, 1659. 8, ‘His young Cajpepods, and the greater part of the young Bran- 
last Remains,’ London, 1659. 9, Hls Worka — Poems, Plays, ehio^ds; in the first period of their existence it is e\en im- 
Letters, Toiison, LoArlon, 1709, 8vo., with portrait; again, possible to distinguish them from tho young of Cyslops. 
byTonson, ibid., 1719, l^o., with portrait; again, 12mo., M. Milne Edwards remarks that this subclass divides 
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itself naturally into two principal orders, and he has thought 
it right to add a third provisionally. This lost, he observes, 
is ordinarily a r fancied by zoologists among the Arachnids 
[Aracunida], but he is of opinion that their more proper 
place is in the class Crustauefi. . The three orders profH>9cd 
% M. Milne Kdwards arc the Siphonostomesp the Lerneam^ 
and the Araneifwm Crmtaceans, 

1. SiPMONOSTOMKS. 

This order was established by'Latreille, and coraprehends 
all the Suctorial Crustaceans whose thorax, composed df 
many distinct joints, is furnished with natatory feet 

M. Milne Edwards describes these animals as having the 
body divided into three parts: the head, the thorax, and the 
abdomen. The first is large, and carries a pair of antennsB, 
a sucker furnished with styliform mandibles, and anchor- 
like or prehensile jaw-feet, generally three pairs in number. 
Tins cephalic portion of the body is, in general, more or l^s 
clypeiform, and is confounded with one or two of th6^ first 
thoracic rings. The normal number of the constituonfaog- 
merits of tho thorax is five, but in consequence of the s<d- 
dcring of tlie parts, this middle portion of tho bo^ offers 
mostly only two, three, or four distinct joints, llic last 
thoracic ring is apod, and, in the female, carries two or three 
oviferous lubes. Finally, the abdocuon is, in general, rudi- 
mentary, and is only furnisherl with a single pahr of appen- 
dages, disposed so as to constitute ordinarily a small caudal 
fin. The general form of the body varies much, and some- 
times departs considerably from that whicb may be consi- 
dered as normal in this class of animlose animals. 

The Siphorrostomes under^ considerable metamorphoses 
ill their youth, and do not become iiarasites till they have 
changed their skin ouce or many times : they swim at first 
with ease, hut after having fixed themselves, they become 
more or less deformed, and do not quit ibeir place except 
slowly and with difficulty. * 

M. Milne Edwards divides the Si^fhonosiomes into two 
families — the Peltocephala and the ihchijcephala. 

Pelfocephala. 

This family has less affinity with Cychyps than some of 
tho Pa/^iycephala, but they offer a more complicated struc- 
ture, and consequently apj^ar to M. Milne Edwards to de- 
serve precedence. 

The head U very large, shield-like, and, in general, much 
larger than the thorax oV abdomen; it resembles a disk 
.slightly convex above, delicate on its edges atid truncated 
behind, where it is confounded with the first rings of the 
tiiorax. On its upper surface two small smq^th eyes may be 
almost always distinguished ; they are closely approximated 
to the median lino. Forward it is continued witli two 
frontal blades more or leas distinct, and directed transversely. 
The thorax is composed of a variable number of joints; 
sometimes twq only are distinguishable;' sometimes three or 
even four may be counted, according as the three first seg- 
ments are cun rounded with the head, or this soldering ex- 
tends to hifjt^^two of tbeso rings, or even to one only. For 
the rest, tho^aapect of this portion of the body varies mucli, 
fur sometimes the dorsal segment of these rings presents 
iiothitig remar^ptble, and. sometimes It v gives rise to 
lamina), which resemblo the elytra of insects, k 

The ohdonien is but little developed, and presents no ap- 
pendage below, hut terminates by two stnall natatory blades 
ciir.iied on the edges, or by a species of trifoliated fin. 

The a'fjj)endicmar system presents, in all the aniiiials of 
this division, the same esseniial characters, and is composed 
of a pair of antennae, a buccal apparatus, and four pairs of 
feet. 

The antennre, two jjb number onlyi are inserted very fiir 
from each oilier, and ate shorty fiatteae4 find direotod out- 
wards: they arc always composed of tWO or' three small' 
lamellar juiiitSf and are hover setadepus nor anitulated. ' 

The (mccal apparatus is composed of a sucker, of divers 
rudimentary appendages, situated on each, sidfi of its hase^ 
and of three pairs of anchoMike jaw-foet The^ttcAar is 
large, eonical, and directfxl backwards; two.uheqpal pieces 
are there lo be disiinguiuhed, which ore soldered by the 
edges tbroogbout the greatest part of their but 

reinalir free towards the end, and leave betwew them, at 
tho summit of this species of beak, a circular or triangular' 
aperture: one of these laminee is inserted between the 
mouth and the front, and represents the lobrum or upper 
lip; tho other, situated backwards, is analogous to tho 


lower lip of the^^asticating crustaceans. Between the 
base of these two lips springs, on each side, an appendage, 
which evidently replaces the mandibles of these last ani- 
mals; but.which, instead of being short, stout, and denti- 
form, is slender, very much elongated, and similar to a 
stylet with a deiitilated. point; these styliforni jaws pene- 
trate into the beak by means of a slit situated near its base, 
and advaiice into its interior, so as to cotfie out by the ter- 
minating aperture, and Serve as a pair of .lancets when the 
animhl wishes to suck its prey. A little outwards is found 
a second pair of appendages, which is reduced to a nearly 
rudimentary state, and seems to be the representative of tho 
first pair of jaws of the ordinary crmtaeea ; in gaberal there 
is to be distin^ished neat* the same point a styliform or 
forked horny i^oce, which seems to be the vestifie of a 
third pair of buccal appendages, appendages which, in tho 
masticating crustaceans, constitute the second pair of jaws. 
Tho jaw-Jeetf three pairs in number, offer considerable 
dimensions, and arc .ranged oh each side of the siphon : the 
first pair seem to be refleeted (refoul^os) forward, for they 
spring in front of the edge of tlie upper lip, between the 
sucker and the antenhm, and by some naturalists they are 
considered ajj|fctenna& ; they are stout, short, more or lc«s 
misshapen, mra each terminated by a hooked claw, by tlie 
aid of which the animal attaches itself to.4ts prey. The 
second pair of jaw-feet are slender, and always composed of 
two principal joints of nearly equal length, the secoml of 
which carries, near its middle, a small apjMsndage, and ter- 
minates b)^ one or two hooks but little bent. The third 
pair of jaw-feet, situated more backward, am stout, in gene- 
ral short, and more or less completely suBheliform ; (ho 
crooked claw which terminatea them can be bent hack on 
the penultimate joint, in manner of a claw. 

The feet are four pairs in number, and are always moro 
or less completely natatory ; two pairs, and sometimes all, 
tejrminato by two oars, each composed of three joints, ofl'er- 
ing, generally, a very remar kablu disposition of a natuie to 
favour their action as natatory instrumcMits, and which con- 
sist in a very considerable development of their basil ury 
joint, and the soldering of that joint with an iuic({uul 
sternal piece, so as to form, with the whole, a single trans- 
versal blade, as for the two feet ; it is even to ho remarked, 
that in general this basilary piece, which occupies the 
whole width of the corresponding ring, is much more de- 
veloped than the terminal oars of thoi§ limbs, and con.'^li- 
tutes, by itself, nearly the whole of the fin torined by the 
pair of feet thus modified. These four pairs of Limbs belong 
to the four first thoracic^ rings, and spring, some from the 
cephalic buckler, others from the postcephalic portion of tlie 
thorax, varying in number according to that of tho ihoracie 
rings, which are confounded with the head. The lust ring 
of the thorax carnes none; but, in general, a pair c»f 
tubercles or lobules may be distinguished there, whieli 
appear to be the vestiges of a fifth pair of limbs reduced to 
u rudimentary state. 

These crustaceans live as parasites upon fishes, but they 
are not permanently fixed to them, and when they let go 
their hold, they cun change their place either by crawling 
slowly or swimming, Tho male is, in general, distingui.shcd 
from ihe female by some peculiarities of structure, and by 
a verjr inferior size. The female nearly always carries her 
eggs in cylindrical tubes, which spring near the posterior 
border of the last thoracic segment on eacli side of the 
abdomen, and which often attain a very considerable length. 
The young* at their birth, resemble the young of Cyclops, 
and must undergo many moults before, they AnUh their 
metamorphosis; little however is known at present of these 
changt^. It w also to be noted that one often finds in tlie 
neighbourhood of the vnlvee small ampullce, which are fixed 
there by a v^ry^^arrow neck, and which may be spermatic 
reservoirs, RitalDgous to those which M. Siebold made 
known in CMopr. , ' , 

M. lyUlhe i^awards divides this natural family into three 
ffivisifiilns or: tribesp— the Argulians, the Caligians, and the 
Pandariane. , 

i Argulians. 

This tribe consists of a single genus, Atgulus, which 
InibstB froidi-water fish and the tadpoles of Buiruchians, to 
wldoh thoy adhere, but they gre also found free, swimming 
about with vivacity. 

Argulusfoliaceus is known to most anglers \ it is figured 
in Detmarest {piust^i pi. $Q, flg«*l), and there is a pretty 
wood-cut of it in Yorreirs British Fishes^ vol. ii., p. 399. 
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Calibans, 

There is nothing abnorni^ in the c^B|bnnatlon of the 
thorax of this trik^ the. thoracic rings^ing simple, and 
without dorsal appendages. The cephalic buckler is largo, 
more or less oval, delicate on its edges, and furnished ante« 
riorly with very well developed frontal laminso, tho lateral 
extremity of which covers the base of theantehaeei the 
posterior angles of this carapace are prolongjed more or less 
far on each side of the thorax, and the portion of its poste- 
rior border, comprised between these two prolongations, is 
confounded with the first, dr even the seOoncl or third first 
thoracic segments. The result is, that toe thorax is only, 
composed of two, three, or four distinct Joints. The feet 
are furnished with long plumose bristles ; and the abdomen 
is terminated by two small plates directed backwards, and 
carrying no lateral appendages. 

Genera* 

Caligus (see the article and the arrangement of M, Milne 
Edwards, who divides the genus into several sections, and 
records no less than fifteen species), Chalimw, rre6tt<s,and 
Nogagm, 

Pandarians. 

Tho small crustaceans collected by M. Milne Edwards 
under this name, are romarkabhe for the lamellar prolonga- 
tions with whichs the upper part of their thorax is fur- 
nished. These appendages, he observes, often msemblcthe 
elytra of insectsf and their number is sometimes consider* 
able ; there may be as many as three pairs counted. Jn 
general the bead is less enlarged and less rlypeiform than 
in the Caligians, and the feet arc only rarely ftiraished 
with pUiinosl^set® ; their terminal oars are often only re- 
presented by foliacoous submembrauous lobes; and the 
abdomen frequently presents on each side of its terminal 
piece a more or less projecting lamellar appendage. 

M. Milne Edwards subdivides this tribe into two small 
groups principally characterised by the general form of the 
body, and by the disposition of the ovife'rous lubes, which 
in iho one are exposed and extcnderl in a straight line 
behind the body, whilst in tho other these tubes arc coile<l 
upon themselves and hidden between the superior surface 
of the abdomen and a clypeiform lamina which springs 
from the last thoracic ring. 

The genera Euryphorus, Dfmmoura^ PandaruSf and 
Phyllophonu form the first of lliese groups. Cccfops and 
Lr^margus belong to the second. 

Our limits will only permit us to illustrate this tribe by 
the genus Phyllophora. 

Tiic type of this last-named genus is, according to M. 
Milne Edwards, who established it, very remarkable from 
the lamellar appendages with which its back is covered. 
In its aspect it approaches the Anthosomes, but in the struc- 
ture of Its feet and in its general organization it is not 
separable from the Pandarians. The only species known is 
I'hylttyphora comuia* liength about ten lines. 

iooaf<7y.— Near Tongataboo, 
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Pachycepkala. 

In ibis division of the order Siphonostomes. M. Milne 
Edwards describes the head as not enlarged, but lauiclla»* 
and clvpbiform agin the preceding family, and tho aiiUMinu), 
instead of being short, tiaitene*!, and biarticulate, as sli*ndui\ 
cylindrical, elongated, and compoNed of five or six joints, 
the size of which diminishes gradually from tho base towards 
the point of the organ. It U also to be noted that the up- 
pa^atusrtif suction is, in general, less developed in these, 
crustaceans, than in the Peltdcepkvda, and the mode of con- 
formation of these appendages which would appear to repre- 
sint the jaw-feet is less constant; the feet ard not soldered 
on the median line, and consequently do not constitute un- 
equal fins, as is often the case in the preceding family. 

M. Milne Edwards divides the Pac^fej)hata into two 
natural groups. The Ergasilians and the Dichdesiiam : 
the first, hg observes, establishes the passage betwetMi 
Cyclops and iiio Lermeidce ; the second, between these last 
and Uie Pmdarians. 

^ Ergasilians. 

•Biis small group closely approximates to Cyclops, anil is 
I remarkable for the pyriform conformation of the body, tluj 
I size of the head, and the development of the abdoirjen. 

! Genera. 

I Ergasilius, Bomolocus, and Nicoihoa. Species of Erga- 
siiius ore found attached to the gills of tho pike and carp 
i {Erg. Steholdn); to those of the col {Erg. gwhtis) ; and to 
those of a Siiitrus (Erg. trisetacem). The only species of 
Bomolocus known iliom. Briones') is found attachcKl to ibc 
1 bvanchim of the gar-fish {Esox Belone). Nicoihoa int luikvi 
but one species iNic, Astad) which is of a rosy colour, 
about a line tii length, and is found upon the branohiso of 
the lobster. The young Eticothoa:^ 6n leaving tho egg, 
resemble the young of Cyclops, and want tho thoracic lobes 
which, when they are adult, give so strange an aspect to 
these animals. j, 

Dichclcstians. ^ 

This tribe ts easily distinguished from (he Ergasilians by 
the elongated form of the body, tho smallness of iho heail, 
mid the frequently rudimentary state of the abdomon. It 
is also worthy of note that their feet are much less developed 
than in the Ergasilians, and that (he organs by the aUl of 
which they fix themselves on their prey, are, on llie con- 
trary, more developed, announcing a more essentially para- 
sitic life. 

* Genera. 

Anthosoma, Dickelcstium, Nemesis, Lamproglena. 

But one species of Anthosoma is known lAnth. Bmithii), 
about ton lines long, and found upon a Squalus. M. AJihie 
Edwards rcram’ks that tho Caligus crassus of Abddgaard 
much resembles this species, but scorns to be more stout 
about tho head, and to liave.the cephaho buckler wider for- 
wards. 

Dichelestium, too, ooroprisos but one species {Vich. Situ- 
rionis)* It is about oue inch in length, and fixes itself on 
the branchial apparatus of the Sturgeons. The thorax is 
divided into four portions in tho male, and into five in (hr 
female, by interannular divisions. The aUdpiuon is vo! / 
small in the female, about half as large as the last thorataiiii 
ring in tho male., Neither does Lamprogfetta include more 
iJian one species (Lamp, pukhella), which is found on the 
gills of the chub. 

JLbrxkans. (Lernmidce, M. E.) 

This order is principally distinguished from the Sipko- 
nostonies by the rudimentary state ofthe whole appomficu- 
lar system, which is only represented by vestiges of limbs 
or simple tegumenlary lobes without articulations, and pro- 
per only to serve for anchoring the animal onahe prey ;it 
whose'expense it lives. The Letneavs are remarkable for 
the oddity of their shape, which, in general ffoparls greatly 
foom all the ordinary forms in this clasa, anC seems to be 
the result of a monstrous development. In youth their 
conformation is normal and much resembles tho young of 
Cyclops ! they are then provided with a ^ntal eye, and 
natatory oars which permit them to ttidvo witii agility ; but, 
after, having undergone a certain niiQiber of moults, they 
cease to lead an erratic life. The females fix themselves 
on some other animal, atid^bi^ itialhs, which are much 
smaller, hook themselves, under the abdomen of 

theiic fomale and near the Vulvar aperture. The organs of 
loeotnotion, then reiiidetred useless, waste away or hecoino 
deformed, so as to be Unfit for tho utlico which they were 
originally intended to execute. The e\e nearly always dis- 
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appears, and the gcni'ral configuration of the animal change^ 
so as to make it not rccognUablc. The females especially 
acquire the most singular forms. They become very large, 
and solder tbemseivos/so to speak, on their prey by the aid 
of simple cutaneous appendages or certain members trans- 
formed into immovable arms. The males remain extremely 
small, and depart less from their primitive conformatiout but 
the head becomes larger, and the jaw-feet, transforgied into 
instruments of pre^icnsion, and destined to fix the animal on 
the part which is to be its habitat, acquire a great relative 
development. 

We must here pause fora moment, to mark this provision 
for the welfare of the animal. If all the young went to one 
fish, that of the parent for example, as would probably be 
the case if they were born blind and with organs only fit 
for attachment* the fish would die. and the whole generation 
of parasites would be defunct with it. But the young Ler- 
ntea is hatched in a form that enables it to swim about aq,d 
loed on minute animals ; and, being furnishod in this^tate 
with eyes, it has not only the means of tetaporary subsist- 
ence whilst leading a wandering life, but also of selecting 
its proper species on which it is destined to feed. Then the 
locumotive limbs are gradually changed to organs of attach- 
ment, the eyes disappear, nutrition is the object till the 
organs of generation are fully developed, and, iii this, as in 
some other coses, the perfection of the animal consists not 
in the enjoyment of locomotion and vision, hut in that state 
whicli renders it fit for the continuation of the species. 

M. Milne Edwards remarks, that zoologists have mis- 
taken the true nature of the Lerneans, and have separated 
them from the CrmtaceanB^ to place them among the 
worms. Desmarest, he observes, is dne of the first authors 
who have clearly indicated their natural relationship with 
the ordinary crustaceans ; but, he adds, it is only since the 
knowledge of the transitory forms put on by these para- 
sites in the commencement of Ihcir life, that one has been 
able definitively to assign to them a place in the natural 
series of the crustaceans, and the ocquaintance with these 
changes is pnnci^lly due to that skilful observer, M. Nord- 
mann. M. Milne Edwards observes, that there is no branch 
of the natural history of the orpstaceans so little advanced 
us that relative to the Lernemt ; nearly all remains to be 
done, and he expresses a hope that M. Nordmann will not 
abandon a pursuit whicli h^ already conducted him to 
results so important to science. 

M. Milne Edwards divides the Lerneans into three fami- 
lies, characterised by the manner in which these parasites 
attach themselves to their prey. Some fix themselves by 
means of great brachiform appendages, united together 
towards tbe end, and terminated by a horny median bou* 
tort. Others adhere by their jaw- feet, which are armed 
with very strong hoeks. Others again attach themselves by 
the whole head, which is furnished for this purpose with 
horny prolongations of various forms, Tbe first correspond 
to the Lerneopods of M. de Blainville, and may be desig- 
nated as Lerneopodmns ; tbe second have the genua CAoit- 
dracanikas for their type, and form M. Milne Edwards's 
family Chondracanihians ; and the third he denomintes 
Lerneocerians, because the genus Lerneocera belongs to 
that family, and tbe name recalls one of their princip^ 
characters. With regard to the establishment or generic 
divisions, and the characters of species, he can only, he ob- 
serves, refer, in the greater number of instances, to the mode 
of organization in the* females ; for the males are nearly en- 
tirely unknown to him, and, in hisdescriptipns, the females 
are designated, unless the contrary is specified, 
CnondracantMans, 

The female Chondracanikians fix themselves upon their 
prey by tbe aid of small anchor-like jaw-feet, inserted at 
the anterior extremity of the head, and under the front. 
The thoracic ap^ndages do not serve for the same use, and 
have the form of ordinarily two-oared feet of extreme small- 
ness, or fieshy lobes, free at their extremity, and not prehen- 
sile. The head is, in general, tolerably^;distit]ct from the 
thorax, and nearly always oarries a pair of antennie, and two 
pai rs of unciform And .anc^r-like jaw-feet. On the sides of 
the mouth may he ordinarily perceived a pair of appendages, 
which represent the second pair of jaw-feet, and which are 
sometimes anchor-like, similar to the others, but are often 
rudimentary. The mouth is soaietimes situated very far 
behind the anterior jaw-feet, and is armed with small ap- 
pendages representing the mandibles. The number and 
disposition of tbe appendages corresponding to the ihoracio 


feet vary ; sometimes two pairs only are to be counted, somc- 
■imea three, and 'ffven four. The oviferous tubes spring 
rom the posterior edge of the body, so that the abdomen is 
rudimentary, and is only ropresjE^nted by one or two small 
median tubercles. Tbe male U often found attached under 
the anus of«tho female : he is extremely small, and duos not 
resemble her in the least, but differs little from the males of 
the succeeding family. (M. B.) 

Genera. 

Belius* jEthmi Clavelk^ Cycnus, Tucca, Penkulus. 
Lemanthropus, Chondracanthus. 

Selins consists but of one species iSel. bilobus\ found on 
the branohim of the Dotted Polynbe ; nor does ^Jtkon com- 
prise more, consisting only of Mthon quadratus, found on 
a Serranus^ and about a line in length. Clavella has two 
species; CL Hippoglossi, found on the Holibut, and Cl. 
ScarL nas only ono species (Cyc. gracilis), found 

on the brauebise of a cod-fish ; and this is the case with Tucca, 
which has only one {Tuc. tmpm^us). found on Diodon Hys- 
trix. Penieulus has but one {Pen* Fistula), found on Zeus 
Lemanthropus consists of two species, separated by 
M. Milne Edwards into two sections ; Lemanthropus Pupa, 
found on a Brazilian Plaiax, and Lern. paradoxus, found 
on the mullets. M. Milne Edwards remarks that Lcrnan- 
th^opus Mttsca (De Bl.), found on a Diqdon from Manilla, 
belongs to bis first section, 

Chondracanthus is separated by M. Milfie Edwards into 
tw'o sections, with subdivisions, and contains seven species : 

Ch. cornutus, found on several fiat-fish {Pleuronectes ) ; 
Ch. crassicornis, found on a wrasse; Vh. Solcec, found on 
soles; Ch. Trig Use, found on gurnards; Ch.Merlurci (from 
which the Ch. Xiphiat of Cuvier docs not appear to M. 
Milne Edwards to differ, and to which he thinks Lcrufcu 
radiata of Miillcr, found in the buccal cavity of Coryphtvna 
Tupestris, appears to be very close); Ch. Zei; and Ch. JJc- 
larochiana, tne last found upon the thunny. 



Chonclracantbas curnutiis. 

a, fum.’iln macaincd nai^r NordmnnnW/, mutr'Krea in pi-oriL* ami mon*hi<'hly 
maKuia^fl; r, thi; same Keen Trom d.homUor thu fciu.-ile biM'U from I 

lov^ ; e, mouth still mote highly magniAed. 

Lerneopodza?is. 

In the females of this group the head is formed nearly as 
in the Chondracanikians, that is to say, distinct from tho 
thorax, furnisiied with a pair of anlennsc, and armed with 
twp paii-s of anchor-like jaw-feet. But the anterior jaw - 
feet are less proper for serving those small crustaceans fur 
attaching themselves to their prey, and the thorax, which 
carries. neither feet nor tleshy appendages, similar to those 
which represent the two first pairs of thoracic members in 
the preceding division', give origin to a pair of very largo 
brachiform prolongations, which unite together sometimes 
at their base, sometimes towards their extremity only, and 
terminate by a horny bouton^ by the aid of which the' para- 
site strongly adheres to the animal on which it has estab- 
lished its dwelling. These organs of adhesion appear to 
replace the first pair of thoracic limbs. 

,Thc male of only a small number of Lerzieopodians is 
known,' and where known diflers extremely from the female. 
He has the body divided into two very distinct parts ; one 
anterior, the cephalic, which carries the antennee, a pair of 
anterienr unciform jaw-feet, tlie sucker, and, fiirtbcr back, 
two pairs of welbdeveloped apttsndages, which represent the 
posterior jaw-feet and tbe arms of tiie female, but which 
have the form of stout hands carried on a cylindrical pedun- 
cle, and terminated by a small ill-formed pineer. The ' 
young undergo flic ordinary metamorphoses. (M. £.) 
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There aro {iix genera:— Bananisles, Ach~ 
thereSt Hrachiella, Lemeopodat and Anckot^Uu, 

T/iacheliastes has three species, divided into two sections : 
Tr. polycolpm^ found on the fins of the chub ; Tr. macula- 
tuSy found on the scales of the bream ; and Tr, Siellifer, 
found on the branchial arches or within the mouth of 
Silurus Glanis. 

Busanistes comprises |^o species Buchoniit found 

on the gill-cover of the hucheu Httcho\ and Bos, 

salmonea, found on tfie gra^lin^. M. Milne Edwards states 
that Lef'neopoda Brongmariti (De Bl.) belongs to this 
genus, * 

Achtheres consists of but one species (AcK Percciirum)^ 
found on the fins of the river Perch and of the Sandra. 
Length about two linos. 

Brachiella comprises five species, distributed into two 
sections, with subdivisions:— Thynni (length 
about ten lines, of male about half a line), found on the 
gills of the Thunny ; Br. impudica (length about four lines, 
of male about a third of a line), found on the gills of tho 
Haddock {GadUa /Eglejinus) ; Br, bispinosa (about threo 
lines in length, male unknown), found on the gills of tb6 
Sapphivinc Gurnard {Trigla Hirundo); Br, rostratat 
closely ai)]}roacliing the preceding, found in the Greenland 
Seas upon Beuronegtes pinguis ; and Br, LophiU found 
on the gills of the Sea-Devil, Toc^d-fish, or Frog-fish, at 
Naples. 

Lerneopoda consists also of five species, divided into two j 
sections : — Lerneopoda siellala, found on the fins of a Ster- 
let in Norway ; Lern, elongata (about two indies in length), 
i'oiuid fixed to tlie eye of a Shark in the Polar Seas; Lern, 
Gurpinnis, nearly approaching the preceding, found on the 
Salmon in the north of Europe; Lern, Galei (length about 
tlnee lines, male about tlie^arao size), found on the fins of 
aTopeSliark(ilfi7aniirc) ; and Lern, ohesa (about two lines 
in length), found upon Squalua Acanihias, the Picked-dog, 
or llunnd-fisli. 

M. Milne Edwards thinks that Lern, Dalmunni, found 
on Bain Batis, the Skate : Lern, bicandata (about two lines 
long), found on the Red Gurnard; and Lern.mlmoneat 
bi long to this genus. Tho last species does not seem to M. 
Milne Edwards to bo determiiiablo specifically, and he makes 
the same remark on thGLernaa found by Hermann on the 
Daeo. 



TrackeUaBletpUiycoIpQii. (M. E.) . 

n, femii o maHnifled luul Boen iVom ubovs : b, tluf smno BSeii (in ttio «Me aad 
deprivL'd of iht» oviforciis baj^B ; e, anteruir oxtrt* mily of the body mure 
ui.igiiilietl ; d. nppondH{;*i repreBcnting the second pair of ^w-l'eet; eitiQun- 
dibh^ ; /, Inrv.i of the «ame ; p, »cooud ago of tiie lam. 

Of Anchorella five species are recorded, distributed into 
two sections :*^Anek. emarginata (alSbut six lines lojig), 
found upon the gills of tho Wolf-fish (Anarrkicikt Lupus) ; 
Anch. brevicollis (about four lines long), fiiund fixed on the 
anal fin of tho Variable Co(||i|sir(Gadft^ ca//nna«); Anch, 
ovalis (about two lines ]ong),1mind upon tho Red Gurnard ; 
Anch, rugosa (about three lines long), found on the Wolf- 
fish; and Anch, uncinata, found on tho gills of divers 
Gadt, ^ 


Milne Edwards is of opinion that Lerneomyzon py- 
riformis and Lerneomyzon pitmarum (Do Bl.) belong to 
this genus, as well as Lerncea adunca of Strom and Lernau 
anomala of Abdilgaard. 

Lerneocerians, 

Tho female LemeocerianSt like the Chondracanlhiuru, 
fix themselves to their prey by the anterior extremity of 
tiicir body only, and have no brachiform thoracic appendages 
serving for this purpose^ as may be seen ill the Lemeopo- 
dians; but the arming of their mouth is far from having 
the. form which this apparatus olfers among ilio Chotulra- 
canihiam, and the whole bead of the parasite is plunged in 
the tissue of the animal on which it establishes its dwelling, 
and is there retained by horny prolongations, of varied form, 
which spring from its posterior or occipital part. It) getierai 
the head is not very distinct from the thorax, and seems to 
be Icorapletely deprived of antennae ; tho mouth is armed 
with but one pair of jaw-feet, which are simple and unciform. 
The feet, when they exist, arc of extreme smallness, and 
somolunes no trace of them is to be perceived. The portion 
of tho trunk which is situated behind the point where the 
ovtferous lubes take their origin, and which represents the 
abdomen, is, m general, much more developed than in the 
other felhales of tlie same order. 

The male of tho Lerneocerians is unknown, except in 
very few species; and; where known, seems as imperfect an 
that of the Cfu)ndracanthians ; his body is globular, oifers 
no distinct thorax, and does not carry rudiments of feet be- 
hind the appendages which represent the jaw-feet. The 
metamorphoses which the youug undergo are analogous to 
those of tho other Lerneocerians, (M. K.) 

Genera. 

Penella, Lemeonema, Lerneocera^ Lemma, 

Penella consists of four species, divided info two sections : 
— /Vn. Sagitta (about four inches long), found on Lophius 
martnoralus ; Pen fdosa, and Pen. Blainoillii, the last found 
on the Flying- fish, and Penella Sultana 
(about an inch long), found in the mouth of Carenx Ascen- 
eionis, 

Lemeonema, also divided into two sections, comprises 
three species: — Lern, Lesuerii (about two inches long), 
found in tho American Seas upon the Flying-fish ; Lern, 
monilaris (about an inch long), found fixed to tne sclerotic 
coats of tho eye of the Sprat iClupea Spraitus) ; and Lern, 
abdominalis (about twenty lines long). 

M. Milne Edwards states that Lerneocera 
mrriraiis (Do Bl.) belongs to ibis group, and 
that it much resembles the preceding species, 
but is distinguished by the brevity of the abdo- , 
rainal portion of the body ; and he is of opinion 
that the genus SphyHon of Cuvier is too im- 
perfectly known to enable him to determine its 
natural afiinities, though it appears probable 
to M. Milne Edwards that its place is between 
Penella and Lemma, 

Lerneocera comprises four species, divided into 
two sections and subdivisions: — Lern.cyprinaee'a 
(about eight lines long), found in Sweden on 
Cyprinus Carassus ; Lern. esacina, Lem, cm- 
ewa, found in Lake Erie, on Cichla eenea ( Lc- 
sueur); and f^n, radiala, found on Ctupea 
Tyrannus, United State.s of America. 

M. Milne Edwards thinks that terncea ocu- 
laris of Cuvier belongs (o the second section of 
the genus Lerneocera, It is found fixed to the 
cyo of Herrings. • ^ • 

Lemtxa consists of two species, each placed 
ill a separate section : — Lerticea branchialis, 
found on the gills of several specio«i of Gadi, in 
the North Sea ; and Lemeea muUicornis, 

M. Milne Edwards slates that Lerntra cyclop^ 
is distinguished from Ltrna*a branwalis 
by certain tubercles about the head und neck. 

He remarks that M. Kroyer has represented it 
without horns, but he thinks that arose frpm 
the mutilation of the animal observed by M. 

Kroyer. This parasite » found iu the Green- i ••rn*oJU'iri i 
Jand Seas on Cyclopterus sjdh^us, ni'.'Unifiia, 

(M. r.> 

The subjoined cut, from Sowerby’s ‘ Miscellany,* shows 
tho external appearance of a sprat infested by these Lcr- 
iioans. Mr. Sowerby names tho parasite Lernea Spraltee 
(Lerncea SpreUti), Tnese crustaceans are slated to bo luiui* 
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nous at night ; and the flBhermen say that the shoal is oftM 
headed by iish so infested, which they call Lanthorn SpraK 



M. Milne lUdwards Bitates that it is not without doubt 
that ho has arranged in this place a small group of ^ticu* 
lated animals which have bmn considered by the greater 
part of zoologists as belonging to the class pf 
but which seem to him to haye more analogy with the 
Crtistaceans, for they have no trachece nor pulmonary sacs 
for aerial respiration* and appear to respire oxygen beneath 
the water only by means of the general surface of the coni' 
men teguments, as he had already pointed out in many 
inferior crustaceans,- 

In the general form of thp body these animals approach 
the UsMODipoDA, and especially Cyamm, Their head is 
elongated, BdVnetimea cylindrical, sometimes conical, and 
presents at its extremity a trilobated buccal oriflee. The 
thftrax is constantly divided into four segments, and the 
abdfmen is pnly represented by a small tubular joint ilxpcl 
to the posterior edge of the, last thoracic ring. The head 
carries no appendages, and the eyes, four in ni^mbpr, are 
grouped on a small median tubercle, situated on the dorsal 
surface of the drst joint of the thorax. This segment often 
carries at its extremity a pair of jaw-*fdet terminated by a 
wclbformed pinoer, and sometimes furnished with a palp, 
which is elongated and cpmposetl of many joints. Jn the 
male, the number of pairs pf feet is equal to that of the 
joints of the thorax; but in the female there is a pair of 
pedilbrm supplementary appepdases flxqd to the Qrst joint 
of the thorax, bent back under Ae feet properly so called, 
much smaller than them, and serving to carry the eggs. 
The feet are very long, dirdeted outwards, and composed of 
nine joints, the last of which constitutes a more or less 
sharp claw. 

The digestive tube traverses the body in a straignt line, 
and presents in one of the genera of this family {Nymphum) 
a very remarkable disposition ; it gives origin, to the right 
and left, to a series of prolongations, which are tubular and 
closed above, which advance very fhr in the interior of the 
corresponding feet, and which are the seat of a peristaltic 
motion, Thero exists besides a vague circulation. No 
trace of respiratory organs is perceptible, and the disposi- 
tion of the organs of generation is not known it is only to 
Se remarked that jp the I^fchnogonon* may be perceived on 
the second joint of the posterior feet a ^e whiob seems to 
be the orifice of this Jast apparatus. * 

The Pychnoganids are all of small proportions, and live 
in the sea ; some are found under stone^ others live, it is 
said, hooked on to Ash or other marine animafs ; but, other- 
wise, nothing is known relative to their habits. 

Thise animals form a small family, which Dr. Johnston, 
to whom zoologists are indebted for a goqd work on this 
subject, divides into five welbcbaracteriaed genera. (M,E0 
Genera. ^ 

Nymphum, Bdlgnet PluKfiekilidit^ iQtythkC Jobn- 
stonr), and Pychnog<mynu ^ ^ 

Our limits will only alloe^ us, to illustrate Ibis groiy, 
which still requires the close attention of .the pbjTiiologtst 
and comparative anatomist, by one Kenqs. ppchfiogonum n 
distinguished from its congeners oy the stpdtpess of its 
form, and the size and shortness of fe^ 'which are 
strongly contrasted drith those of Nym>htm Qnly 

on^tspqhies appears to be known, 

the accessory feet of the female are very shM Length* 
about four lines, Ttiis Ar^neiform crustacean inhabits eur 
seas qnd xhwe. of France, and is found on Aeoidians and 
various fishes 

• PraTkmrif stsd Ibopsoihar craitaMaa.' [OxTitoHia » 



^ Pyobnogohum liltorale. magnified. 

3, foot of the aame, more highly magnified. 

^ The reader should refer to the writings of Fabricius, La- 
ireiUe, Bruunicb, Montagu, Lamarck, Lea^^b ; and espe- 
cially of Dr, Johnston, in Zool, Journ., MiscelL ZoaL and 
Mag qf Zool. and Botany^ relative to this highly iiitcresL- 
ing order of animals. 

SUDBURY. [Suffolk] 

SUDERMANIA. [Swkoxk.] 

SUDETE8, or SUDETCH MOUNTAINS. [Oku 

MANY.] 

SUDRAS. [Hindustan, p. ^3i.] 

SUET is a variety of the fatty or adipose tissue of ani- 
mals, accumulated ip oonsiderablo quantity about the kid- 
neys and the omentum, or caul, of several of the domesiii^ 
cmadrupeds. There are several kinds of it, according to 
the species of animal from which it is procured, such ns 
that of the hart, the goat, the ox, and the sheep (ovis ones). 
This last, which is whiter than beef-suet, is officinal. It 
belongs to the class of saponifiable fats. In the recent 
state it is white, easily broken, being solid at the ordinary 
temperaturb of the air, subdiapbanous, scarcely possosbeil 
of odour, or only^of a slight peculiar one, due to the liircnie, 
which in the process of saponification evolves a volatile 
$trong*smelling acid (hircinic acid of Chevreul), but pos- 
sessing a very disagreeable one when putrifying. It I'caiiily 
spoils on exposure to the air, becoming rancid and ycdlow. 
but may be restored again to whiteness by chloride of linio 
or chloride of magnesia. For this purpose, for each hun- 
dred parts of suet from two to four parts of chloride of 
lime ai-e to be dissolved in from four to eight times its 
weight of water, and to be mixed warm, and as much 
dilute sulphuric acid is to be added.asis necessary to deconi- 
poBo the chloride. 

Suet consists of about three-fourths of stearinc, with 
some elaine, and a little hircihe, and margarin ; the prepon- 
derance of stearine rendors it the most solid of animal f'ais. 
It liquefies with a gentle heat, and the prepared suet of tiu; 
Pharmacopeia is obtained by molting it over a slow fire, 
and straining it, to separate the membranous portion. It is 
used as an ingredient in cerates, plasters, and omtmgnts. 

After being melted, it is little prone to spoiling, and by 
pouring it over various articles, such as potted char, from 
which it thoroughly excludes the air, it assists greatly in 
preserving thero. 

It has been employed also by M. Ludensdorff for preserv- 
ing the fleehy fungi, or mushrooms, by boiling them in it 
(v^ich thus filled their pores and cells, and penctratod tho 
very substance), and then covering them with a coat of var- 
nish. It does not however always succeed in preserving 
the colour and form. (See Klotsch, in Hooker's Botanical 
Mieodlany, ii., p. 159^) 

SUETO'NIUS (Oaius Subtonius Tbanquillus). The 
few partibulars which are known of the life of Suetonius 
are derived hhiefly firom his own writings and from the 
epistles of his friend the younger Pliny. 

> Tlte time of his l^tth is not known, but as he states that 
be was a young man (adolescens) twenty years after the 
dmth of Nero, the time may be fixed approximately. He 
also' says his fkther was Suetonius Lenis, a tribune of 
the thiriaeatb legion, and of equestrian family (0/A., 10) ; 
and that ha was in the battl^^ Bebriaeum, in which Oiho 
was defeati^ by Vitellius. W bos been remarked that the 
name Lenis si^ifies the same as Tranquillus; but it is 
said, Ihid instead of * Lehis^* some manuscripts have ^ JUie- 
tus.' liiere are extant several letters from Pliny the 
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Youngor to SuMoniu8» the son, from one of iivhich (i. 18) ISrelve Cflosars^' was translated into English by Philemon 
it appears that Suetonius vas then practising at the bar. Holland, fol, London, 1C06. There are four other Enirhsli 
In another letter (v. 11) Pliny urges hittt to publisln some translations, the last of which is by A. Thomson, hvo., Lon- 
works which he had writloii. At the request of Pliny, don, 1790, ‘ with annotations and a review of the government 
Trajuu granted Suotdnius the Jus trium liberurum, by and IjterOture of the different periods.' There are French, 
which he obtained all the privileges of those who actually Dutch, German, Danish, Italian, and Spanish translfitioiis. 
had children, and was freed from the disabUitiea imposed There is also extant a small treat i»o *On Distinguished 
b> the Lex J uUa et Papia Poppaea on those who were mar- Grammarians* by Suetonius ; aUd another ^ On Distinguished 
lied and had no (diildren. He was Magisler Epistolarum Rhetoricians,* consisting at present of only six chapters, 
to Hadrian, but lost his offioe at the same time that Sopli* Neither of these works is included in the catalogue of 
tius Clurus, who was Praefectus Praetoiii, and many others Suidos, unless they beldnged to the work 'On the Siomma 
were dismissed by Hadrian on the ground, which is very of lliuslcious Romans,' which however, if we nia\ judge fioin 
obscurely stated, that they had, without the emperor's per> its title, would be a different kind uf work. It. bus I'een 
mission, conducted thefnselves towards his wife Sabina conjectured that they formed part of a ifrork * De Vi ns 11- 
witli more familiarity than was consistent with the respect lustribus* (not the work extant under that title, which lie- 
due to the Imperial family. (Ael. Span., li.) longs to Aurelius Victor), on the model of which. .leromo 

Nothing more is known of Suetonius. His friend Pliny says, in an epistle to Desidecius, that he himself wiote a 
calls him a most upright and learned man, whoso character treatise. There arc also extant the following Lives by Sue- 
rose in his estimation the better he became acquainted wiyii tunius: the Lives uf Terance, Juvenal, Persius, Horace, 
him. Suetonius was a voluminous writer; a list of his Lucan, and the elder Pliny; the last is only a few linos, 
works is given by Suidas (v. TpdyicwXXoc) as follows: one These Lives are conjectured to have boon part of a larger 
book on sports or pastimes among the Greeks; two work ‘Oil Poets.* But the Life of the elder Pliny would 
books oil Roman games and shows ; one hook on the Ro not properly belong to such a trenti^e. 
iiumyear; one book on the notes or marks used in %vrit- SUETONIUS, PAULLPNUS. [Atlas; Boadicea; 
ing; one book on tbe 'Respublica* of Cicoro; ti treatise on Bbitannia.} 

proper names, and the forms of garments, shoes, ond other SUEU^ EUSTACHE LE. one of the most celcJbrated of 
aiiides of dress; a treatise on words of bad omen; two the French painters, wosborn^iit 1G17. His father wns an 
books Dll Romo and its institutions and manners; a work obscure sculptor of Mont Dulier. After lie had learnt from 
in eight books on tlic Caesars from Julius Ccesar to Domi- his father the first rudiments uf design, he was placed in 
tiiin, which IS still extant; and a Stem raa 4 )r Genealogy of the school of Simon Voucl at Pans, theif very famous, 
illu^inoLis Romans. He also wrote a work on kings, in where he was the fellhw-scholar of Le Brim and Migiiard, 
till CO books; a work entitled * De Instiiutione Ottlciorum ;* Sueur soon surpassed his master,#nd forsook his maii- 
;t work on the Praeiors, the eighth book of^hicli is quoted ner, and by assiduously studying tbc antique, and some of 
b\ Pnscian ; and a work ' De VariiM Rebus.* Raphael's pictures and the prints after him by Matrantonio, 

Tlie only complete work of Suetonius, which is extant,**is be adopted a style, which for its simpliciiy and severity 
the ‘ Livesk of ibo Twelve Caosars,* now pridted in twelve contrasted greatly with that of Vouot and the French 
books or parts, but sometimes distributed into eight hooks, school of the time, and has at length placed the tiamo of 
as appears from Saidas and from several manuscripts. Le Sueur deservedly above that of any of his rivals. He 
Tins work cumprebends, as already observed, the Csosars has been termed by hU admirers the French Raphael ; and 
fioiii C*. Julius the Dictator, to Domitian, both in- although he was far behind great masier m every 

» lii(leil. It 1ms been conjectured iliat the first part of the respect, even in colouring, yet he perhaps appioached him 
0 of C. J. Ciii^ar is wanting, because it liegms rathei more nearly m the style of his heads ^nd diai'evics, and in 
tibnipily with the cNtMit-s of hi.% sixteenth year; but the con- the general character of his composiliotis, than any of his 
jvciure has noilung else to support it. Tlie hinaraphies of ItalmUHniitaiors. 

.Si.otoiiiuN are peculiar in iheiu construction. He does not The celebrated sfcries of 'S^. Brlino, of tweiity-tuo large 
>iiicti\ follow the chroiHilogical order of events. There is no pictures, painted on w'obd, in t'ne cloister of (ho Carthusians 
.-iiicuipt at rbetorkial oinumenlor efl'ecl: the style IS chafac- at Parts, was executed by Le Sueur before his thirtieth 
teriied b) correerness. brevity. precision, perspicuii>. and sirn- ^ ear ;*he completed it in three } ears, and was assisted only 
))l icily ; there are no idle words. There is an air of iiupaniahiy hy bts brother in-law ahd scholai Gousmc, or Goulai, in the 
about ihd whole wot k. fi'uni winch a leader deiiies greater figures, and by Patel iii the landscapes. In 1786 these 
coiifideiice in tlic truth of the narrative, than from the (uctiires were transferred to canvas, and are now in ibu 
biluiurcd pi'Utiros of Tacitus. Vopiscus calls him a faultless Louvre. The clmrncter and the coniposnton of several of 
and uKNt impartial wrifer, and a lover of brevity The viceo hern ure admirable, but in chiaroscuro Ihoy are very indif- 
of the Cm-^ai's are stated circumstauiially and drily, as facts fereiit, and the colouring ia. monotonous : tbe> have been 
well alicertuiiied. Tlie'«e biographies abound in facts. In- engraved by Chau\eau and j^MiiigClerc. In his thiriy-secoiid 
deed ilieir cliief merit cunsisi.i in being a most Copious source )ear, in In*!!), he painted his celebrated picture of St. Paul 
of mutenaU. Accordingly the st)le Tia^ lieen appropriate!} |>reaching at Ephesus, and the Gentiles biirhing their ))ro- 
called hy La Uarpo unecdotical. That Suelomua was a scribed Books, for the guild pf the goldsmiths, to be pro- 
learned Roman, as his friend, Phny stales, is apparent from «cnted to the cuttiodral of Noire Dame; if i-» a grand com- 
bi-* work. He hoem.s to have had a c.uinpeteiU knowledge position of many figures, tlm heads and the di aperies are 
of the urniquiiies and the iiisilitutions of Ins country. Like much iri the sivle of Riipiiael : n has l>cpn engraved by 
racitns, lie rreijtieiiil) mentions the legislative eiiact'menis Siephen Pioari and H U. Massard. Paul Healing the 
{Seriatus Consul ta) were passerf under the Cmsars. *Sick, engraved by BaUso and the eldhr Massavd, und the 

but neither is lie nor any other Roman historian alwavs a Martyrdoms of St. LiiuteiLce and of St. Protais, both en- 
^afu guide iii such rnatteis The work of Suetonius does graved by Gerard .Audran, ure^Uo admirable cornposiiiotis, 
nut iifteci to he historical, yet it comprehends a brief ounce conspicuous for ir.eir sunplicity and tiexeriiy. Le Sueur 
of ail tlie public event.'i which happened in the'Hfe of each painted many other eelebruud pictures, as. Christ scourged ; 
Ctc-ar. It IS a valuable work for the early Impeiial times. Christ witn Manbu and Mary . and liie Presentation in the 
and if used judiciously with the other aulhprhieat it might T^eippte; the histories of St. Martin und Sc^neilict; and 
lorm the basis of Bomeihnig like a sathd'amory history hers — allot' winch have been engraved by be»t French 

this period. He consulted otfloiat docimientO, and evuitefH Artists, His most exten»tve works ho^dver, hy ^dnle con- 
liimself of sources of inforidaiioh which are now entirely sldeied his best, and which ocouiiied him the last nine 
lost. ‘ - years of his life, were the myUiolokical paintings of ihc 

The editions of (he ‘ Lives of the dre very nu- HOiet dii Chfitelet, executed for the President Lambert dc 

merous. About Mean editions w^re printed hefoie 1500. Thorigny: they were removed to the Louvre in 1795. The 
The oldest edition that bears a date is that of Rome, 1470, palace was decorated hy Le &uettr and Le Brun conjointly ; 
fob, iiy G. A. Gampani. of the. best editionsia that of three apartments were paiiiUd by Le SueUr, the ^ Salon do 
Isaac Casaubon, fob, Pai-rsWlO. The^o ia a small useful i'Amour,’ the * Cabinet d^ Musds,* and ‘rAppAriemeni des 
edition, with a selection of notes; by J. 8eiiild» Svo.,, Lugd. Bains.' In these paintjhgsLe Sueur has siril adhered to 
Bab, J C47, &c. A motig the other Mitiobs ^ Suetonius ore his great model, and has imitated tiio style of the ctdebrated 
those of J. G. Graevius, Oudendorp,. and Bmesti/ A list of series of the story of Cimid and Psyche, painted by Raphael, 
theedition.s is given in Schweigger'a ‘ Handbuch der Clas- in the Famesiiib at Rome. In the first apiartment, he 
bischon Bibliographio,* Leipzig, iSsdk The ‘History of the painted several beautiful couipositious from the life of 
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Cupid ; in the second, the Muses, and a grand composition intended to give another direction to the commerce of 
of many figuros, of Phaeton entreating Apollo to allow him Europe with India, by tnalung a canal fit for large vessels 
to drive the chariot of the Sun; in third, Piana sor- across the isthmus; and acoordingly they examined, with 
prised by Actreon, Diana detecting the pregnancy of Calisto,' great care, the whole country between the two seas. A few 
and the triumphs of Neptune and of Ampbitrite. Those years ago the idea was started of connecting 'the two seas 
wur^ have been universally preferred to those of Le Brun; by a railroad, and a company v^as formed in England for 
the)^ave been engraved by Bernard Pfe&rt and others, in that piurpme, but little or no progress seems to have been 
nineteen plates, and were published in Paris, in 1640, in made ill the execution of this scheme. The country does 
folio, under the title ' Lea Pemtures do Charles Le Brun et imt present invincible obstacl^ to such an enterprise, us the 
(rEustachc leBueur qui sqnt dans THdlel du Chastelet, cy following description, which is foudded on the labours of 
devant la Matson du President dessin6e8 pal* the French engineers, clearly shows , 

Bernard Picart, etgrav6e8 lant par lui que par diif6rens • The whole tract, from Suez to Tyncb, is uninhabited. 
Gruveurs/ and, in its ^present state, is uninhabitable. Drinkable 

In 1653 Le Sueur’s labours wete terminated. by bis death, water occurs only in one or two places, but as water has 
in the thirty-eigbth year of biz age; a constant excitement lately been founn, by boring at the base of the mountains 
and an excessive application Woved too much for aconstitu- which |ie to the west qf the isthmus, and at no great dis- 
tion naturally weaK. Tbeu^ ho is reported to have been tance from it, this inconvenience could be remedied by a 
of a gentle and an amiable disposition, ne^ had rainy ene- short aqueduct from the wells to the line. It is very im- 
mies, but the report of his having been poisoned is without pmbable that a canal could be made, owing to the want of 
foundation ; to be disliked by rivals, is tho common lot of ^tor. The Red Sea is nearly thirty-throe feet higher than 
all men of extraordinary abilities. That Le Sueur’S groat the Mediterranean, and a canal would require lucks; but 
talents engendered an active jealousy among bis rivals, is the water of the wholo isthmus would not be sufiicient to 
generally allowed, especially upon the part of JLe Brun, who feed one look for a single day, A railway however could 
IS said to have openly expressed his satisfaction at the death certainly be executed, as there is not one eminence along 
ofLe Sueur, saying, that he had been relieved of a great the whole line which deserves the name of a hill. The 
thorn from his* foot. It cannot be doubted, that if Le surface, in general, consists of sandstone, which in many 
Sueur had lived, the rising influence of Brun would places, by disintegration, has been converted into sand, 
have been seriously checked, and the French school of The surface is not a level plain, but is interniptod by fionio 
painting have taken ultimately a totally different course considerable depressions, and these are covered with salt 
from that trbicli it has pursued from the time of Louis swamps or salt, lakes. A depression of a somewhat different 
XIV. until very late years. Although Le Sueur is now kind extends across the isthmus from Suez toTyneh, not in 
generally acknowledged to have been a great painter, dur* a straight line, but diverging first to the west, and after- 
ing his lifetime his ifalents were never duly appreciated, wards returning to the cast, until it again reaches tho 
nor was he over employed on any public work; and though strefight lino, tho southern part of tnis deprussion tho 
he was greatly superior to his more successful rivals, he canal of Necho had been made, and tho French executed 
would certainly have been a much greater painter had he their levellings in the deepest part of it. By this levellmg it 
had ^ual advantages with them. He never left Faris, he was discovered that tho depression, in nearly its whole 
married very young, and being vtry Wily paid for his extent, is lower than the level of tho Red Sea. It is only 
works, he never had the means of travelling, or improving the most southern extremity, between the arsenal in the 
his taste by visiting Italy and studying the great works pf harbour of Suez and the canivan-road leading from Cairo to 
its famous schools, or ho wuld otherwise most probably Suez, a distance of 4j English miles, which is higher than 
have ranked with the gr^est masters of Florence er of the level of the Red Sea at spring-tides, and in no part inoro 
Rome. The defect) of his style are, a deficiency in a than seven feet, though generally much loss. Tho canal 
thorough mastery ofihe naked figure, a feeble chiaroscuro, of Necho may easily Se traced though this higher ground, 
and a heavy and monotonous tone of colouring; .some' of his and even where the country sinks below tho level of the 
figures also want life, and apgear to want purpose ; in com- Red Sea such (races may be discovered as far as 30'* 10' 
position however, in ebaraeiSr, and in tho casting of dra- N. lat,, where they are lost in the deeper depression, which 
peries, he has seldom been surpassed ; qualities foremost is filled by lakes, called the Bitter Lakes, from the taste of 
among tho properties requisite to constitute a great pfinter. their waters. Up to those lakes the direction of the depres- 
When the IloyaV Academy of the Fine Arts was esta- sion is duo north, or nearly so. but the lakes themselves 
hlished in Paris, in 1648^ Le Sueur was appointed one of turn to the north-west, and extend to 30° 30' N. lat. without 
the twelve antienfs or professors ; he had been previously interruption. The surface of the southern parts of the lakes 
elected a member, of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, is about 33 English feet below the level of the Red Sea, 
His style had no influence upon the arts in Paris ; his only but in the northern parts a point was found which wa> 
scholars were his three brokers, Pierre, Philippe, and 64 English feet below it. Not far from the northern 
Antoine Le Sueur, Le FevfieSbnd Nicolas Colombel. His extremity of the Bitter Lakes are the ruins of a temple of 
own portrait, painted by bim^f, has been 'engraved by C. Serapis.' The site of those ruins is less than two French 
N. Cochin. In Landon’s ' Ouvres de 1^ $ueur* there are feet below tho Red Sea. At a short distance to the north 
110 prints from his, works. ^ of these ruins is another depression, containing a small 

(Fclibien, EntrtftUns tfwr Ub Vief^'et mr lef Ouvrogei lake called Temsnb, which is ary during the greater part of 
desplm excellens ; DiArgenvillo, Abrcgi de the year, but filled with water when the inundations of the 

la Vie dee. plusfameux Peintreg; R^veil and Duchesne, Nile have attained their greatest height. The water of tho 
Mmee de Peinture et de Sculpture,) « river reaches the lake by a depression in the stony ground, 

SUEZ, ISTHMUS OF, connects Africa with Asia, and which bears tlie name of Kl Wadi. It is very narrow near 
separates tho Mediterranean finm fhe Red Se^. Its extent the lake, but widens in proceeding westwaid to, nearly a 
from north to ^outh a exceeda scvcnty-lwo.mu^. quarter of a mile, until, in approaching tho smaU lake 
The most northern recess of the harbour of Suez, on. the called Berket-cl-Serigeh, it, j:eaches the inhabited parts of 
Red Sea, is hardly a mile south of 3o° N* lat.,. and . the the deUo, and is nearly half a. mile wide, Tlu'oughout this 
village of Tyneb, on the Mediterrnneaii, near the arm, of deprpssiom which in .apme. parU is nearly twenty French 
tho Nik^ which in antient times was filled the Feluiriao, .feet below. .the level of the Red Sea, the canal of Necho 
and which at present is Iploohed up witheai^j is only aboqi ^ad been led* $s appeam from the numerous traces which 
two miles north of 31° N..Jak The advantages which woul$||itiIl exist. In proceeding noi^ihward of Lake Temsah, and 
accrue to tho commercial intercourse between JJurope anu at nu great distance from them, are some salt-marshes 
the southern and easteim countries of /Uia, from. a. oanat called ^rdsh« which occupy , a space of a few miles in 
navigable for large vessels being made across this Isthmus, length ffom! norths to south. West of these marshes tho 
and it has been attempted several timef. There stony ground in some places was above the level of tlie Red 
on^ species ap|^ existed a canal on tne isthmus, for numerous Sefi^ and in others sinks some feet below.it. Between the 
tne ai^essory gtUl appear in several places ; it did hot however salt-marshea and the lake of Bellah is a similar atony 
about four ime^yQ the Red Sea with ibe river .ooqntry, bf about the same eloygtion. The last-mentioned 

waS.commenced when Egypt wesanmde^ lakh, may ,be considered as the most southern branch of 
various fisnea* i 25oo years (mo, and Lake Menzaleh, being united , to it by low 'g^^und and 

e PiefSoid^ by Darius. (Rero(bii*l$7.)\Vl\cnibuFrpneli, mar<dies, which .during the. inundations of the Nile are 
paric, had got pos&csbign of the country/ they covered' with water. East of these two lakes is a stony 
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uneven tract, the surface of whicli never attains the elcva- 
li«m of the Red Sea, and this tract extends to 31" N. lat., 
where it joins the plain of Pclusinm. which is nearly thirty 
feet below the spring-tides of the Red Sea, and about throe 
feet alwve the level of iho Mediterranean. The plain is 
a dead Hat, with a sandy arid soil, almost entirely destituto 
of vegetation, and in many parts covered with a thin layer 
of salt. When the water attains its greatest height in the 
Nile, it is almost entirely inundated. At the eastern ex- 
tremity of the plain is the small village of Tynch, and 
about a mile to the south-west of it are a few ruins, winch 
arc supjioscd to be those of the antiont town of Pelusium. 
ilut no traces of the bed of that arm of the Nile, the Pelu- 
siac, the name of which was derived from that town, can be 
discovered iii any part of the plain. The country which 
extends to the west of the lino de-:cribed is coveied with 
lionzoiital strata of sandstone, and presents few inequalities, 
»^xc.ept towards iho south, where, at Iho distance of about 
four miles from it, and south of 30" 20', are the extremities 
of the ridges which lie between CMiro and Suez, and 
Dear the names of Jebel Amed Taber. Jebel Ueybe, and 
.Icbel Autad: an (rle\ated hill, probably connected with 
.Jehol Ueybe, occurs at a sliort distance from tlie w'estern 
margin of the Hitter Lakes, and is llie highest point of the 
isthmus. The country which lies to the cast of the line is 
stony as far south as the south end of the J-.ako of Hellah 
oM the north, and as far noith as the cara\aii-road from 
Cairo to Suez on tlie south, but that part of the country 
wlncli intervenes between these two points is entirely 
(■o\<*rod w ith sand. 

SUKZ, a town situated at the 'head of the western- 
most of tile two arni'» or * gulfs’ in which the Red Sea 
lei niiriafe«, is in 2')® 57' 30'' N. lat., 31*^ 33" K. long., 
and 62.5 gcographicnl miles east from (.’airo. Suez is 
situated on an angle of land hetween the broad head of 
llie gulf, the shore of which luTO runs nearly from east to 
west, and the narrow arm whicli runs up nortlnvard from 
iIh* eastern corner of the gulf. It is poorly walled on three 
sides, being open to the sea on the north-east, where is the 
liarhoiir ami a good quay. Within the walls are many 
ojH-n places, and several khans built around large courts. 

'J he houses are in geiieial poorly built. There is a bazaar, 
or street, of shops, lolcraldy furnished with goods from Cairo. 

1 he inhabitants are about 1200 Moslems and 150 Christians 
(if the (ireek edmreh. The importuned of Suez however 
aii-es from its po.«.i(ion rather than its population, which can 
never he great. The transit of the productions and mcr- j 
cli.'indi'-'c of the east from the Red Sea to the Nile has 
a! Stilus made this an important siution, and caused the 
exisicnce of a city in the vicinity, though Suez itself as a 
• town ciimiot hi traced to an cailicr origin than the early 
1 art of the si\l(’cnth century. The concourse of pdgrims 
who annually embark here for Mecca has also rendered 
iiecosary a town at this station. The present ariangeracnts 
for making it the point of communication between Europe 
and India, by means of steam-nuvigalion on the Rod Sea, 
may j)robably give an impulse to its prosperity and enlarge 
Its population; but from the want of frosli W'utcr, and of 
every kind of verdure and ouUivatioii, it can never become 
more than a place of passage, wdiich both the Inneller and 
the inhabitant will hasten to leave ns soon as pos^ible. 

(Robinson’s Bibliml Researches in Palestine: Niebuhr’s 
Reisehesrh?'cibnn£r ; Burckhardt’s Travels in Sf/ria, 

SUFFERANCE. [Tknvnt.] 

SUFFICIENT REASON. (Mathematics and Physics.) 
The principle which is connected with these words might 
bo, and fiequeiitly is, cdied the 7ra?it of suilicienl reason; 
and even this term may appear inaccurate, for it should be 
the want of any possible amou.it of reason. Since however 
all that takes place must have a sutlicicnt reason (whether 
we know it or not) for its happening, and everything which 
is asserted must bo capable, if true, of being shown to have a 
Rudicient reason, there is no objection to our using Iho 
words ‘want of sufficient reason’ in the sense of absolute 
want of reason, in all matters connected with the exact 
sciences. If A be equal to H, there must not only be reason, 
but reason enough for it; anything short of reason enough 
is no reason at all, and anything short of proof enough is no 
proof at all. 

The use of tho word reason in the statement of this 
i principle may itself bo fairly objected to. We arc in the 
( habit of speaking of mathematical consequences in the 
' Kamo manner as of those to which the notion of cause and 
P, C, No. 144a. 


effect applies. When one proposiiion is made to subseiTd 
the proof of another, wc call the first one of the reasons 
of the second, just as we should say that the reason of a 
Hood was the preceding heavy rain. But this mode of 
speaking must be objectionable if the word reason bo 
used in the same sense in both place's. For, first, wo are 
at liberty to deny the eflect on denying that cause; 
if the rain had not fallen, the Hood wf>ul(l not have taken 
place. But when wc say that one mathematical proposition 
IS the reason of another, in which position do we stand if we 
make an hypothetical denial of the first? Simply in that 
of persons who assert a contradiction of terms, and try to 
make rational consequences. Thus, the equality of the 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle is one of the rea- 
sons (so called) why the tangent of a circle is at right angles 
to the radius; rationally, the first is one of the simpler pio- 
positiuns, tho necessity of which, when seen, helps us to see 
the necessity of the second and more complicated one. But 
the necessity of the first is not previous to that of the 
second, except in the order of our perceptions, when we fol- 
low Euclid. Suppose wo were to ask, if tho angles at the 
base of tho Isosceles triangle had not been equal, what effect 
would that circum'slance have had upon the position of the 
tangent of a circle ? Wo might as well inquire, what would 
our geometry have been if two straight lines had been capablo 
of inclosing a space? Wc remember a book of arithmetic in 
which it was gravely asked, by way of e.xercise for the 
student, ‘ If G had been tho third pari of 12, what would the 
quarter of 18 have been?* a question which can only be 
paralleled by * If a thing were both to exist and not to exist 
at one and the same moment, how many other ndn-existcnces 
would tlierefore become existences ?’ 

Secondly, the term reason, in the sense of previous cause, 
is wrong as applied to mathematical propositions, because 
when any one is made to prove the second, it generally 
happens that the second, when granted, may be made to 
prove the first. Thus [Right Anolk] of the two proposi- 
tions, ‘ all right angles aio eqiicd,’and * two lines which co- 
incide between two points, coincide beyond them,’ one must 
be assumed, and the other will then follow: but either may 
be Hie one assumed; tho other will follow. Now it is ab- 
surd to say that of two things each is the previous cause of 
the other. Tho whole of this confusion may be remedied by 
any one who will remember that one pro))o.^ition is nut tho 
cause of another, but it is our perception of the one which 
is made the instrument of bringing about our iicrceplion of 
the other. The constitution of our faculties is the pif.vious 
cauisc of the necessity of mathematical propositions, but not 
of one before another, though in arriving at tho perception 
of ihi.s necessity our cognizance of the necessity of one is 
made tho previous cause of that of the necessity of another. 
To say tlial B is the consequence of A, is only to say that our 
knowledge of the truth of B is the consequence of our 
knowledge of that of A. 

Taking care to use the word reason in the sense just alluded 
to, wc assume that whatever is necessary has a possibility of 
being shown to be necessary, oind that whatever is true lias 
u possibility of being shown to be true. If Ibis be a legiti* 
mate assunijition, it then follows that whatever it i.s imiws- 
bihlc to show to be true, must be false. But can there he 
such a thing as a proposition of which there shall be seen 
not its falsehood, but the impossibility of demonslratmg its 
truth? Can there ari^e a case in winch we shall be so 
completely cognizant of all that may possibly be said for or 
against an assertion, as to affirm a necessary incapability of 
demonstration of one side or tho other? Such cases are uni 
versaliy admitted by mathemalicfixns to exist ; and the final 
assertion which is made on the known impossibility of 
proving a contradiction, is said to bo made on the principle 
of tho of sufficient reason. But this very dangerous 

weapon is never put into the hands of a beginner, in ina- 
tUernalics at least. And when wo call it a dangerous 
weapon, we do not deny its utility, but we only state what is 
well known to every mathematical teacher, that a student 
who is allow’cd to proceed one step by this principle will soon 
ask permission to make it the universal sulventof difficulties, 
and will be quite ready to urge that a proposition cannot be 
shown to be falser in preference to seeking for or following 
the dumouhtraiion that it is true, A beginner can easily 
I admit a sound use of this principle, but can hardly distin- 
guish it from the thousand inaccurate applications which 
his ignorance will make, if it be loft in his own hands. 

Hutw’c can imagine wc hear it said that this principle, 
^ VoL. XX11T.~‘2 E 
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though somctiniGS employed in pure physics, is never intro- 
duced into inathcniatical reasoning except after direct de- 
mimstration, in order lo confirm the mind ot the learner by 
making him see how dilTicult it vluuld have been to imagine 
the \)Ossibilily of any contradiction being successfully main- 
tained against the proposition just proved. Wc believe in- 
deed that fhi!!i principle is seldoni employed, and always 
without necessity, so that wc could wish its use were en- 
tirely abandoned. But we can show that a tacit a^ipoal to it 
is sometimes matle; and this is the worst possible mode of 
eniplo}ing it. If the principle be dangerous, and liable to 
bo unsoundly used, it should be most carefully stated when 
it is used. Whenever we soo a proposition assumed, not as 
an express postulate, but in a dcfiniiiou for instance, or as a 
self o\ident truth, we may trace the operation of this prin- 
ciple on our minds. For instance, take the proposition 
which IS, if theie be such a thing in any one proposiiion, a 
digest of all the methods of raaihemutics, namely, that if 
the same operations be performed on equal magnitudes, the 
resulting magnitudes are equal. Try to imagine this not 
true, and want ofsuflicient reason interferes to pre\ent suc- 
cess. What can 7nake a difference f In this question the 
principle chums to he applied. 

Now, first, in examining the definitions of Euclid, we 
find an assertion of theorems which we can hardly suppose 
that Euclid overlooked, though it is very possible that the 
impossibility of imagining otherwise may have been Ins 
guide. Fur instance, the a‘«sertion of llie equality of the 
two parts into which a diameter divides a circle, fol- 
lowing immediately upon the definilion of a circle; and 
the definition of equal solids as those which are contained 
by the same number of plane figures equal each to each. 
These and .such little matters have boon, or may be, cor- 
rected ; but we will now point out a use of the piinciple 
which exists in our elementary works of the present day in 
an uuacknowledged form. 

In proNing the celebrated proposition of Albert Girard 
relative lo the dependence of the area of a spherical triangle 
upon the sum of its angles, it Ls assumed that two spliciical 
triangles which have their sides and all^le 8 equal, each to 
each, aie equal in area. Now it i.s easily shown [Sym- 
metry] that there may be two such triangles of which it is 
impossible to make one coincide with the other, nor is any 
process ever given for diMding each into parts, so that the 
parts of one may be capable oV coinciding with those of the 
other. Let the angular points of one ho placed upon the 
angular points of the other (which is always possible), and 
the triangles will not coincide: in common language, they 
will buige in diffeient directions. When the triangles are 
so placed, and the common chords drawn, there is no difli- 
culiy in seeing that if ever a want of sufficient reason can be 
gi anted upon perception, it is for ihere being any inequality 
of the areas of the two triangles. And the equality of 
these areas is accordingly assumed: for instance, in the 
proposition above alluded to, a pair of uiisymmolrically equal 
triangles alwa}s occurs, except when the given triangle is 
isos(‘elcs. Here again the appeal to this principle may be 
avoided; for it is easy to make the given triangle^ into the 
sum or difference of isosceles triangles, in which each of one 
set is capable of being actually applied to one of the other. 

Leaving (lie subject of pure mathematics, let us now con- 
siilor the application of this principle in physic.s. Wo have 
observed [Statics] that the line of separation between pure 
inalhematics and the more exact parts of mathematical 
])hysics is very slight indeed : this means as to the clearness 
and fewness of tlie first principles, and the rigour of the de- 
monslriitions. If wo cut ilio link which tics the sciences of 
Statics and dynamics to the properties of the matter which 
actuail) exists around us, we may go farther, and say that 
w'o have not only pure sciences, but pure sciences in which 
the principle of the want of sutllcient reason is strictly ap- 
plicable, because it is our own 8 olve.s who have, by express 
hypothesis, excluded sufficient reason. In pro))08itions of 
pure mathematics, Wc have .seen that w'e cannot invent 
or deny for any hypothetical purpose; is and must be, 
is not and cannot be, are synotiymcs, in all the truths which 
these sciences teach. But the properties of matter which 
are not also those of space, are not, in our conceptions, iie- 
ce.<iisary : we can imagine them other than they are, without 
any contradiction of ideas. We alvall now proceed to con- 
sider the point tjienlioned inSiAiius, namely, the character 
of the axioms of that science. Arc they *self-cvideiiily 
true,’ and ‘ not lo be learnt from without, but fi-om within r 


We will not hero inquire whether the first must bo the 
second, nut being sufficiently clear as to wlmt is meant 
by knowledge ‘from willioul’ and knowledge ‘from wiiliin’ 
to enter upon any such investigation. It will do for our 
purpose to lako knowledge ‘from within* to be a phrase de- 
scriptive of such truths as that two straight liiifs cannot 
inclose a space, and knowledge ‘ from without* another 
phrase indicating such trutlis as are found, say in the facts 
of political history or geography. Let us separate from thu 
rest one axiom of statics, say ‘equal weights at the ends of 
equal arms of a horizontal straight lever balance one an- 
other.’ First, ‘ equal weights’ is a synoiiymc for equal and 
parallel pressures. We have no objection to placing the 
idea of pressure on the same footing as that of a straight 
line, for be the name we give the former conception what it 
may, it is probable that those powers of communication with 
the external world which are certainly necessary to the de- 
velopment, at least, of the former, are not lo.ss necessary to 
that of the latter. Nor are e((ual pressures diliicult of de- 
finition ; let them be those which arc interchangeable, so 
that cither may be put in the place of the other. The rest 
of the terms of the axiom are geometrical, and to balance 
each other is to produce no motion. — motion, independently 
of proilucing causes, being, we think, a.s much an idea of 
geometry ns any other. Let A and B be the two ends of 
the lever (a rigid bar without weight), and C its middle 
point, which is the pivot; that is to say, the niiddlu point 
cannot move, the only possible motion of the lever being 
revolution, in the plane of the pressures, about that middle 
point. On these hypotheses, we may certainly say that the 
axiom is sell'-evident, -for want of sii flic lent reason, that is of 
a possibility of sutficicnt reason for anything in contradic- 
lion of it. We have, before the pressures are applied, no 
cause of motion, by bypolbesis: wc are lo conceive a lever 
which, if it move at all, does so by reason of the piessures. 
Wo have made these pressures equal, and applied them 
symmetrirally : tliore is then, and ran be, no icasoii why one 
should piedominate, which does not hold as much of tlie 
other. In the very notion of ei|uality of pressures iheie 
iiUerchangcability ; that is, each may be substituted for the 
other without alteration of elVert, Siqipose then the left- 
hand pressure to prcdoiiiinato ; it will do so if the tu'cssun'S 
bo interrhiingcd. But after the iiiterchungo, the ^^uIlle n^u- 
sons which made the left hand predominuie will make the 
right hand predorninaio: or both ends will move in the di- 
rection of the pressures, which is impossible. 

Wo believe the preceding to bo as logitinr.itc a use a.s ran 
bo made of the sufficient-reason principle: but before stalics 
can be established on axioms, there is another of them re- 
quired, which wc have never been able lo 8 aii.>»fy ourselves 
comes ‘from witlnn.’ It must be assumed that the pres.suio • 
on the pivot is equal lo the sum of the pressures on tin.' 
ends, whatever the length of the arms may be: this vvi 3 be- 
lieve we learn from existing matter in quite a difi'erent 
sense from that in which we speak when wo say that we 
learn the conceplion of pressure or of a straight line fioni 
our communication with the external world by our : 
to us it more resembles the assertion that the sea is salt, or 
that a horse has four legs. It certainly doe.s not arise from 
the sufficient-reason principle ; for there is a reason why 
difference of pressures on the pivots may arise in levers which 
only differ in the arms, namely, that very difference of the 
arms. In fact, there is a presumption against the truth ot 
the proposiiion d priori, derived from a principle the fre- 
quent and usual truth of which may as well be called 
knowledge ‘ from within’ as the conception of pressure or 
of a straight line; this principle is, ‘differences gcneially 
make differences, but not necessarily.’ The beginner in 
geometry has this in bis mind when ho feels that he has 
learnt something in finding out that the sum of the angles 
of a triangle is always the same, whatever the triangle may 
be : he would have expected it to be otherwise. Triangles 
of different sides have generally different areas, different 
perpendiculars, different insoribed and circumsciibed circles, 
and different angles : why not difi’erent sums of angles? lii 
truth it is a constant and latent assumption throughout the 
exact sciences that * difi'erences are to be supposed to make 
differences, except where the contrary is proved.* And the 
us'^umption that the pressure on the pivot of a lever is inde- 
pendent of the arms, is either in defiance of this general 
principle, or a result of experience. 

Thinking then that the sciences of pure mechaiiici-oan 
; be founded upon few and incontrovertible postulates* in such 
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a manner as to cntille them to the name Qf pure Bciences, 
or some other wliirh shall mark the real cliatinclion between 
them and the other scienees of matter, wo cannot yet be of 
ojnnion that their postulates are all derived from their own 
evidence, or oblainable from the butficient-reason principle. 
There are however many points connected with this part of 
them which are ditticult of exposition for want of acknow- 
iedj^od terms, 

SUFFIX, a term lately employed in mathematical lan- 
guage to denote the indices which are written under letters, 
as in &c. Though these signs have been so 

Ijng used, wo never saw a distinctive name given to them 
before the publication of Professor HalTs Differential Gal- 
en Ins. 

SUFFOLK, u maritime county of England, on the cast 
coast. It is bounded on the north by the county of Nor- 
fhik, from which it is in almost every part separated by tho 
rivers Lillie Ouse, Wavency, and Yare; on the east by the 
(human Ocean; on Ihe south by the county of Essex* from 
which It is in almost every part separated by the river Stour; 
and on tho west by Canihriilgeshire, from which it is, fora 
short di.stancc, separated by the river l-ark, a feeder of the 
CL oat Ouse. The general form of the county approximates 
to lliat of a crescent, of which the whole of the concave side 
IS c‘ontertninous with the county of Norfolk. The approxi- 
m.itiou to the crescent shape would bo greater but for the 
(‘longalion of the soulh-weslern part about Haverhill, where 
the boundary forms an aciito angle, and for a second project- 
ing portion near Nowinavkct. The greatest length is from 
uoiMli east to south-west, from Suuthtown, a subuib of Great 
Yarmouth, to the neighbourhood of Havcihill, 08 miles ; the 
guMiest breadth, nearly at right angles to the length, is 
fiouv the bank of the Little Ouse, iii the north-west corner 
of I lie county, to Landguard Fort, opposite Harwich, 52 
miles, ^i'he urea of the county is estimated at 1515 sc^uaie 
miles, or, talviug the aggregate of the parochial surveys, 
i>iH,7(lo acres; tho popiilaiioii, at the different enumerations, 
fiiun 1801 to 1841, was as follows; — 1801,210,431; 1811, 
inercaso U per cent.; 1821, 270,542, increase 15 
] cr cent. ; 18.31, 200,317, increase 9 per cent.; 1841,315,129, 
nicivuse o’3 per cent. The census of 1831 (which we retain 
to tUcihlate compavi>on with other counties, in which we 
li.ivo employed it) cave 190 inhabitttnt.s to a square mile. 
This county is in size ihe twelfth of English counties, 
bmng smaller than Cumberland, but larger than Sussex; in 
amount of population (1831) it was (he seventeenth, its 
uKicc Ijcing below Cornwall, but above Sussex; and in 
il^:.!sity of population the twenty-third, falling short ot 
Munmoulh>liire, but exceeding Hampshire in this respect. 

, There ajfe two county-towns. Ip.swich is 63 miles in a direcd 
line north-east of the General Pust-oflioe, London, or /O 
milc.s by the mail-road through Romford, Clielmsford, 
Withain' and Colchester ; Bury St, Edmunds is 02 miles m 
a diu;< t line, north east by north, from the same point, or 
70 by tlie mail-road through Bis.hopa Stortfordand New- 
market. The county is included between 51'* 35^ and 52 
3 h' N. lat., and 22' and I® 46' E, long. 

Sttr/ac(j; Cmst-Line; The sur/iicp of this county 

is gently undulating, except just along tho north-western 
and stvrae parts of the north-eastern border, where the land 
subsides into a marshy Hat, secured from overflow only by 
embanking the course of tho rivers. There are also some 
marshes bordering the rivers in the soulh-enslorn part, but 
none of these are of any extent. There is not an erniiicnco 
in the county worthy of notice. The highest ground, as 
determined by the course of the waters, forms a ridge of 
crescent-like shape, corresponding wilh that of the county, 
through the centre of winch it extends. It may be indicated 
by a Uuc drawn from the neighbourhood ot Lowostoffe lu 
tlie north-east, between Bungay and Halesworlh, lu the 
neighbourhood of Dcbcnham ; and from thence to the 
w'esterii border of tho county, passing between btowmarkel 
and Ixworlb, between Bury and Lavenham, and between 
Newmarket and Clare. Tho waters which flow northward 
from this lino fall into tho Waveney or the Ouse; while 
lliose which flow southward join the Stour, the Orwell, tho 
Ueben, or other streams llow'ing into tho Cfermaii Ocean. 

The coast has a tolerably regular outline, convex to the 
sea. The bays are sliallow, and the headlands have liltlo 
prominence. Tho maps notice three bays : Hollesley Bay, 
between the point at Bowdsov. near Iho mouth of the Debcn 
and Orford Ness; Aldeburgh or Aldboruugli Bay. between 
Oiford Ness and the headland near the village of Thorpe ; 


and Southwold or Sole Bay, bclween Thorpe Point and Eas- 
ton Ness, north of Southwold. Tliis last nas some hivioii- 
cal interest as the sceno of a severe but indeewnt" tM)n(lict 
between the Dutch and English fleets ( a.d 1 072). The head- 
lands arc the point on which Laudguavd Fort is placed, at 
the entrance of the cosluary of the Orwell and the Stour, 
opposite Harwich ; the point at Bowdscy ; Orford Ness, near 
(Ilford ; the point near Thorpe ; Easton Ness; and Low^e- 
stoffe Ness, the most easterly point in Great Britain. The 
haibours are the rostuaries of the rivers Siour and Orwell, 
Deben, Butley or Aide, Blylh und Yare. and tho ariificial 
cut Ihrough lake Lothing into the Waveney. The lesluary 
of the Stour and the Orwell is for the most part lined with 
marshes, which however do not in any part exloiid more 
than a quarter of a mile inland from the banks of those 
rivers, except just above Landguard hurt. 

The sea-bhore from Landguard Fort is lined ft^r about two 
miles with sand-hills, and from thence for two miles, nearly 
to the a)^tuary of tho Deben, by low cliffs, of crag upon blue 
clay. Beyond the cestuary of the Deben (which is skirled by 
a narrow line of marsih-laiirl) cliffs of bimilar formation to 
those just mentioned leeommcnce, and extend nearly three 
miles to the point at Bowdsey. Tho shore of PIolle''ley Bay, 
from the point at Bowdsey to Orford Ness, eight miles, is low, 
lined as far as the JCstuary of the Butley ov Aide with 
maishes, and north of that a'siuary by beach or shingle, 
which continues to line Aldeburgli Bay, as lar as the town 
of Aldeburgh, four miles, and separates from the sea the 
marshes formed by the Aide, which has the lower part of its 
course parallel to the eoast-line, and very near it. rrum 
Aldeburgh the coast continues to bo low for seven miles, and 
then rises into cliffs, near Duiiwich. of rounded shingle and 
sand. These dills extend about two miles to Dunwich, 
where the low shore recommences, and extends four miles 
to Southwold. From Southwold, wilh two or three shoit 
intenals, iii which the shore is low. a line of cliffs, eonbisl- 
ing for tho most part of sand or chalk rubble cotcniig 
gravel and red loam, extends eigbleeii or nineteen miles to 
the mouth of the Yare, where tlie coast of the eouiil} termi- 
nates. The whole length of the coast may be ostiinatcd at 
above fifty miles. 

Tho greater part of the county is covered by diluvial beds. 
The o.veeplions are the crag and Loudon clay district ol the 
souih-eusl, and the chalk district of the north-west. Iho 
crag and London day district may be considered as bounded 
by a hue drawn from Oi.tbrd by Woodbridge and Ipswich to 
the hanks of the Stour, between Sudbuiy and Nayland. 
The chalk is all found to the iiorlh-wesl of a line drawn 
from Elision, near Thciford, to Bury St. Edmunds, and 
fi-i/ni tliuMico \ve.st by .soulli lo the border ot the county. 
Tile chalk does not wholly occupy this district, but rises iroiu 
beneath the diluvial beds, or from beneath the feus which 
occupy the north-western extreuiily of the county. 'Ihese 
diluvial beds vary in their character. In the ccnlve of the 
county, between a lino drawn through Sudbury, Lavenham, 
Slow-Maiket, and Diss (in Norfolk), on the west, and an- 
other line drawn through Ipswich, Debenhani, and Har- 
Uwton (in Norfolk), on the east, they consist of beds o/ clay, 
with fragments of chalk. Eastwaid of ibis, beds of Jcam, 
with fragments of chalk, e.xtend nearly to the shore, along 
which they aro, m many jiarls, covered with sand, or gravel, 
or shingle, or chalk rubble. A similar loam is found bor- 
dering tho clay on the west side for some distance, and ex- 
tending soiUh-west of Buiy St. Kdmunds lo the very border 
of lhe”counly. Beyond this, on the north-west, arc found 
beds of sand, with or withoul tlmt gravel. 

The crag formaiioii consists chiefly of ihm hyei;s of 
quarlzose &and and comminuted shells, resting sometimc> 
on chalk, somclitncs on the Loudon clay. Crag is a local 
name for giuxcl. Close exanimatioii has led to the sub- 
division of tins deposit into the red crag and the coralline 
crag, the former being uppermost when tho two are found 
together. The red crag is at once distinguishalde Lom the 
coralline by the deep red ferruginous or ochreous colour 
of its sands and fossils, The fossil lestacea found in tlie 
crag, amounting to upwards of 400 species, are .sonic of them 
common to both divisions; others are peculiar to one divi- 
sion, and characteristic of it. These fossils bear a gcucial 
analogy to leslaceous animals now existing in the uorihein 
seas, between lat. 50® and 60® ; but whelhor miy are idcuiical 
wilh those now found in the adjacent (German) ocean is 
matter of dispute. Lyell refers the crag fonnalions to tho 
Older Pliocene period. The thickness ol the crag ts not 
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know n : it has been ponotialed 50 feet near Orfonl without 
reaching the bottom. 

It is probable that the London clay occupies the whole 
district which we have assigned to it and the crag ; and that 
the latter covers it in that part of the divslriet which lies 
north'Cust of the Orwell. That part of the district whicli 
lies between the Orwell and the Stour is for the mo^t pait 
occupied by the London clay alone. 

The chalk of the north-western side of the county does 
not rise into high hills; the formation appears to extend 
under the diluvial beds which occupy the centre of the 
county. (Conyheare and Phillips's Outhnes nf the Geology 
of England and Hales; L> ell’s Elements of Geology.) 

Sntlblk produces scarcely any minerals of value. Clay 
and shell-maii from the ciag formation have been dug for 
manures. 

HydrogrnfJiy and Co7nnntnicaiions.’^'Yhc Waveney and 
the Liltle Ouse, border rivers, \vluch separate this county 
from Norfolk, and receive the drainage of the northern part, 
are (Ichcnbcd elsewhere [Norfolk, vol. x\i., p. 258-9]: 
where also the navigable cut from the sea, through lake 
Lothing, is descrihed, though it belongs to Sulfolk. The 
tributaries of the Waveney are all small. The longest, 
which rises about two miles east of the village of Mendles- 
ham, and flows by the borough of Eye into the Waveney at 
lloxne, is only 10 or 12 miles long. In that part of the 
county which is adjacent to the lower part of the course of 
the Waveney arc several small sheets of water, as Onlton 
Broad and lake Lothing, through which the navigable cut 
passes, and which, together, are above two miles long from 
east to west; Brejdon Water, above three miles long, just | 
below the junction of the Waxoney and the Yaie, on the 
border of the county ; Fiitton decoy, a winding slieet above 
two miles long; and Flixtoii decoy, which is much smaller. 
None of these pieces of water have much bread lli, except 
Breydon, and that, in its widest part, is not u mile across. 

Tile Lillie Ouse recciye^ only one stream which requires 
notice. It rises near Biadfleld St. Clare, about five miles 
south-east of Bury St. Edmunds, and Hows by l.xworlli and 
Kuston park into the Little Ouse above Theiford. Its length 
may he estimated at 10 or 18 miles. The rixer Lark, a tri- 
butary of the Greater Ouse, rises at Lawshall, fixe or six miles 
south of Bury St. Edmunds, Hows norlhwiird to that town, 
where it receives a little stream called the Linnet, and then 
Hows north-west, by Mildeiiliall, to the bolder of tlie county, 
which it skirts for a few miles, and then enters Cambridge- 
bIuic, where it joins the Greater Ouse. Its whole length 
may be estimated at about 30 miles. It is navigable from 
Bury, and serves to convoy produce fioin that town and 
neighbourhood to the river Ouse and the port of Lynn. 

Of the streams which drain the southern part of the 
county, the Stour is the must important. It divides iSudolk 
from Essex, and i:> described eUewhcro. [Ksskx, vol. x., 
p. 17.] The Stour receives many tributaries; a stream 10 
inile.s long from the neighbourhood of the village of W ick- 
bam Brook, and another rather longer from the village of 
Heed, join it near Long Melford, a lilile above Sudbury ; and 
the Bret, 23 miles long, from Thorpe Green, near the village 
of Thorpe Morieiix, flow.s first south-east and then south by 
Laveiiliain and Iladleigh into the Stour near Stratford, on 
the road between Colchester and Ipswich. None of the^e 
trihulurics are navigable. 

The Orwell, or Gipping, as it is called in the upper part 
of its course, is formed by the junction of several streams, 
which unite just by Stovv-Market, and flows south-east by 
Needham-Murket to Ip.swiL'h, Below that town it expands 
into an rostuary of considerable width, which unites at Har- 
wich with the oDstuary of the Stour. It is the ce.stuary alone 
which hears iho name of Orwell. The cour.se of this river 
to Ipswich is above 20 miles, for more lliaii half of which 
(viz. from Siow-Market) it is navigable : the sesluary is 10 or 
12 miles long, and for the greater part of that distance more 
than half a mile wide at high-water. Sea-borne ves.se1s of 
considerable burden get up to Ipswich. Ipswich, uiitiently 
written Gypesvvic, (lippeswic, Gipeswich, and Ypeswich, 
obviously includes in iu name the same element as the 
name Gipping. 

The^ Deben rises near Debenbam, and flews about 20 
miles in a winding course to Woodbridge, below which it 
becomes an costuary 9 or 10 miks long, and from a quarter 
to half a mile wide, navigable for sea-borne vessels of con- 
siderable burden. 

The Aide rises near the village of Brnndisb, and runs 11 


miles south-east to its junction with the Ore, which rises 
near Framlingham, and has an eastward cour.so of about 12 
miles. From the junction the iinikd slicam, which is 
sometimes called Ore, .sometimes Aide, flows about 15 miles 
into the sea. Tlie course of tins part of the river (which is, 
for the greater pari of its length, an m-^tnary ) is reniaikalile: 
about eight miles below the junction of the Aide and the Ore, 
near the town of Aldeburgh, it approaches vviihin 200 }ards 
of the sea; and then turning suddenly, has the rest of ils 
course nearly parallel to the shore, from which it is sepai aled 
by a long, narrow, marshy peninsula. The principal feeder of 
the Aide i.s the Butlej, a small river, the lower part of which 
becomes a tolerably wide a'stuary, opening into the icstuary 
of the Aide just before it joins the sea. The Aide is navi- 
gable to Snape Bridge, near the head of the tideway. The 
part below the j unction of the Bulley is sometimes called 
But ley. 

The Blyth rises near Lax field, and flows easlwaid 16 miles 
by the neighbourhood of llalesworth, from winch town it 
lecoives a .small feeder, into the sea near Southwold: it i.s 
navigable up to llalesworth, eight or nine miles. 

There are no canals, but some of the smaller rivers have 
been made navigable. 

The Norwich and Ipswich mail-road enler.s the couiity at 
Stratford Bridge over the Stour, between Colchester and 
Ipswich, and runs to Ipswich, and from thence northward 
by Stoke and Scole Bridge over the Waveney into the county 
of Norfolk. It is remarkable that this road does not pa^-s 
through a single market-town between Ipswich and Nor- 
vvifh, a distance of 43 miles, though passing thvongli a 
fertile and cultivated countiy. The Yarmouth mail-ii»ad 
branches fiom ihoNorwich road atlpswich.and runs thiough 
Woodbridge, Saxmundham, and Luvvoslofle. A second \ ar- 
mouth road biamdiing from this at Blvlhhurg, between 
Saxmundham and Lowestofle, passes through Beccles, and 
rejoins the mail-road ju.st before entering Vai mouth. The 
Norwich and Newmarket mail-road enters tlie county at 
Newmarket, runs eastward to Bury St, Edmunds, and them 
northward to Theiford in Norfolk. The distance to Norwich 
IS ies.sened by following the road which lead.s from New- 
market to Thelfoid through Barton Milks. Anolher road 
to Norwich enters the county at Sudlmvy, and uins bv l..ong 
Melford to Bury, and. from thence by iwvorth and Butes- 
dale to the Norwich and Ipswich mail-road al Scole. A 
road from Bury leads by Slovv-Markot ami Needliam-MarkeL 
to Ipswich. The roads in all parts of the county aie t'X- 
cellent. 

, The Eastern Counlic.s Railway will cross the cimnl) in 
nearly the same direction as the Norwich and Ipswich mail- 
road, and not far from it. It runs for the most ])ait on the 
east or right side of the load, at a distance varving from a 
quarter of a mile to (our miles. 

Asncultnre . — The county of Sufl'olk is pcculiaily inlc' 
resting in an ogricuUural point of view; anrl, with the. 
adjoining counties of Norfolk and Essex, it forms one of the 
best cultivated districts in the southern part of (jieal 
Britain. 

The climate is much drier than that of the more western 
counties of England ; but also colder in spring, when the 
north-easterly winds prevail. The only inconvcnicMice 
arising from this is the occasional freezing of the turnips, 
when left on tho ground ; hut the beneficial efi'oets of a sharp 
dry air on the land, which has been ploughed up before win- 
ter, fully componsalo for the occasional loss of turnips and 
the slow progress of early feed. Tho soil, although varying 
extremely, may be divided into thfeo or four distinct kiiid». 
A very rich loam, chiefly alluvial, is found in a small portion 
of the southern part of the county, between the Orwell anti 
the Stour, both of which rivers form sostuarics ut their junc- 
tion with tho sea al Harwich. This loam is not so compact 
as clay, nor so loose us sand, but contains n great proportion 
of organic matter, or whatever else constitutes a very feriilo 
soil, or this kind of sod it is .supposed, in the Report made 
to the Board of Agriculture, that there may be about 

46.000 acres. Tho next class consists of heavier loams, 
varying in every degree, but in general resting on an im- 
pervious soil of marl or clay, and in most situations requiring 
the assistance of drains to curry off superfluous water. This 
soil is found in the whole of the centre of the county, liom 
the Stour to the borders of Norfolk, and is computed at 

450.000 acres, being nearly half the surface of the whom 
county. Between the strong loam and tho sea is a tkrip 
running from tlie north bank of the river Orwell to Yar« 
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mouth, diminishinpf in brearlth as it sfrctches novlhward, 
and consisting chiclly of sand of various qualities, incum- 
bent on a subsoil of crag, wliicli is a loose rocky sub- 
stance. composed of sand, gravel, and broken shells, parlly 
consoMdalctl into a kind of stone. Some of this sand is poor, 
and scarcely worth culiivahng ; but a great pari of it is 
cnriclied by organic matter intimately mixed with it: this 
is excellent for roots, especially carrots, and bears very fine 
bailey. In the portions wbieh lie low, and which have at 
some time or other been covered with water, a very rich 
mud has been de|)ositcd, and has produced as rich a soil as 
may be desired. Tliese rich |K)rtiuns however are few in com- 
])aribon to the whole tract, which altogether contains about 
i^D.OUO acres. There is another tract of sand of a much in- 
ferior quality on the western extremity of the county, ex- 
tending from Ihiry St. Edmunds to Thetford, with sonic 
better lands interspersed. This lies chiclly on a chalk hot- 
toiii, and is scarcely thought worth cultivating. Where it has 
heeii unproved, .so us to become productive, it has been done 
at a very cousiderahle expense in draining, trenching, and 
marling. There may be in this district about 100,000 acres 
of this poor sand, with 10,000 of a better quality. The last 
class consists of the fen-lands, which, when properly drained, 
become valuable; but in llieir natural state, .soaked in 
water, they are of little \iilue. The extent of fen is esti- 
mated at 30,000 acres. 

The system of tillage is very umToriii thiougliout the 
county. Tile gicafer pait of the land is under the plough. 
Tlieic IS now scaicely such a thing to bo seen as a common 
field : a complete bar was formerly opposed to any improved 
iiioile of cull i\ at ion by the absind rules and restrictions as 
to croppiii'T wliieh were eslablislitd in eonsequence of the 
joint and se\cral rights over the laud, whieli no longer exist 
smee the common fields have beem divided and enclosed. 
The practieeof ploughing the stubble iinriiedialely cifter har- 
vest, and giving it the full benefit of the alternations of rain 
and frost winch inaik the variable chmale of Groat Britain 
and Ireland, is adopted tm all kiiuUof soils. Wherever tur- 
nips can he profilahly raised, and safely fed off with sheep, 
they foirn the basis of all rotations. Where the land is too 
strong and adhesive for Uiriiip^, and v\heie sheep would do 
harm by then* treading, and where the carts and horses would 
do equal damage in taking them off, a fallow is sub.stituted : 
tins liowo\er is lUfl the old fallow prepuraioi} to a crop of 
wheat, hut It IS the Zo//^ faliow, in wliieh the land is exposed 
to the inllueucc of two winttus. Bailey and clover are sown in 
tile spring of the second year, to he succeeded by wheal and 
beans, Tl.is long fallow has been mentioned before. [Essex, 
A^rn'ulturr.] We ^hall only ob.scive that it was suggested 
by the failuie of the turnips when it wa.s attempted to sow 
them on very strong soils. To prevent the laud being over- 
run \yilh weod.s, Die natural concomitant of a failing crop, 
it wa^ ploughed in summer and again in autumn; and as 
the sowing of wheal without any manure, and out of course, 
was not ap]noved of, it was left to come in for barley with 
the lighter lands which had borne turnips. Much to the 
surprise of those who first adopted this plan, almost fiom 
neeessily, they found that their barley was mote abundant 
and of a belter quality afier the long ftxWow. without manure, 
than upon those fields vvliieh had borne turnips, and on 
which sheep had been folded. Nothing was lost therefore 
but the value of the turnips when fed off, which lu many 
years is tnlling. The clover ley being manured iii the suc- 
cceiling autumn, a good crop of wheat might he depended 
upon. Thus three valuable crops were reaped in four }cais, 
barley, clover, and wheat ; and, where the land was in good 
heart, a crop of beans could be obtained, without risk, cither 
after the clover or after the wheat, usually the latter, before 
another fallow, giving four crops in five years, We arc 
not aw'arc that this inode of cropping stiff clay-lauds is 
adopted in any part of England, except the three counties 
of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and perhaps in a part of 
(Jamhridgeshirc adjoining these counties; but all the prac- 
tical farmers who have adopted it have found their advan- 
tage in continuing the long fallow on stubborn clays. 

Oil turnip laud the four-course shiff, as it is called, is 
universal, with some deviation as to the recurrence of clover 
every fourth year, a portion of the jand being laid down 
with grass-seeds or Italian rye-grass,’ or planted with beans 
or peas, according to the nature of the soil. The simple 
Norfolk rotation is however on the whole the most profit- 
able, and by means of deep ploughing, which is but partially 
latroducedi clover is found to succeed for a considerable 


period every fourth year. When any deficiency appeurp, re- 
course must be had to some substitute, fco u.s to defer it to 
every sixth or eighth year. Tlic subsoil plough is of great 
assistance in securing a crop of clover. 

There is no part of England where the implements of 
hu.sbandry are more perfect than in Suffolk, or vvliero now 
implcmenU are tried with more readiness and with less pre- 
judice. This is owing in a great measure to the very excel- 
lent manufacture! s of agricultural implements who live m 
the county. The competition among these men, many of 
whom possess great capital, tenils to the detection of every 
defect, and iiigefiuitv is stretched to make improvements 
both on the form and the durability of implements. 

The ploughs aliriO'it universally used, whether with or 
witiiuut wheels, arc of cast-iron, except Ibo beam and 
the stilts; each part admits of separate renewal at a ino 
derate expense, being cast on one pattern and attached with 
nuts and screws. The wheel-ploughs are preferred by the 
ploughmen, because they require less attention and are 
easier to hold; for a boy can hold a wheel-plough who 
would make but sorry work with the bc.st swing-plough. 
The question of comparative draft, which is at this moment 
in dispute between the Royal Agricultural Society and the 
Highland Society of Scotland, it would be presumptuous to 
decide; but perhaps it will be found that in some cases 
wheels are convenient and save labour both to man ami 
horse, while in others a good sw'ing-plough m the hand of a 
skilful plougliinan will plough a greater variety of land iii a 
more com])lele manner, without any distress to tho horses. 

It would bo superlluous to enumerate all the difl'crcnt 
improved instruments vshich are iu use in a large Suffolk 
farm: it would comprise a complete catalogue of sculllers. 
scarifiers, rollers, and harrows, which assist tlio plougli in 
preparing the land; of diilling-macliines to deposit tlie 
seed; of threshing machines, wiiinowor.s IiuriiineJlers, &c. 
to prepaie tlicgiain for the market; of machines for cut- 
ting roots or straw, or bruising od-cake for cattle, or bones 
for maniiiing the hind. Nowhere is so great a variety of 
farm-machiiics used for saving labour. 

Many of the farm-building.s winch have been creeled of 
late years are not only commodious, but splendid. On the 
older farms there may be some deficiency, hut the habita- 
tions of the farmers in general are such as many squires of 
the last century would not have di^dalued to live m; many 
in fact arc old mansions. Tho barns are not so lurge or so 
numerous as they used to be before the mode of slacking 
corn out of doors wa.'-; so generally, adop.led. Wliere a 
threshing-machine is erected, a single Hour is suflicienl fur 
a large farm ; and if tho ba)s will hold one .stack at a time, 
there is stowage enough for corn. Tho yards, on the other 
hand, are much increased and belter arranged ; where there 
is not sutlicieiit shelter by walls and sheds, this is .supplied 
by what are culled halni ivaUs. [H.vrvest.] Tlie slubblo 
{halm) which has been raked off the land after harvest, is 
stacked iu the farm-yard in such a manner as to enclose a 
space, leaving an opening only sufficient to admit a loaded 
waggon. A small square is thus enclosed, and the cattle 
are sheltered from cold winds. The wall is made ten or 
twelve feel high, and ten or twelve feet wide at tho hot tom. 
This great width is neccs.sary to resist higli winds and tho 
rubbing of the cattle. The top is roughly tliatclicd. When, 
by the rubbing of the cattle and tlio decay of the stubble, 
the wall becomes loose and uiisleady, it is taken down, and 
spread over the ftirm-yard us litter, and a new wall built. 
These lialm- walls last several years. Nowhere arc stacks of 
com more nciitly built than in Suffolk. As many as are in- 
tended to be kept for any length of lime are built on frames, 
culled sUiddles, supported by stone or iron pillars about 
eighteen inches from the ground, willi ilatcupsovcrthepillais 
to prevent tho access of rats and mice. The sidesof the stacks 
are cut smooth b\ a sharp knife, such as is used for culling 
trusses of hay, and thus the depredations of birds are pre- 
vtMited, and nothing is lost. When barley is slacked, vvliu li 
IS generally on tho ground in a dry spot, it is protected by a 
blight coat of thatch all lound down to the ground. Tins is 
fixed by means of rods and pins, and protects the outor 
la}cr of barley. It is thus not only preserved from birds 
but also fiom the effects of the weather, and the sample 
has none of those discoloured grains which deteriorate the 
value, but is equally clear and bright with the inferior of 
the stack, if the barley has not been hurt ni the field. 

The practice of dibbling corn by hand is adopted, as far 
as the number of hands permit : but on a large farm it i% 
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too slow an operation ; tbo drill is therefore generally used, 
which will in ono day sow tcMi acres of land. Macluncs for 
(lil)bling have been invented, and no less than four patents 
have been obiaiiu'd lately for snob inveniums [SowiNO 
M\ciiinks], but tlicy have not yet been sulficienlly tested 
b, experience to bo generally adopted. 

Suffolk lias but ono breed of cattle which is peculiar to it. 
It is a p'»lle<l breed, of which the cows are in great repute, 
and justly so. It is supposed that this breed has some re- 
lation to the Galloway ami Aberdeen polled breeds ; but this 
is mere conjecture. The cows arc usually of a liglit red, 
sometimes spotted with while, of moderate size, and excel- 
lent milkers. Tho oxen hiivo not heon much attended to, 
as most of the bull-calvcs arc fatted for the butchers or sent 
towards Essex and London for that purpose. Their aptitude 
to fatten has suldiim been noticed; but the Sii (folk cows, 
when barren, fiittcn well. A SutVolk cow has been known to 
give 30 quarts of milk per day, and of a good quality, for a 
considerable time after calving ; but this is, no doubt, au ex- 
traordinary instance. Twenty quarts per day for three 
months is by no means unc-ommon, and sixteen may be con- 
sidered as an average. This will give seven pints of biittor, 
twenty ounces to llio pint, per week — no bad iiroduce. 

Tho Sulfolk farm-horses are noted for their docility, 
steadiness, and unwearied perseverance against a dead pull. 
In former days it was not unusual in fairs and markets to 
hook the traces of a horse ton ring in a po>t fixed into the 
ground. If the horse pulled till ho went down on his knees, 
he was staunch ; but it* ho ever refused his utmost exertions, 
ho was despised. No belter mode could be invented to spoil 
a good horse. The truly-bred Suffolk borscs arc active in 
their walk, which is their best pace. It is not easy for a man 
to keep puce with a Suffolk liorso walking along the road. 
They step out well, and some of them can go at the rate of 
throe niiies an hour drawing a plough, and to this is owing 
thequaiiUiyof land usually plouj/hed in one day in the lighter 
lauds of Suffolk and Norfolk. The usual uiuilo is, as in 
Scotland, in two yokiiigs, resting two or throe hours between, 
ill summer. The defect of the Sulfolk horses, if it be any 
tor a farm-horse, is to have rather coarse heads and very 
wide hips. Some of them avo exceptions, and show fine 
pioporlions; and many a Suffolk mare has been put to a 
lliorough'bred horse, and pioduecdvery fine foals for tho 
carriago or the chase. But thoac who would try this cross 
should be very careful to select mares with fine heads, good 
shoulders, and not a falling croup. In spite of all precau- 
tions, the old poiiit.s Nyll come out, and occasionally spoil a 
\cry promising foal, even at the thiid or fourth generation, 

Suffolk pigs are perhaps, on the whole, llie most profilublc 
breed in England. They arc well-shaped, short-legged, 
mostly white, with short upright ears, und the porkers of 
this breed are excellent. It may be distinguished from the 
Es<e\ breed by being better covered with hair, und from 
the Norfolk by having smaller cars set more nearly together. 
It IS difficult to trace the crosses of .so prolific an animal as 
a pig ; but while the Essex have evidently much Neapolitan 
blood, the Suffolk seem to have more Chinese. Both crosses 
being excellent, it is useless to dispute the pre-eminence. 
The Suffolk jng is not so delicate in constitution as the 
Essex, and is therefore decidedly the best poor man’s pig. 

Suffolk has no indigenous breed of sheep; the South- 
down and a cross of this breed with the Leicester and Cots- 
wold are very common. The cross helween the Southdown 
and Norfolk is increasing in rc))Ulation, The horns of the 
Norfolk sheep and his rambling propensities have been 
changed, and a quiet jiolled breed is the result. They are 
well shaped; and the mutton, if old enough, is excellent. 
They are getting more and more into favour. 

The principal fairs in Suffolk arc as follows: — Aid- 
borough, Mar. 1. May 3; Bocclcs, Mond. in Whits, week; 
Bildestonc, Ash Wed., Ascension-day; Botesdalc, Holy 
'I'hur.-d., three weeks after Michaelmas- day ; Boxford, 
Easier Mond., Dec. ‘21 ; Brandon, Feb. 14, June If, Nov. 
11 ; Bungay, May 14, Sept. 25 ; Bures, Holy Thurs.; Bury 
St. Edmunds, Tues. in Easter week and two following days, 
Oct, 2, Dec. I ; Clare, Tuesd. in Easter week, July 26 ; De- 
benhara, June 24, Aug. 8 ; Eye, May 30; Framlingham, 
Whit Mond., Oct. 10; Hadleigli, Tuesd. in Whits, week, 
Oct. 10; Ilalnsworth. Oct. 2‘.J ; Haverhill, May 12, Aug. 
26 ; Ipswich, May 4, Ainj. iC, Sept. 25; Ixworlh, 13; 
Laveiiham, Oct. 10, for four days; Shrove Tuosd. ; Long- 
Melford, Tuesd. in Whits, week; Lowestoffe, May 12, Oct, 
10; Mendlesham, Oct. 2; Mildenhall, Oct. 11; Najland, 


Wed, after Oct. 2; Ncedham-Markct, Oct. 28 and two fol- 
lowing days ; Orford, Mids.-day, Shrove Tuesd. ; Suxrnund- 
hara, Tuesd. in Whits, week, 1st Thurs. in 0< t. ; Soulliwold, 
Trm. Mond.; Stowmarket, July 10, Aug. 12, Oct. I ; Sud- 
bury, Mar. 12, July 10, Sept. 4; Woodbridgo, April 6. 

DivmonSt Toums^ ^c . — The county is divided inlo twenty- 
one hundrods, as follows, besides the liberty of the borough 
of Ipswicli : — 


llundrod. Sitimtioii. 

Arou. 

Population 



Acroa. 

1831. 

Babergli 

SW. 

69,630 

28,35.5 

Black bourn 

N. 

67.370 

14.267 

Blylhing 

E. 

83,850 

24.177 

Bosmero 8c I 
Cbiydon } 

Central 

50,640 

12,956 

Carlfonl 

do. 

22,650 

6,.348 

Colncis 

SE. 

17,460 

4,369 

Cosford 

Central 

30,640 

10,489 

Ilarti.smere 

N. 

55.240 

17,871 

Hoxno 

N. 

53,070 

16,399 

Ipswich (liberty) SE. 

7.U20 

20,201 

Lack ford 

NW. 

79,800 

13.109 

Loos 

Central 

33,290 

13,544 

Mutford and 
Lothiiiglaiid 

[ NE. 

32,960 

15,255 

Plomesgate 

E. 

41,390 

11,2S5 

Kisbridge 

W. 

59,160 

I6,-215 

Sam ford 

s. 

44.6*20 . 

11,24-2 

Stow 

Central 

22,010 

8,:;68 

Thedwestvy 

do. 

39,8-20 

10,103 

Thingoe 

Thredling 

do. 

34,890 

17,458 

ilo. 

7,630 

3.328 

Wangford 

N. 

3.5.5 10 

13.605 

Wilfoid 

SE. 

30,180 

7,433 

Total 

• 

918,760 

•206,317 


Tho boroughs of Bury St. Edmunds and Sudliury arc in- 
cluded respectively in I'hingoc and Babergh hundreds. 

Suffolk contains the two county and borough towns of 
Ipswich and Bur^ St. Edmunds, the purliamentiiry bovouizlis 
of Sudbury and Kye, the cx-parhamentary boroughs of Aid- 
borough or Aldeburgh, Dunwich, and (hford; and ihe 
market-towns of Beccles, Biingav, (Jlaic, Dehcnliain, Fram- 
lingham. Hadleigli, Huleswoitli, Lu>cnhum, Lowestoffe, 
Mildenhall, Newmarket, Saxmiindham, Soulliwold, Stow- 
market, and Woodbridgo; with the ex-markcl towns of 
Bildesdon, Blylhburgh, Botesdalc, Brandon, Haverhill, 
Ixwortli, Mendle^ham, Necdhain-Market, Nevliind, and 
Woolpit. Some of these are noticed eisewluTi*. [Ai.d- 
iioiiouoii ; Bkcclks; Bonoay ; Bury St. Edmunds; 
Ipswich; Nkwriakket.] 01 the rest wo subjoin an account. 

Sudbury, in the SaXon ciironicle Sulh-beri, is in the 
hundred of Babergh, on the road iVom l.ondon to Bury, 
between 15 and 16 niilesi south of the biller town. It was 
anticntly a place of consequence, and appears to have 
obtained its namo to dibtmguiali it (Vom Bury St. Edmunds. 
It was one of the seats of the woollen manufacture esta- 
blished in England by the Flemings, in the reign of Edward 
111. Simon of Sudbury, aichbishop of Canterbury, who 
was beheaded by Wat Tyler’s mob, a.d. 13 h|, founded here 
a college of priests, whoso yemrly revenues at the dissolution 
were 122/. IHx. 3r/. There were also a house of Dominica u 
or Black Friars, a Benedictine coll to Weslminvier Abbey, 
and an hospital. Tlie head and body of arelibi<.hop Simon 
of Sudbury were buried in the cliiiiTh of St, Gregory in the 
town; and tho head, dried by art, was shown as late as 
the middle of the last century. The borough eomprelienda 
three parishes, All Saints, St. Gregory, and St. Peler; 
these have an area of 1250 acres ; the population in 1831, 
was 4677. By the Boundary Act, tho township of Balliiig- 
don-cum-Brunden (in Hinckford hundred, in Essex, area 
730 acres, nopulation in 1831, 823), and some suiull extra- 
parochial QistrictB, were added lo the borough for ])arlia- 
mentary purposes, and the limits thus extended ha^o been 
adopted for rannicipal purposes also. The town consists of 
several streets, irregnlarly laid out; it is a neat, clean, well- 
built place; the streets are paved, with flagged footpaths, and 
lighted. Many new houses have been built, and the town 
has been altogether much improved of lato years. Balliiigdon 
has one street, forming a suburb of Sudbury, with winch it 
is united by a bridge over the Stour. Tho three churches 
are mostly of perpendicular character; they have all hot-n 
flne churches, but some of tho tracery and other parts have 
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bccu much mutilated. Tho Independents have a meeting- 
lioubu. Tilt* town-hall is a modern building, and there is a 
neat tlieutre. The principal manufacture is of sdk. By 
nieaiia of the Stour, which is navigable nearly up to the 
town for barges, trade is carried on in coals, which are im- 
ported, and 111 agricultural produce, which is oxpoitcd. The 
navigation however is very bad. The market is on Satur- 
day, and there is beside a corn-markot on Thursday ; there 
are two yearly lairs. 

According to the census of 1831, 269 men in the borough 
and 5 men in Balhiigdon, together 274 men, were employed 
in manufactures, besides women and children. The living 
of All Saints is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 1 19/., 
with a glebe-house ; the perpetual curacies of St. Gregory 
and St. Purer aie united; their joint yi^rly value is 160/., 
With a glebe-house. They are in the rural deanery and 
aiclidciiconiy of Sudbury and diocese of Ely. There were 
111 the borough, in 1833, eight duy-schools, of all kinds, with 
,36 j children, \iz. 2.32 boys, 117 girls, and 16 children of sex 
not staled; and two Sunday-schools, with 233 children, viz. 
120 bo}s and 113 girls. Xjvo of the day-schools were 
national schools, and were attr'nded on Sunday by 382 chil- 
dren, viz. ISO boys and 202 girls. Sudbury was incorporated 
by charter of (^ueen Mary, a.j}, 1554. By the Municipal 
Reform Act it has 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, with a 
coniniihbion of the pca<‘e. It returns two members to par- 
liaiueiit ; the number of voters on the register in 1835-6 was 
578; in'lS3«j-.lU. .'iO-l. 

Archhiftlmp Simon of Sudbury, Gainsborough the painter, 
and Dr. Enfield, a dis,sciiting minister of considerable note, 
were born at Sudbury. 

E}c IS ill tho hundred of Ilartismere, about 20 miles north 
of Jp.'iwich. It is on a feeder of the Waveney, now a mere 
nvulcl, but probably navigable at a former though very 
remote peiiod. Small rudders and other tackle belonging 
to boats are said by Lelaiid (/ o//cc/nnea, vol. iv., edit. 
1770, p. 26) to have been dug up from time to lime by the 
monks of Eye, in dealing out the ditches. The town was 
incorporated by King John, and .sent two members to par- 
liament from till' lime of Elizabeth to the passing of the 
Refonii when it was reduced to one member. There 
aie some slight remains of tlie castl(% belonging to the 
Mah;t faiiiily, one of \\ horn founded at Eye a .small Benedic- 
tine prior>, whose > early revenues at the dissolution were 
184/. Ox. t ]d. gToas, ov 161/. 'Is. '6\d. dear. There are some 
rcmiiiiis of the monastic buildings, now used as stables, on 
the east aide of the town. The streets of Eye are irregu- 
lailv l.iid out and narrow, and the houses are mean. The 
vluirch i.s handsoiiio and .spacious, with a fine lower of per- 
pendicular character: there are Baptist and Wesleyan nieet- 
iiig-liouses. The area of the borough and parish is 2370 
acres; tho ]U)pulatioii, in 1831, was 2313. There is little 
trade, and no iiianuiaclurc, except a trilling one of lace. 
Ttio general luarket is on Saturday, the corn-market on 
Tuosd.iy, and there are two yearly fairs. The municipal 
boundaries aie coincident with those of the parish of Eye. 
Before the passing of the Municipal Hofuriii Act, the muni- 
cipal authorities had no exclusive jurisdiction; no sessions 
weie iieid, and the court of record had long gone into dis- 
use ; under the Municipal Reform Act the borough has 4 
aldermen and 12 councillors, but is not to have a corarnis- 
siiui of the ])cace except on petition and grant. By the 
Boundary Act the adjacent the parishes of lloxiie, Denham, 
Redliiigfield, Occold, Thorndoii Braisworth, Yaxley, Tliran- 
dislon, Broome, and Oakley were, for parliamentary pur- 
poses, added to tho borough, which thus includes an exten- 
sive rural district, about 20,000 acres, with a population, in 
18:11, of 7015. The number of voters on the register, in 
1835-6, was 278; in 1830-40, 332. The living of Eye is a 
vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 331/., with a glebe- 
house, in the rural deanery of Hurtismere, archdeaconry of 
Sullolk, and diocese of Norfblk. There were in the borough 
and parish, in 1833, two dame-schools, with about 60 chil- 
dren ; four other day-schools, with 99 children, 47 boys and 
52 girls; and three Sunday-schools, with about 280 chil- 
dren of both sexes. One of the day-schools is partly sup- 
ported by an endowment and a grant from the corporation. 

Dunwich is on tho coast, in the hundred of Blything, 28 
miles from Ipswich, through Woodbridge and Reiullcsnam. 
While East ^kmglia subsisted as a separate kingdom, Dun- 
wich was a place of importance, and the seal of the fir^t 
Kasi-Angliaii bishopric, which may he considered as the 
predecessor of that which is now fixed at Norwich. It is 


called in tho Saxon Chronitdo Dorauce ov Domuc, and i.s 
variously written in other antient aulhoriiios Donioe, 
Dornmoc, and Dominoc-ceastcr. Various iio1n*es in antn.Mit 
authors show it to have been still a place of imporUiiUM* in 
the tune of the Plaiitageuels, though it appear^ Inwe 
declined under the rising importaoce of SoutliWidd and 
Yarmouth. It was the seat of u considerable herring fish- 
ery. It was threatened by the insurgents, who in tho rebel- 
lion of tlie younger Henry against his fiuber Henry 11. 
overran the county. In the civil war of John, the towns- 
men adhered to the king, who had bufnended the town, ami 
granted it a charter of incorporation. They lo^t hcvcial 
vessels, and many men, which they had contributed to the 
king’s naval service in the French wars of Edward I. and 
111. In tho war of the roses, they embraced the Yorkist 
parly ; and this, by inducing Henry VII. to incorporate 
the rival town of Southwold, contributed to the decay 
of the place. But this decay was mainly owing to the en- 
croachment of tho sea, which not only ruined the port, but 
washed away the greater pari of the town. Of seven paiisli 
churches which it once contained, one only (All Saints) 
remains, and that is a mere ruin, in the place of which a new 
church (St. James’s) was built a few years since by subscrip- 
tion. Besides All Saints churcli tlieic are the remains of a 
Grey Friar.s’ house, and of the chapel of St. James's hos- 
pital: they all contain sonic portions of good architect me, 
partly Norman. Dunwich is at present a more village. 
The market has been discontinued. There is a yearly fair, 
and some sprats and herrings are caught and cured. Tho 
area of the borough and parish (for these are co-exten 
sivc) is :j 24U acres. The population in 1831 was 232, Tho 
corporation has been maiiitained chielly for parliamentary 
purposes, and, as the borough was disfra ichised hy the Re- 
form Act, will probably go to decay. It has a levenue of 
about 15U/. a-year, and is untouched by the Municipal Re- 
form Act. Sessions are held once a year by the borough 
magistrates, and an Admiralty Court occasionally. The 
living of Dunwich is a perpetual curacy, of the clear yearly 
value of 41)/., in the rural deanery of Dunwich, in the arcli- 
deaconry of Suffolk, and diocese of Norwich. The only 
school ill the parish in 1833 was a Sunday-school, contain- 
ing from 30 to 40 children, about half of each sex. 

Orford is in Plomosgate hundred, 21 miles from Ipswich 
through Woodbridge. There was a royal casllc here in the 
lime of Henry 111., who granted a charter to the town, 
which was previously a borough by preseriplion. It is now, 
like Dunwich, a mere village ; tho market has been given 
up ; and as the borough was disfranchised by tlio Reform Act, 
the corporation, which was kept up for parlianieiitary pur- 
poses, will probably bceomo obholete. It is untouched by 
the Municipal Reform Act. It has an income of less than 
100/., and its jurisdiction is growing into disuse. The area 
of the borough and chapelry of Orford, including the adja- 
cent hamlet of Gedgrave, is 2740 acres: the population in 
1831 was 1302. Tho village consists of lU-built houses, 
irregularly laid out, on the north-east bank of the river Aide 
or Ore, which is navigable. Tho chapel, when entire, was 
a large building : the nave alone is iiowr used, and is sepa- 
rated by a wall at the east end of it from the cliancel, whudi 
is more antient, and has been allowed to fall to ruin. There 
are some curious portions in the nave. The mins of the 
chancel are of Norman architecture : the piers arc much 
varied, and sumo or them of singular shape. There is a 
curious font. Only the keep of the castle remains: it is a 
polygon of eighteen sides, with walls 90 feet high, and lias 
three square towers in its circuit, which overtop the rest of 
the building. The architecture is Norman. Not far from 
the town, on the sea-shore near Orford Ness, are two light- 
houses. The chapelry of Orford is in the parish of Sud- 
bourno, and the benefice is united with the rectory of that 
parish ; they are in the rural deanery of Orford, archdea- 
conry of Suffolk, and dioce.so of Norwich : their joint clour 
early value is 577/., with a glebe-house. Thefc were in the 
orough in 1833 ten day-schools of all sorts (chielly d.uiic- 
schools) With 252 children ; and Iw'o Sunday-Schools, with 
316 children, viz. 146 boys and 170 girls. There i'« a lend- 
ing library for tho use of the borough and the puri-ii of Siul- 
bourne. Orford gives the tillo of earl to the Walpole 
family. 

Clare is in llisbridgc hundred. 18 miles sou ih-soutb- west 
from Bury. The area of the parish is 3110 acres. Ibe 
population of the parish in 1831 was 1619, from one-tliird to 
one-half agricultural. The town is on the iiortli bank of 
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the river Stour, The streets arc wide, but not paved or 
li<^hted, and the houses generally are of mean appearance. 
The church, which is in the centre of the town, is a fine 
large building; it has a handsome octagonal font of perpen- 
dicular character, and a brass eagle on a pedestal, witli the 
wings expanded, forming the reading-desk. There arc places 
of worship for Baptists and Independents. On the south 
side of the town are the vestiges of an old castle; the site 
may be traced, and it appears to have com pre lien ded an area 
of about twenty acres. The mound on which the keep 
stood, and some fragments of the walls of the keep, yet re- 
main. Near the ruins of the castle arc the remains of a 
priory of regular canons of St. Anpiistin ; part of the 
builrlings are occupied as a dwt'Uing, and the chapel is con- 
verted into a barn. The loidsliip of Clare gave name to an 
illustrious family, and the lilies of earl of Clare and duke of 
Clarence were (ierived from it. There is a weekly market, 
and there arc two small yearly fairs. The living is a vicarage 
in the rural deanery of Clare, in the archdeaconry of Sud- 
bury, and diocese of Ely, of the clear yearly value of 195^., 
with a glebe-honse. There were in the ]iarish, in 1833, 
twelve day-schools of all kinds, with ilGO ehihlrtm, viz. 116 
bo>s and 149 girls: and three Sunday-schools, with 310 
children, viz. 14.3 boys and 167 girls. 

Debenhainis in the hundred of Thredling, 13 miles north 
of Ipswich, on the river Deben, bore a mere brook. The 
area of the parish is 19‘.i0 acies. The population in 1831 
was 1029, about half agricultural. From its situation on a 
declivity, Iho town is clean, but the houses are generally 
poor. The chuich is a handsome edifice, and the market- 
house is a tolerably good huiUlmg. There is a place of wor- 
.ship for Independents. The market, which is on Friday, is 
small. Tliere i-s one } early fair. Tlie li\ing is a vicarage, in 
the rural deanery of Cleydon, the aiclideacoiny of Suflblk, 
and the diocese of Norwich, of the clear yearly value of 154/., 
with a glebe-houso. There were in ihe parish, m 1833, 
three day-schools, with 133 children, viz. 84 boys and 40 
girls; and two Sunday-sch(»oIs, with 279 children, viz. 80 
ho)s, 07 girls, and 132 children of sex not slated. One of 
the day-schools ha.s an endowment. 

Framhngham is in the hundred of Loes, 18 miles north- 
north-east of Ipswich. It was probably a place of conse- 
quence in the Anglo-Saxon period, and St. Edmund, king of 
the East Angles -S J>aid to have been besieged here by the 
Danes, a.d. 870. In the middle ages it was impoitant from 
its strong ca&llc, granted by Henry I. to Hugh Bigod, and 
at different times hold by the Higods, the Mowbiays, the 
Howards, and other illu&tiious families. Sir Uobert Hitcham, 
having purchased the castle and manor of the Howard 
family, bequeathed them for pious uses to the master and 
fellows of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, by which society 
they are still possessed. The parish of Kramlingham has an 
area of 4170 acres; tlie population in 1S31 was 2445, about 
two-lilths agricultural. The town stands near the head of 
the river Ore, which just to the north of the town expands 
into a spacious pond or mere. The streets are irregularly 
laid out, but there is a spacious markciqiluce of tnangular 
form, and l)ie houses arc many of them well built and re- 
spectable. The streets are lighted w’ilh oil. The church is 
in (lie middle of the tow n ; it is large and lianrlsoine, built 
of black flint, with a tower 96 feet high, in which is a peal 
of eight bells. The roof of the nave is of curiously carved 
oak; and m the church arc several monuments of the 
Howards (among them those of Tlionia.s, second duke of 
Norfolk, and his son tlio accomplished earl of Surrey, be- 
headed by Henry VJII.), and the inonument.sof the f4ukc of 
Richmond, natural son of Henry VIII., and of Sir Robert 
Ilitchiim. Oil the north side of the town, adjacent to the 
mere, are the ruins of the castle. The outer wall is yet 
standing: its form is irregular, approaching to a circle, and 
it i.s strengthened at intcivals by square lowers, thirteen in 
number. The wall is 44 feet high and 8 feet thick ; (he 
towers rise to the height of 58 feet. The principal gateway 
is on the south side, opposite the town, and is adorned with 
the arms of the princijial families w hich have possessed the 
castle, carved in stone. There are somo remains of Ihe 
outworks. The aiea comprehended by the walks of the 
castle is above an acre and a quarter; but Ihe demolition of 
the interior is so complete, tbai very liUlcidca can be formed 
of its arrangement. In the lacanl area are, or wero lately, 
an almshouse and a workhouse, built of ilie materials of the 
castle. The castle was defended, except wlierc it was pro- 
tc' lcd by Ibc mere, by a iloulde diich, which ^tiU remains. 


There arc in the town an almshouse and a free school 
founded by Sir Robert Hitcham, a seemul nlnishou'se founded 
by Thomas Mills, and places of worship for Iliiilarians, In- 
dependents, and Wesleyans. Some malting is carru'd on 
ill the town. There is a market on Saturday for corn, and 
occasionally for cattle; and there arc two yearly fairs. The 
living is a rectory, united with llie chapelry of Sax lead, which 
is in the paris1i,of the clear yearly value of 120I/., in the gift 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. It is in the rural deanery of 
Loose (or Loe*^), in the archdeaconry of Sutfolk, and diocci^e 
of Norwich. There w'ere, in 1 833, twelve day -schools of all 
kinds, with 294 scholars, namely, 98 boys, 93 girls, and 103 
children of sex not stated ; and four Sunday-schools, with 378 
scholars, namely, 61 boys, 33 girls, and 284 children of sex 
not stated. Two^f the day-schools have endowments, one 
bequeathed by Sir Robert Hitcham, the other by Thomas 
Mills. 

Iladleigh is in Cosfovd hundred, 9 miles west of Ipswich. 
It is said to have been tlic burial-place of (Tiilhrum the 
Dane, to whom Alfred ceded East Anglia; and has some 
interest as the plane of martyrdom of Hr. Rowland Taylor, 
burned in the persecution tinder Queen Mary, on what is 
commonly but inipropcily called Aldharn Common, near the 
town. (Fox's Jets and Mnniunenis of the Churchy edit, of 
1576, pp. 1445-1456.) A stone w'ith Ibis inscription — 

* Anno 15:i3. 

Pr. Taylor, Tui iIl-IimhIiii^' wluit ^rat, 

Jtl tlllb shell Ills bllHl ’ 

marks the spot. The parish of Hadleigh has an area of 
3 410 acres: the population, in 1831, was 3425, less than 
one-third agricultural. The town coiisi'sts of one principal 
street, running from south-south-east to iiorlh-norlh-west, 
and other smaller ones branching fiom it ; but none of the 
streets are paved or lighted. The church is large and band- 
some, with a tower and spire and two south poiclies. 'I’lio 
aisles and clerestory extend along the chancel as well as tlu? 
nave. The architecture is chielly of perpendicular dale, but, 
some portions are earlier. The monument shown in tins 
church os the monument of tlie Anglo-Danish king (bilh- 
rum is of later date than the ninth century, in winch ho 
I died. The rectory-housc, adjacent to Ibo church) a id, is 
anticnt, and in front of it is a brick gateway with two hc\- 
anguhir towers of the same date (about A.n. 1490) as the 
house. There arc rneeling-houses for Indcpi inJenls, Bap- 
tists, and Wesicyons; and a range of twelve almshouses 
with a chapel, built by William Pykcliam, rector of this 
parish, who built the rectory-house and gateway. Some 
weaving carried on in the town. There is a good eorii 
and general market on Monday, and thero arc Iw'o yearly 
fairs; the covn-exehange or ninrket-hoii^c is a good modern 
building. Hadleigh was formerly a corporate town, but the 
charter was buiTondored in the time of James 11., and never 
restored. The living is a rectory, in the peculiar jurisdiction 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, of the clear ycaily value of 
929/, with a glebe-house. Tlicie were in tlie pari'*h, in 1833, 
six day-schools, wdth 132 scliolais, viz. 70 boys, 32 girls, and 
.30 children of sex not stated ; four boardiiig-scliools, for 
which no lelurn was made; two day and Sunday national 
.schools, with 213 children (90 hoys and 123 girls) in the week, 
and 262 children (121 boys and 141 girls) on Sundays; and 
one Sunday-school, with 210 children, viz. 90 boys and 120 
girls. One of the day-schools had three small endowments. 

llalcsworth i.s in lilyihuig hundred, .31 miles north-north- 
east of Ipswich through Woodbridgo and Saxmundham. 
The areaof the pari.sli is 1070 acres; the population, in 1831, 
was 2473, one-liflh agricultural. The town is irregularly 
laid out ; a small stream runs through it, and joins the river 
Blyth half a inile south-east of the town. The streets arc 
wide, but not paved ; and some of the houses are well built. 
The town is lighted with oil. The church is a handsome 
Gothic building; and there are places of worship for Baptists 
and Independents. On the south side of the town is a small 
theatre. There are somo largo malthoiises, and a eonsidcr- 
ablo trade in malting is carried on. The river Blyth and its 
branch are made navigable up to the town, and aiford facility 
for the export of agricultural produce, and the import of 
coal, limo, and general merchandise. 'J'.hcre is a corn and 
general market on Thursday, and there is also a ycaily fair. 
Tho living is n rectory united with the\icarageof Cliediston, 
in Ihe rural deanery of Dunwich, tlio archdeaconry of 
Suffolk, and Ihe diocc.se of Norfolk, of the joint clear ycaily 
Value of 450/., with a glebe-house. There wero 'rn the 
parish, in 1833, an infant-school, with 40 children, cliielly 
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girls, aupporteil by voluntary contributions; eleven day- 
schools, with from 2G7 to 287 children, viz. 117 hoys, 120 
gills, and from 30 to GO children of sex not stated; one day 
and Sunday national school, with 200 children, an equal 
number of each sex ; and one Sunday-school, with 1 10 chil- 
dren, viz. 50 boys and (iO girls. There were also an evening- 
school and a lending library. 

I^avenham (colloquially shortened into Lanham) is in the 
hundred of Babergh, 10 miles south-south-east of Bury. 
The area of the parish is 2800 acres, and it hud a population 
in 1831 of 2107, about one-third ugncultuial. It is in a 
healthy situation on the declivity of a hill, at the foot of 
which Hows the little river Bret. It is irregularly laid out, 
the housc*s are mean, and the streets arc neither paved nor 
lighted. The market-place is spacious, t^nd there is a stone 
eros^ ill the centre. There is a bridewcdl in the town, 
lyavenharn was formerly the scat of a considerable manufac- 
ture of blue woollen cloth, and for the regulation of this 
trade three guilds or companies were established. The 
wool hall of the town was much frequented. This manii- 
facdire has long passed away, ns well as the manufacture of 
shalloons and serges which succeeded it, and of hempen 
eloih, a branch of industry of still later dale. A little wool- 
eomhing and spinning and a little .silk-wea%ing arc still ear- 
ned on. Tliere is a market, almost disused, on Tuesday, 
and tiler*! are two } early lairs. Formerly tlie town was 
governed by six capital burgesses clioscn lor life; but the 
aiilliorit) of these otliccrs, if not the ollicc itself, has come 
into disuse. The church is large and hand'<omc ; it is L5G 
feet long, 58 feel wide, and has a steeple Ml feet high. The 
charucler of the archilectiire is perpendicular, the cleie- 
slori is lofty, and the toA\erfine, with hold buttresses. The 
hatilcmenls and some other portions are much enriched. 
Tlie 10 )1’ IS curiously carved ; the windows are numerous, 
and some of them aie still emhellished with painted glass; 
and ilu‘ie aie one or two remarkable monuments. There are 
uu'oiing liou-ies for lndc{)cnduuts and We5le)ans, and there 
.Ml- .'-eveiol alnifthouscN hcdoiiging to the town. The living 
IS .1 recioiy, in the rural tlcaiiery and archdeaconry of Sud- 
hur\, and the dioce^.o of Kly, of the clear yeaily value of 
liO''/.. with a glebe-house. There were in the parish, in 
I ‘'.j.i, M\ day si'hools, with 125 children, viz. 72 hoys and 53 
gii'U; two day and Sunday national schools, with 15U chil- 
ilieii (75 1)0) s and 75 girls) in tho W'eek, and 140 children 
(70 bo\s ami 70 girls) on Sunday ; and two Sunday-schools, 
with Ms children, naiucl), 57 boys and U1 girls. One of 
the <li\ vcliooN IS an endowed grammar-school; and two 
other day schools ar*! partly supported by endowment. 

i.o west idle or Lowestoft, colloquially LayslolV, as it was 
fiiiiiicrly written by some persons, is in the hundred of 
Loihiiigl.ind, 45 miles north eu.sl of Ipswich, on the sea. 
'i'he paii-sh has an area of 1950 acres; the population in 1831 
wa-i 4J.18, seaicely any part of it agricultural. The town 
stands on the lop of a chtf facing the sea, from which it is 
sepal uled by a beach, in some parts nearly half a mile wide. 
It consiirts of one principal well-paved street, nearly a mile 
long, running north and south, lined with good modern 
brick boui^es, and of some smaller streets opening into tins 
on the west side. The houses on the east side of tho lligh- 
slroel have gardens at the back sloping down the face of 
the ehtr towards the sea. Buildings liavo accumulated at 
the boiiom of the cliiron the beach, where the curing-houses 
fur herrings and a rope-walk arc situated. The palish 
church is a largo and nandsoino church of perpendicular 
arcliitecture, situated nearly half a mile west of the (own. 
The length of the whole building is 182 feet, the breadth 57 
feel, ihe height 43 feet; it has a tower and spiio 120 feet 
high, 50 feet of which belong to the spire. The windows are 
laigc and line, and the east end of the church has some 
cbci|uer-work of Hint and stone. There arc in the church an 
aiitient font and a number of monuments, including those 
of Thomas Soroope, bishop of Droraore, who died here, a..d. 
I 191, of admirals Sir John Ashby and James Mighclls, of 
Potter, the translator of /Kschylus and Sophocles, and of 
several others. There U a chapel-of-ease in the town ; and 
there aio places of worship for Baptists, Independents, and 
MeihodUis. There are a town-hall or chamber over the 
market or * corn-cross.’ a theatre, and near the south end of 
the tow n n bathing-house. On the cliff is the upper light- 
house, and on tho beach are a battci^ at the south end of 
the town, and the lower lighthouse. Off the shore are tho 
North and South roads, sheltered to sea-ward by the Cor- 
ton ond Noweomc sands. The upper lighthouse is of brick 
P. C., No. MOU, 


and stone, with a cylindrical revolving bmlcni furni.shod 
with pow'crful loHeclors; the lower ligblhou'-o is ul‘ limber. 
South of the town is the cut coinmuiiicnling bv isvciju l.iUo 
Lolhing and the sea, forming pari of tho line of the Noiwich 
and LowestoITo navigaiion. The tide-lock will admit ves- 
sels 81 feet long and 2 1 feet in beam. Tho principal branch 
of industry at Lowcstolfe is the tUhery, which occupies abuui. 
200 men. Great quantities of mackerel and soles are 
caught, and sent to the London and Norwich markets; and 
a great quantity of herrings are taken and cured. There 
are rope and twine manufactories. Tho market w on Wed- 
nesday, and there are two yearly fairs. Loweslofte is also 
frequented a bathing-place. The living is a vicarage, in 
the lural deanery of JLoihingland, in th*e archdeaconry of 
Suffolk, and the diocoso of Noiwicli, of the clear yearly 
value of 323/., with a glehc-house. There were m ih*, 
parish, in 18.33, an infant-school, with 100 children of butli 
sexes ; fourteen day-schools of all kinds (two of them en- 
dowed. and one partly supported by iub.scnption), with 125 
children, namely, I8ti hoys, 123 giiU, and IlC young chil- 
dren of sex not staled; and two Sonday-schouis, with 205 
children, namely, 120 boys and 85 gills. There is a lending 
libiary in the paiisli. 

Mildcnhall is in the hundred of Lackford, 12 or 13 miles 
north-w'est of Bury. The parish is extensive, comprehend- 
ing a considerable district of fenland, and including, beside 
the town, several detached ham lets, locally teimed ‘ 
as Holywell Row, north of the tow'n ; Beck Row, novth-wo'it ; 
and West Row. west-north west. The area of the parish is 
13,710 acres. The population in 1831 was 3207. about half 
agricultural. The town stands just on ibe border of llie 
fen country, which slrelches noribwavd into Norfolk, and 
westward into Cambridgeshire, and is a litllo to the left *d’ 
the road from J-ondun to Norwich by Newmarket, B.iitoii- 
Mills, and Tlietford. It is iiicguhuly laid out, and the 
streets are neither paved nor lighted, but the houses are ftir 
the most part well-buiU. The church is large and hand- 
some, with a tower 120 feet high. It has a handsomely 
carved wooden roof and se\eial monuments. There niu 
meet ing- houses for Baptists and for Cahinistic and Wes- 
leyan Meihodisi.s. The market, which is on Friday, is well 
supplied with jirovisions, especially fish and wild-fowl; and 
there is a consuleiable yearly fair. The river Larke, which 
passes clo.se to the south side of tho town, is navigable, and 
facilitates the export of corn and agricultural produce, in 
which considerable business is done. The living is a vicar- 
age in the rural deanery of Fordham, in the archdeaconry 
of Sudbury, in the diocese of Kly, of the clear yearly value 
of 369/. There were in the parish, in 1833, fifteen day- 
schools, with 330 children, namely, 159 bo 3 s and 1 71 giils; 
and four Sunday-schools, with 395 children, namely, lin; 
and 199 girls. One of the day-schools was a national school, 
with fiO girls, and was paitly supported by endowment. The 
handsome seat of Sir H. K. Bunbury is in the town. 

Saxmundham is in the hundred of IMomesgatc, 20 miles 
north-east of Ipswich, on the road to Yai mouth. The aiea 
of the parish is 1400 acres; the population in 1831 Wiu 
1048, about one-fourth agricultural. Tho town consi.^ls 
chiefly of one long, narrow, unpaved .street, running north 
and south along the high road, lined with neat, rcspeelable- 
looking houses. It is in a valley, (lirough w'hich, at llio 
back of the house.s. on the east side of the street, runs a 
small brook, a feeder of the Aide, wliicli itjoiii-s about four 
or five miles south of the town. The church is a neat build- 
ing just out of Iho town ; anil there is a place of worship for 
Independents. Some business is done in malting and in 
shipping corn for London from the wharfs on the river Aide. 
The market is on Thursday, and there are two yearly fairs. 
The living is a rectory in the rural deanery of Orferd, in the 
archdeaconry of Sullblk, in llic diocese of Norwich, of the 
clear yearly value of 275/., with a glebe-house. There were 
in the parish, in 1833, six day-schools of all sorts, with 132 
children, namely, 51 hoys and SI girls; and three Sunday- 
schools, with 147 cliildien, namely, 80 boys and 07 girls. 

South wold is in the hundred of Bly thing, on the coast, 
36 miles north-east of Ipswich by Woodbridge and Sax- 
muiidham. It was in the middle ages a place of .some im- 
portance, ond the townsmen were engaged in fiequeiit 
disputes with those of Dunwich, occasioned pmbably by 
the commercial rivalry of the two places. In the rcigii of 
Heiiiy VII. SouthwoUl was incorporated by act of pavliiuiicnt, 
and the corporate rights of the townsmen wore confinncil by 

bsequent charters of Henry VII. and his successors, lu 
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'G50 the town was nearly consumed by a fire, which de- 
stroyed the town-hall, ihe market-house, the prison ; besides 
granaries, shops, wureliouses, above two hundred and thirty 
houses ; be>»itle fiblihouses, maUhouses, brewhouses, and 
other oulbuildmgs; and a great quantity of corn, niercdian- 
dise, fishing-nels, and other tackle. The damage was estimated 
at more than 40,000^., and above three hundred families 
were ruined. It ta probable tliat the town has never reachod 
the prospc’fity which it enjoyed lu’fore this calamity. I he 
area^of the borough ami parish (which are coiiiculonl) is 
680 acres: the population, in IS.'U, was iS/a, scarcLdy any 
part agricultural. The town is on a hill, forming a cliff 
toward the sea, and sinking on the other side into the 
niaishes through wliieli the river Hl\th, and an arm ot it 
called ‘ the llussi Cieek,’ flow. Hy thoMi waters the lull on 
which the town stands is almost insulated. The only en- 
trance to the town is on iho north-west side, by abridge 
over the Buss Creek: and the mam street is on the road 
from this bridge to the face of the clilV; it has llaggcd foot- 
paths, and is lined near the sea with respectable houses; 
but in other parts the houses aie of inferior cliaraeler. The 
top and sides of the hill round the town are unenclosed 
land, ehiefiy or w holly common ; ainl there are two wind- 
mills and a lime kiln. The church is near the entrance of 
the town, on llie north-west side, and is a huge and hand- 
some building of perp endicular archilcclure, mostly of Hint 
and stone ; it is 143^ feet long, and abo\e o6 feet wide. 
The western lower is about 100 feet high; and there are 
two low hexagonal towers at each angle of the eastern end 
of the ehancel. There is a highly oinamented poreVi. of 
somewhat later date than llio church. The interior of the 
church has been richly ornamented, hut has hinm much 
defaced: the painted ceiling of the chancel still remains, 
ami the niagisirutcs’ jiews are adorned with gildiiig and 
painting. There aie meeting-houses for Baptists, Method- 
ists, and Tiidejiendents. The town-hall is a modern build- 
ing, and there is a small gaol. The principal branch of 
industiy is the fishery, which, in 1831, employed one hun- 
dred men: tlicrc are some salt-works. Red herrings, red 
sprats, salt, col n, and malt are exported : and coal is im- 
ported. The town is fretpueiited in the bathing season by 
visitors from the adjacent evninties. The quay is on the 
Blyth, aho\e half a mile sonlh-vvest of the town. 

The Mnnicipiol Reform Act assigns to the borough four 
aldermen and twelve councillors : w is not to have a com- 
mission of the peace except on petition and grant. The 
corporation rcsenne, deriNed chiefly from common, marsh, 
and other lands, l^ about 800/. or OOO/. a year. The living 
is a perpetual cniac,y, m the rural deanery of Dnnwich, the 
archdeaconry of iSiiffolk, and the dn/ccso of Norwich, of the 
clear yearly value of CO/., with a glehe-liousc. Tliere were 
111 the parish, 111 1 833, nine day-schooU of all sorts, with 
frnm l'J3 to *^13 children, namely, 8,3 hoys, 80 girls, and from 
30 Iji 00 children of sox not stated; and thiee Sunday- 
schools, with ,3 Mi children, namely, 177 boys and 139 girls. 
One of the day-schools had an evening class of 10 adults. 

Slow-Market is in the hundred of Stow, \'Z miles north- 
west of Ipswich, j»n the road to Bury, from which it is distant 
14 miles east-son I h-cast. The parish has an area of 1240 
acres: the population, in J 8,31, W'as 2672. about onc-sixtii 
agricultural. The town oon.sisls of one main street along 
the Bury and Ipswich road, and of some smaller ones; the 
streets arc for the most part paved, and lined with tolerably 
good houses; indeed several of the houses are very good, 
and the town is lighted with gas. The church is spacious 
and handsome, built of Hint and stone: the architecture i.s 
partly decorated, partly perpendicular. The tower, which 
contains a peal of eight bells, is surmounted with a light 
and elegant wooden spire, the whole being 120 feet high. 
There are places of wor'^hip for Baptists and Independents. 
There is a small manufacture of rope, twine, and sacking; 
an iron-foundry; and a great number of malt-houses. 
Near the town are hop-plantations, bnck-yards, and a water- 
mill. The flipping has been made navigable up to the town, 
and a consitUiuhle quantity of corn and malt are sent in 
river-craft down to Ipswich to he shipped there: limber and 
deals, coals and slate, are brought up from Ipswich for the 
supply of the ncighbourhoofl. The bank of the ri\cr forms 
an agreeable walk. There is a well-supplied corn, cattle, 
and general market on Thiiisday; and there are three 
yearly fairs. The living, is a vicarage united with the ad- 
jacent vicarage of Slow- Upland, in ihe rural deanery of 
Stow, the archdeaconry of Suffolk, and the diocese of Nor- 


wich: their joint clear y’carly value is 281/., with a glebe- 
house. There were in iho parish, in IH.3.3, seventeen day- 
schools, with 199 hoys and 188 girls, together 387 children; 
one day and Sunday national school, wiiti 64 boys and 42 
girls, together 106 children ; and two Sunday-schools, with 
141 hoys and 139 girls, together 280 children. 

Woodbridge is in the hundred of l.iOes, on the river Dchen, 
7 miles east-north -cast of Ipswich on the road to Varmoiith. 
The area of the parish is 16o0 acres} the fTopulation, in 1831, 
was 4769, scarcely any part of it agricultural. The town 
stands on the north-west hank of the river, which, at high- 
water, is a quarter of a mile wide : it consists of two prin- 
cipal streets (one of them near a mile long), \vliu:h contain 
many good houses and are well paved ; and of several smaller 
streets and lanes. • The market-place is spacious, and sur- 
rounded with wcll-buili houses: in the centre of it is an 
antient shire or sessions hall, in which quarter-sessions for 
the division are held: the lower part of the hull is the 
corn-market. The church is largo and hainisomo, built 
chiclly of black Hint: it has a large square tower, hiidt of 
flint and stone, 180 feet high : toward the lop the Hint and 
stone are so intermingled as to form various devices. In 
the church are scveial monuments. There an* places of 
worship for Quakers, IndepeinkMits, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists. There are a cnsloni-hoiise, a small I heal re and bar- 
racks, and near the town is a hiidewell. Woodbridge is a 
place of considerable trade : it is a port, and the iiver Dehen 
is navigable fin* small coasting vessels : the tide Mows .ihove 
the town. Corn, malt, and Hour arc exported ; and coal, 
timber, and general merchandise imported. 'Fhere are 
two good quays on the hank, and foniitrlv small ves^ids 
wcie built in the Limekiln Docks. The m irket is on Wed- 
nesday for corn, cat lie, and provisions; ainl llieie are two 
yearly faiis. The living is a peipetuul curacy, in the lur.il 
deanery of Carlesford, in the aichdeaeoiii y of Siillolk, and 
diocese uf Not wich, of the clear Nearly n nine id’ odd/. Tln i e 
were in the parish, in 1833, six danie-scliools, wiili I I h.,)s 
and o6 girls, together lUd ehihiren ; scvcMiU eii oilier d,i)- 
schools, with 360 hejs and 31 1 gu L, togcuhi'r 6 71 <'lnlilii n , 
one day and Sunday national school, with jls hoNs ind lot 
girls, togetlier .322 children ; and four Sunday-.schnols, wnh 
l.>7huy.sand 236 gnU, together 4 1 .3 children. Then* aie 
a range uf almshouses in tlie town, f«>r the support of wlindi, 
and for other chaiilahle pin poses, Thomas Seekford, maslei 
of requests in the reign of Queen Kli/ahelh, left an eslare 
in Clerkenwcll, one of the suhiirhs of London, the iricieascd 
value of wliicli estate has leinleied the ehanly\er> wealthy. 
Woodhiidgo had before the Reformation a small pnoiy for 
caiioii.s of St. Augustin adjacent to the church. The Nearly 
revenue at the dissolution Nvas 60/. 3v. ijr/. 

Bildeston, or Bilston, is ni Cosfoiil hundred, on a small 
stream Nvhich Hows into the Biet, about 14 nnlcs wesi-norili- 
Nvest from Ipswich. It hud formcily a coiisideuihle inanii- 
faclure of blue cloth andhiankols; hut this hranch of li.nle 
has long been given up. Some yarn is spun. The in.iiket, 
winch Nvas on Wednesday, is disused; hiil thiiv are two 
y early fairs. The area of the parish 1420 acres: the 
population, in 1831, was 8.36, ahunl one-lhird agriciiliunil. 
The ehurch is a good huildiiig, on a hill Nvest of tiie village ; 
and there is a Baptist meeting- house. 

Blythhiirgh is in Blything liumlred, on the south hank 
of Ihe Blyth, 30 miles iioilh-cast of Ipswich. Tin* area cf 
the parish is 3690 acres: the population in 18.31 Nvas .670, 
almost entirely agricultural. It is a place of great antiquity ; 
and Anna, king of the Kast Angles, who fell in battle 
against Penda of Mercia, in the time of the Heptarchy, is 
said to have been buried here. It Nvas in the middle ages an 
important fishing and trading town. Sessions for tlie divi- 
sion were held here, and theie was a gaol, of which some 
portions remained to the middle of the last centuvy. The 
church has been a very fine building, highly onuimonlcd 
both within and without: the architecture is of perpendi- 
cular character ; but the tracery and other ])arts have been 
much defaced. The length of it is 127 feet, the width 
above 54 feet. There are some remains of painted glass in 
the NvindoNvs, and there are some monuments, one of which 
is pointed out, but erroneously, as that of Anna, the East 
Anglian king, and another as that of his son, who fell in 
the .same battle. There arc some remains of a priory for 
the canons of St. Augii.stin ; this priory was a dependency 
of the abbey of St. Osyth in Essex; its yearly reveques at 
the dissolution were 48/. Ss. There are somo remains 
of another religious house. The suppression of the religious 
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Louses, and a groat (ire in 167G, are supposed to have led 
to the decay of the town. 

liuicsdale is in (lie hundred of Harlismerc, 15 miles 
iiortli-eust from Bury, on the roud 4o Norwich by Scole. 
Willi the village of Rickiugall inferior, which is in Blaok- 
burii liundied, it hirms a slrcet of more than a mile long, 
lined willi indifferently built houses. The area of the two 
parishes is 2050 acres; llieir joint population in 1831, 1120, 
nearly half ugrioultural. The market, formerly held at 
Bolesdale on Thursday, has been discontinued, but there is 
a }earl\ fair. Tbo cha]*el at Bolesdale (the parish is only 
a parochial clm|H:lry) has .some good portions of perpendicu- 
lar ar<-hiteeiure. It is dedicated to St. Botolph ; and the 
name of the village is a con option of Si. Botolph's dale. 
Near (he church is tlie giaimuai'-school, which had, in 
Jb.(3, above 30 scholar.s. Near Bote.<dale is Redgiaxe 
Hall, tho handsome seat of Admiral Wilson ; and iii Red- 
grave church, which is about 2 miles from Bolesdale, is a 
bundsotnc monument to cliief-juMtice Sir John Holt. 

Brandon in tho hundred of Lackford, about 17 miles 
norlh-ninlh'West of Bury, through Tlieiford. Tho area of 
the ])arish is 5570 acres; the population in 1831 was 2005, 
baicly one-tenlh agiicultuial. The village consists of ihiee 
Streets along the Mildenhall, Elvedon, and Thetford roads, 
vhich converge and form one main street leading by a 
neat stone bridge over the Little Ous(5 into Norfolk. The 
houses are for the most part well built. Tlie church is a 
little out of the village on the south-west, and is a good 
slruclure. The luaiket has been disooniinued for many 
)eais; hut tliore aie three yoaily fairs. There are exten- 
sive 1 abhit- warrens in the neighboui hood, of which one 
aloiii' IS said to have furnished to the London market 4<h00U 
rabbits yearly. Coiiliiiuou.s strata of the finest (lint occur 
in the chalk near the town, and are dug and inaiiufaclured 
into gnu Hints, a hiaiuli of industry that in 1831 gave eiu- 
Iilovnieiii In (,0 men. Ojnsidcrable trade is cairied on in 
•‘DIM. mall, coal, limber, and «)lber goods, favoured b\ the 
oa\igaiioM of tin* little Ouse or Brandon river, which passes 
(Ml the north Mdo of the ^illage, The duke of Ylamiitoii 
and Biandon lakes his latter title from this village. Theie 
1' an <Midov\c\l fieo school. 

ILivmhill IS ill Rislnidge hundred, about 16 miles south- 
east of Bins : Itotli Milage and parish extend into the adja- 
cent humlred of llmekfurd, in the county of Essex. Tho 
area of the parish .-.3320 acres; (bo population in 1831 was 
2025, prubahl) a fourth agricultural. The village consists 
of one pimcipal street, wide, but lined with poor houses, 
ninnii)'; Ironi siOiilli-east to north-w’esl along the road from 
Cwiclic-iter to Cambridge. The church is a large anlicnl 
building, and there are two dissenting places of worsliip. 
There was anticntly another church, and half a mile north- 
west of the town was a castle, of which there are no re- 
mains. Tlie inarkel has been for some )ears discontinued, 
but Iheio are two j early fairs. In the year 1831, 173 men 
were emplo)ed in the manufaclure of drabbets and Tuscan 
plat. 

Ixworlli is in Blackbourii hundred, 7 miles north-east of 
Bury. Tho area of the parish is 2321) acres; the population 
in 1831 was lOOl, more than half agricultural. Theic was 
anticntly a priory for tho legular canons of St. Augu^tlll, 
founded about a.d. 1 100; the yearly revenues of which at 
tbo dissolution were 28o/. U.t. 5fi. (or, according to some 
aulborilies, 204/. Ojf. 5it/.) gros.s, or 1(>8/. 10.9. 7jf/. clear. 
The \illago consists of one main street along the road from 
Bury to Norwich by Scole, and of one or two smaller streets. 
There are some remains of the priory, near which is the 
parish church, as mall but antient building. Some Roman 
remains have been discoveied near the village. The market 
was given up some years since. 

Meiulle.'^h^tn is in Hartismere hundred, about 15 
miles north-north-west of Ipswich. The parish ha.s an 
area of 4420 acres: the population in 1831 was 1233, more 
than two-lhirds agricultural. The village consists of mean 
houses, and the market has long been given up. The churcli 
is a handsome building, and there is a Methodist meeting- 
house. An antient silver crown of sixty ounces weight was 
found hero near the close of the seventeenth century: it 
w'us supposed to have bedonged to one of the East Anglian 
kings. 

Necdhain-Market is in Bosmere and Claydon hundred, 
8 milc.s north-west of Ipswich, on the road to Bury. 
The area of the parish of Barking, in which the place 
stands, is 3U1U acres: the population in 1831 was 1884, of 


which 1466 persons belonged to the hamlet or chapelry of 
Needham- Market. The village consists of one principal 
street and of some smaller ones : (he huuse.s are neat, and some 
of them even handsome. The chapel is a mean budding, 
wi(h a wooden belfrx and ihere are one or two dissenting 
places of wor.ship. The woollen inanufacturc, foiinerly 
earned on here, has been long extincl ; and of late years 
the market has been given ti]): a little paper and glue are 
made. The Gippmg, winch parses the town, is navigable. 
There is an eniloweii giammar-school. 

Neylund or Naylaiiil is in the hundred of Buborgb, 13 or 

14 miles wc‘bt-.south- west of Ipswich. The urea of the parish 

15 1470 acres: the poiiulatioii in 1831 was 1047, about one- 
third agricultural. Thu village is in a low situation, on tliU 
north bank of the river Stour, over which there is a buck 
bridge, and occa-sionally subject to inundaiion. Then, 
are some good dwelling houses in the place, and some large 
llour-mill.s : a eoiisuk-rable quantity of corn and Hour js 
.sent down the Stour to be convened to London. Tliere is a 
yearly fair. The chuicli is a handsome building, and tliuie 
is a inceting-liouse for Independents. 3’liere is u nalional 
school. The market lias been given up for some }eais, and 
the woollen maiuifaciure, once llouiisliing, is quite extinct. 

Woolpit IS ill the bundled of Tliedwesliy, 8 miles 
cast by south of Bury, on the road to Stow -Market and 
Ipswich. The area of the paii>h is 2010 acres; the popu- 
lation in 1831 was 880, less than half agiieullural. The 
church is built partly of Hint and chalk; it is a handsome 
building, partly of decorated, partly of ])erpeiidieular clia- 
raeter. There is a huge SiUilh puich, much eniiehed, hut 
the spile is mean. The maikca has long been given up; 
but there is a jearly cattle fair, one of the laigesi in the 
county, if not in England. A very wliite brick, of remiirk- 
ably neat and beautiful appearance, is made near the 
vil'age. 

The fullow'iiig villages may just be noticed. Long Melford 
is in Habergli bniKhvd, about 2 mile." noitJi of Sudbury. 
It consists of one sheet, nearl} a mije in leiiglh, e.Mending 
along the ro.ul fiorn Siidoury to Biii}. Tlie church i.s 
large, and of pertumdiciilar eharacier, with an exiensive 
budding, jin ebuquer-work, of Hint and siono ut the east 
end. Melford bus some old mansion-houses and an alms- 
house or hospital The population in 1831 was 2514, about 
one- thud agiicultuial. Yoxford, in Blv thing hundied, is on 
the Yarmouth road, about 4 miles beyond Saxinund- 
ham. It is pleasantly situated and lias a well-built sheet 
of modern houses. The ))opulahon m 1831 was 114‘). llo.xne 
(anticntly Kglesdune or llagihdun) has some bi'.loncjl in- 
terest a.s the jilacc where St. Edmund was taken and killed by 
the Danes. It is in the hundred of Hoxnu, on llie bankof the 
Waveney, not far from Eve. The impulatiun in 1«31 was 
121.3. Kressmg field, in the .^ame hundred, was the birlli- 
placo of Aichbisho]) Sriucrofi, and tlie place to which he 
retired after hi.s deprivation The population in 1831 was 
1352. Stradbrook (population in 18.11, 1527), in the same 
hnndred, v\,is llie birthplace of Robert Grosseteste, bn-hop of 
Lincoln. Ea>t Bergbolt and Sliatford St. Mary are kilh in 
Samford hundred, near the bank of tho Stour, between 
Colchester and Ipswich. East Bergholt has, from the num- 
ber of good houses in it, an appearance superior to iliat of 
most villages. The church is of perpendicular architecture, 
and has some curious portions. Siialfoid is pleasantly 
situated, and has a hai.d-some chuich. At Frc.stoii, on the 
bank of the Orwell, in tho same luuidred, is a quadrangular 
.stone lower, about Icti feet by twelve in area, and six stories 
high, wall a polygonal turret at each angle. Its date and 
purpose are not. ascertained. The population of East Berg- 
holt in 1831 was 1360, of Stratforil 630, and of Fie.ston 
183. Wickham-Markel (population in 1831, 1202^ in 
Wilford hundred, between Woodbridge and Saxinundbarn, 
is on a hill commanding an exiensive prospect. South-Town 
and Gorlcston, in I.«othinglaiid hundied, are subuibs of 
Yarmoutii, and are included in its parliamentary boundaries. 
[Yarmouth.] 

Divisions for Ecrlesiastical and Le^al Pw/y Suf- 

folk i.s partly in the diocese of Norwich: it was foimcrly 
wholly included in it; but by the late alterations in the 
territorial arrangements of the church, tho greater part of 
the archdeaconry of Sudbury, and part of (bo archdeuconry 
of SulFolk, have been transferred to thcdioccso (>f Ely. The 
eastern part is in the former diocese, the western part in 
the latter. The present ecclesiastical division of the county 
is as follows 
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Toti»l of flio roiVitj , U2 1 08 7 ^ 

By the union of cures llic number of benefices is ooiisi- 
(leriibly rerlucerl. Peculiars are not enumerated above. 
(Jlia 1)018-0^0380 are included in the fourlh crduinn. Tbo 
above enumeration is from Cox's ‘ Cleic^y Cist’ for is 1*2. 

The peculiars arc, Hadleigli and Mouks-Kloigh rectories, 
and Moulton rectory and vicariiye, belongin:^ to Canterbury, 
and Frcckcnham rectory and vicarage, belonging to Ro- 
chester. 

The county is included in the Norfolk circuit. The assizes 
are held in the spring at Bury Si. Edmunds, and in the 
summer at Iiiswich. The judges proceed to these places 
from Cambridge. Quarter-sessions for their respective di- 
vi.sions me held at Bury, Ipssxieh, Bi'ccle?, and AVoodbridgo. 
There are county gaols and houses of correction at Bury and 
Ipswich: county houses of correction at Woodlnidge and 
Bcccles; and borough prisons at Ipswich, Bury, R}e, Sud- 
bury, Aldoburgli, Soulhwold, and Orfoid. The county 
gaol and hmisc of correction at Ipswich W’as built a.d. 
1790, on what was then considtM’ed the best plan; but there 
arc several defects in the arrangement, and some additions 
which have been made are ill adapted lu the original plan. 
The county gaol and house of correction at Bury arc in an 
airy situation, just out of the town, well drained and wxdl 
ventilated. The house of correction for females is a short 
distance from the gaol. The gciicval management both 
of the county gaol and house of correction, and of the house 
ol correction for females, is satisfactory. The houses of 
correction at Woodbridge and Beccles arc ill arranged, and 
iiiajlefjuate to that purpose. Of the borough prisons, sonic 
are inadequate and inconvenient: lliosc at Orford and 
Aldeburgh are seldom used; and for the borough of Bury, 
priMineis are eomiuonly sent to the county prison. 

Sullblk is divided into Iho * Geldahle’ portion, in which 
issues and forfeitures are paid to the king, and the ‘ Fran- 
chises,* ill which they go to the lords of the liberties. The 
Geldahle part conriprehends the hundreds of Blything, Bos- 
inere and (riaydon, Ilartismere, Hoxnc, Lolhingland and 
Mutford (two half hundreds), Sumford, Stow and VVangford. 
The sessi(3n9 held at Ipswich and Beeclcs arc for this por- 
tion. The franchises or liberties are tliose of — 1. St. Ethel- 
led, including the hundreds of Carlford, Colneis, Locs, 
Plomesgalc. Thredluig, andWilford; 2. St. Edmund, in- 
cluding the hundreds of Babcrgh, Blackbourn, Cosford, 
Lackford (including the half hundred of Exiling or Ixiiiiig, 
which is the part of the county nearly surrounded liy Cam- 
bridgeshire), Rishndge, Tiicdvvestry, and Thingoe ; and 
.3. the Duke of Norfolk, including certain of his manors, for 
which he returns all writs, and receives all fines and amerce- 
ments : he has also the right of appointing a coroner. The 
sessions for the two liberties of St. Kthclrcd ond St. Ed- 


• The riirftl deanery of Fordliani in imrllv in Cambridgeshire, but llie stftte- 
ni'ut gi.eti ubuve includes only that fort \i Inch is in Siiflnlk. 


mund arc hold at Woodbridge and Bury respectively. The 
liberty of St. Edmund retnins a grand jury at the assizes 
disiinct from that returned by the rest of the county. 

The counties of Noffolk and Sufifulk were under one slic- 
riff until the year l.')70. 

Before the Reform Act Sufifulk returned sixteen mem- 
bers to Parliament: two for the county ; and two each for 
the boroughs of Ipswich, Bury, Sudbury, Eye, O/ford, 
Aldeburgh, and Dunwicli. Tpsw ich and Sudbury were open 
boroughs, but very corrupt; Eye hud about 200 voters; 
none of the others had more than 40 voters. By the Reform 
Act, the county was formed into two divisions, the Eastern 
and Western, each returning two members ; Uunwich, Or- 
ford, and Aldeburgh wove entirely disfranchised, and Eye 
was reduced to one member. Eleven members aie theic'- 
fore now returned from Sutfolk, being five less than before 
the Reform Act. 

Tlie Eastern division of the roiiniy comprehends the hun- 
dreds of Blything, Bosinere and Claydon, Carlford, Cohieis, 
Iloxne, Coes, Lolhingland, Mutford, Plonicsgate, Sainford, 
Thredhng, Wanglord, and Wilford. The court of election 
is held at Ipswich; and tlio polling-places arc Ipswich, 
Woodbridge, Needham-maikot, Framhnghara, Suxinuinl- 
hain, Beccles, and Halcsworih. The WcsUmii division com- 
prehends the hundreds of Babergh, Blackbourn, CJoslbrd, 
Harlismcio, J.ackford, Rishridge, Stow, Thcihvosliy, and 
Thingoe. The court of election is htdd at Bury ; and the 
polling-stations aie Bury, Wickham Brook, J.aveiihiim, 
Stow-inarket, Botesdulc, Mildcuhall, and Hadlc-igh. A slight 
addition was made to Sudbury, and a considerable one to E\ c. 


The constituency is as follows: — 
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History (wd Antiquities. — Suffolk appears to ban* been 
comprehended wilh Norfolk in the Icrnlorics of the Sjmcni 
of Ploleiiiy, called by others the Icciii ; or, li ve 
follow Bichiird of Cirencester, it was in the teintory of the 
Cenomanni, one of the divisionsof the great Iceman uiiiion. 
It was included in the Roman pro\ ince of Flavia Cfcsarien^l.-^ 
There were several British or Roman towns in this ^-oiinti, 
as the Sitomagiis, Cambretoniuni, and Ad An’^ani of Anto- 
ninus, and probably tbc Villa Faustini and h iani of the 
same writer; and the Ganunnoniim of the Nolitia Impcni. 
The river Waveney and its valley appear, in the Brihsli and 
Roman periods, to have been one of the bianclics of tliat 
gieai mslunry which penetrated so deeply inland on this side 
of the island, as described clsewheio. [Noufoi.k, vul. xvi., 
p. 259.] It IS there noticed tlial the EDstuary pcnel rated at 
least as far as Bungay: it probably exteinled higher up, 
for we have been that traces of anlicnt navigation Iuimj been 
noticed as far up as Eye, which must have stood either upon 
a branch of this tesluary, or on some navigable n\er run 
ning into it. 

The exact locality , of the ahovc-mentioned towns has 
been tbc bubjcct of much difference of opinion. It will be 
well first to notice the direction in whicli Roman or other 
nntient roads have been traced. A road from l^KUidinium 
(London) and Caniuloduniun (Colchester) entered tlie 
county at Stratford, between Colchester and Ipswich, and 
leaving Ipswich on the right, ran in a northward direction 
to the Ipswich and Norwich road near Needhain-inarket, 
and then coincided with tlio present line of that road till it 
quits the county to enter Norfolk at Scole inn. 

• Another line, * the Feddar-way,' or * Ieddar%ay,* cnlcring 
the county from Norfolk, aoross the Utile Ouse near Rush- 
ford, runs southwaid to the neighbourhood of Ixworth, where 
Roman remains have been discovered. AVe believe this 
road has not been traced beyond Ixworlh, or indeed scarcely 
so far; but the direction of existing lanes and roads, and the 
names of places, lead us to conjecture that it ran by Norton- 
.Slreet, Woolpit, Fen-Strcct, and Low-Street to the neigh- 
bourhood of Iliideslon, and possibly joined the road already 
described at the passage of llie Stour at Stratford. ‘The 
lek meld -way,’ or ‘ Icknield-Slreet,* crossed the county in a 
south-west direction from the Little Ouse to the neighbour- 
hood of Newmarket. Another hue, nearly parallel to this, 
appears to have run from the source of the Waveney ond 
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LitUe Ous3 (perhaps then Die narrowest part of the ajslu* 
ary, which, according to some traditions, insulated Ts'orfolk) 
by Ixworth to the neighbourhood of Bury. Both these roads 
must have crossed the line of the Peddar-way, the latter 
near Ixworth, the former a few miles north of it. Besides 
thoso, tIuM'e was in tho eastern part of the county a road 
wliicli entered the county across the cestiiaryof the Waveney 
at Bungay, and ran by Halesworlli to Diinwich : it is known 
as Sione-Strcet; and a road crossed tho south-western cor- 
ner of the county by Haverhill, part of a line from Curaa- 
lodiinum tColcliestcr) to Camboritum (Cambridge). Those 
arc, wo believe, all the known roads; but the remarkable 
peculiarities in the direction of existing roads and lanes con- I 
vinco us that a Roman road entered the county across the 
mutuary, now the valley of the Waveney, near Harlestonin 
Norfelk, and ran to Peasenhall, in a direction which if con- 
tinued would meet the coast at Aldcburgh. We think it 
probable too that a line of road branching from this at 
i\ asenbull, or perhaps crossing it, in which case it may have ! 
come from near South wold and BUthburgh, or else from 
Dunwich, ran into the line of road first described by Stonc- 
•Siicct, in the neighbouihood of Needham-Market. 

Ad Ans.'irn may be fixed at Stratford. The distance from 
Colchester (Camalodumun) coincides with that gi\en by 
Antoninus, and tho name Slrat-ford, indicative of its posi- 
tion on the line of a Roman road or ‘ street,' convinces us 
that tins position is correctly fixed. The distance given by 
Antoninus of the positions between Ad Ansam ami Veiita i 
lecnoniin (Cuisler, near Norwich) prevent our followiiii; the 
direct hue of road ; and the stations Caiubrctoniuiu and 
Silomagus, which occur in the interval, must be considered 
as doubtful. Tho proposal to fix them respeclivcdy at Gruii- 
ili^buioh, or rather Burgh, near Ipswich, where there is an 
antient encampment, and at Dunwich, is perhaps the best 
supported by a general though not exact accordance with 
the .Vutoiitine dislaiiees, and with the recognised pic-emi- 
neiice of Dunwich in early Saxon times. It may be added 
that king Alfred calls Dunwich * Dommoc-cuaster,' furni.sh- 
ing lliiu another indication of its Roman origin. The propo- 
sal to (ix Silomagus-at Stowrnarker, or Woolpit, we hold to 
la* inadmissible. Blvtlihurgli, though it has a better claim 
than either of these places, is not, we think, so W'ell suited 
as Dunwich. Caiiideirs opinion that Camhretonium was at 
Jiivttmham, is not objectionable in itself, but it renders it 
diHicult to fix the position of Sitomagus. As for Iciani 
and Yillii Kauslini, we can only conjecture that tho first w'as 
at Ixwoi ill, where aie some Roman remains, and the second 
on the Roman road at Yaxley, near E}e. Burgh castle, one 
id' the most remarkable Roman remains in England, is de- 
scribed elsewhere. [BiiRr.n Castlk, vol. vi., p. 2G.] Il is 
generally supposed to have been the Gariaiinoiiiim of the No- 
titia, but this may be doubted. [Noufolk, vol. xvi., p. 
2ris.] 

Roman antiquities have been found at Blylhburgh, on 
Bungay common, at Bury, at Dunwich, at Eye, at Haugli- 
lev, near Slowmaikef, where a Norman castle was erected 
oil the site of a Roman camp, at RdDingham, near Mildeii- 
hall, at lidiworth, near Bury, at Ixning or Exiling, near 
Newinarker, at Kwwlh, at I’akciihani near Ixwortli, where 
:i li’ssellaled pavement was dug up, at Slow Langtoft in the 
same neighbourhood, where are the remains of a camp, at 
Telixtow near tho mouth of tho Dcben, and at Wenham 
near Stratford. 

In the Anglo-Saxon period Suffolk passed through simi- 
lar changes lo Norfolk. [Noufolk.] It tvas probably 
seltlod by a body of Angles independent of those who occu- 
pied Norfolk. Tho names of South Folk and North Folk 
describe the relative position of Ibese Uvo bodies. Suffolk w as 
probably, from its proximity to the other Anglo-Saxon 
stales, the more important division of the two, and the 
scene of several events. The battle in which Annas or 
Anna, king of East Anglia, and bis son Firroinius, fell 
fighting against Penda, king of Mercia (a.d. G54), is sup- 
posed to havo occurred at Bull camp or Bulchamp, near 
Blythburgh. Annas is said to have been buried at Blyth- 
burgh. St. Edmund, king of East Anglia, contemporary of 
Etbclred 1., bi other and predecessor of Alfred the Great, 
wa-^ taken by the Danes (a.d. 870), and cruelly murdered 
at llagiUduii, now Hoxne (on the bank of the Waveney, 
near Scole), and was first buried there; but his body was 
afterwards removed to Bury, which has obtained fiom 
him its distinctive title of Bury St. Edmunds. In the 
Danish wars in tho reign of Ethelred II., Ipswich was twice 


plundered by the Danc.s, once in a.d. 901, and again two years 
afterwards, a.d. OO.'t. Again, in a.d. 1010, they occupied 
the town, extended their ravages inland, and gained a vic- 
tory over tho East Anglians, who. under their general 
Ulfcytel or Ulf kytlle, made head against them. The scene 
of this battle is not stated. In the closing period of the 
Anglo-Saxon dynasty, Suffolk was a separate earldom, 
under Gurth, the brother of Harold IT. Gurth, as well us 
Harold, fell at Hastings. 

In the civil war of Stephen and Henry of Anjou, after- 
wards Henry IL. Ipswich, which was held by Hugh Buod 
for Henry, was taken by Stephen (ad. llovt). In the war 
of Henry the younger and hi.s brothers against their father, 
Henry II., a body of Flemings under the Earl of Leice^icM-, 
a partisan of the voung prince, landed in Suffolk, at Wal- 
ton, south-ea.st of Ipswich, and were joined by Hugh Bis,o(l, 
one of tho rao.st powerful noblemen of these parts. After 
vainly besieging Walton Castle, they advanced inland, 
and at Fornham St. Genoveve, on the bank of the 
Luk, between Bury and Mildenhall, were met and 
touted, with the loss of above ten thousand Fleming’s, by 
the king’s army under Richard do Lacy and Ilumplncy de 
Buhiin, constable of England. The Earl of Leicester and 
his wife were taken prisoners (a d. 1 1 73). Bigod, wlio had 
still a considerable force, made hi.s peace with tho govern- 
ment. In the civil war of John, the county was reduced to 
.subjection (a.d. I2l(>) by William F*itzpier.s, Robert Fitz- 
walier, and William de Huntingficld, dispatched for tho 
purpose by Prince I.. 0 UIS of France, whom the barons had 
invited over to oppose Ji>hn. In the insurrection of tin* 
populace in the time of Richard 11. (\.d. 1382), tliose of 
Suffolk took anus, and murdered, at Bury, Sir .Tolin CVi\cn- 
di»h, chief justice of England, and some of Ihc monks of the 
abbey. Tlie Easex insiii gents appear lo have boon driven 
into this county after their first defeat at Billcricay, and 
suffered a second defeat at Sudbury. In the 1 obeli ion of 
I^mbort Sirnnel, Henry VII. raised an army, winch he 
placed under the command of the Eail of Oxford lo oj’pose 
a descent which he \va.s apprehen.siie might he made in this 
county by a foice from FlamUrs. In the ilistiiibanccs caused 
by the attempt of Henry VIIL and his mini.-'tor Wolsey 
to raise money by a royal decree (a.d. 1525), the people of 
Suffolk io.se in rebellion, but the dukes of Noifolk and Suf- 
folk prevailed on them lo di^pcrse. A part of the inbabit- 
ants of Suffolk look part in Kell’s rebellion (a.d. 1.51!)). 
On llic death of Edward VI. and the procl.inialioii of Laily 
Jane Gray a.s his successor, the Princess Mary, Edward’s 
sister, who was at .Keiiiiingluill 111 Nortolk. remoxed to 
Framlinghain Castle, where her partisans Hocked to her. 
Tile Duke of Northumberland, Jane’s father-in-law and 
general, advanced to Newmarket and from thence to Bury 
lo oppose Mary, hut retired next day to Caml>iidge ; and 
the general feeling of the kingdom being in favour of Mary, 
she adxanced from Framlingham lo London, dismissing her 
Suffolk forces by the wav. 

Ill the middle ages SulTolk appears to have abounded with 
religious eslablishnients. Tanner {Notitia Motta'dica') enu- 
meiates fifty abbeys, piiories, hospitals, or colleges. Only 
three however of the greater mona.steries, vi/. iho«.e with 
2(»0/. clear yearly revenue, were in the eounfy, vi/. the 
abbeys of St. Edmunds Bury, Sibton. and But Icy. Tho 
yearly roveniio of Bury abbey (Beiicdicline) ai ibc di-.solu- 
tioii was 2336/. 16v- gross Oi* IGji)/. I3.\'. Hit/, clear; that 
of Biitloy Abbey (for canons of St. Augustin) was 318/. 
1 7s. 2^rf. ; and that of Sibton Abbey (Cistercian) was 250/. 
15,¥. 7id. The interesting remains of Bury Abbey are noticed 
elsewhere and the monastic ruins of Bungay. [Bitry ; Bt^n- 
GAY.] Of Hutley Abbey, between Woodbridge and Orford, 
the gate house is the principal remain ; it is incorporated 
ill a modern mansion : there are some other remains of the 
abbey, but of less moment. Of Sibton Abbey, whieli is 
near Yoxford, on the road from Ipswich to Yarmouth, there 
are extensive remains. The monastic ruins of Eie, Diin- 
wieh, and Clare havo been noticed in tho former part of this 
article. There are some remains of Hcrringtlcet Pi lory for 
canons of St. Augustin near Lowestoffe; of Lci^lon 
Premonslratonsian abbey, near tho coast, between Dim- 
wich and Aldcburgh ; and of Mendhani Cluninc priory, on 
the Waveney, tho latter partly coiivcrtei into a farm-house. 
Ofcastellalcd remains the moU remarkable aro Framhng- 
hara, Orford, and Clare, already noiu od ; Bungav, noticed 
elsewhere [Bungay]; and Mcltingliain and Wingfield. 
Mcttingham Castle is near Bungay ; a considerable portion 
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of tlio gato-towcr and fragments of the walls are standing. 
Wingfi Id is near Kje, tlio south or cntranoo fiont !-» still 
entire; the west suii; has been made into a farm-house. Of 
old mansion-houses, with which the county abounds, Klix- 
ton hall near Bungay ; Giffard's hall, at Stoke by Neyland, 
on the Stour; llelmingham hall, near Debeiiiiam ; Hen- 
grave hall, north west of Bury; Kentwell hall and Melford 
hall, near Sudbury ; and Parham hall near Friunlingham, 
may ho mentioned. 

Few e\onts connected with the great civil w’ar of Charles 
T. oceurred in this county. In the Dutch w'ar of Cliarles 11. 
two fierce engagements were fouglit on the coast. The first 
^= as fought :3id June, ItiG.j, olf Lowestofle. The Knglish 
lleet consisted of one hundred and fourteen sliiihsuf war and 
ti number of liroships and kelclics, under the duke of York 
(.afterwards .Jaiiu's il.). having under him Prince Rupert, 
the earl of Sandwich, P«mn, La\r.son, Ayscue (or Ayscough), 
and other admirals ; and the Dutch lleet, of above one hun- 
dred ship.'* of war, besides small vessels, under admirals 
Ondam, E\tTlzen, Corlenaer, Cornelius van Troinp, and 
others. After a severe battle the Dutch were beaten with 
the loss of eighteen men of war taken and fourteen sunk or 
burned. The English lost one ship. 'J’hc second battle 
was fought in South wold Bay or Sole Bay, in Hi 72. A com- 
bined lleet, con.sisting, according to the lowest statement, of 
bixly-five English and thiity-five French men-of- war, under 
the duke of York ks commander-iri-chief, having under 
him 1 he earl of Sandwich, Sir Joseph, Iordan, Count d’Etrees, 
the French admiial, and others, was lying in the bay in care- 
less securitv, m spite of the warning of Lord Sandwich, who 
had pointed out the danger of their being surprised, when a 
Dutcli lleet of sovenly-live, or, according to some accounts, of 
iiincl)-one men-of- war and a great n umber of smaller ves- 
sels, under De Ruyler, us cominander-in-chief, with Evert- 
/en, Van Client, Banker!, and others, came unexpectedly 
on them, on the 28th of May. A severe but indecisive action 
ensued. Tlie Englisli lost six ships of war, two burned, three 
sunk, and one taken. The carl ef Sandwich was killed, and 
a number of oliicers and 2000 men killed and wounded. 
The French aio charged with having hung back iii con- 
se<|uenet of secret iiiatructions from their own government; 
however they lost two ships, and their rear-admiral was 
killed. The Dutch lost only three ships of war, but a great 
number of smaller vessels ; ihcir loss of men was probably 
great, as the Stales-General foibade the publication of it. 


{(^rdnatice Survey qf England; Coiiybearo and Phillips’s 
Outlines of the Oeniogy <f England avii Wales; Rickman*s 
Oothie Architecture; Jieauties of England and Hales; 
Gardners History of Dunmeh; Southey’s Naval History, 
111 Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia ; Carle’s History of Eng- 
land; Parliamentary Papers} 

Statistics. 

P}pulation and Occupations , 1831 Suffolk ranked the 
ninth among the agricultural counties, and 31,4‘Jl fauHlics 
out of 61,533 were ‘chiefly employed in agriculture.' In 
manufacturing and non-agncultural occupaiions it stood Ihe 
thirty-sixth in the list of English counties. In the manu- 
facture of mixed silk and worsted stuffs 26'J men were em- 
ployed at Sudbury; 173 men were em}do)ed in drabbeU 
and Tuscan plait at Haverhill, and 11 at Heddiiigton ; 42 
in silk at Glimsford ; a few at i^avenham ; and 13 weavers 
atlladleigh. At Brandon 60 men were employed in mak- 
ing gun-Ilmts. At the same period, of males aged 20 and 
upwards, there were 4256 occupiers of land employing 
labourers; 1121 occupiers not employing labourers, and 
33,040 were agricultural labourers, the latter l)eing 46 ]ier 
cent, of the total male population of the above age. 7 he 
remainder of the male population agtsl 20 and upwanls was 
thus distributed : — employed in manufactures, 676 ; in lelail 
trades and luindicrafts, 18,167; capitalists, bankers, and 
members of the professions, 2228 ; non-iigricullural labourers, 
5336 ; domestic servants, 1342 ; other males aged 20 and 
upwards, 4940. The number of male ser\anls under 20 was 
690 ; and there were 11,483 female .servants. 

The population of the county at the following periods was 
as under : — 



Males . 

Vem.'ilox. 

TuIhI. 

hicre-i-.e 

ISOl 

101,091 

109,310 

210.431 

pes Ci'ni 

1811 

111,988 

122 223 

234,211 

11-3 

1821 

132,410 

138! 132 

270,542 

155 

1831 

145,769 

150,548 

296,.'n7 

9-5 

1841 

154,107 

161,022 

.315,129 

6-3 


The jmpulatiun increased 104,608 from 1801 to ]8t!, 
being 49 per cent.; the increa.se for England during tlir 
same period being 79*9 per cent. The details of the census 
of 1841 are not yet fully published, but the number ol ni- 
habiled houses was 64,081 ; uninhabited 2317; and 577 
were building. 

I'he population, &c. of each hundred and borough, ac- 
cording to the census of 1831, was as follows:— 
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4,489 

5,170 

15 
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2,996 
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11,872 

1 1.806 

2;k678 

5.609 


1,029 

2.855 

4 

' 32 

1,979 
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3,553 


3.917 

4,998 

13 

S8 
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12,227 

24,177 

5,96 7 

I>a^me^e and Claydon . 

2.361 

2,591 


21 

1,808 

555 


6,47s 

6,478 

12,956 

3,193 

Call ford 


1,32.5 

5 

13 

915 

244 

136 

3,227 

3.121 

6,3'i8 

1,576 

Colneis ....... 

647 

883 

2 

9 

592 

188 

103 

2, 1 73 

2,196 

4,369 

1,085 

Cos ford 

1,917 

2,157 

2 

51 

1,146 

600 

411 

5,229 

5,260 

10,489 

2.56 4 
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2,412 

3.559 

19 
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2,212 

940 

407 

8,726 
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.3,121 
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12 
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1 

1 
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9 
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1,179 
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3,204 
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■\Vilfoid 

Bury St. Edmunds 
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3 

23 
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7,433 

(Borough) . 

2.231 

2,429 

10 

51 
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6,246 

6,190 

11,4.36 

2,550 
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Ipswich . . do. . . 

4,116 

4,450 

25 
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971 
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2 

36 

H 
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50,139 

64,533 
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1 

31,491 
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11,926 

145,769 

150,548 

296,31 7 

71,376 
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Cniinty RxpenseSt Crime^ ^c . — Sums expended for the 
lelierof ihe poor: — 1748-49-50 (annual average), 28,063/.; 
1776, 56.804/.; 1783-84-85 (average), 69,407/. The sum 
expended in 

£ S, (it 

ISOl vras 1 19,963, being 1 1 4 for each inhabitant 

1811 .. 225,714 19 3 „ 

•1821 240,384 „ 17 9 

1831 . . 270,651 „ 18 3 „ 

In each of Iho following years ending 25th March, the ex- 
penditure was as under ; — 

1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 

£224,904 £187,896 £136,870 £130,683 £145.871 £141,536 

The expenditure in iho last of the above years would ave- 
rage about 1 l.v. for eaeh inhabitant. The total expendi- 
ture for the year ending 25th March, 1834, was 245,509/. 
Tile saving effected between that year and 1840 amounted to 
123,175/., or 45 per cent ; nainoly, under the head of reliet 
and maintenance. 103,973/., or 42 per cent.; in suits of 
hiw, i^c., 6590/., or 85 per cent. ; and in miscellaneous ex- 
penses, 12,612/., or 64 percent. The number of poor-law 
uiiion >9 is 16, comprising 507 parishes and a population ot 
281,320 according to iho census of 1831: there are 2 
parishes with a population' of 11,4.36, which are not in any 
union. The number of paupers relieved during the quarter 
ending Lady-day, 1840, was .32,180 (4.306 iii-door, and 
27,874 out-door), being 11 percent, of the population, the 
proportion for England being 8*6 per cent. The illegitimate 
births in 18.30 wore 408, or 1 in 21; in England 1 in 20. 
The numbers alllliaied in 1834-5 were 311 ; and in lb.35-6, 
209. Bustard children chargeable on the pooiV-rate in 
1S35-6, l.i58, or 1 in 190 <»f the whole population ‘—in 
El, j, land 1 in 215. Lunatics and idiots chargeable on the 
saino fund in 1836, 345, or I in 859 ;'-in Eiiglund 1 in 
1033. Proportion per cent, of persons married under 21 
>cars of age in 1840, 12*9 in England and Wales, 9*6 for 
the two sexes. 

Tlic annual value of real property assessed to the property- 
ln\ in 1815, was 1,127,40 ]/. The sum raised for poor-rate, 
cimnty-r.ite, and other local purposes, for the year ending 
2jtb Mulch, 1833, was 300,016/., levied 

On land . , . £247,543 

Uvvelling-lioiisos , • 45,522 

Mills, factories, &o. . . 5,868 

Manorial profits, navigation, &c. 1,082 

Total £300,016 

The amount expended was — 

For the relief of the poor . . £259,098 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. . 7.059 

For other purposes . . • 33,900 

Total money expended £300,058 

The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for the 
inrlief of the poor, was 15,878/. disbursed as follows: — 
llridgos, building, repairs, &c. . £746 

Gaols, houses of correction, and main- 
taining prisoners . * . 5782 

Siiiro-liall and courts of justice, build- 
ing, repairs, &c. . . . 294 

Lunatic asylums . . . 903 

Prosecutions .... 2,509 

Clerk of the peace . . . 854 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 1,225 

Conveyance of transports . , 319 

Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 23 

Constables, high and special . . 666 

Coroner 273 

Pavmcnt of principal and interest of 

debt 1,000 

Miscellaneous . » • 1//180 

Total £15,878 

The county-rate levied at different periods, and the prin- 
cipal disbursements, aro shown in the following table : — 

1805. 1811. 1821. 1831. 1838. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

Income . 23,557 12.923 17,138 12.457 17,765 

Expenditure:— 

Bridges . 1,507 364 1,143 676 1.128 

Gaols . 4.738 1,369 7,410 2,973 346 


1805. 1811. 1821. ia:4i. 1838. 

Prisoners’ £ £ £ £ £ 

maintenance 779 980 1,185 4,534 :i. 9 r,a 

Prosecutions 396 649 1,301 2.130 3,567 

Constables and 

vagrants . 344 437 1,030 587 l.OSl 

In 1839 the length of streets and highways, and tho ex- 
penditure thereon, were as under : — 

Streets and roads repaired under local acts 252 


Turnpike roads . • • . 221 

All other highways . . . . 2,859 

3,33.1 

Amount of rales levied . . . £25,480 

Expended in repairs of highways £25,3 7 1 

Law and other expci.he.s . 466 

Total expenditure 25.8.38 


The number of turnpike trusts in 1839 was 14; income 
from tolls, 9,040/. ; from parish compositions, in heu of 
statute duty, 57/. ; and the total income was 10,337/., the 
total expondilurc fur the same year being 10,58.1/. The 
assets, including arrears of income, amounted to ‘2,117/.; 
the debts to 34,288/. In 1836 the debt was equal to 2*3 
years of the annual income; — the proportion tor England 
being 4V years; the proportion of unpaid interest to the 
total debt was 16 per cent., the average for England being 
12 per cent. 

lu 1 839 the church-rates amounted to 1 1,988/. ; and 3,194/. 
applicable to the same objects was derived from other 
sources. In 1832 tho sum derived from ‘ other sources’ 
included 3,979/. from estates and rent charges. Tlie sum 
expended for the purposes of the Establishment amounted 
to 14,443/. in 1839, out of which 7,164/. were expended on 
repairs of churches. 

Crime . — Number of persons charged with criminal of- 
fences in the septennial periods ending 1819, 1S26, ISM, 
and 1840: — 



1813-19. 

. 1S20 26. 

182;-:j3. 

1834 40 

Total 

1,300 

J,‘^3 

j^7 

2,1)31 

3,170 

Annual average 

185 

375 

495 

Tho numbers committed, convicted, and acquitted in each 
year from 1834 to 1839 were as under: — 

\m. 1835. 

1836. 

iHHy. 


1839. l&tO. 

Committed 484 450 

528 

493 

505 

527 4Sl 

Acquitted 138 1.34 

157 

159 

163 

152 135 

Convicted 346 316 

371 

334 

.M2 

.375 3 19 


In 1834 the proportion of pcr.sons committed, l(» tlio total 
population of the county, was 1 in 612: and in 1840, allow- 
ing for the increase of population, I in about 619. 

C)f 484 criminal offeiidi*rs tried at the assizes and sessions 
in 1840, there were 24 charged with offences against the 
person ; 40 \vilh offences against prc>])erty commille«\ with 
violence; 401 (including 327 cases of simple larceny) witli 
offences against properly committed witlioiii violence ; 3 
with malicious offences against property; 3 for forgery and 
uttering ba«c coin; and 13 for various rmsdemc.inors. 
About eighty-two per cent, of the otlences were iho^o 
against property committed without violence; and about 
sixty-soven per cent, were cases of potty larceny. fcJeutonce 
of death vtas recorded in 1 ca!>e, winch was commuted into 
transportation lor life. Of 349 offenders convicted, ni- 
eluding tho one above-mentioned, 5 were tianspovtod for 
life; 1 for above 15 years; 19 for periods vJirymg fiom 10 to 
1 5 years; 21 from 7 to 10 years ; 36 for 7 years — making in 
all 83 offenders transported; 1 was impnsoneil for aboie 2 
years; 18 for a term exceeding 12 months; 51 for above 
6 months; and 193 for 6 months and under; and 3 were 
whipped, fined, or discharged on surclic-i. The acquittals were 
1.35 in number; in 15 cases there was no prosecution ; in 
38 no bill was found; and 82 persons were found not guilty 
on trial. Of tho total number committed, 400 were males 
and 84 females: 177 males and 24 females could neither 
read nor write ; 173 males and 53 females could read, or 
read and write imperfectly; 37 males and 4 females eoiild 
read and write well; and tho state of iuslruciion of 13 
males and 3 females was not ascertained. On an average 
of sovcrnl years the proportion of uninstrnctod cnmimils m 
this county was 86*6 per cent.; those instructed 13 4 per 
cent.; — Ihe average of the former for Kiiglaiid and Woles 
being 89*3 per cent. 

Savings Banks.— Thera aro 13 of these institutions; and 
tho number of depositors and amount of deposits ou tho 
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201 I 1 of Novcmbol' ill each of the following years was as 
under : — 

iMi.f. laifl. isri'i. iwo. 

No. of ifi»is {iiiti 0 (i, >.1 / L’Od 7,rtfld M, 

Am. Ul -i lyH.o.U j:- 217.‘U5 Je2:}G.730 4;25:i.';Si» jcasu.oia 

'J*l.L‘ di^.lnbunon of ilio sums invo^tcd in 1830, IS.'M, and 
1 839. on ilio iOlh of November in each year, was as under : — 
isao mi. 18:». 

Do\)o- l)i'j»o* ^ I)»s|to- 

sitfii's. ricTKi^its. Mtors. l)L*pos*ita, situia. Di'posils. 
2,7h;j Jf2(),7ii5 a.M.'i 4,010 auj,427 

l,4S‘l 1,0)4 5L.H15 

722 -is, ‘'71 789 01,868 ‘K):! 65,460 

‘Aia ‘j 7,:1'‘2 250 30.941 aco 44,619 

nu 17/.)‘J0 121 20.412 192 32.2(W 

51 12, 4:19 ‘29 7,354 31 7,405 

5.371 173.541 0,004 197. 611 8.503 255.789 

The deposit:, of 200 friendly societies, not reckoned above, 
aniounled, m 1840, to 22,158/. ; and 8670/. were inve.stc(i 
ity 200 (‘liaiitible instilulions, 

Tlu‘ slate v)f the elective franchise in 1839-10 is shown in 


llie fullowing table: — 



K. 

(l!f. 

VV. div. Tulal. 

I’rechnlders of every cla.‘>s . . 3, 

708 

3,056 6.764 

(Jopvholdcisanil customary tenants 

742 

670 1,312 

J-.ou.se 1 Ilf Idi'i's for life or for a 



teini 

40 

22 62 

.70/. tenants al will • . . 1,683 

1,283 2,966 

Trustees and mortgagees 

14 

13 27 

Qualified bv offices . 

134 

131 265 

Joint and duplicate qualifications 

83 

96 179 

6,404 

5,091 11,495 

EdHcation . — Siimniaiy of the Returns 

made to Parlia- 

nient ill 1833: — 




Scliools. 

Stliolurs. Tut.il. 

Infant schools 

J17 


Number ofeliildren at such schools 



ages fioin 2 to 7 vears : — 



Males 


595 

Females 


639 

Sex ^ot specified 


879 


2,113 

Daily schools 

961 


Number of children at such schools 



ages from 4 to 1 4 years : — 



Males , 


11,733 

Females . 


10,317 

Sex nut specified 


4,479 


— 

26,529 

Schools 

1,078 


Total of rhildren under daily in 



si ruction 


23,642 

Sunday schools 

488 


Number of ebildren at such schools 



ages from 4 to 15 years: — 



MidcN 


12,477 

Females . 


13,015 

Sex not specified 


4.738 

,30.234 


The number of children in SulTolk, in 1833, between the 
nges of 2 and 15, may be computed at about 77,000, and 
between 4 and 11, at about 06,000. Eighty Sunday- 
schools, attended by 3130 children, were relumed fioiii 
places where no other schools c.\is(ed; but in all other 
))laces in the eounty the children had also the opportunity, 
and many of them were in the liabit, of altetiding daily 
schools as well; but to what extent duplicate returns were 
caused by this circumstance cannot be ascertained. Fifiy- 
sev(Mi schooU, attended by 3910 children, were both Sunday 
and dvuiy schools, and thus far only can duplicate returns 
be discovered- Taking tlie numbers relumed under daily 
instruction (28,642), and those ntteiiding Sunday-schools 
(30,‘23v)), the total number of children is 58,872, which falls 
short by somo thousands of the total number of children 
between the ages of 2 and 15. The number of boardiiig- 
bchooU was 58. 

Maiutmaticf; of Siahoolfi. 


Deirrlptian 

S.'hoolt. 

Itv emlowini'ni. 

1 lt> dill'll i|iLiitn 

1 by iMjmenu 

1 from liiilarn. 

1 SiitiMirip unri ukv- 
n>i'nt from tKiiouiM. 

1 SJiU 

Si ho- 
lart. 

I Silio. 

I 1 

SiIiU. 

Srlin- 

lors. 

1 Schlf, 

Si'lioliirt. 

Iiifiint Scliooh 1 


. , 

2 ; 5 ^ 

iOO 


9 

1 500 

Dully Sch<M>li 

92 

2591 

106 1 4 .L >78 

; csi 

15,832 

' 82 

.'was 

Sunday Schoul»| 

93 

1377 

439 i: 6 . 9.)2 

1 “ 


26 

i%i 

Total... 

*'» . 

396 S 

547 31 , 92 .Mj 

j'Ysw 

> 7 , 4 o; 

117 

6269 


According to the Reports of the Charity Commissioners, 
there urn annual funds amounting to 3991/. applicable to 
the purposes of education ; the income of endowed schools 
is 2972/., and a sum of IU18/. is for educational purposes in 
schools not endowed. 

Tho Schools established by Dissenters, included in tlio 
above table, arc — 

Srtiotnra. 

Daily-schools . • • 15, containing 390 

Suntlay-sciiools . . • 105, . 9,199 

The .schools established since 1818 are — 

Infant and other daily schools . 508, containing 13,763 

Sunday-schools . .231, . 1G,2SI 

Lending libraries w'ere attached to 41 schools in 1833. 
SUFFRAGAN. [Hishop.] 

SUGAR (French, Sucre; German, Zucher ; Italian, 
Zucchero; Russian, Suchar; Spanish, Azucar; Arabic, 
Sukhir; Malay, Soo/a; Sanscrit, Sar/wra*). The sugar 
of commerce is a sw’cet crystallized substance, most com* 
inoiily prepared from the expressed juice of the sugar-cane, 
of which there are several species [SACCiiAunM, vol. x.\., 
p. 299]; but sometimes from beet-root [lIiiKT, \ol. iv., 
p. 100], from the sap of one or more species of maple 
[Ackh, vol. 1., p. 79], and from other vegetable productions. 
Sacfdiarinc matter is indeed one of the most eoniinon of 
vcgclahlc secretions [Sfcrktions, Vkgetamlk, vol. \xi., 
p. 178]; but it is only from the above-mentioned subslanoes 
that sugar has been extracted to any gieat extent as an 
article of commerce, and of these the sugar-cane is liy far 
the most extensi\ely used. 

The chemical properties of various kinds of sugar aiv 
detailed in the succeeding ai tides (pp. 2.M, 235), \vlncli also 
notice most of the sources whence saccharine mailer may 
be obtained. The latter part of the subject is more foil) 
treated of in two papers read before iJie Society of Arts, in 
F'ebruai), 1830, by thch* late secretary, Aiiliur Aikin, Kmj., 
and piibiished in the fifty-first volume of their *Tr:iiisaclitms.* 
A brief enumeration of the principal sacdiaiine substancc'^ 
known to ebeinisis, chielly condensed irom these papei.‘', 
may assist the reader in taking a connected view of the >ub- 
jeet. 

Mr. Aikin commences his account of the substances wliidi 
communicate the sen.salion of sweetness to the organs of 
tasic, by alluding to the .singular fact that the sensation 
may, under particular circumstances, be produced not merely 
by the contact of a sweet substance with th(* nervous ]rii- 
pillm of the tongue and palate, but also by tho contact ()f 
a perfectly neutral or insipid substance, alter tlio nerves 
have been uver-oxcitcd by that sensation winch is oppo.sitt‘ 
lo sweet. This opposite, he observes, is bitter ; or, mote 
properly speaking, acerb. This cireunistance, which is aiu\- 
logous to a wxdl-known optical phenomenon (alluded lo ni 
the account of ocular spectra, in the article Sight (vol. xxi., 
p. .506), is supposed to account for tho reported sweeiiu ssofl he 
waters of the N ile and some other riveis in the East ; since na- 
j tural pure water, which we should merely designate y>7'.v//, is, 
i ‘not metaphorically, hut actually and iitevally, sweet and 
delicious as milk,' to tho palates of Iruvcllcrs wlio have been 
compelled to drink of the hitler springs found in the sandy 
deserts of Syria and Aiahia, and in those which insulate 
the valley of the Nile. The sensation of sweetness is pro- 
duceil not only by many vegnlable and animal substances, 
but al.so by some of purely cheinieal character. Of the 
latter Aikin mentions the soluble salts of lead (one of which, 
the acetate, was formerly called sit^or of lead); the h 3 dro- 
siilphales of siher and copper ; and an earth which exists 
in the emerald, and w'hich has been called gliicino fiom its 
property of fiuming sweet sails with acids. [Glucimim, 
vol. xi.. p. 277.] ^ 

Of animal substances Aikin observes that the muscular 
parts of all Quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, if boiled or roaste*! 
soon after rieatb, have a decided though sliglit degree of 
sweetness; which sweetness disappears on the commence- 
ment of the spontaneous change which ends in putrefactive 
decomposition. That tho sweet principle does not reside in 
the muscular fibre is presumed from the circumstance that 
it may be extracted from llesh by boiling water, in which 

• Tlio nljovc liBt of KyiioiiyntoR w lokcn from M‘Culloch’ii • Diotiounry of 
Coinnicrcf.’ Dr. Ueniumin Moseli’V {Trentise un ituynrt mtoiuI ctliluin, p, 4) 
ffivoM a Mllirr loiif;rr list. \aryiiiK Imni iliU lii u i(nv minor poiiits of oriho- 
^rapliy.uiiil oontnitiiii|( Iho fullowin;; torus iimler uliich Hu;;ur is i^crrml to by 
Greek n«d Human writers: — MiXi KaXafiivoVt ^'lieuphroHlus ; 

Diofcoiides; Saccaront Vlmyi £aKX**pt, and XlliXi KaXafitvov, Arrian* 
Galen; and"AXff T. 
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muscular (lljte is insoluble; but as Aikin was not aware of 
any ai icinpts to oblain the sweet matter in a separate slate, 
lie C'jtild not tcU whether it agrees in essential character 
witli any of the other sweets obtainable from the products of 
animal and vegetable organization. Glycerin is a sweet 
substance obtainable from most of the fats or expressed oils, 
whether animal or vegetable, by the process of saponifica- 
tion. [Soap, vol. xxii., p. 169.] In its purest state, glycerin 
is in the form of a sweet syrup, which is not capable of crys- 
tallizing or undergoing the vinous fermentation. The sweet 
taste of new milk is occasioned by a saccharine substance 
called sugar of milk, tlie proportion of which, in the milk of 
various a iVunals, is shown in vol. xv., p. 218 [Milk], while 
its chemical composition is given in p. 235 of this' volume. 
This substance has been, and we presume still is, ma<]o in 
considerable quantities in some parts of Switzerland, for 
medicinal purposes. It is, according to Aikin, made from 
the whey left after making cheese. The whey is first heated 
to separate the butter from it, and is then boiled down to 
(he consistence of syrup, which is (toured into earthen pots, 
and e\])uscd to the sun until it is nearly solid. The mass 
is then put into water, and heated till the sugar is dissolved, 
and the insoluble impurities arc separated by pouring the 
hot liquor through a linen filter. It is then clarified with 
white of egg, and is again evaporated. It deposits, on cool* 
ing, a whitish crystalline mass, which dilfers little from 
\cg(!tablo sugar, but is less soluble in water, and will not 
undergo the vinous fermentat ion, although it be mixed with 
vest. Heckman n, who notices the history of the invention 

of this substance in his 'History of Inventions* (vol. iv., 
p. 5^)9, English edit, of 1HU). describes the mode of pre- 
{laring it from new milk ; but ho observes that the sugar so 
made is falter, and more liabluyto spoil, than that given by 
millv fiom which the butyraccoiis and caseous parts have 
been carefully separated. The only other sugar of animal 
origin, menliuiied by Mr. Aikin, is that found in the urine 
of persons sufibring under the disease called diabeies 
/mdhtan. [Diauktes, vol. viii., p. 470.] 
lloncy-dovv, or aphis-sugar, and the honey of (he bee, are 
intermediate between animal and vegetable sugars ; because, 
though denvod from vegelablc juices, they arc modified by 
digcslion in the stomachs of in^ccts. Honey-sugar is du- 
.scribcil in ]). 23) uf this volume; and in the article on the 
])io])criie.s of sugar, in ibo same page, is a notice of the 
formadoii of sugar from the starch contained ii. many 
vegetable productions. Among vegetables which contain 
sugar ready formed (though not in a crvsiallized or sepa- 
r:do blatc), there are several trees from the sap of which it 
may be obtained in suflicient quantity for human use. 
'fwo of these -the sycamore and the birch — are natives of 
Hritain ; but the sugar wliich they yield is not sufficient 
to repay the expeiKse uf manufacture. The sugar-maple, 
which abounds in some parts of North America, yields 
sugar ill Mich abundance as to be of considerable import- 
ance. Many trees of the palm family aflbrd a sweet sap, 
which may be boiled down to a tolerably solid viscid sugar. 
[Horassus. vol. V., p. 173.] Pulni’Siigar is called dii ) s ; and 
Mr. Ailvin thinks that perhaps it is alluded to by Pliny under 
ilie namo dablan 7), l^r notices of manna-sugar, see 
Mann v. vol. xiv., p. 386, and pp. 235 and 236 of this volume. 

Saccharine matter exists in many ripe fruits in great 
abundance! as is evident nut only from their sweet taste, 
hilt also from the circumstance that it exudes from some, as 
the fig and the grape, in the process of drying. From the 
former of these, as well as from the date and the plantain, it 
appears that sugar has uevor been made, perhaps owing to 
the ditficuUy of extracting graiuilaled sugar from a fruit 
containing so much mucilage. Attempts have been made 
to cxiracifsolid sugar from grapes, but without much success. 
M. Proust, a chemist in the service of the king of Spain, 
tried to accomplish this object, with the hope of preventing 
the annual waste of many thousand tons of grapes; but 
while ho obtained a solid sugar of 'coarse quality, it was at 
loo great uii expense to bear competition wiih common 
sugar. Political troubles put an end to this cxpeniucnt; 
but (he manufacture of sugar from grapes was again tried 
ill consequence of the loss of the French sugar colonies, 
under the encouragoment of the French government. Great 
dilficuliy was experienced from the strong tendency of the 
jiiicc, when expressed from the grapes, to ferment ; from its 
liability (0 contract an cmpyreumatic flayour while boiling 
dv>wn ; and from the difilculty of separating the tartar which 
all grape-juice contains, Tiie two formed dHQcttUios weio 
P. C., No. 1431. 


much lessened by (be judicious application of snlpburous 
acid, but the last was not ovorcome; and at leni;ih ihe at- 
tempt to separate the sugar in a crystallized lonn was 
abandoned; and the juice, reduced to a thick syrup, was 
brought into extensive use as a substitute fur sugar, until 
the return of peace rendered its use no longer necessary. 
Aikin slates that white grapes were preferred for the pur- 
pose. The first process in the manufaciuie was the addition 
of sulphurous acid to the juice, either by stirring into (he 
cold liquor sulphite of lime, in the proportion of i to 400 or 
500 of the liquor; or hy filling a tub with sulphurous acid 
gas, and then pouring the juice into it through a colander, 
80 that it might be divided into-a great number of stroams, 
to facilitate the absorption of the ga.s. The liquor then re- 
mained quiet for a day or two, in which time much insoluble 
matter was deposited. The dear liquor, being drawn otf, 
was then boiled; alone, if it bad been mixed witli sulphite 
of lime ; or with the addition of some chalk, if sulphurous 
acid gas had been employed. After a partial evaporation, 
the syrup was clarified, cither with blood, with white of egg, 
or with animal charcoal and white of egg, the latter being 
considered the best. The liquor, while boiling hot, was 
run through a filter, and subsequently boiled down to a thick 
syrup. When the sugar was required in a solid state, the 
syrup was boiled rather more than in the former case, and 
was kept in a cool place for a fortnight after boiling. At 
the end of this time it had the consistency of candied honey ; 
and by subjecting it to pressure about one-third of its 
weight was obtained of soft sugar, of an agreeable llavoiir, 
but mealy, and apt to become moist in damp weather. It 
was also liable to curdle milk, and consequently unfit fur 
many eulibary purposes. The chemical composition of 
grape-sugar is given in pp. 234, 5. Aikin states that (ho rob 
of grapes, that is, the juice boiled down the consistence uf 
honey, has been long known in S 3 ria and Egypt; and that 
Dr. Shaw, viho, when in thoso countries, ascertained that 
two thousajid quintals of it were annually exported to Egypt 
from the neighbourhood of Hebron alone, is inclined to at- 
tribute a very high antiquity to this preparation. He says 
further that Dr. Russell, in his ‘History of Aleppo,’ men- 
tions it under the name of dibbs (heibg the same that is 
opplied to date-sugar), and represents it as a common article 
of tbod at that place. 

Several roots, particularly of the tuberous or llesby kind, 
contain sulflcient saccharine matter tube important, either 
for separating it in a pure slate, or in the form of an extract 
of all the soluble ingredients of the root. Of all the latter 
class liquorice is one of the mo^t important. See Gbvc'VR- 
RHiZA Glabra (vol. xi., p. 278), and Liquorice Sugar^ in 
p. 235 of this volume. For the former purpose, aticmpU 
have been made upon Novcral fiesliy roots cin))loyed as 
food. Murggraf. a Prussian chemist, called public alten- 
tion to the subject by a memoir printed in the ' Trans- 
actions’ of the Academy of Berlin, for 1747. The roots 
he tried were the skirret (a variety of parsnep), the white 
beet, and the red beet. His experiments w'cro resumed 
some years afterwards by M. Achard, at the desire of the 
Prussian government. Probably these and some otlicr 
early experiments led, income degi*ee, to the subsequent 
introduction of the manufacture of beet-root sbgar in Franco 
under M.Chaptal. [Bkev.-voI iv., p. 160.] 

The above aetails show how many sources there arc from 
which sugar might he obtained. None of them however, 
as far as experiment has shown hitherto, will l^ear compari- 
son with the sugar-cane in point of cheapness ; so that it. is 
doubtful whether even beet-root sugar could enter into com- 
petition with that Irpm the cane, unless aided by' fiscal 
regulations. 

Notices qf Sugar and the Sugar-cane by dntient tjortiers, 
— It I'cen conjectured, although the opinion is not ge- 
nerally atloptcd, that the Hebrew word used in several 
places in the Old Testament, and. rendered by ouv transla- 
tors calamus in some places, and in others sweet cane, rcf'cis 
to the sugar-cane. Whatever the sweet cane alluded to 
may liavc been, it was apparently an article of murchandibe 
in early limes ; and, as it is mentioned as coming from 
a far country, it was* )>rohably not a production of eiihur 
Egypt or Jiidsoa. (See Exod,^ xxx. 23 ; Sol. Song, iv. U: 
/a, xliii. 24; Jer., vi. 20 ; Ezek.t xxvii. 19.) Dr. Moseley 
(Treatise on Sugar, second edit., pp. 127-136; ba-^ com- 
bated this conjecture at considerable length. He also op- 
poses the idea of there being any connection between ibo 
term shecar Or shuker, which is commonlv rendered in tho 

Vol. XXllI.*— 2 G 
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Kuf'lisli vorsion ‘slrony: drink,’ and the produce of ihe 
/Huiifar-caue. This supposition is noticed elaewherc [Sac- 
ciiAKUMi vol. \K., p. i f^^'d ulso the allusion of Hero- 
dotus to ‘honey made hy the hands of men.* The frequent 
application of the nauK! honey to sugar by later liters 
among the iintienls renders it highly probable that sugar is 
here meant: and jf so, unless we sLit)pese the sacred writers 
to have allinled to it, Herodotus is probably iho earliest au- 
thor who mentioned sugar. Nearchus, Alexander's admi- 
ral, relates that ‘the reed (in India) yields honey without 
hec.-;* hut his statement, while it carries buck the account 
of iho bugar-cune 4) more than three centuries betore the 
Chiislirin coia, lias cuine duwn to us through Strabo (694, 
Casuubj, who lived much later. Theophraatus, whose ac- 
c»)unt IS very nearly as old as that of Nearchus, describes 
thuie kinds of honey— from llowers, from the air (appa- 
HMitly honey-dew), and froip canes or reeds ; And in another 
pla< e {Da (\imis PIa7\t., lio. vi., c. 16, ed Heinsii), quoted 
i)y Dr. Moecley, he describes a reed or cane that grow in 
moist places in Egypt, which was sweet even to the roots, 
jVroholey quotes this passage, aUhough it appears doubtful 
wlictiier such a reed really existed, ‘ because,' he observes, 

• other writers have mentioned this reed with sweet roots, 
probally from liim ; and many have supposed (ho sugar-cane 
was the reed alluded to, though erroneously described.* Thus 
Eruhhist belies (about n.c.223) as quoted by 8trubo (093, Ca- 
snub ), speaks of the awcetness of the roots of Indian plants, 
e.^pocially of reeds. Varro also, about h.c. 63, has a passage 
which Moseley translates as follows: — ‘The Indian reed 
does not grow to a largo tree; from its viscid roots a liquor 
is pressed, lo which honey cannot he compared for sweet- | 
no-^s.’ Even so late as a.d. 2 It*,* Soliiuis {Poh/histor., cap. | 
111 .) repeated tho .sumo blunder in a passage of which part 
was taken from Pliny ; hut Moseley says that neither Pliny 
nor Hcroilotus (who also nicntiuiis the very large vecd> de- 
s(*i ibed bv Solinus) says anything oboutHic .sweetne.ss of their 
roots, hrom some passages in early writers it would seem 
that tho juice of the cane was used as a diink. Pliny's ac- 
<ounr of the Eorlunate (now called the (Jaiiar\)UIands (vi. 

.'i alludes to ‘trees rc.'.cmbling the IWiiht, from which 
water maybe expressed; the water from the black sort is 
hitter, hut that from the white grateful to dunk.* Mobclcy 
(|nolcs also a pa'^sage from the ‘ Perh gesis’ of Dionybius 
Afer (a work of little value lor geoguiphiciil information), to 
the efiect that the Indians drank the juice of the Indian 
cane. The like is slated in the * Peiiplus of the Krythucan 
Sea,’ .‘•upposed to have been wnllen by Arrian early in the 
.’icctjiid century, of a nation bordoniig on tlic Red Sea, who 
drank * honey of the reed, called sugar.’ The term ' hoiioy 
of canes,* which appears lo indicate a lluid or seiiii-tluid con- 
sistency, was also u.scd by Avicenna, as late as the tenth cen- 
tury ; although he al^^o distinctly mentions sugar under an- 
other name, as will be .seen below, 

Dioscorides, about the period of tho reign of Nero, is said 
to be tlio fir.'*t w'liUn* who uses tho word Saccharum 
(Miv), or suuar; but while he gives an accurate description 
of it, ho was evidently unucquuinlcd with llm process by 
which it was prepared. He sa>s, ‘There is a borl of con- 
creted honey, which is called sugar, found upon canes in 
India and Arabia Felix: it is in con.sistenco like suit, and it 
is brililo between tho teeth like salt.’ Seneca, in hiseighty- 
f'jurth Epi.stlo, speaks of sugar as honey found on Ihe leaves 
of canes, whicli is produced by the dow, or the sweet juice 
of the cane itself, concreting; thcrebv showing tlie like igno- 
rance of its real character. Pliny {Hist, Nat,^ xir. 8) speaks 
of sugar as brought from Arabia, and better from India. 
‘Tl is,’ ho says, ‘honey collected fi’oip. canes, like a gum, 
white, and brittle between the teeth ; the largest is of the 
size of a luizle-nut. It is used in medicine only.’ Galen, 
in the second century, gives a description of sugar almost 
identical with that of Dioseorldcis, excepting that he says 
nothing of its brittleness and resemblance to salt. These 
qualities are however again mentioned by Paul us ./Egiiieta, 
in the seventh century, who, following A rcliigcnes, an earlier 
writer, describes sugar us ‘the Indian salt, in colour and 
form like common salt, but in taste and sweetness like 
honey* (ii. 54). He recommends that* a piece be kept in 
the mouth, to moisten it, during fevers; from which it may 
be supposed that ibo sugar then known was in the form of 
eniidy. Tho same recommendation, with a similar descrip- 
tion of sugar, was copied by Avicenna. Muepherson (Annals 

* This dule Is i{iv«*n liy Dr. Mosrley (Tifntisti nn Suffar, ttecoiul edit., T. 16), 
but liii ceia U uneniutn. {i?OLiiiXT9t tuJ. xxli , ]). IKlS.] 


of Commerce, vol. i., p. 162, note) refers to an Indian stone 
described by Megasthones (Stfkbo, 703, Casaub.), as sweeter 
than figs or honey, thinking that it must have been sugar- 
candy ; but MegaHthenes speaks of this stono ‘ being dug 
out of the ground,* and it is difficult to conjecture what he 
can mean. 

Such notices might bo extended much further, but enough 
has been stated to show that sugar was known, and was an 
article of commerce, at least as early as tho couiniencemont 
of the Christian sera; and also to prove that its origin was 
very imperfectly understood by antient Greek and Romau 
writers. Dr. W. Falconer, in a ‘ Sketch of the llisiory of 
Sugar in Early Times, and through the Miildle Ages,* pub- 
lished in the fourth volume of the ‘Memoirs of the J^iterarv 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester,’ in 1796, has 
given quotations 'from several early authors not meiilioiied 
above ; and Dr. Moseley’s ‘Treatise on Sugar * also goes very 
minutely into its early history, and gives the opinions of 
early medical waiters respecting its use, which, in the period 
above alluded to, appears to have been chielly inodiciiial. 
Although more than one writer speaks of sugar us coming 
from Arabia as well as India, he conceives that, at any late 
when in the form of candy, it could not hii\t* been mudo in 
[ the former country. Indeed the early Aiabiaii wniers them- 
selves .'^peak; of sugar as coming from India. It appeuis pro- 
buble that tho white sugor-cundy of China, which has boen 
very long cclehralod for its excellence, was llie Indian sail 
of the Roman authors. 

Introduction of into 'Hurope, America, and the 

West Indies. — Dr. Falconer, after giving passages from 
Greek, Roman, and Arabian writers down to the end of lli-.* 
tenth century, tnesents extracts from the hiiitorians of tin* 
crusades, who descriho the ^ngar-cano us met with by the 
Crusaders in Syria. Oneof thc'>c, Alberlus Agnensis, uhout 
the year 1 108, says that ‘sweet honied reeds,’ which \\» ie 
called Zticra, were found in great quantity in the meadows 
about Tripoli. Theso lecds were sucked by the < rii>ail« i',’ 
army, who were much pleased with their swci't lusle ; and 
our author gives the following account of their iiS'O hj ilm 
inhabitants of the country This plant,’ he .«*ays ‘ is cul- 
I titaled with great labour of tho husbandmen eveiy ar. At 
I the time of harvest they bruise it, when ripe, in iiioitars, and 
j set by tho strained juice in vessels till it is coiuMelcd in ih*j 
j form of snow^ or of wliite salt. This, when scraped, they mix 
; with bieud, or rub it with water und take it os pottage; and 
j it is to them more wholesome and phrasing than the honey 
; of bees.* This is, us far as wc are awaic, the idde-'t di .-'cnp- 
1 tion extant of the piocessof extracting sugar from the cane, 
i It appears to have been practi.sed at that nine to a consnlir- 
j able extent; for the same author, in his account of the loign 
I of Baldwin, inll 10, mentions the catitiiiehy the cru<tidei'< of 
eleven camels laden with sugar. Auolherof these hl^torlon.s 
! durobus de Vilriaco, iu 1124, says that in S)U:i ried.i giow 
that are full of honey; by which he undcislamK a swMvt 
juice which, hy the pressure of ascrow-engiue, and c(»ncieled 
hy fire, becomes sugar. This was the first account known lo 
Dr. Falconer of the use of heat or fire in preparing sugar. 
About tho same lime William of Tyie speaks of sugar as 
mode in tho neighbourhood of Tyre, and scut Iroin tlu ine 
to the farthest parts of tho world. As early as ihu time of iho 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa (llio date 1170 is given hy 
Falconer), Hugo Falcandus speaks of sugar a.s produced lii 
great quantity in Sicily, and used in two .sialc.s: either 
boiled down to Iho consi’slenco of honey, or boiled furl her. so 
as to form a .solid body of sugar. About 1306, according lo 
Marinus Sanutu6, sugar was made in tho countries sulijuct 
to the Sultan, and also in Cyprus, Rhodes, Amorea, Maria,* 
Sicily, and other ])laces belonging to the Christians. 

It is very difficult to trac'o t?ie progress made in intioduc- 
ing tho sugar-cane, and the process of oxtrncting sugar from 
it, into tho islands of tho Mediterranean, into Italy, and into 
Spain ; but most authorities agree that those benefits were 
derived from the Arabs, and were in some degree con- 
nected with the increased communication with the East 
occasioned by tho Crusades, M‘CuUocli, while he udmiia 
that the Crusado.H tended to spread a taste for sugar through 
the Western world, considers that there can ho no doubt of 

• Macplier^n, in qunHu^' tliU passage (Annah nfCvnmnve. vol. I n. 4'.I1). 
obt^eiws, in a nuto tp the nttmea Aiuoren aud Mnru, • Tliese aio .ip i‘ni fully 
titc Moi'fa nod Malta; but I fanuot nlprfsent (Ivtoinuiio ibo esnol liido wlien 
tfi« name of Moraa mporstHlod Hint of IVtoiioiiupstin ’ Insi^nd of innlomtaiia- 


tho name of Moraa mporstHlod Hint of IVIoiioiiupstin ’ Insi^nd of innlomtaiid- 
ing, frani the account of S.,uutiM, that suear was diUhated In Sicily luid other 
Christian countrieit. ho reads, tliat it vrciuld grour liiero If there were im*niond 
fur It ; and nddi, In u nolo, that Sanutua did nut know that it had been cul- 
iiVHtod iu 8ioily long before. 
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ts liiiviiii; been cullivaterl in moilein Europe anteecdently 
to ll'C aoia of those oxpeilitions, as wcU as importeJ by the 
VenetiuriH. the inbabilanls of Amalfi, and others, who car- 
ried on a commercial intercourse with Alexandria uiul other 
cities in the Levant. J)r. Moseley states, on the authority 
of a French ‘ Essai do rilistoire dn Coniincrcc de Venise,* 
lliiit sugar was certainly imported into Venice as early as 
91)1. We do not know precisely when sugar was first made 
in Sicily: but, according to the account given by Lafitan. a 
JcMiit, it must have been before 1160 : for he slates that in 
ib.il year William II., king of Sicily, gave a mill for grind- 
ing sugar-canes, with all its rights, members, and appurte- 
nances, to the inonastory of St. llennet. Jt is also stated by 
Venctiiiri historians that in the twelfth century Venice could 
import sugar cheaper from Sicily than from Egypt. The 
luanu fad lire of sugar was probably introduced into Spain by 
t lie Moors some say from Africa. The cane is supposed to have 
boon lirsl planted in Valencia, and afterwards in Granada and 
Mu iciii. A very interesting account of the sugor manufac- 
luie, as practii^od in Valencia in J664, is given by Mr. 
i^'rancis Willugbby, an English traveller who visited Spain 
in that year. (Ray's Trarf^h\ second edit., 1738, vol. i., p. 
■io!b &c ) About 14‘J() the Portuguese took the sugar-cane 
from Sicily to Madeira, and, probably during the fifteenth 
cciilury, it was carried fiom Spain to the Canaries. Ander- 
son rclalos, under the year 1503, on the authority of Mori- 
‘•ot, ‘ that, the Canary Kies beginning to be frequented, 
there arrived two Zealand shipi^ at Campveer, laden with 
Canary sugars.' * From these origins,’ adds Dr. Moseley, 

‘ the cultixaiion of the sugar-cane, and the art of making 
sugar, were extended by different nations of Europe to 
thi‘ West Indian islands and the Hrazils.* 

It would be tedious to enter into an examination of the 
coiil’usod imcounis which \mj possess of the gradual exten- 
.^iou of the culture and uvanufiictuvo of sugar on the conti- 
nent ami inlands of the western hcniistibere, or to repeal the 
cf|n;dly confused and often coniradiclory statements of those 
untfis who Inivc exatuineil the question as to whether the 
sugarcane was or was not indigenous to the New World, 
Mur h may he found on tliis subject in the treatises of Mose- 
ley ami Fuller. Aikiii conceives lint many of Ihcse accounts 
may Ije reconciled by 'Supposing the sugar-cane lo have been 
cultivated m st-nio ca^es as an esculent garden vegetable, 
the stem being eaten, or rather sucked or chewed, in a raw 
slate, iil’iri being siiiijdy peeded, hefoie it was cultivated for 
the purpose of manufacturing sugar. Wherever the sugar- 
cai’c umy have been indigenous, there is no reason to ques- 
tion the fael that the rnanufitclure of sugar, derived origin- 
ally from Cliinti and India, was introduced into the western 
uorl'i by the Spanish and Portuguese. A few isolated facts 
icspcchng the production of sugar in the sixteenth ami 
se.’entLcnili centuries Mill indicate the changes Mhich the 
trade in this iinporlant article has undergone. 

In Hispaniola, or St. Domingo, there were, as early as 
] 51 y, tMcnty-oiglil sugar-works, established by the Spaniards. 
Peter Martyr, who gives this information, remorks on the 
extraordinary growth of the cane in that island; which, for 
a long period, afforded the principal supply of sugar to 
Europe. Hawkins brought sugar from Hispaniola to Eng- 
land in 1563. 

Anderson, in an account compiled from Guicciardini, of 
the commercG of Antwerp about ibo year 1500, slates that 
.Antwerp received sugar at that lime from Spain, — which 
bad it from the Canaries; and also from Portugal, the latter 
country del iving it fi\^m S. Thomf!, or Sr, Thomas, and other 
islands on the African coast, and from Madeira. Sugar was 
also an article of import from Barbary. 

In tbe island of St. Thomas, just alluded to, sugar was 
made, according to Moseley, much earlier than in the West 
Indies. He states, on the authority of Dapper, that the 
Porlngueso had sixty-one sugar-works in the island, before 
the Dutch destroyed them in 1610. A few years later, 
lleylin, in his ‘ Cosmogvaphie,’ stated that forty ships were 
annually loaded with sugar from this island; for the pro- 
duction of which there were sevejily ‘ ingenios,’ or sugar- 
houses, employing from.200 to 300 slaves m each. 

Whatever may have been iho precise period of tlio com- 
menccmenl of the English sugar-tnanufacture in Boj’badoes, 
Anderson states that in 1627, and foV several years later, the 
Portuguese supplied most parts of Europo with Brazil sugars. 
About 1650 the British planters in Burbadocs appear to 
have been realising properly very rapidly, by the raising of 
sugar; they having obtained, a few years before, valuablu 


information from Brazil respecting the cultun; Aiid procc«sq 
of extracting .sugar from the c.^ne. In 1671) Sii- .losiuh 
Child (quoted by Audorson) alluded to iho dochiKr of the 
Portuguese sugar trade, saving, * As we have already beat 
their Musc.ovado and Paueal sugars q\iile out of England; 
and their whiles we have brought down in all tbese jiarts 
of Europe, in price, from seven ond eight pounds p"r Imn- 
dred-weight, to fifty shillings and three pounds. And we 
liave also much lessened their quantities; for whereas 
forftiorly their Brazil tlects brought one huiuhcd lo one 
hundred and twenty thousand chests of sugar, they arc now 
reduced to about thirty lliousaiid chests, since the great in- 
crease of Baibadoes.’ M'Culloch stales that in 1676 iho 
sugar trade of Barb.idoes is said to have attaitied its maxi- 
mum, being then capable of employing 400 veshcls, averag- 
ing 1.50 tons burden. [Sugar Trade, p. 237.] 

Cultwaiion of the. Stiffar~Canff.—T\\Q hotatiical charac- 
teristics of the sugar-caiie are given under Sacchari m 
(vol. XX., p. 209), where also the principal species are men- 
tioned. As to the modes of culture, much information is 
contained in Edwards’s ‘History of the West Indies,' and in 
Porter’s treatise on ‘The Nature and Proprrlies of the 
Su^iir-Cane.’ 

The height attained by the canes, their colour, the length 
of their joints, and many other particulars, vary with dif- 
ferent species, with the character of the sod, and with the 
modes of culture adopted. The stems vary in height from 
eight feet up even lo twenty feet, and are divided by promi- 
nent annular joints into .short lengths. Long narrow lca\c^ 
sprout from eacdi joint ; but as the eanc.s upproacdi tnalurily, 
all those from the lower joints fall off*. The outer part of 
the cane is hard and brittle, but the inner consisl.s of a soft 
pith, which contains the sweet juice; this juice being ela- 
borated separately in each joint, independently of those 
above and below it. Tlio canes are usually propagated by 
.slips or cuttings, <5onsi.sting of the top of the cam?, w iih two 
or ihioe of the upper joints, the leaves being stripped off. 
These are planted either In hole.s dug by hand, or in Ircncbes 
l(»riiiiMl by a plough, about eight to twelve inches deep: the 
earth hmng banked up upon tlio margin, and well manured. 
When the plough is used, it is returned along the I'uriow, 
so tbat the earth may bo thrown up on each side of Ibi- 
trench. The distance he^'oeu the holes or trenches must 
be such as to allbrd free access of air lo the plants, and con- 
venient space for the labourers enqdoyed in lending them 
and clearing the ground from weeds. Throo feet between 
the rows, and two feet bclMeeu the titles in the rows, is 
about the iniiiiinum ; but M'hen the horse-hoe is used to 
keep the ground clear from weeds, tlic above distances must 
bo increased to live feet and two and a half feet respectively. 
In tbi.s mailer however there is much difi'erence on different 
plantations. Two or more slips are laid longitudinally at 


I 


tho bottom of each hole, and covered with earth from tin; 
bvmks, lo iho depth of ono or two inches. In about a Ibrl- 
night the spiouts appear a litllo above the earth, and (hen 
a lillle inoro earth from the bank is put into the hole ; and 
as the plants continue lo grow the earth is occasionally 
filled ill. by u little at a time, until, after four or live moiillis, 
the holes are entirely filled up. The time required tor 
bringing tlie canes to perfection varies much under dilTc rent 
circumsIariccR ; and many planters dj.srcgard s\>tem as to 
the time of phiuiing, performing that operation rather at 
fho most c-onvcnicnl than at the mostt seasonable time. 


F'rom August to November is however generally considered 
the best lime fur planting in the British West Indies; an<l 
about March and April is perhap.s the most generally ap- 
proved time for cutting the canes, although that operation w 
sometimes performed through a great part of the year. The 
maturity of the cane is indicated by the .skin becoming dry. 
smobth, and biiltlo; by tho cane becoming heavy ; tho pith 
grey, approaching to brown; and the juice aw'eet and ghi- 
liuous. Tho cancs which grow inamcMliately from tlio 
jdanled slips are called pfunt canes ; but it is usual, m tho 
West Indies, to raise several crops in successive }ears from 
tho same roots; tho cancs which sprout up from the old 
roots, or beiitg called ruitootfs. The rattoona arc not 

so vigorous as tlio original plant-canes; but they afford 
bolter sugar, and that with less trouble m clnrifvmg and 
concentrating the juice. The old practice of the West 
Indian colonists was to plant one-third of tin* cane-grounds 
cvcM-y year, so as to obtain one croj) from pl.iui-eanes and 
two from rattoonsv but latterly more dopendem e has been 
placed ui>on rattoona. Some planters have, under favoiirablo 
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riToumslanccs, raised rattoon crops fv^r more than twenty 
scars buccbssively, IVoin tlic same stoics, Tlio canes should 
he cut as near the gruiiiul as possible, because the richest 
juice IS found in the lowtM- joints ; and, after cutting them, 
it is considered well to cut the stumps down n few inches 
below the surface of the ground, and to cover them up with 
mould. One or two of the lop joints of the cano arc cut off, 
and the remainder is divided into pieces about a yard long, 
tied up in bundles, and carried immediately to the mill. 
The upper branches of tho cane arc used as food for ctUtle. 
and the remainder of the waste forms a valuable manure, 
for which purpose the trash or waste from the mill is ad- 
mirably suited, though much of it is usually consumed as 
fuel. 

'J'he sugar-cane is liable to the attacks of many destruc- 
tive iusocts; of which a minute account was communicated 
to the Society of Arts, in 1827 and 1829, by the Rev. Lans- 
down GuiUling, of Kingstown, Sr. Vincent, in the West 
Indies, which, with plates of some of the insects, was pub- 
lished in the forty-sixth and forty-seventh volumes of the 
Society’s ‘ Transactions.’ 

Jh-eparation of liaw or Muscovado Suga ?'. — The opera- 
tion of cutting (he canes is so adjusted as to keep pace with 
llio action of the mill by which the juice is to be pres.scd 
out : so that the canes may be crushed or ground vfhile quite 
frc'jli. In the East Indies mills of veiy rude and imperfect 
coii^tructioii are used; some of them resembling mortars, 
formed of the lower part of the trunks of trees, in which the 
rancjt are crushed by the rolling motion of a pestle, which 
rests in an inclined position against the side of Iho mortar, 
a lid is moved by oxen joked to an borixontal bar connected 
with it. The expressed juice runs off by a hole bored ob- 
liquely from the lower part o( the mortar-like cavity, and 
is conducted by a spout to a vessel placed to receive it. 
In Older to make such a null effective, it is necessary to 
cut the cane into very small pieces. Dr. Die gives en- 
gravings of two of these machines; in one of which the 
(Inver of the oxen, and in the other the man who feeds 
the mill also, rides upon the horizontal bar attached to the 
pestle. These mills are not portable, it being necessary that 
the Mump of which tho mortar is formed should bo firmly 
Axed in the ground. ^ Others are capable of being moved 
fiom place to place, so that they, may accompany the move- 
ments of the cane-cutters. One of these consists of two | 
vertical rollers of hard wood, having, near their upper ends, i 
endless screws, or spiral ridges, so fitting into each other 
that both rollers may revolve when rotatory motion is ap- 
plied to either. These are mounted in a strong frame, 
which may be fixed in any place by driving piles into the | 
ground, and wedges are used to regulate the position of the 
bearings or axes of the rollers, so as to adjust them to a 
greater or less distance apart. The axis of one of the rollers 
is prolongeil \ertically above the f taming, and carries a 
beam to v^rhich oxen are yoked to turn the mill. This ap- 
pears to be the prototype of the vertical mill long used in 
the West India colonies ; and another, still simpler, consist- 
ing of two CTooved rollers placed horizontally m contact 
with each other, and turned by the power of men applied 
to levers at tlioir ends, appears, in like manner, to be the 
rude original of the improved Jiurizoulal mills introduced of 
late yea IS. 

The common vertical canc-raills of the West Indies con- 
sist of three rollers, moslly of wood, with narrow 5 trip.s of 
iron at(a(!hed to their faces, so as to form, by the spaces left 
between them, straight grooves extending from end to end 
of tlie rollers.' Tiiese are usually from twenty to twenty- 
five inches in diameter, and about forty inches long; and 
ihey are placed side by side in a strong frame, with con- 
trivances for varying, in a slight de^-ree, their distances 
from each other. The moving-power is applied to the mid- 
dle roller, and communicated from it tp the others by 
cogged wheels. Any sufficiently powerful prime-mover 
may bo used to work the mill ; but wind is the least advan- 
tageous, on account of its uncertainty, since it is highly 
important that all tho operations should go on without 
interruption. Therefore, when wind is used as a moving- 
power, it is well to have also apparatus for working the mill 
by mules or oxen, should tlic former fail. Of late steam- 
engines have been adopttul with good effect in some of the 
sugar-works in tho AVest Indies. In using the mill, a 
negro applies the canes in a regular layer or sheet to the 
interval between the first and second rollers, which seize and 
compress tkeru violently as they puss between them. The 


ends of the canes arc then turned, either by another negro 
on the opposite side to the feeder, or by a framework of 
wood called a dumb returner^ so that they may pass back 
again between the second and ihi id rollers. As these aio 
placed nearer together than tho first and second, they com- 
press the cones still more, so that on leaving them the) aie 
reduced to the form of dry splinters, which are culled ruwe- 
trashy and are used as fuel in healing the vessels fur eva- 
porating the juice. Channels are added to. recci\e tlic 
liquor expressed from the ranes, and to conduct it to the 
vessels in which it is to undergo the succeeding opera- 
tions. 

The construction of this mill is very defective, since it is 
impossible to supply the canes to tho lollcrs in so uniform a 
layer as to prevent them crossimj each other. They be- 
come therefore unnecessarily crushed and broken, so (hat 
the liquor is rendered foul, and tho rollers are exposed to 
irregular and destructive wear. These evils are obviated by 
the impfovement of placing tho rollers in a horizontal 
pt^sition, and feeding the mill by sliding the canes gradu- 
ally from an inclined board. Tlio rollors are made very 
accurately of cast-iron, hollow, and tinted or grooved on the 
surface. Such improved sugar-mills have been doBcribcd 
and represented by Professor Bailow, in the treatise on 
Machinery and Manufactures, forming part of the ‘En- 
cyclopmdia Metropolilana,’ by Porter, in his woik on the 
Sugar-Cane, and by Dr. Die, in his ‘ Diclionnrv of Arts/ 
&c.; from the latter of which works the following de- 
scription is condensed. The thico rollers arc not placed 
in the same plane, but are arrangc*d in a triangular form, 
the periphery of the upper roller being very nearly in 
contact wiih the two lower rollers, which are also very 
near together. They are mountctl in an iron frauiing, 
resting upon a massive foundation of masonry, and having 
(ho necessary provisions for adjusting the relaiive posiiious 
of the rollers. Tho two lower rollers, which are calK-d 
respectively the feeding and delivering rollers, have small 
flanges at their ends, between which the lop roller is phw’ied. 
so that th(i pr(.‘ssed rancs, or begass, may not be able to 
escape from the rollers and clog the machinery. The rullei s 
arc made from two inches and a quarter to two inches and 
a half thick, and are generally tlutcd, somelimcs in a 
I diagonal direction, to enable them tho heller to seize the 
canes from the feed-boaid. It is however, observes Dr 
Ure, on the whole con^dcred belter to flulij tho locdnig- 
roller only, leaving the lop and delivering rollcis ))luni. 

I When the top roller is tinted, it should he very slighllv, fur 
I after the Work of a few weeks, its surfaco becomes Milli- 
I cieiuly rough to bite the cancs effectivelv. The practical 
disadvantage of fluting iho delivering roller is in iIhj 
grooves carrjing round a portion of the lirjiior, which is 
speedily absorbed by the spongy begai-s, as well as in 
breaking the begoss itself, and thus causing great wasie. 
The feed-board is an inclined plane, commonly ofeiii-l-iruii, 
the edge of which is nearly in contact with the feeding roller! 
The space between the feeding roller and the lop roller is 
usually about half an inch; but the space between the 
latter and the delivering roller is much less. The ilelivcripg 
board, which receives and conducts away the tra^h of the cam*, 
isalso of cast-iron, sloping downwards from the delivciiug 
roller, with which iU edge is in close contact, so that it niaj 
detach any portions of trash or hegass that nniv irlhcre to 
the delivering roller, and which, if not dolarhed, would 
become mixed with the expressecl liquor. The rollers aui 
set in motion by toothed gear, and suitable channels and 
receptacles are provided for receiving and conducting away 
tho cane-juicc. In some cases the luiuor is raised from the 
gutter of the mill-bed by pumps connected with and woikcd 
by the machinery of tho mill; but it is essential that such 
pumps should be worked very slowly, lest the agilation id’ 
the liquor should favour fermentation. Where circum- 
stances render such an arrangement practicable, labour mav 
be saved by placing the crushiog-mill on a high level si) 
that the liquor may run from it to the vessels in which it is 
to be purified, by inclined gutters. The dimen.sions given 
by I>r. Ure as those of the most approved horizontal milk 
worked by steam-engines of frotn eight to twelve lioi-c- 
power,^are, length of rollers, four feet to four feet ri*rht 
inches, and diameter from twenty-five to tweniy-cmht 
inches. The surface speed of the rollers is .I* 4 or 3- (i a*et 
per minute. The rate at which juice may be bxi.rcssed 
vanes according to circumstances ; but it is stated that in 
Demvraia u wdl- const luc led engine and mill will produce 
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about n hundred gallons of liquor ]icr hour for each horse* 
power, 

(.’ano-juice, as expressed by the mill, is an opaque, slighlly 
viscid IIukI, of a dull grey, olive, cr olive-green colour.' of a 
sweet balmy taste, and of a specific gra\ily varying from 
1'033 to IMOf). It holds in suspension particles of solid 
inatlor from the cane, a considerable portion of which is* 
separable by flit rai ion or repose. This solid inatlor consists 
of fragments of the cellular parenchyma of the cane, its 
fibres, and barb, mixed with a very abundant greenish sub- 
stance, hko that called Morophyle by chemists^ which forms 
the colouring-matter of leaves. The juice is so exceedingly 
fiTincnlablei that in the climate of the West Indies it would 
often run into the acetous fermentation in twenty minutes 
after leaving tho mill, if the process of clarifying were not 
iiriinediately commenced. As this would be extremely in- 
jurious, it is very important so to proportion the size of the 
clarifying apparatus to Iho power of the mill, that the juice 
may be conducted immediately to it, as fast as it is expressed 
from the canes. 

The processes followed in the East Indies for separating 
the sugar from the cane-juice are very tedious and imper- 
fect, uud may be dismissed with a very biicf notice. The 
liquor, nflcr being .strained so os to separate the coarser 
rccnlcncio.s is boiled down in n range of open boilers heated 
by a long tine, into a thick iiispis^ated juice, tho scum 
uliirli rises during the operation heing removed. When it 
Is suiruMCMily cvaporiiicd, it is remoxed into earthen pots to 
rool, and in these it becomes a dai k coloured, so ft, viscid 
iiia'^s, called or jo^i^ery. Sometimes a little quick- 

liir.c IS added to the juice hefire boiling, which, by partly 
« liii dying it, renders it capable of being formed into cake.s 

liiinp>. In general however, if uileiided for subsequent 
clanficaiion, the juice is merely boiled down, and sold in 
I ols, in a griuiuiar honey-like slate, to the boilers or re- 
liiicrs. Those separate much of the molasses or uncrystal- 
:i/)il)le part of the juue, by putting the goor into a coarse 
cluth and subjecting it to presj-urc. The sugar, which in 
till, slate us called s/iucker or khavdt is further purified by 
Ijoiling It with water, with the addition of an alkaline solu- 
iion and a quantity of milk. When this has been continued 
until ftciim no longer ri^^e.s upon the liquor, it is evaporated, 
and sometiino.H *>trained, and afterwards trunsfcired to 
cat I hen pots or jars, wide at the top, but coming to a point 
at the hoitoin, which i.s perforated with a small hole, that, at 
the ( oniinencemciU of the operation, is stoppgd with the 
."I cm of a plantain-lcaf. After it has been left for a few 
(lay.'i to gianulate, the holes in the pots are unstopped, and 
the molasssos drains off* into vessels placed to recei\e it. The 
•sni-ar is rendered still purer and whiter by covering it witK 
iho moist leaves of some succulent aquatic plant, the mois- 
iiiio IVom which drains slowly through the sugar, and 
carries with it the dark-coloured molasses. After several 
da\s, the leaves are removed, and the upper part of the 
sugar, which has been roost purifled, is taken away and dried 
111 tho sun. Fresh leaves are then added, by which another 
layer of sugar is whitened in like manner; and the opera- 
tion is repealed until the whole mass is reflued. The .sugar 
thus prepared is called chenec, and is that which is com- 
monly brought to England. 

A similar process to the above is said to be practi.scd in 
Cocbiii Cdiina, by making a pile of brown sugar and of slices 
of the cellular part of the plaiiitairi stem, in alternate layers. 
Tho colouring-matter of the sugar is thus absorbed by the 
plainlain, leaving tho sugar very pure and white. From 
sugar .<0 prepared the fine white sugar-candy of that country 
is made. 

The separation of the sugar from the cane-juico is efleefed 
in a much simpler manner in the West India colonies. The 
juice IS conducted by gutters from the mill to one or more 
lingo llat-bottomed coppers or open pans, called clarifiers^ 
which usually contain from three hundred to four hundred 
gallons each, but sometimes as much as a thousand gallons. 
Each of these clariflers is placed over a Are, which may be 
regulated or extinguished by a (lumper; and each is supplied 
with a stop-cock or siphon for drawing ofli the liquor. When 
tho cliu'iflor is filled with juice, a little slaked lime is added 
to it ; the lime, which is called temper, being, in most cases, 
])reviously mixed with a little cane-juice to the consistence 
of cream. Tho quantity of Ume varies with difToivnt juices, 
and should be very carefully adjusted, as too much is very 
injurious to the sugar. Dr. Ure remarks, respecting this 
process, *If an albuminous emulsion be used to iirouiutc the 


clarifying, very liUle lime will be required; for recent caiic- 
liquor contains no apprcciuble portion of acid to be satu- 
rated.* ‘In fact,* he piocccd-?, ‘the lime and alkalis in 
general, when used in small quantity, seem to coagulate the 
glutinou.H extractive matter of the juice, ami thus tend to 
brighten it up; but if an exrc^^s of temper be used, the 
gluten is taken up again by the strong allinity which i. 
known to exist between sugar and lime. Excess of lime; 
may always be corrected by a little alum-water. Wheue 
caiies.grow on a calcareous marly soil, in a favourable season 
the saccharine matter gets so thoroughly elaborated, and 
the glutinous mucilage so completely condensed, that a clear 
juice and a ffne sugar may be obtained without the use of 
lim( 2 .* As the liquor in the clarifier becomes hot, the solid 
portions pf the cane-ji ice coagulate, and are thrown up in 
the form of scum. Tlie heat shoulil he urged nearly to tlio 
boiling-point, but the liquor in the clarifier should not ac- 
tually boil. Porter says it should never exceed a heat of 
210" Fahr. The proper heat is indicated by the scum rising 
in blisters and breaking into white froth, which commonly 
happens about forty minutes after the fire is lighted. The 
damper is then closed, and the fire dies out; and after an 
hour’s repose, the liquor is ready for removal to the first of 
the evaporating pans. It is drawn off either by a cock or a 
siphon, in such a manner as not 1o disturb the scum, which 
subsides unbroken, and is icmovcd from the clnrifier before 
another charge of cane-juice is put into it. The clarified 
juice is bright, clear, and of a yellow wine colour. 

From the clarifier the purified juice is transferred to the 
largest of a series of cvai'orating coppers or ]>ans, three or 
more in number, in which it is icduced in hulk by boiling. 
The largest of these should bo of sufficient size to rccei\ e 
the whole contents of the clarifier; but the otlieis may 
become gradually smaller, on account of the diminished 
bulk of the liquor, by evaporation, ns it is rcmoied into 
each of them in succession. These evaporators are placed 
over a long Iluo, heated by a fire at oneend, over which the 
smallest of the coppers, called the teacke, is placed. In the 
process of boiling, impurities are thrown up in the form of 
scum, which is carefully removed; and sometimes that 
from the smaller pans is allowed to return, by a channel 
])rovided for the purpose, into the largest pan, or ^ratul 
cofper. If, during the c\aporalion, it be percci\ed that the 
liquor is not sufficiently clear, some lime-water is added to 
it, for the same purpose as the temper was original ly 
applied to the juice in the clarifier. In the least and small- 
est of the evaporating coppers, called the teachcy the liquor 
is boiled down to as thick a consistency as i.s considcMod 
necessary for granulation; this point being must commonly 
ascertained by observing to wbat length a thread of tlio 
viscid syrup may be draw'n between the tliunib and finger. 
For this purpose a drop of the syrup is taken between the 
thumb and foiefinger. and drawn into a thread until it 
snaps asunder. AVben it has done so the portion suspended 
from the finger shrinks up, so as to remain at a greater or 
less length, according to the degree to which the sjriip lias 
been evapoiated. The proper state is indicated by a thrcafl 
of from half an inch to a quarter of an inch long. Tins 
trial by the iouclu whence the teachc is supposed to dcn\o 
its name, is very iiii perfect ; for it sometimes happens that 
the syrup may have the required tenacity, and }i*t not be 
ill n good state for cry.^Uilli/.irig. Tho latter point may bi* 
better ascertained by observing Iho incipient granulation of 
the syrup on the back of a ladle dipped in tho teacho. 
More perfect teats have been suggested, but Dr. Uro ob- 
fcurves, that tenacity and granular aspect* will continue to 
constitute tlic practical guides to tho negro boiler, till a less 
barbarous mode of concentrating cane-juice be substituted 
for the present naJted teache, or sugar frying-patt: He 
adds the following remarks, illustrativo of the evils of tins 
piticlice: — * Tliai w'cak sugars ore such as contain an inft;- 
rior proportion of carbon in their composition was first 
decluccd by me from my experiments on the ultimate ana- 
lysis of vegetable and animal bodies, an account of which 
was published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ of the 
Royal Society for lb22. Since* then Dr. Prout lias anived 
at results confirmatory of mj views. See ‘Philosophical 
Transactions* for 1827. Thu^ he found pure sugar-candy, 
and the best refined sugar, to contain d2'8o parts of carbon 
per cent.; East India sugar- candy, .il’O lait.s; East India 
raw sugar in a thorougllly dry slate, but of a low quality, 
40*88 ; manna sugar, well refined, 2s7 ; j-ugar from Nar- 
honne honey, 30*36; sugar from starch, 3G'2. Hence, by 
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the syrup in tho tearhp^ not only is tho crys- 1 
lallii^ablo sugar hlarkened, but its faculty of mstalliziii^ is ’ 
impaired, and the granular portion is rendered weaker.* 1 
Tho thermometer, though iisofiiU will not, he states, be a ‘ 
sure guide in determining tho proper immunU for strihfng, 
or emphing the teache, because a viscous syrup, contain- 
ing lunch gluten and sugsrr, altered by lime, requires n 
higlier temperature to enuhlo it to granulate than a pure 
siocharino syrup. 

The concontiated syrup is laded, or skip} ^d, from the ■ 
tcachc, eithor inimcdiaiely into open wooden boxes called | 
coo/prs', or into a large cylindrical cooler, about six feet ' 
wule and two deep, from whicli it is afterwards transferred 
to the smaller coolers, or rather crys(alli 2 mg or granidnfing 
vessels. The ,Jal,lt:r plan t?cems preferable, because when 
successive portions or skippings of syrup aro poured into 
the same vessel, the saccharine particles of one portidn \ 
agglomcrato round those of the preceding skipping, so that 
ii larger grain is produced. The smaller wooden coolers, of 
which there are commonly aix, ore usually rectangular, 
ohuut seven feet long, five or six feet wide, and ono decp. ' 
The laige mass of sugar in each cooler is favourable to the j 
production of largo crystals, because it occasions, the syrup i 
to cool very slowly. | 

In the last-mentioned vessels tho sugar is brought to the 
state of a soft ina'ss of crystals, imbedded in 010108 *^ 0 ^, or 
thick, viscid, hut uncryslanizuble fluid. The separation of 
tills Huid is the next part of the process, and is performed 1 
ill a building called the curing-home* This is a large | 
building, the lloor of which is excavated to form the mo- I 
ln^.ses leservoir, which is lined with sheet-lead, boards, or ' 
cement. ^ Over this cistern is an open framing of joists, 1 
upon which stand a number of empty casks, or sugar hogv 
hcad.s, called poiting^casks. Kach of tlieae has eight or ten • 
holes bored through the lower end, and in eacli hole is ; 
placed the stalk of a plantain-leaf, which is long enough to : 
descend a few inches below the level of the joists, and to ' 
I'iso above the top of tho cask. The soft concrete sugar is I 
removed from the coolers into tlicsc casks, in which the 1 
molasses gradually drain from the crystalline portion, per- j 
(‘oUuiug through the spongy ]>lanlain-slalks, which act as 
80 many drains to citpycy the liquid to the cistern beneath. 
With sugar of average auality three or four weeks is sufll- 
cienl for this purpose, out sometiraes a lougoi time is ^ 
necessary. If iho sugar be removed too early from the i 
cooler, whicli Porter thinks is often the case, a portion of 
crysfalltzable syrup is lost, by its riiiiniiig away with tho 
molasses. Most account.s dcjscribe tho curing-house as an 
airy building; but Dr. Uro say.s“1hat it should be cluso 
and warm, to favour the liquofactiou and drainage of the 
viscid caramel. 

When it leaves the cn ring-house tho sugar is packed in 
hogsheads for shipment as rnv\ browii^ or nmscavadn 
sugar; and in this slate it is commonly exported from our 
West Indian colonics. As the molasses is ver •*- 


sc'paiatcd from the crystallizod sugar, a considerable dnni- 
luilion of weight takes place subsequenl to the shipment, 
by the drainage from the hogsheads. This waste has been 
estimated to amount to no less than 12 per cent.* or more 
than 27,000 tons annually, upon tho sugars of the Dritish 
colonies. I’he Joss upon French colonial sugars used to bo 
much greater oven than this. Dr. lire states, on the autho- 
rily of Duirono, that of 120,000,000 lbs. ofraw sugar wlmdi 
were annually shipped by the planters of St. Domingo, only 
90,01)0,000 lbs. were landed in Francii ; the loss by drainage 
amounting to 20 per cent. Mekns liavc been recently I 
adopted in some colonial sugar*W!orUs for reducing this * 
loss; but they may bo better desciibcd after treating of the 
superior kind of raw sugar culled clayed sugar. 

Clayed sugar, which is also calloH Lisbon stigar, is raw* 
sugar that has lieeii suhjectcMl to an operation similar to 
that which has been dcsciihcd in the notice of East India 
sugar, as pracuged in the preparation of c/tenee. The sugar 
is removed from the coolei^s into conical earthen moulds 
called formes, each of which has a small hole at the apex. 
These holes being stopped up, the formes aro placed, apex 
downwards, in other can hen vessels. Tho syrup, alter 
being stirred round, is left for from fifteen to twenty hours 
to cryaialliae. The plugs arc then w’ithdrawn, to let out 
(he uncrystallbscd syrup; and, tho base of tho crystallized 
loaf being removed, the forme is llllod up with pulverised 
while sugar. This is well pres-sed down, and then a quan- 
tity of clay, mixed with water, is placed upon the sugar, the 


formes being pul into fresh empty pots. The moisture IVoic 
the clay, filtoring through the sugar, carries with it a poiiiioi 
of the colounug-matici*, which is more soluble ihuu tho 
crystals themselves. Tho clay may he rojjoaledly lo-wotted 
or renewed, until, after about twenty days, the loaves au; 
sufficionlly purified to be removed from the formes. They 
are (ben dried gradually in n stove, and crushed into a coarse 
powder for expoiiwtion. The syrups that run otf^during 
tho operation of claying contiiin much sacebannu *iiialti.r, 
and arc therefore ro-boilcil, so as to form an inrerior sugar. 
Claying is lUtlc practised in British plantations, from an 
opinion that the increase of labour and diminution of quan- 
tity of produce occiisionoil by it is not com})cnsatcd by the 
improved quality of Iho sugar. It was however very gcni 
rally practised by the French in St. Domingo, where loin 
hundred plantations adopted tho process. 

A similar process to the al>ove, so far as regards the re- 
sult, is that patented by Mr. Hague, in 181G, for Knglaiid, 
and m 1828 for the colonies. It. consists in submit 1 mg tli- 
raw sugar, after being cured in the usual way, to llie lu iiou 
of a vacuum filter. Tho apparatus consists of a .slialli)\. 
vessel, beneath which is a cavity or reseiToir, connected vvi>li 
an air-pump. The bottom of the vessel is pcrforaied wnli 
a number of small holes; and when a qvianiiiy of mo ' u 
vado sugar, mixed with a little water into a pa>ty mas-., 1 , 
laid in it, upon a piece of lioirclolh, tho air is vviilidr.iVMi 
from the cavity henoath Iho sugar. The pre,-ssuro of t! •' 
.superincumbent atmoj'pliere upon the »ui face of ilio:iig.>: 
then drives ibe moisture, and with it much uf the eoloumu- 
luatter, through the htilea in the bottom of the vessel. AY Imu 
the sugar is SulVicienlly whitened, the air-pump is sloppid, 
the sugar and molasses aro removed, ami ii fressh charge vf 
muscovado is applied. Mr. Forler slates (lint ibis proci ^, 
has been applied with advantage in the colonies, and that it 
is likely to .suptusedo claying, lie considers that il. imy 
lead to economy not only by preventing the loss by drain;. go, 
but also by bringing the sugar to so dry a stale that it imglil 
be packed in bags, like East India sugar, instead of ra.d 
It IS also important for elTecling a saving of tune in the pu*- 
parnlion of sugar for shipment. Besides iLs u.-,e in lie* 
colonies in separating molasses from miiseovadt) .sugar, llu , 
plan has been applied to raw sugars in England, us the ^u^t 
step in the refining process. 

Somewhat similar to the above is the plan ]»fiteiilcil hi 
Mr. .Tohii Taylor for expelling molasses fiom rnw .‘'Ugar h\ 
the application of very povvorful pressure; water or lime- 
water being previously mixed with (ho sugar m the pro- 
portion of one-eightli to one-tenth of its weight. Tins ])la!!, 
according to Porter, is not equally ellicieiil with that ot 
lliigue. 

Another means of avoiding the loss eonsfquenl on tlu’ 
drainage from raw siig.ar during its voyage to this cf»unlv\. 
and that occasioned by the repealed solution of the siupu, 
which weakens its grain, is ilio importation of sugar fir tin* 
use of the refiner, in the form of eouceutralcd raiie-jiiin-, 
eontaining nearly half its weight of granular sugar iilmig 
with nioie or less molasses, ai'cording (0 the earo taken in 
the boiling operations. Dr. Urc appears very sanguine as 
to thf result of this plan, observing. ‘ Woio ihii nieniis gene- 
rally adopted, lam convinced that .3U per cent, would be 
added to the amount of home-made sugar-)o.i\es eorro- 
sponding to a given qiinnlity of average cane-juice; while 
.'b) per cent, would be taken from tho amount of mola.s‘'es.’ 
The saving of labour in the colonies, by wliieh llic produce 
of the cane may bo exported five or six weeks earlier than 
is usual, is also iniportant. Il had been feared fliat the 
syrup would undergo some chemical change during ilic 
voyage; but Dr. Ure states that among more limn a hun- 
dred samples which he had analysed for the Custom-house, 
he had not perceived any traces of fermentation. He adds, 
however, that it docs not appear that our sugar colonists 
have availed themiselves of the proper chemical method of 
counteracting that incipient fermentation of the cane-juice 
which sometimes supervenes, and proves so Injurious to ils 
pvoduetB. A very slight muting, or impregnat ion with suI - 
phuroius acid, such as might be given by burniug a sulphur 
inatcdi in the cistern immediately before charging it from 
the mill, wovild, ho says, sulfico for the most ferment able 
cane-juicQ ; and the sulphurous acid might bo driven off by 
beating the cane-juice in the clarifier boforo adding tlio 
temper-lime, sous to prevent the Introduction of colKreons 
sulphite into the sugar. A like process is adopted succoss- 
fully with grape-must. 
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01 * uiusoovado suj;ar, as brought 
fiDiu iliu ('oloaiorf, Ibrins the cuminoa luoibt or brown hugar 
of tlio shops. Tho saccharino panicle.^ are always mi\eil 
w ilhoiliur laatler, which imparts to the sugar u dark colour, 
a iiKUitl. clammy fooling, and an einpyroimmtic odour. Tho 
impure inaltor is slated by Dr. Dro lo consiaL of gluten, 
lime, and particularly caruiocl. The object of ihe sugiiv- 
jolint-r is lo rotnov© those inipurilies, ao as lo obtain the 
sugar in tho hard white berni-transparent filulc known as 

{/' suo'ar. 

Tho art of lefining sugar, as well as that of oxtracting it 
from liie cun**, is supposed to have boon brought to Europe 
ti'oni tho Eaa', probably from China ; but at what tuno is 
iiiKortam. The Voriellans are believed to buve been the 
caiiiost sugar-rofinors in Europe; and it is known that they 
praolibi'd the art before the discovery of iVmorica. Mnc- 
jihcison (Atmais- of Commerce^ vol. ii., p. ‘25, note) says that 
ii uppL-ars, frnm the accounls gf the chamberlain of Scot- 
jjiid, published from the oiiginals in the Exchequer, by 
John David«!on, EmjII that in 1329 lomfin o/ wore 
moIiI in Scoiland al the price of U. imore than an 
ounce of ."landiiid silver) per lb.* Ifeylyn, in his ‘ Cosmo- 
i^ia[)hio* (in Ihe account of the island of St. Thomas), 
pcalib of the art of refining as ‘ first found out by a 
\'c‘ijeti!in in the days of our forefathers, who got 100,000 
( rosMis by the invention but thin often-repeated statoiiient 
'■i\cs htiiu iulbi malion, and cannot be received as conclusive 

Ii* ihe invention. U appears however that the Venetians 
1)1 igiii.illy operated upon the coarse black sugar brought 
from Kg\pl, and lliat they followed the Chinese praclico of 
c<.iii\v*riiug it into sugar-cainly before they made loaf-sugar. 
Stow’s ‘ Survey of London’ slates that augar-refining was 
• omimmi cd in Englaml about 1544. There were then two 
suu.ir-houses in Loudon, but they yielded little profit, bc- 
I'Mu^e then* wore iiiiiny siigar-bukers m Antwerp who could 
s.itpply lefmod sugar (o England belter and cheaper than it 
Ci'iild be made al home. Snbsequenlly, the commerce be* 
iv.’ieii ICugliiiul and Antwerp being stopped, those two 
^ug.ir hoU'cs .Niipplied all Euglutid for twenty years, and 
iK'iMmc so prufiiaUle, lliat nmu) oilier persons embarked in 
I he hu linens. Moseley sav.s that in 15 DC Sir Thomas Mild- 
iu.iv, (111 tlio piclcst lliat frauds were praciised in refining 
pi'liiioiied Q\m i\ Klizahclh for a licence for an ox- , 
clusiMi light to U'liiic sugais for a Icriii of years; for which 
iU(iUop(d\ ii(j olVered to pa) an amiiial sum. His petition was 
icn'fici!, *aud.’ Moseley adds, * Eng land, wdiich formerly 
!.:i'l l)ci*ii hupplied with refined sugar from Antwerp, the 
coiiniicicial city then in Europe, now not only supplied 
’|H('lf, hut exported great quanlilies to other countries.’ 
Andeison waslheudore iiiLtakeii in supposing that the first 
'.iccoiiui of siigar-ivniiing in England was that in a i»amplile! 
printed III 1 which he ((uoles under that year for a 
notice (jf the prosperity of Barbadocs. 

lunv manufacturing operations have undorgono of late 
\(Mis mure imporlauL changes than that of sugar-refining. 
Ah '^eiujiall) piuclised until recently, the process commenced 
hy mixing the law sugar in a large open copper with lime- 
wiiler, mid adding to the mixture wlien warm a quantity 
oi bulluclv’s blood. The heat occasioned the serum of the 
blood, which consists cliiclly of albumen, to cofigulale, 
mid in *40 doing lo collect nio.st of the impurities floating 
.11 the liquor, and to raise them with it to the surface of 
tho sirup 111 the form of a thick scum, which was oaro- 
fully removed. This clarifying process was sometimes 
nqieak'd with a fresh quantity of blood, or, as it is lech- 
mcally called, spire. When the liquor was thus ren- 
dered tukrably clear, and was partially evaporated by 
bmling, it was further cleansed hy passing it through a 
lilier of thick woollen cloth, which detained any particles 
of scum that might havo been left after skimming the 
li(juor. It was afterwards rouccntraled by boiling in a 
smaller open copper till it was sulilcienily thick for grain- 
ing; after which it was formed into loaves itt tho manner 
hoieafter described. For loaves of the finest quality a 
second refiiung followed this ; the loaves produced by the 
first operation being broken and rc-dissolved, either in water 
or liuic-watiir, and then again clarified with white of egg 
beaten up with sugar and water; this, being almost pure 
albumen, acted in u similar way to tho serum of the blood, 

* Tlui value of mouoy iuSoetloiid at llie timv alluded to m.iy Iw K«pn by 
•tlH'i- (if the bumo a('couut, ^vliieh aio ijivun in the Am>eu(bx< 
4iic|jIk‘i»ou‘!v lotiiUi Vdliime. From U appean that tiiu price of a horse 

iL'd from Sv. to 13s, 4d. ; that an os co»t IDs. ; and n sheep tlvin Is. 2d. to2f. 


and throw up a pcyish scum. A small quaulily of iiidigo, 
finely powdi'ied and mixed with syrup, wa-i then added ; tho 
uiTecl of which \vas to throw up a slight scum, aiwl by its 
Colour to neuliohze the jclluw colour of the liquor. The 
same processes of filtering, coucenlraliug. and pouiing iho 
syrup into moulds, follow 111 this as 111 the case of single- 
refined sugar. 

Ill tho procedihg section allusion has been made to the 
methods of separating molashcs fiom raw sugar by tho 
vacuum-filter uiul the hydraulic- press, both of which have 
been applied to tho preparation of sugar fur relinmg. Aikin 
slates that by the latter process sugar is now capablu of 
yielding loaves equal to double- refined by one process. 

Many improvcmeiita have been effected upon iho old 
nielhuds of clarifying and concentrating the syrup. Several 
of these improvements arc fully detailed by Mr. Porter, to 
whose work we refer for further information. The reader 
may also consult No. 582 of llio * Penny Magazine,’ which 
contains nn account (illustrated by cuts of some of the appa- 
ratus employed) of a visit lo tho refinery of Messrs. Fainie, 
at Whitechapel. In the process there described the raw 
sugar IS transferred from the casks into large circular ves- 
sels, called blow-up cisterns, in which it is mixed wilh water, 
and with a small quantity of lime dUsulved in water so us to 
form a milky fluid. The ma.ss is heated by steam, which is 
forced by its own pressure through small apertures in copper 
pipes, which arc laid along the bottom and sides of the vessel ; 
and tho perfect solution of the sugar is aided by .stirring with 
long poles or oars. Tho liquor is not hi this ca&e skimmed, 
but is allowed to flosv from the blow-up oislern lo a range of 
fiUering-vcsselt^iii a room beneailu The fiUers arc tall ves- 
sels six or eight feet high, of cast* iron or wood, having cis- 
terns at top and bottbpi, and a number of cloth or canvas 
tubes, closed at. their lower eiid.s, but communicating at 
their upper ends, by which tbey are suspended, with the 
upper cistern. Within each of these lubes is a bag of thick 
close cotton-cloth, which, being .much larger in diameter 
than the tube in which it is enclosed, is i)eces.«aniy folded 
together. At the establishment alluded to, sixty such com- 
|H)unil bugs or tubes are comprised in each filter; the iiiiier 
bags being six feet long and two wide, wliile the outer lubes 
are only about three inches in diainoter. By this device a 
very extensive filtering surface is obtained in a small com- 
pass ; and, as the liquor from ihe upper cisitern cannot 
e>cape from the bags excepting by percolating tbrough the 
meslics of the cloth, it becomes, as it drops into the lower 
cistern, very clear and Iranspaicnt ; most of the solid im- 
purities remaining in the bags. When the bags and lubes 
arc clogged up. they arc removed from the filler and washed ; 
but as llie solid particles removed from them contain some 
ftacehaiine mailer, they are subjected lo a subsecjiient pri;- 
eess for Us extraction, and the refuse of this procchs is sold 
for manure. On leaving the filler, the syrup, though clear 
and irHiisparenl, is of a reddish colour; and the removal of 
this tinge is effected by filtering the syrup through a mass 
of powdered charcoal. The application of the hloaolniig 
power of charcoal to the purification of sugar is one of the 
great iraprovemouts effected by modern science. Animal 
charcoal, or burnt bone, is found very supcriiir (0 the t hai- 
coal of wood, for Ihi.s purpose; iH).s.sibly because, from tbe 
quantity of earthy raotiei* which exists in bone, ibe oaibuii- 
aceous particles are more finedy divided than those ot vege- 
table charcoal. Aminal charcoal is variously applied in tin- 
bleaching of sngur-ayrup; but in the case immediately 
uiidov notice it is used in the form of a coarse powder re- 
semlding gunpowder in grain. 1 1 is placed in a huge s<^uarc 
vessel, which has a perforated false bottom covered wiih a 
piece of cloth, upon which the charcoal is laid to the thu k- 
iies-s of nearly three feet. The syrup is conducted by pqios 
from the bag* filler lo the surface of the charcnul, through 
which It peiToialcs slowly ; it then drons through the clotli, 
and thvougli iho holes in the perforated hotloui, into ilie ca- 
vity beneath, where it is found almost colourless. The pul- 
verised charcoal, aficr becoming foul by usCi is first washed 
by pus.sing water tliiough it until all the soluble uiuller i:> 
removed, and then re-calcined in a retort-home on the pro- 
mises ; whereby all the remaining impurities ore driven off, 
and the valuable properties of tho charcoal, or botie-hhwh, 
01*0 restored, so that it may be used again and again. 

In some cases, before the sugar is placed in Ibe blowing- 
up cistern, it is partially purified by mixing it into a pap 
with hoi water or steain» and exposing it to drain in large 
sugar-moulds, similar to those used in the preparation of 
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rb'.eil sugar. In this ease tho purification may bo lenilercd ; 
more complete by the riUialion of moisture from a ma«^raa ' 
of sugar (a muss of wot sugar in a state resembling ! 
mortar), applied in the same way as that of clay in the j 
c‘.U>ing process. Sometimes also a little blood is mixed 
with the sugar in the blow-up cistern ; or, instead of it, a 
mixture of gelatinous alumina and gyiKsum, called Jhiin^s, 
prei ared by adding a solution of alum to a body of limc- 
waior, and collecting, washing, and draining the precipitate 
upon a filter, is used. Other refiners use both tliu blood 
and finings. The bone-black, in tho state of very fine 
powiL-r, is also, by some refiners, mixed with tlie sugar in 
the blowing-up cistern, in the proporl ion of from r> to 20 per 
cent, of the whole, instead of being used in the manner first 
described. Dr. Ure, who mentions ibis owler of procedure, 
slates that the luiuor which first passes through the bag-filter 
i** generally tinged a little with the bone-black, and must 
tberel'ore be pumped back into the upper cistern for retil- 
Iralion. He adds that, in cold weather, tb« case coniam- 
iiig ibo bug-fillers may be kept warm by sleam-pipo.s. 
Aikin observes that, from experiments on the mode of action 
(ff animal charcoal in the manufacture of beet-sugar, it 
appear* not only to attract to itself the colouring-mailer, 
ami to destro} the peculiar flavour by which one kind of 
Migar is disliiiguisbed from an oi her ; but also to have the 
pioperly of removing much of the mucilage, and thus facili- 
Uiiio'.; the oiyslallizatiou of the piiie saccharine part. He 
suites also that it has been used with great advantage m 
claritUng the cane-juuie itself, and thus obtaining a raw 
.sugar nearly equal to brown sugar-candy. 

In the evaporation or concentration of llui clarified syrup, 
which forms the next part of the refining process, iraprovc- 
incMits of the greatest importance baYu.b6en etiected. In the 
old ]dan of concentrating the syrup in open pans, they were 
healed by fires to a temperature of from 230'' to 250*^ Fabr. 
Many plans were contrived for rendering the application of 
beat tnore regular and controllable, by the intervention, be- 
t ween tlie fire and the evaporating pans, of fluids which, under | 
tile ordinary almost»heric pressure, cannot be raised abovo^ j 
tlie proper temperature; by beating the pans by means of 
siciun-pipeft ; or by some similar coutriiancc. The most 
Miluable in\enlion of all appears to bo that patented in 
1813 by the Honourable Eduard Charles Howard, and now 
extensively used under the name of IlowaiiVs vacuum-pan. 
It is well known that fluids will boil at a much lower tem- 
perature in a partial vacuum than when exnosed to the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere ; and by the happy ap- 
] lication of this principle, Mr. Howard removed the chief 
dillicullics attending the evaporation of saccharine syrup. 
The accompanying cut, which repreaciils one of the vacuum- 



pans used at the I'cfmery of Messrs. Fairrie, may assist in 
the explanation of this admirable contrivance. I’he appara- 
tus consists of a close copper vessel, a, d, llie several i^afts 
of which are united by flanges, with packing between the 
joints to render them perfectly air-tight. The middle por- 
tion of this vessel, o, is cylindrical, and from six to seven 
feet in diameter, and the uppei part, is convex or dome- 
shaped. The bottom of the pan is also convex, but in a 
less degree, beirig part of a larger sphere. Tho whole is 
supported upon legs, so that every part may be readily iu« 


spected. Tho bottom of tho pan is double, the cavity bo- 
tween the inner and outer bottom funiiiug a receptacle for 
steam, the admission of which raises the contents of the 
pan to any required temperature. The best kind of ])ans 
have also a spiral coil of copper pipe a little above th<i inner 
bottom, about on a level with the lower flange, or bottom 
of the cylindrical part of the vessel, by which steam may be 
made to circulate through the body of syrup in the pan, and 
thereby to greatly assist in its evaporation. The bottom 
cavity is supplied \rith steam generated at a low pressure ; 
but the spiral pipe contains steam of high pressure, and 
consequently of great heat, e is a small cavity culled the 
neck, rising from the centre of the dome, from which, by 
moans of the bent lube and apparatus seen behind the pun, 
a communication is formed with an air-pump, by which the 
pan may be partially exhausted uf air. A communication is 
also formed between the inteiior of the pan and a vessel 
containing clarified syrup ; and another, by means of a pipe 
from the bottom of the pan, with a vessel in the room be- 
low, which receives the sugar after il#ias been boded ; each 
of these communications, as well us that with the uir-purnp, 
being supplied with valves, by winch they may he o|jened or 
closed at pleasure. The pan is supplied with apparatus by 
which tho temperature of the sjrup, the lurily of the air, 
&c., cun be readily ascertained ; and it lius a safel)-val\e 
to admit air in case of the air-pump acting too fast ; so th;it 
tho vacuum cannot be nccidenlally made too perfoiq, hy 
which the pressure of the external atmosplieie iniglit hu- 
come dangerous. The subsidiary parts of the appuiiiliis 
maybe variously arranged, but do not require further di- 
scriplien. In using the pun, a quantiiy of liquid sugar 
admitted, sometimes from a vessel placed above it, and suino- 
tiincs from ono on a lower level; in the latter c;i^e, llu' 
syrup is forced into the pun hy the pressure of the alnio- 
sphere, on the same principle that water rises in a coiunnMi 
pump— a partial \acuuni being formed in ihc pan h) the 
action of the air-pump. The air-pump continues at woiU 
during the boding or evaporation of tlies)rup, mot ion hc.mr 
coininuiiicated to it from a steam-engine ; and hy tin* nn ui.s 
tho sugar is enabled to boil at a tempera t ure of onlv t.u/’ 
to 160®, or 100® lower than that required in open 
To enable the person who superintends tlie jirocess to jsci i- 
tuin when the syrup is sufllcicntly evaporated, tho ]Kni is 
supplied with a very ingenious appendage called die f.rot)/- 
stick, the handle of which is shown at d. This contniunco 
consists of a tube extending into the body of sugar in the 
pan, and terminating in a peculiar kind of val\e.'so foiim il 
that, by turning a rod which is inserted in tho lidie, a sum 
pic of sugar maybe taken and drawn out witli the iv-tl. 
without admitting an: into the vessel. Tho sample ihns 
obtained is examinod and tried hy the touch, as dcsc.nhi d 
in explaining the process of evaporation in tho West ; 

and when it appears to be in a satisfactory state, the sU'.or 
is allowed to flow, through an opening in the bottom ut il.o 
pan, into a granulating-vessel in a loom below. 

Tho important improvement of boding sugar in vacno 
made way, for a considcralde time, but slowly. At leniitli 
houever the superiority of the new process became so iiji- 
])arent, that it was e.xteiiiively adopted. It is staled in 
the * r^nny Magazine* that, in some years, the piemiums 
paid by refiners for permission to use the patent procos 
amounted, collectively, to moie than forty thousand tioumLs. 

The practice of boiling the syrup at so low a leinpcraluro 
has occasioned a curious dift'erence in the next process, 
which is that of granulating or crystallizing the conceu- 
traled liquor. In the West Indies, the vessels used for this 
puiposo are called coolers, because in them the .sjrup is 
brought down to a much lower temperature than it has 
received in the boiling-copi>er9. The corresponding ^es- 
sels used in refining Sugar upon the old plan were simi- 
I lar to these, and were called by the same name ; but 
when the method of boiling at a low lemtieralure i.s 
I adopted, the granulators become heaters instead of coo/kav,* 
tho sugar, when placed in them, being raised to a tempera- 
tufo of ISO® or 190®. This is done by tho admission of 
steam into a cavity surrounding the granulating-vessel, 
j which is a shallow oWii copper or pan. in which the thick 
pulpy mass is stirred violently to promote the granulation.^ 

* AlWn olwervcs, reniwcliug tliis process.* If the syrup, iilieih.*r for sinylo nr 
dutiMe reHued siigar, ofier being ia.)]jorly buited, puurcrl directly latn lb** 
e!\rilwii cones, Instead of being previously veil bciiten while iu tho cooler, the 
oryHCiilhxation. uhich pur|>osoly disturlKHl by the beating, would tt'ke place 
regiihtrly. and the result would be n laiiss of crystals} but sugar, iu so ctysi.it- 
lisnug. duos not cxcludo ilia wholo of the colouring-inaiter, uor could the process 
of elayiug b« eniplaYod, under such cireomstouces, wUii any good eflTect.' 
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It should bo borne in mind that, owintf to the low tcmpcra- 
tuio ol' the sii^ar in the vacuum'pan, it is, in a groat inca- 
suro, rryslallizod before leaving it; so tliat the principal 
object of the subsequent reheating in the granulator is to 
bring it into a favourable slate for removal to the moulds. 
To promote ilie formation of large crystals in the pan, it 
has been thought advisable to admit the charge of syrup in 
M'vcrul successive portions, that the crystals of the first may 
form nuclei to those of the subsequently added portions; 
but Dr. Uro conceives that this hypothesis is move specious 
than .‘^ound, because the subsequent beat afiplied m the 
giiuiulator reduces the crjslalb again to a small size. 

From the granulators the sugar is transferred, by moans 
of copper basins or pans, into moulds of a conical form, 
whicli were formerly made of coarse pottery, but are now 
usually of iron. Thc&o moulds, like those used in the 
cla)mg process, have orifices at their points, which are 
siopiied lip before they are filled with sugar. They are 
nnanged on the lloor in ruw.s, with their open bases upper- 
most; and immediately after the sugar is poured in it is 
slirred round, to ditfuse the cr)stals equally througti the 
semilluul mass. They are then left fur several hours, 
tliat the ssugar may become solid : after which they are le- 
mo\ed to uhoIIilm* room ; and, Ihoir points being uii.stopped, 
and ihe concreli'd sugar at the apex being pierced by a steed 
wiiv, they are set in earthen jars, tliat the uncristallized 
lluid may dram from tliem; or the same purpose is elfoctud 
by placing them in racks, with gutters to receive and con- 
(luci to a cisloiii the .syrup that Hows from the sugar. This 
.s)nip la rc-boilcd with raw sugar, so as to yield an inferior 
qualiiy of Migar; and when all the crystallizablo mutter has 
hocu extracted fiom it, the reiUHinder is sold as treacle. It 
w.vs formerly usual to ‘clay* the loaves in order more 
tlioroughly to removo tho molasses; but this process is 
iihaiidoiicil by mo.st refiners for the superior method intro- 
diKjcd by Mr. Howard of cleansing the loaf by causing a 
aluniled solution of sugar in water to percolate through 
iL When tho loaf of sugar is thoroughly purified by the 
i.epctition of tins proc.css, and is sufficiently dry, it is turned 
out of tlio mould; the huso being scraped to an even sur- 
lacc, and tho apex applied to a kind of lathe, in which any 
p:uL that may bo slightly discoloured is cut ofl‘, leaving the 
cml clean aiul smooth. The coarser loaves, instead of being 
turned, merely have their damp ends chopped off, so as to 
red lice them "to the form of truncated cones. Tlio loaves 
aio finall) dried in an oven heated by steam- pipes to a tem- 
pcialure of 130" or l*lo", and then wrapped up in paper for ; 
...» 

It is iicudlc-iS to follow llie processes by which the syrups 
and other refuse of the host sugar are converted into sujgars 
of inferior (|uality, winch are either sold ns cheap loaf- 
.sugar, or formed into large coarse loaves called basiardSt 
which are crushed into powder for sale ; or to iletail further 
the results of the improved processes iiitro<luced of late 
vc.iis. It has been asserted that about two- thirds of the 
luulii.^ses found in the moulds under the old system were 
formed by the intense heat employed in concentrating tho 

rup ; a loss which is now, in a great measure, obviated. 
T he di.scoiitinuanco of the use of fires to boat the vessels 
iMiiployed is attended with great advantage on tbi score of 
safely as well as convcniciico ; heat being conveyed to cveiy 
liart of the building, in any required quantity, by means of 
sleam-pipes. The cfibcl of these improvements in dimi- 
nishing the price, and consequently increasing the coiisurap- 
timi of refined sugar, is also very important; tho cost of 
refilled sugar being now only about 20 per cent, greater 
than that of raw sugar, although formerly the dilTerence of 
pi ICC was as much as 40 per cciib 

Su^ar- Candy. — ^This is the only kind of refined sugar 
made in China and India ; and is made of tho finest quality 
bv the Chinese, who export it in considerable quantities. 
M'Culloch states that two sorts arc met with at Canton, 
called, respectively, Chinebow and Canton ; ihp former 
being the produce of tho province of Fokicn, and tho latter 
of that of Canton. Of these, the former U by fur tho best. 
He adds that Chinese sugar-candy is consumed, to the 
almost total exclusion of otheir sugar, by tho Europeans at 
the settlements in the East. 

Candy is sugar which, after being more or less perfectly 
refined, is sufiered to cry.->tallize very slowly upon strings or 
twigs. For making it, the syrup is poured' into moulds in a 
much thinner state than fur loaf-sugar, in order that the 
Viscidity of the lluid may not impede the aggregation of the 
X*. C., No. M52. 


saccharine particles around tho threads or twigs inserted for 
tho purpose; and, to maiiiiam tho necessary dv^veo of 
fluidity, the moulds or boxes arc placed in a stove, :uiil kept 
hot for several days. Perfect stillncfis is imporiaiU duim^ 
this operation, as any dislurbanco reduces tlio size of tire 
crystals. Tho syrup is afterwards let off very giadually. 
The crystals vary much in shape, and become grouped or 
agglomerated together as they form upon the strings or 
the sides of the box or mould. Candy is more traiispuient 
and harder than loaf-sugar; and its baldness renders it 
less soluble. Aikin observes that it is, on this account, 
often represented as less sweet than loaf-sugar, for the 
samo reason that the latter is popularly considered leh.s 
sweet than muscovado sugar; but that there appears no 
reason for supposing that sweet iics.s is not the c.sbentia! 
cliaructcr of sugar, and therefore that the purer it is, tlio 
more perfectly is its sweetness brought out. Coloured 
! sugar-candy is made by mixing cochineal, indigo, or other 
colouring-matter with the syrup ; and peiTuiucd candy may 
be impregnated with any desired scent in the same way. 

Beat-root Su^ar, — The proce.-5s of manufacturing sugar 
from beet has been fully detailed in a previous volume 
[Bkkt, vol. iv., p. ICO]; and is also noticed in pagea 2.J1 
and 235 of the present volume, Bcel-iuot sugar is no\V ex- 
tensively manufactured in many parts «»f tho continent of 
Europe; but its success is probably owing, in a great uica- 
siiro, if not entirely, to the heavy imposts upon coluiual sugar. 

The manufacture of beet- root sugar in the United King- 
dom IS regulated by an act passodin 1337 (I Viet., c. 57), and it 
is subject to the same duly as British plantation sugar : iiono 
however is made. In Russia the cultivation of becl-rooi Ibr 
sugar was for some lime carried on very act ively ; but the pro- 
fits not being so great as were expected, the maiiufacluio is 
declining. In 1841 the number of beol-root refineries m 
Russia was 174, and the total produce was 200!l tun.>>, tlu* 
importation of colonial sugar being 26,032 tons. In Suxoiiy 
the nianiifacluro ha.s proved a failure, and there aie now only 
two establishinenis. In Hanover it is of very little impor- 
lance; and thero are only luo manufactories, at Nieuhiiig 
and near Osnubriick. The commercial troaly with Hyland, 
under which colonial sugar is admitted at a uiodenitc duly, 
has had the effect of checking the operation of tho beet- 
root sugar manufactories in Prussia. The quantity uiaiiu- 
fuctured in 1840, m fifty beet- root establishments in iho 
province of Magdeburg, was l,600,()00cvvt.,and the capiial 
embarked in buildings and machinery is said to exceed 

1.000. 000/. sterling, some of the establishments hating cost 
30,000/. The manufacturers hope that the duty on colonial 
sugar will bo iiicreabcd to 30.9, per ewt. The maiuifactui o 
oj beet-root sugar is more extensive in Franco than iii any 
part of Ihe Cohlinciit. In 1841 the number of aciti cuk 
tivated with bect-rool for sugar was 142,518; and in the 
same )eav the quantity of sugar produced was 31,621,02.3 
cwt., of which oiio'lbird was raauufacluicid in the iioith- 
eastcru departments. The number of inanufacioiios was 
389, some of them provided with very costly niacbiiiery 
made in EngUiiid. In the session of 1842 the French go- 
turnmont proposed to reduce the duly on colonial sunar, 
but the interests of the bcct-rool sugar manufactiireis wcmc 
sufficiently powerAtl to piociiro an adjoiirnmeiu of the 
question for a year, '.ind it is probable that they will (leiiMiid 
compensation if the proposed alteration be cflectcd. 

Mapfe Sugar. — The earliest notice we have met. with of 
sugar mado from tho juice of the sugar-maple [Acer. vol. 

1., p. 79] is a paper in No. 364 of the * Pliilosoplneal 
Transactions,* which was published in 1720, eiitiiled * An 
Account of the Mclho<l of making Sugar from the Juice of 
the Maple-Tree in New Englana,’ by Paul Dudley. This 
proves that Maepherson was in error when he stated 
{Annals of Commerce, vol. iv,, p. 209) that llio maiuilhc- 
ture was first attemptod about 17.V2; although for some 
time after that date it was carried on in a very limited way. 
He informs ns that the difficulty of procuring sui»plics of 
West India sugar during tho American revolulionary war 
contributed to give it more importance; and the convenient 
circumstanco that tho principal time for making the sugar, 
about February and March, is that at* which, owing to the 
frost, ibcro is a .scarcity of other employment, induced many 
of the farmers of Canada and Nova Scotia to prepare luaplo- 
siigar, not only for their own use, but also fur sale at Quebec, 
IIulira.x. and other places. About 1790 ibis branch of hus- 
bandry was much attended to in the middle stales of North 
America, and refined manic sugar was sold in Philadelphia, 
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which was pronounced equal to any loaf-sugar made from 
West Indian muscovado sugar. Maple-sugar is still made 
for domeslic use in many parts of the United States. 

The sap is obtained by boring holes in the trunk, in a 
vlirection inclining upwards, with an auger about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter ; the depth of the holes 
being sucii that they may penetrate about half an inch into 
tho ulhurnum, or white bark, as tlio sap is found to How 
more freely at that depth than at any other. Tlio south 
side of tho trunk is considered best Ibr b6ring the holes, 
of which two or three, at a height of eighteen or twenty 
inches from the ground, arc said' to be sutticieut for an or- 
dinary tree. Tubes of elder or sumach are inserted in the 
holts* so as to project a few inches from the trunk ; their 
outer ends being cut so as to form small troughs, along 
which tho sap trickles into receptacles placed beneath them. 
Tho Miason for collecting the saj) extends for about six 
weeks, lunging between the beginning of February and the 
middle of April. This is done in frosty weather; yet tho 
tendency of the juico to formentalion renders it desirable 
(o bod down tho sap at furthest within two or throe days 
from. the timo of its extraction. This is done in very rude 
apparatus, which is carried to the encampment formed by 
the sugar-makers. Tho syrup is thus brought to about 
tmo-lhird of its original bulk, tlie scum which rises being 
removed. White of egg is sometimes used ns a elariller ; 
and occasionally a little butter or fat is thrown in during 
the last boiling. The molasses are separated, though mostly 
in a very imperfect manner, by hltration. Tho concreted 
sugar IS said to be equal in taste to cane-sugar, and to 
sweeten as well ; and when the molasses are well removed, 
the sugar is not deliquescent, like equally brown sugar 
I'roni the cane. It is seldom refined, but is capable of being 
nnulo equal to loaf-sugar from tho cane. Tho composition 
of maple-sugar is noticed in the next article. 

(Moseley's Treatise on Su^ar, second edit., 1800 ; Por- 
ter on The Nahere and Properties of the Bup:ar~Caney &c., 
IsJO ; Edwards’s Histoi*ij (if the JVesi Indies ; Ander.soii’s 
Hi story of we, second edit., 1787-9; Miicpherson’s 
Anmh of Commerce; Ure’s Dictionary cf Arts, &c. ; 
?ilCnlloch's Dictionary qf Commerce; Transaclions of 
the ^iociety of Arts, vol. li., pp. 143-188; Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester^ vol. iv., 
p. *291. ’&c) 

SUGAR. (Chemistry.) The following are tho general 
properties of sugar obtained from different sources:— 

Cane Sui^ar . — ^I'lie propertie-s of this arc, that it i.s colour- 
less, inodorous, of a purely sweet taste, moderately hard, 
and liiilile. The crystals, when rapidly formed, as in com- 
mon refined sugar, are small ; but when obtained by the 
',low evaporation of a strong solution, they aro of considerable 
size and prismatic in their form (sugar-candy). The specific 
gi*a\ity i)f sugar is about l*065: it undergoes no change by 
exposure to the air ; and, when moderately heated, loses only 
a little hygromclrie moisture: it is soluble in one-third of 
it.s w'ldght of cold water, and combines with hot water in all 
proportions : a solution saturated at 230” forms, on cooling, a 
mass of small crystals. It is soluble in alcohol, hut much 
less so than in water; for absolute alcohol takes up only 
I'SOth of its weight, even when boiling, and this separates 
ill small crystals as the solution cools; spirit of wine, of 
specific gravity 0’330, dissolves nearly one-fourth of its 
weight. Sugar is phosphorescent when two pieces are rubbed 
together in the dark. When heated to 363* sugar melts 
into a viscid colourless liquid, which, when cooled suddenly, 
becomes a transparent mass (barley-sugar) : by keeping, it 
bccotnos opaque ; at 400* to 420* sugar is converted into 
caramel by losing an equivalent of water. When exposed 
to a high temperature, sugar undergoes decomposition, 
yicdding various gaseous products, and leaving a large pro- 
portion of charcoal. Tho acids produce very different 
effects upon sugar: thus nitric acid decomposes and is de- 
composed by it, ibo principal products being iritric oxide, 
carbonic, oxalic, and .saccharic acids; by sulphuric acid^ when 
concentrated, sugar, or even a strong solution of it, is readily 
det 5 om posed, sulphurous and carl>onic acid gases being 
formed and evolved, and a large quantity of charcoal re- 
mains : 1-JOOth of a grain of sugar, on account of the large 
proportion of charcoal which it contains, is canable of impart^ 
ing colour to an ounce of sulphurii! acid, when liowover 
sugar dissolved in dilute sulphirrio ucid is kept for a long 
lime at a high temperature, it absorbs oxygen from the air, 
formic acid is produced, and there is deposited a brown in- 


soluble matter, which has been supposed to bo identical with 
humus or humic acid. Hydrochloric acid dissolves sugar, 
and forms with it a thick black resinous paste. Although 
even a solution of sugar undergoes change slowly when ex- 
posed to the air, yet by tho addition of yest it undergoes 
fermentation, and is convortod by it, as is supposed, first 
into grape sugar, and then, as is well known, into alcohol. 

Sugar in many cases combines with the alkalis, earths, 
and metallio oxides, and, in some cases, forms definite com- 
pounds with them with ammonia, according to lierzelius, 
sugar combinos to form a compound of one equivalent of 
each; but by exposure to the air the ammonia c.sc;apes, aia 
leaves the sugar unaltered: potash and soda appear also t: 
combine with sugar, and they destroy its sweetness; this 
is restored when the alkalis are saturated with an acid : bu ; 
if they bo left long in contact, the sugar becomes cliangcd 
into a substance resembling gum. 

Lime, barytes, and oxido of lead dissolve in considerable 
quantity in a solution of sugar : when the first-mentioned 
of these bodies, in tho state of hydrate, is digested at a mo- 
derate heat in a solution of sugar, a bitter alkaline solution 
is obtained, in which the sugar is combined with more than 
half its weight of limo: Frofessor Daniell obtained, by the 
action of these bodies, giun and crystals of carbonate of lime. 
According to Peligot, tho compound of sugar nud liuio 
con.s)sts of one equivalent each of caramel or anhydrous 
sugar, lime, and water. The compound of sugar and b i- 
ryles is similar. When hydrated oxide of learl is digc.stcMl 
in a solution of sugar, a yellow alkaline liquid is fiiriued, 
which yields a tough deliquescent mass by cvaporatuin ; 
but when excess of the oxide is boiled in u solulioii of sugar, 
and the liquor is filtered hot, it deposits eventually bullvy 
liukes of a tasteless insoluble compound, composed of, ac- 
cording to Berzelius, one equivalent of sugar and two equi- 
valents of oxide of lead, or 42*.33 sugar 4- 67Ti5 oxido. 

Sugar dissolves cai bonale and diacclale of fopper. forniiiig 
green solutions which arc not decomposed h} the 
and this is also tho case with the .suits of iron. A t rvstdlline 
compound of sugar and common salt may be formed b\ tim 
spontaneous evaporation of a solution of four parts of the 
former and oiio part of tho latter. 

Accoidiug to the analysis of Berzelius, cane sugar con- 
sists of— 

Twelve equivalents of carbon , . 72 or l 

Eleven cquivuleiilH of hydrogen . Jl .. 4‘J l 

Eleven equivalents of oxygen . . . . 5 To 

Equivalent . .171 lOO- 

When exposed to a high tcMupemturc, as already noticed, 
twb'equivaleiits each of oxygen and hydrogmi are separated ; 
the equivalent of the remaining caramel or anhydrous sugar 
is of course =153. 

Tho uses of cane jsugar arc too well known to requinj 
much notice: on account of its antiseptic power, it is em- 
ployed to preserve various vcgctablo products: it is used 
as a sweetener of many kinds of focal, and is iii iheso cases 
nutritious; but being destitute of azote, like oilier sub- 
stances similarly constituted, it is incapable of supporting 
life for auy length of lime. 

when refined, is stated to bo equal in apju ar- 
ance and sweetening power to refined cane sugar; :uid in 
composition they are very similar. According to Dr. Vrout'a 
analysis, maple sugar may bo ixinsidercd ns composed oi - 
Twelve equivalents of carbon . . 72 or 421 

Eleven equivalents of hydrogen . 10 .. (>*4 

Eleven equivalents of oxygen . « 88 .. 61*5 

Equivalent • .171 100* 

Beet-root Sugary according to the analysis of Dr. IVoiit, 
is exactly similar to tliat of cane and maple sugar. 

Prape Sugar . — ^Water dis,solve8 less of this than of cane 
sugar, the solution is less viscid, and it is not so .sweet ; 
alcohol however dissolves movoof it, but it is deposited from 
it in orystalline grains. With sulphuric acid, instead of 
being charred, as cane sugar is, it forms a compound aci(l 
called sulpiwsacGhario add, which give^ no precipitate with 
the salts of barytes. 

According to Saussure, this sugar is composed of— 
Twelve equivalents of carbon . . 72 or 36*36 

Fourteen equivalents of hydrogen. 14 .. 7*07 

Fourteen equivalents of oxygen . li2 .. 06*^7 

Equivalent . ids 100* 
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Monna Sujs:ar.-‘Mnnnite is conUiiiiod in manna whirli 
ex\nlns from iho Fraxinus Ornns and other species of ash: 
il\o l>cst. JH imported from Sicily and Calabria, under the 
Jiahp manna : from this the sugar is procured by 
boiling it in alcohol, and as tho solution cools tho mannito 
cr}stallize3: by very slow crystallization it may be obtained 
colourless, in slender four-sided prisms of a silky lustre. It 
has ft slightly sweet taste, is very soluble in water, but the 
solution is not fermentable. Maunite is also produced 
during llv fermentation of cone and grape sugar. It ap- 
])ears to he composed of — 

Six oquivulcnts of carbon , . . 36 or 39 0 

Seven equivalents of hydrogen ♦ . 7 .. 7*6 

Six equivalents of oxygen . . . ■ 48 . , 52*8 

Equivalent . . 91 100* 

It may ho observed, that, unlike any of tho preceding 
varieties of sugar, the oxygen and hydrogen do not exist in 
this kind in tho proportions which form water. 

lloneif Su^nr contains two kinds of sugar, one resembles 
grape sugar, and the other is u n crystal I izable: thO solid 
sugar IS obtained from granular honey by tho action of strong 
alcohol; this leaves tlie sugar, hut dissolves the other in- 
gredients: by dissolving in water, trcatmenit with animal 
< h»ircoal, and evajioraiion, this sugar may be obtained in a 
while gi a nular state. 

l.t^fiforirc Su»at\ or Glynjrrhizin, is obtained from liquor- 
icf ioot: it IS a yellow transparent substance, extremely 
swi'ot, M>i'y soluble both in W'atcr and alcohol, and has a 
gr«Mi tendency to combine with acids, bases, and salts: it 
D' visions precipitates in the solutions of must metallic 

Mu^hranm Su^ar is obtained from several species of 
agiinciH, JJcc. ll cry stallizes in square prisms, is colourless, 
only sligbily sweel, and loss soluble in water than cane 
sugar, it forms a red solution in concentrated sulphuric 

Tln‘ angav of malted grain, and that formed artificially 
fi uiii staich, have the general characters of grape sugar. 

Sit^ar nf Mifky or lAiotina, is ohlnined by evaporating tho 
V. bi*y of rnilk to its crystallizing point: it forms colourless 
b)ni-'si(le(l prisms, which are soluble in about six parts of 
( (lid water and two :md a half parts of hot : the taste of this 
‘ near is not very -wcot, it is unaltcrahlo in the oir, and is 
insoluble in alcohol and lether. 

According to ibo experiments of Berzelius, when anhy- 
dicn< i' IS composed of nearly — 

'I’wo equi\nlents of carbon , . , 30 or 4,5*45 

Kour equivalents of hydrogen . . 4 .. fr06 

Kour equivalents of oxygen . . . 32 .. 48*49 


Equivalent . . 60 lOO' 

In its crystallized state it contains one equivalent of 
water =r 9. 

of jyiahptic Urina has tho general characters of 
grape sugar. [Diaiijotks.] 

SUGAR, pROpEKTiKs OF. Sugni' is a pi^oximato prin- 
ciple, chielly of vegetables, but also sparingly of animals 
of tho class Mammalia. It prcscnlB considerable varieties, 
according to the source whence it is obtained, and is dis- 
tinguisbed into those which are capable of undergoing the 
vinous fermentation, and into those which are not; also 
into those which can assume a definite crystalline form, and 
those which cannot; but somctimcB these two kindsco-exist 
in tho same sort, as in the sugar from llie sugar cane, which 
yields both tho finest crystals and likewise molasses or 
treacle. It almost invaidably exists in a dilute and liquid 
state in plants, but it occasionally exhibits a crystalline 
form in the flower of certain plants, such as the Rhododen- 
dron ponticum. the Slrelitzia Regihae, and Euoomis punc- 
tata. Sugar is the great principle by which rapidly -growing 
succulent parts of plants and seeds, whan they germinate, 
arc nourished. Honce^it is produced in large quantities in 
such seeds as contain starch, when excited to guiminate, as 
may be observed in the process of malting, which up to a 
certain stage is exactly that of the germination of the seed. 
U iidcr these circumstances, seeds which are inuipid from the 
bland nature of tlm starch which they contain become 
sweot. By this means many seeds which are regarded as 
little suited for the nourishment of man nay be made^to 
contribute to bis support, by merely steeping them in water 
till they sprout, as is practised by the Burmese with tho 
seed of the cotton-plant. (Malcolm's Travels in Burmah,) 


I A similar transformation of starch into sug.av takos place in 
\ the ripening of many fruits. Thus the fruit of tho banana, or 
plaintain, which, when gathcrod green, abounds in ^t;u•cll. 
if allowed to ripen on the iiliilk is destitute of starch, and 
yields much gummy and saccharine maticrs. The sumc 
happens when tho palms are about -to flower, as all the 
starch in their lofty stems is rapidly transformed into sugar : 
and hence tho sago-palm (Sagus Rumphii, &c.) and the 
Mauri tia flexuosa (sago-palm of the Orinoco) are cut down 
just when the flower-buds begin to appear, to obtain tlie 
sago they contain. In other palms tho flower-buds are al- 
lowed to protrude, and a wound being made in the spalha, 
a large quantity of a sweet fluid distils, which may either be 
concentrated by boiling, when sugar is deposited, or tlie 
liquid may bo fermented, and so yield the toady called piil?n 
wine. If these, or the sugar-cane, maize, or our common 
esculent roots, paisuep, skirret, carrot, or beet, are allowed 
to flower, all the gummy and saccharine matters disoppear 
from tlie roots or stem. Tlio transformation of starch into 
gum and sygar is effected by a principle called di(Mla.u\ 
which is so powerful, that ‘one part of it is sufljcient to ren- 
der solublo the interior portion of two thousand parts of 
starch, and convert it into sugar.* Wherever buds are 
lodged, there tho elements of diastase are placed, to come 
into play, when they begin to sprout, and supply them witli 
food in a stale of solution, as is the case with the buds or 
eyes of potatoes. 

Many seeds, before they arc ripe, contain a saccharine 
substance, which is changed into starch when fully ripe, hut 
which again becomes sugar in germinating, such as the 
garden pea. Many stems of grasses arc sweet at an early 
stage of their growth, hut become insipid at a later period. 
This influences greatly the nutritive powers of these grasses, 
according to the stage of growth when they are cut down and 
made into hay. (See Appendix to Jgneuilurai Che- 

mistry.) Those which have been allowed to beconio loo 
ripe arc often restored to a proper stale by the ferraenlation 
{heating) wliich occurs after the hay is Htaeked ; but this 
IS sometimes so violent as to consume the rick. It is an 
error committed in the agriculture of Scotland that tho grass 
IS generally allowed to become too ripe before it is mown; 
and hence English horses manifest an aversion to the hay 
of Scotland when first ofi'ered to them. 

These facta explain why it in necessary to pluck up the beet- 
root which is grown w the south of France much earlier tlnm 
that raised in the north ; and also why the quantity and qua- 
lity of the juice of tho sugar-cane varies in different seiihons. 
*The juice of tho sugar-cane varies in its constituent parts 
according to the nature of the soil, the quantity of rain, tho 
distribution of heat in the diflereiit seasons, and the dispo- 
sition more or less precocious of tlie plant when in fiowur.’ 
(Humboldt, Pers, Narrative, vii., p. 184.) The sod aflecis 
it much, as the canes grown on the sca-coasl, if waicred 
with salt-water, yield a juice which is hrackiblit this is 
thought however to bo better fitted for distillation of spirit 
than that pioduced from the canes of the interior, {ih'd., 
iii., p. 210.) Even the highly manuring of beet- rout lessens 
the quantity of sugar. 

Tho starch lodged in the stem of certain trees in autumn 
is converted, by the ascending sap in spring, into sugar, 
with great rapidity. This is the ciibO with the Acer sue- 
charinura, or sugar-maple, and many other species of that 
genus. 

Tho same is tho case with the ascending sap of tho hirch- 
treo, but this docs not contain sufficient sugar to permit tlie 
concentration of it ; there is enough however to undergo 
the vinous fennenlalion. and thereby furnish the agreeable 
beverage called birch trine. 

Next to the sugars from the cano and beet- root, among 
those which are cr}'staUizahle and capable of fermoiitatioii, 
Um most important is the granular sugar obtained from a 
great variety of sources. It exists in considerable quatitity 
in the juice of grapes, and hence the name gra;)^ sugar, 
which should be limited to this particular vanety, is some- 
times extended to the whole class of krummol sugars. It 
forms a constituent of a ^cat many A-uits, not mertdy 
fleshy, such as poar^, cherries, peaches, melons, dates, figs, 
grapes, on which last two it forms a white incnislation when 
these are dried, but in ohosnuts, when produced in warm 
regions. It exists in the nectaries of many flowers, and is 
collected by the bees; hence honey is only unu of the kinds 
of this sugar. Though harmless in probitbly all instances to 
the bees, from whatever plant colleeicd, it not unfrcquently 
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a p-iisonoiH infliionoii ov».*r boinj*':, wlu'U il lias 

1)0011 collootefl from pui^oiums plants, buoh as Khoilodcu- 
ilions and llieir allied pciuiru.* 

Granular suf;ar is readily formed by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on sliiroh, or sugar of milk, or the buiiard 
sugar which remains after the finest refined sugar has 
been procured from the cane or hect-root sugar. Lignin, 
or anything containing or formed from it, such as saw-dust, 
lineii-rags, or paper, mviy he likewise transformed into gra- 
nular sugar. It is likewise the kind of sugar formed during 
the germination of seeds. Lastly, it is that kind of sugar 
which is formed by a perverted action of the digestive and 
assimilating organs in the disease termed diabetes mellilus. 
[Diabetes!^] All these varieties taste less sweet than the 
cane-sugar, and also differ among themselves ; thus grape 
and honey sugar are sweeter than that from starch, while 
standi sugar is sweeter than that obtained from juniper 
horrics. All of them contain less carbon and more water 
than the cane sugar, and may be regarded as hydrates of 
sugar. 

Sugar, which, though with difllcuUy crystallized, is ve- 
feired to IJiis scetjon, exists in many fungi or mushrooms, 
c-peciiilly of the genus Agaricus. While it coutribules to 
their nutritivo properties, it most likely proves one source of 
the poisonous qualities they sometimes possess, as it is 
occasionally transformed into oxalic acid. Masses of crystals 
have been observed on the cap of a mushroom, some of 
which were sugar, while others were oxalic acid. Free 
oxalic acid is found in the Polyporus sulphurous, Bull., 
which is most likely formed at the expense of the sugar. 

The only uucry stall i/able sugar which is capable of fer- 
Tucnlatioii is the syrup which remains after tho refining of 
the cane and other sugars. It icceives the name of mo- 
lasses, and is used in medicine under the name of Sacchaii 
facx, which is prcforablo to that of theriacut as this might 
load to confusion with a poisonous compound which bears 
a similar name. Molasses are largely employed for the 
distillation of rum. 

The kinds of sugar imsuscepliblo of fermentation are, the 
sugar of milk and mannite; yet sugar of milk, ivheii by the 
action of dilute sulphuric acid it is converted into granular 
sugar, is as susceptible of fermentation as any of the above- 
dcscrihcd. In other respects it conducts il>clf like common 
sugar, except that with nitric acid, hc?ides oxalic acid, it 
forms saclactic acid. It is procured from whey, either 
s-imply by evaporating to dryness {mccharwn fartis irtupix- 
snfwn), or by crystal I i/.ing it. It is frequently separated 
from the curd by the addition of a groat many substances, 
which can coagulate this, such as alum, vinegar, tamarinds, 
and mustard, and in certain diseases these medicated wheys 
are much rcconimctided. 

Sugar of milk has little sweetness, hut a hot solution of 
it tastes much sweeter than the dry sugar. Sugar of milk is 
iiiucli used by the followers of homoeopathy as the material 
of their dynamized globules. 

Manna sugar constitutes the greater portion of the manna 
which Hows from the Ornus curopaca and other ashes in 
tho south of Europe, the bark of the olive-tree, many species 
i)f pines, the root and leaves of (;elevy, the bulb of the 
common onion, and in tlie rhizome of the Tnticuni repens. 
or couch-grass. The sweet juices of many plants, such as 
beet, carrots, &c., when long exposed to the air, generate 
manna sugar by a partial fermentation. To prevent this 
is one of the great objects of the manufacturer of beet-root 
sugar; hence the necessity for speedily concentrating and 
purifying this juice. To this \ariety of sugar probably 
belongs Cynodon, wliieh exists in the root of Digitaria 
(Cywodon) Daotylon. And also the principle called canel- 
lin, obtained from oanclla alba. 

The principle called glycyrrhiziu, obtained from the 
liquorice-plants, and the analogous principle from the 
leaves of the ahrus precatorius, and the root of the common 
polypoily fern, probably belong here, as well as sarcocollin, 
which exists both in Penoea mucronata, P, Sarcocolla, and 
in tho Polypody. Picromel, or the sweet principle whiclr 
exists in the bile of mammals and birds, is probably a 
variety of sugar, though unsusceptible of fermentation, and 
ought to bo conaiderod in conjunction with it, from tho 
share it may have in augmenting the sugar in diabetes. 

In treating of the dictctical propurl ies of sugar, it is nc- 

• Puidonoiia honey Is mentioned hy Tewrnerovt, in his * Uclulioti d'nn Vo>wt« 
rtn [.ftvauli’ vol. ii., ji. 228, See. (p. 6lj, Scv. of the tliini Miltiine in Ihc Kni{li«h 
••tmioi' of I7'tt)f nud ho also refer* to of Xonojiliou, Aristotle, 

LnoUorns Sieulus. FHiiy, and piosouiidos, in vrhich it ia alluded to. 


cc^sary to view it in a variety of conditions. In lumporale 
climates sugar is regarded as a luxury, one indeed wliich is 
nearly indispensable; but in tropical countries it is a uni- 
versal article of subsistence, partly as real sugar, and piirily, 
and more generally, as it occLurs in the cane, which iscitlicr 
simply chewed or sucked, or softened by previous boiling. 
Il is inconceivable what enormous quantities of the sugar 
cane are consumed in this way ; vast ship-loads arrive daily 
in the market at Manilla, and in Ilio Janein>; and in the 
Sandwich Islands every child is seen going about with a 
portion of sugar-cane in the hand. In this stale it is emi- 
nently nutritious. It has been called * the most ])cirect 
alimentary substance in nature,* and the results, in tluj 
appearance of the negroes, during the canc harvest, not- 
withstanding the increased severe toils of that season, seem 
to confirm the statement. They almost invariably become 
plump and sleek, and scarcely take any other food while the 
harvest lasts; even the sickly revive, and otlen recover 
their health. The crude plant, or the newly expressed 
juice, contains water, sugar, gum, green fecula, cxlraeti\e, 
gluten, acetic and malic acids, acetates of lime and pola-'.h, 
supermalate and sulphate of lime, and lignin. It is ilio 
object of the various processes to which tlic juice is sub- 
jected. both in tho countries where it isproduccfl and wIilmo 
it is refined, to separate the sugar from the t»ther ingio- 
dients, some of wdiich dispose it to ferment and spoil, ..nd 
otliers arc obstacles to its crystallizing. (See a valoabU; 
paper hy Messrs. Guymie and Young, m Briti.'iff Anmds hj 
Medicine, vol. i., p. 773 ; and ii., p. 42, where lhe\ cminie- 
ralc tannic acid and oxide of iron among the ingredients ol 
raw' sugar.) By iho removal of such of these priiicqilcs a-, 
contain azote, especially the gluten and green fecula, tin* 
nutritivo power of sugar is sensibly dimmi^hid. Ra-jiail 
justly observes, that ‘ sugar will not ferment by itself; why 
then expect that it should ferment without albuim n in the 
stomach? Neither sugar nor gluten lakmi singlj are nuiii- 
liic, but they become alimentary when united.’ 
Organique, sec. 8S6.) Tins fact in a great me.i'^ure i-x- 
plains why dogs, when fed hy Majeiidie exclu-ii\e]\ oi 
sugar and distilled water, invariably died in a fi‘W weeU-. 
being thus deprived of azote. Tho more thereforo we suc- 
ceed in bringing sugar ton high state of cnstallizaiion, l»y 
the eliminating the other principles with which il is asso- 
ciatod, in proportion do wo lessen its alinicntary tu'opoine-. 
The poor therefore, who are precluded, by its high price, 
from using refined sugar, obtain a more nutritious ai tide m 
the brown sugar which lliey consume. In any form J h*. IVoui 
docs not reckon sugar very nutritious, rating it as the lowo.^t 
pf Ihveo out of the four great alimentary or stamiiial ju iii- 
ciples, taking tho quantity of carbon they respectively con- 
tain as the gauge of their pow'er to maintain life : ‘ iluit is, 
the saccharine piinciplos contain, on an average, from furiy 
lo forty-live per cent, of carbon ; the albuminous (iiiclvidiii!; 
azote) from fifty to scvciily-five per cent. ; and the olciigi 
nous about eighty per cent, of this principle. Fui thcr, these 
slaminal principles arc all susceptible of transmutation into 
new principles, according to certain laws: thus the hacclia- 
rine principle is readily convertible into oxalic acid ; or, 
under other circumstances, into the modification of the 
oleaginous principle, alcohol.’ (Prout On ike Stomach, 
Introduction, p. xv.) 

However harmless the use of saccharine vegetables may 
be to persons in health, there cannot be a doubt but that in 
some instances they are extremely hurtful. ‘ The dorango- 
ment or partial suspension of the converting the saccharine 
principle in man into the albuminous or oleaginous, not 
only constitutes a formidable species of dyspepsia, but tlie 
unassimilated saccharine matter in passing ilirongh the 
kidneys gives occasion to the disease termed diabete.^' Tim 
blood of a perfectly healthy individual contains no a))pre- 
ciablo quantity of sugar ; but in diabetes, sugar has bee :} 
repeatedly ascertained to exist in the sanguiferous system, — 
a fact unoquivocalty demonstrating that the assimilating 
organs haa fiiiled to convert the saccharine aliment into the 
constituent i^inciples of the blood. Oxalic acid is neither 
found ill the blood nor in the uriiiii in a state of health ; hut 
in certain forms of disease probably exists in both lliiids. 
Lactic acid, when in excess, wliich forms one of the most 
troublesome kinds of acidity in tho stomach, and tho fre- 
quent concomitant of bilious attacks, is likowiso the result 
of such mal-assimilation genurully of tho saccharine matter, 
though occasionally of albuminous matters. The prohititiori 
of articles of a decidedly saccharine nature from liio diet of 
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fliiil>elic patients becomes absolutely necessary. Not only 
sug;ir in ils crystallizable states must be prohibited, but those 
iVii its which contain it. A single peach. or pear, has occ.'i- 
sioually brought back the (hseaso in all its severity. Even 
those starchy or farinaceous matters which we have seen to 
ho convertible into sugar must be avoided, especially pota- 
toes, the starch of which is, of all others, the most easily trans- 
muted into sugar which is of the same nature as the diabetic 
sugar. 

The abuse of sugar is to be avoided by persons disposed to 
tlio oxalic acid diathesis; and persons of a bilious habit 
sliould use it with great moderation. (Seo Prout.) 

Sugar, though prone to fermentation when in a dilute state, 
possesses when concentrated great antiseptic properties, ami 
IS extensively employed to preserve both animal and vegetable 
su1)slances from decomposition. Sometimes the sugar ex- 
ist iiig naturally in many fruits is sullicicnt to ensure their 
preservation, as in tigs, raisins, and other dried fruits ; espe- 
cially if the season has been bright and warm, when more 
sugar is elaborated. In other cases sugar is added, as in 
many preserves and jellies. Sugar added to meat, fish, &c. 
1 cmlers losS salt necessary for keeping them, and preserves 
im»rc of the natural taste and flavour. Many medicinal 
^ul)>lances, as well as tiavours and colouring principles, arc 
prcMM ved by means of sugar. [Syrups.] Sugar, from the 
readiness with wlip'h it reduces to a metallic stale those bases 
wlii^ li have a weak altraelion for oxygen, has been proposed 
U'l an antidote lu eases of poisoning with copper, corrosive 
snhlimale, &c. It is to be doubted whether syrup is adc- 
ijualc to effect the reduction at the temperature of the 
•toinach. [C(U»pkr.] On the other hand, sugar yields 
oxNgon lo those substances which attract it strongly, such 
a- ])l)osphorus ; hence nothing so quickly and certainly rc- 
M\es a fire nearly extinct as throwing a little brown sugar 
on the embers. Sugar burnt at a low temperature con- 
stiiules caramel ; one part of this dissolved in four parts of 
\> iter constitutes the liquor (improperly called tinctura) 
SiK'clmii tosli, which is employed as a colouring-matter for 
man) liquids, especially fur the dark-coloured^shcrries and 
uilier Wines. 

defined sugar is much employed for the administration 
< f vuhi tile oils, conslituling oleo-saccharums. Finely pow- 
dered while bugar sprinkled upon ulcers with unhealthy 
4 {riinulations aids as an escharotic. 

The term sugar has been applied to some substances on 
account of (heir sweet taste, which arc widely different from 
leal sugar, and possess even poisonous properties, such as 
acetate of lead, or siu^ar of lead. Oxalic acid, another very 
poiaonous substance, is often called, from being prepared from 
sugar, acid of sugar^ and therefore thought to he harmless. 
Fatal accidents frciiucnlly result from this mistake. [Ox- 
ALii; Acin.] 

SUOAK-TRADE. Before the discovery of America. 
Migar was a costly luxury used only on rare occasions. About 
Uj!), Margaret Paston, writing to her husband, who was 
a gentleman and landowner of Norfolk, begs that he will 
‘ voiu lisafe’ to buy lier a pound of sugar. (Ramsay’s Paston 
'Letters, i. GO.) In 1061 a duly amounting to U. 6d. per 
ewl. was imposed on the importation of British planta- 
tion sugar in England ; and in 1669 the duly was doubled. 
From 1703 to 1747 the duly was 3s, Ad. the cwt.; As, lOrf, 
from 174 7 to 1759 ; Qs, Ad, from 1759 to 1779; 6#. 8</. 
from 1779 to 1781. In 1782 the duly was increased 
lo \2s, 3d, the cwt.; in 1791 lo 15^,; 1797 to 17 j. 6//.; 
1803 to 2 is . ; and after several intermediate changes in the 
same direction, it was fixed at 30*. At the last peace a roduc- 
tion took place to 27s , ; but m 1818 the former duly of 30i?. 
was again charged. In 1810 however the duly was fixed at 
‘27.y., and was reduced to 24s. in 1833, at which it still re- 
mains. From 1793 to 1803 the duty on East India sugar 
w as 37 and 38 per cent, ad valorem, and afterwards was 
1 1^. and 8^. the cwt. higher than the duty on West India ; 
but by an act passed in 1836, the duties were assimilated 
by the reduction of East India sugar from 32s, lo 24^. the 
cwt. The duly is 325. on sugar imported froijii any British 
possession within the limits of the East India Company’s 
tcrriloiy in which the importation of foreign sugar is not 
pruliibitod. Mauritius sugar, charged at the same rate as 
East India prior to Iho 5lh July, 1825, has since been ad- 
mitted at the same rate as British West India. The duty 
on foreign sugar has been 605. and 635. the cwt. for the 
last twenty-five years ; and since 1825 the latter rale has 
been charged. 
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The not rcucnuo arising from the duly on sugar wa-; ; in 

filin' 

(Jwl. ill L(,ik1 


£ s. il. 

ISO I . . 2,7S2,i32 . . 54 0 

1811 . . 3,:?3y,2lH . . 41 4 

1821 . . 3,660,507 . . 30 2^ 

1831 . . 4,219,049 . . ‘23 8 

1839 . . 4,183,257 . . 39 4^ 


In 1840 and 1841 the gross revenue on sugar consumoil 
in the United Kingdom was 4, 165,006/. and 5,123,9067. le- 
spectively, being, for llie latter year, nearly one-tcnih uf the 
total revenue. Fluctuations in price, and the domestic cir- 
cumstances of the country, occasion great diversities in the 
consumption of dillerent years. Thus, with the low pneo 
of 1831, the coU'^umption was greater than in 1839, not- 
withstanding the population of Great Britain had iucicascd 
nearly 2,000,000. The annual consumption averages abou; 
20 lbs. .per head for England and Scotland, and would pro- 
bably be 50 lbs. if a great reduction wore to take place in tlio 
price. In Fruiico the annual consumption averages 5 Ib-^. 
per head ; in the Slates of the German League, above 4 lbs. ; 
and in the whole of continental Europe, about 2j Ihs. 

TliO quantity of sugar produced in ditlereiit pa.'ts of the 
world from the sugar-cano was estimated as follows in 
1839 : — 




Cwt. 

British sugar colonies 


3, .'■*7 1,378 

British India . , . 


519,120 

Danish West Indies 


450,000 

Dutch ditto 


200,060 

French sugar colonies . 


2,100,000 

United States of America 


900,000 

Brazil 


2,400,0110 

Spanish West Indies 


4,481,342 

Java ..... 
For internal consumption, exclu- 
sive of China, India, Siam, 

892,475 

Java, and United Slates 

• 

2,440,337 

18,080,058 


llie consumption of the United Kingdom is between 
onc-funrth and onc-fiflh of the above quantity, hut our do- 
mand is restricted to our own possessions, as the following 
table will show 
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Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Cut. 

Cwt, 

Cict. 

jL*. 

JS15 

4,134,335 

2,131,030 j 

43,041 

37,228 

2.21 1 ,299 

3, 151, :Uf 

181G 

3,880,149 

2,446,458 1 
3,267.034 1 

;M,980 

49,403 

2,52'9,93I 

3,01‘J,!' 

1SI7 

3,911,181 

27,332 

4,575 

3,298,941 


ISIS 

4.075.806 

1,701.421 

25,056 

419 

1,726 896 

2,7.51.107 

1819 

4,198,515 

2,720.609 

2,816.733 

100,0*16 

345 1 2.820,9o0 

i 

1820 

4,209.076 

84,795 

38 1 

2,901,661 

8,liJj,.,'*7 

18^1 

4,373, lt;6 
3,774,380 

8,936,411 

l20,20:i 

■ 268 

3.056,882 

4.1b8.!V»y 

1922 

2,851,678 

137,092 

2M7 

2.989,057 

4.r6'» in 

1823 

14,201,706 

3,125,907 

102.901 

183 

.3.228,991 

4.107,110 

t82<l 

4,412,650 

3^214,701 

llriuMi 

riaiiUitiou 

mill 

Muuritiufl. 

152,673 

Urili'.li 

Knit 

India. 

50 

3,367,424 

4,641,904 

1825 

3,908,1.35 

2,972.6^3 

107,200 

23 

3,079,848 

3.573.990 

4.irr.,r.M 

1826 

4,419,095 

3.430.6;i2 

143,312 

26 

4,950.991 

1827 

4,110,019 

3.2/0,885 

69.856 

186 

; > .3,340,927 

4,6*0,192 

1828 

4,%8,020 

3,504, Ifrl 

97.244 

11 

.3,601,419 

5.00‘2.2;»7 

1829 

4.856,393 

8,421,409 

118,400 

19 

3,5:19,821 

4,896.2-H 

1830 

4,916,004 

3.590.0 U 

m.979 

24 

3.722,044 

3,791,011 

4,7i7,::-J2 

1831 

15.366,262 

3. 667.. 396 

113,536 

79 

4,65o..v.>o 

1832 

4,867,740 

a, 575, .329 

79,6U0 

6<»3 

3.655, KM 
.3,651.864 

4,394.;..'!** 

\m 

4,739,202 

4.743,414 

t 3.553.450 

93,283 

121.007 


4,414,.{0J 

1834 

3,620.522 


3,741,579 

3,mM 

4.. 5 *9,;i92 

1835 

4.448,367 

3,757,851 

3,378,144 

98,680 

110,522 

31 

4,667,00,) 

1S3G 

4,649,161 

33 

3,4h8,3‘.« 

4,|W-1,l6o 

mj 

4,482,578 

3,684,712 

270,055 

4l8,375 

43 

3,954,810 

4 , 700 , aO'i 

1838 

5,030,374 

a.491,&25 

65 

.3,909.66.1 

4.6.5i;,t*‘’2 

1839 

4,678.2W 

3,348.298 

477.259 

4?] 

3,823..‘)^9 

4,.5S6,93iT 

1840 

4,035,815 

3,074.198 

518,320 

3,316 

'3,594.8i4 

4,4 19 070 

1841 

4,734,230 

2,092,142 

1,066,032 

257 

4.05-', 4i{I 1 


From one of the above sources, tho supply, instead of 
being augmented with the increase of population in this 
country, has not been able to maintain even n stationary 
situation. In the following pcrimls of five years each, the 
imports of sugar from the British West Indies were as 
under:— 
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3,704,300 cwt, 


. . 3,80‘),033 

JS30-I . . 3,800,4K4 

. . 3,3.Vi.S33 

If Ibo su|)ply had continued to ailviincc with Ihc iucreas- 
ini^ population of iho United Kingdom, it would now have 
been coiihidorably more than 4,500,000 cwt., whereas it was 
only 2, ‘202, 833 cwt. in 1840; and in 1841 still less, being 
2,1 IS, 980 cwt. In the former of these years the price of 
sugar rose higher than it had been at any period since 1817; 
in November the averag€f was 57.v. lOjt^. the cwt.; and 
at one period there was only a montirs consumption of 
British Wo^t India sugar in bond. Tho equalization of the 
duty on East India sugar in 1836 had given a stimulus to 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane in the East Indies, and the 
import of J8iu exceeded all expectation, being 1,066,032 
rwt., or above 53,000 tons. A lefercnce to tho table given 
above will show the great increase which has taken place in 
tho imports from this quarter since 1837. The supply from 
the Mauritius increased to 705.385 cwt., which was also a 
larger quantity than had ev*er been received from that 
colony. The scarcity of 1840 was so great that 2316 
cwt. of foreign sugar were entered for home consump- 
tion, paying a duty of 63^., or 39^. the cwt. more than sugar 
from British possessions. Out of 2316 cwt. thus admitted, 
15 i3 cwt. were from Brazil, 419 from Java, 2S9 from Cuba, 
;uid small quantities from Siam, tho Philippines, &c. Tlio 
(jiuiutity of foreign sugar in bond was about equal to the 
dclicieiicy in British plantation sugar, but tho greater part 
was excluded by the high dilTercntiaL duty. Brazilian muscu- 
vado was at this time worth from 2Qs, to 22s. in bond, of e(|ual 
quality with British at 54cV. and 56s. also in bond ; Brazilian | 
white sugars were 24^. to 26^., similar in quality to white 
sugars from British possessions at 62s. and 6G4\ The sugar 
of Brazil, Cuba, and other foreign countries is ohielly ex- 
ported to the Continent, where the price is on an average 
IVtim 10^. to 20.V. the cwt. lower than in this country. In the 
7 j'o forma tariff appended to the Report on the InqKirt 
Duties, it was proposed to reduce the duly on foreign sugar 
from 63.9. lo3()5., East and West India sugar being reduced 
from 2 \s. to I5y. A reduction on British West India sugar 
would ho of no public advantage unless it was accompanied 
by an alteration of the duties on foreign sugar, 

lu 1841 the administration of Lord Melbourne proposed to 
alter the sugar duties, but, being unable to retain oflice, no- 
thing was done, and in the new tarifl‘(Apii), 1842) sugar is 
one of llio few articles whicli remains iiniouched. 

i'lie refining of sugar is not allowed in our colonics, but is 
an importaTit branch of industry which tho mol tier-country 
retains for her own advantage. Although foreign sugar is 
excluded from consumption by the high duties, it is allowed 
to 1)0 refined in bond fin* exportation, a drawback being 
paid, exceeding, it is said, the quantity of raw sugar ac- 
tually u^ed, which should bo in the proportion of 34 cwt. of 
raw to 20 c.wt. of refined. The quantity of sugar refined in 
bond is about 200,000 cwt, annually. In the )car ending 
25th June, 1840, the chief export of British refined sugar 
was— to Italy, 40,000 cwt. ; British North America, 37,000 
cwt. ; Turkey, 3O,O0o cwt. ; Russia, 20,000 cwl. ; Australian 
settlements, 1 1,000 cwt. ; British West Indies, 10,500 cwt. 
The sugar-refiner is at liberty to select the raw material from 
the markets of the world, when the article is intended 
for export, and so likewise is the exporter of raw su- 
gar. The piincipal foreign countries from which we 
inqjortod sugar in 18.38 were — Brazil, 197,510 cwt.; Cuba, 
165,022 cwt.; Philippine Islands, 144,109 cwt.; Java, 
55,105 cwt. ; Singapore, 31,964 cwt. ; besides small quan- 
tities from the Foreign West Indies, China, and Siam. The 
total import of foreign sugor in 1840 was 805,000 cwt., and 
in 1841,806,500 cwt., all of which, with the trifling ex- 
ceptions shown in the table given above, was Olther exported 
or refined. 

SUHLA', or SUHL, is a thriving manufacturing town, 
tho capital of the circle of Henneberg, in the Prussian pro- 
vince of Saxony, situated in a romantic valley on the river- 
Aue or Lautcr,in the forest of Thiiringen, in 60® .S5'N. lat. 
and 10® 40' E, long. [Thurinoerwald.] It is a wel^ 
builtopen town, entirely surrounded with forests. It consists 
of aljoul one thousand houses,wi(lr four churches, three hos- 
pitals and poor-houses, an orphan aavlinn, several schools, and 
other public institutions. The population is 7500. The inha- 
bitants are employed in two great branches of manufacture; 
1st. that of dimity and ticking.which employs between .500 and 


600 looms, and produces 70,000 pieces of dimity in a yea:, be- 
sides ticking; 2nd, that of fire-arms, sword-blades, bayonet^, 
and ramrods, which requires annually 7000 rwt. of iron and 
steel, whicli is supplied by nine forges in the neighboiirhoud 
of iho town. In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and sovcntcenlh 
centuries this was the only place in Gennany where arms 
were manufactured. Tho walnut-tree for tho muskot-slocks 
is obtained from Bavaria. Tho inhabitants likewise manu- 
fiicture fine steel articles, .especially surgical insfruiuents, 
and almost every other article of steel or iron, (llasscd ; 
Cannabich: Stein.) 

SUIIM, PETER FREPERIK, one of the most learne d 
and industrious writers that Denmark has produced, was the 
son of Admiral Suhra, ami was born at Copenhagen, October 
18lh, 1728. Such was liis extraordinary application to 
study, that he is said to have read not only the etnef cla.‘»sic 
I authors, but other works to the amount of about fifteen liun- 
dred volumes, in his father's library at Plesseu, when he was 
not more than sixteen — a report no doubt greatly exag- 
gerated. Ill 1746 he entered the university of Oopeiihageii, 
and, in complianco with his father's wishes, studied juris- 
prudence; but though ho received, two years afterwiards, 
an appointment in the supreme court of justice at Copeu- 
hagen, and though the most brilliant career both at the bur 
and in public affairs opened itself to him, ho soon renounced 
it, devoting himself entirely to his literary pursuits, more 
especially to tho study of northern history and anliqiiilies. 
In order to acquire authentic information and materials re- 
lative to these sulijects, lio not only visited Norway in 1751, 
but roinained there till I 765, when he returned to (;opon- 
hagen, where he continued to reside until liis death. 

Shortly after his return he began to publish the fruits of 
his laborious researches in a succession of historical works, 
all relating to Northoin and Gothic annals, niytlidlogy, amt 
archaeology, and no less reiniirkahlo for the vast crndiliou 
displayed in them, than for the prodigious litciavy industiy 
of which they are a inimuinont. One of the most valiialdo 
of them is that entitled ‘Odin, or llie Mythology of Norilicni 
Poganism,’ ^7"!. Ilis ‘Critical History of Denmark,’ 4 
volb. 4to., 1774-si, and his ‘ History of DcimiiirU,’ 7 vols, 
1782, 8ic*., likewise a fiord a mass of information relative to 
the more obbciiro periods and antiquities of that and the 
other count lies of Scandinavia. His industry with his own 
pen was equalled only by the munificence with which h^ 
patronised similar undertakings. He causcjl, fi>r iiistanrc, 
the two last, volumes of the ‘Sciiptores Reruin Daiiicariim' 
to 1)0 printed at his own expense; and boro llie cost of pub- 
lishing iho Islandic ‘ LandnamaboU/ &o., and tlic edition of 
the ‘ Annales Abulfcdic/ by Adler, 5 vols., 1789-9 1. 

In addition to his various and vast labours as an historian, 
Suhm distinguished himself also in several other branches 
of literature, including poetry. His * Idyls,’ indeed, iilihoiigli 
not without merit, have little iutorest at the present day ; 
but his prose ‘Tales' founded upon northern legends and 
traditions aro deservedly popular, and entitle him to be 
considered the originator of tliat species of historical fiction, 
which has since been brought to perfection by Scott. TIu se 
and his other miscellaneous productions form the collection 
of his ‘ Samlade Skrifter,’ in 16 \ols., 1788-99. 

Suhm not only formed at great expense a most valuable 
collection of books, amounting to upwards of one hundred 
thousand volumes, but freely opened it to Iho public, libra- 
rians and attendants being kept by him for that purpose; 
and he continued to augment it — appropriating to that pur- 
pose the yearly sum of 5000 dollars — until lie consented 
that it should bo incorporated with the royal library, in 
1796, on conditions which sufficiently attest that noble- 
minded disinterestedness which* aAer literary enthusiasm, 
formed the leading trait of his character. His death, whicli 
was OQoasioned by sout, took place on the 7th SoplembcM*, 
1798. (Eicbbom, lissrMcMs der Litteratur.) 

SUICER (SCHWEITZER), JOHN CASPAR, or 
CASPAR, was born at Ztirioh in 1620, and after studying 
at Montaubaq, returned to Switzerland, and became tlie 
' pastor of a country commune in 164.3. In 1660 ho became 
professor of Hebt'ew and Greek in the University of Zurich, 
and devoted himself especially to tho Ktudy of tho Greek 
fatfaors. He resigned his chair in 1.683, and died on the 
29th of December, 1684. 

His chief work, the reputation of which is still groat, was 
hie ‘ Thesaurus Ecclesiasticiis, e Palribns Graeois, evdino 
alphabetico, exhibens quaeounque Phrases, Hit us. Dogmata, 
Haerescs, et hujusmotli alia hue spectant,' Amst., 1682, 
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2 vols. fol.; best edition, Amst., 1728, 2 vols. fol., with a 
suppleniont by his son. He is said lo have been cn«ragcd 
upon tliis work for twenty ycais. 

iSuicer wrote throe other works, on the Niecno Creerl and 
other points of Oriental church history, besides a Greek 
Syntax and a Greek and Latin Lexicon. 

iSUICER, JOHN HENRY, son of tho above, was born 
at Ziirich on tho 6th of April, 1644, an^ received a learned 
od neat ion from his father, to whose profession ho also de- 
voted himself. After travelling over part of ‘Switzerland 
and Germany with a pupil, he was recalled to Zurich, and 
received an appointment to the gymnasium of that town. 
In IGH.j he siuuwiedod his father in his professorship, and in 
1700 ho was appointed lo the chair of theology in tho Uni- 
\or.'>ity of Heidelberg, but fell ill shortly after his arrival in 
that town, and died Ihoro on the 2.lrd of September, 1705. 

lie:>ules tho Notes to his father’s * Thesaurus,* he wrote, 
1, ‘Compendium Physicae x\i*Utotelico-CartesiHnae,’ Amst., 

1 6s j ; B;llo, tool ; 1 2mo. ; 2, * A Coinmontury on the Enisllo 
of Paul to the Colo.ssians,’ Ziirich, 1699, 4to., to which are 
inMed, in the same volume, three discourses, ‘ De Fortunis 
Ciiaeciae Antiquae,' * Du Graecia Christiana,’ and ‘ De in- 
tc-njis Ecclesiae rcforinalaoTerroribus 3, ‘ Spevimen Com- 
inonturii jn Kpi&lolam ad Ephesios,’ in the ‘ Miscellanea 
Diiihbergensia'.* 

.1. ll. Suiccr is som(diraes confimnded with an ancestor 
of ibo same name, who wrote ‘ Chronologia Helvetica, res 
Hclvcliorum lul nostra usque tempura com plectens,* 
Hanan, 1607, 4lo.; reprinted in 1735, Ln the ‘Thesaurus 
Helvcticus* of Fueslin. Ho places the foundation of Zurich 
111 \ M. I'lso, hut he is a trustworthy historian of modern 
times. He also wrote a history of Switzerland down to the 
)C}ii‘ 1532, which is prcsscrved in MS. in various libraries. 
(.Life t\f J. //. Sw/ccr, by .L R. VVollf, Ziiiich, 1743; Bio- 
raphiii I ‘ttiL'crseUfi.) 

SUICIDE is the term usually applied both to the act of 
self df'struction and to him who commits it. Of the many 
views in which it may be considered, that is at once the most 
definite and the most important in which it is veguuded as a 
subject of medical iiuestigation. It will tliordbre be adopted 
in the present aiticle. 

In tins view the most important distinctions among cases 
of suicide are founded on the circumstances which lead lo Us 
commission; and of the.^o thero arc two chief classes: in 
one, a inaii is led lo disregard hts life fur the sake of sumo* 
thing for whu‘h Ins death is necessary ; in the other, he isde- 
pre.-Nod bv an evil more intolerable than tho act of dying. But 
uhiilievtu* of these be the motive, it may not in two dilVerent 
w’ay\s, and the suicide maybe, as M-Esquirol has said, either 
acute and involnniury, or chronic and prepense. Or, again, 
.suicides of all kinds may be divided (and this is probably 
the most practical method) according lo the condition of the 
mind which has preceded the act, and which in each case 
constitutes the disposition to self-destruction. 

In many cases this disposition is only u part of tho general 
perserMon of the judgment in complete insanity: it thus 
exists III certain inuiiiaos in combination with many other 
signs of a diseased mind. Some arc merely melancholy ; 
somo arc carried on by illusions which lead them, as if un- 
intentionally, to suicide; sumo have sensations which they 
imagine may bo cured by such violence as proves fata) ; 
some are driven to tho act by commands which thc*y imagine 
they have received; some destroy themselves at the coni- 
nienceincnt of insuuityi when they are conscious of the mu- 
lady winch threatens them; others, in their oonvalesceiKHi. in 
horror at the excesses which they have committed, or at the 
unne thought of having been deranged. | 

There are also cases of monomania in which almost the | 
only indication of insanity is tho desire for self-destruction, | 
excited by an illusion respocling some inelanoholy event, or 
by some fancied command, ^here is a pijculiar and very 
lerriblo variety of this monomania, in which the desire for 
dohlruction leads the patient to take the Uves of others, 
against whom ho bears no ill-will, before he attempts his 
own. Many instances of this homicidal monomania, as it is 
called, arc recorded ; and only recently (March, 1 842) one of 
the worst examples of it has occurred in London, a man 
murdering throe of his children and himself, in circumstances 
which could leave no doubt of his insanity, 

'riicro are conditions of tho mind which are not called 
insanity (in the ordinary acceptation of the term), but which 
do not less strongly predispose to suicide. Such is cspeciuliy 
that named enmU or twdiMn vitof^ for which, though it is 


thought by forcignerR lo he so common in Kng.and, that 
Saiivages has called it ‘ melancholia A ngln-a,’ we Iwne in 
our language no terra except the very inexpressixe one, 
splern. Many circumstances give rise to this stale of uiuid. 
It occurs someliiuos in young persons who grow sad, wiilm 
passive anxiety for some object, they hardly know what ; who 
complain that they are useless in the world, or not cared for, 
and slowly pine away or destroy Ihemhelves. But more 
commonly it is the consequence of a want of uccupiUion, m 
of a sudden transition from a state of active exeiiion in bu- 
siness or 111 pleasure, to one of volunlaiT or compelled repohe ; 
or it results from the ditficulty \ifliicn those who have long 
lived in the excitement of frivolous pursuits find in main- 
taining it by new objects of desire. 

The stale of the hypochondriac, though of .^orncwhal the 
same kind, is less dangerous. He is pcrsnnded indeed I'liut 
his sufferings arc irremediable, and tliat death would be a 
grout relief to him; he even often talks of comimiting 
suicide; but he is as irresolute in the use of the means of 
deatli, as he is anxious in the use of those of prolonging hie; 
and if he do at last, after repealed postponements, attompt 
to destroy himself, the attempt is generally, through want 
of determination, abortive, and ho again sinks into the .same 
despondency and inactivity. 

Ill all these ca.ses tho suicide is of the chronic or prepense 
kind ; and in all, tho condition of mind which precedes it is 
connected with a perversion of the judgment so obvious, 
that no reasonable person could hesitate to regard it as in- 
sainiy. ^Yha1ever ingenuity of plan may have been .shown 
ill the preparation for tho act, 'fbry few persona would deny 
that, under similar external circumslaneea. it would not 
have been committed by a sane man; and this is true of 
the great majority of prepense suicides in the present d.iy. 

Ill the acute or involuntary suicides, the predispoMug con- 
dition of tho mind is the result of cinnimsiances whicii act 
rapidly, and pervert a judgment which, before I heir occur- 
rence, might be deemed sound. Suicides of this kind aie 
probably less frequent than tlibse of (he i>rei'ediiig ; but 
they are usually more shocking, and attract more atlention : 
they are especially common in large towns, or whereicr men 
pursue great objects ot great ha7iards. For instance, a lo.'ss 
of money or of honour, the failure of an ainbiiious enicr- 
priae, jealousy, and many nllUcling events, are enough at 
once to deprive a man of tender sensibility of the power i*f 
just rcfloclioiv, and to make him think that death is not m; 
bad as the misery which he must undergo. On tho spur 
of tho moment of anguish he destroys himself. Similar 
circumstances impel a man of colder temperament t'r of a 
braver disposition more slowly to the same end. Tlie one 
may for a time endure passively his disgrace ; the other may 
have courage at first lo bear up against it; but at longili 
Ibe judgment is in both alike perverted, and the s.imo state 
of mind is produced which urges others to immediate self- 
dcbt ruction, 

r^astiy, there are examples in which suicide is committed 
with perfect coolness, being adopted, after duo deliberation, 
as the most judicious course which, in the circumstances 
of the case, and as far as the knowledge of tlio individual 
enabled him to judge, could be followed. Siicli are many 
of the cases ill vvhicli men, finding themselves ntilicied with 
incurable and painful diaease.s, have shortened llml which 
they htdieved would bo a miserable life; and of the same 
class are the suicules committed in accordance with nalitmal 
custom, or superstiiion, or iVoni patriotic motives. The 
of this class ore not proper subjects for medical coin-idoia- 
tion, for in these there is no disorder of the mind. Tho net 
is committed either without deliberation, in obedience to 
custom or authority; or, when deliberation is used, the con- 
clusion is only the necessary result of the ermr in the preniise.s. 

BUch are the stales of mind which most commonly pre- 
dispose to suicide and the cimumstanees which produce 
thorn. Tho character of the act itself usually corresponds 
closely witli that of the mind by which it is urged. By those 
whd commit it after deliberation, the means employed aio 
almost always successful : so they are wnen men who Jiavc 
endured alHiction for some time, at last ^ink under it. But 
when suicide is attempted under the sudden impulse of tho 
fear of disgrace, the endeavour is often ahortivc ; tlic means 
chosen are insufficient, cff they are awkwardly emplovod; 
and it de.scrvcs notico, that tho attempt generally Rconis to 
be the acme of the frenzy: for if it be urisucee.ssful, it is 
very rarely repeated, and often he who has made it, in the 
next minute seeks assistance and bitterly repents his lolly 
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There are other circumutanccs of which the inflaciice in 
])roilucnig the disposition to suiciilc is less obvious, and is 
deteeled only by a statistical comparison of the number and 
characteis of the suicides committed under their intlucnce 
and beyond it. Such are the varieties of climate, of habits 
of life, of ajfc, &c., on all of which reports, more or less ac- 
curate, have furnished useful information. 

The names of the following countries arc placed in the 
order of the respective proportions of suicides to the popu- 
lation:— the United States, England, Prussia, France, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, Spain. 

It is a generally-received opinion that cold foggy climates 
fiivour the ^evclopmorit of llic suicidal disposition ; but 
in Holland, the climate of which is very similar to that of 
Groat Britain, the proportion of suicides is lower tlian in 
any of the countries just enumerated ; and that many cir- 
cumstances are capable of counterbalancing whatever in- 
lluence climate may have, is proved by the number of suicides 
in the same country having varied considerably in different 
periods. 

In accordance with the same general opinion, it is com- 
monly said that suicides are more frequent in the latter part 
of the autumn than in any other season ; but the kind of 
weather which is most favourable to the suicidal dispo- 
sition is that of long-continued heat and drought. Of 
1131 suicides committed at Berlin, Hamburg, Westminster, 
and Paris, there were, in the first quarter of tlio year, ‘237 ; 
during the second, 299 ; during the third, 330 ; and, during 
the fourth, 260. A similar influence of the spring and 
summer weather in favouiing the disposition to suicide is 
proved by the statistics of M. Esquivol at the Salpetrievc, 
and by those of M. Prevost, who found that of 133 suicides 
committed in Geneva in ten 'years, the number in each 
iiiotilli was as follows: — ^April 19, June 17, August 17, July 
K), October 14, May 13, March 10, November 9, September 
0, January 5, February 5, December 3, From the rotnrns 
of coroners’ jn()uests in Westminster {Joui'iial of the Sta- 
fisftcul Soriety, vol, i.) it appears that in the first quarters 
of twcnly-livc years there were 169 .suicides, in the second 
Is-2, 111 the third 159, and in the fourth 146. The greatest 
numbers occurred in June, July, and March. From all 
these facts there can be no doubt that spring and summer 
have a worse influence on the suicidal disposition ^than 
cither autumn or winter. 

The tendency to suicide varies greatly among persons of 
diirerent stations and occupations. In a recent letter from 
Mr. Farr to the registrar-general, this tendency is shown to 
ho ‘ least among persons who carry on occupations out of 
door.s, and greatest among artisans who are weakly from 
birth, arc confined in-doois, have their rest disturbed, or 
luive little muscular exercise.’ Tho proportion of annual 
suicides among masons, carpentcr.s, and butchers, for ex- 
ample, is r33 to 10,000; and among tailors, shoemakers, 
and bakers, 7'43 to 10,000; and, in general, ' the tendency 
to suicide is twice as great among artisans as it is among 
labourcis.’ It is not proved that education has, as many 
have asserted, a tendency to increase the'numbcr of sui- 
<‘i(!cs ; its influence in this respect. is not at all discernible. 
Ncitlier does the stale of poverty or wealth seem to have 
any material influence ; but what all returns agree in proving 
IS, ihat among the inhabitants of large cities and their 
neighbourhoods, suicides are much more frequent than 
among those who livo in the rural districts. M, Guerry 
has shown iStatiati quo Morale de la France) that the fro- 
qiicncy of suicides in Fiance legtdarly decreases as the dis- 
tance from Paris increases, and that this rule holds true of 
all Ihu deparlmcnls except that in which Marseille is situ- 
ated, for this town has the same intlucnce in exciting the 
dispo.'sition to suioido whicli Paris lias. Similar results were 
obtained by Prevost from statistics collected at Genova, and 
they are completely conflrmed by general observation in 
England,|lhongh. from commerce and pleasure being less cen- 
tralised in our mclropolis than thoy are in those of most con- 
tinental kingdoms, the difference is not so easily discerniblp. 
. The tendency to suicide is much moro frequent among 
men than among women. By the Westminster Kelurn, 
already quoted, it is shown that in twonty-flvo years 47b 
males and 178 females destroyed themselves:' the proper-* 
tion tlicreforo is as 73 to 27. Nearly the same proportion 
was observed byM. Prevost in the suicides in Geneva; and 
M. Ksquirol, comparing the results of several tables, says 
the proportion may be stated generally us three males to 
imc femak*. 


Thoro is suflicient reason to believe tliat in tho married 
slate the disposition to suicide is less than in single life. 
Some difference in this respect however is noticed by M. 
Prevost between the sexes ; for he found that though the 
number of suicides among married men was less llian that 
among single men, the proportion among married and sin- 
gle women was just the reverse. 

The following table will show at once the variations in the 
disposition to suicide at different periods of life. Tlio first 
column indicate.s the ages ; the five next columns show iiow 
many suicides, in e^cry thousand that are committed in 
each of four different places, arc committed by persons of 
those several ages ; and the last column show’s the propor- 
tion of persons of each of those ages in every thousand of the 
whole population, exclusive ofcliddreri under ten years old. 


.^{fo. ncrilii. 

r.uis. 

ny Iiy 

lri(‘»x*. 

iji'ncva. 

loim oi iio|. 
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1 0 to *20 years 

224 

61 

68 

Ml 

51 

312 

20 to 30 „ 

251 

263 

51 

2'* 2 
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30 to 40 „ 

96 
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94 

272 

t 
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40 to 50 „ 

156 
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18S 

237 
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136 

50 to 60 „ 
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161 

256 

66 

100 

60 to 70 „ 

77 
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2S5. 

46 

j 
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70 to 60 „ 

41 

35 
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16 

} 221 

.30 

60 and upwards 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Li 


— 
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— 
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1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 
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It thus appears that tho disposition is greatest between ilie 
ages of 2€ and 30, both absolutely and relalivcly to ilu* 
whole number of persons living at those ages. 

Under Ihe head of Paris in the preceding table the mii- 
cides live arranged according to the means by wliit li ll.f y 
were perpetrated. Many returns ba\e been iiride to il<‘- 
tenninc tlic proportion in wliicli each inelhod of i>eir- 
destructioii is employed in different jdaccs ; but they are oi 
little value, for il seems to be dclerniined by the opporin- 
nities most conveniently afforded in different situations, and 
by the fashion (if one may so speak) wliicli exists at paiti- 
cular times for ono method or another. In tlio neighbour- 
hood of lakes and rivers or canals, for example, drow ninpc 
always the most frequent method of self-dostruclion ; m 
places moro remote from large quantities of water, hangiiig 
or shooting. 

From the various degrees of force with which the ])io- 
ceding circumstances operate, and from the inthicncc nf 
others which are not separately capable of being appieei- 
ated, it results that the proportion of suicides in diifercnt. 
countries, and in tho same country at different times, varies 
widely. , Tho following calculations will show pretty accu- 
rately tho degrees of difference : — in Westminster, tlie pro- 
portion of suicides annually, between 1832 and 1836, was 1 
to every 6379 of the population ; in Ivondon Iho piopoiiion 
is in general ns 1*33 to 10,000, in those who follow hard 
labour out of doors ; as 7*43 to lt),00U in those who pursue 
sedentary occupations; and as 4 to 10,000 among paupci^ 
Tho number of persons who arc known to commit suicide m 
England amounts to about 1000 annually; and besides iIicm? 
there are many who, being found drowned, without any 
evidence whether their deatlis were accidental or iiiU n- 
tional, are not returned among the cases of suicide. Ao- 
coi'ding loM. Quetclet, the proportion of suicides aiiniiariy 
is, in — 

Russia , • 1 to 49,182 inhabiiant.s. 

Austria . . 1 to 20,900 „ 

France . . 1 to 18,000 

Stale of Pounsylviinia 1 to 15,875 „ 

Prussia . . 1 to 14,404 „ 

City of Baltimore 1 to 13,656 „ 

Boston . . 1 to' 12,500 „ 

New York. ' . 1 to 7,797 „ 

In and around Paris tho suicides between — 

1917 and 1825 were 1 in 2*400 inhabitaiils. 

Berlin , 1813 and 1822 „ 1 in 2,941 

Geneva. 1820 and ISJfO „ 1 in 3,985 „ 

London . . . . 1 in 5,000 „ 

In Paris the average annual number of suicides was,— 
From 1817 to 1821 . .346 or 1 in 1.971 inhabitants. 

From 18‘22 to 1626 . 397 or 1 in 2,012 „ 

From 1829 to 1833 . 465 or 1 in 1,66,5 

In 1835 tliero were 574 suicides. ^ 

In Pans therefore there appears to havo been a regular 
increase in the number of suicides from 1622 to 1834; hut 
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in England there is no reason to believe that a similar 
augmentation has taken place. From the Westminster 
return already quoted, it appears indeed that the annual 
average number of suicides there has increased, but their 
increase has not been in a proportion corresponding to that 
of the population. Thus, dividing the lime into periods of 
five yours, the average annual number of suicides was — 
From 1812 to 1816 . . 25*8 

.. 1817 to 1821 . . 20-2 

M 1822 to 1826 . . 23‘S 

„ J827 to 1831 . . 29-8 

n 1832 to 1836 . • 31*6 


But comparing these numbers with those of the popula< 
tion at tho census immediately preceding each of three 
(|uinqiicnnial periods, it appears tnat the proportion of the 
number of suicides to that of the population was — 

After 1811 . , . 1 in 6232 

1821 . • . 1 in 7623 

1831 . . . 1 in 6372 

From what has now been said of tho variety of causes 
which may engender or encourage tho disposition to suicide, 
it must be manifest that no general account can bo given 
of the morbid conditions of the body, or of the brain, which 
accompany the mental disturbance. Many facts. relating to 
this part of the subject have been related ; but as yet they 
arc unconnected by any generalization. We may therefore 
proceed at once from the causes to the treatment of the sui- 
cidal disposition. 

Here also what has been said of tho one’ may serve for a 
guide to the knowledge of the other. With respect to the 
ireatiuent of those among the insane who exhibit a tendency 
to sell-destruction, there can be no other deviation from the 
ordinary treatment of insanity than that which consists in 
the careful removal fiom them of all means by which their 
ititoiitions may be accomplished. Both for these and for 
tlio^e who show no other sign of insanity than their desire 
for death, the most successful remedy is the giving full 
occupation for the time: this is indeed essential to the 
safety of all who show any disposition to suicide. Tho occu- 
pation moi cover .should be one which will carry tho mind as 
far ns possible from tho subjects on which it is, morbidly 
sensitive, or on which it has been accustomed to dwell too 
intently. Above all, a persofn suspected of an intention to 
commit suicide should be kept carefully from the contem- 
plation of histories of self*debiructioii. Numerous instances 
iiave proved lliat the tendency to imitate the acts of others 
operates as forcibly in producing suicides as in encouraging 
the most trivial fashion. Only last winter (1841) there was 
in London a kind of epidemic mania by which persons, ex- 
hibiting no other signs of insanity and urged by no strong 
motive of despair, felt irresistibly impelled to attempt to 
drown themselves, especially by jumping off tho bridges into 
the Thames. Scarcely a night passed without one or more 
such occurrences, till tho same remedy was applied which had 
in many similar instances of epidemic suicidal mania proved 
successful. All who wore brought before tho magistrates 
charged with attempts to drown themselves were punished 
by a short imprisonment ; and within a few days after it 
became known that this plan was being followed, the epide- 
mic ceased. In other instances it has been found that the 
horror of being disgraced after death has been sufiicient to 
deter men from imitating others in the commission of sui- 
cide. For all cases of imitative suicide therefore there is 
11 plain preventive means which should never be neglected; 
and tho fact which the histories of those epidemics furnish, 
namely, that the fear of being disgraced after death operates 
forcibly in deterring men from suicide, is o sufficient proof 
of the imprudence of the opinion which regards suicide as 
affording by itself sufficient evidence of tlie insanity and 
irresponsibility of those who commit it. If it be desirable 
to diminish the number of suicides, the practical rule should 
be to place suicides and homicides on the same level ; and 
not to remit the appropriate punishment for cither except on 
the clearest proof of such insanity as renders a man by 
common consent irresponsible. 

SUICIDE is death caused by the act, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, of the party dying. 

A rescript of Hadrian expressly directed that those soldiers 
who, either from impatience of pain, from disgust of life, 
from disease, from madness, from dread of infamy or dis- 
grace, had wounded themselves or otherwise attempted to 
put a period to their existence, should only bo punished 
with ignominia 49, tit. 16, s. 6, * De Re Militari*); 

P. C., No. 1453. 


but the attempt of a .soldier at self-destruction on other 
grounds was a capiial ulleiiro; and those who, being under 
prosecution for heinous uffoiiccs, or being taken in ihe eom- 
missioii of a great crime, put an end to their existence f»om 
fear of punishment, forfeited all their property to the Fiscus. 
{Dig.% 48, lit. 21, s. 3.) Suicide was not uncommon among 
the Komans in tho later republican period ; and it became 
very common under the emperors, as ^\e sec from the 
examples in Tacitus, and in the younger Pliny, who inen- 
tions the case of Orellius Rufus {Ep.\ 12), Silius Italu us 
(iii. 7), Arria (lii. 16), and the woman (vi. 24) who succeeded 
in persuading her husband, who was labouring under an in- 
curable disease, to throw himself, tied to her, into a lake. 
[SiLiua Italicus.] Except in the cases mentioned in tho 
two titles of the ‘Digest* above cited, suicide was not for- 
bidden by the Roman la\/; nor was it discountenanced by 
public opinion. 

Voluntary suicide, by the law of England, is a crime ; and 
every suickle is presumed to be voluniary until the contrary 

made apparent. This crime is called self-murder and 
felonia dc se (selffelony), neither of which terms is calcu- 
lated to convey a correct notion of the legal character of 
this oflenco, or of the mode in which it is punished. 

A felo de so (self-felon) is a person who, being ofyears of 
discretion and in his senses, destroys his own life, cither 
intending to do so, or intending to do some other act of a 
character both unlawful and malicious; as if, in attempting 
to kill anotirer, under circumstances which would ha\c ren- 
dered such killing either murder or manslaughter, a gun 
bursts in the. assailant’s hand, or he runs upon a knifo 
casually in the hand of the person whom he intended to 
kill. Death occasioned by falling upon a knife held up in 
his defence by the party assaulted, would not be suicide by 
the assailant,, but justifiable homicide by tho party assaulied. 
[Murdkr.] But in no case is self-folony considered to bo 
committed if death do not ensue within a year and a day of 
the blow or injury; or, in other words, if a whole year inter- 
vene between the day on which the blow, &c. is given, and 
the day on which death takes place. 

The legal effect of a self felony is a forfeiture to the 
crown of ml the personal property which the parly had at the 
time ho committed the act by which the. death was caused, 
including debts due to him, but though the crime is called 
felony, it was never attended with foiTeiture of freehold, and 
never worked any corruption of blood. It appears however 
that formerly the crown was entitled to the year, day, and 
waste of the freehold lands of a sclf-fclon ; us we find that 
in 1289 the widow of Aubrey or Albert (Alberici) de Wyie- 
lesbury gave 30Uf. to the king (Edw. I.) to have ail tho 
goods and chattels of her husband, * a felon by drowning 
himself,’ saving to the king the year, day, and waste of 
Aubrey’s lands and tenements. (2 Madox, Exch,, 347.) 

The fact that a self-felony has been committed is ascer- 
tained by an inquest or inquisition taken before the coroner 
or other officer having authority to hold inquests, upon 
view of the dead body, and examination of witnesses in 
the presence of a jury, summoned, as in other cases, to in- 
quire into the cause of a sudden or violent death. [Co- 
roner] 

Where a self-felony is found by the inquisition, the jury 
ought also to inquire and find whether the party hud any, 
and, if any, what goods and chattels at the time when the 
felony was committed. But an omission in this respect may 
be supplied by an iiK^uisition taken by the sheriff under a 
writ De melius inquirendo, or * further inquiry.’ Tho pro- 
perty in the self-felon's good^, upon being found in either 
of these modes, is vested in tho crown with relation to the 
time of the felony, so as to make any intermediate dealing 
with the property void as against the crown. 

if any part of the goods happen to be in the possession 
of a person who refuses to deliver them up, or if any debtor 
refuse to pay to the crown the amount owing firom him to 
tho self-folon, a personal information, in the nature of nn 
action of trover, in the one case, and of debt in the other, is 
exhibited against him, generally in the Exchequer. (Mann., 
Exck, Pract, Pevmue Branth ) 

Tho crown takes the property of the self- felon subject to 
no liability in respect of his debts or engagement.s. Upon 
a memorial presented 1o the treasury by "a creditor of the 
deceased, a warrant under the sign-manual is however 
generally obtained, authorising the ecclesiastical court to 
grant letters of administration to such creditor, who, upon 
such grant being made, acouircs the ordinary rights, and 
® VoL. XXlII,-2 1 
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becomes subject to the ordinary liabilities of a personal pronounced, it shall, as fur as it is feasible, be executed, due 
representative. regard being had to decency and propriety, on the dead 

It was formerly usual for the crown to make grants to its body. Besides which, the body of a criminal who cunimils 
sei*vants and tavouriles of the property arising from these self-murder to escape the execution of a sentence pronounced 
and other forfeitures. These grants were either of parti- against him is to be buried at night by the common cxecu- 
cular forfeitiires,or of forfeitures accruing within a particular tioner, at the usual place of execution for cnminals. The 
district. Grants of the latter description were usually made Austrian code simply provides that the body of a self-niur- 
in fee simple, and many such grants are still in force in dercr shall be buried by the officers of justice, but not in a 
various parts of England. An act was passed in 1693 (4 & churchyard or other place of common interment. 

5 W. and M., c. 22) to relieve such narties from the iie- SU'lDiK, Swine; SuSy Linn.; a family of PachvdkR' 

cessity of litigating their rights with Ine crown whenever a mata of high importance to man for economical puipust**;. 
forfeiture oecurred, by directing that, after the inrolment of The swine have on each foot two largo principal toes shod 
such grants in the court of King’s Bench, no process should with stout hoofs, and two lateral toes which are much 
be i.<)sue(l on the part of the crown to question the right of shorter and hardly touch the earth. The incisor tcclh are 
tlie grantees. variable in number, but tho lower incisors are all levelled 

The finding of the jury is not conclusive either as to the forwards. The canines are projected from the niouih uiid 
fact of self-felony or as to the property of the deceased; recurved upwards. Tho muzzle is terminated by a trun- 
and all persons interested in controverting any part of the rated snout fitted for turning up the ground, and the 
finding may plead to the inquisition, and contest its sufficiency stotnach is but little divided, 
by a demurrer, or deny its truth by a traverse. Tbe issues. Organization. 

of law or of fact, raised upon such pleadings, are disposed of Cuvier remarks that tho skull of a hog is 

as m other cases. [Pleading.] nearly a quadrangular pyramid, tho palatine suifhco ol 

Formerly coroners returned their inquests into the court which is almost pcr|)endicular to the base, rcprcscutcil 
of King’s Bench, in order that process might issue against by the occiput. The nasal hones occupy the upper pail 
those who made seizures, set up claims, or withheld pro- of the muzzle; their base is slightly widened; the oilier 
perty or ddbts in derogation of tbe rights of the crown, extremity advances a little pointedly above the nasal uper- 
{Ri’X V. Sutton, 1 Saunders, 270.) Since tbe passing of 4 lure. The intermaxillaries ascend rather obliquely to one- 

6 5 W. & M., c. 22, that practice has been discontinued; third of the length of the nasal hones, and cairy at then 

and the course now is, that any party who considers himself extremity the peculiar bone which supports the snout. Tlic 
aggrieved by the finding of the iJbrdnev’s jury obtains a writ orbit is round, and well defined (conic ) by an advance of ihc, 
of Certiorari from the court of King's Bench, by which frontal and the two post-orbital apopli^se.s the portion 
the coroner is required to return the inquisition. The formed by the frontal especially is well marked. Bel worn 
return being made, if the court, upon inspection of the in- the two it is nearly the sixth of a circle, not closed. 'I'lie 
quisitioii, see clearly that it cannot be supported, in con- frontals descend in front of the orbit more than a fuiu'lh ot 
sequence of some legal defect, they Will quash it without the length of the muzzlo before they encounter iheiui^al 
putting the party to the expense of a demurrer. If however bones. Tlie lachrymal bone occupies a rather large rliom- 
ihe inquisition lie good in substance, tbe coroner may be boidul space upon the cheek. The two lachrymal Tu>l( h ;in: 
ordered to amend defects in form. pierced, the upper one on tho border itself, the other a litiU* 

Involuntary suicide is where death is occasioned by the in front of the border of the orbit. In the orbit, tho ho lu v- 
act of the party, either without an actual intention of de- mal descends to tho upper border of the vault of iho ‘^uh 
stroying life or of committing any other wilful malicious orbital cabal. The jugal bone is uriiculatcd to the whole 
act, or without the legal capacity of intending to do so. The width of the lachrymal hone. It is elevated, and the sutuu- 
first class of cases may be established by showing that the with the temporal bone behind the post-oibital apophysi* 
act was done with some other intention. The practical descends at first, and afterwards becomes hoiizontal. Tin; 
difficulty generally arises upon the second class. Neither zygomatic apophysis of tho temporal bone ascends a hi lie, 
self- felony nor any other crime can be committed by a child and rises to a point backwards above the auditory meatus, 
who has not attained years of discretion ; nor can it be com- The temple is well marked by a parietal crest, w Inch s^ocs to 
mitlc'd by a per.son who, by disease or olhenvisc, has lost, or tho occipital without touching ii.s congener; so that Iht* 
has been prevented from acquiring, the faculty of discerning occiput is truncated squarely above, where it widens u little 
right front wrong. A tendency to self-destruction is com- Tbe palate is prolonged a little behind the origin of ilic 
mon in several species of insanity, and the connectidh be- zygomatic arches. The palatine bone advances no farther 
tween the morbid affection and the act of violence which than just before the last molar tooth. It is proloii^LMl a 
occasions death may often be very distinctly traced. It not little on each side, where it terminates in form of a tuhcidc 
imfrequently happens however that cases arise in which between the two pterygoid wings. It. ascends into the oibit. 
it is nearly impossible to determine whether the act i.s to bo showing nothing there but a process (langnctte) by no 
ascribed to a ^diseased state of the mental faculties, or to means large, which pushes forward into the intcrnrtl w alls 
passions which are not under the ordinary restraint. of the suborbiial canal. The internal pterygoid «p()ph>^(-!. 

At common law, which in this respect follows the canon are distinct from the body of the bone, high and nairow, 
law, a person found by inquest to be felo de se is considemd and terminated in a hook. The external apophyses at least 
as hauDg died in mortal sin; and his remains were formerly equal them, make one with the body of the bone, ami ab.o 
interred in tbe public highway without the rites of Christian terminate in a hook. In the temple the poiitci lor sphcrimd 
burial, and a stake was driven through the body: but by the. is nearly reduced to the anterior surface of the exleinr. 

4 Goo. IV., c, 52, the coroner or other officer by whom the pterygoid apophyses. It articulates itself wiih iho tcraporol 
inquest is held is required to give directions for the pri- bone, does not touch the frontal except with its point, and 
vale interment of the reiffains of any person against whom does not reach the parietal. Iho anterior part occupies 
a finding of felo de se shall behad, without any stake being most space there, and it permits nevertheless tho frontal 
driven through the body, in the churchyard or other burial- bone to descend in firont of it till it reaches the palatine, ami 
ground of tbe parish in which the remains of such person even to bend itself back to enter into the vault of tho sub- 
might by the laws or customs of England be interr^. if orbital canal between the maxillary and the palatine bones, 
the verdict of felo de se bad not been found; such inter- The temporal bone raises itself rather high in the temple, 
ment to bo made within twenty-four hours from the finding where its parietal suture curves downwards. It occupies a 
of the inquisition, and to take place within the hours of nine part of the occiput on each sldot and its suture comes in 
and twelve at night, without performance of any of the rites fixmt of the base of the mastoid apophysis, which is very 
of Christian burial. ^ long, very pointed, and entirely belonging to the occipital 

l]ho Code Pcual of France contains no legislation on the bone. The tympanic cavity (caisse) is a very projcciitig 
subject of suicide. Of the modern codes of wrmany, some tubercle, not to say pointed, in front of this apophysis. It 
adopt the silence of the French code, and others vary in receh^ a very long and very narrow auditory meatus, which 
their par^cular provisions. In the Bavarian and Saxon commences very high behind the posterior base of the arciule. 
codes suicide is not mentioned. The Prussian code forbids Its cavity is very small, and tlie whole of its a))parent vo- 
all mutilation of tbe dead body of a self-murderer under lume consists only of cellular osseous substance. The 
ordinary circumstances; but declares that it shall be buried glenoid facet is projecting and much wider than it w loiiir, 
without any marks of respect otherwise suitable to tbe rank between tbe arcade and the tympanic cavity, which last fs 
of the deceased ; and it directs that if any sentence has been early ossified in its convex portion, and seem^ to Cuvier to 
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l>elong to tho temporal Ixme, from which it is not separated 
even in the fiuotus, hut the petrous bono (rocher) is long dis- 
tinguisiiable : this last does nut appear externally. The two 
frontal bones unite together early, and the two parietals 
still earlier: there is no interparietal in those subjects which 
have seen the light. Tho suborbital hole is rather larget, 
above the fourth molar, nearly in the middle of the maxil- 
lary bone. Its canal opens widely in tho orbit, at the ordi- 
nary place. The lachrymal holes have been already noticed. 
Tlicro is below the orbital surface of the orbital bone a 
deep hollow without issue, the use of which was unknown to 
Cuvier. At the upper vault of the orbit is a suborbital 
hole, which conducts to an aperture pierced on the front. 
The orbital bole is near the suture with tho anterior sphe- 
noid. Tho analogous holes to the spheno- and pterygo- 
palatine bones are in the suborbital canal. The last enters 
ihe palate opposite the penultimate molar. The optic and 
spliono-orbitnl holes, are approximated as ordinarily, and 
rather lar^e. The oval aperture is separated by the whole 
external ])tervgoid apophysis, the direction of which is 
liansversal. It is common to tho sphenoid and temporal 
h()Hos, and is only separated by a small bony ridge from a 
large rarotidian liole, which answers in part to the internal 
snh» of the tympanic cavity. Under tho junction of the 
anterior sphenoid to the posterior is a double canal, which 
goes into the lliickiiess of the vomer. The posterior foramen 
hieoruui, the stylO'Ciastoidian, and iho condylodian are very 
much approximated near the mastoid apophysis. At the 
intoiior one may see that the frontal and sphenoidal sinuses 
fill* very much extended, and narrow the cerebral cavity a 
good dii.il. The first-named sinuses extend to tho occiput. 
Tho solla asconds nearly vertically to .sustain the optic nerves. 
The bony tontorium only exists on the sides, it does no more 
ihun pass upon the petrous bone. The ethmoidal fosset is 
very much sunk, of moderate size, divided by a very salient 
ciobt, and liddlod with numerous holes. Tlie ai-eu of tho 
iMvbuil ciuiiy is only half that of the cranium, us it appear^ 
oxtLMiially, "o much is it augmented by the great sinu&es 
wlrch exist even to the occiput. 

Dill'croiit Suidev oiler more or loss variations in the length 

of llu) hend. • 

'Pho Wild Boar {Sits Sd'ofa, Linn.) has the face longer 
and tho skull loss elevated; the domestic pig of Europe 
has the <;ranium slightly more elevated, and the face still 
siilliciently long ; tho Siamese pig has the face shorter, the 
ct aniiuii more convex in the frontal region, and larger in 
proportion. 

Tlio Masked Roar of Africa differs from the European 
boar in having its zygomata extending more outwards and 
taking a more liorizoiitul direction, and especially by a 
great elevated apophysis, above tho alveolus of the canine 
Tooth, and ascending obliquely so as to leave a canal be- 
tween it and the maxillary bone. It terminates by a great 
rugged tubercle, and the nasal bone opposite to a similar 
tniiercle. It is to these two prominences that the great 
warts or mamill%\ which give this animal so hideous an 
aspect, adhere. 

The Haliiroussa, when compared with a Siamese bog of 
the same size, has the cranium longer in proportion to the 
muzzle, the orbit more advanced, the temporal fossae more 
u])pruximatcd on the cranium, the zygomatic arch longer 
and ascending Ic.ss suddenly backwards, and tho tympanic 
cavities much longer. 

Tho peculiar character of the Ethiopian boar (P/irrco- 
chmriis) consists in the retreat of the eyes and the relative 
smallness of tho temporal fossm, tho necessary consequence 
of that retreat ; in the enormous development of the base of 
the zygomatic arches; and in the width of that part, as well 
as ill the inte^al botwopn the orbits. The alveoli of its 
enormous canines form a projection on eadi side of the 
muzzle, which is terminated by two small peculiar bones 
that unite the extremities of the nasal to those of the in- 
termaxillary bones, and which correspond to the single bone 
carried on the extremity of the intermaxitleu'ies in tne com- 
mon ho^^. The tympanic cavities are small, terminated in a 
point. Tlie basilary part has between them a hook proieet- 
'lug on each side, and in front are two very deep and very 
rcmarkublo fossae pioloAging the vault of the back nostrils, 
and hollowed, principally, in the sphenoid bone. 

The Peccary approximates more to than to 

the Siamese hog, but its muzzle is still shorter ; the tympanic 
cavities arc rounded and cellular; its mastoid apophyses are 
very short and directed backwards ; its polnte is prolonged, 


narrowing as it retires, moro backward tlian its molars. Us 
glenoid facet is very different from that of the bog. and 
fenced (cerntJe) in front and behind as in some of the Car- 
nivora. • 

Cuvier remarks that the relationship of tho Suidee wiili 
the Carnivora is very close, indeed that there is no differ- 
ence in ihe anterior part of the cranium. Take, soys lie, 
the head of an opo.ssum (Sarigue) for example; shorlen the 
cranium; widen the orbits and parietal crests; raise the 
occiput, shortening at the same time the basilary part and 
the buck nostrils, and you wil] only require the differences of 
projection of some parts, the presence of an external ptery- 
goid apophysis, the direction downwards of tho curvature? of 
the zygomatic arch, &c., to arrive at the head of a hog. In 
the pterygoidian and .leighbouring parts, the kangaroo ap- 
proaches it still nearer. 



Skull ot IIo^, 8 i!eu from above. (,Cnv.) 



Skall of Hog, 80011 (q profile. (Ciiv.) 




Teeth of llojf. O''. 
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Tho dentition of Ute hog has iU characters and laws, like 
that of all other animals. The normal number of its teeth 
is six inoisors, two ranine^, anil fourieen molar teeth in each 
jaw. {Oiseinf-ri^' J^'os^iies.) 



Tlie dentition, as we shall presently see, varies in the dif- 
feieiU species, especially in Phacoc/ujents, 

'I'he extremities of the hog have much relationship to 
tlio‘»e of the Ruminants, especially of the sheep and the 
stag. 

The spine of the shoulder-blade, as in the hori>e, is nearly 
at an equal distance from the anterior and posterior border ; 
whilst ill the ox and stag it is inii/h nearer to the anterior 
edge. This spine, as in the horse again, is lowered before, 
and more projecting at its upper tinrd, where it forms a hook 
bent backwards. In other respects, it is wider in the upper 
part than that of tho horse, its coracoid tubercle is less pro- 
jecting, and its articular surface higher than it is wide. The 
great tuberosity of tlie humerus is very high, as in tho Ru- 
in inants ; blit it is notched by a large re-entering arch ; the 
bicipital groove is, on th(3 internal side, narrower and deeper; 
the whole upper part of the head of the bone is narrower in 
proportion. The ulna is wide and depressed, with a ridge 
on its anterior surface, forming with the inieriial edge a 
long hollow surface, by which in advancing age it is soldered 
to the radius. In the ruminants it is more compressed and 
much more slender. In tho Peccary it is soldered sooner 
and more completely than in the hog. Tho carpus much 
resembles that of ruminants, with this difference that the 
trapezoidal remains a longer time distinct from the great 
bone. Nevertheless no bone has a perfect resemblnncg, and 
on comparison the difference will be detected, although it 
cannot be expressed in words. 

The differences of tho femora aro also very difficult to be 
expressed verbally. The head is more elevated and more 
convex towards the upper part than that of any ruminant. 
The great trochanter is wider and a little notched? the pro- 
jecting ridge wliicli goes from one to the other trochanter is 
more rounded ; the internal edgo of the rotulnr pulley 
ascends less than the other, which is the contrary of the 
i^tructnre in the ruminants ; the notch between the condyles 
is narrower and pointed forward; &c. The tibia is easily 
recognised, because it is shorter, has its lower head squared'' 
and not narrowed from behind forwards, and has no articula- 
tion with the fibula. The principal diHcrcnco of the tarsus 
rests on the small wedge-shaped boile, on the vestige of tho 
fifth toe. and in the scaplioid remaining distinct from the 
cuboid hone. The astragalus tends to that of the ruminants 
by tlie form of the pulley of its lower Jiead. The metacarpal 
hones, metatarsals, and toes cannot be confounded with those 
of any other animal, and their characters, partially visible ex- 
ternally, are known to all naturalists, or will be easily divined 
by them. It need only be remarked, that in the Peccary the 
two middle hones of the metacarpus and metatarsus are soU 
dered into a cannon, as in the ruminants, and that the only 
vestige in this animal of the external toe on the hind foot is a 
snialf flattened stylet, applied against the base of the eonnon 
bone. 

The cervical vertebroe of the hog are not easily confounded 
with iho'>e of any ruminant of its proportions, by reason of 
tile brevity of (heir bodies, and the width of their transverse 
npopliises, especially of those of ihe penuliiinale one. The 
body of the lebra is not so convex lu front us in (lie nimi- 
n ill! Is. (Ossetnens Fossiles,\ 


In the Pt'oceedings of the Zoological Society qf London 
for 1837, is an interesting notice, by T. C. Kytoii, Esq., 
of some osleological peculiarities in dillererit skeletons of tlie 
genua Sus, The animals observed were, a male pig of the 
pure Chinese breed, brought over by T.iOi'(l Northampton ; a 
female pig from Africa, procured from Sir Rowland 11 ill, 
hart., M.r. ; and an English male of the long-legged sort. 
Upon examining the first, Mr, Eyton was surprised to find 
that a great difForeiice existed in (he number of the vertebra) 
from that given in \\\oLei*ons d Anatomie Comparee {\o\. i., 
ed, 1835. p. 182), under the head either of Sangher or Corhou 
Domestique. He also found that tho other varieties differed, 
and he gives tho following table of those differences: — 4 



.r.nshih 

Arrio.*in 

Cliiaeso 

* (VAnat. Comp.’ 

Cerv. 4 

Mule. 

Mule. 

Mule. 

Stilly. ier. 

Cii< liuii 

. 7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Dors. • 

. 15 

13 

15 

14 

1 ( 

Liimb. . 

6 

6 

4 

5 

5 

iSacr. . 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Caud. . 

. 21 

13 

19 

20 

23 



. — . 

— 

..... 

.... 

Total 

• 55 

4d 

49 

50 

53 


But he adds that it is possible that some of the candul 
vertebra) may be missing. 

Mr. E} ton further remarks, that the Chinese Pig was ini 
ported into this country for the purpose of improving our 
native sorts, with which it breeds freely, and the oIfNpriiiL'; 
are again fruitful. He adds, that he had seen a line litter 
of pigs by Sir Rowland Hill’s African Boar, imported with 
the female he described, the mother of which was a com- 
mon pig; and he remarks, that time will show whether they 
will again be fruitful, 

‘ From what lias been stated,' says Mr. Eyton, in conclu- 
sion, * the result appears to me to be, that cither the above 
three Pigs must bo considered as distinct s|)ecios, and 
which, should llie offspring of the two lullcr again ])rodiice 
young, would do away with the theory of Hunter, tliui the 
young of two distinct species are not fruitful, or we cannot 
consider osteologieal character a criterion of species. 

‘I have been induced to offer the above, not with any 
desire of species-making, but of adding something towards 
the number of rec-orded fbets by which the question, what is 
a species f must be answered.* 

Undoubtedly all such records are valuable; and the 
zoological labours of Mr. Eyton (especially in the depart- 
ment of ornithology) aic loo well known to require our 
humble praise. But tliero seem to us a liltlo more point 
and haste in the above conclusion than are quite consistent 
with soundness. John Hunter’s theories are not so easily 
done away with, and osteologieal character will, we venture 
to predict, continue to bo coiiftideicd a ciilerioii of species, 
notwithstanding the differences here set forth. By tl>e 
term pig we understand the African and Chmeso vaiic'.ies 
of the Hog. Phacochmrns cannot be meant, or it vould 
have been stated. Tlve pure (Jhineso breed was in;porlcd 
long ago, and for yeara its stock, bred from its union with 
our English varieties, has been known in our f^tini-yards. 
The varieties bred by man from the Wild Hog are spread 
all over tho world in a domesticated stale; and there is no 
more reason to doubt that the result of the uiiiun of nn 
African pig with a Hampshire hog would be fruitful, than 
that a breed composed of the Berkshire, Chinese, and Nea- 
politan would produce a good litter.,, Now if we take little 
or no note of the differences in the.^udal veitebieo, for the 
reason assigned by Mr. Eyton among others, what remain I* 
Diiforences not exceeding two in the dorsal vertebra), two in 
the lumbar vertebrflDv and one in the sacralj ertebro), after a 
course of domesUcation, no one knows now long. We 
know what breeding wdt do with dogs; take a greyhound 
and a true Khepheras dog for example— to say nothing of 
tailless cats^-- we know what it vill do among poultry; It 
will take away the drooping feathers of the cock's tail in 
those Bantams known to bird-fanciers as hen-cocks (Sir J. 
Sebright’s breed), and zomove the tail-feathers altogether 
(Kumpless fowls); whilst in the topknoticd varieties an 
osteologieal difference is produced in the ci-anium. Man has 
occasionally an additional lumbar vertebra. This accideniul 
excess was first detected in tho negro, and was laid hold of 
by those who would have made him a different species ; but, 
by and by, they found a while man with one more v^lebra 
than he ought to have hud, and wisely said no more about it. 

There is nothing in the other parts of the internal orga« 
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nization of the Suidte requiring particular notice ; except 
perhaps the Stomach. Nos. 548 to 551 (both inclusive) of 
the Pli) siological Seriea of the Museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London are preparations of the 
btumachs of Hogs ; and Nos. 551 A to 553 (also both inclu- 
sive) are preparations of the stomachs of Peccaries. We 
would particularly call attention to No. 551 A, which ex- 
hibiiM the stomach of Dicoiyles torquatus, showing this sin- 
gular viscus divided into throe compartments by the pro- 
duction of the two ridges, which are situated one to the 
left and the other to the right of the cardiac oriQces, 
analogous to those in the stomach of the Hog. The cardiac, 
or left division, is greatly extended in the transverse direc- 
tion, and terminates in two moderately elongated culs-de- 
sac. This division communicates with the middle com- 
partment by a broad circular aperture. The (Bsophagus 
opens into the middle compartment, which is of less extent 
than the preceding, and communicates by a smaller trans- 
verse aperture with the pyloric division. The whole of the 
middle compartment is lined with cuticle, continued from 
the msophagus. The left and right dU'isions, being laid 
open, show the extent to which the cuticle is prolonged 
into them. The greater ))nrt of the cardiac cavity, with the 
two euls- de-sac, being lined by a villous membrane, proves 
that it has a greater share in the digestive processes than as 
a mere preparatory receptacle. The villous coat of the 
pvhaic cavity is remarkably thick, and llic muscular coat is 
considerably increased near the pylorus, the valvular struc- 
ture of which is belter seen in No. 551. (Owen in Cat, 
Mils. ColL Re^, Chir., vol. i.) 

Systematic Aurangkment and Natcual Histouy. 

I.innaoiKs placed the genus Sun between Hippopotamus 
fUiVKU-llousK] and Khinockros, in his order Bellute, 
w liudi order stands between iliose of Pecora and CetCt in his 
last edition of the Sijstema Naturcp, 

Cuvier arranges the Cochons (Sus, Linn.) under his ordi- 
nary PAcUYniciiMATA. This genus comprises the subgencra 
l^hacocho'rus, and Dicotyles, and stands between 
Ihjfpnpotamus and Anoplotiikuium, which last is followed 
by llhhtoreros. 

liliger arrungos Su^ as the only genus of his Setisera, 
his last family of his fifth order Multungulat which order is 
immediately preceded by the Nasuta, consisting of the 
genus Tnpirus. Tlic Solidungula immediately follow the 
MaUunguia, 

Mr. Swainson divides the Ungulata (Hoofed quadrupeds) 
into two tribes: 1. Pachydermes ; 2, Anoplot/ieres, He 
})la(*cs Phncochopnis, and Dicotyles in the second tribe, 
in com|iaiiy with Tapirus, Paf^vntherium, Lnphindon, and 
Anuphthcrimi, with Xiphodontxx\i\ Dichobun€S{Dichohune\ 
as I be subgencra of the last. [Anoplothebium ; pALiEO- 
TIIEUII’M.J 

European Suidje. 

All zoologists seem to agree that the domesticated hogs 
aro the descendants of the wild boar, Sus Serr^a, Linn. ; 
Sus Aper, Briss. ; Le Sanglier of the French, still an inlia* 
biiaiit of many of the lemjicrale parts of Europe and Asia, 
but no longer existing in a natural stale in the British 
Islands. 

G 1-1 

Dental formula : — Incisors ; canines ; molars 

7-7 

= 44. (Sec the cut, p. 243.) 

The wild boar, which is too well known to heed descrip- 
tion, and of which living individuals are often to be found in 
our menageries {Where by the way they are styed uv» on a 
floor of tlagstoncs, instead of being allowed small paddocks 
and access to water, where they might turn up the ground, 
wallow, and live in something approaching to comfort), har^ 
hours in tiio most solitary places in retired foresta. His lair 
is generally in some wild and remote spot, not far from 
water, and commanding by some. devious path access to the 
open country. The young* or mareassins, as they are tcrme<I 
by iho French, are striped with longitudinal bands. 

'Throughout Europe the boar was" held in high estimation 
as a beast of cbaco. Nobles, princes, and even kings 
deliglitcd to take the field with the boar-spear, and peril 
their persons in hunting this fierce ummal. In our own 
counliy, where it formerly rioted in the dense forests which 
have now vanished before the inroads of an increasing popu- 


lation, the loss of his eyes* was the punisluncMit intiicled 
by William the Conqueror on him who was convicted of 
killing a wild boar.^ In the vast forest which so late as 
Henry ll.'s time stood on the north side of London, were 
stags, fallow-deer, wild hoars, and bulls. In the Lpgn 
Wallicw it appears that Howcl-dda gave permission to his 
grand huntsman tochace the boar from the middle of No- 
vember to the beginning of December. In Europe the boar- 
spear has given way to the ritle; but in India, where the 
field is taken on horseback, the spear is still used, and hog- 
hunting appears to be one of the most exciting of tlic wild 
sfiorts of ttiat land of the suq. 

An attempt was made by Charles 1. to restore this noble 
game to England: and be turned out several wild boars in 
the Now Forest : but the civil wars were no friendly limes 
for the experiment, and they were all destroyed. More 
recently General IIo\ie procured some wild boars ond sows 
from Germany, and turned them into the forests of Wulrner 
and Alice Holt or Ayles Holt, • lo the great terror of the 
neighbourhood,’ as White says, in his ’History of Selborne;' 
'and, at one time, a wild bull or buffalo: but the country 
rose upon them and destroyed them.* 

Wo can sec no reason why the boar should not be intro- 
duced into some of our royal forests at least. It would not 
be more dangerous than the stag or the deer ; and imhar- 
bouring the boar, with all the accompaniments of the spear 
and the couteau, and the grand boar-hounds, such as wc 
see in the pictures of Snyders, would be sports worthy of a 
prince. 

The different domestic breeds, and the economical part of 
the subject, are treated of in the article Hog. But, accord- 
ing to Pennant, this animal has been made useful to man 
even during its life. *lt has been applied,’ says that author, 
* to an use in this island, which seems peculiar to Minorca 
and the part of Murray which lies between the Spey and 
Elgin. It has been there converted into a beast of draught ; 
ibr 1 have been assured by a minister of that country, eye- 
witness to the fact, that he had, on his first coming into his 
parish, seen a cow, a sow, and two Tropes (young horses^ 
yoked together, and drawing a plough in a light sandy soil ; 
and that the sow was the best drawer of the four. In 
Minorca the ass and the hog are common helpmates, and 
are yoked together in order to turn up the land.’ 

The senses of the hog are acute, especially that of smell- 
ing. The broad snout ploughs up the herbage ; and not a 
root, an insect, or a worm escapes the olfactoiy sense. If 
fairly treated, it is by no means a dirty animal ; but it is 
too often styed up in its own filth. There arc few more 
pleasing scene.s in the farm-yard than a well laid-out piggery 
properly kept. The animal itself is anything but stupid, 
and is capable of strong attachment where kindness is shown 
to it. That it is docile the number of learned pigs proves ; 
and still more the famous sporting sow, that went regu- 
larly out with the gun, and stood her game as staunch as 
any pointer. It is said that the hog is trained on the Con- 
tinent to hunt for truffles. 

Asiatic Suid*. 

Genus ffabyrussa, F. Cuv.— M- F. Cuvier has sepaiale«l 
this form from Sm\ relying upon characters, one of the prin- 
cipal of which is the upward direction of the alveolus of the 
upper canine tooth, which is enormously developed, ascend- 
ing upwords, and curving back upon itself j the first upper 
grinding tooth is a false molar, and the two first below ha\c 
the same character. The canines of the lower jaw form 
long, and, as compared with the othey tusked Suidee, slender 
tusks, as the animal advances in ago. 

4 1 — 1 . 5 — 5 

Dental formula:— incisors— ; canines molars—- 

= 34. 

Thercisbutone species of Bahy-remsa (literally Hog- 
deer) or Bcd)iroussa, as it is frequently written. This is the 
Babyrussa atf tints of modern authors, Sus Babyrussa of 
Linnmus, Le Babyroussa of BuftomXe Sanglier des /rules 
Orientates of Brisson, and Le Cochon Cerf of Lesson and 
other French authors. 

Description, Babiroussa stands high upon its r.illicr 
slender legs. The skin, which is of a greyish tint, inclining 
to fawn-colour on tho belly, is very thinly furnished with 
hair. The upper tusks come through tho skin of tlio muzzle, 
and form nearly a circle directed backwards, often touch- 

• Thi» Baltic penalty Is takl lo have been iiifliclod on those who killed tSut 
stag or the roebuck. 
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iiig tlic sUin agniii on 'lieir downward curvature. The 
feuialcs are smaller than the males, and are without these 
tusks. 



Ti^lh of Bubyrn«sat 


PiKo, m his c(!iti6ti of the ‘ Natural and Medical History 
»>f Kast India/ by Bontius, remarks, that .sedulous as Bou- 
ttiis wjis, he had made no mention qf this animal. Piso 
h.owevt’Y supplies the deficiency, and Ogives in the page no 
vi^ry had figures of the animal and of its skull, In the 
iVdulijjjjicce however, where the Babirouasa occupies a con- 
.spicuous place in the foreground, the painter has evidently 
liad the in his raitid, and has taken a few liberties 

witli the auiinaVs muzzle, aspect, and bearing, thougb the 
lii'ksarc tolerably eorrcpl, lengthening it.s neck not a little. 
'Die Indians, Pl.-io tolls us, ascribe these animals to a union 
(.r tlie hog and the deer. Ho says that they are only found 
in ilui i-^land of Bouro, thirty miles distant from Amboyna. 
Ho iKhU, that the Babiroussa is swift and fierce, and that 
:is llffch is highly prized (inter delicias expelita) by both 
naliws and fojcigncrs. 

It still inhabits the marshy foresU of the island of 
!^nmlu, and is said to be abundant in the Moluccas, and a 
'.‘W fit her islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

M. P. Cuvier has given very good figures, and a lively dc- 
‘ ( ri])iion of two males and females brought to Franco in the 
.l^U'olabc, and kepi in the Paris Menagerie. The female 
much younger and more active than the male, which 
wa-> aged and very fat, and spent his short life in eating, 
(h Miking, and sleeping. The female biv;d once after her 
arrival in Europe. When the male retired to rest she would 
f*o\cr him completely over with litter, and then creep in 
innler the straw to him, so that both w’ere concealed 
from siglit. They died of diseased lungs about .three years 
alrer llicir arrival. 

M. Jx^sson states that in captivity the Babiroussa is resi- 
les*; and fierce, a character which is certainly not deserved 
by the young inale exhibited in the garden of the Zoolo- 
gical Society in the Regent’s Park, which appears inclined 
to be familmr, and likes to be noticed. This individual gets 
under the straw in the manner described by F. Cuvier. 
Indian corn seems to bo a favourite food in confinement. 

The lower tusks mu.st be formidable weapons, though not 
so destructive as those of some of the other Sui(ke, In old 
individuals the upper tusks can hardly inflict a wound: they 
may perhaps tvard olf the hushes from the eyes of the ani- 
mal as it iu.shes through the (hick cover of its retreats. 

Here wo may notice the species figured and described by 
JIM. JLe.ssori and Garnot, in tlie Zoologie de la Coquille, 
under the name cf Sus Papviensis 



naUtrou^si (mule ; from tlio hi ihi> of tin* Z.)f>l,'!ju'. 1 yorh ty 

o! Lfjiiilon) 


Ilemi of liubimiissit, seen in profile : n, m.ile ; h, female. 

This new species, the /)Vw#?of the natives of New Guinen, 
s described as being remarkable for its small stature and ils 
agreeable and slender form. The ounines of the u))pcr jaw 
are very small, and nearly of the same form a*; the inci^ois ; 
the bri?‘tlts are rather thick, short, lellow, and hri>\vni^}i 
below, white above and annulated with black: the tail n 
very short. The young (maveassins) are of a brown colon, 
more or less deep, with five rather bright fulvou? stiiuc; 
U|K)n the hack. 

The length of the Papuan Ilog is three feet. It is c.ni- 
mon in the forests of New Guinea, and the Papuan:! lMj;!ily 
esteem its flesh, which the French found excellent. '1 In; 
natives catch the young in tlie woods in order to rear Iheiu 
in a kind of domestication. 

M. Ijcsson remarks that the Sus Papt/rtish has many 
points of analogy with Xhe Peccai’ie^t and seems to be iniiv- 
mediate between them and the true Hogs. The indivi'lnu! 
described by M. Lesson bad only thirty-six teeth ; peilmp', 
he observes, four molars tverc .still to be developed, wlin h 
would raise the number to forty. 

African Suidje. 

Genus PhacochtJprus, or, as it is written by some, Phasro- 
chcprusj F. Cuv. 

I Genenc Char<ictpr.-^Veei formed like those of the true 
Hogs; two triquetrous incisors above, six small one** below ; 
tusks lateral and directed upwards, very large; inobus com- 
posed of enamelled cylinders enclosing the imscoussubstiinco 
and joined together by a cortical sub.stance; very large 
fleshy warts or wens on the cheeks ; tail short. 

Denial Formula:— Incisors canines ; molars 

6 or 0 1—1 

3" 3 

~^;:=s 16 ot 24 . 

M. F. Cuvier remarks that we have licrc arrived at a svn- 
tem of dentition entirely different from that of the true hogs 
(Sangliors), and which announce.*? animals endowed with a 
particular nature, and much more herbivorous than omni- 
vorous. Nevertheless, in Iho locomotive organs iho true 
hogs and thoPhacochoeres boor the greatest resemblance 
to each other, and have accordingly been united^ the same 
genus, as far as those organs served for the prt^^al basis 
of the formation of ji^eneric groups. At present, he ob- 
serves, but two Phacochoares are known,* and one has 
incisors, whilst the other appears to bo deprived of them. 
We have seen, he rtoiarks* that in the Pachyderms there 
is but little regularity in the number of the teeth ; and ho 
inquires whether this may belong to the nature of these 
fnimaU, or to Iqconm which it has not been given to us to 
fill up ; a question which he will not decide. Therefore he 
does not separate these animals. 

In the upper jaw the incisor Ia described by M. F. Cnvicr 
as hooked, and very di.stant at its root from its congener, 
but as approaching it at ils crown. The canine is a powerful 

j T \ h wooguUetl ; and, wa bolieve, all three are in tlw 

British MiMeum. 
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tusk, the alveolus of which is open on the sides of tho max- 
illary bone, and which develops itself, ascending and curving 
backwards, terminating in a sharp point. The first and 
second molars aro. especially when compared with the third, 
very small teeth : they are composed of four tubercles, which, 
by Use, present four snialb elliptical, or circular figures, sur- 
I’uundcd by enamel. Tho sec^ond is larger than the first. 
Tiio great molar, the last, occupies a space twice as large as 
that which precedes it, and is composed of three tows of 
luliercles disposed longitudinally. Those on the edges are 
placed Opposite to each other, and those in the middle arc 
int Cl mediate to the first. *When these tubercles begin to 
be worn, they present so many disks of enamel, and form, 
os it were, three chains of rings ; and when the effects of 
mastication extend further, these disks and these rings 
(‘iilarge, and become more or less deformed: those on one 
side unite to those on the other, whilst those in the middle 
sometimes subsist ; whence result some varieties of figure, 
in wbi('h, nevertheless, are ordinarily found indications or 
the first ; and it. is always anteriorly that these teeth arc j 
first worn, because there" they first begin to rise from the 
al\ coins, pushing before them tho first molars, which often 
aro found in great measure destroyed in old individuals, 
aiul have even, sometimes, entirely disappeared. These 
toelli are a very long time without taking root ; it is only 
when they cease to push forward, which does not happen 
till very late, that they terminate in more or less elongated 
con«‘S, in enveloping at their base the dentary capsule, which 
tlieii divides and ceases to form a single organ. 

In the lower jaw, we are told by the same oxcelleut zoo- 
logist, the two first incisors are of nearly equal size, and 
strongly levelled forwards ; the third, which is very short, 
leans entirely against the two first. The canine is a strong 
iruiiigular tusk, which departs much from tho axis of tho 
jaws. The Uiolars do not ditfor essentially from those which 
We have dosonhed; only the first differs much more from 
tho second in .^izo than wo have above seen. 



Toeth of Hirveochorut. 
a, last iuo'’nr tonth ( sidu vivw). (P. Oiiv.) 


In ihoir reciprocal po.sition, adds M. F. fiivicr, the two 
first lower incisors aro in relation with the uppoi r.no. The 
third below is only oppo.sed to the gum. Tlie i Mir.m.', hy its 
postero-internal surtace, is united lo 'the aiiieio-.Au’uMl 
surface of tho upper canine ; and these lu.-ks aiv pi.ned 
by whetting. Ihc molars are opposed crown to ci'iwu 
{Denli dea MarnmiihreB.) 

M. Cuvier^s plate is taken, as fur as regards tho uppm- 
jaw, from a Pbacochenro without incisors, and, us relate*^ to 
the lower jaw, from a Phacochicre furnished with those 
teeth; ana he remarks that the disks of the last molurs of 
the first arc smaller and less numerous than those of the 
last molar of the second : ho concludes by inquii lug whether 
this may bo a specific character. 

Lc Vaillant, in Ids ‘ Second Voyage dans rinlcrieur do 
TAfrique,* states that in one of hts huntings he kilted a 
monstrous boar, absolutely different from all known lio:;s. 
Instead of the usual snout, it had that part very wide and 
square. The eyes were very small, separated very little from 
each other, and high on the forehead. On, each side upon 
the cheek, a cartilaginous and very thick skin, three inclu>.<» 
in length and width, elevated itself horizontally. At the 
first glance, he observes, one is apt to fake these excrescences 
for the ears of the animal ; and the more so, becau.se tlieso 
last organs, which are applied against the very short neck, 
are partially hidden in an enormous rnane, the rusty, brown, 
and greyish bristles of wliieh are sixteen inches long upon 
the shoulders. Directly below these false oars may he re- 
marked on each side a bony prolubevanco projecliug niuir 
than an inch, which serves the animal for striking ngfit niid 
left. It has, besides, four tusks, of t|tc nature of ivory, two 
in each jaw; the upper ones, from seven to eight iiiciies 
long, aro very thick at their origin, and terminate in an oi)- 
tuse point; they are furrowed, and ri^e info the air From the 
lips: those of the lower jaw are much smaller, :iml >o np- 
pliod against the great ones, when the mouth is that 
one would lake them, then, together as being only one and 
the same. Tho head of this boar, says Le Vuiilaiit, is truly 
hideous; and, at the first view, one finds striking unalogms 
and resemblances to tho hippopotamus, which is hardly le^s 
frightful. He cautions meihodisls, who are arcubtomed to 
view nature only acebrding lo rules which they have esta- 
blished, against seeing a mere bog (^Sanglier) in this auiinal : 
for, besides its largo snout, it wants incisors in both jaws. 
Noiwilhstandiiig its wide;8pread muzzle, it turns up the 
earth to seek for roots, on which it feeds. It is, he adds, 
very fleet, though very stout and large, and goes so Hist 
that the Hottentots call it * the runner.* I.c Vaillant gives 
a figure of a young animal of this s}K‘cies, from one in his 
own cabinet, and states that the figure given in Bufion s 
Supplement of this boar of the Cape has little exactness, 
nor can one at all recogni.se the head of this crealuro, the 
whole of whoso characters have been neglected by tho drafts- 
man. 

We illustrate this genu.s by RiippelVs Pharnchceruit /feVe- 
ani, or JEHan's Wart-Hog, fi-om the north of Africa. 

After staling that the discovery of tw'o species of thi-. 
genus is due to F. Cuvier, it is remarked that in all the in- 
dividuals of HtacochoBnii Mliani, whether old or yotiii!/, ot 
both sexes, there were in the iiiterinaxtllary bone two in- 
cisors, with their orown.s turned inwards, und their loo 
directed outwards, wedged into the lower plate of that huno. 
These upper incisors were of greater size in males than in 
females, generally larger in animals that had obtained their 
full growth than in younger ones, and, in general, they losc 
freely a few lines above the axis of tho palate. In the lower 
jaw were six incisors, ^icb were not wanting even m \ciy 
old animals, in which last they were ln\arial)lv larger ihaii 
ill the youilf( onos. The np)mr canine,ieeth had on their 
outer and inner gntface a groove, which was oontinueil with 
the curve ; but this groove was wanting in the lower canines, 
which wore one-third smaller in old animals than tho up)>cr 
ones. In all, young and old, of both 6exe8> there were lour 
back teeth in the upper Jaw, and three in the lower jaw. 
The first and second were small, nanow, somewhat round, 
with simple crowns, and with two roots wedged iiiio twd 
separate sockets. The third in the upper jaw and the 
second in the lower were sti'ong,and as broad as the foiii rli ; 
its enamel-surface consisted of five crowii-globulo.s, four 
in each corner, and one in the middle. It h;ul four iooIt, 
wedged into four separate alveoli. 

■with regard to the three first back teeth, it is remarked 
that, as age adv ces, they gradually disappear, and none 
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but the anterior ones remain. In a very old animal all three 
were almost entirely destroyed. The third was diminished 
by two-thirds, and nothing remained of it but the orown- 
aurface, which kept its ])Osition solely from being wedged in 
between tire fourth large one and the second: the alveoli 
that had been occupied by its roots had entirely vanished. 
But even in this animal all the upper and lower incisors 
still remained, although very muoh worn. After admitting 
the soundness of F. Cuvier’s views as to the loss of the an- 
terior molars by the pushing forward of the fourth, attention 
is culled to the twofold type in the construction of the 
molar teeth of the wart-hog, and to the diversity of their 
growth. The three anterior molars are shaped like other 
molar teeth, are nourished in the same manner, have 
enamelled crowns and true roots. These must decay and 
die when they have attained their utmost growth, llie 
alveoli then fill up with bony substance, loosen, and iinallv 
push out the teeth they contained. The three anterior teeth 
then decay and fall out, like the teeth of all other animals 
advanced in age; but it is altogether different with respect 
to the fourth, the largest and hindmost molar. The latter 
is, as F. Cuvier has observed, a compound tooth, and to be 
classed with the teeth of the elephant. 

The lower jaw contains only three molars. Tho two 
anterior formed, like the upper ones, with two and four roots : 
whal has been said with regard to the posterior or fourth 
t(K)th of the upper jaW is quite applicable to the third or 
last of the lower jaw. 

Phacochcerm AUiani^ then, is at all ages provided with 
incisors in tho upper and lower jaw, and thereforo is in 
the most marked manner distinguished from the wart-hog 
of the Cape. Another diKtuiction is, that the Cape wart- 
hog has, according to F. Cuvier, only three molars in tho 
upper and lower jaw; w’hereas always 

presents four in the upper jaw. But there is hesitation in 
admitting this last mark of distinction to be of much weight, 
because the anterior molars are disposed to decay. 

Further, if a lino be drawn from the hind part of the 
head, as far as the most prominent part of the nasal-bone, 
there will be found in l^iacochao'Wt /Eliani a sinus, llie 
depression of which falls in the middle of the line. This 
very place, in the case of the warl-ho^ of the Cape, rises to 
an arched prominence; and there arebther differences. 

Description of Phacochoerus JEliani . — Skin of an earthy 
colour, scantily bristled. A mane which extends along the 
neck and the back arises between- the ears : the single bairs 
of it arc frequently ten inches long. All the bristles, those 
of the mane included, are light brown. They have not 
each a several root, but three or six bristles form one tuft, 
and have one common root, Tho whole body, with the 
exception of the bock, appears rather bare. The head is 
broad along the brow, which is rather depressed ; the eyes 
are small, and situated very high up ; there is a depression 
below the eyes, and near the cheek is a wart, which, as com- 
pared with a smaller one alongside the cheek, may be called 
the larger wart. These warts are (brmed of thickened 
skinny tissue, and they are smaller than in the species from 
the Cape. A whisker of white hair curling upwards runs 
along the lower edge of the lower jaw. The eyes are small, 
e}e-lasbes blackish, eye-brow bristles long and black, and 
under the eyes is ai»luffc of bristles. Ears cut obliquely at 
the lower part of the external edge, and the wdiolo margin 
bordeicd with white bristly hair. Tail nearly bare, tliui, 



PhefiOchoBnit AlUnl (Knpp«u); 


and with a tuft of hair. On the forc-fect a piece of thick 
hard protuberant skin. 

Locality, Habits, — This species was found by M. 
Riippell, first in Kordofan, and more frequently afterwards 
on the eastern^ slope of Abyssinia. It haunts low bushes 
and forests. It creeps on its bent fore-feet in quest of food, 
and in this posture digs up tho roots of plants (of which its 
food is supimsed to consist) with its enormous canine teeth. 
The hind-legs push the body forward as it moves in this 
posture* 

American Suid/b. 

Genus Dicotylcs, Cuv. 

Gefieric Character. —Inter xnciimte toes larger than in 
SiiSt and touching tho ground. Canines of the ordinary 
form, not protruding from the mouth. Incisors and molars 
resembling those of Sua. A glandular opening on the loins, 
secreting a fetid humour. No tail. Tho two great bones of 
the metacarpus and those of the metatarsus united together. 



Teeth of Diootylen. (F. Cuv.) 


Cuvier remarks, that the Peccaries wont the external toe 
on the hind feet, and the tail. The bones of the metattirsus 
and metacarpus of their two principal toes are soldered to- 
gether into a species of cannon, as in the ruminants, with 
which their stomach (ante, p. 245), divided into many com- 
partments, gives them a marked relationship. He further 
observes, that it is singular that their aorta is ohen ibuiul 
very muoh puffed out (rentlde), but without any fixed place 
for the swelling, as if they were subject to a sort of aneurism. 
(’Tyson found this td be the, case in bis specimen, but 1 have 
searched for it in vain in the specimens that have died at 
the Gardens.’ — R. O.) 

this form, now so well known by means of our zoolo- 
gical societies and publications, there are two species, Di~ 
cotylee torquatue and Dicotyles labiatus. 

Dicoiylce torquatus . — In Hernandez we find a figure and 
two descrip^tions of this species, under the names of 
Quauhtla Coymatl, Quapizoil, Aper Mexicanue, hy ^hich 
‘Jo. Fabri Lyneei desenptio* is headed ; and of Coyametl, 
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or Quauhcoyametl, ‘quoniam t^at montniius,* by Veinandez. 
liutii notin; iho gland on the loins ; and the latter, who rc- 
|>cais the Mexican names first above stated, remarks that it 
IS fierce and truculent when first taken, but mild when 
lamed, ‘et amicus domesticis, haboturque in delieiis.’ The 
fiesh ho describes as similar to ordinary porki but harder 
and not so swcqt, and the food of the animal as consisting of 
acorns, roots, *and other mountain fruits,’ as well as of 
worms, earthworms, and other creatures of the same sort 
that are bred in lacustrine, moist, and marshy places. These 
Mexican Hogs, he adds, by waste the cultivated fields, if 
they are not driven from them, go in droves, and when do- 
inehUcaled are fed on the same esculents as the common 
hogs. 

PiMi, wbo>c figure is not so good as that in Hernandez, 
de^ciibcs this species, uiidm* the name of Taia^u^ ns a wild 
l)ig, but yielding in size and fierceness to the boar, and 
scarcely acquiring the size of domestic hogs. lie speaks 
well of its llesh: ‘Admodnni probatm est earn is, ut facile 
nostratium domo.sticorum superet: lurdo cst tenuiori alque 
1)0110 and also alludes to tho gland, combating the notions 
that it was au umbilicus or a mammary organ. In many 
regions of America, especially in New Spain, many boars 
of this natuiu and conformation arc, he tells us, found, and 
tlieir llcsh is equally approved of: that it may keep the 
bctlcr, the gland, he remarks, ought to be removed us soon 
as tho animal ih killed, otherwise it soon becomes corrupt. 
Jlc characterises these Peccaries as irascible and revenge- 
lul ; tor, when they arc wounded, they call together an infi- 
nite number of their kind, that they may attack their one- 
nuijs, wholher hunters or tigers, against which they exercise 
a peipctual cnmii> ; so that it not rarely happens that the 
most sagacious hunters are obliged to save themselves by 
ascending a tree, when the leader of lh(f herd, raging with 
hi^ legion*^, bites and tears the tiunk of the tree in lieu of 
the lust eiieiny. The hunters, surrounded by these Irritated 
nninhcrs, slay tliem in safely with hunting-spears or fire- 
ann.s ; hut ii lo long before the Peccaries hieak up, and not 
bcfi'ie they are tired out with watching and hunger. 

'riicsc do^i'iiptioiis may apply to the Collared Peccary^ 
Dirnhjfes Cuv. ; but we shall presently see that 

tho otlier hjjccics, Dicofyloa hihiatus^ Cuv., show their hos- 
tility to their encniio.s in the same way ; and (he descriptions 
probably refer to h )th. 

I'he CuUared Peccary has been broil in a state of domes- 
tication ill South America and in some of tho West India 
Islands: but, notwithstanding tho favourable accounts 
giuui of il.s lIc^h by tho author whom wo ha\Q]ast quoted, 

It IS out of all comparison inferior to that of the common 
hog, both in llavour and fatness. The comparative inferti- 
lity, too, of tho Peccary t wliich only produces two young at 
:i birth, is at once a bar to its superseding the domestic pig, 
whicli IS oiiually fertile in all climates where it has been 
introduced. The gland, too, is highly objectionable, making 
the animal, neat and trim as it generally is, a nuisance in 
life, and llavouriiig the llesh, unless removed immediately 
after death. D*Azara however seems to have revelled in its 
scent as a peiTume; and Tyson and others appear to have 
considered it agreeable enough. Those \vluch wo have 
seen in captivity have been positively offensivo ; and the 
Poccarics seem to have a fleeted the oltactory organs of Buf- 
fon, iSonnini, and indeed all other modern authors, in the 
same di'^agrcuable way. This species is the Paiira of 
Somiim, and the Taytetou of D’Azara, according to Mr. 
Bennett. 

Locality, Ifafnts, — Mexico and nearly the whole of 
South America, where they haunt the thickest and greatest 
forost.s, dwelling in hollows of trees or earths made by otlior 
animals. Not common in the vicinity of villages, to which 
they arc bad neighbours, devastating the crops of maize, 
])otatoes, sugar-canes, and manihot. 

Dicotyles labiatus. — D'Azara ^pears to he tire first who 
distinguisiied the two species of Peccaries, whicli are both 
confounded by Liiiiiams under the common naixte of Sus 
Tajacu. Indeed the old writers above quoted seem to have 
fallen into the same error ; for it is very improbable that the 
collared peccary only was known when they wrote. Cuvier, 
who first gave the sciontific specific liaraes now used, states 
that Dicotyles labiatus is the Taytbtou, Tajassou, &0m as 
well as the Tagnicaii of Azara. It is larger than the Col- 
lared Percary, which is seldom tnoro than three feet long, 
and rarely weighs more than fifty pounds; whereas the 
^Vhite Hpped Peccary (^Dic, labiatus) often measures three 
P.(J., No. 145 1. 


feet and a naif in length, .and sometimes uoighs a hundro l 
pounds. Tho last-named species is thicker and stouter, 
tho legs are shorter, and the snout, which is longer, has iu 
termination more e.xpanded. Its prevailing hue is brown, 
and tho lips are white. ‘In its colour,’ says Mr. Bennett', 
who has given Very good figures of both species in his ‘ Oar- 
dens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society,’ from which 
work we quote, ‘it has little of the greyish lingo which cha- 
racterises the latter, the black hairs of tho back and sides 
having only a few brownish rin^s, which are rather more 
thickly spread on the sides of me head beneath the ears. 
Those organs arc loss remarkable than in tho other species, 
in consequence partly of Uic greater length of the niaiie, 
which adv ances forwards '^between them, and is contimicfl 
down tho hack towards tho tail, the bristles of which it is 
composed being very thick and somewhat flattened. The 
whiskers consist of long, black, scattered bristles; and a 
few othcra of a similar description project just above the 
eyes. The whole of the under lip, together with tho sides 
of the mouth and the upper surface of the nose, are white 
The legs and hoofs are black ; and the latter are long and 
narrow, the posterior one of the hinder feet almost touching 
tho ground. The tusks are longer and more visible oxier- 
nally than in the Patira. In the young animal the livery 
is more varied, being in some degree striped like that of the 
young wild boar of Europe ; hut these stripes are lost by 
degrees as the animal advances in age, and few traces of 
them remain after the first year.' 

The secretion from tho gland in this specios has been said 
to be inodorous. This could not be said of tho white-lipped 
Peccaries exhibited in the garden of the Zoological Society 
of London,' though they were perhaps somewhat less ofTcn- 
sive than the Collarc<l Peccaries. 

Locality, Habits, Mr. Bennett says (loc. ciL), * un- 
like the former species, the white-lipped Peccaries congre- 
gate ill numerous bands, sometimes amounting, it is s-aid, 
to more than a thousand individuals of all ages. Thus 
united they frequently traverse extensive districts, tho wholo 
troop occupying an extent of a league in length, and 
directed iti their march, if the accounts of the natives 
are to be credited, by. a leader, who lake.% his station at tho 
head of the foremosf rank. Should they bo impeded in 
their progress by a rivor, tho chief stops fur a moment, and 
then plunges boldly into the stream, and is followed by all 
the re.st of the troop. The breadth of the rivor or the rapidity 
of the cuiTcnt appear to be but trifling obstacles in their 
way, and to be overcome with the greatest facility. On 
reaching the opposite bank, they proceed directly on their 
course, and continue their march even through the planta- 
tions which, unfortunately for tho owners, may happen to lie 
in their way ; and which they sometimes completely devastate 
by rooting in the ground for their favourite food, or devoul-- 
ing such fruit as they find there. If they meet with aiiylliing 
unusual on their way, they make a terrific clattering with 
their teeth, and stop ahd examine the object of their alarm. 
When they have ascertained that there is no danger, they 
continue their route without further delay ; but if a hunts- 
man should venture to attack them when they are thus 
assembled in large numbers, ho is sure to be surrounded by 
multitudes, and torn to pieces by tlieir-tusks, if he is fo 
unwise as to neglect his only cliance of escape, which con- 
sists in climbing' a tree, and thus getting fairly out of their 
reach. The smaller bands arc by no means equally cou- 
rageous, and always take to flight at the first attack.’ 

M. Lesson remarks that this species have been nowhcio 
more particularly observed than tn Paraguay. 

In Guiana, Sonnini was often surrounded by a herd 
of Pcccai’ics, exasperated at the havoc made amoi^ them by 
the fusils of himself and his companions. Betaking himself 
to a tree, he beheld at his ease how they encouraged, by 
their grunts and rubbing snouts together, those which were 
wounded from the shots above, still main^inihg their 
ground w'ith bristles erect and eyes fiery with rage. They 
sometimes- stood an incessant fusillade of two or three 
hours before they quitted the battle-field and left their dead 
to the conquerors. After such encounters comes the 
festival of the travellers. A great giidiron, so to speak; of 
sticks fixed in the ground and some three feet in height, w itii 
numerous small branches laid on it in a transverse direc' 
lion, IS got ready. On this sylvan cooking-upparatus tlw 
pieces of Peccary pork are broiled over a slow lire kept up 
during Iho night. Sonnini dwells eiitliusiaslically on Iheso 
forest feasts, to which be looks back with regret. 

VoL. XX111.-2 K 
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Fossil Soid-®. 

Fossil remains of tins family have been foiiml in the 
second division (Miocene of Lyell) and the third and fourth 
divisions ( IMiocene of Lycll) of the tertiary deposits. In the 
first of those diviMons are to bo noticed tlie three species of 
Sus found in the Epplesheim sand. Bones of swine occur 
freipienily in the bone caverns and bone breccia. 

The following porcine remains uro noticed by Herrmann 
von Mover, in his Palteolof^ica :—Sm Scrqfa, fossilis^ Cuv., 
from the bone caverns (Hutton Cave on Mendip for ex- 
uiTudi') and the bone breocui*j : Sus priscuSt Goldf., from 
the bone cave at SundwicU in Westphalia; Sus (Aper) Ar- 
Croiz. and Job., from the ruy-de-Dfime; Sus an- 
thji/ujft and Sus palceocharus, Kaup, from the Epplehheitn 
.sund; and remains of Sus (Bourdet) from the tertiary. 
{Meoi, da la Sot\ Lin. da PariSt iv.) 

Here we may notice Chceropotamus [Pachydermata], a 
fohsil genus closely allied to Sus, and in some respects, 
ospeciully in the dental details, approaching nearest to 
DianUjles. The following species have been detected: — 
Cha^ropotamus gypsorum, Desm. ; ChcpropoiamuB Paris' 
ieusisy Von Meyer, fmm the gypsum at Moniinartio (Cuv.) ; 
Ch. Mms.sncri, Von Meyer, from ibo Bruunkohlo. Switzer- 
land ; Ch. Sommeringii, Von Meyer, from the tertiary 
(liaoustci kalk von Georgenginurid) ; a Choftopofamus ? 
delected by Clift from the banks of the Irawadi {Gaol. 
Travs., voL li., 2nil series), by Fischer iJUssai sur le Tur- 
and by M. de Series (A?i7i. des Sci. Nat, ix.). See 
lurther Professor Owen's paper On the Fossil Remains of 
Chao'opotamus, Palcvoth&rium, AnoploUierium, and Dicho 
buries, from the Eocene formation. Isle of Wight, wherein 
the Chmropotamus gypsorwn of Desm., Ch. Parisiensis 
of Von Meyer, is characieriM'd. on more ample data than 
had hitherto occurred, as Chceropotamus Cuviei'i. {Geol. 
Trans., vol. vi., 2ud serie-s.) [Pal®()THeuium, vol. xvii., p. 
152.] 

Professor Owen has aUo characterised, in the .same volume 
of Geol. Trans., a new form {Ihjracotherium), whose skull 
was probably intermediate in character between that of the 
bog and the IIyrax, under the name of Hyracotherium 
Irporinum, from the London clay at the sostuary of the 
Thutnes (Eocene of Lyell). 

Dr. Lund remarks, that there arc but two genera of 
Puchydermata at present belonging to Brazil, the Tapir 
and ibe Peccary. Among tho immense quantity of bones 
refer rible to the latter genus, be »ays he can make out at 
least four species, very distinct from each other, and 
equally so from the two recent species, one of the fossil 
species nearly doubling in size cither of tho recent. 

For Aikihracoiherium, which may be perhaps looked for 
hero, see Pachydkrmata and Von Meyer’s Palecologica. 

SUIDAS (Sovi^af), a Greek lexicographer. Strabo (p. 
129, Casaub.) speaks of a Saidas who wrote an historical 
vvoik on Thessaly, which is also cited by the scholiast on 
Apollonius Rliodius, and by Stepbuiius of B)zantiiiin ; but 
it seems very unlikely that ibis Suidas was the author of 
the l..exicon which goes under the name of Sijiidas. Eusta- 
thiu.s in his * Commentary on Homer,* occasionally (pioles 
Suidas the Icxicogiaphcr ; and as Eustathius lived about 
the 011(1 of the tvyolftb century a.d. and the beginning of 
the thirteenth, we may comdude that tho lexicographer 
Suidas was at least prior to this time. There appears to be 
no certain indication in the Lexicon of Suidas which will 
show who he was or what was his country. There are in- 
deed passages in the work from which it appears that he 
l.vcd (luring or after the reign of Alexius Comnenus, for he 
quotes Michael Psellus (v. r})(5paj;; v. AlpT’pov ; v.’Hy^roptc) ; 
and if these passages were inserted by Suidas, bo must have 
lived not earlier than the close of the eleventh century a.d. 
(But see Gaisford’s edition.) In the article 'Adam,* ho 

§ ivcs a chronological ^iiome, which ' he closes with the 
cath of tho emperor John Zimisces, who died a.d. 974 ; 
and in another nlace (v. Euivorai/nvoviroXcc) he speaks, of 
Basil IL, an(l bis brother Constantine, who succeeded John 
Ziniisces. There aro other passages ifi Suidas, fbom which 
some inferences ns to his age might be derived, but it is often 
dilHcult to know when the lexicographer is quoting others 
or speaking himself. Whatever inay.be ibo age of the com- 
Ijilerof Ibe Lexicon, the work has the appearance of having 
received additions from a variety of hands. 

The work of Suidas is a Diet lonary arranged alphabetically, 
but with some deviations from the strict alphabetical order. 
It contains both proper names, as names of persons and 


places, and words which bedong to a dictionary of a lan- 
guage in the modern acceptation of that term. Among the 
names of person.s there aro names both from profane his- 
tory and from sacred history, such as Abimclcoh and Adam. 
The work is exceedingly imperfect in all the classes of 
names, and appears to have been formed on no plan. Sijinc 
of the articles are long and tolerably comnlotc ; others are 
very short and contain no information. TnuM, for inalimcc, 

* Adam’ is a long article, hut of * Aaron* wc aie told noihiug 
moro than that it is a proper name. ' The work is compiled 
from numerous writers, some of whom afe montionod in a 
list prori.\cd to the Lexicon, comprising twelve names, among 
which are Eudcmiis and (Jassius Longinus, ll may how- 
ever bo doubted if this list was made, by the compiler of tho 
Lexicon. A much more copious catalogue is con lamed in 
the edition of Kiister. Among the old scholiasts, none was 
used by the compiler more freely than the scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes ; but the work of Suidas contains some passages 
which are not in the extant sciiolia on The 

work is not only dedoient in plan, but is oflen defective? and 
inaccurate in the execution. Numerous coiiupt and base 
words have been introduced from bad autlionti(\s or bad 
manuscripts; somolimos under one name of a pci son wc 
find events belonging to the lives of various persons of the 
same name, placecl without any (lix'rimination (v. ; 

and under one name there aro fiequeiitly events and exiracts 
from writers which belong to other names (v. Matt/iTroy ; v. 
’AXvftrrTjc; v. IIwpoc). The Lexicon contains a great num- 
ber of extracts from Gri^ek writers, and frequently without 
mention of their names, but these extracts havij ofii-n no 
reference to tho title of the article, and add nothing lowaids 
explaining or illustrating it. This is partly owing to m«iny 
marginal additions having been introduceil into the text by 
ignorant transcribprs. 

With all those defects the Li'xicon of Siiid.is is u very 
useful W'ork, and is of great a^sislarlee for the liicrai v hi?.ioi v 
of antiquity. It is also useful for illuhlralmg llu? rm uniugs 
of many words. It also contains numerous )):»>.'• a c('s i.f 
antieiit writers that aro lo.st. As to the hiographicid not ices 
it has been conjeclmed that they have all bi eii laUm fo ni 
one work, which is further ('onjcclnred to be llu* ‘Onoina 
tologon’ of Hc'sychius. Tho ‘ Onumaiologoir was a lisi m- 
catabgue of men distinguished for knowledge, and it is 
stated in the I.4?xicon (v. *H(r»0xioO that it is an epiluiue of 
the woik of Hcsychius of Miletus who lived in the umu of 
the emperor Aiiaslasius ; but we may tvllow thi^ u'^muIk.ii to 
have its full weight.- without admitting that ii is ihcoiily 
source from which Suidas derived even his litcMary notice.'.. 
(See the notes of Kiister, and Niicke.) 

There is an unpublished epitome of Suidas by Thmmis of 
Crete: Robert Groslele, bishop of Lincoln, who died m 
1203, is said to have made a Latin translation of Suidas 
(Fabricius, Ih'hl. Med. et Inf Lat.)\ but see iho note in 
Fabrieius {Bibtinih. Gt'aeca,\\. 402, ed. Hailes). 

The first edition of Suidas was by Demetrius Chalconrly 
las; it was printed at Milan, 1499, fob, without a tr.in^Ia- 
lion. This edition is defective in some places. Tho Mcond 
was the Aldine edition of Venice, 1514, fob, also without a 
translation: this edition difiers in some passages from that 
of Chalcondylas, whencu it seems probable that it was 
printed fioin a different inuriuscript. The t*dition of Aldus 
was reprinted by Froben, at Basel, 1544, fob ; also without a 
translation, but with, tho correction of some typographical 
errors. H. Wolf made the first Latin translation of Sinclas, 
which was published at Basel, 1564, fob, without the Greek 
text, and the revised translation was printed again at Basel, 
1584. The first edition of the Greek text with a Latin 
translation was by Aemilius Portus, Geneva, 1619, 2 vols. 
fob: the Latin version was new. In 1705 the edition of 
Kiister appeared at Cumbridge»,ui 3 vols. fidio, with the 
impr(]ived version of Portus and numerous notes. The 
foundation of this edition is the text of Portus, wiiiidi was 
cotlrectcd with the hdp of MSB. The preface of Kiister 
contains a dissertation on Suidas, and on the previous 
editions, and more particularly on that of Portus. The 
edition of Suidas is by Gaisford, 3 vols. fob, Oxford, 
1834 ; the first tWo volumes contain the text, and iho thiid 
the indexes, Gaisford states in his preface that Kii.^ler us-cd 
pretty nearly the same MSS. as hinisolf. but that he has 
been very careless in noting the readings, and that his 
edition, though useful in other respects, is conseqpcnily of 
very little critical value. Gaisford has noted all tho various 
readings of the best MSS., and also the readings of the 
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Milan edition. Ho has also generally noted tho emcnda* 
lions of Porlus, many of which Kiistcr adopted without any 
remark ; indeed KiUter is accus('d, and justly, of taking thu 
notes also of other scholars without any acknowledgment. 
Guisforrl has eaicfuUy indicated the sources fiom which 
Suida') derived his information ; and he has reprinted most 
of Kusler’s notes. The third volume of Gaisford rontains 
the *lnde.\ Kiistorianus Reruin et Nominum Propriorum 
<iuao extra seriem suam in Suidao Lexico occurrunt/ and 
two new indexes. One of these two now indexes contains 
all the words in Suidas arranged in alphabetical order, 
which is useful because (ho Lexicon does not always follow 
the usual alphabetical order; and it also contains other 
wokU which do not appear in the alphabetical order of the 
Ia'xicoii. The other of these two indexes is an index of the 
wi Iters who are cited by Suidas. This edition is a splendid 
and valuable work. 

Various critics have laboured on tho text of Suidas, 
among whom Toup is perhaps the most conspicuous for 
acuteness and diligence. 

(Fabricius. JhhHoth. Gramh vi. 389, cd. Harles; Lu- 
(lolpln Kii^teri Prapfalin; Prapfatin Editoris Oxoniensis.) 

SUISSKT, R., lived about the middle of tho foiir- 
tfciilli century, and was educated at tho uni\*ersity of 
Oxford. lie is principally known as the author of a work 
printed at Venice in 1505, and again in 1520: the latter 
ciliti(,n. the only one we have met with, is entitled ‘Subli- 
lisMuii llicarcli Suiseth Anglici Calculaiioucs noviter emen- 
datm ai()uc rev ism.’ A complete analysis of a new philoso* 
pliK' theory developed in ihis work is given in Bruckeri 
{f/ist. Phil., tom. iii., p. 580-583). Among its contents may 
be particularly mentioned the chapters ‘Dc intentione ot 
roml^^^io^e,’ ‘ l)e loco eleinentt/ * De tnaximo et mintmo,* 
‘Ue lnniin«’'.is,’ ‘Do niotu local!.* and *Dc medio non re- 
.sisieiiit' ’ Pit.s mentions other works by this writer, which 
•Id not a[)pinr to have been preserved; Tanner altogether 
omit-’ him. Wo have placed tho^ initial only of his Christian 
n.imc at tlio lo'adofthis article, hct'aubc, although he is 
c.illcd Uiclijvd III the title of the work ju.st given, yet the 
coh.phoii of tho veiy same hook wiiles *Culculationuni Liber 
JM.'igisiri Puymundi Snuseth;’ and a contemporary nianu- 
M-iipi Hole 111 one of the two copiesof the book in the British 
Museum rtirrccts tho former appellation to Uoger; while 
Vossius [Do Snofif. MaL, c. IS) calls him John Suiseth. 

SUIT Is ,1 legal term used in diffeicnt senses. The 
wold wliicii is the Latin form, is from * sequor,’ to 

ihllow ; and hence the geneial meaning of the word may 

I'w. deduciMj. 

1 A bint, in the sen-io of litigation, is a proceeding by 
whicli any legal or equitable right is pursued, or sought to 
ho on forced iii a court of justice. Where the remedy is 
.^'■lughr in a court of law, the term suit is synonymous with 
action ; hut when the proceeding is in a court of equity, 
the leini suit is alone used. The term is also applied to 
]n'oocedings in the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts. 

2. Suit of court, in the sense of an obligation to follow, 
lhat is, to attend, and to assist in constituting, a court, is 
oiilier real or personal. 

Suit-real, or rather siiit-regal, is tho obligation under 
which all tho residents within a leet or town are bound, in 
respect of their allegiance as subjects, to attend the king's 
criiniiml court for the district, whether held before the king’s 
otKcer and called tho sheriff’s tourn [Tourn], or held before 
llio grantees of leets or the officers of such grantees, and 
called courts-ieet. [Lkkt.] 

Suit-personal is an obligation to attend the civil courts 
of the lord under whom the suitor holds lands or tene- 
ments ; and this is either suit-service or suit-custom. If 
freehold lands, &c. be holden of the king immediately, or, as 
it IS feudally termed, ni chief, suit-service is performed by 
alterirlunoe at the county court, the court bold by the king’s 
officer, the sheriff, unless the lands, &c. constituted an entire 
barony, in which case the suit demandable from the tenant 
was, his altendance as a lord of parliament. If freehold 
lands, &o. are held mediately only of the king, but imme- 
cliaiely (or in chief) of an inferior lord, the suit demandable 
is attendance at the eourt baron of the lord: in either case 
suit-service is expressly or impliedly reserved upon thecrea^ 
tion of the tenure, as part of the services to be rendered for 
the estate. In manors [Manors] where there are copyhold, 
that, is, customary estates, the custom of the manor imposes 
upon the copyholder an obligation to attend tho lord’s cus- 
tomary court; but as this obligation is not annexed by ; 


tenure to tho land held by the copyholder, but is nniioxea 
by custom to his position as tenant, the suit is noi suit-ser- 
vice, but suit-custom. In tho case of freeholders attending 
as suitors the county court or the court baron (as in the oa^o 
of tho anlient tenants per harumam attending parliunieni), 
the suitors are the judges of the couit both for law and fJr 
fact, and tho sheriff or the undcr-»herilf in tho county court, 
and the lord or his steward in the court-baron, are only 
presiding officers with no judicial authority. But in the 
criminal jurisdiction of the tourn and leet, tho sheriff and 
the grantee of the leet. or his steward, are tho judges; and 
the suitors act only a subordinate part. 

In the customary court, though its functions ate confined 
to matters of a civil nature, yet, on account of the original 
baseness of the copyhold tenure, iho Judicial power is wholly 
in the lord or his steward. 

; 3. Besides suit of court, secta ad curiam, there are other 

species of personal suit, which, like suit of court, are di- 
visible into suit-service and suit-custom. Of these the 
most usual is suit of mill, sccia ad molendinum, whicli is 
where, by tenure or by custom, the freehold or customary 
tenant is bound to grind his corn at the lord's mill. 

SUIT and SERVICE. [Suit.] 

SULETIKLMA. [Sweden.] 

SULEVMAN. [ModKs, p. 386; Soliman, Ibn Ai. 
IIakem ] 

SULI, a mountainous district of Southern Albania, which 
extends in length about 30 miles from north to south, and 
about 20 miles in breadth, and is separated to the south-west 
from the coast of the Adriatic by a strip of lowland in which is 
Port Fanari, the anttcnl Elsca, at the mouth of the Acheron. 
On the south-east thu highland of Suli is bounded by the 
plain of Arta, which extends to the gulf of the same 
name. Towards the north Suli borders on the district of 
Paramiihia, and otfWhat ofjanina towuids the north-ea.st. 
The river Glyky, the antient Acheron, corning from the 
north, ffows along a deep volley v\hich intersects (he high- 
lands of Suli, and after being joined by several .streams 
enters the Adriatic at Port Fanari. The district of Suli is 
part of the antient Thespvotia, one of the three groat divi- 
.sions of Bpirus. It contains eighteen villages or hamlets, of 
which ten or eleven are in the highlands, and the rest in 
tho plain at the foot of them. Tho fwincipal village, called 
Mega Suli. and by the Turks Kako Suit, lies on a hill near 
the left bank of the Acheron ; not fur from it is the village 
of Kiaplia, and higher up the niountaiii is that of Kiingi. 
In the plain, at the foot of the mountain, the principal Vil- 
lage is called Secnrules. The whole population of Suli, at 
the time oflhe war with Ali Pasha, did not ainouni to more 
than 12,000, divided into about thirty tribes or <'luns, each 
consisting of several families related or allied to one another. 
The principal tribes were the Zavclla, Botzari, Zerva. Pasati, 
and Urako. The head of each clan was styled captain, and 
led Ills contingent in war, buhjecl to a supreme commander 
styled Polemarch, who was chosen by Voles for the time. 
Tlieir mode of fighting was that of partisans or skirmishers, 
and they weic generally good marksmen. 

Tho oral language of the Suliotes is the Alhaninn, but 
they use the modern Greek for their written language. 
They all belong to tho Greek or Eastern chureli. Their 
appearance and costume resemble those of the Alhumans, 
but their social habits and traditions are more like tho.He of 
the Git*ek race. The mountains of Suli produce only pasture 
for tattle and timber-trees, but the plain is culiivaled. and 
produces corn, pulse, and oilier provisions. The houses are 
rudely built, and the country is altogether pour; but the 
almost continual state of warfare in which the Suliotes 
lived towards their neighbours, before their total subjuga- 
tion, gave them the means of supplying their wants. 

Suli has become an historical name on account of its long 
struggle against the forces of Ali Pasha of Janina, at the (‘ml 
of the last and the beginning of the present century. The po- 
litical condition of Epirus, or Southern Albania, previoii.s to 
that epoch, was very peculiar. The country was divided into 
two pashalicks, Janina andDelvino; but several districts 
such as Suli and Chimari, were independent cumturuiniies. 
often at war with tho pashas sent by the Porte, and at 
other times friendly, but not subject to them. Other dis- 
tricts, such as Gkrdiki, Paramiihia, Argyrocastro, itc., in- 
habited both by Christians and Mussnlmans. wore under 
tho rule nf beys, a kind of feudal lords tribuiaiy to the 
Porte, but often at variance with iho pashas. Lii-sily, there 
wore the Venetian possessions of Prevesa, Parga, and Bu 
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trinli, along the coast, supported by the Venetian garrison 
of the nciglibouring island of Corfu, and protected by the 
Venetian navy, wliich acted indirectly as a check upon the 
arbitrary power of iho pashas, affording a refuge to those 
lyho escaped from their tyranny, and also a market and a 
place of supply for the Christian population of Epirus. The 
whole maritime coast of Epirus was in a manner under the 
prelection of Venice. By a treaty between tbo Porte and 
iho Venetian senate, no Turkish aimed ship was allowed to 
sail into the Adriatic, and the pashas of Epirus were even 
forbidden from constructing any battery within a mile of 
the coast. 

In the war between Russia and the Porte (1787-02), the 
Siiliotcs were among the most active partisans of Rus.sia, 
and Suit was the centre of the insurrection against the 
Ottomans, which broke out in various parts of Greece. 
Ihrahim Pasha of Avlona, and several heys of Epirus, 
favoured the insurgents. In 1780 Ali Pasha of Janina 
scut a considerable force again.st the Suliotes, who defeated 
it with groat loss. In the following year, the Suliotes hav- 
ing joined with the Klephls of Piudus and other moun- 
tainous districts, ravaged Acarnania as far as the Achelous, 
without distinction of Greeks or Turks, and they afterwards 
overran the territory of Arta and Janina under the very 
eyes of Ali Pasha. The Suliotes also contributed men and 
money to the naval armament of the corsair Larnbro 
Canzani, who scoured the Aigcan Sea against the Turks. 
But the peace of 1792, between Russia and the Porto, left 
the insurgent Greeks and Epirotes exposed to tho fearful 
vengeance of the Turks. Ali Pasha undertook to exter- 
minate the Suliotes. Ho penetrated with a large force into 
their district, and took Mega SuU find Kiupha, but being 
desporntely assailed by the people, who had retired to the 
mountains, under the direction of George Bolzari, his 
troops wore completely routed, and lieU to Janina. Ali 
then concluded a peace or truce with Suli, which lasted a 
few yeaiN. Upon the partition of tho Venetian stales in 
1797, when the French republicans occupied the Ionian 
Islands, Ali, affecting to be friendly towards his new neigh- 
bours, and, professing, like them, a grout detestation of the 
old Venetian arUlocracy, prevailed upon the French com- 
tnaiider to overlook the old convention with Venice about 
closing the Adriatic, and to allow Turkish armed vesscLs to 
land troops near 6utrinl(\ which surprised in the night the 
Christian populations of Nivizza and San Basilio, which had 
been till then under the protection of Venice. These po- 
pulations were partly massacred and partly carried into 
hlavery. War having shortly after broken out between 
Franco and the Porte, in consequence of the French inva- 
sion of Egypt, Ali Pasha look the opportunity of falling 
upon the French garrisons of Butrint6 and Prevesa, and 
gained possession of those places. Parga alone preserved 
its independence, and remained the only ally of the Su- 
liotes. [Pauoa..] 

In May, 18U1, Ali Pasha began a war of extermination 
against Suli, and at last succeeded, as much by treachery 
and bribery as by an overwhelming force, iii conquering 
that stubborn population. [Ali Pasha.] Many of the 
Suliotes fell in the struggle, others were murdered by Ali’s 
.soldiers, many of the women threw themselves into the 
river rather than fall into the hands of the Turks; and the 
rest of the population, about 4000, contrived to roach Parga, 
from whence they went to the Ionian Islands, then under 
the protection of Russia. A few, trusting to the promises 
of Veil Pasha, All's son, remained in their desolate villages. 
In the war for the independence of Greece, a body of Su- 
liotes fought at Missolongi gainst the Turks, and they 
were for a lime in the pay of Lord Byron. 

(Ciampolini, Le Guerre del Sulliotti contra Ali Bascid di 
Jannma, Florence, 1827; Hobhouse, Travels in Alha- 
nia,) 

SULLA is the cognomen of a branch of the Patrician 
gens Cornelia. This branch originally had the name of 
Rufus or Rufiniis, which appears to have fallen into disuse, 
and to have given way to tno new cognomen Sulla, which 
had the same meaning as Rufus, and was first borne by the 
Flamen Dud is, 

]. Publius Cornelius Sulla (Gellius, i. 12, } 16). who 
was Praeter Urbantis, in 212 b.c., and, in accordance with an 
oracle of the Sibylline books, conducted the first celebration 
of the Ludi ApolHiiares. Hence he is said to have received 
tho surname of Sibylla, which was subsequently contracted 
into Sylla or Sulla. (Macrob.» Sat., i. 17.) This account 


however is fabulous, for as Rufus and Sulla have the samo 
meaning, it i.s more probable that tho change of the ono 
name for the other was only an arbitrary alteration. Plutarch 
{Sulla, 2) states that the dictator Sulla was the first who 
bore this surname, from which it is evident that Plutarch 
had read the memoirs of the dictator, or at least that part in 
which this point was explained, very carelessly. 

2. P. Cornelius Sulla, a son of thot former (1), was 
praetor in Sicily in the year b.c. 186. (Liv., xxxix. 6, 8.) 

3. Sf.rvius Cornelius Sulla, a brother of P. Cornelius 
Sulla (2). In the year 167 n.c. he was ono of tho ten 
Roman commissioners who, after the defeat of Perseus, were 
sent to Macedonia to arrange the affaiis of that country. 
(Liv., xlv. 17.) 

4. L. Cornelius Sulla, the father of tho dictator Sulla, 

of whom nothing is known, except that he was nut a man of 
any great property. (Pint., 1.) 

5. L. Cornelius Sulla Felix, the son of L. Cornelius 
Sulla (4), was horn in n.c. 138, in the consuldiip of P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio Nasica Scrapio and D. Junius Biiitus Gal- 
laieus. When a young man he lived for a considcrahio time 
at Rome in lodgings, and in the same house with a fiuedmaii, 
which was looked upon as a proof of his limited nican«. But 
he appears nevertheless to have received an education as 
good as any of the illustrious young Romans of tliat tune. 
(Sallust, 95.) He indulged however in all kinds of de- 
bauchery; and women, actors, mum*s, and buffoons were Ins 
favourite companions to the last years of his life. He app<;ar.s 
to have been foremost among tbo fashionable joung nobler 
of the time, and was always an especial favourilo of the 
women. His stepmother loved him like Iilm- own son, and 
when she died he came into the possession of all her property. 
Nicopolis, one of his mistresses, who possessed eonsideialiie. 
property, also bequeathed it all to him. His foiliine being 
thus improved, he was enabled to enter into competition uitli 
others for the honours of the republic. In tlc. 107 he \\as a])- 
pointed quaestor, and wa.s sent wiih a dclachinenl of hoi.-^e to 
join the army of Marius, who was then rarvying on i1m’ w:ir 
against Jugurlha. Tho stern narrior was at fir.st fcomowhat. 
indignant that such an apparently effeminate }eung noble 
was sent to him as quaestor in sncJi an nuporlanl ciinii>.ii;j;n. 
But Sulla, although he had hitherto appeared totiilly i;:Mo- 
rant of military affairs, soon showed himself to be tlie most 
active and skilful ofliccr in the Roman eamp, and gain<‘d the 
confidence and admiration of Marius. He a Iso possessed in 
the highest degree the art of winning ilic afl'oclioii of bi.s sol- 
diers. (Sallust, Jng.y 90.) In the battle of Cnta. Sulla 
commanded the horse, and greatly contributed lowauU 
the victory over Jugiirtba and Bocchus. (Sallust, 

101.) After this victory Bocchus began bis treacluMous 
negotiations with the Romans, and Marius sent Sulla 
and A. Manlius as anibas.sadors to the king. By his 
duplicity Sulla induced Bocchus to take a decided couiac, 
the con.sequenco of which was that Juguriha wos tiea- 
chevously delivered up into the hands of the Homans. 
(Sallust, Jug., 102-113.) Sulla was so proud of ha\ing 
outdone the Nurnidian king, so famous for his cunning 
and prudence, that he had a seal-ring made, on Avhich 
Bocchus was represented in the act of delivering Jugurtha 
into the hands of Sulla : and this seal he used to the end of 
hisiife. (Plut., Suit., .3 ; Plin., Hist. Nat., xxxvii, 4 ; Val. 
Max., viii. 1 4, 4.) 

Wlicn Marius, in hts second consulship (10 1 n.c.), under- 
took tho war against the Cimbri and Tcutoncs, lie inado 
Sulla bis legale, who distinguished himself by making Cu- 
pillus, a chieftain of the Tcctosagi, his prisoner. The year 
following Sulla reinaiucd in the camp of Marius'ns tribun us 
militum, and again distinguished himself. But in the third 
year, 102 is.c.i bo left Marius and joined the army of Lu- 
tathis CatuluB, the colleague of Marius, who was stationed 
with a force in the north of Italy. Plutarch nscTihes this 
step of Sulla to the jealousy of Marius, who, ho say?, fearctl 
lest his own ikine might be eclipsed by that of liis tribune. 
But the real cause of this movement was in the actual .^tate 
of things. Sulla must have been aware that in tho army of 
CalUlus, who, although a good man, was not an able general, 
his services would be much more useful ; and that there was 
a much greater sphere of activity for his talents as an oiliccr 
in the army of Oatulus than in that of Marius. If there 
existed an ill-feeling at all, it is much more likely that the 
aristocratic Sulla felt indignant at a plebeian beingiclei'icd 
consul uninterruptedly one year after the other. Sulla, 
while in the army of Catulus, was the soul of all unilei - 
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takiD{;3, and he made several sucecssful expeditions against 
the Alpine tribes. On one occasion, when the army of Ca- 
tulus began to suffer severely from want of provisions, Sulla 
contrived to obtain such plentiful supplies, that Catulus was 
enabled to send some to the army of Marius. 

After tho defeat of theCimbri (lOl n.c.) Sulla returned to 
Rome, where he resumed his old course of life. He did not 
come forward as a candidate for any public office until the 
year n.c. U4, when he was a candidate for tho practorsbip. 
But he was not elected, because tho people, as he himself 
stated in his Memoirs, wished him first to hold the office of 
aedilc, as they expected that on entering on the acdilcship 
he would amuse them with magnificent games, and exhibit 
African beasts in the Circus, as it was known that he was a 
friend of Bocchus, who would easily procure for him rare 
and beautiful animals. (Pint., SulL^ 5.) In the year n.c. 
03 however he gained his object by canvassing and bribing: 
he was made praetor urbanus (<Trp(trijym TroXtn*://, Plut. ; 
comp. Aurel. Viet., De Vit\ Illustr., 75), and exhibited to tho 
])eople the games which they hud expected from his aedile* 
hlii]). (Plin., IlisL Nat., viii. 20.) Tho year after his prao- 
toi^hip he w'Giit as propraetor to Cilicia with a commhsion to 
restore king Ariubarzancs to his kingdom of Cappadocia, 
from which he had been driven through tho intfuence of 
Milhridales. 'J'his object was soon accomplished ; and this 
bold and successful undertaking excited the attention of 
Arsaces, king of the Parlhians, who, while Sulla was stay- 
ing s«)ine\vhcre near the Euphrates, sent a messenger to him 
soliciting tho friendship of the Pomar. people. The request 
granted, though Sulla, who felt the honour of being the 
fir>t Roman to whom such an application was made by a 
Pailbian king, treated the ambashador with haughtiness 
and arrogance. In n.c. !)l, when Sulla returned to Rome, 
Cams Ccusorinus brought against him the charge of repe- 
tundao, or malversation, in his office of propraetor, but did not 
follow it up. In Ibis year the Marsic or Social War com- 
nioncecl, and for a lime delayed the outbreak of tbo furious 
liosiilily between Marius and Sulla, which was kindled by 
apparently trivial circumstances. (Plut., Suit., G.) Both 
Manus and Sulla commanded separate divisions of the Ro- 
man army, and the latter distinguished himself much more 
tlrin Marius, who perhaps already began to incline towards 
the cause of the Italians. In 69 Sulla was legate of the 
coii’sul L. Call), and destroyed the Campanian town of 
vStabiae. tPliii., Hist. Nat,, iii. 9.) He also defeated L. 

( !luenlius near Pompeii, pursued him as far as Nola, and 
compelled the Hirpini to submit. In Samnium he surprised 
nml routed the array of Motilus, and took Bovianum by 
storm after a siege of llireo hours. (Appian, Civ., i. 

50.) During this w'ar Sulla left nothing untried to gain tbo 
goodwill of tho soldiers; and he even connived at thoir gross 
excesses. Thus when the .soldier.s heat to death with sticks 
his own legato Albinus, a mau who had (lllod the office of 
praetor, Sulla not only did not punish this outrage, but 
nillier boasted of it, saying that his men would fight all 
the holler for it. (Plut.. Sm//., 6.) When the time ap- 
liroachcd for cdocting tho consuls for tho year following, 
Sulla went to Rome to ofler hirndclf as a candidate. His 
successful campaigns had gained him such popularity, that he 
was almost unanimously elected consul for tho year n.c. 66. 
( V'^ellei. Pat, ii. 17.) Ho was now in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. His colleague was Q. Pompeius Rufus, who ob- 
tained Italy as hi.s province. Sulla hud Asia and the com- 
mand in the war against Milhridates. The Social VVarwiis 
still going on, and Marius was not only oxasperaled because 
his former quaestor was now his equal, but was at tbo same 
lime anxious to get the command in tho war against Mithri- 
dales. and with this view he persuaded the tribune P. Sul- 
picius to give him his assistance in depriving Sulla of the 
power intrusted to him. A direct attempt to this effect 
would have been imprudent. Marius and Sulpicius Ihere- 
foro first tried to gain the interest of the Italian allies, and 
to identify tho popular cause, represented by Marius, with 
that of the allies. With this view Sulpicius proposed two 
measures, first, to recall those who bad been exiled on ac- 
< ount of tbo support they had given to the allies ; and, 
secondly, to distribute those Italians who bad obtained the 
franchise, but had been formed into new tribes, among tbo 
thirty-five old tribes, tho object of which was to increase the 
weight of their suffrage. (Liv., Epit, 77 ; Appian, De Beil, 
Civ,, i. 55.) Theso proposals met with the most determinate 
opposition from the old citizens, and the Forum became the 
scone of terrible violence. The popular party, by far the 


most numerous, would have carried the day, but Sulla, who 
was with his army in iho neighbourhood of Nola, returned 
to Rome, and in order to put an end to the violent piocced- 
ings in the Forum, he and hi.s colleague proclaimed a justi- 
lium for several days. But Sulincius and his parly, armed 
with daggers, appeared in the Forum, declared the proclama- 
tion of the consuls to be unlawful, and endeavoured to com- 
pel them to repeal the juslitium. This again increased the 
tumult, and Pompeius was obliged to take to fliglit, and hU 
son, who bad married a daughter of Sulla, was murdered. 
Sulla bimsclf, who had escaped into the house of Marius, 
was dragged forth and compelled to repeal the juslitium, 
aftor which ho returned to his army at Nola. In the moan 
time the rogations of Sulpicius tvero carried, and the com- 
mand in the war against Mithridales was given to Marius. 
When tho messengers from Rome came to the camp of 
Sulla with orders for h'm to surrender the command, the 
soldiers, who loved Sulla, and who were of opinion that 
Marius \i*ouId not lead them to Asia, where they expected 
a rich harvest of booty, called on Sulla to lead them to Rome. 
Several officers in the camp, who were opposed to civil war, 
retired to tho city, while numbers of other persons flocked 
from the city to the camp of Sulla. All signs and omens, to 
which Sulla pretended to attribute great importance, w’crc in 
his favour, and, with the declaration that ho was going to 
deliver Rome ft‘om its tyrants, he marched with six legions 
against the city, which ho took by storm. A battle followed 
Within tho walls, in which Marius and his party were de- 
feated. Marius escaped to Africa, and Sulpicius, hetra}cd 
by one of his slaves, was put to death. Sulla and his col- 
leaguo on this occasion prevented the soldiers as much as 
possible from committing any outroge upon the citizens. 
Besides tho two leaders of the popular party, ten others wore 
declared enemies of the republic, llieir properly was con- 
fiscated, and agent^ were sent in all directions to discover 
them, and either to put them to death or to deliver them 
up to the consuls. (Appian, DeBelLCiv., i. 60 ; Plut., Sail., 
10 .) 

After this defeat of tho Marian party, Sulla repealed the 
laws of Sulpicius, but he had no leisure for a thoroiigli 
reform of the constitution, which he appears to have con- 
ceived about this time, as his soldiers were anxious to he led 
to Asia. Appian indeed ascribes some of the most impor- 
tant regulations of Sulla to this time, and it is not impro- 
bable that the law which enacted that no measure should 
be brought before the people which had not previously ob- 
tained ino sanction of the senate, and another (lex unciaria; 
Fest., . 9 . V. * unciaria lex'), by which some disputes between 
debtors and creditors respecting the rato of interest were 
settled, belong to this period. The other measures, also 
mentioned by Appian, may have been discussed at the 
time, but they were not carried into cflect until the dictator- 
ship of Sulla. He remained at Rome until the consuls for 
the year following were elected. The consuls for the jeur 
B.C. 87 were Cn. Octavius and L. Cinna. Tho latter \vas a 
man of tho popular party, and Sulla, pretending to be glad 
to sec that the pe<q)Ie made use of their freedom in the 
elections, contented himself with making Cinna promise 
with an oath that he would not disturb the actual order of 
things. Sulla in the meanwhile felt that his life was not 
quite safe at Romo, and was ihereforo constantly accom- 
panied by a strong body-guard. A short time after, (lie 
tribune Al. Virgiiiius, instigated by Cinna, prosecuted 
Sulla, who however, without any concern about it, wont 
to Capua to undertake tho command of his army, ami 
to proceed with it to Greece, where he intended to com- 
mence operations against Mithridales. He landed at Dyr- 
rachium, collected the Roman troops stationed in Greece, 
and marched towards Athens, which Archelaus, the general 
of Milhridates, had made his head-quarters. After a long 
siege and a desperate defence, Athens was taken by 
storm (86 n.c.), and the garrison of the Acropolis was soon 
compelled, by want of water and provisions, to surrender at 
discretion. Pirrocus also foil into tlie hands of the vicror. 
(Plut. Sull* 1 It &c. ; Appian, Mithrid,, 28-45.) Sulla, who 
received no supplies from Italy, did not scruple to make use 
of the rich treasures of the Greek temples, and treated with 
scorn those who exhorted him not to provoke tlic anger of 
the gods. Athens suffered severely, and many of its most 
magnificent buildings and works of art peri-tbed on this oc- 
casion, for Sulla’s anger bad been provoked during ihe 
siege by the insulting conductor Arisiion, then tyrant of 
Athens. Archelaus collected all his forces in Greece, and 
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aftur liavinjj received great reinforcements from Asia, he 
was tk'levmined to di>puic with Sulla Ibc possession of 
Greece. ThouyW ll»c Roiniin aimy was far inferior to that 
of Archcliins, Sulla gained two victories, one at Chaeronoa 
(u c. 86), ii'ul I lie uilier nl Oicliomenos in Hcrotia (8j h.c.), 
after which he diatroyed the towns of Aiilhedon, Larymna, 
and H.iluMe. (Pint. Sufl.t 26.) 

Ahluiiit'h Sulla might now consider himself master of 
Ok ’LM' o, :ii)(l might ha\c carried on the war against Mithri- 
d,ih‘s AKth the best hopes of success, ho thought it advisable 
in)t to drive Miihridatcs to extremities, and therefore con- 
sented, soon after Ins landing in Asia, to conclude a peace with 
linn (S liLC.). [Mithutdates.] Therefore however other 
I'LMMins for wishing to put an end to the war. During his 
ah^enct; from Italy the popular party had recovered its 
asrondenry, and his own paity was almost annihilated: his 
in&iiliUuuis were abolished, his house was destroyed, and 
his property confi>cated, and he himsqlf was declared an 
eiioniy of the republic. The most distinguished senators 
liad been obl^ed to lake refuge in his camp in Greeqe, and 
they, together with his wife Ciecilia Metella, who had like- 
wise /led from Home, urged and entreated him nottoforsako 
llieni. Two years lio/^ore the peace with Mithvidates, the con- 
sul L. Valerius Fliccus, who was of the popular party, had 
appeared with a tlcot and an army in the Ionian »Sea, under 
the pretext of carrying on the war against Miihridatcs, but 
perhaps with the !?ecret intention of attacking Sulla. This 
plan liowe\er had not been realised, for Valerius Flaccus 
wa^ murdered (b.c. 80) by his own legate C. Fimbria, who 
placed himself at the head of the troops, and was successful 
ill soverul engagements with the array of Milhiidalca. After 
Sulla had concluded a peace with the king in the plains of 
Troas, ho set out against Fimbria, who was stationed with 
his array in the neighbourhood of Thyatira in Lydia. 
Fimbria, being betmyed by his own soldiei*s, put an end to 
Ins life. (Plul., Su/l., 25.) 

Sulla was now at liberty to return with his army from Asia 
to Italy, but ho had still to satisfy the doinands of his soldiers, 
who had expected to enrich themselves in the war against 
Miihridates. To raise the necessary money, Sulla resorted to 
the most opprcS!r«ive measures. Every jnovinoial was ob- 
liged to give to every soldier quai tercu in his house every 
day 11 fixed sum of money, and to provide him and as many 
:i» ho might choose to invito with a daily meal. Besides 
this, a \ery heavy contribution of 20,000 talents was raised; 
in sliort, Sulla treated the country, which he pretended to 
have delivered, like that of an enemy, (Plut., Sull., 25.) 
A her lie had thus secured the ultachnient of his buldiors, he 
left the province of Asia, intrusted the two legions of 
Fimbria to his legale L. Licinius Murena (Appian, Mithrid., 
() 1), and sailed with his tleet and the remainderof hisormy, 
about 30,000 men, from Ephesus to Pireoeus. After a 
vo>age of three days, he reached Athens. He took the 
library of Apellicon, the father of Aristion, which, according 
to .\themous (v., p. 211, &c.), belonged to Athenion, and 
which contained most of the Works of Theophrastus and 
Ai ibtotle. Sulla, who was well able to appreciate such a 
fieasure, carried it with him to Rome. [Aristotlb.] While 
in Greece, Sulla had an attack of the gout, of which he was 
riired by the use of the warm baths of .^Edensus in Euboea. 
Duiing his short slay there be indulged in his usual diver- 
sions. and spent the greater part of his time in the company 
<jf actors and dancers. He then marched with his army 
towards the tiorth, through Thessaly and Macedonia to 
Dyriachium, and carried nis army over to Brundusium in 
1200, or, according to Appian {De Bell, Civ., i. 7‘J), in 1600 
shi)is. Tins passage probably look place in the spring of 
the year B.C. 83. 

The forces of the hostile party in Italy amounted to 
^00,000 men. (Veil. Pat., ii. 2d.) Cinna had increased his 
y.ieparuliuiis us soon as he heard that Sulla was on hU wuy 
to I taly. In consequeiico of a letter which Sulla while yet 
in Asia had addressed to the senate, it had been decreed 
that negotiations shuiild be entered into in (Mer to cflect a 
reconcihalion between Sulla and his cnenlios, and that 
Cinna and Garbo, ilien consuls, should make no further 
preparations for war. But the consuls paid no attention to 
this decree, and made pi opa rations for carrying an array 
julo Dalmatia, In order to biing the war to a close in Greece. 
But when a part of the army was already transported to Dal- 
in.iiia, a mutiny broke out among the soldiers, and Cinna was 
murdered, 84 li.c. (Appian, De Bell, Civ,, i. 78; Liv., Epit,, 
8 J.> The popular party, deprived of their loader, had no alter- 


native hut to continue their resistance or to fall victims to t 
vengeance of Sulla, who had declared that he would pardon 
none of his enemies. The Italians hud made common cause 
with the democratic party, for they liud reason to think that 
Sulla would be tlie last man to leave them in the enjoyment 
of the rights which they had lately urquned. Bui Sulla 
endeavoured to deprive his enemies of this suppuit, and 
while he led his army from Brundusium through Calabria 
and Apulia into Campania, ho carefully prevented hl^ 
soldiers from doing any injury either to the fields or the 
towusof the Italians; and he even eritevcd into negolialiinis 
with some of them, and assured them that he would not 
attempt to deprive them of their newly-acquireil rights. 
(Liv., Epit,, 86.) Many Romans of distinction also, who had 
Airmerly shown themselves rather ueulial, such as Borapey, 
joined his army, and increased his forces considerably. In 
the fiiwt battle which 8ulla fought with the consul Nar- 
banus in the neighbourhood of Capua, he was sui co^sful ■ 
and while a truce was concluded with this conquered enemy 
the army of the other consul, L. Scipio, was persuaded to 
abandon their general. In the year following (uc. 82), 
when young Marius and Cn. Bapirius Carbo were consuls, 
the war assumed a more serious aspect. Marius underlook 
the protection of Rome and Laiium, and Carbo that of 
Etruria and Umbria. Marius however was ib'fealL'il by 
Sulla in the battle of Sacriportus, upon which he fled to 
Praencste, and Rome was taken by the eonijucror, after the 
praetor L. Damusippns, at the request of Manu^. had put to 
death a great number of nobles, and among them o\eii a 
pontifex niaximus, who were sustiected of secretly snppori- 
ing the cause of Sulla. Carbo, who was successively at- 
tacked by Metellus Pius, Pompoy, and Sulla himself, w.i^ 
compelled to seek refuge in Africa, after ho had made ;i 
useless attempt to rescue Marius, wlio Wil^ hcMogcd lu 
Praeneste by Q. Lucretius Ofella. The SamiiitC'j and Lii 
caniati.s, who, under the command 0/ Pontius TolcHiniib ami 
M. Lamponius, likewise made a fruitless atteinpl to ieli»'\e 
Praeneste, and then marched against Rome, were defeated 
in a great battle at the Coll me gate, in which both urinies 
fought desperately (B.c. S‘2). The number of the s-lam on 
that day is stated to have been .50,000. Sulla, in his nnc' 
terate hatred of the Saninites, on the third day after tins 
victory, ordered several thousands of them, who had been 
made prisoners, to be cut down in the Campus Marlin^. 
During the time that this slaughter was goiii^ on. Sulla held 
a meeting of the senate near the scene of horror, and when 
the senators became uneasy at the groans »d' the d>ing pu- 
fioners, he told them to’ listen to whut he was proposing, and 
not to mind what was doing outside. (Appian. lie lirll. (Ur , i. 
84-94; Liv., Epit, 88; Pint., 30.) Tins victmy wa^, 
soon followed by the taking of Praene.^tc. The Roni.in-. 
who were found there among hi.s enemies were pardimed, 
but the Samnites and Praenedtmes, ainouniiiig, arcoiding io 
Plutarch, to 12,000, were put to the sword. Manus per- 
suaded a slave to put an end to his life. 

Sulla’s victory was now complete, although some towns of 
Italy still continued to offer resistance, and although the 
war was continued in Africa by Carbo and in Spain by Sor- 
torius. Sulla gratified his vengi^ncc by prohcriplion.s an 
invention of his own, by which ho w'as enabled to get rid of 
those whom he had to fear, and to reward his friends and 
hiS soldiers. Many thousands were pro.scrihed, that is, were 
declared out of the protection of the law, and any one was 
authorised to kill them ; and those who killed a prosicribed 
person, or gave notice of his place of concealment, received 
two talents as a reward, and those who gave shelter to one 
forfeited their own lives. Lists containing the names of the 
proscribed were put up in public, and new nainos were con- 
stantly added. The property of the proscribed was seized, 
and publicly sold or given away. The consequences were, 
according to the will of the tyrant, to extend to the de^ 
sctj^idants of the proscribed, inasmuch as they were to bo 
excluded fi-om all honours and public offices. Rome was in 
a state of utter consternation. But the vengeance of Sulla 
was not confined to the oily. All the Italians who had in 
any way opposed the party of Sulla were punished in the 
same manner, und numbers of them were murdered and 
their property confiscated. Whole cities were punislied by the 
imposition of heavy fines, or by the demolition of their fortifi- 
cations. Sulla moreover, according to Appian, sent twenty- 
three, or, according to Livy, forty-seven legions to1)o dis- 
tributed as garrisons among the towns of Italy, and graiiled 
to them the Homan IVanchise, together with the lands and 
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houses which he hail taken from their former owners. In 
the same inunnor as he thus seeured for himself a strontj 
parly m the towns of lial>, ho formed at Rome for the 
security of his own person a body-guard coosisiirig of ten 
thousand slaves, to whom he gave their freedom and the 
franchise, and who were called, after their patron, Cornelii. 
The people were thus silenced by fear, and all the a(‘ta com- 
milled by the tyrant wcie ratified by a decree of the people 
(Appian, De Bell. Civ., 97), and a gilt equestrian statue 
was erected to him in front of the rostra, with the inscrip- 
tion ‘Cornelius Sulla, Iraperalor Felix.' 

Sulla now caused the senate to name an interrox, and 
Valerius Flaecus being appointed, Sulla made him pro- 
pose to the senate to appoint a dictator to regulate the affairs 
of Romo and Italy. In accordance with his o'vn expressed 
wihli, Sulla was made dictator (n.c. 82), an office wld«h had 
not existed for the last 120 years, and which he was por- 
iniiied to hold as long as he pleased. In order however to 
leave to the people some appearance of liberty, he permitted 
them to elect consuls as usual, and ho himself, in u.c* 80, 
held the office of consul in addition to that of dictator. In j 
the )car u c. HI, he enjoyed a triumph for his victories in 
the war against Milhndales, and his splendid games and 
fo.istings, vvliich lasted for several days, made the people 
forget for a lime their wretched condition. (Appian, De 
Bf'lL Civ., 101.) After his triumph he claimed the surname 
of Felix, and pietended that all his success against his 
e nemies \x’as owing to tlio favour of the gods, especially of 
Venus, which he had enjojed from liis early youth. Hence 
he al>o called liimself Epaphroditus. But although he 
sometimes uffoctod gratitude towards the gods, in reality ho 
c.'ired little about them, and he did not scruple to plunder 
their temples and to treat with scorn and contempt the 
signs which appeared to deter him from his sacrilegious 
iK'.iioU';. (Flui,, SuJf., 12.) 

.\flcr Sulla hud completely annihilated the popular party, 
he began to direct bis attention to a reform in the coiisli- 
tuiion uiul 10 the administration of justice. Zachuriae, a 
irreal admnerof tbe political wisdom of Sulla, divides all 
lus laws which are known under the name of ‘Leges Cor- 
Meliae.’ into three great classes: — 1. constitutional regula- 
tion-*; 2. criminal laws; and 3. tho.se which were intended 
l(» impixAe public nuoals. 

Tlie eonslitutu»ual laws of Sulla were intended to restore 
Iho old arislocintic fjrm of the republic, but such a reslora- 
lion could only be a matter of form, as it bad no longer its 
bold in I ho hearts and minds of the Romans. As a polifi- 
einn Snlla was one of those slioit-sighlud men who believe 
That old institutions can be revived or preserved by the 
mere letter of the law, though that which formerly alone 
gave -stability to them, the spirit of the nation, has become 
entirely rdlorod. The consequence was that the constitu- 
tiMii of tSiilla did not survive him many v^^ars. The princi- 
pal p.iri of his reform consisted in depriving the cumitia 
Inluilii of all their legislative and judicial powers, and of the 
right t<» elect the members of the great colleges of priests, 
which the people had exercised for some time. He 
left to the com ilia of the tribes only the power to elect the 
inferior magistrates, a.s tribunes, aediles, and quaestors. 
Tho powyr of the tribunes of the ixsople tlius received a 
fatal blow. Some writers are of opinion that Sulla ubo- 
liihed the assemblies of the tribes altogether. The 
whole of the legislative power was given to the Comitia 
(Joutuiiata, but in such a manner that no legislative raca- 
>.uro could be brought before them, without having pre- 
viously received the sanction of the senate. He also allowed 
no appeal to the people from the sentence of a magis- 
trate The vacancies which had occurred in the senate 
tlnough the late calamities Were filled up by the admis- 
.*<ion of .300 of the most distingitished equites (Appian, 
De Bell. CVv., i. 100). [Sena.tusJ He increased the num- 
ber of pontiffs and augurs to fifteen. [Auguh; Pon- 

TIFEX.] 

Sulla appears greatest ill his laws relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice. All the Roman writers agree that Sulla 
gave the judicia (either the publica and privata, or the 
foimer alone) to the senate. AVe cannot enter here into au 
account of the various laws relating to criminal and civil 
jurisdiction; hut, before the time of Sulla, the criminal 
legislation of Rome was extremely impeifcct, and he was 
the first who brought order and system into this important 
branch of administration ; and this part of his reform was 


not abolished after his death, but most of his laws con 
linued in force ilwwu to the lafe.^t limes of tin* einpiro. 
His legislation: embraced a great variety of A 

of hi.s laws, together with a eriiiral c.xaminuiion of ilieir 
nalwe and tendency, may he found in the work*, luou- 
tioned at the end of this ariiele. 

The laws whieli Sulla enacted, with a view to iinpiove 
the slate of public morals, rcluied c.liictly to marriage and 
luxury (leges suratuariae). But Sulla, though an.xuuu to 
impnovc the moral condition of the jM?ople, \va>. the last rn;m 
to observe any laws of the kind. (Flul.^ Sail., 35 ; Cum- 
purat Lyeand. c. Sulla.) 

After the annihilation of all his enemies, and the esta- 
blishment of a new order of things, Sulla once more felt 
a desire to enjoy those pleasures to wliich ho had bee n 
addicted from his early youth, and without the inieiTuption 
necesharily arising from being at tbe bead of the republic. 
Accordingly he did not accept the consulship for the year 
B.c. 79, and ^oon after declared to the assembled peo[)lo 
that ho resigned his power and dignity of dictator, and iliiu 
ho was ready to render an account to them of tlic inanmr 
in which he had oxeroised his power. As might have been 
expected, no one ventured to take him at bis word ; only one 
young man is said to havedaepd to accuse him, and to luivo 
followed ibo ex-diclalor on bis way home with bitlor invec- 
tives, to which Sulla only made ibis calm remark: ‘This 
youth will prevent any one in future, after having once 
acquired great power, from being inclined to lay it down.’ 
The abdication of Sulla in the height of his power has 
called forth the admiration of both antient and modem 
writers ; but an accurate examination of the state of uffiirs 
in Romo and Italy, and a consideration of the sensual dis- 
position of Sulla, deprive this act of much of its app.iront 
magnanimity. As regards his own inclination, it cmh only 
be said that his love of pleasure unincumbered by public 
affairs was greater than his love of power. The 10,000 
Cornelii remained after his abdication us attached to him lu 
tiiey had been before, and they were ready to take up aims 
for their patron at any moment, as tlieir own salely de- 
pended upon his. The parly of Sulla was in pos^osion of 
all the power at Rome, and in Italy his numerous legions 
wcie as ready to lake up arras in his defence as the Cor- 
nelii. Ho could thorefovo withdraw without any dung<‘r or 
fear, and how well he had calculated is clear from Plutarch 
{Sull.,Z7), for eVen during bis retiiemenl to priMtie life 
his will was regai*ded as law. , Soon after his abdication In; 
retired to his villa near Puteoli, where ho spent his timo 
partly in literary occupations, partly in hunting and fi^liiii r, 
and partly in giving himself up to the plea.stiies of ?h(i 
table, and of women, actors, and dancers. (Plut., Sail., SCj.) 
He died in the year ii.c. 78. at tbe age of »ixty. Tbe cause 
of his death is not quite certain. Appian (De Bell Cir., i. 
)0 j) says be died of an attack of fever, while others inform 
us that the loathsomo disease called pbthinasis was 
cause of his death. (Plut.., Sail, ^G; Pliii., Hint. Sat., 
xxvi. 86; xi. 39; vii. 44; Aurel, Viet., De Vir. lllustr., 
73 ; Paus., i. 2U, 4.) Two days before his death Sulla hail 
finished the twenty^second book of his ‘Memoirs,' of whicii 
wc probably possess a considerable part in ins Life by J^lu- 
lai’cli. His body was carried to Rome with great pomp, and 
burnt in the Campus Martius according to hi.s own laquo^t. 
A monument also was erected to his memory in the Campus 
Martius, with an inscriptiun said to have been written by 
Sulla himself. (Plut., Sm//, 38.) 

Sulla was iniirried five tunes, and left two children, Fau.^ • 
tus Cornelius Sulla and Fausta, who were twins by his fourth 
wife Caecilia Metella. One daughter was borne, after his 
death, by his fifth wife Valeria, 

(>. Fau^U8 Cornelius Sulla, sou of the dictatoi 
Sulla (3) and of Caecilia Metella (Plut, Bull., 34), wa^ 
born in 89 b.c. After the death of his father ho was unih r 
tbe guai'diatiMiip of L. Lucullus. He was several times in 
danger df being compelled to restore the money which his 
father had unlawfully appropriated to himself. The senaio 
however aliMSys prevented au inquiry being insiituiod, as 
some of the body would have been 'Compromised by it. In 
66 B.c, a tribune of tbe people renewed tbe attempr, but 
Sulla again escaped, chiefly tnroimh the influence of Cicuio, 
who spoke for him. (Ascon., in Cic. Cornel., p. 72, Oieili ; 
Cio., Pro 67t/e^.,34; Z>e Leg,Agr„ i. 4 ) He ser\ed under 
Pompey in Asia, and in 63 b.c. he was the first who scaled 
the walls of the temple of Jerusalem, for which act of br«r 
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very ho was richly rewarded. (Joseph., A/tL JtuL, xiv. 4; 
Bell, Jud.t i. 7, 4.) In a c. CO he gave to the people tho 
gladiatorial gatues which ho had been rc(pjcstcd to give by 
his father in liis last will, aixl on this occasion he treated 
the people most inuniiiccnlly ; he made thorn donations of 
money, and allowed them the use of the baths without any 
payment. (Dion Cass., xxxvii. 51; Oic., Pro Sulla, 10.) 
in year n.c. 54 he obtained the (|i)aestor.sliip, after he 
had some years bclbrc been made a member of the college 
of augurs. (Dion .Cuss., xxxix. 17.) After the murder af 
ClodiuH. Faustus was requested by. the senate to restore 
the Curia Host ilia# and it was decreed that after its rcslora- 
tiuii it should be called Curia Cornelia. (Dion Cass., xl. 
00.) Faustus Sulla did not obtain any higher office than 
the (piaostoi'ship ; bis dissolute mode of life had ruined his 
fortune. As regards his poliiical views, ho had joined the 
pai l> of Potupey, whose daughter ho married. In w.c. 49 
roiiipey wi>»hed him,tu«bp sent as propraetor to Maurila- 
nia, bui it was pyevenled by the tribune Philippus. ^Cms., 
De Bell. Civ., i. G.) During the troubles of the civil war 
between Pompoy and Cebsar, Sulla's only object apj^tes to 
hate been to enrich himself. He was^preseiit in the battle 
of Pliai sains, and thence iled to Africa, where his fate was 
decided in the battle ^of Thapsus (4G u.c.). Ho attempted 
to escape to Spaiii,^but.was taken prisoner and delivered to 
Ca)sai‘, in who^c camp he was murdered during a mutiny of 
the soldiers. His wife and clhldren however were set at liberty. 
(CtTps., J)e Bell. J{fr., 95; Appian, De Bell. Cw.^ ii. 100.) 
Of his iwin sistcr Fausta nothing is known, except that 
she manied twice, and each time was guilty of adultery. 
(Ascon., in Cic. pro Scaur., p. 20.) 

7. P. Corn klius Sulla, a son of Servius Cornelius Sulla, 

w’as a brother of the dictator, and enriched himself con- 
siderably during the proscriptions. (Dion Cas.s.,xxxvi. 27 ; 
Cic., De Off., ii. 8.) In 06 u.c.. P. Cornelius Sulla and P. 
Aulronius Paetus were elected consuls ; but both were found 
guilty of ambitus (bribery), and deprived of their dignity. 
(Cic., Pro Sidla.) He is aho believed to have been 
an accomplice of Catiline in his first conspiracy, and in u.c. 
(i2 he was accused by L. Torquatus of having taken part in 
both tho conspiracies of Catiline. Several men of distinc- 
tion lent him their prptcction, and Hortensius and Cicero 
spoke for him. The speech of the latter is still extant, 
Sulla was acquitted, but there is every reason for believing 
that he was guilty of the crime with which he was charged. 
Cicero's defense was evidently not made without some ap- 
prehension and embarrassment. (See also Sallust, Cat., 1 7.) 
Cicero subsequently fell out with Sulla, as the latter was to 
some extent involved in tho crimes bf Clodius. {Q\c., Ad 
AU.y iv. 3.) In the civil war between Ponipey and Cmsar, 
Sulla served as legate in tho arnijr^ of Cmsar during the 
battle of Pharsalus. (Appian, De Bell. Civ., ii. 76 ; Cass., 
De Bell. Civ., iii. 51, SO.) In 47 n.c., when he was com- 
Tiianded to transport the legions destined for Africa from 
Italy to Sicily, he was pelted with stones by the soldiers of 
the twelfth legion, ana driven awqy, for before embarking 
for Sicily they claimed the m^ney and lands.which they had 
been promibcd during the campaign in Thessaly. (Cic., Ad 
Ait., xi. 21, &c.) During tKe confiscations and sales of 
property fa the c1ictator.ship of Cmsar, Sulla acquired con- 
sulerable Wealth by the purchase of such property. (Cic^ 
De Off, ii. 8 ; Ad Fam^^ xv. 19 ) In the tear u.c. 45, bodied 
on a journey: soma^Baid that ho hud been murdered by 
robbers, others that he died of overeating himself; but the 
people appear to have i%joiced at having got rid of such a 
worthless person. (Cic., Ad Alt., ix. 10 ; xv. 17.) He left 
behind him a son, P. Sj^lla, and a son-indaw of the name of 
Memmiiis, of whom nothing worth mentioning.' is known. 
{C\o.,Ad Fa7n,, xv. 17; M Q. Frat., iib 3; 'pro Sulla* 
31.) ■ \ v"-, .ft. 

8. Skxiviur Cornelius Suljua* Cornelius 

Sulla (7). 11c took part.ih.lHd ^nspiraoy of Catihne (Sal- 
lust, Cat., 17, 47); but not eondemned to deatfi, 

although his guilt was so that no me wottl^ un- 
dertake bis deUsuce. 3.) . T . 

The last per4K)n of any Sblla 

in the . of Homo of Claui> 

dius ahfl tt son^l^W . 

Claudiua 27. .x 

2.3), ^'^ Acflordiiig fer .tho. 

information' '^'41% 

tended to inipcri4,|fi!keir.. this 


was found to he false : but Nero nevertheless dreaded Sulla, 
believing him to be a cunning and crafty person. Some 
false report subscqueiiUy inci cased this fear of Nero, who, 
in A.D. 59, sent him into exile to Massilia. (Tacit., Annul., 
xiii. 47.) Blit as iho emperor apprehended that Sulla 
might here induce the German legions to revolt, he orcleied 
him to be put to death, which took place in a.d. 63. (Tacit., 
Arinal,, xiv. 57.) 

(Respecting the history of the family of the Sul las, sco 
Orelli, Onnmasticon Tullianum, ii., p. 192, &c. ; Druuiaiui, 
Geschickte Roms in seinem Ueber^ange, &c., ii., p. 42G, Sac. ; 
Pauly’s Real-Enctjclujjaed. der Alter thummissensch aft, ii., 
p. 668, fiic. For the history of tho dictator Sulla, and bis 
legislation in particular, see Zach#iriac, L. Cornelius Sulla, 
gcJiai^U d^r Gluphliche, als Ordner des Bhnischeji Fn y- 
staates] Heidelberg, 16.14, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Vockchlacrt, D/4- 
sertaiioIltslorico-JuridicadeL. Cornelio Sulla legislative, 
Ludg. Balav., 181C, 8vo. ; A. Witlich, De Rei Publicae Bu- 
manae ea/orjna, (fua L. Cornelius Sulla dictator ioUm reni 
Romanam oj'dimbus, magistraUbus, cnmiiiis coninmtavit, 
Lipsiae, 1834,8vo. ; and a Latin dissertation by C.Rainshorn, 
wbicli bears the same title as that by Witticb, and \ias pub- 
lished at Leipzig, in 1 835, 8vo.) 

SULLY. MAXIMILIEN DE BETIIUNE, DUG DE. 
born at llosny, on tho 13th of December, l.iGO, was do- 
scemlcd from a younger branch of the family of Ilclhuiu*, in 
the Netherlands. IITs ancestors had by their own exertion s 
and wealthy marriages raised themselves to importance in 
their adopted country of France; hut the giiindfuilior of 
Maximilicn had squandered away his inheritance, and le ft 
to his son nothing but a proud name and his motlun’s dowry. 
Francois de Bclhune, baron of Hosny, was a sagacious man, 
but not possessed of sufileieiit talent to re-establish the 
family fortune, and his adoption of the Protestant religion, 
by alienating him from his lelalions, foibade all hopes of 
improving his inheritance. His eldest sun was feelile in 
mind and Ix^dy, and the clierislied wish to see prospent) re- 
turn to his house rested upon the second, the mure encigetn: 
Maximilioii. His expectations from this quailer were 
strengthened by tho predictions of astrologers. The fjr.'^l 
lesson imprjjssed upon tho boy's mind was the duty of de- 
voting himself to the aggrandizement of the family. Tin; 
moral and religious tenets of the Huguenots were at the 
same lime sedulously instilled into him. 'riiesc early iiii- 
prossions moulded a strong, fearless, and cnlcrprihing cha- 
racter, and decided his career in life. 

In 1572 Francois de Beihuiic carried his son to the court 
of Henri, the }oung king of Navarre, then in his twentiuih 
year, having previously commanded the hoy in a soh inn 
and impressive manner to live and die with the masler he 
gave him. Young Uosny accompanied the king of Nn^ ai re, 
who was at that time on his way to Paris, to conclude Ins 
matrimonial engagement with the king's sister. In Paii.s 
he paid his court daily to Henri, but resided at some di'^tann-, 
in the quarter where most of the colleges were sitiialcd, wilh 
a governor, and attended the classes of the College of Bur- 
gundy. By the assistance of llie pi liicipal of that institution 
he escaped the massacre of St. Bartholomew, though the 
horrors cf that night left a lasting impression on his mind. 
At the command of his father ho continued to reside in Pai is, 
but his literary studies W'ere abruptly closed. II is governor 
perished in tho massOicrc ; and his preceptor was too terrified 
to remain in Paris. The king of Nav arre however supplied 
the place of tho tutor with one who gave Rosny instructions in 
history and mathematics, and tho rest of the boy's time was 
spent, according to his own account, in learning to read and 
write well. He continued occupied with these pursuits till 
the beginning of ld75i . when he accompanied Henri in his 
escape from tho atato of eonflnement in which ho was kept by 
tho French court. r 

Tho Protestants hqd by this time recovered from the dis- 
may into which dhe massacre of St. Barlbulomew had 
thrown them ; bad made common cause with their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects in remonstrating against fiscal 
grievances ; and had at last ventured to take up arms again. 
The king of Navarro and tho prince of Cond6 were in a great 
mwi^jJ^^tified wUh the Protestant cause; and the duke 
of had at ibis time some cause of quarrel with 

[ |be ogju^l^libed an alliance with them. Immediately after 
the escape, ptfjicinri these three princes found themselves at 
4Jhe head, of a mixed army oODaman Cittliolics anckPi ptcst- 
pntSk amounting to 3ir,000 dpi# The civil war, which imme- 
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<liale1y bi'olce out, was continued with a few brief intervals of 
hollow iru(‘e till 1594. The studies of Rosny, who accom- 
paiiied Henri in his flight from Paris, were Anally broken off 
by that event. In his fifteenth year he was inunersed in the 
toils and caies of active life: the death of his father about 
the same time left him entirely his own master. It was in 
nineteen years of civil war that he dovelo^d and cultivated 
without {{uide or master the character and talents which he 
displayed as minister of France. 

At lirst Rosny accepted an onsigney in the regiment of 
foot of which his relation Lavardin was colonel. In the first 
skirmishes in which ho was engaged he evinced so much 
temerity, that Henri was more than once obliged to rebuke 
him. It M'as only in battle however that he showed any de- 
gree of boyish thoughtlessness ; in the management of his 
pecuniary affairs ho displayed a prudence beyond his years. 
The rents of his property and the booty he obtained in the 
storming of several towns, enabled him to maintain a small 
company of men-at-arms; and with these, resigning his 
ensigney, he attached himself exclusively to the person of 
the king of Navarre. The courage and enterprise of so 
young a lad, the enthusiasTn with which he sought to make 
himself master of tlic art of gunnery, and above all the pru- 
dence which he manifested in his aomcstic arrangements, 
led Henri to cherish so promising a servant. Rosny was 
made a councillor of Navarre in his twentieth year, with a 
salary of 2000 hvres. 

It. was soon after this promotion that he was induced to 
make one in the retinue of the duke of Anjou, who had been 
invitLMl to assume the sovereignty of the Low Countries. The 
bail which attracted Rosny was the promise of having his 
claims to the inheritance of the viscount of Ghent supported 
by the new king, and the opportunity of reconciling himself 
to his Flemish lelations. tic found himself disappointed jn 
both, and returned in 1583 to the king of Navarre, no other- 
wise benefited by his excursion to the Netherlands than by 
the ac(|uisition of more knowledge of the world and greater 
cxpcM'iciice in war. lie Mas almost immediately dispatched 
to Paris to keep an eye upon the intrigues there going for- 
waid. 

In December, 1383, he married Anne de Courtney, and 
spent the whole of 1584 with his young wife upon his e.slato 
of Rosny. Though letircd from publics lifo, he was not idle ; 
lie had been obliged on several occasions to deal extensively 
111 horses for the purpose of mounting hw troop; and during 
the year he resided in the country he extended his dealings, 
sending out agents, wlio purchased horses in Spain and other 
counlrms at mere nominal prices, and sold them at a high 
rate in the provinces which were the seat of hostilities. His 
liusbandry was so good, that when ho rejoined Henri in 
1585, he carried not only himself and his troop, but a 
good round sum of money to assist his master in prosecuting 
the war. Rosny’s devotion to the cause of Henri was deep 
and unalterable. It was a mixture of personal altacJiment, 
of a seii^c of duty, on account of the solemn injunction of his 
father, and of a steady belief, resting partly upon the con- 
clusions of his own shrewd judgment and partly upon belief 
in the predictions of astrologers, that his master was destined 
to be one day king of France, and himself to rise to emi- 
nence in his service. Henri was at the moment in need of 
such an able and devoted servant. As presumptive heir to 
the crown of France, he had an interest apart from that of 
the Protestants ; and at the same time the leaders of the 
Protestant party were anxious to make of Franco a federa- 
tion of independent principalities, while his policy was to 
consolidate the power of the crown. His Romo it Catholic 
retainers were even less to be depended upon than .the Pro- 
testants, for their aversion ter his heresy natarafly'rendered 
them lukewarm in his service. In the course of some con- 
ferences of the Protestant leaders, Rosny zealously opposed 
the specious pretexts by which they sought to cloak their 
efforts for personal aggrandizement, and maintained the 
necessity of concentrating their forces under one leader. At 
the close of one of these discussions the king of Navarre told 
him that now was the timo for acting as well as arguing 
boldly: asked whether he was willing to put all to the 
hazard in his service, and pledged his honour that, should he 
succeed, Rosny should share in his prosperity. Rosny pro- 
mised that all his means should be at Henri's disposal ; and 
was from that moment one of his master’s most valued coun- 
sellors, as ho was one of his bravest soldiers. He was em- 
ployed in many delicate and difllcult negotiations ; and at 
the battle of Coutras (20th October* 1587)* where ho com- 
P. C.* No. 1435. 


raanded the small park of artillery, he contributed moinlv, 
by his skilful employment of it, to the gaining tliu \K‘t rv. 

That victory was thrown away in consequence oi ilie di..,- 
union of the Protestant leaders; and the ensuing year 
wasted in skirmishes which led to noiliing. The tloaih of the 
queen-mother, in January. 1580, f.illoued in rapid suceeoMoa 
by the assassination of the duke of Guise and the insurrec- 
tioii ofthe Parisians, forced on an alliance between Ilenri 111. 
and his heir presumptive. Rosny was not in a condition to 
take an active part in the operations which ensued. Tlio 
death of his wife kept him fettered forsomotimein hopeless 
gloom, and when be rejoined the army before Paris, it was 
in the mood of a man who braved death as a relief from 
painful thoughts. He was startled out of his despondency 
by the assassination of the king of France (2nd August. 
1589), and the succession of tho king of Navarre as Henri 
IV. 

The services of Rosny from this time till the entry of 
Henri into Paris (21st March, 1394) were many and 
weighty. He fought at tht^ battle of Arquo ; he was dan- 
gerously wounded at the battle of Ivry; ho detected the in- 
trigues on foot among tho Roman Catholics with a view of 
forming a ' tiers parti,’ which those who distrusted the 
League might be induced to join, and which should be 
equally hostile to Henri. This last discovery opened the 
eyes of Sully to the impossibility of a Protestant obtaining 
secure possession of tbo crown of France ; and from that 
moment his part was taken. He urged upon Henri the 
necessity of re-entering the Roman Catholic church, and 
ultimately succeeded , in overcoming his not very strong 
reluctance to tho step. Rosny was thus the main instru- 
ment in opening tho gates of Paris to his master; and to 
this obligation he added, about the same time, that of gain- 
ing for him the services of the grand-admirul Villars and 
the possession of Rouen. Amid all those occupations ho 
found time to marry again, in May, 1594: his second wife 
was Rachel Cochefilet, widow of the Sieiir do Chdteaupcrs. 

Long beforq Henri, by changing his religion and obtain- 
ing possession of Paris, had established himself securely on 
the throne of France, ho had felt severely tho dilapidated 
state of the national finances. One of his first wishes, on 
finding himself in a state of comparative tranquillity, wa'^ 
to secure the services of Rosny, in whose fidelity and talents 
he had the greatest confidence, in this important depart- 
ment of the state. Two dithcullies prevented the immediate 
gratification of this wish; the danger of exciting jealousy by 
advancing a Protestant, and the reluctance of the profes- 
sional financiers to one not of their class into a know- 
ledge of its secrets. Tiie king hesitated for two years be- 
fore ho could gather courage to beat down these obstacles; 
but the malversations continued to increase so slianiclcssly, 
that in 1596 Rosny was formally'installed a member ofthe 
great council of finance. 

His first step was to obtain iVoifl tho king the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry into the state of the 
revenue and its collection in all thii districts into which the 
kingdom was divided for finaBcial purposes. Four of the 
principal districts' were reservqj} for’nis own inspection. In 
the course of a tour he made through them he detected the 
various means by uhich money was diverted from tho trea- 
sury, and the king kept poor at the same time that over- 
exactions were levied upon the people. He collected niTcars 
of taxes which had been allowed to lie over, and returned to 
Paris not only with evidence of abuses in the management of 
the finances, but with aconsiderable^um of money in hand. 
An assembly of notables was held at, Rouen soon after bis 
return. Tho king left Rosny to deal with the representatives 
of the states, and succeeded in oblaiiiing a grant of some 
now imposts for the king, and frustrating in a manner that 
gave no umbrage an attempt made by the assembly to establish 
a board of control over the royal treasury. was now pro- 
moted to be superintendent of finance, and entered upon the 
discharge of his duties with a zeal that amounted almost to 
a passion. He was indefatigable in his exaromution of the 
state records, with a view to make himself familiar with the 
origin and actual character of the different branches of 
revenue, and the methods of levying them and securing tho 
money they yiehled. Having mastered this knowleiige. 
he availed himself of it to organise thoroughly the financial 
establishment; and be superintended with unremitting 
vigilance the working of the machine which ho constructed. 
Soon after he commencN^ operations, he induced the king 
to order that the surplus receipts of each year should at its 
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(•lo>o be rle.po^ilcil, in monoy, in the Bastile. "When lio encc lo Protestantism be explained upon the assumption 
iiiulorrook the manaj^cment of the flnanocs, in 1007. the lliai be was inlluenced by a partisan point of honour ; fbr 
lioa-suvy was tnopiy and in debt; after the de.nh of Ilcnn he was more a Kicnehman than a Pioteslant, and in\aiinbly 
IV.. in lOlO, for!y-i\vr> imlUons of In res were found in it. sacHticod the party iniercsis of the Huguenots lo the broad 
The method aiid legulaniy which Rosny h:id intioduced inteiOhU of the nation, llisdovotion to Hem i was not wnh- 
inlo the finance-., suggested a wish that ho should lend his out a tinge of superstition; it was long affected by the pro- 
assistanee loWMrd-^ bringing the Ollier dupariroents of govern- dictions of asirolugers, if it was ever entiiely cleared of 
inent inio Munlai* order. He was appointed in siH;ee-.si()ii them. His love of stale, and display in his apparel, house- 
to be giand-mu->ier of the artilleiy, diiecior of the maiine, hold, and aiiendanls. i^anollmr indication of something Ima- 
ma'-ier ol uorUs, and direeior of hiulge« and IngliwaNS. He gniati\e peeping out from under bis stem pmciical eharac- 
becuiijo in luct sole minister of France. Six da>sof the tor; as is aUo the fragment of a romance of tho Scudory 
W(‘ek councils were held evcM V morning and eveniiii!. On school fotind among his papers after his death. Yet he had 
Mond.i>s, Thursdays, and Saliirduys, the oouncil of no tolerance for what weaklings call sentiment, as may be 
siutc and finances sat both in ihu forenoon and the even- gathered from his own account of his first muniage; and 
mg; on the other three days special councils were held— from his sturdy and fearless opposition (o the follies into 
of war, commerce, &c. Rosny attended all, iin<l presided which that weakness frequently led bis masier. Sully wms 
in all whenever the king was absent, which was fiequcntly nut exactly a person to be loved, but ho was one to he 
llie ca^ie. reverenced ancf implicitly trusted. He was perhaps a ser- 

in addition to these duties of routine, he was frequently vant such as no king but Henri IV. e\er bad : as Ilcnn on 
en<^au;cd in important negotiations. In IfiOl tie was dele- his part was qualified to win the atlectionnte dc\oiion of 
gated to meet Queen Elizabeth at Duxer, where arrange such ti servant beyond any king who ever existed. The ail- 
ments were made for an alliance aguiimi the house of Aus- ministration of Sully is an important chapter in the hisioiy 
triii. In 1603 he was seni ns ambassador to James VI. on of France: the subsequent fortunes of that nation cmiiioi bo 
bis succession. Honours and eniolumeuts flowed in upon thoroughly understood unless by one who has studied aitL'ii- 
hiin. The gi and' mastership of tlio nriiilerv produced him lively his operations. 

an annual income of '24,UUU litres; his otfico of counsellor (The principal authority for the facts slated in tlii-i skolch 
uf slate as much; he held several govern men I a, the appoint- is Sully’s own work ; but some assistance ha» been deu\od 
meiit of a counsellor of Navarre, llie command of a troop, lo ftom De Thou and other contemporary writers.) 
all of which considerable pensions were attached, and he SULLY, HENRY. [Horology.] 
rcctiixed from time lu tune considciable pre-jents from SULMO'NA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, in tho 
lleini. In IG06 he was created Due de Sully and a peer of province of Abruzzo Ultra 11., is ilie chief town of ono of 
Fiance. And his advice was taken and his scrxices cm- the four districts into which that province is divided. It 
ployed by the king in bis most delicate family aiTangenieut»« | lies in a deep valley drained by the Stigiitano, an iittlucnt 
us well ns in the affairs of the slate. | oflhe Pescara, suiroiinded by high and naUed uiountuiiis 

The murder of Henri IV. in 1610 terminated tlio career liaxing the central ridge of the Apennines on the west, and 
f Sully 09 minister. lie stood alone after the death of tho lofty group of Mujclla, an offset of the Apcnmnc'^. on 
him to whom alone he had devoted himself; obnoxious lo tho cast. Thi.s volley forms an important pa>H beiuc»;!i I lie 
envy and intrigue on account of his power and wealth, central and norlhtMii provinces of the kingfloin, k iding 
duiibly obnoxious as a Protestant. He coiiliriucd for feome from iho valley of tho Pesoaia lo that of the Sungro. f:i>m 
liino to atltfiul the council a.s usual, but finding himself sys- whence the road is continued to the valley of the Vkiiluiiio 
teniiiticidly thwarted by the favourites of the neW' court, b) L-jernia. ^ Tlio aniient Sulmo, Ovid’s biitb-placc. wli.ch 
he made prepiiialioiis fon'e>.ignin ;4 in the commencement of was at some distance from tho Mto of ibo niodoin Sulmmi.i, 
161 1 , and eaily in that year foiiiialiy gave up the offices of has been completely destroyed ; a fevv rcmain-i ol a icmpUMjf 
suporiniendent of finance and governor of the Haslile. Jupiter aio \it>ib!e at S. Quirini, two miles fioni Suiinoiiu. 

From that tirno the cbuleau of Villebon became hia prin- Tho modern town, which is walled, looks old and gloomy, 
cipal residence. In tho apiing and autumn of every year like most towns of Abru/zu. It is a bishop’s ^co. ba^ alxml 
he visifed Sully and Rosuy. He bad retained .lii^ govern- BOUO inliabitants, a college, a clerical seniinai v. some pupei- 
inent of Poitou, and I lie direction ot the ariillery, the forti- mills, and manufactories of catgut, sugiii-pliims, at.d -au- 
fication.s and the roads and bridges; so, though reiiicd from sages. Much wine is made ni the nciglibnurbo od. a-, well 
court, Ins life was ntMlher private nor inactive, lie attended a<» oil, and coin is reaped in considerulile quantity. 'J'lie 
at loa^l one conference of the Protestants ; hut refu-.ed lo valley of 8ulmona is inlcr.-ccteil by several slKam-.', and 
lake pait in any of (heir armameiiib. lie retained the iiiigaied by artificial canals. Ovid, m sc.vcial placc'^ ol bis 
respect of the court, and was appointed a marshal of France •Tristia,’ recalls to mind the copious and cool sii earns of bis 
by Louis Xlll., in 1634. The favourite uinusenicnl of bis native country. 

declining years consisted in preparing bis Memoirs ' of tho Some of the churchea of Sulmona are worthy of notice: 
great and roval economies of Menu IV.’ for publication, in that of La Badia is tho lombol Giacomo Culdoi j, a cole- 
llc look a keen interest in the management of bU estates, braied condoltiere in the fifi cent h century, v\ ho died sud- 
Tlie prodigality of his son (who died beforo him) involved denly in the Abruzzi at tlu5 beail ol liisaimy. wlidst sup- 
hini in some disagieoable ombarrassmonN; and (bo decision porting the claims of King Ren^ of Anjou against AUbiiso 
against liimofasuit which bis graiid'-on bad be^n iusii.raied of Aragon. The latter, having taken Sulmona, is ^a^d to 
to cummcnco is suppo.sod to bavu hastened his death. He have tbrgiven the town for tho t^ake of iis native pool Ovid, 
died at Villebon. December 22, 1641. Near Sulmona is ibo splendid uionaslcry of S Spiriio di 

Sully was es>.eriiially a man of action: except for history. Morone, belonging forintTly to the wealihy order of Celes- 
und iho-<o branches of knowledge which aro useful to the iinc-s, now suppressed. In tho town above ilic barrack gate 
•-oldier and practical statesman, he seems to have had little there is a piece of wretched .sculpture, which the mhabil.inis 
literary la-^te. Ho was tearless, enterprising, and per- am pleased lo style a statue of their townsman Ovid, of 
hOVLMuig. His appetites were not inordnmte, niid were held whom they seem very proud. 

in constant conUnl by his powerful will, llejind a clear Sulmo Ayas one of the chief towns of the Peligui, a peu|)le 
and just p'.n'ception of cUaiRcter. He had naturally a love of Sabine origin, dike their neighbours IboMaihi, wiih wiioin 
of order and dispatch, which were slyengthencd by habit, tlmy were allied. Corfinium, another town of the Peligni, 
His tbeoreiiral views of soctety ond pohiionl economy do w'as in the same valley» a few miles north of Sulmu, and 
not evince much profundity; and the strange and cumbrous the remains of the antient canal cut in the rock are still 
arrangeniL'ni of Ins Memoirs would seem to indicate that he seen. (Afan di Rivera, Comiderazioni^ &c.) The Peligni, 
laboured under the i-ame inability to tell a plain stqrv briefly having joined the Marsi and Sammies against Rome, were 
and intelbgibly, winch has been observed in others eminent defeated by the consul M. Fabiiis, 44;’) h.c. Four }cars 
for the cieaine.--s of apprehension displayed in their actions, afierwnids, the Peligni, together with tho Marsi, Fientuni, 
H is moral creed i-cems to have closely resembled that of and Maitucini. sent orators to Rome to sue fur pence, winch 
the contemporaiy Puriiaiv.* of England.' It is moie diihcuU was granted. (Lwy, ix., 45. 49.) During the second Punic 
lo conjecture what were lus lohgioiis opinions. With great war wo find a body of Peligni. under iU proeicct Vibius 
templaliona to abjure the Protestant faiili, he continued lo Accumus, fighting bravely as auxiliaries of the Ruimins 
profess it (0 the last. Yet he advised Henri IV. to lecon- against the Carl haginian commander Haiino. Bcne- 
ede himself to the Roman Catholic church, and his affeO' ventum (xxv. 14). 'Hie Pelignii were foromo.st in the con- 
tion for that king is beyond a doubt. Nor can his adher- federacy which carried on the Social war against Romo- 
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and their town Cord niuni, under the name of Italica. was 
made the capital of the league. Tltey were however dc- 
feaied bv the lega'e Servius Sulpicius {EjAfome, and 
they made their submtsaton, together with the Veatini, to 
the proconsul (!!n. Poinpeiua. 

SULO ARCHIPELAGO. [Sootoo Archipelago.] 

SULPHATES and SULPHITES. (Sulphur] 
SULPHOCYANIC ACID and SULPHOCYxVNO- 
GKN. [Sulphur.] 

SULPHON.VPIITHALIC ACID and SULPIIO- 
NAPHTHA LIN. [Sulphur.] 

SULPIIUVINIC ACID. [Sulphur.] 

SULPHUR, commonly called biimstone^ is a solid ele- 
ment, ny non-melaliic body, which has been known from the 
remotest antiquity. It is met with pure and in various stales 
of cumbiuution : thus it is found combined with numerous 
met ills and in immense quantity, as with iron, forming the sul- 
pirn ret and bi-sulphuret, with copper, lead, antimony, &c.. 
const iiutinpr the principal ores of these nietuls: it is aUo 
found largely combined with oxjgen. forming sulphuric acid, 
wiiicli is generally united with aneorthy base, as with lime, 
eoiisiiiulmg sulphate of lime, or gypsum, and with barytes, 
stroll lia, and magnesia, giving vise totl\e sulphates of these 
hasc.s. It occur', also, but in smaller quantity, and prin- 
cipally in mineral waters, such as those of Hairowgate, com- 
bined with hydrogen, the resulting compound being sul- 
piiiircited ii)(liogen gas, or hydrosulphuric acid. Sulphur 
i', ulno a constituent of some animal substances, as eggs, 
urine, k,c. : il is I'ound alfio in cerlain plants; in Liliacecu, 
ns in gill lie, CnicifarWt as in mustard, and Umhelli/ercfft a» 
in Avijatida, 

Nidirn S/if/dtur . — This occurs mas.sivo and cry.s!ollized. 
Piinuirv loriii ot the crystal a light rliombic piUm, lheu.>'iial 
form lieiiig the secondary one of an acute ociohcdrou with a 
rliombu* bfi'-e. Cleavage parallel to the lateral faces of (he 
piimary forui. Fracture conchoidal. Hardness suincient 
to sciatch hulpliiite of lime, but is scratclied by carbonate 
of limn. It IS very brittle. Becomes nej^atively electrical by 
fuel 1011 . Colour various sliades of yellow, sometimes greenisii, 
and leddi'-ii. Streak paler. Luatre resinous and shining. 
Odour slight, unless heated or rubbed. Tlranspuient : 
translucent; opaque. Rofiaclion double. Specific gravity 
•2-07i!. 

MoHivfi — Amorphous, structure crystalline, 

granular, coinpu<‘t. Slalactitic; structure compact. 

Sulphur is found in veins and beds. In Suabia in veins 
iravciMiig granite; near Schcmniiz in Hungary, in mica 
^luio; amlut Bex in Switzerland, in limestone ani gypsum 
of the salt deposit; and in this kind of deposit il occurs 
most abuiidaniiy, goiierally in beds, or disseminated in large 
ni:i'..>'es. 

Suljihur is procured soraetime.s by the decomposition of 
iron pyrites, or bisulphuret of iron. 

Volcattic Sulphur. — The most remarkable deposit is 
that of Solfalara near Naples, whence an immense quan- 
tity IS imported into this country. It occurs also in the 
fi'sures of lava near the craters of voleanoes, in Italy, 
Guadaloupe, Nevis, and the volcanoes of the Cordilleras. 

Sulphur is purified in this country, and has different forma 
given to it according to circumstances; what is called rc- 
finnrl sidy/wr is punfied by distillation in a large cast-iion 
still, and It is condonsed in an iron receiver kept cool by 
wiiter. When melted and cast into wooden m()uld.s. it is 
called roll or shek ndphur and when the vaporized sul- 
phur is condensed in a large chamber, it has the form of 
powder, and is called sublimed sulphur, or flowers of 
sufphnr. 

We shall now describe such of the physical and chemical 
properties of sulphur as have not been menlioucd under 
Natiue Sulphur, Sulphur is insoluble in water, but dis- 
boIvoh in alcohol, if both substances are exposed to each 
other ill the shite of vopour: on the addition of water, the 
sulphur IS preripiUted. It is dissolved by boiling oil of tur- 
]aMitine; tlie solution has a reddish-brown colour, ond, on 
cooling, minuto crystals of sulphur are deposited. 

Sulphur IS a bail conductor of heat; it is very volatile, 
and when it is rubbed in the daik on a brick, on any other 
substance by wbich it is heated, though not sutfudently to 
iiilliunc it, »n exircmi-lv weak blito flaiue arises, exhaling a 
peculiar odour: tins thinie is not boweter occasioned by 
rombu'^iion. it merely accouipanien the evaporation of the 
sulphur, for a cold body held over it is covered with (loners 
of sulphur. When sulphur is heated, il begins to vapo- 


I rize before it fuses: at 550^10 600° it is vapidly volatilized, 
! and in ciose\eBscls U condensed without change, 'fhe spe- 
! cific gravity of the vapour of sulphur is uliout 6-0-1. Some 
metals when healed in it burn \ividiy. The fuaing-point of 
sulphur is and between this and 280° it posso.vus the 
higlu?st degree of tluidily : at .120° it begins (o ihickcii, aiul 
at 482° is so tenacious, ihaiit will not (low from un in veiled 
vessel: fiotn this to 600°, which is its hodiiig-point, it again 
becomes liquid, but not so pciTeclly so as ai 28U°: when 
boiling incluseil vessels, an orange coloured vapour is foi med. 
When poured into water in a tluid stale, at about ibc tcui • 
peralureof 428°, it becomes a brown pusiy mass, whii li readily 
leceives and retains any form given to il, and hence it i-. 
employed in taking casts. 

Sulphur is what is called a. dimorphous holly ; (hat is to 
say, it crystallizes in two different and inconiptitiblo foim*!. 
It has been already stated that the primary form of iiutivu 
sulphur is aright rhombic prism. whilst tliat orsulphur inn. 
ficiaily crystallized by fusion and cooling is an oblique 
rhombic prism. 

Ojtygen and Sulphur form several compounds, but there 
is no mere oxide of sulphur, all the compounds of ihc&o ele- 
ments possessing acid iiropcriies: (he first comp.Amd of 
them wiiich we shall describe is— 

Stdphurous Acid , — It is to bo observed (hat oxygen and 
sulphur do not combine at the usual Icmperaiiivc ut tiie air ; 

I hut when sulphur is heated in the air to a liiii'e above 300 \ 
It lakes fire and burns with a pale blue light: in oxvgcn 
; t(as the combustion is much moie vivid, the llame is much 
lai'iier, and is of a bluish-wliilo colour ; the product of lln-v 
action is sulphurous acid gas. This gns wus di&covcrcd hv 
Dr. Priestley. It is not perhaps possible lo saluiuie ox vgon 
gas with sulphur by burning the luUor in the /oiintT; but it 
may be, when obtained in the mode wo shall presently point 
out. 

The proper! ios of . ‘Sulphurous nciil gas are, that it is colour- 
less, permanently ela.siic, (hat is, not condciHcd itiioa Uii d 
^ or solid by exposuio to common degrees of cold under tl o 
ordinary pressure; but at a temperature of 46°, and a pres- 
sure equal to two atmospheres^ it is rendered (tuid. Sul- 
phiJi'ous acid gas has a pungent and suffocating odour, being 
that experienced whenever sulphur is burned: its Lisle ii 
disagreeable and acid : it extinguishes burning bodies, is iw t 
intlammable, and is fatal to animals. Water at 60° dissolve^ 
from 33 lo 37 limes Us volume of this gas; and by heating 
the solution it is evolved unaltered. The solution {losscsscs 
Iho smtdl of the gas itself ; and, like it, has the property of 
bleaching some ve^retable and animal substances: hence the 
employment of the vapour of burning bulphtir in whitening 
hops, tiilk, and wool. 

Sulphurous acid gas is composed of— 

Two equivalents of oxygen . 16 or 50 

One equivalent of sulphur • 16 .. 50 

Equivalent . . 32 100 

Or it may be regarded as consisting of 1 00 cubic inches of 
oxygen gas, weighing 34*4 grains combined with and hold- 
ing in solution 34*4 grains of sulphur ; and as the oxygen 
suffers no alteration of volume, the lOO cubic inches of sul- 
phurous acid gus weigh 68'8 grains ; its density therefore is 
lo that of nimosphenc air as 2'22, vey nearly, lo I. 

The aqueous svilutioii of sulphurous acid, when exposed (o 
oxygen, slouiy com bine.s with it, and the result is sulphuric 
acid ; but unless moisture be present, no combination takes 
place between these two gases. 

Sulphurous acid combines with various bases to form salt-, 
which are called sulphites. When, for example, this gas il, 
parsed into an aqueous solution of ammonia, they readily 
combine, iind the resulting 'sail is sulphite of amrnoni.i^, 
which may be obiained In prismatic rryalals, It is very so- 
luble in water, and pi udtices much cold during solution ; by 
exposure to" the air it altiacis oxygen, and becomes sulphaic 
of ummoTiiii. When however dry sulphuroUs acid gas and 
dry ummoniaciil gas me brought into contact, it appeais tlmi 
deep yelbivv-coloured crystals are formed, which have been 
termed sulflmido .* they contain the elements of sulpliuious 
n<*id und ammonia combined, but in a diffeicrU modi.*, to form 
that which forms nnhydtous sulphite of atnnionra. By ex- 
posure to ibe aw sulfimide becomes white, deliquesces and 
giadiially becomes sulphate and byposnl|il].'iic of ammon j. 

The alkalis potObh and soda, the Alk.ilino curihs, and 
several metallic oxideii, may he combined with Biilphurous 
ncid^aiid thev form sulphites ; but (licte compounds arc not of 
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^ii/Ticicnt importance to require description: l»y exposure to 
the air they ail become a u/^ hates. 

Suff huric Acid. Tlu> acid has been long known* and 
is verv extensively tMiiployed. When combined with water, 
in which stale it is besi known, it was originull), and 
still is IVequenily called oil of vitHol: first, because il is an 
oleaginous liquid; and secoudly, on account of iis being 
obtained fioui green vitriol, or copperas, now culled sul> 
phate of iron. 

This process is still followed at Nordhausen in Germany, 
and the peculiar compound of sulphuric acid and water pro- 
duced by it is called Nordhausen oil of vitriol, to distinguish 
it from common oil of vitriol, a ditferciit compound as regards 
the water which ihev contain, and obtained by a difierent 
process. We shall first describe the original process and 
product. 

Irun pyrites is a well known and very abundant natural 
substance : it is correctly termed bmdphuret of iron, and 
consists of two equivalents of sulphur 32+28, one equiva- 
lent of iron. When certain varieties of this compound are 
exposed to air and moisture, both the sulphur and iron are 
oxidized at the expense of the oxygen of the air. and though 
sulphur by itself is incapable of undergoing this change, 
yet. when combined With iron, it acquires from the air suffi- 
cient oxygen to become sulphuric acid, and the iron attracts 
enough to become protoxide; and these combining together, 
and with water, constitute the well-known crystalline body, 
li) dialed sulphate of iron, usually called, for brevity's sake, 
merely sulphate of iron, and originally green vitriol. This 
consists of one equivalent of sulphuric acid, one of protoxide 
of iron, and seven equivalents of water. Sulphuric acid 
consists of three equivalents of oxygen 24+16. one equiva- 
lent of sulphur, =40. Ill order to procure the acid from it, 
this salt is moderately heated, so as to expel the greater 
part of the water: in this state it is put into earthen 
retorts, and subjected to a verv high temperature, during 
which there comes over and condenses in the receiver a dark* 
coloured dense fluid, which is the Nordhausen oil of vitriol. 
The cause of the colour has not been ascertained, but it 
appears to be an accidental and not a necessary accompani- 
ment : this liquid emits a white vapour when exposed to the 
air, and hence it is fuming sulpharie acid : it is com- 
posed of 

Two equivalents of sulphuric acid 80 

One equivalent of water . . 9 

Equivalent . 89 

Now it happens that anhydrous sulphuric acid is more 
volatile than that combined with water, so that when the 
above acid is heated in a retort, there first comes over and 
condenses in the receiver one equivalent of anhydrous sul- 
phuric acid, 40. and there remains in the retort one equi- 
xalcnt of hydrated sulphuric acid 40+9, one equivalent of 
walev, =49. 

We shall first and briefly state the properties of the an- 
hydrous acid. It is a colourless crystalline solid; it is tougb 
and elastic; liquefies at 66^ and boils at a temperature 
between 104** and 122^ forming a transparent vapbur, pro- 
vided no water is present ; it unites with moisture when 
exposed to the air, ond forms with it dense wh[te fumes. It 
IS sometimes prepared as a matter of curiusiiy, but is hardly 
applied to any use. ' 

The hydrated sulphuric acid, commonly called oil of 
vliriol. or simply sulphuric acid, is the compound which is 
so largely employed in numerous chemical operations 
and manufactures. It is however, and has indeed for many 
years been, prepared in a much preferable mode to that de- 
scribed by the decomposition of sulphate of iron. 

All account of the present method of preparing this acid 
wo bhall lake, with slight variaiions, from the last edition 
of Dr. Turnei's * Chemistry.’ Sulphur is mixed with about 
one-eighth of its weight of nitrate of potash, and the mix- 
ture is burned in a furnace so conlriveil tlial the current of 
air which supports the oomhusiion conducts the gaseous 
products into a large leaden chamber, the bottom of which 
is covered to the depth of a few inches with water, llie 
nitric acid of the nuie, composed of oxygen and azote, is 
decomposed, yields oxygen to a portion or the sulphurous 
acid formed by combustion, and converts it into sulphuric 
acid which combines with the potash of the nitre, and forms 
a residue of sulphate of poia>h. The greater part of the 
sulphur forms sulphurous acid, by uniting merely with the 
oxygen of tlio air during combustion. The nitric acid, on 


losing oxygen, is converted partly perhaps into nitrous 
ac.d, but chiefly into nitric oxide, which, by mixing with 
the air at the inumeiit of itb separntioii, combines with iis 
oxygen, and gives rise to red nitious o<*.i<l xnpour. The 
ga.'«eous subsiaiiccs piesent in the leaden chamber are 
therefore sulphurous and nitrous acids, utmosphcric uir, and 
watery vapour. Now, when dry sulphurous acid gas and 
diy nitrou-s acid gas are mixed together, no ueiioii occurs 
between them ; but when a little moisture is added, a white 
cryslaltine compound of sulphuric acid, hypouitrous acid, 
and water is formed; and when this lulls into the water of 
the ebamher, it is instantly decora po^cd, the sulphuric 
acid is dissolved* and nitrous acid and nitric oxide gases 
escape with effervescence. The nitrous acid thus set free, 
as well ns that reproduced by the nitric oxide uniting with 
the oxygen of the atmosphcie, is again intermixed with 
sulphurous acid and moisture, and thus gives rise to a 
second portion of the ciyslalline body, which undeigoe» 
the same change as the fust ; and this operation is repeated 
until the water at the bottom of the load- chain bet* is suffi- 
ciently acid to bo removed for ulterior operations. 

It thus appears that sulphur during combustion can com- 
bine only with sufficient oxygen to become sulphurous 
acid; but what is cuiious is, that sulphurous acid becomes 
sulphuric acid by taking oxygen from nitrous acid, the 
nitric oxide of which appears nevertheless to have a stronger 
affinity for it, since it can take oxygen rapidly from the 
air, which sulphurous acid cannot. The first attempt at 
cxplaimng the mode in which nitric acid acts in this opera 
tion was made bv MM. Clement and Dcsormos : it was 
subsequently further explained by Davy and other che- 
mists. 

In some cases we believe that the nitrate of pota^h, in 
stead of being mixed with the sulphur, and burnt with it, 
is decomposed by the addition of sulphuric acid, in the 
same mode as that employed for preparing nitric acid. Ol 
late years also sulphuric acid has been made fioin iron 
pyrites, the sulphurous acid being formed by coiiibuh- 
i lion, and converted into sulphuric by the agency of nitrous 
I acid. 

When the sulphuric acid in the ebarabor lias acquired a 
density of about 1*0, it is drawn off and further concen- 
trated in open leaden vessels by heat ; after this it is again 
removed either to glass or platina letorts, and heated till it 
has acquired a density of about 1*813 : this is then the sul- 
phuric acid, or oil of vitriol, of commerce, composed of 
One equivalent of sulphuric acid . 40 

One equivalent of water . . 9 

Equivalent . 49 

The properties of this acid arc, that it is a limpid, in- 
odorous, coWrlcss fluid, of an oily consislcncc ; it boils at 
about C 2 0^ and distils over unchanged; the boilnig-point 
diminishes with dilution : thus when of specific gravity r78 
it boils at 435^ and when 1*65 only at 35u^ the concen' 
trated acid freezes at —15®, but when it conlaiiis two equi- 
valenta of water instead of only one, and has a specific 
gravity of 1*78, it freezes at — 40“. 

This acid is intensely caustic and acrid, and readily de- 
composes animal and vegetable fibre, and even when di- 
luted to a very great extent it has an extremely sour taste, 
and turns vegetable blues strongly red: on the other hand, 
when concentrated, it turns turmeric-paper of a brownish 
Colour, as the alkalis do, but the effect is not permanent, 
for it is removed by water. Its affinity for water is veiy 
great, attracting it so readily from the air, that in moist 
wealber 3 parts increase to 4 in 24 hours, and by longer 
exposure the quantity is increased. When suddenly mixed 
with water, much heal is evolved, and, on cooling, condensa- 
tion is found to have taken place, the two fluids occupying 
less apace than before mixture. When sulphuric and is 
mixed in certain proportions with snow, heat is given out, or 
cold generated, accoiding to the quantities employe<l : thus 
four parts of acid and one of snow evolve heat, but four of 
snow and one of acid occasion cold. 

Sulphuric acid is employed for a vast number of pur- 
poses: thus, on account of its great chemical power, it is 
used for *he purpose of separating other acids from babes, 
as in preparing nitric, hydrochloric, acetic, phobphoric. and 
carbonic acids, &c. It is used in preparing sulphates, a 
class of salts wo shall presently again refer to. ^ 

The salts which sulphuric acid forms with various bases 
aro termed sulphates; sesqui-sulpbates, or bi-sulphates; &(*.. 
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according to ciiTumstances : they arc a very important 
olusb of saline bodies, and tliose of most use will be found 
dcscnbcd under ihcir respective bases. | 

Sul pli uric, acid lu its concentrai'ed state acts in general | 
only slushily, if at all, on thoroet.ils; and when they are 
boaled to;;eilier, the ucid is generally decomposed, sulphu- 
rous acid and a sulphate of a ineiallic oxide being produced : 
thus when copper is heated in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
tlie acid yields one of its three equivalents of oxygen to the 
copper, which becomes protoxide; while the sulphur com- 
bined with two equivalents of oxygen is given oif in the state 
of sulphurous acid ; and this is one of the best methods of 
procui ing sulphurous acid, it being difficult, if not impos- 
sible, as already stated, to saturate oxygen with sulphur by 
burning the latter in the former. When, on the other hand, 
sulphuric acid is diluted, it has no action, even when heated, 
on copper; but on zinc, iron, and such other metals as 
readily decompose water, it acts with groat readiness: the 
molal, being oxidized by the ox}gen of the dccompobed water, 
is dissohed by llic acid, whilo the hjdrogen of the water is 
gi\en out m the gaseous stale : by this operation, then, we 
procuvoa nietalhe sulphate and hydrogen gas. 

Sulphuric acid and all sulphates are decomposed by the 
."alls of haryies and of lead, minute quantities eiiher of the 
ac id nr soluble sails l)eing rendered ovideiU by the foriiiaiion 
of cl dense white procipitaic eiiher of sulphate of barytes or 
load ; and it is found tliat ll(i parts of the former or 152 
l>arlb of the latior sulphate, when dry, indicate 40 parts of 
anliN (Irons .sulphuric acid. 

llyiiOsnlphurnu^Arid.—Xw 1817 Dr. Thomson inferred 
iho oxisitMico of an acid of sulphur in the salts called sul- 
; lun\'ft/*d sul/jhite^ : this acid and its compounds have been 
]jail wMiliiily oMuiunod by Su* John Hetschel. 

riy|)o»iilphuious acid ha.i not been obtained in a separate 
state, but iLs composilion has been determined to be — 

Two oquiialeiils of ox}gen ... 16 

Two ('(luivalcuis of sulphur . . . 32 

Ecjuivalent .... 48 

This acid is procured by dissolving zinc or iron in closo 
\nsscU ill an aqueoiLS solution of sulphurous acid: solution 
IS cirectcd in this acid without the evolution of any gas, 
winch hardly happens in any other case: tho metals thus 
dissohed form c.iy.siallizablc salts, which, when decomposed 
by Ollier acids, yield sulphurous acid and .sulphur, previously 
existing in the proportions above stated, and constituting 
hypobiilphurous acid: (his aeid is also formed when sul- 
jihites are digested in closo vessels with sulphur, in which 
case the sulphur takes half the oxygeu of the sulphurous 
acid ; and whon iron i.s dissolved in sulphurous acid, it takes 
half (he oxygen of tho sulphurous nci(l, wiiich, by this loss, 
becomes hypobulphurous acid, and, combining witli the 
oxidu of iron formed, they constitute hyposulphite of iron. 

The salts containing hyposulphurous acid, or the hypo- 
sulphites, are not important; and the acid undergoes decom- 
po.sition when they are strongly heated or acted upon by an 
acid. 

Hyposulphite of soda is employed to distinguish between 
the salts of barytes and slrontia, the former of which it 
previpilatcs, but not the latter: hyposulphite of lime is 
also a soluble salt. The existence of a hyposulphite in 
solution is recognised by its possessing the power of dissolving 
fruhlil) -precipitated chloride of silver, and forming a sweet 
compound with it. 

IJi/posnfphuric Acid was discovered in 1819 by Gav- 
Lus'^ac ami Weller. It is prepared by suspending finely- 
powdered binoxide of manganeso in water, and pobsing sul- 
phurous acid gas into the mixture : if this be not kept cold, 
sulphuric acid is formed; but otherwise the oxide of man- 
gaiiesio is dissolved and hyposulphate of its protoxide formed : 
^^to the filtered solution sulphuret of barium is to be added, 
by which sulphuret oFmanganescIs precipitated, and hypo- 
sulphate of barytes remains in solution: when the proper 
({unntity of sulphuric acid is added to this, sulphate of 
barytes is precipitated, and the hyposulphurio acid is libe- 
rated, the filtered solution of which is to be evaporated in 
vacuo o\er sulphuric acid till it acquires a density of 1*347 : 
if it be carried further than this, it is decomposed into sul- 
phurous acid, which escapes, and sulphuric acid, which re- 
innins dissolved. 

This acid has not been obtained free from water: the 
aqueous solution is sour, inodorous, and reddens vegetable 
blues: if heated to 2J2®, it is decomposed into sulphurous 


and sulphuric acids ; and when exposed to the air, it slowly 
absorb:* oxygen, and becomes sulphuric acid. TJnlike sul- 
phuric acid. It forms soluble compounds with lime, biuyte.s, 
slrontia, and oxide of lead; but. like diluted sulphuric amd, 
it acts upon and dissolves zinc, with the evolution of h\clio’ 
gen gas, and a solution of hyposulphate of zinc is formed: 
its sails are decomposed at a high temperature, yielding 
sulphurous acid and sulphates remaining. 

It is composed of— 

Five equivalents of oxygen ... 40 
Two equivalents of sulphur ... 32 

Equivalent . . , .72 

It is therefore equal to a compound of one equivalent 
each of sulphurous and sulphuric eCcid, which explains why, 
when it is heated, it i.s converted into these two acids. 

Azole and Sulphur, — No compound of these elements is 
known. 

Hydrogen and Sulphur combine in two proportions, 
forming hydrosiilphuric acid, fiequently called sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, and bisiilphuret of hydrogen. 

Hydrosulphuric acid, formerly known by the name of he- 
patic gas. exist.s in sulphurous waters, such as those of 
Ilarrowgate: it is statecl by some authors, but denied by 
others, that it may be formed, to a certain extent, by heating 
or subliming sulphur in h)drogen gas. It is usually pro- 
duced by the action of hydrochloric acid on sul))huret of 
antimony, or by acting upon protosulpliurel of iron with 
dilute hulpbunc acid : in the lonnor case the hydrogen of 
the hydrocl>loric acid unites with tho 8ulph‘jr of the sul- 
phuret, chloride of antimony being also formed; while in 
the latter, the decomposed water yields hydrogen to the sul- 
])hur and oxygen to the iron, which, being tlieii dissolved by 
the acid, constitutes sulphate of iion. As it is scarcely 
possible to combine the whole of any given quantity of iioii 
with sulphur, (ho uncombined portion yields a little free 
h}drogcn with the hydro»uIpliuric acid ; but this, in most 
cusCn is of no consequence : although hydrosulphuric acid 
is, to a (MM'taiii extent, soluble in w'ater. yet the gas may for 
mo.^t pui pose.s be received in vessels filled with it. 

The pioperries of h\drusalphuric acid are, that it is 
colouile^s, and gaseous at common temperatures and 
pressuics: it has a peculiarly nauseous and fetid odour, 
resembling that of putrid eggs; its taste is also extremely 
disagreeable. Its specific gravity is about 1*18 : 100 cubic 
inches weigh about 36*55 grains. 

It is composed of — 

Ono equivalent of hydrogen . . 1 

One equivalent of sulphur . . .16 

Equivalent 17 

Or it may be regarded as consisting of 100 cubic inches of 

h}drogen gas, holding 34*4 grainsof sulphur in combination, 
the gas, l)y combining with the sulphur, undergoing no 
alteration of colour. It reddens moist litmus-paper, but not 
strongly, and is soluble in about one-third of its bulk of 
water. At a tempevaturo of SO”, and under a pressure of 
about 17 atmospheres, it is rendered a limpid liquid, of 
specific gravity about 0*9 : this does not congeal when cooled 
down to 0. It is extremely poi.sunous io animals: air con- 
taining 1-i500tb of its bulk immediately killed a bird, and 
l-J00(/th a middle-sized dog. When mixed and detonated 
with oxygen gas, the results are water and sulphurous 
acid. 

The aqueous solution of hydrosulphuric acid is employed 
as a test of meluls. and, more especially, it is an excellent 
substance for the discovery of minute portions of lead, with 
which it gives a dark-coluured precipitate of sulphuret of 
lead: with tho salts of antimony it gives an orange precipi- 
tate, and with urscnious acid a yellow one. 

Hydrosulphuric acid foinis salts which are termed hydro- 
sulphales, and these are probably formed whea it is combined 
with ammonia, potash, soda, and the alkaline earths ; but 
by metallic oxides, properly so called, it is decomposed, the 
results not being hydrosulphates of metallic oxides, but 
water and a metallic sulphuret : this is the case with oxide 
of lead, silver, &c. 

Bi-sulphurel of Hydrogen, — ^This compound cannot be 
formed by direct combination. To prepare it, equal weights 
of sulphur and recently slacked lime may be boiled in thicu 
times thoir weight of water for half an hour. The result is 
a deep reddish-yellow coloured solution of persulphurct of 
calcium : when clear and cold, it is to be added to an excess 
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of hydrochloric acid diluted with about twice its weight of 
water: by their mutual ariion aulphur is prerMpitalocl, ac- 
companied with a yellow oil-liko lluid, which is the bi-sul- 
phuret of hydrogen. Its properties are, that U is a \iscid 
liquid, of a yellow colour, and of specific gravity nbonl 1 77 ; 
its smell is similar to, but not so powerful as that of hydro- 
sulphuric aoid; its elements are held together by a Ibeblc 
atlihity, so that even in the cold it is gradually converted into 
hydrosulphuric acid and sulphur, and this change is im- 
mediately produced at 212**. 

It is composed of — 

Ono equivalent of hydrogen . . 1 

Two equivalents of sulphur . • 3*2 

Equivalent . . .83 

Chlorine ami Sulphur appear to form two compounds, 
the chloiide and di-chloride. According to Dumas, when 
sulphur is acted upon by excess of chlorine, a neutral chlo- 
ride is obtained, which consists of — 

One equivalent of ohlorino . . 

One equivalent of sulphur . .1C 

Equivalent . . .62 

]t usually contains some di-chlorido, from which it is to be 
puriHed by repealed distillation at about NO"* Falir. 

It may bo formed cither by heating sulphur in excess of 
dry chlorino gas, or, at common tompeiatures, by passing 
excess of chlorine through a tube containing powdered 
sulphur. 

The properties of this chloride are, that it is liquid, has a 
reddish-brown lint, and a density of 1*62 ; that of lU vapour 
being about 3*7. Its boiliug-point is 147®. 

Di-ehlofitle of Sulphur,— substanco was first ob- 
fainod by Dr. Thomson. When cblonne gas is passed over 
powdered sulphur, gently heated, it gradually di.sappears, 
and the di-chlonde is formed by direct combinauun: the 
liquor obtained is to be distilled, and then posscsbes the fol- 
lowing properties: — It is liquid, and is led by reliected, 
ond }el[o\vish-green by transmitted light: it cintis acrid 
fumes when exposed to the air; Us density is r6«7, that of 
Its vapour being 4*7 ; it is volatile below 200®, and boils at 
28U®. Dry litmus-papcr is not. altered by it. li is energe- 
tically decomposed by and decomposes water, the results 
being hydrochloric and liyposulphurous acids. It docs not 
cornbino with alkalis. 

It consists of — 

One equivalent of chlorine , . 36 

Two equivalents of sulphur , . 32 

Equivalent . • .68 

Sulphur and Bromine, [Bromine.] 

Having described the principal compounds which sulphur 
forms with the elementary gaseous bodies, wo ahull brietly 
notice those which it yield-s by combination with the non- 
tnelaUic elementary sohds, ana fiMt— 

Carbon afid Sulphur. — ^'fhese form by d’.iect ^clion sul-r 
phuret of carbon, or rather bi-aulphurot. 

It may be obtained either by passing the vapour of sul- 
phur over charcoal heated to rednes.s in a porcelain tube, or 
dibtilling a raixtiiro of bi-sulphuret of iron and oiie-sixth of 
Us weight of charcoal, li muv be coiidtins>ed by being passed 
into cold water, and lo free it fiom uncombiiied .Mulphur and 
inoUuire it should be rectified flora chloride of calcium at 
a low temperature. 

lu properties are, that ia a colourless • transpn rent 
liquid, of density 1*27*2, that of its vapour being 2*668; it 
has an acrid pungent taste, and a very feiirl odour; Us re- 
fractive power is very high; it is itiBolnble iii water, but 
combines with alcohol and mi her, from which water preci- 
pitates It; it is extremely voldiiie, boils at uboui 110°, and 
is not reiuleted solid at — 6U® : owing to its great xulahlity, it 
produces sulticiunt cold ubder the e.xhausied receiver of the 
air-pump to freexe mercury: it is extremely iiUiammable, 
the results of its combustion being carbomc and sulpiiurous 
acid gases, attended with a brilliant grecnibh-whitu fianie. 
li ie composed of— 

Ope equivalent of cai bon . , 6 

Two e^.juivalenu of sulphur \ . 32 

Equivalent . . . ,38 

It is a temarkable oircmiibiauce that so volatile a liquid 
should be produced by the conibinaiiun of two solid bodies* 
It was discovered by Lanipodtus in 1706. 
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Phosphorus and Sulphur, [Phosi»horus.] 

Iodine and Sulphur. [loniNK ] 

Selenium and Snlphur , — [iSisliiNium.] 

Boron and Sulphur foiin sulphuict of boron. 

According to DorzLdius, when boron is heated to whiteness 
in the vapour of sulphur combust lun takes place, with a 
red liame, and theoe substances appear to combine in more 
than one propoilion, but their properties Imve been very 
imperfectly ascertained. 

I^ulpliur combines also with various compound bodies to 
form very difl'erent substances *. some of these we bhull 
briefly mention. 

Sulphur and Ct/ano^en, when made to iiniln by healing 
a mixture of sulphur and bi-cjaiiide of nieicury, ami by 
some less direct pro(Jcsse.s, produce suljfhoet/ano^en, or cy- 
anide of sulphur. It is a yellow powder, insuiuble in water, 
alcohol, and rather, hut dis-solves in hot sulphuiic ucid, from 
which water preidpiiatcs it; concentrated miiic acid decom- 
poses it. 

It appears to bo composed of — 

Two equivalents of sulphur . . 32 

One equivuleiil of c}aiiogen . . 26 

EqilivulelU . . .58 

Sulphocyanie. Avid; Jh/drosulphonjnnic arid; Sulphn- 
ct/ankf/drie Acid. When subsulphoc)aiiidc of leafl is do- 
cuinposed by dilute sulpbuiic acid, or sulplioeyatiidt' of sil- 
ver diffused through water is decomposed by hydiusulpiuiiic 
acid, sulphocyanie acid is formed; and uheii piinfied, it is a 
eolouiless liquid, cat>ily decomposed by exposuie tt) air or 
heat; chloiiuo also decomposes it, by combining with it.- 
hydrogen, and evolves cyanogen. It roddeu'i the solutions 
of the persahs of iron, exists in the seeds of iho criicil'ciou' 
plants, and in the saliva of man ami the sheep. 

It consists of — 

One equivalent of sulphocyiinogon 58 
Ono equivalent ofhydiogeu . . 1 

Eijuivalciit . . . 59 

Sulphtmaphthnlhi ; SulphonaphthcUic Acid,— com- 
pound was obtained by Faiaday from the action ol rut 
phuric acid upon napiiihalin ; the operation is tcdiou.^. ]i 
properties are, that it is crystalline, leadily soluble in waioi 
and in alcohol; when strongly heated, it is dccompo-cd, ol 
first will) the production of napthalin, sulpliui(>u.s acid, ami 
charcoal ; it reddens nioisicned hliiius-papei* pouerlullv, and 
has an acid bitter taste; it combine.s leadilv with alkalis, 
forming salts which are called sulphonuphfhif lutes : these mo 
soluble m water, and most of them in alcohol, and when 
healed in the uir, they bum, leaving sulphureis or sulpliates, 
according lo circumblances ; it is piobubly a direct com- 
pound of Bulpliunc ucul and napluliulin. Its elemont.ny 
cuinpusUioii is stated to be — 

Twenty equivalents of carbon . 120 
Eight equivalents of hydrogen . 8 

Two equivalents of sulphuric acid . 80 

Equivalent . . . 208 

Sulphovinic Acid.— An acid produced by the action of 
sulphuric acid upon alcohol, and, uccordiiiu to Mr. llonnel, 
a necessary inicrmediuie substance in the formation of 
lelher. He found that when tw'o equiMilents of bulphiiric 
uc.d and two of alcohol wero uieiely mixed, the aiMd im- 
iiifdiatcly lost four*se\ciUhs of its power of precipiiaiiUi* 
oxide of lead, and, undergoing gioal change of propeiiies, 
was converted into the acnl in qneviion, and composed of— 
Two equi^alonis of sulphuric ttcid . 80 

Two equivalents of alcohol . , 4G 

Equivalent • . .126 

Whon an equivalent of this acid is heated, ii is decom- 
posed: the two cquiialents of sulphuric acid, and one eqiu- 
vulenlttof water, remain in the I'etort, while the other elc- 
meut.<i form an equivalent of rather. 

SiulphoMiiic acid may be ))iocurcd in solution by accu- 
rately decomposing sulphuviuato of lead with dilute biil- 
phunc aoul; but it has not been obtained in a dry state, 
except when combined with u base. 

Seveiul of the aulpbovinales ore cryslallizable salts, but 
i they are not applie<I lo any particular use. 
j Sulfihur Suits, — ^I'iiese are certain double sulpliurets, so 

I designated by Berzelius: the elect lo-tiogaiive sulplrirets, 

1 constituting sulphur acuU; and the elect ru-posiiive sul-. 
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phurt*l><, Siiljjfiur haacs, Anjoiij' tliu sulphur aci<ls are the 
biilpliui'fls ol’ aisoiiu*, anliiiiuiiy, tclluiiimi, tin, iitc. : and in 
this (‘luss he also includes sulphuieiitd l)>dro^(Mi, sulphurul 
of carbon, and selcinurn and sulplio('}aiio^&n : the sulphur 
bases include the prutosulphuieUot' the metals of ilio alkalis 
and alkaline earths. 

SUJA’ilUR is an elementary principle which occuis in 
great abundance m the minora I, sparingly in llie vegetable^ 
and stdl more sparingly iu the animal kingdom. In the 
\icinity of volcanoes sulphurous fumes issue copiously from 
the ground, and many mineral waters owe tlieir peculiar 
ovlours and much of their virtues to sulphurous mipregna- 
lions. Plants which contain it have often an offensive 
smell, to which most probably it contributes, such as assa* 
fmtida, garlic, and mustaid in which last it occurs 

as a constituent of lU) runic acid, a puition of which probably 
attaches to the volatile oil of mustaid, the odour of which 
u stronger and more offensive than that of garlic and assa- 
fmiida combined. In animals it occurs in conjunction with 
albuineii, and hence while of egg blackens silver egg- 
hpoons. 

For medical purposes, it sliould bo as pure as possible, 
but in the two foinis in whicli it. occurs it is seldom perfecii> 
fieo fiom admixture. Sublimed sulphur (dowers of sul- 
phur) generally contains some sulphuric acid, which renders 
It bl.ghily pungent; and piecipitatc'i sulphur, or milk of 
^;ulpl)u^, mostly contains uul]diuie of lime. Of the two 
Ibrins, piccipitated sulphur, owing to tlie extremely fine 
'Uate of subdivision in which it exists, is in equal quuiiliUus 
niuie powerful than the sublimed. 

Sulphur is insoluble in alcoliu), but soluble in oils, bulb 
lixed, such a> liii'c'cd, and volaiile, siuh as turpentine; 
wall the fornicr of which it foiins the bahamum su/jhuris 
with the latter the balsamum sulphuris ierebinth- 

tunhint. 

'J’bo'igli devoid of any marked sensible qualities, sulphur 
acts as ii stimulant to the living lissuei. Applied to the 
sniiid skin, it sceiiis loliavc no circct upon it, but piac€id in 
CfUtiu 1. with an ulccraied sin/'acu, it irritates and excites an 
luiliUii.naiory action. Lurg<3 do^cs, such as a pound, given 
lu hoi SC'., i»rove fatal by pr<iducing vndciit inHanimaMon, 
n co^;ns'..il)lp dm mu: hlb by the s}niptoin», and after death 
h\ tlu: morbid appoai nuccs. Tlicse inuy not have been due 
ciuiicl) to the sul[(hiir, hut to the sesqui-Hulphurot of arsenic 
(oipiiiioiii, wiih which sulphur is often contaminated, 
llciice the mcroahod redness and sensibility of parts 
alfccicd will, culiiiicous eruptions when sulphur is applied 
to thfin It I'i clear therefore that it is by exciting to new 
action tlio iinlicalihy siruclures that il etl'ccU a cure of 
iho'o (li'.caM's, and not by causing a repuloiun or transfer ol 
!i to iioiiuj other quarter, though this not unfrcquontly fol- 
h)\\„ llie too rapid hoalmg of such complaints, if they have 
been spicad over a large surface. Taken internally, sulphur 
gues ii.r,e to two distinct orders of effect : the one. its action 
on the miestmal canal; the oilier, upon the system genc- 
i.illy. Small doses if they do not increase the digestive 
povu'r, at least do not disturb it; bill larger cause a d is- | 
agiec.ible sensation in the epigastric region, followed by 
aiviiie dejections, which are generally gentle, and without 
colic or giiping. When it causes alvino evacuations, U does 
iioi pioducc maiked general effects; but when given in 
siiKill doses, with a sufficient interval between each to favour 
Its absoiption, its general action is eurnmonly very apparent. 
The pul^e Viecornes more frequent, the antmul heal and per- 
spiration arc increased, and the prcsenee of sulphur may be 
recognised m all the eXcielions of the body, or a trausiida- 
tioii of it in the form of hydrosidph uric acid (sulphuretted 
hjdrogen). In this way silver worn in the pocket of a 
peisoii using sulphur becomes blackened. 

Tlio long-continued use of it gives rUo fo still more ob- 
vious stimulant effects. General excitement of the system 
lakes place, increased urterml action leads to hmmorrhages, 
&c., uccom pan 10(1 by restlessness, sleeplessness, and^irst. 
The appearance of lliese symptoms should point out the 
propriety of suspending iu further use till they can be re- 
moved by anlipldugistio inoans. 

Sulphur should not bo used for very plethoric individual, 
ur ihoso inclined to high vascular action, till those states 
have been lessened by diet and other means. 

Intcruallv sulphur has been given in chronic catarrhs and 
humid coughs, as well as in some of the forms of asthma. 
In these some of the numerous combinations with oils and 
other substances, called balsams of sulphur, were chiefly 


used. From the power which sulphur undoubtedly possossies 
over mucous meiubiaiics, especially the bronchial, these 
vveic often .serviceable ; but in the asUiniiiiic affections com- 
plicated with organic disease of iho heart or great ve.s&els, 
nothing can be moie hurtful. 

In chronic iheumatism .sulphur, fiom its diaphoretic pro- 
perties, is of much utility either alone or with antimonials. 
in those forms of dysentery winch may be regarded a.s 
rheuiuatism of the intestines, sulphur is peihaps iho best 
aperient iu combination with ipecacuanha. It is also bene- 
flcial in those forms of paral>si» winch have resuhed from 
iheumati<«in. It is stated to effect a cure of iiitcrnnUcnis, 
and considering its power of rousing the vascular .«y.siera, 
and its subsequent diaphoretic action, it may be used in 
those cases where arsenic fails and quinine is too expen- 
sive. 

Sulphur is given as a laxative in hmmorrlioids, stricture 
of the rectum, and habitual constipation. For these cases it 
IS usually combined with bi- tartrate of potash, or magnesia, 
or electuary of senna. A small quantity of the compound 
cinnamon- jxiwdLT, or aromatic confection, is a valuable ad- 
dition, as It le.ssons any tendency to griping, and also l o- 
strains the disposition io the diHongagomeiit of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. which is often a distressing consequence of 
the use of sulphur. The dose varies much in difforent in- 
dividuals, but in all cases it should bo ample, as an ineffi- 
cient quantity is most prone to generate ffatus. Persons of 
a sedentary habit, afflicted with constipation, fliMi this com- 
bination of nnstieakable service, as, unlike many others, it 
is not followed by greater constipation than before, but keeps 
the bowels moderately open for a considerable time. It is 
one of the most appropriate medicines for children or preg- 
nant females. 

Sulphur is generally given internally at the same time 
that it is used externally for the cure of cutaneous diseases. 
For one of these {gcabi'Pi) it is regarded as almost a speeilic. 
Sulphur ointment is the form generally employed for this 
disease. It should never be applied to more than a fourth 
part of the body at one time. The compound sulphur oint 
niciit is more powerful, but requires siill moie caution in its 
employment from the veretriiie it contains. In workhouse 
practice, iho preferable mode of employing sulphur is by 
uniting it with soft-soap, which not only docs not slam 
and givasc the ciolhos, but assists in cleansing thorn as vvcll 
as llie patients, when washed. Besides, tho potash of the 
houp aids iho cure. Many cutaneous digea.scs aro more 
readily cured by a condensation of sulphur with potnsh than 
by either singly. This combination, called Potassii sul- 
phureiuui, or liver of sulphur, may be applied in various 
ways, par lieu hilly in baths, forming ailillcKil llarrowgate- 
water. Tho natural vvators of llariowgale, Moffat, and 
other sulphurous springs, owe their peculiarilios to it. 

Suliihur in combination with iodine, forming iodurot of 
sulphur, when made into an oinimenl with a largo quantity 
of laid or cerate, is a valuable agent in some cutaneous 
diseases. 

Sulphur in a state of combustion evolves sulphurous acid 
gas. This is somolmies employed as a fumigation in some 
obsliimto cutaneous affections, especially pbOiia.sis inve- 
teratu, which often continues about the joints. e^|)eci»lly 
tho elbow, when it has been cured in every oilier parr, ihe 
employment of this requires caution, and on no account 
mii.st llie fare ho expU'-ed to it, as it. is irrospi ruble. 

SUI.FIlUll TRADE. Although sulphur exists in Ice- 
land, Tonenttc, St. Vincent’s, and some other places, the 
expense of obtaining it is so great, that Sicily nloiic has fur- 
in.-hod the supply uquived Tho average consumption of 
England in the tl\e years, from 1820 to 1824, was /UHOtons. 
Ill 1825 the duly was icduced from 15/. to a ton. and in 
the following ten j cars the annual consumption uveiagcd 
15,140 tons; and during the last four years of this peiiod 
tho average was ,'12.000 “tons. In 1R37 it anvonnted loxr, l8i) 
tons. The consumption of Sicilian bulphur in Fiance, 
which was nearly stationary from 1825 to 1833, and averaged 
11,844 tons, increased 57 per cent, during the next ftveyears 
to 1838, averaging 18,825 tons. In 1840 llio impoifai'on 
into Fniirce reached 40,618 tons, and the ^loek m b -nd 
amounted to 27,495 Ions; in October, 1838. i»:e quan- 
tity in bond in tho United Kingdom was 2U.319 tons; so 
that in both oouiUries tho importation had grtatly exceeded 
the wants of the home market. From 1833 to 1838 Eng- 
land took 49 per cent, of the whole quantity of sulphur ex- 
ported from Sicily, and France 43 per cent., leaving only 8 
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per cent, for all oilier countries ; and part of this was shipped 
lor Malta, and eventually reached Kuglaiul. The sulphur 
trade gave employment to 30,000 tons of British shipping. 

The Sicilian sulphurMiiincs are the property of individuals, 
and from Hflecn to twenty English lirins settled in Sicily 
are engaged in the trade. In 1836 M. Taix, a Frenchman, 
laid before the Sicilian government a piojccl for establish- 
ing a company which was to have the exclusive right, during 
ten > ears of purchasing Sicilian sulphur at lixed prices, on 
condition of spending 10,000/. a year in constructing roads, 
and exporting one-third of the quantity produced in Sicilian 
vessels. The British merchants becoming alarmed, the Sici- 
lian government, in reply to the British ambassador, stated 
that no such project would be adopted. It would have been 
ill direct contraveulion to certain commercial treaties be- 
tween the two governments. The Sicilian government did 
however enter into a contract with M. Taix, and oh the 4th 
of July, 1838, notice was given at Palermo that the monor 
poly would come into operation on the 1st of August ensuing. 
The negocialions respecting this monopoly were conducted 
with great scemey, and it came into operation so suddenly 
that twenty-four vessels lost their cargoes. The ‘BritLsii 
lessees of mines, and all others, were compelled to produce 
only a fixed quantity of sulphur; prices rose from 6/. or 
ll. to* 13/. and 14/. per ton, and contracU could not be com- 
pleted. Previous to the monopoly 484 BntUh vessels sailed 
from the ports of Sicily to the United Kingdom ; but in the 
first fifieen months after the monopoly the number was only 
1.57. The importation of sulphur, which was 44,653 tons in 
1B38, was only 22,160 tons in the year ending lOtli October, 
1839, of which only 5400 were brought direct from Sicily. 
A cargo was brought from Iceland. At length the BritUli 
government took very decided steps to put an end to a mono- 
poly estahitshed in the face of commercial treaties: the 
coasts of Siedy and Naples were blockaded by our ships of 
wur; and the Sicilian government, no longer daring to up- 
Ihild the monopoly, accepted the mediation of the king of 
theFicnch in adjusting the dispute with theBiitishgu\eni' 
ment. The monopoly was abolished in July, 1840, and a 
mixed English ana Sicilian commission was appointed in 
November to investigate the claims of British subjects 
whose interests had been injured by it. The claims amounted 
to C.j,610/., of which 21,307/. were awarded ; and as it was 
stipulated that the awards should bear interest at the rate of 
six per cent, so long as they remained unsettled, the Sicilian 
government agreed, in January, 1842, to pay them without 
any delay. Tiic sulphur trade is now placed on the same 
footing as before the 4th of July, 1838. 

(Sulphur Trade qf Sicily ; Journ, nf Statistical Society, 
vol. li., part 6 ; Papers relative to the Sulphur Question, 
presented to the House of Commons, February, 1842.) 

SULPHURIC ACID. (Chemistry.) [Sulphur.] 

SULPHURIC ACID, Medical Properties OP. This, 
whiidi IS regarded as the most potent of the mineral acids, 
IS never taken internally in a concentrated state except by 
accident, or with the intention to commit suicide or murder. 
In such cases it acta as a violent corrosive poison, causing 
complete disorganization of the tissues it comes in contact 
w'ith, its course being obvious from the black and charred 
state of the parts. This effect it is thought to produce from 
its strong alFinity for water, depriving the tissues of its ele- 
ments, and leaving the carbon free. This peculiarity dis- 
tinguishes poisoning by it from the other mineral acids. 
Notwithstanding the extensive destruction of important 
organs, such as the stomach, immediate death rarely results 
from it, but the patient lingers sometimes for days, and in 
some cases ultimately recovers. 

Sulphuric acid is sometimes employed in an undiluted 
state as a caustic applicatiotrto the bites of rabid animals, or 
to destroy warts or portions of the eyelids in entropium and 
cefropium. 

In a considerably dilated state, if it be applied to the skin, 
it occasions a painful impression, followed by numbness and 
a contraction of the parts, and even whiteness, owing to the 
diminished calibre of the capillaries. But shortly the atflux 
of blood to the part recurs, and soon increases, so that the 
action of the vascular system appears to become more deve- 
loped than before. As it ib presumable that a similar series 
of actions takes place when received in a diluted form into 
the stomach, by bearing these phenomena in mind it is pos- 
sible to explain its therapeutic influence in many of the 
cases where it is used. 

Taken internall) in e diluted but still strong stnte^ it 


makes a powerful impression on the stomach, followed by 
an inslnniuneous sympathelic chill of the whole svhiem ; 
hence its power in checking haeinorrhage lung before its 
particles can be received into the circulation and consti irigo 
the vessels by immediate contact with iheir sides. From 
the same cause it acts as a useful refrigerant in fevers and 
other inflammatory diseases when the animal temperatme is 
too high. In many of the transient diseases of the skin 
attended with much heat and itching, a solution of sulphate 
of magnesia, with an addition of dilute sulphuric acid, 
quickly relieves them. It has also been given at a late stage 
of typhus in some mild diluent, such as barley-wuter. In 
combiuation with cinchona, it is of decided utility in purpura 
bmmorrbagica. Nothing so certainly checks the colliquative 
sweats which attend hectic fever as the compound infusion 
of roses. In chronic diarrhoea and dy.sentery it is also some- 
times of service. Hflomorrboidal fluxes aro often vestiaincd 
by its use. In some forms of dyspepsia it is a valuable tonic, 
and may be longer persevered with than any other ininernl 
acid except phosphoric. In calculous diseases wiih a phes- 
phatio diathesis, it is much to be commended, from the 
length of time it can be used. In such cases it is best given 
in infusion of chamomile made with cold water. It is ern- 
I ployed largely diluted as a gargle in the sore-throat of hcailot 
fever. Many cases of cutaneous dheaseshave been cured by 
the internal use of sulpliuiic acid. The aromatic sulphuric 
acid, called elixir of vitriol, has more tonic properties than 
the simple acid. A fow drops of it, ten or twelve, in u cup of 
cold water, relieve very certainly the squeamishncss of the 
stomach which is felt in the morning after un cxccbs of wine. 
In case of poisoning by sulpliunc acid, lime-water, calcined 
magnesiai or plaster ftoni the wall, or a solution of soup, 
should instaiiily be given. 

The ungiienturo ucidi snlphurici is a most effcctuul up- 
plication in obstinate cases of itch. It chars the linen. 

SULPHUROUS ACID. [Sulphur.] 

SU LPPCl A, a Roman poetess, oi whose pi oduclioni we 
posses.4 only one Satire, consisting of seventy veisc^, wliicli 
K usually called ‘ De Edicto Dumiliani, quo Pl>ilof.oj'lu)S 
Urbe exegit,* She is generally supposed to be the Muue 
the Sulpicia mentioneil by Martiul (x. 35 und 38), and t i 
have been the wife of Calenus: she was uccordiiigly a con- 
temporary of Dorailian und of Martial. The poem of Sul- 
picia is on the whole stiff, and shows little imuginution. It 
IS usually annexed to the edition.^ of Porsius and Juvenal ; 
the best separate edition is that by J. Curliti, * Cuin Coni- 
incntanis C. G. Sehwarlzii,* 2 parts, 4ti)., Hamburg, 18 lu. 
It is also printed in the ' Aniliologia Latina' of Buimunn, 
and Wernsdorf, * Poelac Latini Minores.* 

(Burraann, Antholog. Lat., ii., p. 408, &c. ; Womsdoif, 
Poet Lat Min,, iii., p. lx., &e., and p. 83, &c.) 

In the fourth book of the ‘Elegies* of Tibullus there aro 
several letters written in the name of Sulpicia. which in 
their character and diction present some slight differences 
from the other poems of Tibullus. Some modern critics, us 
Barth (Adversaria, lix. 16) and Biouckhuis (ad Tibull., 
p. 384), have therefore supposed that they were written by 
the Sulpicia above mentioned. This opinion however can- 
not be reconciled with several historical allusions in these 
letters, which clearly point to tho age of Augustus. For 
this reason Heyne (ad Tibull., iv.2, p. 350, &c.) conjectured 
that they were the w*ork of a Sulpicia who lived in the time 
of Tibullus. But this opinion too rests on very weak grounds, 
and we cannot indeed see any sufficient reason for supposing 
that these letters, notwithstanding their slight peculiarities, 
were not written by Tibullus himself. 

(Compare Biibr, Geschichte der Rom. Liieraiur, p. 250 
and 279.) 

P. SULPICIUS RUFUS was born in tho year b.c 
124, and was ten years older than the orator Hortensius. 
In the year n.c. 94 ho prosecuted C. Norbanusfor tho offence 
of majestas, under the provisions of tho Lex Apuleia, a cir- 
cums||nce which brought him into notice. (Cic., Off., ii. 
14.) in the following year he was imaestor, and he served 
in the Social war as leeate of On. Pompeiiis Strabo. He 
was tribunus plebis in the year b.c. 88, and supported the 
faction of Marias. Cicero heard many of his speeches 
during his tribunate, and thoroughly studied his style of 
oratory : ‘ He was,* says Cicero, * of all the orators that I 
ever heard, the roost dignifled, and, if one may use tho ex- 
pression, the most tragic : his voice was powerful, \lweet. and 
clear ; his gesture and every movement graceful ; and yet 
he seemed as if he were trained for the Srum, and not ibr 
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the stage: liis language was rapid and flowing, and yet not 
redundant or ddfuse.’ (Cic., .'>5; comp. Cic., De 

Oraf., iii. 8.) Among other measures of his tribunate, 
Snlpicius brought forward and earned a rogatio. by which 
llio command of the Miihiidatic war was transferred from 
Sidlii to Marius. Sulla, who was then at Nola with his 
arin\. marched to Rome, of which he look possession. 
[St’LI.a ] Twelve persons W'cre proscribed, among whom 
were Marius and Sulpiciua. Marius escaped; but Sulpicius 
was bclra^ed by his slave, and murdered in a villa near 
Romo. 

Sulpicius left no writings, and Cicero states that he had 
often heard him say that he was not accustomed to write, 
and that lie could not write, (fhut., 56.) There were 
howe\er orations attributed to him, but they were supposed 
to be the work of P. Canutnis. P. Sulpicius is one of the 
iiiN'iloculors in Cicero’s dialogue * Do Oratore.* 

It does not appear how P. Siiljiirius was related to Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus. As he was a tribune, he must have been 
of a plebeian family, or at least must have been adopted into 
!i plebeian farrtily, and it may bo that he was of a diiVerent 
family fioin Seivius Sulpicius. 

SULPICIUS LRMONIA RUFUS, SERVIUS. the 
frieml ami contemporary of Cicero, was nearly about the 
same age as Cicero {Jirnt., 40), and consequently was born 
about nu Hifi. He was of a patrician family, and yet 
Cicero s.iyh that his father was only an eqnes. lie began 
his career as an orator, and might have attained the flist 
phn e (. 1 - have been only inferior to Cicero, if he had not 
(hioeted hia energies to the study of the law. It is said that 
on one occa^um he applied to Q. Mucius Scacvola the Pon- 
ti.'cx for his advice on a ques>tion of law', and that Scaevola, 
])(Mcciviiig Seiviu^ did not umlerstand what ho said, re- 
pioiiclii-d him for his pre>umption in undertaking the 
coiuliict of causes, when lie was iguoraiit of the law. which 
was necessarily involved in them. This determined him to 
devote himself to the law. d'he lime at v\hich Servius began 
Ills leiidl studios docs net appear. He accompanied Cicero 
to Rhodes, n c. 78 (Unit, 41). and it may be inferred from 
the pa.s'^age of the ‘RriUus* lliat he comraenced his legal 
.siud.O'k alter his return, or perhaps it was after his return 
that ho de'oted himself cxclnsivtdy to the law. lli.s object 
in Milling Rhodes wa.s to improve himself. 

Servius filled several public oHices. He was quaestor of 
the (1. hi net of Ostia (Ci(5., Pro Mfj/efi., H), curule aedilo, 
ai.d piaoioi for Quaestiones Pcculalus. The first time that 
h'> <i.s a eaiididate for the consulship he was rejected, and 
L. Miirena was eleclod, whom Servius prosecuted for 
auibiius (hriberv); Murena was defended by Horlensius, 
M Crashus. nnil Cicero. In the year b.c. 51 he was elcctetl 
coii'^ul with M. Claudius Marcellus, in preference lo Cato, 
who was rejected. In the year preceding his consulship he 
had been interrex, in which capacity he returned Cn. Pom- 
pci us as sole consul. In the war between Caesar and 
Pompey he does not appear to have taken any decided part, 
though it seems probable that ho most inclined to Caesar's 
side ; at least, after the defeat of Poinpey at Pharsalia, 
Cm.sar made him governor of Achaea, where he was at the 
time when Cicero addressed to him one of his extant letters 
(Ad IJiv.t iv. 3). During the residence of Sulpicius at 
Athens, his former colleague Marcellus was assassinated in 
Piiueiis; Sulpicius had him honourably Uuried in the gym- 
Dusium of the Academia, whore a marble monument was 
erected to his memory. This tragical event is communi- 
cMlod by Sulpicius to Cicero in an extant letter, which is 
eharaclorised by great simplicity. After the death of Coosar 
he was sent by the senate, with L. Philippas and L. Piso, 
on a mission lo Antony, who was then besieging D. Brutus 
in Mulina, for the purpose of negotiating with Antony before 
the senate declared him an enemy to the slate. He was then 
in had health, and only just lived to reach the camp of 
Antony, where ho died, b.c. 43. Cicero pronounced a eulogy 
on Ins friend in the senate, and on his motion alronxe 
blame w as erected to the memory of Servius, which existed 
fur some time. (Cic., ix. ; Dig.t i.. tit. I, s. 2, } 43.) 
The terms of the senalus consultum, which wa.s drawn up 
by Cicero {PhiL, ix. 7), included the honours of a public 
funeral. Ho left a son, Servius, who is mentioned by 
Cicero: his wife’.s name was Pubtumia. (Cic., Ai Div,, iv. 
2.) The fourth book of Cicero’s letters (Ad Diversos) con- 
tains his loiters to Sulpicius and two letters from Sulpicius 
to Ciccro. 

Servius tvas an accomplished man, as well as a distin- 
P. C., No. 1450. 


guished orator; but as a lawyer he was, in Iho opinion of 
Cicero, pre eminent and unrivalled. His leacheis woic L. 
Lucilius Balbus and C. Aquihus Callus. Ciocio (/?/•/</., 4|) 
attributes his excellence as a lawyer lo the philosophical 
discipline which he had undergone. He observes that 
others possessed a knowledge of the law, but Servius alone 
possessed it as an art. This .irt, he adds, lie could never 
have derived from mere knowledge of the law ; but he had 
acquired that dialectic skill, the greatest of all arts, whicdi 
enabled him to dispel the obscurity that vhaiacterised the 
responsa and speeches of other lawyers. * lie distributed 
the matter of a thing into its parts, ho developed by de- 
finition what was latent, he cleared up what was obsi-uro 
by correct inlerpreiaiicn : he first ascertained and then 
separated what was ambiguous; lastly, he had a rnea^>ure 
by which to estimate truth and Ailsehood, and to detcimiiie 
what consequences followed and what did not follow fioin 
premises.’ To these acquirements and to a-profouiid Know- 
ledge of the law he added an acquaintance with letters, and 
an elegant diction. Such a combination of talent seldom 
appears. 

Servius was a voluminous wrifer, Cicero speaks of his 
works as being unequalled. Wo may judge of hisst>le 
from his letter of couboUiiion to Ciceio on the death of his 
daughter Tullia. (Cic., Ad Div., iv. o.) He wrote nearly a 
hundred and eighty troatiscs on law, many of which exi&Ud 
in the tiino of Pornponius, that is, in the lime of Antoninus 
Pius. He probably wrote a commentary on the Twelve 
Tables: ho was also the author of a treatise on the Edict, 
and notes on a work on the civil law by Q. Mucius Scaevola 
the Poniifex (Gell., iv. 0; of a book ‘ Dc Dolibiis,’ and 
severaUbooks ‘ De Sacris detestandis* (adoption, piobabl)). 
There arc extant various fragments of his belonging to 
treatises the titles of which are not known. He is often 
mentioned in the ‘Digest,* particularly by Alfcnu.-, but 
there is no excerpt frorn his works in that collection. It 
seems a probable conjecture that when Alfeniis quotes an- 
other person without mentioning a name, his master Ser- 
vius Sulpicius is meant. (Bynkershook, Obsero ^ viii. 1.) 

Servius founded a numeious school of lawyers, hut we 
aro only acquainted with the names of those who were 
known os writers. His most celebrated pupils were k Ifeiius 
Varus and Aulus Otilius: there were also nuiong others 
Aufidius Tiicca, C. Aleius Pacuvius, ariicl Aiitislius Laheo, 
the father of a more distinguished son. 

Our information about Scrvius'Sulpicius is mainly deiivcd 
from his friend Cicero, who gives him a high ch.iracicr for 
integrity. He is said to Iiave written some erotic poem^. 
(Ovid., TriH., ii. 1, Ml ; Plin., Ep., v. 3.) 

SULPPCIUS, SEVE'RUS. a Christian writer belong- 
ing lo the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth 
century of our icra. He is generally suppo>ed lo have 
been born about the year a.u. 3G6, lu Aquitaine, and was 
descended from a distinguished family. He first followed 
the legal profession, and gained great reputation as an 
orator; but after the death of his wife, who belonged to a 
consular family, and died at an early age, Sulpicius vvitii irew 
himsidf entirely from iho world, and with a few fiicinU led 
a retired and monastic lifo as a presbyter in Aquiiuine. 
He commenced this life about a.d. 392, at the same lime 
that his intimate friend Pauliniis adopted the same inode 
of life, who, in his ietlers cominend.s Sulpicius for lus con- 
duct, and the more as the father of Sulpicius bad disin- 
herited his son for the step he had taken. (Paulin., Epist., 
v. 1 ; xi. 5 ; xxiii. 3, &c.) But what Sulpicius tlius lost 
througli the anger of his fiither, was amply made up by the 
munificent liberality of his father-in-law. Sulpicius made 
several journeys to Tours, the bishop of which place, Marti- 
nus, inspired him with such admiration, that Sulpicius, 
w'ho gradually formed an intimate friendship with him. re- 
solved to become his biographer. Further particulars 
respecting the life of Sulpicius are not known, except that 
during his last years he abstained altogether from speak. ng. 
us he considered his former habits to have been laliiei* lo- 
quacious, for which he meant to atono by pei led silence. 
(Gennadius, De Viris lUustr.^ 19.)' The lime of lii.s death 
is very uncertain : some assign it to 420, others to 422, and 
others again to 432 ; but the most probable opinion is ibat 
he died about a.d. 410, or soon after. 

We possess of Sulpicius Severus four different works : 
1. ‘Vila Sancti Martini Turonensis,’ winch is written in the 
panegyrical style, and is full of miraculous events in the 
life of his hero. It w'as however not published till after tbo 
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death of Mavtinu%>, about a d. 4U0. The work is preceded him a professor at the newly established Ritter^Academt^i or 
by an epistlo ‘ Ad Desideriuui Fi atvem,’ and at iho end of military college, wiJh a very considerable pension, and also 
U ibeve aie three letici-h describing l^e death, burial, and liestowed on him a piece of ground in ihe iinmediaie environs 
those virtues oi' Martians which were not sutlicicnily S4?t of Berlin, wlicre lie at'tcrw’ards hudt himself a villa and biid 
forth in the biography itself. 2. ‘ Historia Sacra/ or out a boianical gaiden. He accordingly reluriied to Prussia 
‘ Chronica Sacra/ in two books. This is a brief Iiisiory of in 1763. where be remained till 1776, when he was ad\isid 


relu^ion from the creation down to the consulship of Siili- 
rlio and Aiii-ohan (A.n. 400). The first book and iho first 
twcut\-MX chapters of the second treat of the history 
of tlie Jews : and the remaining portion chielly contains 
accounts of the life of Christ, the persecutions of Nero, the 
history of Coaslaniiiio, and in general of the most import- 
ant events in the* caily histoiy of Christianity. Here too. 
us in his Lifeof Mariiii'ijs, tbeauUior shows t great parliahty 
for w'bat is inaivcllons. 3. ‘Diidogi Tros,' or it should 
lather be ‘ Dialog i Duo/ as the second dial(»gue is only a 
part of the first: the principal ohjL'ct of these dialogues is 
tvi ricscribe the nionls and viilues of the monks and hermits 
of the Kasi. 4. ‘ Kpistolae/ the genuineness of some of 
which fe vciy doubtful. 

Not\v;th-,tan(ling the superstitious tone which pervades 
iill ilie works of Sulpicius. iliey have a charm arising ft‘om 
liieir purity of diction which scarcely any other writer of 
:igo possesses. His language is clear and concise, and 
lie seems to have taken Sallust as ins model in this respect. 
Nome writers have Iheretbre called him the Chiibtian 
.Siilust. 

Ills ‘Vita M.irtini' has often been printed. The edit io 
I’.riiiceps of his ‘Hi^toria Sacra* appeared at Basel, 1556, 
.s\o. ; It was followed by the editions of Sigonius with a 
con.iiienlary, Bononiao. ’l5Sl, Svo. ; and of J. Dru^ius, 
.\niheniii. 1607, 8vo. A collection of his works appeared 
luder tile title ‘ Sovert Opeia cinerulala et dlustruia a V. 
.tii'clino,’ Antwerp, 1.574, Svo, ami Paris. 1575, fol. The 
lailer however only contains his ‘Vita Mariitii* and the 
‘ Hi^loriu Sacra/ Other cdilioris of ail the works of Seve- 
rus are those by O. Horliiiis, Lugdiin. Bat., 1647, 1664, 
KjinO, 8\o. ; by J. Vorstius, Beitdini, 1G6H, r2ino., Lipsiae, 
170 M, in 8vo. The best edition is (hat by Hierony- 
mus do Prato, Veronae, 1741 and 1754, 4t<)., which however 
ilocs not conuviu the leltei"^. His woiUs are also printed in 
tho ‘Bibliotheca Paliuin Max./ Lugdvin.. vol. vu. p. 321. 
i>:c., and 'in Calland's ‘Bibliotheca Patruni/ Vol. viii., p. 
355, S^c. 

(G.Vossiiis, Dft Hislorids Latifiis, p. 209, &c. ; Biilir, 
(if>.srhir7iff^ d^r Rom. Lit.^ 2lo abiheil, Die Christlich- 
Romischc Theologie, p. 219, &c.) 

SULTA'N, an Arabic word meaning ‘ a fle.spotic ruler, 
ur a iiKiu wlio is the arbiter of the life and projicriy of a set 
of luon.' It is the usual title of royalty among the Arabs and 
Tuik.s. From suit fill the Italians have made their 
anil the Spaniards \in\e their ^ultdv. The lawful wifie of a 
sultan, who lias children by him, is called by us a sultana. 

SULTANIYAH. [Pkrsia, p. 470.] , 

SD1//ER, JOHANN (IKORG, the youngest of a 
family of Iwenty-Uve children, wa6 born October I6ih, 1720, 
at Wiiitberlhuv, in the canton of Zurich, where bts father 
held llie olfico of * Seckelmeisteiv or registrar of public ac- 
Ci'unbs. Losing bis parents, both of whom died on the same 
day, while ho was yet in early youth, it was with ditUcoUy 
tluit be was enabled to pursue his education for the church, 
accoiding to their wishes, but w'itii little inclination on his 
own part. In 1736 he was placed at the g}mnaKjuin at 
Ziiiich, and immediately on (juilting it, three years after- 
wards, w:i.s ordained and became curate to the pastor of 
Maschwaiiden. Ill health however soon com|ajlled him to i 
rosi'^n his clerical duties, nor did he ever re assume them. I 
He now returned to bis^rstand favourite studies of natural j 
}}istoi)% mathematics, and philosophy, and after residing 
;ib*iut^)ur xears at Magdebuig as private tutor in tlm 
family of a wealthy mercliuiit, leceiveu ih^^^appoiiitmetU of 
professor of inutbematics at (lie Joachitnslhal gymnusiura, 
Beilin, in 1747; and so reenm mended himself both by his 
ability as n teacher and by lus attainments, that in 173V he 
w'aa athnilled into ilie Acudemy of Scietires. The same 
year was that of his miuiiage with an amiable woman, whom 
he liad the misfortune to lose in 1760; in consequence of' 
which bereavement be quitted Berlin, and made a visit to 
liis native country, wbeie be roeoverod his wotvted health 
«n<l spirits, and whiae ho first coi reel ved the plan ot his 
great work, tho ‘Theory of the Fine Arts.’ He would have 
gladly reotained in S witzerland, and he made application to 
that offect, but instead of listening to it, tlm kinj^ made 


to travel for the benefit of liis health, then gieailv iinjiairod. 
Ho visited the south of France. Switzerland, and Lombardy, 
of which tour he kept a journal that was puhli»hcd shoitly 
after his death. On hi.s return to Berlin, his heuhh. which 
had been considerably improved, again declined. Ho died 
February 25lli» 1779. 

Great as was the distinction he acquired among his con- 
temporaries in olbor and far difforciit branches of know- 
ledge, Sulzer's fame now rests chietly upon his ‘ Allgemeuie 
Theorie dei* Schonen Kunslc/ a cyclopajdia of liieiuture 
and tho fine arts; and. as Herder says of it, one that is lu 
itself an entire academy. To tho plan itself it may be ob- 
jected that the alphabetical arrangement, though recom- 
mended by its convenience, is not the best; and that as a 
dictionary Hie work now stands in need of considerable addi- 
tions and aiigmeniulions; nexeillieless it is a very rcitiaik- 
able one, not so much on account of the meie luciaiy 
uuUistiy it displays, as for its unity and C()nsi.*«tcncy, and lor 
the original and philosophical mind which peixadcs (he 
whole, and which staiiips it ns a weil-consliuctcd system of 
fosthetics. Although this work was annoum’cd by its 
author in 1760, it did nut appeaV till 1771-4, for Sulzer had 
not calculated upon the time it would lake to render iisi exe- 
cution satisfactory to hitn*ielf as well as the public. Tlio 
second edition, in four large volumes, 8vo., with a •supple- 
ment coniaiiiing additions and correct ion>, xxas ])ubbsbed 
1792-4; and in 1799 came out an appendix to it, foiiiun^ a 
complete ‘Index* of all the writers, ai lists, &c. rcfcricd 
to in It. There arc also distinct works intended as aci'oin- 
pamments to the * AUgeineine Theorie:* one by IJbniki n- 
burg, entitled ‘Literary Additions/ &c., .3 \ols. 8vo, 1796- 
H; the olber ‘NaclUiiige’ (supplcinentavy aitivle^), l.\ 
Schatz and Dyck, B vol». 8vo., 1792-1808. Of Suizci s 
other wiitings the principal are: ‘Moral ttcllectious on 
the Woiks of Nature/ Berlin, 1741; and ‘ FluUi^Mpb.KiAl 
Pteocs/ 1773-86. 

(Jiirdei/s Lexicon ; Wolff, Ettcy. Nutioniddifterafur^ 
SUM AND DIFFERENCE. There is no need t.. de- 
fine the ariihmeiical meuning of these teims: a few woids 
only are uercssttry to put them in ihcir proper jh)siIiom in 
algebra. When quantities receive tlieir proper Hlgcbrnirai 
feigns, and those signs- their inlerprotntions [Stn.\ ; Nko.-v- 
TiVR, &c.], they uve said to be added to aqnantitx when 
they are allowed to produce their cftbci, and subiiaeTid 
when (hey are allowed to produce a conh ary effect. And 
when quantities are put together so that each produces il.s 
simple effect, they are said to be added together ; while any 
paicel which is either withdrawn, or compon.saied by olhcr.s 
of equal and opposite effects, is said to be hubtiactetl. Wo 
are not here discussing principles, bni settling ieriiis; and 
it is enough if the noUons appended to them are pro])Cr 
foundations for clear and good deduction ; and an additional 
advantage if common ideas and received phraseology are 
al.'jo .suited, provided that nutlimg be assumed from such 
ideas and phraseology to the prejudice of the dcpeiulence 
of the deduction upon the prcntTibed definitions. 

To forma just idea of the property of any peison, w« take 
the sums which be owes away fioin his usseU ; that is, w‘e 
take away, not his debts, but hum.s out of Ins assets equal to 
his debts. To say that this is taking away hm debts would 
nut bo corieit; for taking away his debts would be meiely 
destroying his liabililies, without making his assets answer- 
able: n person wlio payfe another’.H debts himself tnkcs them 
away. A court of justice which decides a claim against the 
assets of any otie, annexes or puts on a liability ; and this is 
m algebra if the dcciMon should be reveised on 

appeal, ihis liability to pay is lemovcd.and this i:^ in algebra 
subiraeliiig. In itic phrase ‘to gain a loss/ ihe word •gam* 
IS used in the preceding sense of siinple adjmiciion: if it 
wore as common to talk of losing a loss, the verb to lo.se 
Would be used in the sen^eof to remove or to gel nd of; iho 
othw form of the woid would be less of a bull, for to /oose 
a Uiss would be to detach it. In a third 10^1,(110 idiom 
is still plainer ; to release [from] u loss would be precl^oly 
the idea of algebia, answering to sublracimg a loss. Sw-eii 
things we rnciuiuii, because by some persons those ideas of 
algebraical operation to which commoii idioms adapt them- 
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fiolvca are easily received, as if the understanding of these 
common idioms wero tlie same as that of the algebraical 
pioposiiion ; while other operations which have no surh com- 
mon phra-es to illuMtiatc them arc difllculties. 

SUM (in the sense of Integral). Before the organization 
of the formal integral calculus, the isolated operations of 
integration which woie attained were o\p»e»<ed in words 
honowed apparently from the notion of indivisibles.^ [Ca- 
VALiERi.] Thus the title of one of Halley’s papers is ‘ An 
Ea*>y Demonstration of the Analogy of the Logarithmic 
Tangents to the Meridian Line or Sura of Ibe Secan-is.’ 
Hero the sum of the secants means what we should now 

denote by ^^ec x,dx. 

SUM. SUMMATION. In the articles Inteoration. 
Finite, and Progression, some ideas and rules are given 
upon the subject of tlio summation of a finite number of 
terms of a senes ; and in Series will l>e found exanii les of 
the iinersc process of development. In the present article 
\vc aio to give some iiccounl of the methods of actual suin- 
imiiion which are in use in the higher branches of raalhc- 
inatics; referring for the demonsiraiions to the Diifereniial 
Calculus in the Library of Useful Knowledge (cited by the 
Ictiurs D. C.). \Vc shall da el I upon this ai gieaier lengUi 
than would appear to he altogether in keeping with the ex- 
tent of the articles above cited; ibo reason lieing that many I 
persons to whom the following rides might be practically | 
Useful never hear of them because the) are locked up in 
Treaiifecs on the D fferential Calculus, or in works which 
aic iioi gcuei'uliy read. The merest clerneriLs of chUercii- 
Inition ami intpgiation arc enough to enable a beginner to 
usp roaulif., the yi/o^i/ of which must bo icteived lor a more 
adsanci'd stage of lus progiess. 

1. When the tcimsof a series are alternately positive and 
ncgalnc, as in a^, — ’i'O senes nd 

hiumtum iiuay thus ho expressed [Difference] (D. C., pp. 

Ado , , 

•i 'i 

which is fiequctifly more convergent than the series itself: 
in fact, the less comergent thesciies i.s, the more convergent 
IS tiu? transtbimaiion. Dr. llnttun’s method of obtaining 
the tian.sfoi ined ‘•cues is as follows: — Take a number of the 
siiccchsivo vums do , &«., and lot 

S,,-.'0 , S,=do , S.j“do-ai , . &«*• 

Take she half sum of S„ nnd S., tlio half sum of Sj and S^, 
the half sum of and S^. &o. Let these bo T© , T, , Tj , 
&c. Repeat the proce.ss: take the mean of Tq and Tj , that of 
and T.,, &c., which call , U, , &c. Take the mean of 
and IJ, , that of Ui and U.j, &c., which call Vy , V, , &c. 
j'hcn the ^’Ct So , To , Uo , Vo , &C. will sev<*r:illy approach 
iioarcraiul nearer to the series required : lu fact 


T„ = 





It would however he somowlial easier to proceed as follows: 
—having formed diffci-enccs ns far as may bo thought neces- 
sary, say up to A flo » take half A^do A do , half the 

»►— 3 /i“-3 

result from A (to , half the result from A d© » 
until fly has been used* after which halve the result again. 
In either case wo need not begin at the beginning of (he 
scrie.s: if it be more convenient to bCj^iii nfier dw let A|o == 
-P . . - dp -1- «,o , and calculate this separaiciv : 
then calculate d„~a,^4- ••• IVnnti the rule, and we have 
Aio (Ou-Ria + •• •) 6ie soiies required. The follow- 
ing is an instance from Dr. Hutton (Tj'acfs, vot. i., p. 191)» 
the series being l-4 + i- l+ •••• 


Sao. SiiiDS. 

I 

0-5 

e3333.1 


RVi3 '9 Tbo lovoi at ordori of ncans. 

•mm 


75*524 
6^624 
745ti.l5 
64 ess 
736 44 
^*11 


£®S‘'5 (rV25()l) 

ewoso S!J5Sj| S^S S2{}S 69.U44 

6956 5 693110 60Ji50 

WnOlO 693173 

634878 


693147 


The result is '693 147, which is correct to the sixth place, 
and is more than could be got from the series itself by actual 
summation of a million of its terms. Dr. Hutton begins in 


forming the means with J - J -f- , . . . -f ''o shall there- 
fore try the other method, beginning with f 


Sue. TcrniJ. Ordt.*rs orfl.irpi,Mji-«H 


M4->8.S7 
• 1250(11) 
•IHIU 
•100000 
•O90J0'3 
•0S3333 


75?« 


noo 


:»3 

505 


4;'.2 

av3 




3 *6166666 

•w7647-.»d 

*6931461 


2 ^— 17 '.)_ 
~¥»ii 

5il 5 

— HOC 
•■2v£i^:5u'S 

— '4 

g>- 2<Zo3-7 

-injOl-9 


This last process will be found on trial the ea-sicr of tbc 
two. 

2. The sum of the series dp— d| + d^— &c. c/d injhntim 
may be thus expressed (D. C , p. 555) : — 


V 1 1I 

^ 4 . !LfL A, -ilfL-i’— &c. 

in "’•JbO’*’ 80640 


where a function of x, generates the several terms by 


making d'=:0. 1. 2, &c. in succes.sion, and u^o , r/'V &c 
meiifr tlui values of the odd dilferential cocflicients of a , 

je 


when x is = b. This transformation is useful when the 
vidiies ju&f inentioni'd are not considerable. Another form, 
which IS bomciitnes more coiivonicnt, is — 

V Mi 

dy dp d'"p 3d p ) 7 a p 

_ - + _ &(.. 

where [m] moans 1.2.3.....?//. In the instance before us, 
and that we may begin from tlie same term as before, let 




a = 

c 


7 -i-X 


Oo 


1 



,&c. 


Ho 


72 ' 



M 

70 


» d,j — 


ri’ 


whence the scric, required from and after | is — 

_l I__ 3 1 7 

M 4.72 2.4,7*'^ 2.0. T** ” 2.’ 

Call these terms (1 ), (2), &c., and begin with J + — iii or 

•eiCtiaO,... ; \\e„have then — 


•61-66660007. 
‘117142857U 
■68H09523H1 
(2) -0051020408 

•6931072789 
(’3) --00005206 1 6 
^079.3 H'52r73 
(-1) -0000021250 

(5) -• 00000 01843 
•6931471580 
True Answer •6931471806 


The result of this comparatively easy process is as correct 
ns the summation of fifty millions of terms of the series. 

3. The sum of any large number of tcimsof a series nia\. 

be found by s&mming iho whole serie-s ad thfi^n 

doing the same with the terms following the last teriii 
which is to be retained, and 6uhti*acting the second result 
from the first. 

4. The sums of sUcli series Rs are included under 

] ^ 2 3 + &c„ such as 

11 lip 

1 4- 1 h ... . 1-4- hrr + &c. 

continued ad inJimUwh may be given for reference m the 
j^nllovving table. The first term will pro.-ently he explained. 
More will bo found in D. C., p. 554. . 



SUM 


2G3 


n. Stun uf Sorifft. 

1 -3772 150641)01 5329 + log oo 

2 1*0449340068482264 

3 1*2020569031596943 

4 1*0823232337111382 

5. 1*0369277551433700 

0 1*0173430619844491 

7 1*0083492773819227 

8 1-0040773561979443 

9 1-0020083928260822 

10 1*0009945751278180 

11 1*0004941886041194 

12 1*0002460865533080 

The first line means that the sum of the series is infinite, 
but that the expression for a larger number of terms contains 
the logarithm of that number, which being removed, the rest 
of the expression approximates as the number of terras in* 
creases, to *577215. . 

5. The series 1 —2 + ... is connected with + 

2 + ... by the following simple law: — 


— n ■— » n 

1+3+3 +., 


6. The sum ffo + <*1 + "a + • • • ad infiniltmi may be 
thus transformed 

r* j . ^ 1 o'o t rt"'o I a\ , 

Jo a/ix + a„- ^ + ^ gic. 

where tlie notation is as previously explained, and 

Sic. are the series of Numueiis of Bernoulli. To apply 

this, for example, to 1“*+ 2“*+ 3"*+ . . . , it will bo con- 
venieut to begin from some term which will make the 

scries more convergeni. Let f 10 + : ive have 

then for 10“=*+ . ../the following;— 

J_.j L 4 ±j_ _L_L.LJ fe 

ur'*' 2 10’ C 10* ~ 30 10* "^42 Ju'f 
which may be easily calculated, and the preliminary series 

l~^ + •• • + 9”® may then ho added. 

7 . The linite series o^+ «j+.ng+ • • • + (f terms) is 

thus tcoasformed (D. C„ p. 366) 

r* 1 , V ] «' - < 


^ I _±_ 0 , „ 

30 [4] ^ 42 [6] ■“ 30 , [8] ^ 

in which the detached coefficients are again the numbers of 
Bernoulli. Or, if the sura of the series (id {nfmihtm be 
known, S, the preceding may be expressed as follows: — 


, 2- 6 2 30 L4]^* 

But when the complete series is divergent, the set of terras 
*^0 + Ui + . • • + way be thus expressed 

/•*** . 

J ^ ‘-i 6 2 30 [ 4 ] ’ 

where C must be determined by an instance. Thus if we 

•wake o^=(i + a;)" ^ we have for 1 -f 2-^+... 4.ii;-iiiio 
Mulewing series: — 

C + log* I - J J 1. L- 

2 1+a? 12 120 

Add (a? + 1 ) ^ to both sides, and write x — 1 for x, which 
gives for 1“^+ ... + 

C + log Of + — ^ I L _ gi^g 

2 X 12 a- ^ 120 aH 

• Tho NHiiorian lo)fAiUhm, which i» Alw»y# n,ca hi roathcinaticnl intMth 

(Uun., iiulcM th« coBttary b« txpmtrd. It i> S-awjMSOOS X Maun, lu,, 


SUM 

lo dctei-miiie C, choose such a number for .v as shall make 

this series convergent, say .t; = 10. Calculate 1"‘+ ... 

+ 10"*, term by (erro, which is easily done, and equate the 
sum to "I 

C + 2-3025850y3 + -? ^L. J ._! &p 

20 1200 ^ 1200000 

whicli>givcs C£=*5772156 . . ,, the number mentioned at the 
head of the table for series of inverse powers already 
given. With the value of C thus determined, and a suffi- 
cient table of logarithms, tho larger the number of terms 

\ the more easily is its approximate 

value calculated. 

8. Ihe scries log 1 log 2 + . . . log x is of sufficient 
importance to have an article to ilself. Make = log ( 1 -h.r), 
and proceed as in tlje last example, which will give for 
log (1.2.3 ,..x) the following series : — 

C + log X. loga 7 +-~ ^ L. + ... 

2 12 X 360x^ 

C might be determined as before, but a particular mode of 
investigation shows it to be log (V27r), whore 3 r =31 4159 .... 
as usual. This gives 

1.2.3 . ,.x = A/2irxx\ io“'‘ t- • 

a result of the greatest use, particularly in the more comnli- 
cated applications of the theory of probabiliiies. 

9. The scries 0«+l“+2"-f . . . -J- a/*, in which c/,--= .t’', // 

^mg integer and positive, is by the case of { 7, and addin- 
ar to both Sides, 

C 4. 2l 4. _ ± 1 )(//.- 2 ) .r" ' '* . 

n+1^2'^6 2’^““ 30 ~7u 

I &e.; but this vanishes when ap=0, whcncoC must bo fuUon 
accordingly in every instance. To take an example wbicii 
sliau rcciuiro a little extension of the scries hc>ond ilin 
terms used above, let it be required to find 0^+ 1’ f,.-. i-.f ■. 
Looking at iho article Numbers of Bernoulli, v\e find a 
supply of coefficients in 

JL J9i 

6 30 42 30 06 2730* 
and tho sura required is 

c + il" + -L . JL 

8 2 6 2 30 2.3.4 42 2 X 4 . 5.C 

1 7.6.5. 4.3.2.I 
30 2.3.4.5.6.7,8’ 

which vanishes when u?=0, whence 
p , 1 7.0.5.4.3.2.1 
30 2.3.4.5.C.7.8 

and the rest may bo reduced to 
.r* .r^ 

T ■‘■'T “ Ti +T 2 ’ 


2Xa.5.6 


Tx* , .r* 
21 12 ’ 


or (3**+ 12*’+ Ha'- fa-* + 2 j;*)— >4 

SUMACH. [Riius.] 

SUMAROKOV. ALEXANDER PETROVITCH, 
whose name was, alter that of his contemporary and hic* 
rary rival Lomonosov, almost the only one that, nniil of 
lale years, was at all known in Ibis country as that of u 
Kussian poet, was born at St. Petersburg in 1718, and was 
the son 6f a general officer. He was educated first at home, 
and afterwards in the Land Cadet Corps, where ho soon 
distinguished himself by bis ability. The study of Coi neillo 
and Racine inspired him with a taste for dramatic compo* 
silion ; and at about the age of twenty-five be began to 
attempt it. His tragedies were at first performed at court 
before the empress Elizabeth, fur there was then no public 
theatre, and as they satisfied the piincipal person, ihov 
! were loudly applauded by the rest of the audience. This 
success encouraged Sumarokov, who was naturally of a 
vain disposition, and he determined lo establish a pernri- 
nent iheatre in the capital; an attempt in which he was 
greatly aided bv the influence of his father (Peter Pankia- 
tievitch), who, besides being a person of some consequence 
in <>l«^ vespers, held a post near the person of the ciaml- 
• 1 ® 1^0 theatre was opened 

in 1756, under the immediate patronage of the court, and 
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Sutnarukov appointed its director; whence he has been 
generally considered, the founder both of the Russian ihea< 
tre and the Russian drama. But dramatic entertainments 
were not totally unknown to his countrymen before his 
time, for they had been introduced at court at the close of 
the preceding century, and the scriptural pieces of Deme- 
trius, bishop of Rostov, had been performed (b. 1601, d. 
1709). At the very time too that Sumarokov was orga- 
nising his plans, there was not only a small theatre at 
Yaroslav, but it was thence that he obtained his chief per- 
formers, including the celebrated Volkov [Volkov] and 
Drnitrevsky, who afterwards obtained the appellation of the 
Russian Garrick. 

Still, if not literally the originator, Sumarokov may be 
regarded as the founder of the drama in Russia : he brought 
it at oiico to comparative perfection ; and frequently ap- 
pi cached and perhaps would have surpassed his models, 
if he had not allowed himself to be trammelled by them, 
and if lie had not, while aiming at the merits, adopted all 
the defects, the conventionalitfes, and rigorous poetical 
cliiiuctle of the French stage and its rhymed Alexandrine 
xcrsificatioii. Among his tragedies, his *Scmira,’ and 
‘Sinov and Truvor,* are his best and most original produc- 
tions, notwithstanding they are not, like his *Demetrius,*on 
the list of acting pieces. As a comic writer, ho hardly de* 
serves mention, fur his dramas of that class are little more 
than farces, occasionally coarse in expression, but less gross 
and less immoral than many comedies that, being less in- 
delicate, arc tolerated as decent. They have one merit, 
lliat of setting the example of prose dialogue as the most 
suitable for the drama of ordinary life: but their language 
is now become quite antiquated: a disadvantage more sen- 
sibly felt in Sumarokov’s prose than in his poetry. There 
are indeed many exceedingly beautiful passages in his tra- 
gedies; so poetical in sentiment, and so felicitously turned, 
that they haidly suffer at all by comparison with any speci- 
mens of Russian poetry at tho present day. Sumarokov 
attempted not only every species of tho drama, including 
operas, but almost every form of poetical composition. He 
\ersi(icd the ‘ Psalms’ m ten hooks, and wrote a vast num- 
ber of odes, satires, epistles, fables, eclogues, elegies, sonnets, 
epigiams, songs, nna other pieces, besules several in prose, 
including some historical and didactic one.s, and his ‘Dia- 
logues of the Dead,’ &c. The first complete edition of his 
works was published in ten volumes, 8vo., in 1787, ten 
years after his death, which happened at Moscow, October 
1, 1777. If no longer read, Sumarokov is certainly not 
forgotten, lor he is one of those who have earned for them- 
selves a traditional fame in literature that very long sur- 
vives their works. 

(Oretch, Ofiuit Istoni, : Otctchest, Zapiski.) 

SUMA'TRA is a large island in the Indian Ocean, and 
the most western of the Sunda Islands. Tho equator tra- 
verses the island nearly in the middle. Sumatra extends 
full t,i.x degrees to tho south of that line, and nearly as 
much to the north. The most western point, Achcen Head, 
is 111 96** 20' £. long., and the most eastern part, the coast 
hetv/cen Lucepara Point and tho First Point at tho southern 
eiUiiuice of Banca Strait, is in 108® E. long. The general 
direction of tho island is nearly north-west and south-east, 
and its length rather exceeds 900 nailos. The width south 
of P" N. lat. is on an average 210 miles, but farlhei: north 
not more than 1 40 miles. According to a rough estimate, 
its area is rather more than 160,000 square* miles, exceeding 
by more than 40,000 square miles, or one-third of their sur- 
face, the extent of the British Islands. 

The south west side of Sumatra is bounded by the Indian 
Ocean ; the northern part stretches into the Bay of Bengal ; 
to ibo north east it is divided from tho Malay Peninsula by 
the Straits of Malacca. Between the southern e.xtremity 
of those straits and the Island of Banca, it is washed by the 
Chinese Sea. It is divided from Banca by the Strait of 
Bunoa. The coast south of that strait is washed by the 
Java Sea, ana .ts southern extremity is separated from 
Jiivahy the Straits of Sunda. 

Goc»/.— -Sumatra terminates at the southern extremity on 
the Straits of Sunda in three promontories, including the 
bays of Laropong and Samangka; the latter is also called 
Keyser's Bay. The capes are called, from east to west, Tan- 
jong Toco, or Hog’s Point, Tanjong Kamantaro, and Taniong 
Cliina. The two flrst-named capes are formed by rocks of 
moderate elevation, but the last is the eastern extremity of 
a low and woody tract which extends about seven miles 


westward to Flat Point, which is likewise low. Tho two 
bays lying beiw-een these capes, and coniaining 'ievevnl 
and safe anchorages, are generally surrounded h) a hiw 
tract, which however rises rapidly at a short di^t.uiee fioiu 
the sea, and soon attains the elevation of mouiitHins 

The south-western coast from Flat Point to Manna, a 
distance rather exceeding 130 miles, rises with a steep 
ascent and generally to a considerable elevation. Tlioro 
are several indentations along it, but they are not deep, and 
are open to the surf so as to bo unfit for vessels, with tlio 
exception of Croi and Cawoor, which are rather small. 
Along this part of tho coast soundings are only found at a 
short distance from the shore. From Manna to Bencoolen, 
which are about 60 miles distant from each other, the const 
continues to be high, and the cliffs descend witii a gentle 
slope, so as to leave a narrow beach, wiiich near Manna is 
more than half a mile wide for ten mdcs. There are scviral 
tolerably good harbours, as at Manna and Poolo Bay. Tho 
coast is clour of rocks, and there are only a few shoals. Tiie 
soundings are regular, and extend from 20 to 23 miles from 
the coast. From Bencoolen to Tapanooly Bay, a distance 
of about 430 miles, the coast line is alternately low and 
high, but the cliffs are of moderate elevation, and not often 
steep. This part of the coast, especially from Jndrapura to 
Tapanooly, is lined with a considerable number of island.*., 
most of them rathi^r high, and in many places shoals of 
some extent occur. Though these islands and shoals rentder 
the navigation difficult, they protect the shipping agairibt 
tho tremendous surf to which the south-west coabt of Su- 
matra is exposed, and make numerous good anchorages. 
Soundings arc found almost everywhere, but in some places 
they are irregular. Though rather numerous, the head- 
lands do not project far into the sea: good anchorage is 
found ip their vicinity, and between tliem are several good 
harbouiw. Tapanooly is so large and spacious, and possesi^es 
so many advantages, that it is considered as hardly sur- 
passed by any harbour on th6 globe ; many small tsIatuU 
are dispersed over it, subdivide it into numerous smaller 
harbours or coves, where shipir arc sheltered from all winds. 
It is said that all tho navies in the world might ride here 
with perfect security in all weather. The coast continues 
to be lined with small rocky islands as far as Passage 
Island (2® 22' N. lat.), north-w'cst of tho mouth of Singhel 
river. But north of Tapanooly Bay the coast-line is low 
and generally with a sandy beach, and thus it continues to 
the vicinity of Achcen Head, a distance of more than ;U)0 
miles. There occur several good harbours, sheltered from 
all winds ; and as the suif in these parts is less violent, tliey 
supply good anchorage. The soundings are regular. Along 
these coasts there are also sonio SQnall rocky islands, but 
they arc less numerous than south of Passage Island. 

Between 3® N. lat. and 3® S. lat, a chain of larger 
islands stretches parallel to tho coast from north-west to 
south-east, at the distance of CO or 70 miles. The sea be- 
tween lliis chain of islands and Sumatra has soundings, hut 
outside of the islands no soundings have been obiainod. 
Between some of these islands there are safe channels. No 
coast perhaps is exposed to a more tremendous surf than 
tho. .south-west coast of Sumatra, especially that portion of 
it which is south of tho equator. This surf is very remark- 
able on account of its irr^iilarities, for which no sut^cient 
reason has been discovered. It seldom preserves the 
same degree of violencu for tw'o days together; often it rises 
like mountains in the morning and nearly subsides by 
night. It does not seem to be inffuenced by the winds, 
though it is much stronger during the south-eastern than 
during the north-western monsoon. Generally no landing 
can be effected in European boats, but only in catamarans. 
The spring- tides along this coast are estimated to rise four 
feet; the smallness of this rise is attributed to tbe 'opcn and 
unconfiucd situation of the coast, which prevents any accu- 
mulation of the tide, as is the case in narrow seas. 

The north coast of Sumatra, between Acheen Head and 
Diamond Point, is called the coast of Pedir, and extends 
about 130 miles. The whole of this coast is high, and 
mostly steep, especially in tho middle near Po-snngaii 
Point. The sea is clear of rocks and shoals, and deep. A t 
the distance of from 12 to id miles there are no soundings, 
and anchorage is seldom found farther than 6 milc.s from 
the beach. Most of tho harbours are open roadsteads, but 
otherwise the anchorage is good. 

Tlie north-eastern coast of Sumatra, from Diamond 
Point to tho mouth of the Rakan River, a distance of fibout 
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300 miles, is low, but well deflneil. North of Delli it is 
lined with sand-hanks, and south of that place with mud' 
hanks, which nio traversed by a narrow channel, through 
which the rivers roach the sea. Along this coast the spring 
tides ii>e fioin 8 to 10 feet. To the east of the mouth of 
Hakan Ki\oi‘ lies a headland, called Oiijong Peihabean. 
to the north-west of which a mud bank extends about 11 
or 12 miles. In this part the navigation of the Malacca 
Strair is very dangerous, as various sand-banks extend 
across it, with gaps and narrow channels of mud-soundings 
hoi ween them. Farther south is the Island (Pulo) of Ru- 
pat, extending about 25 miles in every direction. The 
Salat Rupat, or strait, which divides this island from the 
main body of Sumatra, admiLs only small vessels. 

Between 36' and 35' N. lat. there are three large 
islands, called Bocalissc, Padang, and Raiikan, which are 
divided from Sumatra by Brewer’s Strait, or Salat Panjang. 
This strait is frum I to .5 miles wide, but navigable for large 
vessels. Tho strait dividing Bucalisse from Padang is 
called Salat Padang, and that which runs between Padang 
and Rankau is Salat Ringit: both of these can only be 
used by boats. The coast-line of these islands and that of 
Sumatra in these parts is low and generally swampy. In 
Brewer's Strait the spring-tides rise 15 feet. 

South of the southern extremity of Brewer’s Strait, as 
far as the Strait of Banco, and along the western shores of 
this strait to Cape Lucepara, the coast-line of Sumatra is 
exceedingly low. A great part of it is inundated at high- 
water, and it is surrounded by shoal mud-banks, which ex- 
tend m some places frum 2 to 3 miles i'lom the ^hore. From 
Lucepara Point to the eastern entrance of the Strail of 
Sunda, the coast-lino is likewiso low, hut well defined: il 
is lined with shoals and mud-banks, which run out from 7 to 
10 miles from the shore in some places. * 

Phyhical Regions^ Surface^ 6'o?7, 'Climate^ and Prodne- 
y/o;?.v.~The norlli-easlern side of Sumatra is a low and level 
plain; the south-wostem is either mountainous or hilly. 
On looking at our maps, one would ^ppu>e that each of 
these two regions occupies one-half of the island ; and so it 
may be: but it must be borne in mind that no European 
traveller has advanced from the north east .shores far enough 
inland to reach the base of the mountains ; nor has any one, 
uficr departing from tho souih-weftlcrn coast and traversing 
the mountains, descended into the plain, with the exception 
of an olficer under the administration of Raflles, vvlio went 
fioin Bencoolen to Palembung; but as no account of his 
journey has been published, the line which divides the two 
great regions is not known, except wlieru it borders on tbe sea. 

I'hc Mountain Region begins on tho shores of the Straits 
of Sunda, wiih tho el^ateil promontories of Tanjong Toca 
and Tanjong Koraantara. At a short distance from the tlrst- 
nanicd cape, and near the eastern shores of Larapung Hay, 
is the Raja Bassa Peak, which is about ICOO feel high. 
This mouiituin-summil is connected with the extensive 
mountain-raas»es whicii separate Lampong Bay from Sa- 
mangka Bay, and on which the Keyzer's Peak probably rises 
to 5060 feet. Another range of mountains, wliioh rises at 
llie hack of the flat tract between Tanjong China and Flat 
Point, runs iioriJi-west, and joins the great mass north of 
the innermost recess' of Samangka Bay. The mountain- 
regiort thus formed seems to occupy between and 4* 30' 
8. lat. a tract exceeding 40 miles in width, if wo include 
the lower ridges, which come close to the shores of tho Indian 
Ocean. In this part of the mountain-region the watershed 
of the rivers, which flow east v\ aid and westward, is at no 
^n eat distance from the shores ; and the rivers which descend 
from It to the Indian Ocean are only torrents, ru»hing down 
with incredible velocity during the rainy reasons, and dcsti- 
tulo of waier the remainder of tbe year. The country along 
the sea is a sueccasion of high hills and narrow valleys, very 
little ealti\aied, and very thinly inhabited. It produces 
however much pepper. Tho ridge which forma the water- 
shed does not appear to rise to a great elevation. East of 
this range a much move elevated chain of moiintoins occurs 
about 20 miles from the shores of tlie Indian Ocean. 
It is however much more broken, as all the waters col- 
lected in the intermediate space break through it, and 
find their way to the eastern plain. Some of the sum- 
mits are visible from the sea. Several ridges which de- 
tach themselves ' from these mosses run easttrard, and 
extend to a considerable distance into the eastern plains. 
The space enclosed by (he two parallel ridges is an ele- 
vated table-land, the surface of which is very broken and 


hilly ; and it contains several lar^e lakes, as those of Ranaii 
and of Lukitan. Tho level undulating country which sur- 
rounds these lakes is of great ftiitility, well culti\at.ed, and 
comparatively well settled. It produces pepper, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, sugar-cano, maize, rice, sweet potatoes, and 
several other roots; and also plantains and pineapples. 
Gold is said to exist, in this region. The numeroiui rivers 
which tfow eastward constitute the principal branches of the 
two Urge rivers Tulan Booangand Palembang. 

The central mountain-region may be considered as ex- 
tending from 4® .30' 8 hit. to Tappanooly Bay, or I® 40' N. 
lat. It contains the highest ranges in the whole system, and 
occupies a much larger tract in width than the other 
portions of the mountain-region; but the mountains do 
not advance cloi^e to tlie shores of the Indian Ocean, being 
divided from it by a comparatively low tract, penorally 20 
miles in breadth, in some places less, and in others wideiiiiig 
to 30 miles. This lower tract wc are better acquaint oa 
with than any other portion of Sumatra, us seveial Euro- 
pean settlements have existed here for two centuries. The 
surface of this tract, as Marsden says, is intersected and 
rendered 'uneven ton surprising degree by swamps, whose 
irregular and winding course may in some places be traced 
in a continual chain for many miles, till they discharge 
themselves either into the sea, some neighbouring lake, or 
tbe fens that are commonly found near the banks of the 
larger rivers, and receive their overflowings in tbe rainy mon- 
soon. The spots of land which these swamps encompass be- 
come so many islands and peninsulas, sometimes flat nt top, 
and often mere ridges, having in some places ii gentle de- 
clivity, and in others descending almost porpondicularly to 
the depth of a hvindred feet. In few purls of the country 
of Bencoolen, or of the noilhern districts adjacent to it, 
could a tolerably lex cl space of 400 yards square he mai kcd 
out. The holluWH and swellings are for the most part 
smooth and regularly sloping, so as to c.\liibit not unfro- 
quenily the appear,*! ncc of an amphitheatre ; and thev uu; 
clothed w'ilh verduie from ihesunitnit to the edge of the 
swamp. Many of the swamps have no apparent outlet.’ 
Maiden attributes this surprising irregularity of .suifyce 
the springs of water with which these pints of tho island 
abound. Tlie geiiurul level of the country rises xeiy gradu- 
ally to the base of the mountains, W'here tho ascent is very 
abrupt and rather steep. Tbe soil consists of a fiiio lod 
vegetable clay, covered with a ln)er of black mould of no 
coiisulcrahle depth. .Few stones arc found in it. Tbe whole 
region, except the small isolated spots xvlnch are eultixated, 
is either covered with rank grass, brushwood, or timticr- 
(rees, occording as the country has remained uncull ivnied 
a longer or bhorter time. To the south of Bencoolen it is 
almost an impervious forest. No country is better supplied 
with water than this part of Sum*atra. Springs arc abun- 
dant, and the rivers are very numerous. Though the course 
of none of the rivers perhaps exceeds 50 miles, and their 
jupper part is full of snoals and cataracts, they arc usually 
navigable for small ciaft from iho point where they enter 
this low tract to their mouth. But all these rivers have a 
bar across their embouchure, the effect of the surf which 
breaks along this coast-lino. 

There are only two seasons, tho dry and wet, and they are 
regulated by tho monsoons. In most parts of India to tho 
north of the equator the north-east monsoon prevails when 
the sun is in the Southern hemisphere, and thesouth-wesiein 
when tho sun is in the northern hemispheio [Monsoon] ; 
but on this coast of Sumatra the monsoons are changed by 
the direction of tho land, the north-eastern into a iTortli- 
wostern, and the south-western into a south-eastern mon- 
soon. The south-eastern monsoon begins about May and 
leaves otf in September; the north-xveaiein monsoon begins 
in November and blows to tho end of March. These winds 
for tlie roost part ooromonce and leave off gradually ; and in 
the intervening months, April and May, October and No- 
vember* tbe weather and winds are variable and uncertain. 
The south-eastern monsoon blows with great force and 
steadiness from the end of Juno to late in September; and 
duiang this period rain seldom falls, except in showers, and 
generally in the night. When the north-west monsoijn is 
strongest, from November to January, the rain is abundant, 
thou^ in a much less degree than on the coast of Coro- 
tnanoel. The rains do not sensibly abate until March. The 
nuantily of rain which falls annually has not been delermi^^ed. 
Tliunder and lightning are very frequent. In the south- 
east monsoon tho lightning is more constant; but the 
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ooruBcaiiong are less vivid, and tbo thunder is scarcely 
audible. The atniusphere is generally more cloudy than in 
Europe, wliioh is puiccived from .the unfrequency of dear 
stai-’light nights. The (bg, ^hich is ouserved to rise every 
morning among the distant hills, is dense to a surprising 
degree, and it Seldom disperses till about tbreo hours after 
sum iso. When the monsoons are in full strength, they 
c*n»moAly pass over the country ; but when they abate, and 
during the iiitervaU, sea and land breezos prevail. The 
sea-breeze sets in between nine and ten o'clock in the 
nio'-ning, subsequent to a calm, and declines with the setting 
si;n ; the land- breeze begins early in the night, and continues 
(ill eight or nine o'clock in the morning. The sea-breezes 
ai-e regular and steady; but the land-breeze is subject to 
many in egu lari lies, especially during the north-west men- 
soon. The land-breezes am rather cool, a eircnnistaneo 
winch inllutiiices the temperature of the night, Tiie heat i 
ill the day-timo is considerable, but rather less than might j 
be expected near the equator. At Bencoolea the thermo- 
meter never vises above 8tt®, and even at Natal Hot above 
88" : at sun rise it is usually as low as 70**, on account of 
the cool land-breeze which descends from the mountains, 
coxcred with clouds, and bathed in constant vapours or 
rain. The mean annual temperatuie is probably between 
and 83**. As this region is Iravcrserl by the equator, 
the temperature is nearly equal all the year round. 

AUiiough tiio country is thinly inhabited and ill cuUi- 
except near the European settlements and a few ports 
winch aie visited by traders, it produces several artfclea of 
export, iiM pepper, caraphor-barus, gold-dust, ivory, and ben- 
zoin ; but only the hr^t and the last are obtained within this* 
lowor tract; the others are brought from the country at the 
back of it. Tiio soil is indeed not dislinguisherl by fLM'iility, 
but when cultivated it produces rice, maize, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, sugar, coffee, and the most exquisite fruits of the 
Indian Aichipclago, as the mangustcen, durian, jackTruil, 
plfUKuins, oranges, and others, with several I'oots which are 
ii:sc(l ua food. 

The moinitain-region which lies at the back of Ibis low tract 
ha^^ only been partially cxplor(?d by Europeans. It appears 
to bo ti:iM;rseil by throe, and in some parts by more than 
three, ranges, running parallel to the coast in the direction 
of the island from south-east to north-west. Ihe two most 
wc'^iern ranges run at a short distance from one another, 
and the most east ern of them constitutes the watershed of 
the rivor.s winch How east and west. The country east of 
Ibis lnst-meniioned range, which occupies the greater part 
of the mountain-region, is partly occupied by mountuin- 
liiubso.s enclosing wide valleys, and partly extends in plains 
of a hilly surface. This region contains several volcanoes,, 
which may ho considered as the connecting link between 
the chain of volcanoo» which traverse Java and the Lesser 
Sunda I.dands [Sunda Islands], and those which extend 
northward through the Bay of Bengal, over Barren Island 
and Narcondom, to the coast of Aracan, and of which traces 
have been found as far north as thoTipperah Mountains. 
[SiLHET.] The most southern of the volcanoes in Sumatra, 
Gunong Dempo, which is knowp, is near 3** 40' S. lat. Its 
three peaks n«e to about 12,000 feet above the sea, and are 
alwu\h enveloped in smoke. A volcano of moderate eleva- 
tion occurs about 30 miles oast of Buncoolcn, which made 
an eruption about a century ago, and emitted smoke for a 
long time. Near 1® 30' S. lat. is the volcano of Gunong. 
Apt, or Berapi, which rises to a great elevation. In the 
cle\alcd mountain-raasse« which enclose the table-land of 
Meiiangcahau on the north are the volcanoes of Berapi, 
13. 1 0-1 feet above the sea, and the Gunong Kinkalang, which 
is 12,468 feet high. They lie near 9' 8. lat., east and west 
of one another. Mount Opbir, or Gunong Pasaman, which 
is near 5' N. lat., and 13.850 feet above the sea, has also 
the foi*m of a volcano, but is not active. Tim most northern 
of the volcanoes of Sumatra is the Elatagapit, which is near 
3® 42' N. lut., in the eastern range of the mountains. 

Severtd parts of this region have been visited, as the 
wide valley of the rivor Musi, between 3® and 4® S. lat., the 
country of Sungei Tenang, between 2® and 3® N. lat., and 
the country of the Karinchi, north of 2®; and it was found 
that the western mountainTrangea and tlieir declivities and 
valleys were nearly uninhabited, but that the valleys and 
plains of the central iiortioii of the mountain-region exhibited 
a com>iderablQ degree of agricultural industry, and were 
rather well peeled. Pepper plantations are fl'cquent and 
extensive ; maize is grown to a groat extent, and also sweet 


potatoes and tobacco. Near the lakes, as near that of 
korinebi, or St, George's Lake, there ure vice-fields. Indigo, 
cotton, and sugar-cane arc also cultivated. The moimtatns 
which se|)arale these cultivated tracts from the Indian 
Ocean attain a great elevation, as appears from the llienno- 
meter descending here in the night- lime to 40®. The most 
remarkable of these countries enclosed within the muuuiain- 
region is that of Meuangcabaii, which extends fiutn i® S. 
lat. to near the equator. It is a plain, extending about 50 
mile.s in every direction, and suriounded by hvh mountains. 
The ranges which lie west of it, and separate it frotn the low or 
tract along the Indian Ocean, are only from 55t)0 to 6500 
feet high, but those which lie south of it are much higLfh>r; 
one of the summits, tlie BuckitTalang, is )0,t)32 feet aboV(3 
the sea-le\‘el. The range which lies east of the plain con- 
tains no lofty summits. But on the norih east stands the 
mountain-mass of the Kasumba, tlm highest iiioumuin in 
Sumatra, which rises to about 15,000 foot above the .s(*a- 
level, and west of it are the volcanoes of Berapi and Sm- 
kalang. The surface of the plain is rather hilly and broken 
than undulating, and the luWtMit part of it is occupied by 
ihe lake of Sineara, which is 1035 feet above the sea-level. 
The whole country is one continued scene of rnltiraiiou, 
interspersed with numerous towms and villages sliaded by 
the cocoa-nut and fruit trees, tt is not inferior to the besi- 
cuUivated parts of Ihe Uland of Java; and Sir Thomas 
Raffles thinks that the population cannot be le^^s than a mil- 
lion. Every kind of grain, fruit, or root cultivated in any 
part of Sumatra is grawn here in abundance, and the people 
apply themselves also to manufactures. Tlie waters wlncii 
descend from the neighbouring mountains to the lake of 
Sineara arc caivicd off by a river called Ambilang, iha 
most remote source of the river Indragtii. which falls into llm 
China Sea between ff* and SO' S. lat. It is thought that it 
might be used as a (dtannel of conveyarco from the place 
where it issues from the lake to its mouth. 

The plain of Menangfsabau, not being greatly elevated 
above the level of the sea, (iOes not rnalenaliy differ in 
climate from the lower country along the shoreK of the In- 
dian 0(‘ean ; but other parts are more elevated, and bi^yond 
the most western ridge the temperalura b much lower, so 
that the inhabitants light dres in the morning and contiviuo 
them till the day is advanced. To this cold the backward- 
ness in the growth of the cocoa-nut is attiibuted, which is 
sometimes 2'0 or 30 years in coming to perfection, and often 
fails to produce fruit. 

The northern part of the mountain-region, or that which 
extends from 1° to the most northern extremity of the 
island, contains a low plain, winch lies along the Indian 
Ocean, and may be about 10 or 12 miles in width, and 
rather a hilly tract, which lies at the hack of the plain, and 
is about 25 miles across. The plain is generally low and 
level. Along the coast it is chietiy covered with jungle, but 
farther inland with high forest-trees. The greaier part of 
it is uncultivated, and very thinly inhabited. Between tiiu 
plain and tbc mountain is a tract of very broken surface, 
.full of steep rocks and covered with woods, but uuinbabited. 
Tile mountain- tract is traversed in the direction of the island 
by three or four ridges, which occupy only a small widtli 
and are separated by extensive plains. None of ilie moun- 
tains are visible to a ^eat distance from ilic m'u. The 
central ridge seems lo iTse to the greatest iicighl, and ul i(& 
niosi noriiiern extremity, south-east of the town of Aclieen, 
IS the Queen's Mountain, whoso summit Is at least 6900 
feet above the sea i8Vel. The most southern r dge lenni- 
naies in Acheen Head, a bluff but*noi very lolly piotnoii- 
tor\\ The ridges ihemsolves ore.overgi*o\vn with forests, in 
which the campliui'-tree is frequently met with south of 3' 
S. lat., and also the cassia-tree, anti the tree from which 
benzoin is obtained. The plains in some places are lc\cl, 
arid in others full of small bills, but the Whole conmry is 
cleared, and either planted with vice attd maize, or u-ed ns 
pasture grounds for buffaloes, cattle, and hordes. Pepior 
plantations are vei 7 numerous in these plains, anil iluy 
occur also frequently in the low tracts along the soa. 1 lie 
watershed in this region is generally formed by the cast erii 
ridge of inounlains,and oonseqiientiy the rivei b wlncii diani 
the plains and longitudinal vatteys b&ve a longer couise and 
are less rapid than farther south, and are used for inland na\ i- 
gatioti. One of the plkins between the mountains is occupied 
by a Urge lake, the Laut Ayer Tawar lake, which, acemd- 
ing to the information obtained from the natives, is of great 
e.\tent,but it bos never been seen by a European. The coun 
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t< \ al>out the lake is sairl to be in a high state of cultivation. 
The rliiituto of this region dilfers in one reaped materially 
fioiu that south of the equator. The dry season dues not 
take pWe (lining the sou ih-eus tern, but duiing the nortli- 
westei n monsoon, as is the case on the couat of Malabar, 
but showers occur frequently during the dry Season. 

The hilly tract which extends along the north coast of 
Sumatra, from the valley of Acheen and Queen's Mountain 
on the west to Diamond Point on the east, a distance of 
about 130 miles, may be considered as an appendage of the 
mountain* region. From the high coast which bounds the 
sea the country rises gradually to iho south with an undu- 
biting, and, in some parts, hilly surface, until it attam.s an 
elevation of about 1000 feet above the sea. The highest 
part of this tract lies at the back of Pasangam Point, where, 
at the distance of 10 miles, an abrupt conical peak, called 
Elephant Mountain, rises to a considerable elevation. West 
of Pasangam Point the country U less elevated, and Dia- 
mond Point is quite low, but the tract behind it is a table- 
land of moderate elevation. The climate of this country 
rather resembles that of Hindustan than that of the 
western coast. The monsoon blows from south-west from 
May to October, and during its strength, from May to Sep- 
tember, the weather is very cloudy and much rain falls, but 
only in showers. At the change of the monsoon, in Octo* 
her and November, westerly winds prevail and little rain 
falls. The dry season takes place during the north-east 
monsoon, which regularly sets in towards the end of Novem- 
ber, and bloNVB steady to March. Towards the end of March 
the north-eastern winds are light and very variable, and so 
they continue in April. As the rains are not continual, 
and moderately abundant, and the soil is light and mixed 
with sand, it quickly absorbs the moisture. Consequently 
no rivers are formed by the rain.s, and as the slope of the 
omincuces is very gentle and regular, no swamps are pro- 
duced. which renders the climate of this tract more healthy 
than that of the other parts of Sumatra. Tho soil is tolera- 
bly fertile, and pr(xluces abundance of rice, much of which 
is exported, cotton and the finest tropical fruits, such as 
the mangusleen, mango, and jack, with several esculent 
vegetables. Cattle, horses, and goats are numerous. Tho 
principal commercial productions are betel-nuts and pepper. 
The country is well cultivated aqd rather populous. 

Tlie Great Plaint which extends over the eastern and 
probably greater part of Sumatra, from Diamond Point to 
Tanjong Teca, presents only some variety along the coast, 
but as fur as the interior is known it has a nearly uniform 
c haracter. The northern part of ;t, as far south as the 
mouth of the Raliaii river, though low, is sufficiently ele- 
vated above the level of the sea to be out of the reach of its 
inundations at spring- tides. Thp surface is level, or rather 
slightly undulating. The rivers which Iravcree this tract 
have not a long course, but scveral of them form tolerable 
harbours at their mouths, though they are rather difficult of 
access on account of the sand or mud banks between which 
their entrances generally lie. The country is rather fertile, 
and its northern districts are tolerably peopled and culti- 
vated. It produces a large quantity of pep{)er, gambler, 
tobacco, and rice, with aeveral fruits and vegetables, but is 
deficient in domestic animals. 

The central portion of the plain, extending from Rahaii 
liver to Lucepura Point, is extremely low along the sea- 
coast, and a large portion of it is covered with water< at 
spniig-lides, and thus converted into a large swamp. This 
swarnp is thickly wooded, and resembles in every respect 
the Sundurbunds in Bengal. It is uncultivated, and nearly 
uninhabited, except by some straggling families on the bank.s 
of tho rivers. This low inundated tract extends from JO 
to 30 miles inland. At the back of it the country rises with 
a moderate elevation and stretohes out into a level plain to 
the base of the mountain-region. It is traversed by several 
largo rivers, which on entering the low part of the country 
expand to a great width. They are navigable to the places 
where they leave tho moiin lain- region, and in some cases 
even before they issuer from its valleys. The more elevated 
portion of the country resembles in soil, feritUty, and pro- 
ductions the country north of Rabaii river. The cultivation 
of coffee was introduced some thirty years ago, ^ and cofiee 
now constitutes one of the most important articles of export. 
The country is tolerably well peopled. 

The southern part of the plain, or that which .fiopts the 
Java Sea between Lucapara Point and Tanjong Toca« is less 
known than any other part of Sumatra near the sea. Though 


low, it seems to be sufiicionlly elevated to be beyond the 
reach of the inundations at hiub tides. Towards the interior 
the land rUes, but the rivers, and among them iho largo river 
Tulan Booaiig, run through a wide deprension, which 
during the rainy season is entirely coveted with water by 
the inundation of tho rivers. The productions of this tract 
have not been noticed. 

The distinction of dry and wet seasons can hardly be ap- 
plied to tins plain. Neither tho north-east nor the south- 
west monsoon is felt in all its force. The south-w^cst raunsooti 
is repelled h*om it by the mountain-ragion, which shelters 
the plain in that diroclion, and tho influence of the north- 
east monsoon is broken by the range of high lands which 
traverse the Malay peninsula from norlb-norih-west to south- 
south-east. The prevailing winds from March to September 
are the land and sea breezes, which are usually steady in the 
night, but faint and frequently interrupted by long calms in 
the day. Sometimes light winds varying between south-east 
and south-west are experienced, which may be considered 
as the effect of the soul n- west monsoon. In this seaison tho 
Sumatra8,as they are called, blow, especially in the first part 
of the night. They are sudden squalls, sometimes extremely 
severe. Tlicy come from the west, and are accompanied with 
treraendous thunder and lightning and heavy rain. The 
north- westers* which are less frequent, arc likewise ^overc 
at the beginning, but they soon abate. The greatest quan- 
tity of raiq. falls in this season. The north-east monsoon is 
somewhat more regular, only interrupted by the land and 
sea breezes. Calms are less frequent than in the south- 
west monsoon, and tho breezes are steady. The weather is* 
much more settled, and thunder and ram less fiequent, but 
still sufficiently abundant to render artificial irrigation unne- 
cessary for agricuUural purposes. The In^at in summer 
great, and at that period the air is saturated with moisture. 
In the dry season, on the other hand, it is moderated by the 
steady breezes. Though no meteorological observations have 
been madoon this part of Sumatra, it is well known that the 
range of the thermometer is comparatively small, and it is 
supposed that it hardly exceeds 16^^ in llic^ whole year. The 
climate is considered unhealthy for Euro}>cuiis, especially 
along the southern low and swampy coa^t. 

The islands which lie near the norlh-eastern coast of 
Sumatra, within the Strait of Malacca, are uniformly low, 
and their soil appears to be chiefly composed of alluvium. 
But the south-western coast of the island, between N. 
lat. and 3° S. lat., is fronted by a chain of islands distant 
from it a little more than a degree. As they are of ii dif- 
ferent description, they require a short notice. 

The most norlhiM'n is called by our navigators Hog Island, 
by the Malays Pulo Babi, and by the natives Si Mulu. It 
extends nearly north-west by west and south-east by east 
about 60 miles* and is about 10 or 12 miles broad, high, 
hilly, and covered with trees. The highest land probably 
does not exceed 1500 feet above tho soa-lcvel. Buftaloe.>» 
and bogs are met with here in great plenty. No safe an- 
chorage is known, and the island is seldom visited. 

Pulo Nias, the largest island of this chain, extends nearly 
in a south-east direction about 70 miles, with an averugu 
width somewhat exceeding 18 miles. Many small UlaiuLs 
line its shores, and the coast is generally steep. The land 
is usually high, well elotliod with trees, and partly cultivated 
by the natives with rice. The in habitants are very nu- 
merous, which may be inferred from the circumstance that 
formerly 1500 of them were annually sold as slaves, most of 
whom were sent to Batavia, where the females wore held in 
high estoc^m on account of their great docility and talents. 
When tho English were in possession of the western coasts 
of Sumatra, this trafilc was put down, and it is not stated 
that it has been revived by the Dutch. Pulo Nias produces 
rice, yams, and beans for exportation* also poultry, buffaloes, 
catU<3. and goats in abundance. It has several good harbours, 
as Seirombo on the western, and Tello Dalam, at tho south- 
ern extremity. 

Pulo Batu, commonly called Pulo Mintao, extends north 
and south about 48 miles, and is about 16 miles wide. It is 
situated immediately south of the equator. The land is mo- 
derately elevated, billy, and the shores on both aides lined 
by many small islands, with a moderate depth of water 
around tliem, so as to form safe bays or harbours, which 
however are little known to Europeans. Only tho northern 
part of .the island is inhabited. It m'oducos sago, cocoa- 
nuts, hogs, poultry, and trepang. Dammar, cofioa-nu^s, 
cocoa-nut oil* and trepang are exixirtcd to Padang. 
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Si Beeroo, or North Porali, called Groat Fortune hy the | 
Dutch, extends nearly north-west and south-east about 80 ‘ 
miles, with an average breadth of 12 miles. It is generally 
high land, covered with wood, higher in the middle than 
towards the extremities. Marsden says that this island con- 
tains a volcano. We find nothing noticed respecting its 
productions. Between this island and South Porah is Sca- 
tlower*s Channel, which is more than eight miles wide, free 
from danger, and at present much used by vessels hound to 
Padang and Bencoolon. 

Si Porah. or South Porah, extends from north-west in a 
direction nearly soutli-easr, about .36 miles in length, and is 
nearly 18 miles wide at the northern part, but decreases 
gradually to the southern extremity. There are three good 
harbours on the east side, Hurlock’s Bay, Si Ooban Bay, and 
Si Labbah Bay. It is also hilly, but less elevated than Si 
Beeroo. The highest land is near Si Labbah Bay. The 
western side is very rocky, and the sea breaks high upon 
the shore: it is destitulo of inhabitants. The eastern side 
is thinly inhabited, and produces sago, yams, and cocoa- 
nuts. with hogs and poultry. 

Between this island and North Poggy is Nassau Strait, 
which is about 10 miles wide, and very safe. Tlien follow 
North and South Poggy islands. [Nassau Islands, vol. xvi., 
p. 93.] 

At a great distance to the south is Engano Island, which 
has a triangular form, and is about 24 miles long and 18 
broad in the widest part. It is moderately elevated, but 
when viewed from a distance has a level appearance. It is 
protected by a rocky shore. On the east side is an anchor- 
age, but landing is very difficult. The inhabitants are much 
averse to any intercourse with foreigners. They speak a 
language quite different from that of the other islands and 
of Sumatra^ They have neat canoes formed of two planks 
fastened together. 

In the long and wide strait which separates the chain of 
islands just noticed from the main body of Sumatra, are the 
Baiiiah Islands or Pulo Bania( 2 .e. many islandsl, which 
cull^ist of two principal islands a little separated, one lying 
to the eastward of the other, with several small ones con- 
tiguous to them. On the most northern island is a peak like 
a sugar-loaf, but otherwise this group is not much elevated 
aliovc the sea, though rocky. These islands produce chfefiy 
Irepang and edible birds'-nests. 

According to Marsden, these islands, with the exception 
of Kngano, whoso inhabitants seem to belong to another 
race, are occujncil by two nations, both of which belong to 
the race of the Malays, but considerably differ in stature 
mid language. The inhabitants of the islands north of 
S. iat. are called Maruwis. Their complexions, especially 
in the women, are lighter than those of the Malays; they 
are smaller in their persons and shorter in stature ; their 
mouths are broad, noses very Hat, and their ears are extended 
in length in an extraordinary manner. They are, as already 
observed, remarkable for their docility and expertness in 
handicraft w^ork, and soon become excellent carpenters and 
joiners. Their language has a radical affinity to that of the 
Baitas in Sumatra, andthey are Mohammedans. The nation 
inhabiting the islands south pf S. lat are called Pagi, 
and are heathens: they are noticed under Nassau Islands 
[vol. xvi., p. 94]. 

Rivern , — ^The most important of the rivers which drain the 
south-west coast, which are navigated by small craft to some 
distance from their mouth, are from south to north as fol- 
low;— the Kataun (3® 20' N. lat.), the Ipoo (3® 6' S- let), 
the Indrapura (2® S. lat.), the Tabuyong (40' N. lat.), the 
Batang Tara (r25'N. lat.), and the Sinkel. The last- 
mentioned river is much the largest on ibis coast, and its 
course considerably exceeds 100 miles. It rises 30 miles 
from the sea, and flows through a wide valley nearly paral- 
lel to the shore for more than 70 miles to the south-east, 
when it bends to the south and enters the low country, 
where it is joined by tlte Sikeri about 20 miles from its 
mouth, which is near 2® 18' N. lat. It is navigable for the 
greater part of its course for boats, and up to its confluonce 
with the Sikeri the river is deep enough for vessels of con- 
siderable burden, but the bar at its mouth is dangerous, not 
having more than six feet of water at low-water, with a rise 
also of about six feet. 

The rivers which rise in themountain-region, and, travers- 
ing the extern plain, fall into the Straits of Malacca and 
Banca, or into the China Sea, are larger and much better 
adapted for inland navigation. Tiie most northern of them 
P. C., No. 1467. 


is the Delli river, which reaches tho sea in 3- 4G' S. lat. Its 
mouth is a quarter of a mile wide, and has two fathoms 
depth at its bar at low- water, so as to admit vessels of mo- 
derate size. This depth continues for some distance from 
the sea, but the river then divides into several brandies 
hardly deep enough for boats. Tho Battoo Barra river enters 
tho sea in 3® 13' N. lat., and forms u small harbour at its 
mouth only accessible for small vessels. The Assahaii 
river, which falls into the sea near 3® N. lat., has a much 
longer course, and forms at its mouth a harbour for small 
vessels, which however is difficult of access on account of 
the mud-banks that surround it. 

Tho Rakan river is rather a wkle mstuary, which receives 
two considerable streams, than a river. Tlic upper part of 
these two rivers, of which the southern and larger is called 
Sanahputeh river, is not known ; but they must have a long 
course, for at their cantluence, which is more than 30 miles 
from the sea, they are about a mile and a half wide. The 
river formed by their confluence is about two miles wide, 
and continues so for several miles, when it enlarges to four 
miles, and where it reaches the sea it is 16 miles wide. At 
its mouth there are two low and woody islands, between 
which is the entrance to the river. The navigation of this 
river is very dangerous, on account of the excessive rapidity 
of the tides, which run seven milos an hour, have a rise and 
fall of 30 feet, and produce a very high boro, hy ahich the 
depth of the water is increased from four feet to two fathom<i 
and a half in less than a minute. The river is almost dry at 
low-water of spring-tides. 

The Slack river, which runs more than 200 miles, mea- 
: sured along its course, rises in the mountain- region, and 
probably on the northern declivity of Mount Kasumba or in 
Its neighbourhood. It becomen navigable for boats before it 
issues from the mountains at Patapahan, and where it enters 
the plain the sloop navigation begins, which continues un- 
interrupted to its mouth. In this way the gold winch is 
collected in the mountains of Menangrabau is brought to 
the Strait of Malacca. The river is comparatively narrow, 
for even at its mouth it is only three-quarters of a mile wide, 
but it is very deep. The entrance of the river also is narrow, 
as a sandy spit, which is nearly dry at low-water, cxtciuU 
almost across but otherwise it is safe and deep. It falls 
into Brewer*s Strait, and this probably is tlie reason why it 
has no bore, like the other rivers along the north-eastern 
coast of Sumatra. The tides rise about 1 2 feet at full and 
change, and their velocity is about two miles and a quarter 
per hour. 

The Kampar falls into the Strait of Malacca at its most 
southern extremity, nearly opposite the Strait of Singapore. 
Its upper course ties wiihin the mountain-region, or at Icasi 
it drains a hilly country, which may be inferred from the great 
quantity of coffee which is brought down the river and sent 
to Singapore. It is said to be formed by two large branches, 
which unite near its mouth, and each of these branches runs 
for twelve or fourteen days* journey through a well-cul- 
tivated country studded with villages, and is navigable for 
large boats. The harbour at the mouth of the river is not 
much visited by European vessels, on account of the velocity 
of the tides, which rise 16 feef, and run from four to six 
miles per hour. They produce a considerable bore. The coffee 
and other articles of trade are brought from this river to 
Singapore by the Malays in boats of 60 to 200 pckul!> 
buraen, which is equal to from 4 to 16 tons. 

The next river is tlie Indragiri, which falls into tho Strait 
of Durian opposite the island of Lingin, and appears to be 
still larger than tho Kampar or the Siaok river, it rises in thi 
centre of Meiiangcabau, in the lake of Sinkara, a little more 
than 1000 feet above the sea-level, and runs about 100 miles 
within the mountain^region in a south-eastern direction. Its 
exit from that region is marked by a cataract near a place 
called Saluka. It is not known whether the river is iiavi- 
^ted above the cataract, but probably it is so, for large 
boats from 6 to 20 tons, burden are used below it. At 
Lubok Ramo-ramo, about 60 miles lower down, the 
sloop-navigation begins, and is not . interrupted. The 
mouth of the river is very wide^ but subject to a very 
dangerous bore : it is rarely visited by European vessels, but 
the Malays bring from it great quantities of rice to Singa- 
pore. The whole course of the Indragiri probably is not less 
than 300 miles. 

The lambie river drains a great extent of country: ac- 
cording to the best maps* all tho waters from tho eastern 
pari of the mountain-region between 1° and 2® 30' S, lau 
* Vol. XXIIL-2 N 
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find their way to it. One uf its upper braiudica vises in Si. 
CJeovaje’s Lake, in the country of the Korinchl. Tlic several 
brandies which flow from the mountains unite nearly mid- 
way betweoii the mountains and the shove, about lOU miles 
from the mouth of the river. To this place largo vepels 
may ascend, or at least to the town of lambie, which is 00 
miles from the sea. Below the town the river divides into 
two arms, whic.h unite about 30 miles lower down, and en- 
close an island about 10 miles wide. Not far frorn the 
place where the river begins to run in one channel it divides 
again into two arms, which enclose a large delta. The 
wesiorn arm is called Qualla Nior, and the eastern Quatia 
Sadda, and both of them divide again as they approach the 
sea. Only the most eastern and western arms are navigable 
for vessels of small burden, and even'in tliesui the navigation 
is intricate and dangerous, on account of the shoals and 
sand-banks. This river however has no bore, which m pro- 
bably owing to the circumstance that its embouchures run 
honhward into the sea, and are protected by the proieet- 
ing cape called Tanjong Bon> or Jabon» firom the swell of 
the sea. 

The largest river of Sumatra » the Palembang, whoso 
Humorous upper branches originate in the mountain-region 
between 2^ 30^ and 5° S. lat. The most southern of them 
brings down the waters of the large lake of Rartan, but 
this branch is little known. The besbkiiown of those rivers 
is that which rises in the distinct of Mdsi, immediately at 
the back of the range of hills visible from Bencoolen, and, 
on that account, has the name of Ayor Musi in the early 
pan of its course, but in the lower is named tlie Tatong. 
Tlio Must river becomes navigable for boats before it leaves 
the mountain-region at Mutfra Mulime, which is about 250 
miles fiom the sea. M6.st of the aoutheiti districts of the 
mountain-region send their goods to Palembang, and receive 
by this rivor those foreign articles which are consumed by 
the inhabitants. Most of the bmnehes fall into the Tatong 
in the vicinity of the town of Palembang, whore the rivet* is- 
above a mile wide, and is navigated by vessels not drawing 
more than 14 feet. Vessels of a larger description may 
navigate it, but tbey meet groat difUcaltios on account of 
the numerous shoals. l«^rom Palembang downwards the 
liver is called Palembang river. After the oonduence of 
its numetous branches it turns northwards, and begins to 
divide into several arms, reaching the sea with four mouths, 
which, with the intervening islands, o<kmpy a space of n^re 
than 24 miles on the shoi-es of the Strait of Batica, These 
arms are called frpih east to west Salseo river, False river, 
Palembang river, and Salt river The depth of these 
rivers varies between 3^ and 10 fathoms:, but in front of' 
their mouths is an extensive bank of l^ard sand, with a thin 
superstratum of black mud, which is hmdly covered at low- 
water. The channels across this bank have only from 1^ to 2 
fathoms at low-water. At the full and change of the tooon 
the tide vises from 7 to 8 feet. ** 

ThoTuliiii Booang is the most southern of the largor 
rivers of Sumatra. It rises also in the mountain-region, 
but very little is known of its course, and nothing has been 
noticed respecting its navigability. 

Climate . — The great equqjtiility of temperature oh all the 
coasts and lower parts of Sumatra is mainly owing to the 
ciroumstanco of the island being comparatively narrow, for 
the wind which comes directly from the-sea is not so warm as 
tluil which has passed over large tracts of land in tiupioai 
cjuntritis. On the west ooast, south of the equator, earth- 
(piakcs are freriuently fell ; but in general they are very 
Slight, compared with those of South America and otner 
countries. Marsden however tnontionsono which was ex- 
pricncecl at Manna in 1770, and' produced great ebangpa 
in the surface of a considerable tract Waterspouts arb 
very frequent along the western coast; 

Rice is cultivated in the lowest plaiYMi 
and in the elevated valleya of t];ie mountpin*range» The 
kinds of rice awe very numerous; .but- all orO divw'ed into 
two classes^ upluiid or dry rice, and lowland or marsby rice: 
the former is less proli He, but 'more valued:. Sometiiiios 
tlie produce is so great that it yields) 40 ita^ seed^.but 
generally only 30 for one. Rice forme an important aitiol# 
of export from Aoheen to Hindustan, and from- the north- 
eastern coast to the British settloments bn the Sti'ail of 
Malacca. No other grain seems to bo cultivated^ exc^t 
maize. Neifher wheat nor millet is cultivated* roost 
common esculent vegetables are diSerent kinda of yaiUs, 
both red and while; the SL Helena yam, sweet potoCoes* 


common tiotatoos only in the more elevated districts; bredy 
a kind of spinach ; lobuck, or the Spanish radish ; tlie 
large purple brinjall, or egg-plant; and many different 
sorts of b<^ns, with white anff green peas, and onions. The 
peas and onions are articles of export from the north-eastern 
coast to Penang and Singapore, Chili or capsicum, tu- 
meric, ginger, coriander, and oumhiia-seed, are raised, espe- 
cially on the western coast. Hemp is extensively cultivated, 
but only for smoking with tobacco. Tobacco is also grown, 
and is an article of export from the harbours on the north- 
eastern coast* . Melons are raised on the plains, and some- 
times atuin an extraordinary size. Sesamum is cultivated 
for its oil ; and the Palma Christi, from which eastqr-oil is 
obtained, grows wild. The sugar-cane is only cultivated for 
ofaewiog ; no sugar Ls manufacturad, but it is imported from 
Java. The plantations of betel vines are extensive. Indigo 
and cotton are raised for domestic use only. 

Sumatra, like all the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
is noted for the variety of its fruit-trees. The most im- 
portant is the ooGoa-nut tree, which grows even in the dis- 
tricts whose elevation does hot much exceed 1000 feet above 
the sea-level, as in Menangcabau. There are also plan- 
tations of plantains, banana, the bread-fruit tree,, jack-tree, 
mangusteens, durians, mango, different kinds of orange 
and lemon trees, especially the shaddock: the pine-apple, 
the jambo, the guava, the papaya, the custaid-apple, the 
pomegranate, an(Lthe tamarina. ' European fruit-trees do 
not succeed: vines have been planted by Europeans, but 
with indiflerent sttcoess. Besides these fruits, which are 
cultivated, Marsden enumerates fifteen kinds which grow 
wild and bear edible fruit. . A dwarf species of mulberry 
is planted for the silk-worms, which are reared, but not to 
any extent; raw silk is imported from Singapore. 

Other plants and trees are cultivated as producing articles 
for exportation. The most important is the pepper- vine, of 
which extensive gardens occur all over the inland, except 
in the most elevated districts. From no other country on 
the globe are such quantities of pepper exported. The 
second as to importance is the areca-palm, which i.s grown 
most abundantly on the coast between Aclieen Head and 
Diamond Point. On the eastern coast the plant from which 
gambier is obtained is hirgely cultivated. Coffee has lately 
been cultivated to a great extent on the shores of the Kam- 
parjrivdf and in Menangcabau. Sago is grown in several 
'{daces on the eastern plain, but especially on the island of 
lifMitau: forge quantities go annually to Singapore. In 
1798 theKnglish brought irom^lhe Moluccas the clovo and 
nutmeg trees, and planted them on the west coast, near 
Bencoolen, where tbey succeeded so well, that a considerable 
quantity of mace and cloves was exported before the Dutcii 
got possession- of this coast: the nutmegs do not attain the 
size of those from the Banda Islands. 

The tree from which the caraphor-barus is obtained 
grows only in the northern districts, between 0^ and 3*" N. 
la^ north and south of the town of Baroos, from which the 
article has recei ved its distinguishing name. This expensive 
article goes ta China by way of Singapore. Hie wood is 
much valued for carpenters’ purposes, being easy to work, 
light, durable, and not liable to be injured by insects. In 
the same district the tree grows from which betiiamin, or 
benzoin, is obtained ; and those which yield cassia, Dammer, 
a kind of resin, which flows fi-om several kinds of trees, is 
collected abundantly. In most places there the dragon V 
blood trees, and some kinda of trees from which caoiiUdiouc 
is obtained, Agihipwood is common. Extensive tracts of 
the eastern plain are covered with diflbrent kinds of canes, 
known by the . general name of rattans, forge quantities of 
which go te.Borope and China. The forests, which cover 
perhaps mpr-e i\vm three* fourths ef tlie islagd, contain an 
inexhaustible- store aqd endless variety of timber-trees, but 
the teak-tree is no.^ ambng them^ The nmet useful are the 
pobn^ used’ for mastekhd^ sparer the raarbaa, used as beams 
for ships and houses-; the fron-^wood tree, the ebony-tree, 
and? the rang!, wl^eh resembles mahogany. Timber is 
oecasionajly exported fo the Dutch or English settfomento. 
Sapanrwapdk-laeea-weod, and some dye-wood go to Padang 
and Eihgapocu from the eastern coast. 

The most useful of the domestie animals is the buffalo, 
which attains an extraordinary size. It is generally used 
for Cultural purposes and as an animal of burden. There 
ai# two kinds, white and black. Tho flesh is eaten, but 
that of .the black kind » preferred. The milk is eniployed 
in> rooking butter. Black cattle me not numerous, exoept 
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on tho coast of Pedir, where the t>lough is drawn by oxen. 
Tho horse is of a small breed, but well made and hardy. 
Those of the coast of Pedir arc larger, and exported to the 
Britisli setilcnaents, where they are much valued. Sheep 
are few, and of a small size. Goats are numerous, but they 
are also smalU A kind of wild, goat found in the foresti is 
much larger. The hog is of tlie Chinese breed. Few do- 
mestic animals are kept by the inhebitants of the great 
plain. 

Elephants are very numerous, especially in the forests of 
the plain, but they have not been dbmesticated. The na- 
tives kill them with poison for the tusks and skin. The 
buffalo is found in a wild state. The rhinoceros is common, 
both that with a single born and the double-hOrned species. 
The hippopotamus is rare. Bears afo numerous, and among 
them is the sun-bear. There are different hinds of deer, 
among which is that diminutive animal tho kahohil, called 
by Buffon * olievrotin,* whose extreme length is only sixteen 
inches, and the height ten behind and eight at the shoulders. 
Tho wild hog anu the hog-deer are frequently met with. 
The varieties of the monkey-tribe are innutherable, and 
among them the orang-utan is met with. There are' sloths 
and squirrels. The tiger is very large, add frequently 
destroys men and most animals. There are^ also tiger- 
cats, civet-cats, polecats, porcumnes, hedgehogs, and pan- 
golins, a species of tnan$Si Bats are very numerous. 
Alligators abound in most of the rivers. There are several 
species of lizards, of which tho guana is eaten. Chameleons 
and flying lizards (Draco vo(aru) are freqiient. Snakes 
occur in great variety, among which is tho boa. A few of 
them arc poisonous. The turtle i% found in the sea; but 
the land'turtle is imported from the Seychelles Islands. 
There is a great variety of shell- flsh, among which la 
the gigantic kcema (chafna) in Tappanooly Bay, which 
is mure than three feet in its longest diameter, anrl more 
than two feet across. Tho shell is perfectly white, several 
inches thick, and Worked by the natives into armlets. 
OysterA are frequently founci adhering to the roots of the 
mangrovo-trees with which the coast is lined, especially 
towards the south. 

No part of the ocean is so abundant in flsh as the sea which 
surrounds the Indian Archipelago ; but flsh seem to be less 
plentiful on the western than on the eastern coast. Many 
fainilios on the shores of the Strait of Malaga, and on tho 
roust of Pedir, subsist by the produce of their Ashing. The 
largest flshery is in Brewer's Strait opposite the' town of 
Dei kit Batii, where about 100 boats are engoged at all sea- 
sons in Ashing the trubu, which is a fish about a etibit 
i tho roe is an article of trade, and the dried flsh are 
sent into the inferior of the island. In the Strait of Ma- 
la( ca is the dugong (Halicora dugong) and great numbers 
of sharks, the fins of which are exported from the nofth- 
eastei'ii coast to Singapore, whence they go to China. 

Besides tho common fowl, which is os abundant os in 
most other countries, there is a much larger kind of dofnbs- 
tic fowl in the Lampong Country, whore there is also that 
diminutive kind cOllra the bantam* The wild-fowl which 
is found in the woods differs liltle from the common sort, 
except in the oniforroity of its brown colour* Among (he 
wild birds the Sumatran pheasant is coflspfououA fbr its 
beauty. Peacocks, eagles, and Vultures are Very rare, but 
kites, crows, and jackdaws are very oommoh, as well ai 
woodpeckers and kingfishers. The norhbill is abundant.' 
There are several species of storks, pigeons, and doves ; and 
quails and partridges . are common. ,Tbe swalloW wliksh 
builds the eaible nest is etily fbtind in a few plaoCs along 
the west coast Tbere ace also, parrots, the Indian goose, 
the duck, and tho teal, " . 

The islandMrarms with insects. iety of ants is Mto- 
nishing. Bees are vOry abundant but the nohey it' inferior 
to tho English? wax is exported from almoclt every tradliig 
place of the coast TW sflk^Wdrlfr fe lA a few 

places. ' ' ' ' ’ 

Sumatra was Otied noted Jhf iti arfd d Oolilsiderable 
quantity is still egpoi^ted. The plaVbS iff ifitich it' abounds 
are tho tnotmtaiils wbi^ (smOhnd tbelabW-land of Me- 
nangCabau, but it is dbd' fetffld dOUlihf'and north of that 
ceflntry. The largest quffhfiqr gees from thff nionfftkfrii to 
the east coast, where ft iS- expqmdtb the European settle^ 
medts and Southern Asia. m advOrai pfaces on 

^6 groat plain, but is very little W^ked» quoAtities 

are obtained in tffe island of BaAcn w)fere it is 

got with less labeuf. Gopnef is feund m the northern por- 


tions of the mountain region (between 2"' and 3^ N. lat), to 
the south-east of Analaboo. where it occurs in great abun- 
dance in an extensive tract: it contains gold, but is not 
much worked. There is iron of superior quality in the 
mountains of Mcnangcabau, where it is worked to a small 
extent, and also made into various articles. But English 
and Swedish bai>iron are imported, especially on the eastern 
coast. Sulphur is obtained from some of the volcanoes, and 
arsenid is found in several places, and is an article of trade. 
Saititatro is extracted from tho earth of some caves near the 
banks of the river Kataud, but is of inferior quality : it is 
used by the natives for making^unpowder. Coal 1ms been 
found in one or two places on th^e western coast, but it is of 
inferior quality. Very litlle salt is made, but large quan- 
tities are imparted. 

lnAaMm(s.^Tlie jnterior of most of the larger islands 
Of the Indian ArchifielG^o is occupied by a race of negroes 
called Auatralidn ; but it does nut appear that such a race 
is found irwSumatva. Marsden ind^ mentions two dif- 
ferent races which are dispersed in tho woods, and avoid all 
communication with the other inhabitants, and he says that 
they are called Orang Kuba and Oiang Gugu. They live 
in the it act that separatca the country of Labung frur# 
Palembang. speak a peculiar language, and cat whateier 
thfi^oods afford. The bodies of the Gugu are said lobe 
dilPid with long hair, so that they resemble the Orang- 
utan. Another race is mentioned as inhabiting some 
mountainous tracts near Samaitgka Bay. They are called 
Orang-Abung, and nothing is known of them, except that, 
according to their custom, no mon can marry till he has 
brought to his chieftain the head of a stranger. 

If these , small, tribes are not the remnants of tho abo- 
rigines of the island, the present inhabitants must be con- 
sidered such. They all belong to the same race. Their 
languages also may be considered as dialects of the same 
originaT language, though they have adopted different 
modes of Writing them. There are however some differences 
in these points, Which have led writers on tliis sulject 
(o divide them into five nations; the Achecnesc, tho Bat- 
tas, the Malays, the Sumatrans^ and the Lampungs. 

The Aclieencso odcupy the most northern part of the 
island, ahd differ considerably from the other nations, being 
in general rather taller, stouter, and of a darker complexion. 
They are Supposed to be a mixture of Battas and Malays 
with Chulias, as the natives of the peninsula of HiiidiistaiL 
are called, who have frequented the ports of this country in 
all ages. They aro moie aoti>*c and industrious than their 
neighbours, and they resemble the Bugis, or inhabitants of 
Celebes, in address and dexlcrily in business. In writing 
they use the Malay characters. They arc Mohammedans, 
and as they have much intercou'rse with foreiguers of tho 
same faith, the tbrms and ceromonios of their religion are 
observed with some strictness. 

The Battas occupy the sea-coast on the west side of the 
Island from the river Sinkel to that of Tabuyong, and 
extend across the island to the east coast; but their territo- 
ries have been encroached upon by tho Malayan and Acliee- 
nate establishments in the most convenient maritime 
situations* They ate rather below tho stature of the Ma- 
lays, and their complexions are fairer. Horse-flesh they 
esteem tho mostWxquisite meat, anil for tins purpose they 
fatten horses with great care. They have a language and 
Written character pCouliar to ihemselves: their language 
contains a smaller number of Malay roots than tho other 
languages of the island* It is remarkable that (hose who 
can read And write ore much more numerous than thoso 
who cannot ; and still more, that a nation, who in this re- 
speot, and in' their agriculture, drese, and manners, show 
that thay have made great progmss in civilisation, should 
be ibhd of human flosli, and eat prisoners taken in war mul 
criminals 6ondemtted to die. They have not embraced 
Islaii!i, and erd heathens: they acknowledge three deities 
at the rulers of. the world, t BatT A f J , . , , 

The Malays occupy,, to the exclhkioili of an other nations, 
the whole of thq great plain, frdfe feie tiver Eakan on the 
north to that of Masusi on the squitlk, and also^tbo shores 
north of the Rakafl river al fer aoTimiafn!, It docs not ap- 
pear tbcit they are in poss^ifsnotiibl aiiy partof the iriountain 
I'egidn, except the Country of' Menifhgcabaii. This moun 
tain table land was, act^qiwg to. (he history of the Malays, 
the original seat of iUclt nation, and from it they aro 
Btmposed to haVo spread ovdv the Indian Archipelago, 
[Malays ] The inhabitants of Monongenbau ate stiB dis- 
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linguished from all other nations of Sumatra by the 
advanced state of their agiiculture, their manufactures, and 
civilization ; while the Malays, who inhabit the shores of 
the Strait of Malacca, appear to be a degenerated tribe, and 
are chiefly occupied in piracy. The Malays wlio inhabit 
the country of ralembang however show greater diligence 
in cultivating the ground, and in several branches'of indus- 
try, which is attributed to the circumstance that this part 
of Sumatra was for a long time subject to the kings of Java, 
during whieh period many Javanese settled in the country. 
The Malaya are Mohammedans, but not strict observers of 
the ceremonies of their faith. 

The name of Sumatrans comprehends all the tribes that 
inhabit the west coast, from the river Tabuyong (40' N. lat.) 
oil tho north to tbe river Padang-guchi (4® 40' S. lat.) on the 
south, and also occupy the mouutain-region south of Me- 
iiangcabau as far as 5® S. lat. They are rather below the middle 
stature. Their limbs are generally slight, but well shaped, 
and particularly small at the wrists and ancles, j^heir eyes 
are uniformly dark and clear; the eyes of tfle southern 
women particularly bear a strong resemblance to those of 
the Chinese, being narrow and somewhat; lower at tbe inner 
Wangles. The hair is strung and of a shining" black. Tho 
men are beardless, but they naturally have a beard, which 
liowever they take groat care to eradicate as soon as it 
appears. Their complexion is yellow, and much lighter, wpn 
that of the Hindus. In those of the superior class, who are 
not exposed to the rays of the sun, ]^rticu1arly in their 
women of rank, it approaches to fair. It seems that they 
speak several dialects, which contain a groat number of 
Malay roots ; and accordingly tliey are only considered as 
dialects of that language, but in writing them they use 
characters different from the Malay. Many individuals 
have been converted to the Mohammedan faith, but the 
remainder arc heatliens, and have no kind of religious cere- 
monies. 

The Lampongs occupy the most southern part of the 
island, both the mountain-region south of the river Padang- 
gucht and the plain south of the river Masusi. They have a 
strong resemblanoo to the Oliinese, particularly in the 
roundnoss of ilio face and the form of the eyes ; otherwise 
they do notditfer in their persons from the Sumatrans. They 
are the fairest people in the island, and tbe women are the 
tallest and handsomest. Their language differs consider* 
ably, though not essentially, from that of the Sumatrans, 
and contains a great number of Javanese words, the 
Javanese having been in possession of the greater part of 
tho country for some time. In writing they use characters 
peculiar to themselves. The Mohammedan religion has 
made considerable progress among thorn, and most of their 
villages have mosques, but they have still preserved some 
superstitions of their old religion. Nearly all the nations inha- 
biting Sumatra are on a level with respect to civilization. The 
most advanced are those of Mcnangcabauand of Aoheoii, who 
in no respect appear to bo inferior to the Javanese, the most 
civilized nation of tho Indian Archipelago, in agriculture, 
tho arts of civilized life, and even in literature, though 
respecting the last-mentioned point our knowledge is fkr 
from enabling us to form a correct judgment. The other 
nations arc certainly a degree lower in civilization, but 
this is chiedy to be asenbed to the defecb'of their political 
institutions. ? 

According to the history of the Male's, the whole island 
was once subject to the sovereign of Menangcabau, and 
this assertion is strongly supported by the veneration 
which is still shown by nearly all the inhabitants towards 
those who are connected with the reigning family of that 
country. From the advanced state of civilization of 
the inhabitants of Menangcabau, we may infer that the 
whole inland must hovo been in k much more advanced 
stale when their sovereigiiB extended their sway over all 
Sumatra. At present there is in most parts hardty a politi- 
cal union. Eveiy village or town has its chieC^who acknow- 
ledges only nominally one of tbe princes or sultans, of which 
there are several in the island', but he acts quite iiidepend- 
eotly, and makes war on his .neighbours as often yes he 
pleases. There is an almost uninterrupted slate pf war, the 
consequence of which is that the condition of the. people 
retrogrades. The influence which now for more than a. 
century has been exercised by tlie European- settlers and 
governments bos been attended by the happy offect of 
diminishing these petty wars and promoting peace among 
the natives. 


According to the latest estimate, the population of Suma- 
tra is stated at four millions. Though the data which wo 
possess are few, and refer only to a small portion of the 
island, we think that this estimate is certainly not too high, 
and will eventually turn out to be much too low. 

Political Divimm^ Toumt, and Placea of ?Va<fe.— Suma- 
tra is partly subject to native sovereigns and partly under 
the sway and influence of the Dutch. The independent 
states lie on the north-eastern coast, along the Straits of 
Durian and Malacca, from 2® S. lat. to the most northern 
extremity of the island, and extend along the south-western 
coast as^ for as 2® N. lat. The remainder of the south- 
western coast, with a considerable part of the mountain- 
region, and the north-eastern coast as for north as 1® 30' S. 
lat., is either immediately subject to the Dutch or governed 
by princes dependent on them. The independent states are 
Acheen, Slack, Indragiri, and lambie on the coast, and that 
of the Battas in tlie interior. 

1 . Acheen occupies tho most norihom part of the island. 
When its government was in full force, it extended as far as 
tbe town of Baroos on the south-west coast, and as far us 
the river Bata Bhara on the east coast. It terminated in 
the interior at the mountains, in which the Sinkel river 
rises, and where the Batta territories begin. In course of 
time the powerAil vassals on the cast coast obtained tlieir 
independence, but those on the north and west coast are still 
considered subjects of the king of Achcen, though they 
frequently refuse to pay their tribute. The area of the whole 
country is probably 20,000 square miles. A short descrip- 
tion of it and of the capital is given under Atchxkn. The 
capital is the principal seaport, but there are several other 
ports, which are annually visited by some foreign vessels, 
and also carry on a considerable commerce in their own 
ships. On the coast between Achcen Head and Diamond 
Point, from west to east, are the harbours of Achcen, Pedada, 
Lawang, Pedir, from which the whole tract is railed tho 
Coast of Pedir, Pakan, Sclu, Burong, Sarong, Murdoo, Sa- 
malangan, Passangan, Junka, Teluksamoy, Chunda, Pussy, 
and Curtoy, among which those of Pedir and Toluksamoy, 
next to tbe capital, are the most thriving and commercial. 
The chief article of export from these ports is arcca-iiut. 
Along the south-west coast, from north to south, are tho 
harbours of Pulo Kyab, Annalaboo, Senangkan, Taraiig, 
Taddow, Tareepuli, Scimeyon, Qualla Battoo, Soosoo, Muii- 
ghin, Labuan Uaji, Telapow or Tallapow, Saina Dua, Tuin- 
pat Tuan, Kavalat, Saluhat, Pulo Dua, Ramboiig, Sebadi, 
Tarooman, Ayam Dammah, Sinkel, at the mouth of the 
river of that name, and Tapoos. Large quantities of pepper, 
benzoin, and oampbor-barus are sent from these ports. 
The chief trade of Acheen is with the British settlements 
in tbe Strait of Malacca, and especially Penang ; but there 
has also long existed a direct commercial intercourse be- 
tween it and Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Besides this 
the ports are visited by American vessels, French ships, Ara- 
bian vessels from Mocha and Jidda, Parsco vessels from 
Surat and Bombay, vessels from tho Maldivo Islands, and 
Portuguese vessels from Macao and Goa. Some English 
ships bound directly for China take in parcels of arccu-uut 
for that country. In 1823 twenty-seven American vessels 
obtained cargoes on the western coast, chictiy pepper in 
exchange for Turkish opium and Spanish dollars, to the 
value of about a million of dollars. Tbe articles of export, 
according to their value, range as follows; oreca-nut, iicpper, 
camphor, benzoin, gold-dust, Acheen piece-goods, dam- 
mar, rattan^ beea'-wax, rice and paddy, elephants'-teeth, 
and tobacco. Minor articles are brimstone, buffalo-hides, 
coir rope or gumooty, fish-maws, oil and ghee, shark-fins, 
and saudahvxlod. The amount of these articles brought 
from (he poirteof Acheeirte Penang in 1837413 was some- 
what more then 400,030 Spanish dollars, and perhaps an 
equal amount was shipped for Calcutta and Madras. If the 
artielos eent to Mhloeea and. Singapore are added, it is very 
probable that vtfae export trade to tbe British possessions in 
tbe Straits of-MalaePa^and in Hindustan does not fall short 
of a million. In exdbange for these articles there are im- 
ported opium of Bengal and Malws, and the manufactured 
goods 'of', Hindustan and Great Britaitn such as piece-goods 
from Coromandel, broRd*cloth, chintzes, white elotb, carpet- 
ing. iron, steel, eutlery, brass-ware, arms and ammunition, 
China gQodz.stiqMao from Ava and Siam, salt and salt*fish 
from' the Maldives. Four or five largo Arabian vessels firoHi 
Jidda, M^ha, and Surat touch annually at Acheen^land- 
ing pilgrims on their return frouii apd conveying others to 
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Mecca, to the number of one thousand. They import salt, 
dates, and Surat pioce-fi'oods. 

The countries south of DiamondPoint, which were formerly 
subject to the sultan of Acheen, but at present are governed 
by iheir own independent rajas, or sultans as they are called, 
contain several ports, among which tliose of Langkat, Batu, 
China, Dollii Sardang, Batu Bhara, and Assahan are 
the principal. The sultans of the four last places are nomi- 
nally dependent on the king of Slack, It appears that the 
authority of these petty princes does n(^ extend far from 
the soa, as the inland country is inhabited by the Balias, 
who however send the greater part of their produce {p these 
ports in exchange for foreign goods. Pepper is the great 
staple of the four first-named places, but some other articles 
also are exported, to a considerable extent, as rattans, rice, 
paddy, and several kinds of pulse, especially white and green 
peas, gambier of very good quality, especially that of Baiu 
China, ivory, gold, tobacco, bees'- wax, and dragons'-blood. The 
imports, besides opium and salt, consist of a great variety of 
manufactured goods, as coarse China-ware, gold-thread, white 
cotton- cloth, coarse country cloth, broadcloth, ironmongery, 
tin, sabres, blunderbusses, swivels, gunpowder* looking- 
glasses, brass-plates, Pulicat-cloth with handsome border^ 
palem pores, silk and gold wrought cloth from Tringano, 
Palombang, Slack, and Batu Bhara. The commerce of this 
coast with Penang is very active, especially that of Balu 
China and Delti. These two places are only a few miles 
from ouch other, and each is built on the banks of a 
river, which is navigable fbr brigs to the town, and for 
large boats to a considerable distance from the sea. The 
advantages of this easy navigation have attracted the whole 
commerce of the country of the Battas to these two har- 
bours. Traders from the interior ias Allas and Gacoa) and 
even from the banks of the Sinkel river and other places 
near tho south-west coast, come over with various articles 
and carry back manufactured commodities. By the Balu 
China river, which is navigable to Soonghal, the interior of 
tho Hatta country is supplied with such goods. Sardang, 
which is only a few miles south of Delli, has only a harbour | 
for small vessels, but it exports some articles which do not 
grow ill the plain, as camphor, benzoin, and gold dust: 
ihese articles are brought from tho mountain-region of the 
Battas. Batu-Bharais the largest and most populous place 
on the north-east coast. The surrounding country produces 
only rattans, salt-fish, horses, and slaves, as articles of ex- 
port. But Batu Bhara is a free port, and mostly inhabited 
by merchants and shipowners, it is stated that 6U0 large 
trading boats belong to this port. These vessels are the car- 
riers of this coast. They go in great numbers to Sardang, 
Delli, Balu China, Langkat, and other pepper ports, and to 
Assuhan, from whence they bring large quantities of pro- 
duce to Penang. Batu Bhara is also a manufacturing place: 
large quantities of fine silk-cloth are made here, which is in 
great esteem in all the neighbouring countries, and largely 
exported. Considerable quantities of raw China silk are 
imported into Batu Bhara. The last place on this coast 
is Assalian, which had formerly a much more active com- 
merce than at present, but even now 80 large boats belong- 
ing to the country are engaged in conveying the produce of | 
the wcU-cultivated tract on both sides of tho river to Ma- ; 
lacca and the other British settlements on the strait, besides 
many from Batu Bhara, which come to Assahan to procure 
rice and paddy. No pepper is grown in the neighbourhood. 
The exports, besides grain, consist of an immense quantity 
of rattans, wax, dye-wood, horses, dragons’-blood, and to- 
bacco. 

2. Stack is the largest state on the north-cast coast, ex- 
tending from the viciuity of the Assahan (3^ N. lat.) to the 
river KampaHO*), and being bounded bvlndragiri to the 
south, by Menangeabau on the west, and by the Battas and 
Assahan on the north. It is considered to extend even to 
4^ N. lat., but the ehiefk of the tribes between Assahan and 
Delli are only nominally dependent it, stnd even those I 
south of 3^ N. lat, are frequeii^tly at ws#)with the king. The 
tradin^places within this large traii^ are, from north 16 
south, Bfla, Panai : Tan^Poteh, Kubu, and Rakan, on the 
Rakan river ; Bukit Bata on Brewer’s Strai^ Siack on Siack 
river, and Pulo Lawang oiTthe Kampar river. Tho trade 
of the five first-named places ie not important. Bukit 
Batu has no commerce except in the roOof the trubu and in 
dried fish, the produce of its fishery. ^ The town el Slack is 
situated on the right bank of the tiver of the lam name, 
about 66 miles from its mouth. It was a plaos of great 


trade twenty years ago, and though the trade has greatly de- 
creased owing te the continual internal wavs, it still sends 
many vessels to Malacca and Singapore with ratiana, dam- 
mar, rambier, dye-wood, ebony, .agila wood, wax, ivory, 
silk, cloth, camphor, salt-fish, fish-roes, and gold. Coffee 
also has lately become an article of export. Formerly at 
least three pekuls of gold-dust were annually exported, 
but this article, which was obtained from Menangeabau, has 
greatly decreased. Tho imports consist of cotton-cloth 
from the neighbouring countries, which is called coast 
cloth, chintzes iVom Surat and Europe, white cloth from 
Europe, raw silk and cotton, silk stuffs, especially taffetas, 
gold-thread, gum-lao, coarse plates and dishes, cooking-pots 
from Siam, called quallw, iron and steel in burs and tubs, 
Java tobacco, precious stones from Ceylon, gunpowder, tin, 
muskets, and swivels. The most important articles are salt 
and opium. Occasionally u large quantity of timber is ex- 
portea from Siack to Penang. Pulo del Lawang and other 
places on tho Kampar river have lately risen into notice as 
trading-places on account of the great quantity of coffee 
which IS annually brought by numerous small Heels, con- 
sisting of from 10 to 12 prahus, to Singapore. Tho oiher 
articles of export, which however are not import ant, are 
gambier, bees’^wax, twine, cassia of an inferior quality, 
ivory, rhinoceros-horns, and rattans. In return are taken 
blue and unbleached Madras cloth, raw silk and cotton, and 
English shirtings; cambrics and chintzes, balick and imita- 
tion balick handkerchiefs and salendangs, camlets, lead, 
iron, steel, Chinese gold-thread, Java tobacco, and stick-lac. 
The islands which lie on the east of Brewer’s Strait belong 
to Stack. The largest of them, Rankan, is low and marshy ; 
it produces a large quantity of raw sago, which is im- 
ported into Malacca and Singapore for the manufaciure^of 
pearl sago. 

3* Indragiti is a kingdom of small extent, comprehend- 
ing only the countries on both sides of the river of that 
name, but extending to the very base of tho muuninin- 
region, where it borders on Menangeabau. Its territuries 
are said tube fertile, and capable of producing abundunt 
crops of rice, of which considerable quantities have within a 
few years been imported into Singapore. It exports nearly 
all the articles mentioned as exports of Kampar, but in 
smaller quantity. Opposite the moulb of the river is tho 
island of Lingin, and from that island northward to the capes 
of Burug and Romania and the port of Singapore, the sea is 
literally strewed with islands ann innumerable rocks. Such 
a sea is fkvourable to piracy; and as this extremity of the 
China Sea is much navigated, partly on account of the rich 
countries in its vicinity (Java. Borneo, Sumatra), and partly 
as being the great thoroughfare of the commerce between 
Eastern and Western Asia, tho pirate nation of the lllanos 
or Lanus [Prilifpinxs, vol. xviii., p. 87), whose original 
country is the island of Magindanao. hare pushed their set- 
tlements, which are found in all parts of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, as far as tho shores of Indragiri, where they settled 
at a place called Ritloh 30 years ago, or less than ten years 
before the foundation of Singapore. This is the most 
western settlement of these pirates. 

4. lombie is tho most southern of the independent states 
of Sumatra. The boundary-line between it and the Dutch 
kingdom of Palombang begins on tho shores of the sea near 
2®S. lat., and extends south-west to the mountain-region, 
where it terminates near 3" S. lat. The present capital. 
Tanapileh (chosen land), is situated a day’s voyage above 
Old Jambie, which is CO miles iVom the sea. The popula- 
tion is about 4000, among which there are flfly Arab 
families. The produce of the country is dragon>blood, 
4 ;aiubier, benzoin, and a variety of rattans, with some gold- 
dust. These articles are taken to Singapore, which supplies 
lambie with Chinese and European coarse ward, as well as 
opium and Siamese salt, which finds its way hence into tho 
interior of 4he island. 

5. The country of the Batrac occupies the interior of the 
island between 4” and 2^ N. lat, ai)d is only se|ia rated from 
the sea by a narrow tract of land, which ts settled by the 
Malays and Aeheeneso, and 'governed by petty chiefs of 
those nations. In this country the greatest part of the 
eamphbr, benzoin, andeassia ia eollected which is exported 
ffom Sumatra, as also large quantities of pepper and ivory, 
with other articles: a smidlportion of these products goes to 
the numerous small harbours of Acheen on tho south-west 
coast of the islandj but the larger part is brought to Balu 
China, Delli, and Sardang, on the Strait of Malacca. The 
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country of the Balta» w divided among many independent articles. The town of Padang, the residence of the governor 
hereditary chiefs, who are frequently at war with each other, of the west coast of Sumatra, and of the regent of Padang, 
The Dutch possessions extend perhaps over half the area is a small but well-built place. Ayer Adji is a small port, 
of the islatid. The soutbei u portion of the plain is subject 5. The Regency of Ayer Banghis comprehends the raoun- 
to them us far north as a line which begins near tho moun- tain-region and the west coast between the equator and 
tains in the vicinity of 3® S. lat., and on the shores of the N. lat. Alon§ the coast it extends somewhat farther norih, 
China Soa lerniinates near 2^ S. lat. The greatest part of as the town of Baroos is also subject to tlie Dutch. In the 
tlie moiinlain-region south of 2® N. lat., though governed southern dUtric.ts of the mountain-region also there are 
by tbeir own chiefs, acknowledges the supreme authority of aovernl gold-mines, especially in thoso.called Rawer or Ran 
the Dutch government. It is not well known what parts of and Mandilling. The two best harbours of Sumatra, llio 
the last’ mentioned region have still preserved their inde- bays of Ayer Banghis and Tappanooly, are within these ter* 
pcndence. As the larger part of these possessions has been ritoriea. and there is a good harbour also at Natal. Ayer Ban- 
acquired within the last 20 years, tho Dutch government a ghis, tnoseat of the resident, is a new nlace, and was hardly 
few years ago thought it expedient to introduce a new poli- known by name some years ago. Natal is rather a populous 
lical division into five regencies, Palembang, l^mpong, town, inhabited by settlers from Achecn, Run, and Meiiang- 
Benooolcn, Padang, and Ayer Banghis. The first two are cabau, all of whom are engaged in trade. On the Bay of 
placed under the governor-general of Java, and the three Tappanooly are a few European commercial soltleineats. 
last-mentioned regencies constitute the government of the The exports of this regency consist of gold, pepper, camphor, 
west coast of Sumatra. benzoin, cassia, and a few minor articles: the imports aiu 


1. The Regency of Palombang comprehends the kingdom 
of that name, and though the king keeps his title, the country 
is under the administration of the Dutch regent, but the power 
of the regent is very much oircumseribed by that of the native 
chiefs. The boundary-line between Palembang and Lam- 
pong is mainly formed by tho river Masusi, which runs 
near d"* S. lat. This extensive country is thinly inhabited, 
the population being stated not to exceed HOifiOO indivi- 
duals; tlio town of Palembang however contains 23,000 in- 
habitauts. The houses are of wood or bamboo, except the 
palace of the sultan and the principal mosque, which are of 
stone, and in the centre of tho town. Though this place is 
about 70 miles from the mouth of the river, it carries on a 
considerable commerce, as the river is navigable for large 
vessels. It exports tho surplus of its produce to Java, 
Bancn, Rliio, and Singapore. The exports consist of gold- 
dust, ivory, rattans, pepper, gambier, resin, bees*- wax, 
benzoin, mais, and silk stuffs, dried fish and copper-ware: 
the imports ar-o opium, salt, cotton-cloth, sugar, oil, g(dd- 
wire, iron and steel, ironmongery, cutlery, raw silk, tea, and 
some minor articles. 

2. The Regency of Lampong comprehends that portion of i 
the plain which lies souUi of the river Masusi, and il»t i 
portion of the mountain -region which surrounds the bays of 
Lampong and Ssunaogka. It terminates on the west near 
Flat Point. This part of Sumatra was formerly part of the 
posse-ssious of the sultan of Bantam in Java, and passed 
with tlie other possessions of that monarch to the Dutch. 
The level part of tho country is very thinly inhabited, and 
exports to Batavia only rice, pepper, and a little cotton. 
The only settlement of the Dutch, and the place where the 
regent resides, is Mangala, on the banks of the Tulan 
Booang. There is another settlement within the mountain- 
region on Lampong Bay at Telok Bitong. The inhabitants 
of this tract gam their subsistenee partly by selling pro- 
visions to tlie vessels which sail through the Straits of 
Sunda. 

3. The Regency of Bencoolen begins on tbe south at Flat 

Point, and extends northward to 35' S. lat!, comprehend- 
ing tbe greater part of the mountain-region which is subject 
to tho Dutch. South of 5® 8. lat. tbe coast is didiciiU to bo 
approached^ and only one small harbour exists at Croi; bat 
further north they are more frequent, as Kawur, Manna, 
Silebar, Bencoolen, Layo, Ipoo, and Mooo-moco, From all 
these places pepper is exported, and this is almost ibe only 
article of export, with thq exe^aioa of some gold-dust and 
dried fish. The imports are ebi^y opium, salt, piece-goods, 
iron and steel. Bencoolen is tbe seat of the remdent, OBaw- 
cooLEN.] The population of this regency is estimated al 
100,000 inhabitants. ' ^ 

4. The Regency of Padang comprehends the mountain- 
region and the west coast between 1® 55' S. let and tbe 
equator. It therefore encloses tbe anUent kingdom of 
Menan^abau, whose population Raffles 'estimwtsrl at more 
than a tniilion, and which a few years ^o was siubjectod to 
the Dutch, In this regency there are numerous mines of 
gold, of which those situate in tbe district of Tiga Blas- 
Kotta are considered as very rich« more especiidly those of 
Songni Pago and Si-Payong. They lie to the east and south- 
east of Pad wg. The exports of this re^ncy 'consist of a 
large quaiitity of coffee and of pcppdv, with cassia^ bensoipt 
and gold'dust: .tbe* imports are opium fnim Bengal and 
Malwa, cotton-cloth iand handkerchiefs from Coromandel^ 
law cotton, salt, and tobacco from Java, and a few other 


those noticed under the regency of Padang. 

Manvfkctures . — Nothing perhaps shows more clearly the 
advanood state of civilization of the inhabitants of Sumatra 
than tbeir manufauturiug industry. The most important 
manufactures are those of iron and steel, which aio carried 
to a considerable degree of perfection in Monangcabau, 
where iron has been worked from time immemorial. The 
kris (dagger) blades made liure arc famous all over thu 
Indian Archipelago. Common implements of agriculture 
and several kinds of tools are made.. Large quantities of 
fine silk-cloth are made at Batu Bharra, and this branch of 
industry seems to be much attended to along the eastern 
coast, as raw China silk is imported at nearly all the trailing- 
places. Silk-cloth is also mado at Achcen. Tho manufac- 
ture of cotton-cloth was formerly eijually extensive. Mars- 
don commends many of these cloths for their fineness and 
the tasto of the patterns ; hut though this branch of in- 
dustry is still carried on in many parts, tho firoduce in others 
has been superseded by the introduction of British cotton 
goods. Earthenware is made on an extensive scale at 
several places, especially at Menangcabau, whenco Padang 
and Bencoolen are supplied with this article. The beauiiful 
gold and silver flllagrco-work mado in this island has long 
been admired, thou^^i it is executed with very course and 
imperfect tools. There are goldsmiths at every trading- 
place on the west coast. 

History* — Some writers are of opinion that Sumatra is 
tbe Taprobane of the Greek and Roman writers ; but (ithers, 
with more reason, apply that name to Ceylon. Marco Pulo 
notices it under the name of Java Minor. Tho name of 
Sumatra occurs first in the travels of Niculo di Conti, who 
visited it before 1449. It is not known whence this name 
is derived, and it is unknown to the natives. The Malay 
name of the island is Pulo Perchu. The Portuguese navi- 
gators reached the coast of Pedir in 1509, under Diego 
Lopez Sigueira. At this time it appears that the antient 
kingdom of Menangcabau, which, according to the Malay 
history, extended over the wholo island, had already been 
dismembered ; but Acheen was then governed by a powerful 
king, who prevented tbe Portuguese from gaining a footing 
in the island, and even tried to expel them from the town 
of Malacca, In 1575 a fleet of the Acheenese destroyed 
the shipping of tbe Portuguese in the harbour of that town ; 
and in 1582 anotlicr fleet tried to get possession of tho town 
itself, though without success. From that time tho king- 
dom of Aohecn began to be distracted by internal wars, and 
continual discord between the sovereigns and the hereditary 
chiefst and fell by chorees into insignificance. Tho Hol- 
landers appeared first on the north coast towards the close 
of thesigt^nth century, and the English in 1602. The 
pepper^trade waa the great object of these two nations: the 
Dutch Ibrmed ,a settliment at Padang in 1649 or short] v 
before, and the Engliihat'Bencoolen in lfiB5. The English 
afterwards pushed, thfir eommeKtal establishments soutli- 
ward to tbe vicip'%jp^ Flat^Poiht, and erected others at 
Natal and round t^Bay of Tappanooly ; whilst the Dutch 
incited theirs in the iptermediatp space. Bat the Dutch 
had^llcr^t % firm fbpling in the southern distrioto of the 
island. . As.atliee of the sultan of Bantam, they bod erected 
a factory on the river Tulan Boemng, in the country of tho 
lltfhpongs <tnd in 1664 had extorted permission from tho 
king of Palembang to establish one in the capital of that 
cottUti^F.- Thus afmirs remained to the yoar lahj* Both 
theptttphand the English had oct^uired auihoriiy with tho 
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petty chiefs who govevned llio countries adjacent to thoir 
settlements, not by force of arms, hut by conciliatory 
means ; and they had induced them to leave off the con- 
tinual wars, and to attend to the cultivation of the pepper 
and other articles of export. In 1 8 U tho Dutch possessionss 
together with the island of Java, fell into the hands of the 
English. Shortly before that event tlie Dutch had a quarrel 
with the king of Palembang; and to avenge it. the British, 
ill 1812, sent an armed force to hU capital, took possession 
of it, and obliged the king to surrender the island of Banca, 
where, up to that time, the Dutch had only had sotne mer- 
cantilo establishments for the purchase of ^tin. 

After the peace of Paris, in 1816, the Putch eolonies on the 
Indian Archipelago were restored to them, together with 
the island of Banca. Besides this, the Dutch acquired a 
right to tho possession of the country of the Lampongs, 
which they derived from the English. That country had 
always been considered as on appendage of the kingdom of 
Buritam in Java. In 1813 the sultan of that country had 
voluntarily made over his sovereignty to tho English go* 
vernment, in consideration of an annual pension of 10,000 
dollars, and thus the country of the Lampongs came into 
the possession of the English ; and, in 1816, of the Dutch. 
A few years afterwards the Dutch acquired the same right 
to the kingdom of Palembang. The king of that country 
had, in 1821, expelled the Dutch troops stationed in his 
capital, but was soon obliged to yield to the army which was 
sent against him, and to surrender his power to the Dutch 
goverumoni, though tho country is still governed in bis 
name. In 1S24 the Dutch acquired the British settle- 
ments on Sumatra by treaty. These settlemeifls had always 
been a burden to the East India Company : the expenses 
which they caused generally amounted to four times the 
revonucs. On the other hand, the Dutch, after having re- 
covered the possession of Malacca, found that tlieir com- 
merce in the Strait of Malacca was much confined by the 
English, who had a settlement on Pulo Penang, and csta- 
blisiicd another in 1819 on the island of Singapore. [Px- 
NANG ; SiNOAPORK.] Thus the Dutch found it expedient 
to give up to tho English the town of Malacca and some 
settlements in Hindustan in exchange for the British settle- 
monls on the west coast of Sumatra. The latest accession 
of territory to the Dutch possessions took nlace in )83J, in 
consequence of a war with tho Padrios. The Padries are a 
religious sect which began to appear in the country Of Me- 
naiigcabiiu about tho beginning of this century. Aa the 
inhabitants of the country are Mohammedans, many of 
thcMii go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. One Hadjee Misekeu, 
who hud been there, was, on his return from Mecca, the 
il I'st teacher of tho tenets of tho Padries. He recommended 
tho .suppression of those priactices which led to ruinous con- 
scquLMices, gambling, smoking opium, and drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors, to which vices he attributed the commission 
of murders, thefts, rohbory, IVaud, and the depraved state of 
*^ociity. For about fifteen or sixteen years thia doctrine 
w’ns propagated only by conviction and persuasion, and he 
acquired many adherents ; but about 1815 or 1816 a society 
was formod among the principal adherents of this new doc- 
trine, fur the puri>ose of compelline the other inhabitants to 
conform. The wars which arose devastated for many yeara 
the counti'y of Menangcabau and some adjacent districts. 
The fanatical Padries were mostly victonoua, especially 
under the conduct of Topaka Passamman, who subjected 
a large tract of country to his sway. It is said Umt several 
members of the antient royal iUmily fell by his band, and 
he cruelly oppressed those whom be had conquered. Home 
of the small chieftains who inhabit the country between 
Padangand Menangcabau applied to the Dutch for pro- 
tection, and the Dutch government look up their cause. 
Though the issue of tlie war which thus commenced was 
doubtful for two years (1833 and 1634); the mitifary skill 
of Europeans was superior to the ftittatieism of the Padries, 
and the result has been .that the whole country of Me- 
nangcabau is now included in the Dntcibhpossessions. Thus 
the Dutch, in somewhat more than twenty years, have suc- 
ceeded in founding an extensive empire in Sumatra. 

(Marsden’s History Qjr Sumatra ; Cra^funl’s History qf 
the Indian Arthir^ago; Heyne’s Historical and Statisti- 
cal Tracts on India ; Anderson's Aedount qf a Mission to 
the East Coast of Sumatra ; Lady Ratttes, Memoirs of the 
Life and MAic Services qf the late T 8, Baffles^ &c. ; 
MooFs Notices on the Indian ArchiyeUigo^ Singap-,'1837 ; 
Andorson’s Acheen and the Parts on the North and East 


Coasts qf Sumatra; Hogendorp’a Coup-dml mr Vhhde 
Java et les autres possessions Neerlandaises, &o.. ; and 
Horsburgh's Indian Directory ) 

SUMBA, SUMBAWA. [Sunda Islands, Lks«?eu.] 

SUMY, a large town in the government of Slobod'k- 
Ukraine, in European Russia, is situated in 50 ' N. lat. 
and 35® E. long., on the river Psol. at its junction with the 
Suma. It is surrounded by a wall and ditch, and has 
also an antient citadel; It has two stone churches and 
eight of wood, of which material most of the houses are 
likewise built. There are several charitable institvitions, 
public depots, and warehouses. The number of inhabitants 
is above 12,000, whose chief employments are tillage, gar- 
dening. pasturage, and disUlling. They have no manufac- 
tures, but a considerable traffio in the productions of ttio 
country, especially at five greqt annual fairs, which arc 
much ftequented. At one of those faijrs large purchases of 
horses are made- on. account of government for tlie Russian 
cavalry. 

(Schneller's LaRussie et La Pokgne ; Hassel ; Horsoliel 
mann.) 

SUN (Latin, Sols Greek, $Xioc, Helios). In the present 
article we confine ourselves to the astronomical chaiacters 
of the sun's orbit, and to what we know of its physical con- 
stitution. For more particulars on the measurement of 
time, see Time; on chronology as dependent on this body, 
and on the more common characters of its motion, see 
Year. See also Moon; Seasons; Astronomy; Zodi.\c 
(on mythology); Zodiacal Light; Twilight, &c. 

It is needless to say that if the uliliiy of the suhjeot of nn 
article were to determine its length, the one we arc now 
commencing ought in justice to occupy several volumes of 
the work : were we however seriously to mete out the im- 
portance of tho sun in columns of a (jyclopmdia, our panc- 
g7ric would not be more quaint than that of Sir John Hill, 
who says lhaathis luminary is * enough to stamp a value on 
the science to which the study of it belongs.’ In relation to 
astronomy this is particularly true ; for it would be possible 
to preserve life on the earth, and to l^ep order, without any 
knowledge of the moon, planets, or stam ; but to do this 
without any acquaintance with the sun's motions would be 
absolutely impossible. Tho source of light and heat, and 
through them of the alternaUbns of the vegetable world, is, 
in the nig best secondary sense, ihegiyer andsustaiiier of life; 
but this very importance ensures names to so many re.su Its 
of solar phenomena, that the present article is stripped of 
details, by their entoing more appropriately into others. 

The, motions of the sun are in fact those of the earth, 
written in the heavens. If the diurnal motion of the earth 
were stopped, the sun would appear to move slowly among 
the stars, from west to east, at the rate of about twice its own 
diameter in twenty-four hours by the clock. This [Motion] is 
the oonaequcnce of tho orbital motion of the earth, which is 
communicated in appearance to the sun. If the earth's 
orbital motion were stopped, the diurnal motion continuing 
as usual, the sun would appear to move round daily, from 
oast to west, as at present ; but since there would then be 
no motion of that body among tlio stars, those stars which 
are at any one lime hidden by the daylight would always 
be hidden, and the face of tho heavens at any given hour of 
night would bo the same at all times of the year. Tlie 
effect of the orbital motion of the earth combined with the 
diurnal motion is that the solar day, or the interval between 
two meridian' passages of the sun, is a little longer than the 
sidereal day (about four minutes)^ or than the actual revolu- 
tion of the earth ; so that all the stars have their turn, and 
every star in the course of the year comes on the meridian 
at every period of the natural or solar day. [Synodic ; 
Time.] 

The great phenomena of day and night are attended with 
very different circumstances in different parts of the globe. 
We are not speaking now of the high polar regions, north 
and south, in which the sun never sets for days together, 
but of those parts of the earth in which Ibero is actual 
appearance and disappearance of the luminary, or real day 
and night. Let us take the day of the venial equinox as a 
specimen, when the sun is in the equator (we presume in 
our reader a knowledge of the terms and notions in Sphere, 
Doctrine of the). If we take bne fixed line to represent 
the horison of different placet, as BAG, the sun will rise to 
a place on tho equator so as to move along the circle DAE, 
and to come directly up from the horizon ; while at a pla^ 
near tho polo it will move, relatively to the horizon (still 
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KAC), aJong the circle FAG. Now the first eviileiico wlitch 
tho sun gives of its approach is this (the diagram, though 



very distorted dimensions, may be of usef): before it has 
sen i bovc the horizon of the place, so as to be visible, it 



can throw its rays into the atmosphere above the place, 
which atmosphere reflects something both of light anci heat 
to the place itself. This period is call the twilight, and it is 
said that there is more or less of twilight as long as tho sun 
is not more than 15° below the horizon: though certainly 
the twilight which saves candlelight does not last so long. 
But, be the number of degrees which are allowed to twilight 
more or less, it is obvious that at the equator, where 
tlio whole of the sun s way is made directly to or from 
tho horizon, the intermediate peiiod of twilight must be 
much shorter than at a place near the pole, where the 
motion towards the horizon is very oblique, instead of being 
all ascent, as before rising, or descent, as after netting. The 
consequence is well known : in the tropics, the warning 
is short, and soon after the light begins to break the j 
sun makes its appearance, and it is broad and hot day ; | 
while after the setting^thc light as soon disappears, and it | 
is dark night. With us, on the contrary, and still more in | 
liighcr northern latitudes, there is a long warning of the 
approach of the luminary before the sunrise, and a long 
remembrance of it after sunset. In all climates the transi- 
tion from day to night is broken by the two circumstances 
mentioned in Seasons. In the same article it is pointed 
out that the heat received during tho winter and summer 
halves of the year is the same over the whole earth. 

Immediately after sunrise, the form of the luminary 
appears somewhat elliptic, the horizontal diameter being 
longer than the vertical one. This is the effect of Refrac- 
tion, which varies so rapidly near the horizon, that the 
upper end of the vertical diameter is less elevated than tho 
lower end by a sensible quantity, while the two ends of the 
horizontal diameter are equally elevated. The same phe- 
nomenon occurs with the moon, when rising at the full, and 
would also be seen in the planets, if they were large enough 
in appearance. It must also bo noted that both sun and 
moon appear larger when near the horizon : hut this, as to the 
bun, is delusion, since when measured with instruments its 
apparent diameter is the same at all parts of the day. It is 
true that both bodies, when in the zenith, are nearer to the 
spectator than when in the horizon, by what may be called 
without error a semidiameter of the earth; the moon is near 
enough to show the effect of this in instrumental measure- 
ments of its diameter, but it is not so- with the sun. 

Before looking at what we know of tho physical appear- 
ances of the sun, its distance from the earth must be men- 
tioned, to which we may add at once the other elements of 
its orbit. Its equatorial horizontal Parallax, at its mean 
distance, 18 8'' 5776, and its apporent semidiaroetor 16' o"’9. 
It is then distant from the earth by 24,000 semidiametors 
of the earth, or about 95 millions of miles. Its diameter is 
1 11^ times as groat as that of the earth, or upwards, of 880 
thousand miles; and its bulk is 13 hundred thousand tipies 
as great as that of the earth. But its mass, as determitied 
from its action on the planets, is only 355 thousand times as 
great as that of tho earth ; whence its average density is 
only one-quarter of that of the earth. But tins last result 
takes into the body of the sun all that is seen of it: if the 
surmise presently to be mentioned, of its having a lumini- 
ferous atmosphere of considerable extent, be wml founded, 
tho real body of the sun may have as much density as the 


sartli, or more. It revolves on its axis in 25i of our mean 
«olar days; according to Delambre, in 25*01 154 days: the 
xU being inclined lo tho ecliptic at an angle of 82^°. 

The ecliptic is the circle in which the sun appears to 
move, in common language. In strictness however the earth 
does not move i*ound the sun in a true plane, though it does 
so very nearly. Tho centre of gravity of tho earth and moon 
> point near the earth) does much more nearly describe a 
plane; that is, a spectator situated at that point would more 
nearly see the sun move in a great circle than we do. But 
to us, the sun is sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other of this mean ecliptic; and therefore generally has 
some latitude, though a very small one : the coluinn entitled 
the Sun's latitude* in The Nautical Almanac is a puzzle 
.0 those readers whose astronomy is drawn from tho usual 
elementary writings; in truth, it is only a fraction of a 
second, and the sun crosses the mean ecliptic twice in every 
unation. The obliquity of the mean ecliptic, for January 
1, 1845, is 23° 27'34"'23, and it is diminishing yearly by 
0 '''457: thus thw same obliquity for January 1, 1842, is 
23® 27' 35"*60. If this diminulion could go wifficicnily far, 
it would in time bring the ecliptic and equator to coinci' 
dence, or equalize days aiid nights tfll over the world ; and if 
it could be held to have continued long enough, would 
entitle us lo presume that the poles were once in the plane 
of the ecliptic, or that every part of the earth went through 
all gradations in a year from equal days and nights to 
a polar day and a polar night. But the cause of this dimi- 
nution of the ecliptic is known from the theory of gravita- 
tion ; and it is also known that, under existing causes, it 
cannot be peftnanent, but must diminish in quantity and 
finally lurn into an increase before its effect has amounted 
to many degrees. Persons acquainted with the phenomona 
of tho heavens, but not with the results of the theory of 
gravitation, remembering the fact of tropical productions 
being found buried in high latitudes, sometimes imagine 
that they can look back lo the time when iho poles were 
so near the ecliptic, that these same high latitudes were 
within the tropics. This however is a pure fancy, und they 
had better imagine another cause ; the one they think of 
will not do. 

The mean longitude of the sun, at Greenwich menu noon 
on the Isi of January of tho year 1800 1, may be detei- 

mined from 

280®53'32"*75+27"*605844^ +-000l221805^*-14'47"0h3/ 

where /is tho remainder of t divided by 4, or 4 if ilnf 
remaiuiler be 0; that is, the number of yours after tho 
leap-year, or after the Gregorian leap-year for nil 
years after 1804. The moan motion in longitude in u moan 
solar day is 59' 8"’33. 

The eccentricity of the sun’s orbit is *010783568 (accord- 
ing to Laplace *01685318), or the greatest and least dis- 
tances of the sun from the earth are in the proportion of 
TU17 to *983, or as 30 to 29, or more nearly as 91 to 88. 
The greatest equation of the centre [Time] is l'’55'27"3. 
The eccentricity diminishes by '00004163 in a century. 

The mean longitude of the perigee, at noon, January 1, 
1801, was 279® 30' 5" *0, It has areal yearly increase of 
11 " *8, which, with tho precession of the equinoxes, makes 
an increase of longitude of r>l"'9. 

The appearance of the sun is simply that of a ball Of 
intense light, such as the human eye cannot bear, unless a 
hazy atmosphere or a dark glass be used as a screen. I bis 
light is so strong, that the brightest flames which human 
art can produce, when held before the sun, disappear, and 
ignited solids become dark spots. 'The ball of ignited 
quicklime,' says Sir J,. Herschel, * in Lieut. Drummond’s 
oxy-hydrogen lamp, gives the nearest imitation of the solar 
splendour which has yet been produced. Tho appearance of 
this against the sun was however as desoribed,' merely a 
dark spot, 'in an imperfect trial at which I was present. 
The experiment ought to he repealed under favourable cir- 
cumstances.’ A vqry small portion of the rays collected 
into one spot [Burning-Glasses] is sufficient to melt 
metals. On examining the face of tho sun with a telescope 
(of course with a dark glass before the eye), two eircura- 
.slances are observed. The disc is not uniformly bright. 
* The ground is finely mottled,* to use the Words of the ob- 
server just quoted, ' with an appearance of minute dark dots, 
or porer, which, when attentively watched, are found to bo 
in a constant state of change. There is nothing wliich re- 
presents so faithfully this appearance as the slow subsidence 
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of some llocculent cliemical precipitates in a transparent 
fluid, when viewed perpendicularly from above; so faith- 
fully indeed, that it is hardly possible not to be impressed 
will) the idea of aluminous medium intermixed, but. not 
confounded, with a transparent and unluminous atmo- 
sphere, either floating, as clouds in our air, or pervading it 
in vast sheets and columns like flame* or. the streamers of 
our northern lights.’ The mind is lost in wonder at the 
idea of such a body of luminous material: but it is import- 
ant to remember that living, as we must, under an atmo- 
sphere, we cannot positively assert anything as to what may 
take place beyond it. It is possible, though not very pro- 
bable, that we should neither feel sensible of light nor neat, 
if We could meet the sun’s rays before they have entered 
the air. 

The other circumstance which is noticed on the sun’s 
disc is the existence of black spots, by the regular motion of 
which the rotation of the body on its axis has been deler- 
iiiined. These spots aro of various irregular shapes, and 
are always 8urrounde<l by a border or penumbra, not so 
dark as the spot. Thoy aro of various sizes, from the least 
visible to the twentieth part of lh«| sun in diameter. In 
their neighbourhood are frequently observed streaks on the 
disk more luminous than the rest, called facul(C, in which 
streaks spots frequently begin their appearance. The 
spots themselves alter in size, and gradually vanish, last^ 
iiig various times, from a few days to six or seven weeks ; 
the borders approaching each othor in a manner which 
ealoulation shows must answer to hundreds of miles a 
day. Various theories havqilieen invented to account for 
them, but none which has any appearance of . probability, 
except that of W. Htusehel (^PhiL Trans., 1801). He sup- 
poses that the sun has an atmosphere of greater density and 
ddflh than that of the earth ; and that above this atmo- 
spnerc, or else mixed with the higher strata of it, is another 
atmosphere of self-luminous clouds, of very variable depth, 
honietiiues showing the lower atmosphere uncovered, which 
last reflects the light of the luminous atmosphere above it. 
A spot on the sun is a portion of the body ol tho sun itself, 
laid hare by some commotion whicli removes both atmo- 
spheres, or tho greater portion of them: tho penumbra 
round the spot, its never-failing attendant, arises from the 
1 idges of the lower atmosphere, which form the banks of 
the opening. The faculm, and general mottled appearance 
of the sun, aiise from tho luminous atmosphere having 
waves or ridges. From some measures of the light of dif- 
ferent parts of tho sun, Herschel thought that the tion- 
luininous atmosphere reflects a liitle less than one-half the 
light it icceivos from the luminous atmosphere, and the 
solid body of the sun less than one-tenth. Ue also sup- 
posed that tho presence of spots and other disturbonces 
indicated a largo formation of heal and light in the sun, ami 
was a prognostic of hot weather and One seasons. This ho 
imagined he had verinod by such' comparisons as existed of 
the slate of tho sun at dilferent times with the prices of 
wheat immediately following: he found that, as far as his 
data went (and ho gives a proper warning as to their insuf- 
ficicn(*y), the price of wheat always rose when the sun was 
without spots, and fell when they began to re-appear. We 
have not heard of any extensive attempt to verily or refute 
(his theory; but .so far as the hypothesis of .the (wo atino- 
.sphercs U concerned, it is one of high probability : wo could 
hardly ask fur a likely result of such a cutubination which 
does not actually make its appearance. . H it bo correct, the 
sun may very possibly bo a ^lobe, habitable by living beings, 
perpetually illuminated by its upper aj(.mo, sphere, the lower 
atmosphere preventing tog much of light, or heat from 

reaching them. ^ . ... 

But as to tho process by wKicli fbia ehoi^mous manufactory 
is kept up, no theory gives the means of fopiping. even a cod* 
jeeturo on the subject. Not but tbat conjectures have been 
form,cd : . for e.xample, it, has been thought .iba> comeia car- 
ried supplies of the oecossarjr materiaL. ..That eometa may 
occasionally fall into the sun is very possible; but as far as 
our knowledge of them goes, it wau4d;^bft as reasonablo to 
expect that the 'steam-engines in our factories should be 
kept in repair by throwing theiii own cinders upon them, as 
that comets should supply, what is needfulJor the main- 
tenance of the solar rays. , • 

SUNDIAL. Up to a comparatively repent period the 
science of constructing sundials, uudpr the name of Gnomo- 
nlcs, was an important part of a matlrematioal course. As 
lung as watches ^werc scarce, and docks not.very eommou, the 
P. C., No. 1458. 


dial, which is nowonly a toy, was ai actual use as a timekeeper. 
Of the mathematical works of the seventeenth cent ui y which 
arc found on book-stalls, none are so common as ihoho on 
dialling. All that is now necessary is to give some idea of 
tho principles on which such instruments are cunslrurtcd. 
as an illustration of a leading fact in astronomy. If a 
person were to place a staff in the ground, so as to point 
either vertically or otherwise, and to watch its shadow at iho 
same hour, on different days at some intcivuls from each 
other, marking its direction, at each day’s obscwatioii, he 
would in all probability find that tho direction of the shadow, 
the hour being always tho aame, varied from day to day. 
He might however find (bat the shadow was always in one 
diroptiou at the same hour, and this might happen in two 
different ways. First, he might by accident fix the staff in 
a direction parallel to that of the earth’s axis, in which case 
the direction of the shadow would always bo the same at 
the same hour, at all times of tho year, and for every hour. 
Secondly, having fixed the stalf in a position not paiallol 
to the axis of the earth, he might happen to chooso that 
particular hour, or interval between two hours, at which tho 
shadow of a staff in that (me direction always points one 
way. Hut if, as is most likely, he were to fix the staff in a 
direction which is not that of the earth's axis; and if. as is 
again most likely, he were to choose any time of observation 
but one, the shadow would certainly point in different di- 
rections at different periods. 

A sundial consists of two parts ; tho style, which is the 
staff above mentioned, usually supplied by the edge of a 
plate of metab always madw parallel to the earth’s axis, and 
therefore pointing towards the north; and the dial, whicli 
is another plate of metal, horizontal or not, on which are 
marked the directions of the shadow for tho several hours, 
their balveaand quarters, and sometimes smaller subdivi- 
sions. In tho accompanying diagram, the style is seen 
throwing its shadow between the directions iharlied IX and 
X, on the western side, and indicafiug that it is about a 
quarter past nine in tho morning. But there is one promi- 
nent part of iho figuro which is never seen on a dial, namely, 
the hour circles, which arc represented as all passing through 
tho edge of the style. A.s tho diagram stands, a skeleton 
globe of hour-circles only is made a part of the construction, 
to assist in tho explanation. 

Lot us suppose the sun to move with an equable motion 
so tbat it shows the same time as the clock. It does not 
do so in reality, but the consideration of this point belongs 
to the article Time. A large sundial is frequently furnished 
with a table of the correction of .Mun-timo, to turn it into clock- 
time,engravcd on its face ; but this is generally soon corroded. 
Nor IS knowledge of the simplest elements of astronomy so 
widely diffused os to make such a table of any great use. 
A person who stations himself in any place of resort which 
has a sundial, will soon find a lounger who looks in amaze- 



ment at the difference, perhaps a quarter of an hour, between 
his watch, which'. be knows to ^ ri^ht, and the shadow. 
The chutcb-clock and, the suib iu both of which he im- 
plicitly believes, are at 'variance, and he is hardly able to 
‘ VoL. XXIII.— 2 O 
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resist tho roebnoboly conclusion that bia vatch has gained 
or lost a quaricr of an hour in a ten minntes' walk. Neg- 
lecting the cause of ibis, which ia an irregularity of solar 
time, and has nothing 1o da with any particular mode of 
reading the results, let us suppose that it is nine o'clock in 
the tnoining, solar time. This means that the sun is in 
'^tliat hour ciicle which belongs to three hoiu*s before noon, 
or is 3 X 16 or 46 degrees from the meridian bour-circlo to- 
wards tlie east. The meridian hour-circle ia that which cuts 
tho plate of tho dial in the line Xll XII; and the hour- 
eircle in question (the right-hand one of the two which are 
not shaded) cuts the dial-plate in IX IX. Now when the 
sun is in the continuation of any plane, the shadow of that 
is only that of the edge presented to the sun. The 
upper edge of the style is common to all the hour-oirctes ; 
and its shadow is therefore, for tho time, part of that of tho 
hour-cirdc in which the sun is. Hence at nine o'olook 
before noon tlio line OIX will bo the shadow of the stylo, 
O licing al the intersection of the edge of the style and tho 
dial-plato (marked by a large dot in tho figure). In the 
diagram, the day has moved on about a quarter of an hour 
after (he time just described, and the shadow has advanced 
accordingly. There is in it a trifling error of shading (it 
was taken from Do Parcieux’s Trigonometry, a work which 
is very rich in well-drawn solid figures), which will serve to 
illuslrato the subject. The time being between nine and 
ten o'clock, the sun ought to be looking directly into the 
crevico between the hour-circles IX and X, in which crevice 
there ought therefore to be tlo shadow; but the crevice 
which is entirely devoid of shadow is that between the hour- 
circles Vlll and IX, so that the sun is made to tell one story 
oil the north side, and another on the south, of the figure. 
The reader will easily set this right, and wdl see that as far 
as the whole hours are concerned, the crevices themselves 
might be made to answer the purpose of a sundial. 

Though the preceding figure was drawn for a horizontal 
dial, yet any other plane might be substituted. The ob- 
jections to a dial arc, (bat the shadow of the style is not 
bulficiently well defined to give very accurate results, even 
for ordinary purposes: that refraction, which always makes 
tho sun appear a little too high, throws the shadow a trifle 
toNvards noon at all times, that is, makes tho tirpo too fast in 
tho morning, and too slow m tho evening; and that a cor- 
rection is always necessary in order to find mean or civil 
time. Even if'ihe first objection could be got over, tho cor- 
rections requi»>itc for the two latter would prevent persons 
in general from making use of tho inslruraent. If the edge 
of the style bo not \evy narrow, it U necessary to liavo tho 
tnorning and evening halves of the dial separated by the 
breadth of that edge. 


Thode who understand spherical 
trigoiiomelry will easily see that 
the general problem of a sundial 
cjonsi^ts in that of finding out where 
the hour-lines cut a given circle, ^ 
as follows. Lot BQC be the circle 
in which the plane'of the dial pro- • 
duced cuts the heavens, au/1 let the 
angle CAS, which it makes with 



the horizon (A), and CBN, which it makes with tiro meridian 
(w). be given. From P, the pole, draw QP peij^ndioular 
to the plane of the dial ; and th# line joining P with the 
centre being tlie continuation of tbo style, that joining tbe 
t enire with () is the continuation of wbat is called tbe ir«d- 
Now in the right-angled triangle ANB, we have 

COSNBss-r- — • 
sin m 


whence NB is found ; to which add tho latitude of tbe place, 
PN, and PB is found. Tbeequationz 

tan PB . cos m =3 tan QB, Sin PB . sin m =s sin PQ 
show how to place the aubsty le with reboot to B, rtie point 
answering to noon; and also how to place the slyto with 
respect to the substylc. To find tho poirtt V at which any^ 
given bour-Une, PV. cuts tho circle CB, first find tho angle 
QPBfrom , ^ j 

cot QPB :s tan m . ws PB; 

and VPB, the hour-angle from noon of the Sun. tV being a 
point in the shadow). The difference of tbeso angles, QPV, 
or their sum, is thei^shnown ; and Q V is foupd from , v - 
tan QV an tan (JPV . sin PQ. 

It will be better for tho beginner to verify the^ stops on 


a correctly-drawn figure, or to modify them, than to make 
purely algebraical alicrations. Also it is to be remembered 
that the position of the dial may require both aides of it to 
be graduated, and the style to extend in both directions, to 
suit all times of tbe year and all hours of the day. 

SUN, ECLIPSE OF THE. The phenomona of an 
eclipse of the sun resemble those of the moon in one re- 
spect only, namely, that the body of the luminary disappears. 
In all other respects there is so great a difieronce, both in 
the cause of tho phenomenon and its attendant circum- 
stances, that it is a pity one term, eolipso, should be used in 
senses so different. In tho first place, the disappearance of 
the moon arises from the earth intercepting tho light which 
she ought to receive, while that of the sun is the conse- 
quenco of the moon coming between the sun and the earth. 
The body of the moon is never absolutely hidden, and is 
oven slightly visible through a telescope during the darkest 
eclipse : but tho body of the sun ia really hidden by the 
intervention of tbe opaq^ue substance of the moon. Again, 
the pbenomena of an eclipse of tho moon are the same for 
every point of the earth at which they aro visible : the be- 
ginning, middle, and. end of the pbenocnenon happen at the 
same instant of absolute time everywhere, and the same 
portion of the moon is hidden from all the earth at the 
same ipstant. But in a solar eclipse, it entirely depends 
upon the position of the spectator whether there is any 
eclipse at all ; and of two persons at different parts of the 
earth, at the same instant, one may see the sun totally 
eclipsed, while the other may, by tho brightness of tbe siui’s 
rays, not know that the moon almost close to him. A screen 
held before a candle may be an eclipse of the candle fur ono 
person in the room, but not for another, on account of their 
difference of place ; this is an ilUislration of tho solar eclipse : 
a ball thrown into a dark corner may be invisible to a^hc 
persons in a room at the saino time ; this is the same iTiiis- 
tration of a lunar eclipse. 

If tho earth bad no motion of rotation, tho inhabitants of 
any one place would see something exactly resembling a 
lunar eelipse ; the sun being in place of the moon, and the 
moon in place of the earth's shallow. But different pliH;es 
would sec difibrent kinds of eclipses, some losing moro of tho 
sun's body, and others less. The rotation of the ear lit, 
without materially- altering the character of tho phenome- 
non, makes it much more difficult to calculate: for it is as 
if each spot of tbo eartli, instead of standing still to witness 
one phenomenon, or one simple eclipse, were constantly 
taking into view portions of diffei'ent phouomenu, a part of 
one ibllowed by a subsequent part of another. In an 
eclipse of the moon, whatever may be the phase for the time 
being, firom tho disappearance of tho first to the rcappear- 
ance of the last edge, the only question as to whether such 
phase wilt bo visible or not at any place is tbe following : — 
Will the moon bo above the horizon at that place when the 
phase occurs? Suppose, for instance, it were asked, what 
places on Slie earth will soo the beginning of tbe eel ipso, the 
disappearance of one edge of tbe moon, at tbe instant when 
the moon rises p The. answer is, calculate tbe absolute 
instant of tbo beginning of the eclipse, find out the spot to 
which tbe moon is vertical at that instant, and all places 
9()® distant from it will be exactly in the same predicament 
with respect to the eclipse. But in an eclip.se of tbe sun, 
the beginning at two different places does not happen at 
the same instant; the inhabitants of any the same circle 
see very different phases, and a line drawn ihmugh all 
the places which see the same sort of phase under the some 
position of the luminaries with luepect to their horizons 
will be vo^ different from a obrete. Without attempting 
to giveany acGOUftthf the ef oseemining all these 
points, we the Nautical Almanac, a projection 

dr the eelipse whieh^ie to t&lte pbieo on the Tth of next July, 

‘ The southt^ lind^MWpes Ihroogb all the places which seo 
a sknple eonttmt^'fff tWlminadee nothing more: the 
edges of the smite fhre moment ana then sepa- 

rate. This line louehes the two dnds of a large figure of 
eight divided by another Une passing through iu loop ; and 
Ike porttoh of the earth which at any time sees a total 
eelipse iseontmned m the bimd shaded band. On the lino 
marked * beginnin^^ of eclipse at sunrise’ live those to 
'wbhm the Iflmiiranes rise in contact : the other lines are 
linilailjr «rxpl«iiied. 7h« eelipse is first seen at the place 
‘First eontaet’ ea the Khe just uentiowd. One 
point is nwiked at hnting both beginning', toid^O, end end 
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of the eclipse at sunrise: this means that the eclipse s 
there only a contact, so that its beginning, middle, and end 
take placo at the same moment, and that moment is sun- 
rise. At the loop of the figure of eight, the beginning, 
middle, and end aro represented as each of them taking 
place both at sunrise and sunset : tvhich must he a mystery 
to those who are not used to trace' raatbematical concep- 
tions to their limits: aro there two eclipses, one for sunrise 
and one for sunset? The explanation is this: there is at 
every moment of timo a point in the arctic regions at which 
the sun is making its (irst appearance or its last appearance 
previously or subsequent to the long polar or night. As 
this moment approaches the days shorten, if the disappear- 
ance be coming on, and begin from nothing If the appearance 
he coming on : the long day or night being preefodod by 
the ordinary days or nights of the rest of the earth,. Now 
the point which is at the loop is that point of the earth at 
which the sun and moon are in contact (without any further 
eclipse) at the moment when the. sun first grazes their 
horizon after their polar uight: ao that their day is but a 
moment, and at that moment the contact 'tokes place. 

The fii^ure of the projocliun is not always like that of tlie 
preceding : sometimes the loops become two ovols separated 
Dy a hue which is continued through (ho middle of them. 


the part of this lino between the ovals being a line on 
which nolhitig but a simple contact is seen. 

There is an excellent mathematical account of edip^^os 
in general, with the full mode of calculating them, and ex- 
amples, by Mr. Wuoihouse, in the Supplement to the Nau- 
tical Almanac for ISrJO. From this we extract the sum- 
mai-y of the limits within which an eclipse, whether of the 
sun or moon, can happen. 

At Iho lime of full moon an eclipse of the moon will bo 
certain when the moon’s latitude is loss than 5l' 57", ini 
possible when it is greater than 6.3^ 45^ , and doubtful 
between these limits. For the doubtful cases an eclip«o 
will result when the moon’s latitude is less than 

— + + 

00 

p and s being the equatorial horizontal pai*allax and semi- 
diamoter of the moon, and ir and ^ those of ihe sun. 

At the lime of newmioon an eclipse of the sun will be 
certain when the moon’s latitude is Ios-h than 1^23' 15 * 
impossible when it is greater than P ,34' 52", and doubtful 
between these limits. For the doubtful eases, an eclipse 
will hapiien when the moon's latitude is less than 
p 25". 
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It is hardly necessary lo state iliat eclipses of the sun are 
frcqueiilly wholly parliuK that is, not total for any one mo- 
ment lo any one part of the earth. Sometimes, though the 
eclipse be central, it is not total on account of the moon not 
being near enough to hide the whole of the sun : in which 
case part of thu laller is seen as a bright ring round the part 
hidden by the moon, and the eclipso is called annular. 

An appearance of a surprising character has been often 
oh^>erved in total and annular eclipses of the sun, as soon as 
the moon begins to leave or approach iho internal border of 
the bun. In the former case the separation is not always 
iubtantanoous, but threads of black appear to connect the 
edge of the moon and sun, ‘ as if the edge of the moon wore 
formed of some dark glutinous substance which by its 
tenacity adhered to CLM-laiii points of the sun's limb, and by 
the motion of the moon was thus drawn out into long 
threads, whicli suddenly broke and wholly disappeared.' . . . 

‘ The moon pre.^erved its usual circular outline during its 
progress across the sun’s disk, till its opposite limb again 
approached the border of the sun, and the annulus was 
about to be dissolved. When, all at once (the limb of the 
niooii being at some distance from the edge of the sun), a 
number of long, black, thick, parallel linos, exactly similar 
ill appearance to the former ones above inentiuned, suddenly 
darted fonvanl from the moon and joined tlie two limbs as 
before ; and the same phenomena were thus repeated, but in 
an inverse order. For, as these dark lines got shorter, the 
inteivenina bright parts assumed a more circular and irre- 
gular shape, and at length terminated in a line curved line 
of hnwht beads (as at the coramencemenl), till they ulti- 
mately vanished, and the annulus consequently became 
wlivdly dissolved.’ The preceding is from Mr. Daily’s paper 
on the solar eclipse of 1836 {Mem. Asiron. Soc., vul. x.), in 
which an account will be found of preceding appearances of 
the same kind. Several other observers .saw the same thing 
ill the same eclipse. No account whatever can be given of 
the reason of this remarkable appearance. 

SUN-BIRDS. Soni-mangast^ Cinnyridat^ family of 
birds of brilliant plumage, living upon the juices of tiowers, 
and representing in the Old World the Trochilid 4E, or 
Humming-Birds of the New Continent and its islands. 

Cuvier, in deftning his genus Cinnyris, slates that the 
species composing it have the tail no longer worn ; the bill 
long and very slender, with the edge of the two mandibles 
finely serrated; and the tongue, which can bo protruded 
from the bill, tormiiiating in a fork, Tticyare, ho observes, 
small birds, the plumage of whose males glitters in the 
season of love with metallic colours, approaching in splen- 
dour that of the humming-birds, which they rcpre.scut in 
this respect in the Old Continent, wdierc they are found prin- 
cipally ill Africa and the Indian Archipelago. They live, 
he adds, on flowers, from which they pump the juices: 
their naliiro is gay, and their song agreeable. Their beauty 
makes them much sought after in our cabinets ; but as the 
plumage of the females and that of the males during the 
interval between the seasons of love is entirely different 
from its nuptial brilliancy, it is difficult to characterise the 
species. (Regne Animal.) 

Cinnyris, in Cuvier’s arrangement, stands between Meli- 
ihreptus and Arachnothera, 

Mr. Vigors considers the Tenuirostres^ or Suctorial hirda, 
the most interesting group, perhaps, of the animal world. 
‘Deriving,* says that author, * their subsistence for the must 
part from the nectar of flowers, we never fail to associate 
them in idea with that more beautiful and perfect part of 
the vegetable creation, with which, in their delicacy and 
fragility of form, their variety and brilliancy 6f hues, not 
less than by their extracting thoir nourishment from veg^ 
table juices, they appear to have so many relations. As the 
tribe is conRticd exclusively to the torrid zone and the 
southern hemisphere, the naturalists of our northern lati- 
tudes have little opportunity of observing their manners or 
of inspecting their internal construction.. Much confusion 
has consequently arisen in assigning them their respective 
stations, more particularly among the Honeysuckers of Now 
Holland, which have been indiscriminately scattered among 
every group of the order. In the absence of that certain 
and perfect infortnation which alone can authorise us to de- 
cide upon the station of any bird in nature, 1 cannot, at pre- 
sent, undertake to fill up the details of this tribe with much 
pretension to accuracy. The following sketch however of 

• Cuvier Btatei Uiat Soui^ngat lignifteB, It is Buld, in tii« * jaiyon’ of Sf oda- 
g^1e<«r, vtgW'taUr 


the Suctorial families will, I imagiiio. be found to afford some 
approach, in its general outline^ to the natural divisions into 
which the tribe branches out, and to the order in whicli ihcy 
succeed each other : — NectanniwUe ? CinnyridiP, Trochi- 
Inite, Promeropidve, Metiphagidie. AriMiiged acixirding lo 
their typical cliaractcrs, they thus succeed each other : — 


Normal Group. 

Bills and feet comparatively f Cinnyrkio!. 
slender (gracilioribus) . . ( Truchilidce. 


Aberrant Group. 

Bills and feet comparatively ( 
strong (forlioribus) . . . j 


PromeropidfV 9 
Meliphagidm f 
NvetarimadfP f 


Mr. Vigors thcMi propccds to state that llliger wa.s the first 
who separated the true Certhia of the present day from the 
groups of the Linnean Certhia, which feed upon vegelahle 
juicos, and which he therefore distinguished by the generic 
name of Nectarinia. This latter genus, observes Mr. Vi- 
gors, comprising two distinct and strongly marked groups, 
has again been separated by Cuvier into two divisions: for 
the first of which, consisting of birds who-c bills are shorter 
and stronger than those of the second, and whose feel arc 
also in general mure robust, he has retained the name of 
Nectarinia ; while he has distinguished the latter division, 
where the bills are longer and mure attenuated, and the legs 
•and foot are proportionally more delicate, by the uppelluLioii 
of Cinnyris. The two first families in the anangeniont of 
Mr. Vigors accord w'ith these views; and he remarks (hat, 
besides the ditfcronec in their structure, the two groups may 
I bo separated by their geographical limits. li\\^ NectariniadfP, 
as far as Mr. Vigors can trace out their oxtent, are confined 
lo the New World; while the Cinnyridev are circumscribed 
within the bounds of the autient continent and its adjoining 
islands. In looking to the succession of ailliiitics in the 
tribe, Mr. Vigors remarks that the Neciariniadfe appear lo 
hold, by the comparative strength of their ieet and bill, an 
intermediate rank between the Creq>ers and thu typical 
groups of the present tribe. The CerthindfP, as wc liave 
seen [Cuekpek], employ, he observes, the feet in climbing; 
the Nectarhiiadce hop from flower to flow'er, seeking the 
nectar of each ; whde the Cinmjridcc and Trochihdtri make 
no use whatever of the foot as they extract their food, but 
during the process of feeding arc poised eiilirelyon the 
wing. The two last* mentioned families, he adds, again ap- 
proach each other in the slenderness of their bill, the vivid- 
ness and changeable lustre of their plumage, und the habit 
of hovering on the wing when they feed. They are chiefly 
separated by the comparuUvely stronger foot and bill of the 
Cinnyridtp; but the geographical distribution of the two 
families points uut a line of demarcation. Mr. Vigors con- 
cludes this part of bis observations by acknowledging that 
these two typical families are the only groiqis in tlio tribe of 
whose situation he can speak with any confidence; and 
these two families form the subject of this nilicle. (Natural 
Affinities that Connect the Orders and Families af Birdft, 
in Linn. Trans., vol. xiv.) 

Mr. Swainson considers the Cinnyridee, or Sun-birds, so 
called by the natUcs of A.sia in allusion lo their splendid 
and shining plumage, the subtypical family of the Tenui- 
rostres. He observes that the atrniity is ob\ioas between 
this family and the Melifhagid^. ; but whether the direct 
passage is made by the short-billed honeysuckers {Dierpum, 
Cuv.) or by the spider-suckers {Arachnothera, Teinm.) is 
uncertain. ‘ The plumage of the mcliphagous birds of New 
Holland,* says Mr. Swainson, ‘ is almost universally dull, or 
at least doslitute of those gay and beautiful tints which are 
so strikingly developed in the sun-birds: a rich golden- 
green, varied on the ntider parts with steel-blue, purple, 
bright orange, or vivid crimson, decorates nearly all the 
species, and produces a brilliancy of colours only rivalled by 
those of the humming-birds. The bill is very long, sltui- 
der, and acutely pointed, the margins being dentaled in the 
most regular and delicate manner: yet the^e teeth are so 
small as scarcely to bis seen by the naked eye ; the tongue 
is formed into a bifid tube, or rather, as wo suspect, into two 
flattened filamenU^ . iSus diflering materially from that of 
the honey-suckerS, which always cuds in a brush: the bill 
also is never nbtclied. The difTorence between tho two 
structures is softened down by the intervention of the neclur- 
birds {Nectarinia, Ilk), whose bill shows a union of both 
characters, the margins, being finely doiitated, and the tip 
distinctly notched, Tho species of the latter are few; and 
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while Cinnyris U restricted to tlio tropics of the Old World, 
Nectarinia represents them in the New. Some few other 
foi nis^ found in Australia and in the Oceanic Islands, belong 
to this group, Unci they are arranged in the genera MHithrep- 
tes and Dicteum^ but their habits are imperfectly under- 
stood.’ 

T1k 3 genera arranged by Mr. Swainson under the family 
CAnnyridcd are MeliihrepteSt Cinnyris^ AnthrepteSt Nec^ 
larinia, and Dicteum. Tlio family stands between Xh^Me- 
liphi^idat and the Trochilidat. {Classification of Birds.) 

Mr. G. 11. Gray makes the NecUirinidcp^ as ho writes the 
word, the second family of the tribe Tenmroslrest placing 
it between the Upupida: and the Trochilidw* 

The Nectarinidre in his arrangement comprise the fol- 
lowing subfamilies and genera 

Suhfam. 1. Nectarininas. 

Genera :—-3/oAo, Loss. {Msrops^ Certhiat Gm. ; Gra- 
etda, Merr. ; Mdiphaga, Teram.). Dref)aniSt Tcmin. 
(Cf'rfhia, Gni. ; Mclithreptus, Vieill ; Vesiiaria^ Fleni.). 
Arnchnothcra^Temm. (Owwym, Horsf. ; Ger/Afa, Lath.). 
Necfarmia, 111. {Certhia, Linn.; Mellisugat \ iGiXh ; Gin- 
wf/m, Cuv, ; Bhyndace, Mcehr.). ’PtiloturuSt Sw. (Pro- 
w?<?rop5, Less. ; Vpupa,QmA^ Anthreptes, Sw. {Mellisuga, 
Vioill. ; Cinnyris, Sw.). Certhionyx^ Less. •(G^r/Aw, 
Cuv.). Dicceum, Cuv. {Certhia^ Gra.) 

Subfam. *2. Ctxrebinee. 

Certhiola, Sundev. {Purnarius, Steph. ; Nectarinia (111.), 
Lcjss. ; Certhia^ Linn.). Dacnis, Cuv. {Certhia^ Linn.). 
L'firirostnim, l..afr. and D’Orb. 

Upon the whole we lake the arrangement of Mr. Swain- 
son. The following cut is after his figures in the ClassiJI^ 
cation of Birds. 



nillM uf Citinyridn*. 

a. MdUhrepfes. b. Cinnyris. r. Anlhreplva. d. Nurlarinia, €. JOicemot. 

Family Charaett^r of Cinnyridca. — Wings with the 
outermost quills more or less shortened or graduated. Bill 
more less ouived, generally entire. Nostrils short, oval, 
memhraiiaceoiis, opening by a lateral slit. Feet moderate. 
Bill entire. (Sw.) 

Genera. 

McUlhrcjdes, Vioill. Bill long, sickle-shaped ; the sides 
ronsidciably compressed; the culmen elevated, and the 
lips entire. Nostrils very short, opening by a semicircular 
slit. Tongue long ; the tip only terminated by a bunch of 
short filamcats. Wings moderilte; the three first r^uills 



CSnnyct$ cbulyboia. I#e.s»er Oollaml Creeper, (Sw., Ztret. ///.) 


nearly equal. Feet robust, long. Lateral Iocs equal. 
Tarsiis almost twice us long us the hind toe. Pacific 
Islands. (Sw.) 

Example, MelUhreptes Pacificcu 

Cinnyris, Cwy. Bill long, slender; the lips very acute 
and enliru ; the margins m mutely denticulated ; base of 
the upper mandible folding over, and partly concealing that 
of the lower. Nostrils short, oval. Tongue rciractble, 
simply forked. First quill spurious, second shorter than 
the third. Tail even or rounded. India and Africa. (Sw.) 

Example, Cinnyris chalybeia. 

Dtfscrip/iow.— Golden green, with brown wings and tail, 
and narrow pectoral red band bordered above by aiiolher of 
steel blue; upper tail-covers blue. 

This, according to Mr. Swainson, is Certhia chalybeia^ 
Lin., Gmcl., Le Soui’inanga a collier, Vieill., and Collarrd 
creeper, I.,ath, 

Mr. Swainson remarks that another bird very nearly 
resembling this has been figuiod by Vaillant under the 
name of Le Sucrier d plastron rouge (*Ois. d’Afr.,’ pi. 300 '). 
but that J.iC Vaillant’s reasons fur separating them arc, lie 
thinks, sufficient, at least until more forcible ones ure 
adduced than mere conjecture. 

Anthreptes, Sw. Bill moderate, rather strong, slightly 
curved ; widening towards the base, which is much broader 
than it is high. Base of the under mandible thickened, 
and not partially covered by the upper. Wings, feet, and 
tail as in Cinnyris. (Sw.) 

Example, Anthreptes Javanica; Nectarinia Javanica, 
Horsf. 

Pescr/piion.— Glossy metallic purple above, olive yellow 
beneath; scapulars, rump, and rather broad lateral stiipe 
extending from the corner of the bill to the breast with u 
slight curvature, glossy violet; the throat chestnut; tail 
black. 

Mr. Swainson describes this bird as a Cinnyris in the 
* Zoological Illustmtions,’ and by the name Ikm'c adopted m 
his ^Classification of Birds.* Those changes however lea\c 
his declaration that it is not a Nectarinia (a genus confined 
to the New World) untouched. 



Aotbreptrs .'avanica. (Sw., Zoot, 2U.) 

Nectarinia, III. Bill in general shorter than the head, 
wide at the base, compressed from the nostrils. Tip of the 
upper mandible with a distinct notch; the margins entire. 
Wings long; the three first quills nearly equal. Lateral 
toes unequal. South America only. (Sw.) 

Example, Nectarinia cyanocephala. 

Description.’^ (M vHq .) — Changeable blue; throat, hack, 
tail, and wings Mack ; the quills edged with blue.— Female 
green ; head, clieoks, and scapulas l)luish ; throat grey. 
tSw.) 

This, according to Mr. Swainson, is (Male) MoiariUu 
Caynna, Linn., (Imel. ; Sylvia Cayana, Lath. ; R^pif Idcu 
de Cayenne f Brisa. ; Cayenne IVarhler, Lath. ; and Syhui 
Cayenetisis ccerulea, Briss, (Female) Motacilla ryann- 
cewiata, Gmel. ; Sylvia cyanocephula, Gmel. ; Sylvia riVi- 
dis, and Le Pepit verd, Briss. ; Blue-headed JFarbler, and 
Blue-headed Creeper f Lalli. 

Mr. Swainson states that the habits of this bird arc per« 
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ftsctiy tno same as tliose of the rest of the Vfectarxniiif. 'It 
is/ ho says, ' one of the commonest birds of Brazil, and 
appears spread over tlm whole extent of that country. It 
frequents the same trees as the humming-birds, hopping 
from flower to flower, and extracting the nectar from each ; 
but this is not done on the wing, because its formation is 
obviously different from the humming-birds, which, on the 
contrary, poise themselves in the air during feeding.’ 
This is the passage alluded to and quoted by Mr. Vigors 
(see p. 264). 

Mr. Swuinson remarks that tho young mates, as usual 
before moulting, have the colours of the female, and that 
the rich skv-blue of the male, in some lights, becomes 
greenish, and in others dark-blue. 



NectAiinia cyasoce)ihala. (Sw., ZwU 
I1l>per ; luiver, male. 


Dic^untt Cuv. Bill short, remarkably bVoed at the base, 
and suddenly compressed beyond; the tips en lira; tho mar- 
gins minutely denticulated; nostrils triangular. Wings, 
feet, and tail as in Nectarinia. Indian and Australian 
Islands. (8w.) 

The figure referred to by Cuvier, gives an incorrect notion 
of this genus [CREfipKft}, and there must be some mistake; 
hut the reader will find a' most elegant and characteristic 
drawing of Dintsum hirundinacewn in Mr. Gould’s grand 
work of the * Birds of Australia.* 

Mr. Gould states that the Sicallow Dicemm has neither 
the habits of the Bardalotos nor of the Hoiioy-eulers : it 
differs, he says, from the former in its quick, darling flight, 
and from the latter in its less prying, clinging, and creeping 
actions among the leaves, &c'. *When perched on a 
branch,’ continues Mr. Gould, * it sits more upright, and Is 
more swallow-like in its contour than either of the forms 
alluded to : the structure of its nest and the mode of its 
nidifleation are also very dissimilar. Its song is a very 
animated and long-continued strain, but is uttered so in- 
wardly that it is almost necessary to stand beneath the 
tree upon which the bird is perched before its notes can be 
heard. Its beautiful purse-like nest is composed of the 
white eotton-like substance found in the seed-vessels of 
many plants; and, among other trees, is sometimes appended 
on a small bfanch of a Casuarina or an Aaocid p€ndul<t» 
It was on the latter tree that 1 found a nest containing 
three or four youo|;: a second nest, with eggs, was 
given to me in Sydney. The ground^onv of the eggs is 
dull white, With very ninate spoto of brown scatteira over 


the surface ; they are nine lines lung, by five and a lialf 
lines broad. Tiic Male has the head, ail the upper surface, 
wings, and tail black ; lbroat« breast, and under tail-coverts 
scarlet; flanks dusky; abdomen white, with ti broad patch 
of black down the centre; iridesdurk-brown ; bill blackish- 
brown ; feet dark-brown, Tho Female is dull-black above, 
glossed with steeb blue on the wings and tail ; throat and 
centre of the abdomen buff; flanks light-brown; under 
tail-coverts a pale scarlet/ 

Xoca/ity.— The Australian bonlinont, generally. 

SUN- FISH, a fish so named on account of its almost 
circular form and shining surface. This most remarkable 
fislk belongs to the family Qymnodontidee^ and genus Ortha- 
goriscus. As in others of the family, the sun-fishes have 
the jaws provided with an ivory-like substance, divided in- 
ternally into laminse, which represent the teeth, those being 
united as it were into a solid mass. The opercula arc small, 
and the branchiostegous rays are five in number ; the body 
is compressed ; the pectoral fins are of moderate size ; llic 
dorsal and anal fins, both of which are long, are united with 
the caudal, and thus surround the hinder portion of the 
fish, which appears as if it had been truncated. The short 
sun- fish (Orthagarisene mola, Schneider) has been found on 
various paVts of the British coast ; when however ubserved 
in our seas, they hat^e gonerally, Mr. Yarrell remarks, ap- 
pearod as though dead or dying, and floating along on the 
stde, presenting the broad surface of the body to view. ' Dr. 
Neill says, of one that was brought to him, the fishermen 
irfformed him that, when they observed it, it was swimming 
along sideways, With its back fm frequently above walcr. It 
seemed to be a stupid, dull fish: it made little or no attempt 
to escape, but allowed one of the sailors to put his hands 
under it and lift, it fairly into the boat. Tlie sun-fibh has 
been generally mentioned as remarkable for ils phosplio- 
rcscence, but this speeimeu did not exhibit that plicnouienoii 
so distinctly os a haddock or a herring.’ 

This fish is said to feed on sca-wceds : its body, viewed 
sideways, presents nearly a circular figure; the jaws are 
slightly produced; the eye is rather small, and tiio pectoral 
fin is small and rounded. Occasionally this specie-^ attains 
the length of four feet, and weight of upwards of ihivc 
hundred pounds: the skin is very rough, and chiefly of a 
silvery colour. 

The oblong sun-fish {OrthagoriscuH ohlongus^ Schneider), 
usually found at the Cape of Good Hope, is said alao to 
have occurred on the British coast. Dr. Turton desoribps 
the body of the oblong sun-fish as being nearly three limes 
as long as it is deep. 

A third species of the present genus, of small size, is 
sometimes met with in the Atlantic : it is the Orthagoriscus 
epinosus of Bloch. 

SUN- FLOWER, the English name of a genua of plants 
called Hclianihus, from the sun, and dvVo^, a flower. 
Two reasons have been assigned for giving the plants of 
this genus this name: first, the resemblance of tlic large 
disk and ray of their flowers to the sun; and second, the 
tendency of these flowers^ in a stronger degree than in 
other'planis, to present their face to the sun. From this 
circuinslanctj the French iournesol, Italian girasolpt and 
English turnsol have been given. This is a genus consi.st- 
ing of very stately herbaceous plants, and containing up- 
wards of forty species, all of which are indigenous to Amc- 
lica. It belongs to the natural order Composilm, and has 
the following characters ; head composed of many flowers, 
tho flowers of the ray being ligulate and neuter, the flowers 
of the disk tubular and hermaphrodite ; involucre irregularly 
imbricated, the outer scitiOi foliaceous, tho inner ones scaly ; 
receptacle plane or covered with oblong acute 

scales ; tubetif the corolla of discoid flowers short, ^-toothed ; 
style appendiculated; frifit an achenlum compressed late- 
rally; pappus in the formiof two lanceolate acute decidu- 
ous scales. The leaves nro opposite, sometiides superiorly 
alteinatc, and eitW enltre or toothed, The whole plant is 
scabrous or villous^ 1^;fioWers are solitary, and of a yellow 
or orange colour. 

H.annuuet annual sUn-flower, is an herbaceous annual plant 
with thick rough stems from 6 to 20 feet in height; leaves 
alternate, petimate, nearly beart-shaped, crenulaled or don- 
•tated, rough ; the beads arc large, from one to two feet ii 
diameter, and compOs^ of a multitude of flowers uf a beauti- 
ful yellow colour, terminal, solitary, inclined, the disk verti- 
cal and oftenest facing the souilu This species is the largest 
of the genus : it is indigenous in Mexico and Peru ; it was 
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early introduced into Europe after the discovery of America* 
and hue sinoo been very generally cultivated in gardens, on 
account of its very large and handsome yellow flowers. The 
plant however in Europe never attains the height nor the 
flowers the size they do in their native soil and cfiinatc. The 
albumen of the seeds of tins plant conlains a large quantity of 
oil ; and it has been proposed to cultivate it for the sake of 
obtaining this oil, which is very palatable, and might be 
used for the table. For this purpose the Society of Arts 
some years ago offered a prize fbr Ibe raising a quantity of 
tho seed : some experiments were made, but they do not 
appear to have been followed up in this country. In France 
it has been cultivated in fields to some extent, and from the 
variety of uses to which the plant may be applied, it would 
seem to deserve further attention. The quantity of oil to 
bo obtained from the seeds varies : they dc not produce so 
much in this country as in the south of France, nor so macli 
there as in Spain and America. M. Henry found that 25 
pounds of iho acheiiia, when deprived of their pericarps, gave 
8 pounds of albumen, which yielded by expression, cold, 13 
ounces of a citron-coloured oil, and the same quantity hot 
yielded 1 0 ounces of oil slightly acid. In Spain the seeds 
are said to produce half their .weight of oil. (Pouchet, 
Traitc dc lioianiquo, tom. ii., p. 193.) The fruit of this 
plant lias been strongly recommended for feeding various 
I j lids of dumostic animals. Cows and oxen, horses, sheep, 
rabbits, and ))ouliry are all fond of it. For this pur- 
pose the fruit should be reduced to the slate of meal, 
and can eiilier be given dry or made into a cake. The 
calvo also that is left after expressing the oil may be used 
fur feeding animals. Small cage-birds, as canaries, finches, 
&c., are very fond of the seeds. When tornfied in the same 
niannor as the seeds of cuifoe, they make an agreeable 
drink, which may be used as a siibsiituto for that article. 
Tho liber of tho Imi k of the stem Is composed of a very 
tough woody tissue, which may be manuraotured into twine 
and cordage, and a very good paper may also be made from 
tlie same tissue. Thu pith of this plant is almost entirely 
coinpo&ed of the vegetable principle called medullin, and 
has been used in Rusmu for tho manufacture of moxas for 
medical purposos. All parts of the plant contain a consider- 
able (luaiiiily of nilve, and on this account when dried they 
form an oxccllent material for fuel, lii the garden it is 
a hand»ome ornament, opening its largo heads of tiowers 
in July and August, which are then a favourite resort of 
bee-. 

//. muliifiorm (many-flowered sun-flower) is not so high 
a plant as the last, nor are its flowers so large. It has viva- 
cious routs, which produco numerous herbaceous stems, 
wliicli :iio branched and rough; its leaves' are alternate, 
pi tiiiliite, dentated, the inferior ones are heart-shaped, the 
.superior oval and acuminate; the heads of flowers are 
numerous and not inclined. It is a native of Virginia. A 
variety of this .species is common in gardens, and is called 
double, but the apparent duubleness consists in the corollas 
of the disk, which are usually tubular, becoming ligulate. 
It coiiiinues in flower longer than the last, and is much 
cultivated in Paris, where, in tbe^utumn, it is the pride and 
glory of the parterre. It is easily propagated by dividing 
its roots in the spring or autumn. 

//. (the tuberous sun-flower, or Jerusalem arti- 

choke). This iktter name is a barbarous corruption of the 
Italian Giraaote, this species having been introducal into 
Phiropc at the Farnese garden at Rome, fi'om whence it was 
01 iginally distributed* The roots are composed of a number 
of oblong tubercles, very large and fleshy, reddish outside 
and while within, resembling a potato ; the stems are 
herbaceous and upright; the leaves are alternate and oppo- 
site, petiolate, oval, mugh; the beads of flowers are yellow 
and small compared with the. two precedingr ipeeies. It » a 
native of Brazil. In France it is also known by the name of 
Tomnambour ond Poire de t0rre. Aoisording to Braoonnot 
and Puyon, the tubers do not contain fecula«biiit avegot^ie 
principle called TnuUne^t Dahline. Ttieee tubers when 
cooked form a good substituto fojr potatoes, and by some are 
even preferred. Many animals eat them with avidity, and 
they are especially roconttnended (btf ebeep. Payen has suo^ 
ceedod in obtaining from them by forinontalion a liquor 
resembling beer, which might be died as a substitute for 
that beverage. This apeeies is not easily produced from 
seed in this country, but it may ho propagated by its roots, 
which will produce stems for many yean if allowed to re- 
main in the same place* It will grow in almost any soil, but 


the belter ihe soil is tho more vigorous and prodiiclive will 
be its growth. 

Some of the species secrete a resinous juice, whicli is 
found to exude from the various organs of the iihmt. This 
is most obser\'*!.ble in the //. thurjfert in which the resinous 
matter runs down the stem. This is sometimes observed lo 
occur in the flowers of H. annnw, Tho H. irtdicus of Liu- 
neeus and our gardens is probably only a variety of If, 
annutts, and is not a native of India, as its name would 
imply. This last Bpecie.4, according to Dr. Roylc, is cul- 
tivated by the natives of India for the purpose of obtaining 
oil from its seeds. 

6UNDA ISLANDS is a term of unknown origin, but 
senerally applied to the western ond larger portion of the 
Jfidian Archipelago. The sea which lies between the island 
of Java on the south and that of Borneo on the north was 
formerly generally known by the name of the Sunda 8ca, 
but at present it is very frequently called tlioJa\a Sea. 
Proporljr speaking, only the islands which enclose that sea 
were called tho Suiida Islands, and then the term w.is only 
applied to tho large i^lfinds of Java and Borneo, which lie 
sqpth and north of ir^ anil to those of »Sumatra and Celebes 
wnicli enclose it on tho west and east. These four islands 
are still generally called the Greater Sunda Islands; but as 
there was no general naoie for that phain of islands whieli 
extend from the eastern extremity of Java to tho coaFt of 
Now Guinea or Papua, the namd?of Sunda Islands was c-x- 
tended to them by geagtaphets* and they go now under the 
general name of tho l^esser Sunda Islands; so that under 
t^ term Sunda Islands the^whole of the liuliau Archipolugo 
ifrompiehended, with the exception of the Moluccas, iho 
Sooloo Archipelago, and the, ^.Philippines. The greater 
Sunda Islands [Bohneo, Gkl'xbxs, Java, and Sumatra], 
with their dependencies [Banca, Billeton, and Madura], 
are noticed under separate heads. 

SUNDA ISLANDS, LESSER* are. ^situated between 

and n" S. lat., and between IH"" and 135^ £. long. 
Although these islands were early visited by the Portuguese, 
who formed small settlements on mmo of them, and 
although the Dutch East India Company afterwards kept a 
small establishment on many of them, they were almost 
entirely unknown in Europe until lately. The Dutch Com- 
pany had no other object in occupying them than tho 
destruction of the cloves and nuUn^g-trees for the purpose 
of appropriating to themselves the exclusive commerco in 
the produce bf wse trees ; and accordingly they presented 
other Europeans from approaching these islands, and with- 
held all information respecting them. But since the aboli- 
tion of tho company, tho Dutch government lias taken into 
its own bands the government of its pos^^essions in the East 
Indies, and some Sfccounts of these inlands have been pub- 
lished in Holland. Some of them have also been recently 
visited by whaling-vessels, and since the formation of u 
British culony on thb north coast of Australia an active 
.iiitercourso has been established between Port Kssington 
and the eastern groups of the Lesser Bunda Islands ; and it 
is probable that these islands will acquire a greater value in 
tho oyesof Europeans, and in a short time we shall become 
better acquainted with them. 

The Lr^^er Sunda Islands consist of four large groups, 
which, from west to east, ore called tbo Timor Islands, ylio 
Sora watte Islands, tho Teniniber group, and tbo Aroo 
Islands. The term Lesser Sunda Islands is frequently ap- 
plied to the Timor Islands alone. 

The Tirfior group, so called from the largest of tho 
islands, extends from 11 4® to 127® 30' E. long., and com- 
preliends tho greater part of Iho islands and tho larger 
islands of tho whole chain. Between 1 14® and 119® it con- 
sists of three largo islands, Bally, l4ombok> and Bumbawa. 
which lie west and east of one another. But between 1 1 9*^ 
and 127® the blanda constitute a double row, of which the 
northern, lying between ft® and 9^ S. lat., comprehends 
Comodo, Flores, Solor and Adinara, Lombten, Pan tar, 
Ombay, and Welter. The southern row forms a curve 
towariis the south, advances nearly to 11^ S. lat., and con- 
sists of the islands of SumUa or B&adalwood, Savu, llotn, 
Simao, and Timor. The straits which separate these islands 
from one another are often navigated by vessels Ixiund to or 
from China, when they reach these seas in seasons during 
which- Iho navigation through Sunda Strait is either dan- 
gerous or tedious. ^ . i ■ 

Ltmbock Strait, whieh separates Bally from Lombock, is 
more than 40 miles long, and at tho southern extremity it 
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in divided into two channels by an island called Banditti 
Inland. At this part it is about 30 miles wide, but towards 
its northern extremity it narrows to about 12 miles. It is 
rarely navigated by vesscUcoming from the north, as a strong 
current generally sots through the strait from the south, 
and there are no soundings in the iniildlc of it. But as 
there are a few anchorage-places on each side of the strait 
where the current is weak, it is frequently used by vessels 
from the south. 

The Strait of Atlas, which extends between Lombock on 
the west and Sumbuwa on the east, is more than 50 miles 
long, and about 1*2’ miles wide on an average. b‘ut it narrows 
in some places to 7 miles. This strait is more used by ves- 
sels going to or returning from China through the seas 
lying cast of Borneo, than any other of the straits between 
the Lesser Sunda Islands, because the current is very mo- 
derate, never exceeding two knots per hour, and though 
there are no soundings m the middle of the strait, anchorage 
is generally found along the shores qf the islandij^f Lom- 
bock. 

The island of Sumbawa extends from west to oast about 
Ihit) miles, but its width varies between 50 and 20 mtbs; 
two laige bays, Sallee and Bima bays, enter deeply into the 
island from the north. The average width may he 40 
miles, which gives an area of 7200 miles, or about 800 
miles less than that of Wales. Along the southern shores 
of tliis large island oxtouds a mountain-range, which begins 
on the shores of the Strait of Allas and terminates on those i 
of Sapy Strait. Seen from the sc^ this chain seems to 
consist of two parallel ridges, r^isihg one above the qtbe^o 
a great elevation. About the middle of this chain, ffid 
opposite the Bay of Sallee, ,which cuts it nearly in two, is a 
deep depression in the range, which is not much above the 
sea-lcvel, and is covered with thick forests. The shores of 
this mountain-tract are high and steep. It is not known 
liow much of the island is covered by these mountains. The 
remainder of the island is generally hilly, but a few of the 
elevations rise considerably above the rest. The most re* 
inarkablo of them is Tumbora Peak, a volcano, whose 
eruption in 1815 is one of the roost terrible on record: the 
island suffered dreadfully ; whole towns and villages were 
destroyed by the ashes, of which a vast mass was thrown 
out, and which were carried as far as Surabbaya in Java, 
and to the islands of ^acassar and Amboy iia. Its eleva- 
tion above the sea, according to different estimates, is be- 
tween 6000 and 9000 feet. The low and level tracts occupy 
only a comparatively .^^mall part of the island, and they 
generally occur, at the innermost recesses of the bays along 
tlio Doribern coast, and along the Strait of Sapy. The Strait 
of Allas presents a highland rocky coast, wfiich however 
towards the north is lined by many luW rocky islands, be- 
tween which and the main body of Sumbawa the sea is 
deep enough for vessels of considerable size, but it is not 
much navigated, owing to its rocky bSttora. The soil of this 
island seems to be much inferior to tliat of Lombock or- 
Balli, but it does not differ in vegetable ^productions, except 
that in the forests, which cover- a consideirable part of its 
surface, there is a great number of teak-trees.^ In the 
vicinity of the sea however there are no largo trees, which 
is owing to the gveat consumption for ship-building. The 
adiraals are also the same as in Balli, but buifaloes are very 
numerous, wliicli are rather scarce iu Belli. The horses of 
this island, especially those of Bima, are the finest breed in 
the whole Archipelago, and are extensively exported. These 
ponies — for they are never more than thirteen hands high 
— possess strength, symmetry, and beauty, and bear some 
resemblance to the Arabic breed* Sumbawa seems to have 
minerals ; at least gold is collected in some of the small 
rivers. Pearls* are found in Sallee Bay. The island is 
divided into six petty states, Bimt^ Satigar, Tumbora, Pa- 
pekat, Sumbawa, and Dimpo, which are independent of 
each other, but united together by a defensive alliance. 
The Dutch have established a kind of authoi^ity iu the 
eastern districts ; but tbo western stateSi Sumbawa and 
Dimpo, are quite independent. Very little is known of the 
commerce of this country, except that some intercourse 
exists between Bima and Java, and that the trading boats 
from Coinrn and Celebes visit Uie port of Sumba.wo. These 
seem ,to he the, only places from which the produce of the 
i.'rland is exported. 

To the east of Sumbawa is the Strait qf Sapy, which 
on the other side’ is formed by the island of Comodo. This 
strait is about 40 miles long, and towards the southern en- 


trance, where tbo narrowest part of it occurs, about 12 
miles wide. It is considered safe for ships, and was for- 
merly much frequented, but it is not so convenient as Allas 
Strait, for the tides are rapid in the narrow part, where 
some rocky islands separate the strait into several small 
channels. There is however good anchorage in Sapy Bay. 
on the island of Sumbawa. Tiie northerii part is divided 
into two channels by the island of Gilibanta, which is of 
considerable size, anu has a peak near the centre. Near 
the northern entrance of Sapy Strait is the island of Goo- 
nong Apec, which is very high, and formed of a largo 
mountain with two summits, of which the souih-eastcrn is 
called the Lawa Peak, and is a volcano. The island of 
Comodo consists of a high rocky mass covered with \yood, 
and is nut further know'n. On the east of it is the Strait 
of Mangerye, which is not frequented on account of the 
numerous- rocky islands with which it is .studded, and 
which render the navigation intricate and dangerous. 

East of this strait is the island of Flores, so called by 
the Portuguese. [Flores.] 

< East of tho Strait of Flores are five islands of considerable 
extent f'Scbrao and Solor, already mentioned; and Lombleii, 
Pan tar, and Ornbay, each, comprehending an area of from 
300 to 400 square miles. All of these are vei y high and 
bold, especially the three last mentioned. A peak on Loin- 
blen is visible at the distance of 50 miles. On Pan tar are 
three summits^ the highest of which is an active volcano. 
The inhabitants of Sebrao are Christians, and connected 
with Larantuca and Delli. Solor is dcpciitlent on the 
Dutch of Coopnng, and sends to that place largo quantities 
of wax and fiAh-oil. The wax is obtained from the Hura- 
foros, who inhabit the most elevated part of the island, and 
the fish-oil from that species of whale which is called black- 
fish, and which is extremely abundant in tho sea buiwecii 
Solor and Sandalwood. It produces oil inferior only tu tho 
spermaceti. The inimbitantsof the coast are Mubammedans. 
The inhabitants of Lorablcn, Paiilar, and Onibay arc nu- 
merous, and mostly if not entirely belong to the IluraforaH : 
they avoid any com municii lion with foreigners, and (licse 
islands are very rarely visited by Europeans, and not fre- 
quently by Bugis, who obtain from them largo quaniiitcs 
of wax. Whalers sometimes are siqiplied from them with 
stock. The straits that divide tlie inlands are not safe, and 
are very rarely used. Alloo Strait, between Luiiiblen anti 
Pantar, though without soundings, is fiequenled by the* 
junks and vessels which sad from Cidcbes, or from 
to Timor. It is better than Punlar Strait between Pantar 
and Ombay, being wider and tbo land on each side not so 
high; consequently it is less liable to calms, sijualls, and 
irregular currents of wind and water. 

The island of Sandalwood, the native name for which is 
Suiuba, lies south of the Strait of Sapy and of the inland of 
Flores, being divided from the latter by a strait about 36 
miles wide. It extends from north west to south east about 
100 milti.s with an average width of 50 miles, which gives a 
surface exceeding 5000 ^uure miles. This island is not low, 
as is commonly supposed, but forms a table-land of con- 
siderahlo elevation; most parts of tho southern coast of 
which are visible at the distance of 30 miles. Its suiface 
however is duly undulating, except towards the west^wherc 
there is a peak, which can bo seen at tho distance of 60 
miles. Tlio inhabitants are Haraforas. but tho Dutch hud 
succeeded in forming a commercial establishment tlierc: 
they wore however expelled, because they cut dowm some 
sandal-wood trees, as the inhabitants have tho belief that for 
every tree of this kind which is cut down one of the natives 
loses his life. There is now no other communication be- 
tween this island and the rest of the world than by tho 
Bugts of Endd in Flores, who there to obtain large 
quantities of be^s'-waxand birds -nests. The coast of this 
island is gehetally steep and witfiout soundings. Anchorage 
is found only oti the north-east coast in Padewawy or 
Baring's Bay. 

Between Sandalwood and Tin^ aro the islands of S&wu 
and Hotti. Sawn is kboui 20 miles long from south-west to 
north-east, and on an average 10 miles wide : its area is 200 
square miles, or equal to Rutlandshire. It is hilly through- 
-put, and has.a stony soil, but in good seasons it is tolerably 
fertile. The supply of water is veiy scanty. The cultiva- 
tion of the aground is much neglected: it produces only 
stnall quantities of maize, millet, hachang, and sweet pota- 
toes, and sufficient coltou for hdme consumption. In dry 
seasons, when the crops fail, tho inhabitants derive sub- 
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aistcuco from iho sugar of Ihe lontar-trecs (Bo'rassus /label- 
li/armis). This bugav is also the only article of export, and 
is carried oft’ by l^e Bugis. Thoir domestic animals are 
thobo of the other islands. The wild animals are hogs and 
deer, but they are not numerous. The inhabitants, about 
5000 in number, have frizzled hair, and resomblo those of 
Timur. They arc governed by four chiefs, who acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Dutch, who have an interpreter 
here. The only advantage which the Dutch derive from this 
island is men for soldiers. 

BoUi extends from south-west to north-cast about 60 
milos, with an average width of 20 miles: its area is •‘bout 
1200 square mdes, or equal to that of Staffordshire. Ihc 
surface is a succession of low hills and narrow valleys; Iho 
soil is very stony, but productive. The rivers are few and 
small, and the supply of water generally scanty. Rice in 
’’ quantity, with Indian corn, millet, sweet potatoes, and 
kac hang are cultivated, but tho crops are only e<tual to the 
consumption of the inhabitants. In dry seasons they depend 
on Ihe sugar of the Ion tar- trees. Cotton is grown, but not 
enough for consumption ; some is imported from Celebes. 
The horses, or rather ponies, are better than those of Timor, 
but not equal to those of Sumbawa. Tho population is stated 
to exceed 50.000, or about 42 to a square mile. Thu inha- 
bitants have long lank hair, whilst nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding islands have frizzled hair. 
Tht'ir foaliirus are also much more prominent, and they bear 
a Htrongur rcsumhlancc to the natives of Hindustan than lo 
Ibosu of the Indian Archipelago. The language, though many 
words are the same as in the Timorese, presents such ma- 
fci lal diffuronccs that at prusunt the natives of the two islands 
do not uinlersiand uacli other. They are governed by 
eighloeii chiefs, who acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Dutch, ami an interpreter is stationed on the island. Some 
f Iho child’s profess Chiibtianily, hut the majority are pagans. 
Tiic tiadc IS almost entirely confined to the exchange of 
palm sugar with the Bugis for cotton ; of liorbes and buf- 
faloes with tho whalers and other ships for muskets and am- 
munition ; aiid of tlieir hoes*- wax with the inhabitants of 
Coopang fill’ such small articles of Knropean, China, and 
India tnaiuifaclui'c as they require. Thislubt trade amounts 
aiiniuillv to 4000 Spanish dollars. As the inhabitants arc 
good soldiers, tlie Dutch employ them ficituontly in then 
v\ a r.*, with the natives of Timor. 

The island of Timor m the largest of the Lesser Sunda 
Islands, being 300 miles long from south-west to north-east, 
and oil an average 45 miles wide. This gives an area ot 
13,500 square miles, or half the extent of Ireland. A chain 
of m.niiiiains runs through tho middle of the island from 
one exlrinnity to the other, and some of the summits alluin 
svivdi an elevation that Flinders compares them with the 
mouiilains of Teneriffe, Along the southern coast the land 
fi outing the sea is generally low or slightly elevated, but at 
a short distance there are hills which rise m gentle decli- 
vi lies tow aids the mountains. On the northern coast the 
land is uniformly high at a short distance inland, sloping 
down in many parts towards tho sea. Though the greater 
part. the island consists of ii succession of narrow valleys, 
and hills or mountains with steep sides, there are a fe\v largo 
plains, of which one of the largest is at the bottom of Coo- 
pang Bay, which is more than ten miles square. All the 
rivers are small, and descend so rapid a declivity, that none 
tif them arc navigable beyond the tidal point ; tliougU the 
tide is nine feet at the full and change, it seldom ascends 
ibove 400 yards from the mouths of the rivers, and only 
in Olio of them as much as two miles. The sod m many 
places is ferlile, but the greater part of the »jtorior has not 
1,0011 visited by Europeans. In the plain of Bow-Bow. near 
Coopang, the average crop of rice is upwards of seventy (old. 
The principal objects of agriculture arc maize rail a. 
pulse, sweet potatoes, and cotton. Rice is m pncial lo 
uuch cultivated, owing to the hilly nature of the country. 
Maize is the principal arltclo of food, but tho produce u no 
equal to the consumption, for except in very plentiiul sea- 
sons the inhabitants depend for subsistence during a part ot 
the year on the sugar of the loiUar-palra. In some parts oi 
the island a species of sago-palm is found, and useu as 
food. Small quantities of sugar-cane are raised, out noi 
for the purpose of making sugar. Cocoa-nut» and areca- 
palms are very scarce, but different kinds of frmt-uees 
common lo these islands abound, as oranges, jack-iruit, 
&c The domestic animals are horses, buffaloes, sheep, 
P. C., No. 1451). 


I goals, dogs, and cats. The wild animals arc buffaloes, 

1 deec, hogs, a species of large wild-cat, and one kind of 
monkey, all which are oaten by tho natives, except the 
monkeys and cats. Gold is found in suverul of ihe rivers, 
both ill lumps and in small particles, and some of the lumps 
weigh two onnees. But superstitious motives pi event tho 
natives from collecting it. Native copper is said to abound 
in the Pliilaran Mountains, which are situated near the 
centre of llic north-west side of the island. The natives are 
of a very dark colour, with frizzled bushy hair, but they re- 
semble the Papuas less than the natives of Ende. They aro 
below the middle size, and rather slight in figure. In the 
form of their face thev resemble the South-Sea Hlaiulers 
rather than any of the Malay tribes. Human sacrifices are 
mado on certain occasions, but in the vicinity of Loopang 
they have been put down by the authority of the Dutch 
governor. The island is diiided among many petty chiefs. 

It is supposed that they are either dci>endent on the Dutch 
or on the Portuguese. The whole southern coast is con- 
sidered to belong to tho Dutch, but as there arc no harbours 
the Dutch have formed no establishments, and their au- 
thority is only nominal. The eastern part of the north coast, 
as far west as Batoo-Ged6, is under the authority of the Por- 
tugueso. but west of that place the possessions of the two 
nations are completely mixed. 

Coopang is situated near the western extremity of the 
island, and is a largo bay. about 12 miles wide at the mouth, 
and upwards of 20 miles deep. It is formed by the island 
of Semao on the south-west and a piojecling point of limur 
on the north, and has excellent anchorage. In the easterly 
monsoon it is a safe harbour, but as it is open to the nmlh- 
west, ships cannot lie there when the monsoon blows from 
that qnarler. Then however they find shellcr either under 
a small island called Pulo Tekoos, on the noilli side of the 
bay. or in the strait which divides the island of Semao Irom 
the main body of Timor, tort Concordia, the principal .set- 
tlement of the Dutch, is situated on the south side of the 
hay. The trade of this phu*c is considerable, and is said to 
amount annually to ratlier more llian 1,200,000 Spanish 
dcdlars. The principal articles of export arc wax. sandal- 
wood. earlluoil, and cattle. The cattle go chieliy lo the 
islands of Mauritius and of Amboyna. The imports are 
coarse blue and while cotton- cloth, large-pattern rhinlze.-. 
and handkerchiefs, China silks, China ware. China um- 
brellas. muskets, gunpowder, iron, coarse British cullory, 
and lead. The Chinese and the Bugis visit this place. 

The Portugu(?sc have three settlements on the northern 
coast, Batoo-Oede, Dilli, and Manalatoo. Dilli is the prin- 
cipal sctllernoiil: the harbour is open to all winds troni 
west- imrih- west to cast-north-east, but is perfectly defended 
from the swell of the sea by a reef of rocks (dry in some 
parts at low-water), which extends across it, leaving only a 
liarrow passage at the north-west end, by which large ship;-; 
enter the harbour. The town is rather populous, but 
meanly built, and the small houses of which it consists arc 
scattered over a large tract. The commerce of this place 
seems not to be inferior to that of Coopang. The priiu-ip.il 
articles of export are slaves, wax, sandal-wood, benzoin, 
and ambergris, most of which are expuried to M.icno, 
except the slaves, which go to other Indian 

Aroh pelago, esp;jcially to Celebes. Tho imports are the 
^ime as at Coopang. with rather a greater proportion ol 

^ To Ihe^norlU of Timor is the island of Wetter , which is 
about G5 miles long, and 20 miles wide /// 


This gives an area of HUO square miles or a little more 
than tlic extent of Wiltshire. It is a high rocky mass, but 
much less elevated than Timor. The Dutch had formerly 
a small establishment on tho south coast at Saaw. But at 
present tho inhabilanls have no commcrctal intercoi i»o, 
except with those of Kisser, who fetch w ax, sandal-woo. . nee. 
nnJ maize and give in return colton-clolh.hnens, and iron. 
S Sue ummals are sheep, hogs, fowlj, and buffaloes 
Tlio bulk of tho population are Haraforas, but on the coast 

.i liC Wsc 

islands, which extend between Timor and Wdiu or 
west and Timorlaut on the east. 1 hough th ...i.pcrt 
nearly two centuries have had somecstablishnicn s o 
islank. thoy wMQ afcjr years ago so Idilo ‘iheijianQs 
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aie named, and none are dosciibed. Lately this group has 
been visited by K<*11V, and some British vessels iVom Essing- 
lon, whU'.h went tlicro lor provisions. 

The southern siries consists, besides several smaller 
islands, of which the greater number are uninhabited, of seven 
islands ofniiuderalc size, which, from west to eiust, are Kisser, 
Lettu, Moa, Labor, Locan, Serniallc or Sorawalli, and 
Baber or Baba. 

Kiaaer is about 18 miles in ciixuinfcronro, and the 
surlaco is hilly; many of tlio lulls Inive a rugged and 
irregular appearance. In tlie valleys, which Inuc a tor- 
tile soil, and on Iho sides of many of the lulls, nco is 
grown, with the sugar-cane, yams, sweet potatoes, tobacco, 
cotton, and many eiilinnry vegoiables, scaretdy an available 
spot being left uncultivated. contains between 7000 and 
8000 inhabitants more than 1700 of whom aio Christians of 
the Uuttdi Protestant creed; about 500 of them are de- 
scended from the Dutch, who formerly resided on the island. 
Two dialects are spoken, which differ so much, that indi- 
viduals aie often met with in the island who cannot under- 
stand one anotlier. The natives aro of the niahllc size and 
generally well made; iheir colour is dark brown ; the hair 
generally straight, but ofttm slightly cnihid : and the fea- 
Uirt’s are by no means so broad as those of tlui Malays; indeed 
m iny might pass for Europeans, if it were not fur the dark- 
nt>^s of their complexions. The descendants of (he Dutch 
arc often as fair as Europeans. Tliougli this island is well 
jnovided with domestic animals, ar% bulValoca, cattle, pigs, 
>heep, and fowls, a great number of these animals arc 
brought from the other islands, and liiere exchanged for 
cot ton- cloth, ammunition, glass, coarse cutlery, &c. The 
i .land is thoresoil of t rad e is from Celeb' Amboy na, and 
Banda, and llicrofme an emporium for toie...,/' g.' <• . to 
obtain wluch it is visited by the natives of the . is lo 
the caslwaid. The inhabitants have many trad mg boats, 
some of them 10 or 50 tons burden, with which, towards 
the end of the diy season, they \isit the other islands to dis- 
]io.vo of their foreign goods for the prodiK’o of the country. 
Tluj goods iriipoKed at Kisser are chielly cottons, iron, 
earl hen ware, mnsUots, gunpowder, spirits bras^-wirc, ent- 
leiy, and heads; the exports are tortoise-shell, beos'-wax, 
iKv, cotton, native cloths, tobacco, sandal-wood, maize, and 
live slock of all dc'icnptions. The women manufacture 
cou dderahle (|uautities of cloth from tfic cotton prodn<*ed on 
the island, the greater portion of which is disposed of lo the 
pcojile of the neighhounng islands. The yarn is dyed 
hefore the cloth is riianulacturcd. The euU'-t of the island is 
st«:*ep and rocky, but there are many small inlets fur boats. 
At the woslei n oxtreiinty, ami on the south-eastern coast, 
there IS anchorage for larger vo«isels. 

Lfdtu, which lies farther cast, and is huger than Kisser, 
is suiTtmndod by reefs at the distance of about lialf a mile. 
The inlenur is iiiouniamous, but surrounded by a lower 
tiact, whicdi at a short (hit a nee fioin the chores vises into 
hills, on which the villages are budt. In productions it does 
not differ from Kisser, hut it is much less populous, and not 
so well cultivated. Many of the inhabitants have been con- 
vened to the Proleistaiii creed by the Dutch. Moa is per- 
haps twice as large as Kisser. It has good anclioragc on 
the east hide. The surtace is level, except that there is a 
high mountain, called Kaiban, at its north-eastern end. 
Tins peak lescmbles that of Teneritfe, but is not so high, 
Caltivaiiuii la very limited, the greatest part of tho island 
being u^-cd as pasture for buffaloes, cattle, sheep, goals, and 
pigs. Thero are no horses on tins island, nor on any other 
east of Timor. Many of the inhabitants have embraced 
Christianity. Moa is the last island on which the Christian 
religion has made any progress : most of those who have 
become Clnisiiatis have learned to read and wiitc. Lakor 
consists of coral rocks, is low and level, and only covered 
with a thin layer of earth. It contains no large trees, ex- 
cept cotioa-nui palms, and nearly the whole island is covered 
with low bushes. There is no fresh water, and tho inha- 
bitants use rain-water, which is collected in tanks. Culti- 
vation is very limited; only small qnanlitiesof maize, yams, 
and sweet potatoes are grown. Many hogs and sheep are 
kept, and also a few buffaloes. The population is small. 
KoliF found only two Christians among them. Locan is 
surrounded by submarine reefs ; there are several .small 
islands on the reefs, which aio uninhabited, but cultivated. 
Locan itself consists of an elevated mountain, which is 
visible to a groat distance^ and the island is only inhabited 


at the north-eastern base of the mountain, vviicrc it is covciLti 
with extensive plantations of cocoa-nut and sago-ticc.'». 
Goats and hogs are plentiful, and exported. But tlie tiiuaL 
important productions are trepang and loitoi.-,o shoUs. 
Locan U the nio.st western of the Lesser Sutida LUinds, 
where that kind of holothuria from which the irepang is 
obtained is found abundantly and of cxcelhmt (lualiiy. The 
trepang-banks are near the reefs wbicli surround the islands. 
All these articles aro exported to Banda, Amboyiui, and (h*- 
Icbes. whence several vessels annually visit this island. They 
give in lelurn for the above-mentioned articles cotlon- 
clutli, cutlery, gongs, and some other Cluncso nianufacliires. 
Scraivattu or, as Kolft’calls it, Seriuulle, is not visited by Eu- 
ropeans, because no anchorage is found near il. It consists 
of one rnas.s of rocks, running east and west, and rising ab- 
ruptly out of tho sea. It is said not to be well inliabilcd : it 
produces rice, maize, yams, ike., which, with some domestic 
animals, are brought to Locan for coarse cloth and a few 
other articles. Tlio most eastern of the soulbeni row of the 
Scrawatli islands is Jkikber, or, as Earl calls it, Babvi. It is 
nearly 30 miles long, with an average width of 10 miles. 
The surface i.s raounliiinous. It has good anchorage at the 
western extremity, near the village of Tupa. The interior 
of tho island is uninhabited, and also the nortliein side. 
All the villages arc in the west and soulli-Ciist districts. As 
articles of cultivation, maize, yams, and cocoa-nut trees lire 
mentioned. The domestic animals found in tho oilier 
islamls arc plentiful here, and in the uncnltiNated pails 
there are wild hogs and goats, and many kinds of bnd.s. This 
island is not much visited. Only once or tuice anmuilly 
a coasting vessel from Banda comes to fetch the produce, of 
the island, especially animals, and brings in exchange 
coarse collun-clolb and a few other articles. 

The noiihern series of the SciaMalti Islands contains, 
besides a few smaller ihlands, four larger islands Boui.i, 
Dainraa, Nila, and Seroa. The three last luentiuiu’il von- 
lam active \olcarioos, wbicb constitute the connecting link 
between the volcanoes of the Sunda Islands ami ibu.-'O of the 
Malaccas. RnmaU about 2 1 mile.3 in ciiciuiifeicin i-, ami 
ha.s an anchorage on the south and another on the north' 
west coast. Tho surface is a succession of hillf, ami valleys. 
The isUiml is cohered with tiers, except on the south 
which alone is inhabited and cultivat«;d. The inhahilant-. 
have made more progic.ss in civilization tinn those of the 
other i.sknids, except Kissei*. Many of them can read aii l 
wiiie, and are Christians. The articles of export me wax. 
sandal-wood, edible birds’-nests, and great quaiihiiis of 
tortoise-shell, as the small neighbouring islands aro the 
resort of numerous turtles. iMmmu is monntamons, hut 
not very high, except the Peak of Damma, near the north- 
east coast, which always emits smoke : at its base lliero arc 
liot-springs. It is not very feitile, and the inhahitauts li\e 
mainly on the prodneo of their cocoa-nut and .''ago planta- 
tions, cnltivaliiig only a lilllc maize, yarns, and sweet pota- 
toes. Game IS very abundant, e.qjeciidly wild hogs and 
many kinds of biids. A few of the inhabitants are Ghn. 5 - 
(lans, Nihi is a round mass of rooks risiiig with a steep 
ascent from a deep se:i. Thero i.s a volcano on the cast side, 
and on the north side an anchorage for small vossels. Its 
productions for exportation arc hogs, fowls, and cocoa-iuits, 
which are brought to Banda by the islandens themselves. 
Sirna, called Serra by Kolft*, is likewise a mass of volcanic 
rocks: in HPJ'l there was a tcirihlc eruption, in which a pait 
of the mountain subsided, and a lake was fanned filled with 
burning matter. The population is small. 

The Tenimbcr hlaitds arc situated between 0“ 3f/ ami 
8“ 20' S. lut., and 131® and 132® 20' K. long., and consist of 
one large island, Timorlaul, and tbreo of moderate size, 
Cerra, Larral, and Vordate, and a great number of smaller 
islands, with which tho seas along the iiorlh-we&t coast of 
Timorlaut are dotted. The channels by which these 
islands are divided from one another are only wido enough 
for small prahns : they contain numerous trepang-banks. 
The Argcr of the Tenimbcr Islands have only lately begun 
to bo known. Timorlaut extends nearly UO miles from 
south to north, and is 10 miles wido in the luoadcsc pari. 
We know nothing of it, except that the surface is rather 
undulating tliaii hilly, and that it is surrounded cither by 
reefs or by mud-banks, which extend to a considerable dis- 
tance from tho shores and render access impossible for large 
vessels. The natives are very unfriendly to strangers, and 
tho crevrs of some European vessels who have been ihvau- 
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tious have been killed and the vessels destroyed. Cetra, 
which lies west of Timorlaut, is very populous. The in- 
luihitaiits arc the traders of this group of islands, and export 
tln ir cattle, wbi<*h however only seem to he found luTiuior- 
l.iiit, and other domestic anunals, and also tortoise-shell anil 
t repang to IJanda. Lnrrat, a considerable island, to tho 
north of Timorlaut, resembles it in surface. l^orda/r, 
iioiLh-east of Lariat, contains lofty hills, and is doscriberl as 
very fertile, and rich in all tlie products of these islands, 
except cattle. It is very populous. Sago tiocs and cocoa- 
luil trees are abundant. 

The inhahilaiU.'i of tho Toiiimber Islands differ materially 
from tho>e of the other groups. Tliey are well made, .* 111(1 
tlieir corn])le\ion is not so dark. In their features thev 
have so little of the chara<jleri^tics of the other nations which 
iiiliabit the Itulian Ai chipelago, that the>, like the inhabit- 
ants of llotti, might be taken for Europeans, if their com- 
plexion was lighter. The} have also attained a consider- 
a’lle degree of ciivilixalion, which may he inferred from their 
dwellings winch are from ‘20 to oO foot long and from liJ 
to la feet wi<le, and divided into several rooms. They have 
vessels, about oOfeet long and from lu to 12 fiot vvid(‘, which 
a.e constructed with great skill, though without^ any iron. 
They pay c'lso great attention to the ciiUivation of the 
ground. 

Tlie most easicrii group nf the Le-jsm* Suiula l>lands aio 
tlie Jm;o h/if/ith', which are ktilnatcd between 5*' ‘20' and 7'^ 
S. l it and helweeii and :\y K. long. WIkmi the account 
I'f the e Islands in vol. li., p. .397, vvas pnnt<‘d, our inforina> 
lieu was not derived from an c}e-witness, hut since that 
time tho voyages of Kolff have heeii published, which con- 
tain niiudi mforniiition rcspecUng iheui. According lo his 
111 ip, tins gioup consists of one largo island, called Kobrore, 
which Is 70 iinios long and ahoiU .'30 mil(»s wide on on aver- 
and two oilier coiisiderablo islands. Traiinu and Mykor, 

iii'di 111' wcftt of Kobrore, and aie divided from it by a 
na.i A\ strait. To the north of Kaiu'ore and Mykor are 
ejglil or ten islands of inoderalo size, of vvlncli Jf autnicr, 
1 1 vV'//;, and WtHf/i/'r aie the moai remarkable. All tliC'O 
i L'iids arc luodeialely elevated, and ihey have a slightly 
midulaliiig surface: Kollf thinks that tho ba.so of i|i<*se 

lands js isolated locks, and that iho intervals beivveeii 
till in h.*\e hi'cii filled up by polypiaiia. The channels 
which divide iIk'sc islands from oiu) umoIIku* are narrow, 
and tl v' lu! s in them are very irregular. Tiie island.^ are 
:u)t, licii in productions. Cultivation i.s limitod to tho plant- 
in'; • 1 igi) trees and the raising of vams. Rice is impelled 
!‘i«/in ]3anda. Of domestic animals there aie only hogs, 
goals, and fowls. Wild hogs are very numerous. The hml 
of p iiadisfj IS found only lieio and on Papua, and the le.it her.s 
aio ;iii article of export. The priinupal nrticle.s of export 
however are drawn from the sea, of which Irepang is the 
most, imporianl. Tlie Irepang-h.inks are mostly situated lo 
the east and south of the islands, and :iie very extensive, 
'riu-re is also an export of mot her'<d' pearl shells and of lor- 
toi e- shells. The imports are coor.se eoitoii-clolh of different 
« "li)ur.s eourso eutlery, tliiii and thick copper-wne, eoarse 
China, ariacU, anis-spirits, gongs or Chinese drums, very 
small red corals, and some oilier minor articles. Only the 
bmaller islands, which form the northern part of the group, 
are visited by country vesseds from Celebes, Amboyna, and 
llanda : sometimes a large vessel from Sooiubhaya in .Java 
arrive^. The inhahilanls of tliese islands go lo the southern 
and ea-itern islands in their own boal.s vvheie they buy 
trep.ing and other articles. The nuniher of foreign vessels 
visiting the i.->lands amounts, according lo K(dff, annually lo 
about thirty, and they all go loDobo, a port on tho ibland ol 
Wainmer. Above two centuries ago the Dutch formed a 
commercial Cftlabli.^hrnent on the island, and had fur some 
time a military post. Put though the trade w’as at first very 
lucrative, it soon yielded little profit, probably because the 
market was overstocked with those articles vvhich were in 
request among iho people; and tho Dutch company jiban- 
dolled the islands entirely. During ihcii* stay, the Dutch 
had introduced Christianity, which still maintains its ground 
in the Ul:ind.s of Mykor, Wammor, and Wockan, whilst tho 
inhabiUints ofWadyier have embraced the Mohammedan 
creed, which has extended thus fur south ffom the Moluccas, 
but the number of Mohammedans is small. There are no 
clergymen on the islands, but there aro a few sohoohnaslers, 
na»ivo.s of Amboyna, who instruct the youths, read soino 
pails of the bible and .sing hymns with tho congregation, 
which meet in small churches built by the Duiclu The 


majority of tho inhabitants howovor arc heathens, and it is 
even pretended that they have no religion. The} seuiu how- 
ever very much inclined to hucouie Christian^, but luiherlo 
no m:s!»ionaiiu.-» Ikivo hc(Mi sent to I hem. The licailu'ns .ne 
llaraforas, according to KoVlV, and quite differeiii Irom iho 
Christian anil Mohamuuulan inhahitanis, as lo whom ho 
does not stale if limy belong to tlie pure Malay race «»r n 

hi) Lesser Siinda LlareL are cvn'iiMiih, 
inhabited by two, if not three, different rat es of men. 'J'Iium- 
vvhich he west ofSupy Sirailseem to bo imtuely p. vipkd In 
the Malay race ; but farther vvc'-t the gic.U hulk of ilu; popu- 
lation has features materially differeiii from iho Malav. .is i . 
proved by llieir darker C(»Ionr, thrir fnz/Jed lunr, ;ind the 
lorin of their limbs. ll is said that in lhe>o i-.l;in(Is iho 
Alalay.s are mixed with Jlaraforiis or Au*'liiili;in negroc-.. 
J>iit the inteimairiage belvveoii these two jaces seeni'. 
to bo doubtful, viboti tlie peculi.ir chaincler of llio mi’ 
tiyes of Cooksland or New Soutli Wales, and of Van 
piemen’s Land, is considered. From the laid mcounis 
it appears that ihe inhahiiants of the non horn coast of 
Australia, though they differ little in hlalino and fca- 
lure.s from those of the southern parts, are of a different 
character, and much superior in iiilellcctii.il jiowors, and 
that a few of them have been conveitcd to Molrainmc- 
daiiism. Information (»u this point will probably be col- 
Icc'led at the new colony at Port Kssingloii, when we 
shall 1)0 able lo doeido whether a mixture of the two lacos 
has taken place in these islands. The llarafoias who 
inhabit iho Arroo Islands arc certainly much more advanced 
in civilization than the natives of tho soulhein coasts of 
Australia. In the interior of the larger of the Lesser Simda 
Islands, as Timor and Welter, a laco of Ifarafoi.'is how- 
ever seem.s to e.xist, who m their intercom with foicigneis 
exluhil more the character of the Southern Australian than 
tlial of the inlKihilanl.s (»f tho Arroo islands. JVn-liap'. a 
third raeo of men is found on the Tcnnnher Islands and on 
Rolti, for the inliabiianls aio descnbed as exhibiiing little 
or nothing of those features vvhieli distinguish the Malay 
race, and as ro.sembhng more the Europeans than any other 
people of Southern Asia. They scorn abo lo speak a differ- 
ent language. 

(Stavoimus's Voyof^m to ihn Kustt Jnflir\' ; ITor.shurgh's 
Jj/diti Din^ctonj; History of Jnva i Crawfunl's 

History if Indian Archiprla^o ; Moor’s jVo//c."s o/’ ///■* 
Indian Arch iprJa^n, Singapore, 18.'37; Kollfs Itcizc. door* 
den IVcini^ brkenden Zuidlijkcn Molnk^chen Archipoi : 
Earl s account of Kisser, m Land, (ico}ir, Jonrn.y vol. x.) 

SUN DA, THE STRAIT OF, is llie most iVeqiieiilcd 
thoronghfiire between the Indian Oeean and the China Sea, 
and IS generally navigated by vessels wlueli proceeil froin 
the Atlantic to tho islands of the Indian Archipelago and 
the eastern countries of Asia. It extends between 5^ -lO' 
and O'" .)0' N. lab, and between 104'" .Oj' and lOG® E. long, 
from S')Utli-wes»t to north-east. Its northern slioies are 
formed by the southern coast of Suiiiaira, and its .south- 
eastern by the western parts of Java. Its length, ineasuied 
along a line drawn through tho middle of the strait, t.s about 
f)8niile>; but along Ihe coast of Sumatra, not jji<‘luding 
the wide and deep bays by vvhich this part of the island is 
inter.secled, it is above "It mile.s ; and along tho coast of .lava, 
niea.sured along the ]Uojecling headlaiuls, it is about 
miles. Tlie sLait is wide towards the Indian Ocean, hut 
fttlhor nanow where it opens into the Java Sea. Tho two 
headlands which form il.s vvostern entrance. Flat Point in 
Sumatra, and First Point in Java, are nearly a5 miles from 
each other, and the two islands preserve in general this di - 
tiince for nearly 50 miles proceeding oa.sivvard; but towaji! ; 
tho eastern extremity of the stiait the peninsula of Raja 
Rassa projects southward from the main body of Suinnlia, 
and approaches the iiorlh-vvesterii coast of Java within r' 
mile.'^. This constitutes the widtii of the eastern porlion of 
the strait for somewhat more than ‘2fi miles. A row of 
islainks, four in number, lic.s across tho strait in an oblique 
direction between First Point in Java and the pciiiuMiia 
of Rdja Rassa, and divide it into live straits. The lurgo'st, 
called Prince’s Island, or Pulo PonUingh, is divided irom 
First Point by a strait about 4 miles wide, called Prince’s 
Strait, or the Rchoutlen (Safe X^as-sage), which was formorly 
used, and recommended as the best passage both to outer 
aiul depart from the strait; but, although il is slill vised by 
many ships, tho preference is now generally given to the 
Croat Channel, between Prince’s Island and Crockatoa, or 
lo that between tho latter and Tamarind Ibland. Priuce’i 
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Island has tho form of a horse-shoe : it extends north and 
M)iJth 10 miles, and about IS miles east and west along the 
northern side. Towards Ihe west the island is level and 
low, but towards the cast it is hilly: two of the lulls near 
the eastern shore rise to a considerable elevation, and servo 
as beacons. Nearly the whole island is covered with trees, 
and 13 only inhahited by some fisbennen. The Great Chan- 
nel, between Prince’s Island and Crockatoa, is about 20 
miles wide; and although without soundings or anohorage. 
It is much frequented, being the widest passage of the strait, 
and remarkably free from danger. The island of Crockatoa, 
extending north-north-west and Koiilh-soutb-east about fior 
7 miles, and 4 or 5 in breadth, rises with a steep ascent on 
all .sides, and has a peak at its southern extremity, which 
rises to a great elevation, so as to be cousideved the Fair- 
way Mark in enlonng the Strait of Sunda from the west- 
waid. It docs not appear to be inhabited. The channel 
between Crockatoa and Tamarind Island is about 10 miles 
wide ; and as it lias regular soundings from 18 to 28 fathoms 
fniud), where ‘^hips can occasionally anchor, it is often pre- 
ferred to the Great Chariiiel, parTicuUiily by ships working 
«)Ml airaiiist the westerly monsoon. Tamarind Island, or 
Pulo Bessy, is nearly as large as Crockatoa, and also contains 
a high peak rescnibling a sugar-loaf. The channel between 
T.imarind Island and Pulo Sebooko is only three miles wide ; 
and though free fioni danger, it is not much frequented. 
Pul) Sebooko is somewhat less than Tainaiind Island ; but 
also liigli, and covered with wood. Tlio <*hannel between 
tliw Ireland and Raja Basf.a Road is about 8 miles wide, and 
is IroipiiMitly navigated by vessels returning fiom China, as 
it ollbrs a more speedy voyage dvuing the novih- western 
inonso<Ti, and as Raja Bassa Road is an excellent place For 
procuring good wutiT and ]irovisions. 

Nearly in the centre of the eastern and more narrow por- 
tion of the strait is the island called Tbwart-thc-Wuy, which 
is more tlinn four miles long from south to north, and mo- 
del. ttely elovatod, l)ut surrounded by a sea inconveniently 
deep for anclioiing. The clianiiel between I hi.s island and 
SiiMiatra, railed Zulplien Clianiud, i>% much frequented in 
the north-west monsoon by ships from the China Sea bound 
^\(Js^^\ar<l. At other seasons the preference is given to the 
•■mithern channel, between Thwait-the-Way and the coast 
of .I:i\a, winch is called Bantam Channel. Both passages 
aie free from any danger, except near the shores of Java 
and Sumatra, where there arc some islands and rocky shoals. 
®'rhe tide.s in this narrow part of Sunda Strait seem to be 
gieatly influenced by the winds, and frequently resemble 
cnireiifs more than regular tides. The strongest eurrent 
occurs in Zulphen C/hanncl, in February and March, when it 
runs fioin 4 to 4^ miles an lioiir to the west-south- west, and 
requires great caution on the part of tho navigator, especially 
ill the vicinity of Hog Point, the most southern cape of Raja 
Biissa peninsula. At olln*r times it runs about 3 mites an 
hour, more oi less, lu Bantam Channel, and near tho island 
of Tliwart-thc-Way. its velocity vanes between 2 and 
miles an hour; but near the coast of Java, only from 1 to 
2 iriiiGS. The ebb-tide generally lasts fourteen houis, and 
is strong ; whilst the llood-tide, which sets to the north-cast, 
is inodtM'atc, except during the strength of tho north-east 
monsoon. 

Though this strait is the maritime high-road which con- 
nects the most populous and civilised countries of the globe, 
there is no town on its shores, not even a large village, 
though there are .several places wliich utford safe and con- 
veuuMit ancboriige. Tho most important and most fre- 
quented are Raja Bassa Road, on the eastern side of Lam- 
pong Bay III Sumatra, and Anger and Mewen Bay in Java. 

(Siavoi inus’s Voyages Ui the East Indies ; and Ilorshurgh’s 
India Directory.) 

SUNDAY, the first day of tho week. [Week.] Bo- 
.sides the name of ‘ Sunday' {dies solis)^ it was called by the 
early Christiana ‘the Lord's day* {t) rifAtpa ij KvptaKrft dies 
dominicus, or simply Kvpiaic^, dominica) from its being the 
day on which the resurrection of Christ took place ; and it 
was kept sacred in commemoration of that event. [Sab- 
nATti ] The mode of keeping it appears to have varied with 
the circumstances of the Christians. In the first ages it is 
very improbable that they abstained entirely from worldly 
bu3ine>s, as the time of many of them was not at their own 
command. They seem however, as far as it was practicable, 
1o have devoted the day to religious worship. For this pur- 
pose they were accustomed to assemble before daybreak ; and 


w'o may infer from passages in the Ads, Epistles, and in 
Pliny's celebrated Letter to Trajan, that singing hymns, 
reading the Scriptures, prayer, preaching, and the celLdira- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, formed parts of these services. 

We have a few notices of the mode of keeping the Sun- 
day during the first three centuries. As early as the end 
of the second century, abstirienoo from worldly business 
seems to have been customary. (Tortullian, De Oral., c. 
23.) It w'as accounted a day of rejoicing, a feast and not a 
fast, and to fast upon this day was deemed unlawful. Upon 
it the Christians prayed standing, instead of kneeling, to 
intimate the elevation of their hopes through their Lord's 
resurrection. The public worship of the Christians on the 
Sunday in tho fust two centuries is described by Justin 
Martyr {Apolng.), whoso account is particularly interesting, 
and by Tcrtullian (Apotog., c. 30 ; compare Euseb., Hist 
Ecc., iii. 3, and iv. 23.) 

As soon as the Chri.stian religion came to be recognised by 
the stale, laws were enacted for the observance of the Sun- 
day ; Constantine (in 321) ordered the .suspension of all pro- 
ceedings in the courts of law, except the nianuinissioii of 
slaves, and of all other business except agricultural labour, 
which was allowed in cases of necessity {Cod, Justin., iii., lit. 
12, J 2, 3^ Cod Thcftdos., viii., lit. b, f 1, 3); and, as Euse- 
bius tells us {Vit. Co7ist., iv., IS, 19, 20) be forbade all mili- 
tary exercises on Sunday. The laws of Conslantinc were 
repeated by subsc*qucnt emperors, with additions, of which 
one of the most important is that of Theodot^ius II. (in 426), 
by which the uames and theatrical exhibitions were forbid- 
den on Sunday. {Cnd.Thcodos., xv., til. 7, J 1, 5.) The most 
strict of these laws is that of Leo and Anthemius. (400, f W. 
Justin., iii., lit. 12, f 8.) It should bo observed that the provi- 
sions of most of these laws e.vtend to all the principal sacred 
days observed by the Church. 

In all Christian communities the Sunday has been ob- 
served with more or less strictness, the degrce.s of wliu-h 
seem to depend on tlirec iliflerent ^iews which aie held 
respecting its oharneter. Some regaid all the proM.sions 
of the fourth conirnaiidnieiit as cxteiidiiig to it, udiuitimg 
however an exception in the case of ' works of necessity and 
mercy ;* others agree with these in abstaining from worldly 
business and amusements, because they tliink that only 
thus can the mind be fitted for the religious services vvliicli 
arc observed on this day; while others, viewing it as a day 
of rejoicing, a Chri.stian festival, devote a part of the <lay 
to religious worship, and the remainder to recreation. To 
these views ouglil to be added a fourth, which, though never 
adopted, we believe, by any chureh, has been the opinion of 
many eminent theologians, namely, that there is no divine 
authority for iiiakitig a distinction belw'con Sunda\ and 
other days. The discussion of tlii.s ([ucstion has been re- 
ferred to under Svbhatii. 

(Mosheim's Kcclss. Hist., cent, i., ^^t. ii., c. 4 ; cent, ii., pt. 
ii., c. 4 ; cent, iv., pt. ii., c, 4; Neander s Geschichte, i., p. 6 13 ; 
ii., p. C40.) 

SUNDiVY, the first day of the w’cek. a day kept holy by 
Christians. The common law is silent as to the observance 
of Sunday, and it seems once to have been the practice not 
only to exercise worldly callings on that day, but also espe- 
cially to devote some part of it at least to sports and pas- 
times, such as now prevail in Continental count rie.s, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. This practice continued 
till some time after the Reformation. Plays are said to 
liavc been performed on Sundays at tho court of Elizabeth, 
and even of Charles I. The first restriction that appears 
among the printed statuto.s is by the 27 Hcii. VI., c. 6, 
which enacts that all fairs and markets hold on Sundays 
shall cease (the four Sundays in harvest excepted), on pain 
of tho forfeiture of the goods exposed for sale. Imme- 
diately after the Reformation in England the legislature 
regulated the observance of Sunday. The first statute rela- 
tive to the subject, the 5 and 6 Ed. VI., c. 3, recites that 
there is not any certain time, or definite number of days, 
preseribed in scripture to be kept as holy-da) s, but tho ap- 
pointment of them is left to the church, to be assigned in 
every country by the discretion of the rulers and tho minis- 
ters tliereof, (It is said to have been debated at Geneva 
whether the Reformed, for the purpose of estranging ihera- 
selvoa more completely from the Romish church, should 
not adopt Thursday as the Christian Sabbath.) The sta- 
tute proceeds to enact that certain days mentioned, such as 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, &c., and all Sundays in tho 
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year, shall ho kept holy-days ; but it provides that in harvest, 
or any other time when necessity shall require, any kind of 
work may be done upon those days. No penalty is attached 
to the infringement of this act. It is said to have been 
drawn up under the inspection of Cranmer. By the I Eliz., 
c. 2, all persons having no lawful or reasonable excuse to 
be absent, are to resort to their accustomed parish church 
or chapel on Sundays, or to forfeit twelve i>ence, which was 
rocovciahle before justices. Tlie party so offending is also 
made amenable to ecclesiastical censure, but is only lialdo 
to one punishment, ho it ecclesiastical or civil. Soon after 
tliis lime the Puritans and other strict religionists attained 
political intiuence. Heylin, in his answer to Burton (1636), 
sa\s that t heir speculations about Sunday w'erc first broached 
about forty years before, and that in none of the fathers, nor 
the early authorities of the church, can anything of the kind 
he found. They appear to have entertained a greater pre- 
dilection for the history and economy of the Jews, as con- 
tained in the Old Testament, than had hitherto been ex- 
hibited in the Christian world. Borrowing its phraseology, 
they styled and considered themselves God's people, while 
they bestowed upon their enemies the title of Egyptians and 
Amalekites. At the same time they began to style Sunday, 
a term which they thought profane, as derived from Saxon 
idolatry, the * Sabbath,’ or *Tlic Lord’s Day,* names which 
are not used in the statutes previous to tliat period. In 
accordance with tins mode of thinking, they seem to have 
been of opinion that the Christian Sunday ought to he ob- 
served in the same manner as the Jewish Sabbath. It was 
with a view to counteraot such opinions, that, in 1618, 
.lames 1. wrote his ' Hook of Sports,’ in which ho declares 
that dancing, archery, leaping, vaulting. May-games. Whit- 
snn-alcs (‘ ales,’ Warton says, means * festivals’), and morris- 
dances were lawful, and that no such honest mirth or recrea- 
tion slioubl bo forbidden to his subjects on Sundays after 
evening service, lie says the prohihitioii of them led to 
fillhy tippling and dinnkennoss. Before his time the prac- 
tice of ai<’ber} on ludy-days had boon enjoined by various 
acts of parliauienl ; and butts uerc directed to be set up for 
that purposes, at winch (he parishioners were to shoot after 
divine service, .fames however restrains Popish recusants 
from such liberty, as being unworthy of it from not having 
aliiMided church, and commands each parish to use such re- 
creations hv itself, and prohibits all unlawful games, such 
as bcar-haiiing, hull-bailing, interludes, and howling by the 
meaner vort. Tiie ‘ Book of Sports’ was ro-puhlished by 
Ch.'irle'* J. Ill in.'is. (5 ‘ Havleiart Miscellany,’ 75.) The Puri- 
tans however becoming the stronger party, their opinions 
prevaihvl, and there followed a rapid succession of enact- 
incnir; m furtherance of them. The 1 Ch. I., c. 1, enacts 
lh.it there shall he no concourse of people out of their 
own parishes on the Lord's day for any sports or pas- 
times, and that no unlawful games, such as bear-baiting, 
&;c., shall bo hold in any parishes, under a penalty of 
3.9. l(t. for each ofience. The 3 Ch. I., c. 1, enacts 
I hat no carrier with any horse or horses, nor waggoninan, 
carman, waiiiman, nor drovers, shall travel on the Lord’s 
day, under a penalty of 20^. ; and prohibits butchers from 
killing on that day. But the most important statute on the 
subject is 29 Ch. IL, c. 7, which enacts (scid. 1) that no 
tradesman, artificer, workman, labourer, or other person 
wliatsoovor, shall do or exercise any worldly labour or busi- 
ness or work of their ordinary callings on the Lord’s day 
(works of necessity and eharity only excepted); and it pro- 
hibits the sale and hawking of wares and goods. Sect. 2 
prohibits drovers, hor»e-coursers, waggoners, butchers, hig- 
glers, and their servants from travelling, and the use of 
boats, wherries, lighters, or barges, except on extraordinary 
occasion.^. By sect. 3 the dressing of meat in families, the 
dressing and selling it in inns, cook-shops, or victualling- 
houses, and crying milk before nine and after four, are ex- 
cepted from the operation of the act. By sect. 6 persons 
are prohibited from serving or executing any process, war- 
rant, &c. (except in cases of treason, felony, cr breach of 
the peace) on the Lord’s day : the service, &c. is made void, 
and the person serving it is made liable to damages, as if 
ho bad acted witliout any writ, &c. 

By the 10 and II W, 111 ., c. 24, mackerel are permitted 
to be sold before nnd after divine service on Sundays, and 
forty watermen are allowed to ply between Vauxliull and 
Limehouse. The 21 Geo. 111 ., c. 49, enacts that no house, 
&c. shall be open for any public entertainment or amuse- 


ment, or for publicly debating on any subject, on Sun- 
days. 

The 7 and 8 Geo. ITT., c. 75, repeals that part of 29 Ch, IL 
which relates to travelling by water, Hy 34 Geo. 111., c. 61, 
bakers are enabled, between nine and one o’clock on Sun- 
days, to bake for persons things which are brought to tlieir 
oven. By 1 and 2 W. IV., c. 22, drivers of hackney-car- 
riages may ply, and are compellable to drive on Sunday.s. 
The 3 W. IV., c. 19. empowers the court of aldermen, or 
two justices, to regulate the route of stage-carriages, cattle, 
8cc. on Sunday.**. These two statutes relate to l^ndon only. 
The 3 and 4 W. IV., c. 31, provides that the election of corpo- 
rate officers, &c., required to be held on any particular day, 
shall take place on Saturdays or Mondays, when the day 
specified in the act happens to ho a Sunday. 

Under these cnactinents the courts have determined 
that a contract or sale which, though made on Sunday, is 
not in the exercise of the ordinary calling of the parties, is 
valid. Thus a contract of hiring between a farmer and a 
labourer, and a bill of exchange drawn on a Sunday, have 
been held to be good. The owner of a stagc-coacli is not 
included within the provi.iions of any of the statutes on the 
subject, the words ‘other person whatever,’ in 29 Ch. II., 
being restricted in application to persons of the same clas.ses 
as those enumerated by name. An action therefore may 
be maintained against him for neglecting to take a passen- 
ger. Only one offence <an be committed by the same 
party against the provisions of 29 Ch. IL, c. 7, by exer- 
cising his ordinary calling on a Sunday. 

(Com., Diff., tit ‘ Temps,* B. 3 ; Burns’s Justice^ tit. * Sun- 
day ;* Heylin’s History of the Sabbath; D’lsracli’s Obs^on 
James /.) 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. [Schools.] 

SUNDERBUNDS. [Hindustan, p. 217.] 

SUNDERLAND, a parliamentary borough, partly in the 
eastern division of Chester ward, hul chiefly in the northern 
division of Easington ward, in the county of Durham ; 367-§- 
miles from the General Post-office, London ; namely, by 
railway to Warrington, 191 miles; and from thence to Man- 
chester, 10 miles; Normanton, 50 miles; York, 23^ miles; 
Darlington. 44f miles; and Stockton, 12 miles; in all 340.^ 
miles by railway ; and from Stockton 27 miles by coach to 
Sunderland. The distance by the coach-road through 
Barnet, Haldock, Alconbury. Stamford, Newark. Doncaster, 
Boroughl) ridge, Thirsk, and Stockton is only about 269 miles. 

The parliamentary borough of Sunderland comprehends 
the parish of Sunderland; the townships of Bishop Wear- 
moutli and Bishop Wcarmouth Pans, on the south side of 
the river Wear, in Easington ward; and the townships of 
Monk Wearmoulh, Monk Wearmoulh Shore, and South- 
wick, on the north side of the river, in Chester ward. The 
area of the borough is estimated at 5005 acres {Report q/* 
the Commissioiiers of the Boundaries of Municipal Corpo- 
rations), or 521.5 acres, according to the statement given in 
the Population Returns; with a population, in 1831, of 
40,735, thus distributed : — 
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Northern or Monk Wearmoulh was a place of some note 
in the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman period. A monas- 
tery was founded here in the year 674; and it is probable 
there had been a previous monastic foundation here, but of 
short duration. The monastery was destroyed by thoDaiic.s 
in the ninth century, and the site remained desolate above 
two hundred years, till after the Norman conquest, w hen 
it was restored, but was soon after reduced to bo a eoll of 
the monastery of St. Culhbert, Durham. The revenues i»f 
the cell at the dissolution were only 25/. 8^. Ad. clear. Tim 
first notice of South or Bish^ Wearmoiith is in a charier 
of Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Dhrharo, towards the close of 
the twelfth century, recognising a borougii in (he parish, 
and granting privileges to the burgesses similar to (hose of 
the burgesse.s of Newcastle. The borough is m (he charter 
termed Weremue (Wcarmouth), but it appears from its 
very origin to have had also the name of Sunderland. 
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T.Avai tb tho close of tlio rei{?n of Elizabeth the shipping of 
cwal be; 7 aii, oiid tlio town of Sunderland increased considera- 
l ly. In A.D. 1G34 it recoived a new charter of incorporation 
r/Om Hishop Morton, lii the civil war of Charles I. it was 
-...irriftoned for the parliament, and several smart skirmishes 
Wi- re fought near It. ; 

The parish of Sunderland, which was formed in 1719 hy 
doiafhing a part of Eishop Weannoulh, occupies the point of 
l.in.'l at the south side of the mouth of the Wear, and, with the 
(•\ception of the town-moor or coniinon of 70 acres, is covered 
AMlh houses, all of them of considerable age. There is one 
street, broad and handsome, communicating with theHigh- 
Ktrecl of Bishop WoarmoiUh. and lined with good houses: 
the other streets are merely narrow lanes, so densely peopled 
as to bo dirty, and, apparently at least, unhealthy. Bishop 
Weavmoiilh was some time since a distinct town from Sun- 
derland, but the inogrcss of building has united them : the 
Uigh-slreet of Weannoulh and of Sunderland form one line 
extending above a mile in length from north-iiorlh-easl to 
sonth south-west. The newer part of Iho town adjoining 
Sunderland has good streets and excellent houses: the 
wealthier classes reside hero. Bishop Weannoulh is rapidly 
increasing ; several new streets have been recently built, or 
arc in course of building. The principal streets in Sunder- 
land and Bishop Wcavmouth arc paved and lighted. Bishop 
Weannoulh Pans comprehends a small but densely peopled 
pari along the bank of the river : it has glass-houses and 
iron-works for the manufacture of articles required by the 
shipping. Monk Weannoulh Shore is immediately oppoaile 
to Sunderland and a part of Bishop Woarmouth: it has a 
dense population, but tow of the higher class. Monk Wear- 
mouth adjoins Monk Weannoulh Shore, hut lies hack from 
the river. On the bank of the river, half a mile higher up 
than Monk AVearmoutli, and extending inland, is South- 
wick; and opposite Southwick, in the township of Bishop 
AVearinouth, is the hamlet of Dentford, which is from a 
quarter to hiilf a mile distant from Bishop Woarmouth town. 

'i'ho rivt'i- is crossed hy an iron bridge of one arch, erected 
near the close of the last century. The abutments are piers 
of nearly solid masonry, twenty-four feet in thickness, forty- 
two feet broad at bottom, and thirty-seven at the top ; the 
arch is of iron, and forms the segment of a largo circle, hav- 
ing a span of 23G feet ; the lioiglit above low-w-ater is GO feet 
to the spring and 91 (bet to the centre of the arch, so that 
fdiips of 3o0 tons pa.« 5 s under it very readily by lowering 
their lop-gallant masts. The superstructure is of timber 
planked over, with flagged foot-paths and iron balustrades. 

'J'lic cost of this bridge was as follows: — 
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Above the bridge, on the Bishop Wearmoulh side, arc 
very extensive staiths for shipping coals, belonging to the 
t nisleoa of the late countess of Durham and the lletlon Coal 
Company ; and on the opposite side other straiihs, belonging 
to JVIo>srs. PcmbcTlon and Co, Their pit is distant only a 
few hundred yards. It is tho deepest in England, being 
28U failioms below lUc surface. A little way higher up are 
the bottle-works of Ay re's Qutay. Tho local sluilhs of the 
]>urhara and Sunderland Hail way Company are situated 
on the lowest reacli of tho river on the Sunderland side. 
This Company conveys the coals of various collieries in tho 
vicinity of the railway, which extends nearly to Durham; 
and being connocted with other railways in tho southern 
part of tho county, it Also a consldeiable trafhe in goods 


and passengers. A wct-dock, containing an area of nearly 
eight acres, with a tidal basin nttaclied to it of about one 
acre, has been lately constructed by a private company on 
llie low ground between Monk Weannoulh Shore and the 
sea, on the northern side of the river, and near the entraiK c 
to tho harbour. An opening has been made through the 
North Ric to communicate with the river. A branch rail- 
way from the dock joins the Brandling Junction Railway, 
whkh again is connected with the Newcastle and Carlisle 
Railway ; and thus a communication is established between 
tho Irisli Sea and the German Ocean. 

Sunderland church is a spacious brick building, crcctea 
in tho earlier part of the last century, with a square tower. 
There is an episcopal cdiapel, erected in 1 769, near the east 
end of tlic towii-D‘'oor ; and a new church has been creelcil 
within the last few years with the aid of the parliamenlary 
commissioners. The church of Bishop Weavmouth was very 
much altered in the early part of the present century ; the 
chancel is antient, and has a fine east window divided into 
five lights with tracery. There are three episcopal chapels 
ill the parish : one of these is utRyhopc, not in the borough 
of Sunderland; the others arc within the borough. Monk 
Wearmouth church is a mutilated and irregular building, 
but has, e.s[)ccially in the tower, some very antient features. 
There is an episcopal chapel in Monk Wearmoulli parish. 
There are a considerable number of dussenting places of 
worship. 

There are a custom-house, an oxcisc-ofiice, and an ex- 
change: the last is a neat building, erected nearly ihirt) 
years since, and comprises a merchants' walk, commercial 
room, news-room, auctiou-mart, and justice-room. On the 
lown-moor of Sunderland are extensive barracks. There 
are a theatre and an asscrnbly-room. There are also baths 
adjoining the town-moor, and at Hendon, a little way 
south of the town, where balhing-machiiics are much used 
in the season. There are a eommmlious and spacious uiai ket, 
and water-woiks and gas-works on a large scale. A now 
cemetery has lately been formed in a deep ravine cur.tiguoiis 
to the town of Bisiiop Wcarmoutb, called the Rector's (Jill. 
There has been lately erected in Bishop Weannoulh an 
elegant biiihling, called the Athenmum, containing a laif-e 
hall, with lecture theatre, museum, library, and othm* apail- 
moiits for literary and scienlific purposes. It co^t about 
500U/. 

The preservation and improvement of the port and har- 
bour Of Sunderland arc entirely owing to the exertions of 
ooinmissiouers who liave been appointed under successive 
acts of parhameiil for leiying certain ducb and appljiug 
them to the clouusing and improving of the harbour. Of 
late years the amount of these dues averages annually about 
16,000/. These works, and particularly the construction of 
piers on both sides of the mouth of the river, have had mj 
great an clfcct in improving the port, that ships drawing 
troin 15 to 18 feet of water can now enter and depart from 
the harbour with great safety. The building of tho south 
pier was one of the first operations of the cominissioiicrs. 

I It was commenced in 1723, and was extended in various 
lengths from lime to time. In 1746 it was 333 yards 
long and 30 feet broad, built entirely of stone. The north 
pier was commenced in 1786 with timber or carcase- 
work, but a length of 700 feet of this pier wm afterwards 
built with masonry upon piles. In the beginning of 
this century both piers were veiy considerably extended ; 
but being executed in a superficial manner, they soon 
showed symptoms of decay, and it was considered necessary 
to rebuild the eastern or seaward portion of both of them. 
In 1821 that celebrated engineer the late Mr. Rennie re- 
commended certain lines to be adopted; and 230 yards 
of the south pier wall was built under tho superinton- 
denoeof Mr. Mitton, then engineer to the commissioners, in 
a very substantial manner with ashlar masonry in blocks 
of Btonp varying from 5 to 7 tons in weight. This wall was 
properly backed with rubble-stonc. The lop of this port ion 
of the pier is about 40 fbet in width, divided into tw^o parts, 
the one raised about 2 feet above the other as a promenade. 
A handsome parapet divides the raised platform from tho 
rubble backing, which is now having its exterior surface 
rough-paved with the largest and heaviest hlocdw. Tho 
w hole breadth of the pier from tlie harbour-wall to the foot 
of the glacis, in the widest part, is 250 feet. The length 
of this pier to its present eastern extremity is 650 yards. 
The eastern part or the north pier has been for the' last 
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ten years in course of being rebuilt, under the clireclion of 
Mr. Murray, the present engineer to the commissioners, 
nearly in the same manner as the south pier just described, 
and the works are now rapidly drawing to a conclusion. 
The length of iho north pier from its west to its east head is 
590 yards. Near the termination of the north pier, in the year 
1S02. there was built an elegant octagonal lighthouse of po* 
lisbed stone, 62 fool in height from the coniice to the surfaco 
of the pier, which is here 12 feet above high-water of ordinary 
spring- tides. Tiie lop of the dome v;a8 16 feet above the cor- 
n ice, mak ing a total height of 78 feet. Its breadtli at the base 
was 15 feet, and 9 feet at the cornice. It was lighted with 
coal-gas from nine patent burners with parabolic reflectors. 
This lighthouse stood in the direct line of the now pier, 
and it was intended in the course of lime to take it down 
and rebuild it in a proper situation. But in the beginning 
of 1841 an alarming breacli took place in the old pior, con- 
tiguous to the site of the lighthouse, \iliich made it im- 
])erative either to take down the building or to rejiair the 
pier in an expensive manner. Mr. Murray, the engineer, sug- 
gested to the eommissionors the removal of it in an enliie 
stale to the eastern extremity of the new pier, a distance of 
nearly 1.50 yards. In April, 184 J, the Board decided that 
ho should commence operations. On the 15th of June the 
masons began to cut holes for the reception df a cradle, or 
platform of timber, which was lliieadcd through the build- 
ing balk after balk. This cradle was supported upon bearers 
with about 2jj0 wheels of cast iron of 6 inches diameter, 
which were made to traver.'»e on eight diflV.ient lines of rails. 
The sliaft of the lighllumsc was lied together with bands, 
and its eight sido.s wore supported with limber braces 
from the cradle upwards to the (wirnicc. On the 2n(l 
and 7lh of August the building was carried 23 feet 6 
inches in a north-easterly direction on to the new pier: 
it tbci) took till the 30th of August to shore up the tim- 
bers and change the direction of llio rails to carry it (o 
the eastward. On the 4th of October it was finally brought 
to its destination in the centre of the new ])icr-hoad ; and 
the limbers have been since removed, and the masonry 
under.Nct with solid stone and pozzuolana mortar. There is 
not the slightest appearance of a crack in any part of the 
building. The light was exhibited nightly during the opo- 
i:\lion of ri'moval. The gross weight moved was 33S tons. 
This was etTected by three winches fixed upon the pier a 
little way in IVonl of the building, and these wore connected 
with the cradle above mentioned by ropes pasting through 
twofold and threefold she*avcs. Ten men to each winch 
were einployed to carry the building forward when it was 
ivnuii’cd. The total sum expended on this work was 827/. 
The original cost of the building, in 1802, was upwards of 
1400/. Mr. Murray has, since the completion of this under- 
laUing, lecoived the thanks of the Board of Commissioners 
for his exertions, and a piece of plate of the value of 100/. 
has been presented to him as a furlher acknowledgment of 
his services on that occasion. 

The principal manufactures of Sunderland arc of bolllo 
atwl flint glass, anchors, chain-cables and other iron goods 
for .ships," and cordage. Ship-building is carried on to a 
greater extent than in any other seaport of the British em- 
pire. Upwards of 300 aliip.s of various burthens were 
launched during the year 1 839. Pigot’s ‘ Directory* for 1 834 
enumerates about a hundred and thirty firms engaged 
in business in connection with this branch of industry, as 
ship-builders, boat-builders, chain-cable manufacturers, 
sail-cloth mauuracturers, anchor and ship smiths, rope, 
sail, mast, block, or pump makers; bc&ides ship owners, 
brokers, and chandlers. Some 'of tlio ropewalks are on 
a very large scale. Brick-making, digging coal, and the 
quanting of grindstones arc carried on hxthe neigbbour- 
liood; and there aro copperas-works, brass-foundries, potte- 
ries, bat-manufactories, lime- works, timber-yards, baw^mills, 
llouv-milU, tan-yards, and breweries. The town is Ujbwever 
more important from its commerce lliaii its manufactures. 
In shipping coal it is exceeded only by the port Of New- 
castle, and lately perhaps by Stockton. The state of the 
coul-trado in 1838-9 was as follows;-— 

im 

Tonifi. Tf»n!i. 

Shipped coastwiso • 948,429 913,960 

Shipped to foreign parts 308,168 370,620 


I The export of limo is another principal biaiuh of trade : 

I also the export of glass and grindstones. The imports are 
timber and iron from the Baltic ; butter, cbecse, and 
flax from Holland; and a variety of goods brought coast- 
wise. A considerable fishery is carried on. The numlicr 
of registered vessels belonging to the port in 1832 was 728. 
ibeir tonnage 129,309 ; the number of men composing their 
crews 5728. There are six banking Ohtablisbments. The 
market, formerly held on Friday, is now on Saturday; there 
is also a cattle-market, and there are two yearly foirs. 

The living of Sunderland is a rectory, uniled with tlie 
chapelry of the Episcopal chapel : the joint clear vearly 
value is 386/., with a glebe-house. The living of Bishop 
Wearmouth is a rectory (to which one of the Kpibcopal 
chapels in the borough is united), of the clear yearly value 
of 2899/., with a glebe-house. The living of Monk Wear- 
mouth is a parochial cimpelry, of tho clear yearly value of 
‘225/. Monk Wearmouth is in the rural deanery of Chester; 
Sunderland and Bishop Wearmouth in the rural deanery 
of Easington : all are in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Durham. 

Sunderland was inado a Parliamentary borough by the 
Reform Act; and its boundaries (given above) were deter- 
mined by the Boundary Act. It returns two members, llie 
number of voters on the register, in 1835-6, u us J484: in 
1839-40. 1657. 

Tho corporation of Sunderland had gone nearly into dis- 
use at the lime of the Municipal Reform Act; the corpo- 
rate body consisted of Iwclvo freemen and eighteen stallin- 
gers; they had no jurjsdiction or municipal authurily: 
they held the towu-moor and some other properly of little 
account: the paving, lighting, watching, and cleaning tho 
town were executed umlor a local act. By the Municipal 
Reform Act, the parliamentary boundaries were adopted for 
tlioso of tho municipal borough, which was to have a com- 
inissiun of the peace, and to be divided into seven wards, 
with 14 aldermen and 42 councillors. The Cominissioncrs 
of the Boundaries of Municipal Corporations have recom- 
mended a more contracted boundary, and a division into 
■ ' ad of seven. 

There were in the borough, in 1834, one infant and one 
damc-school, with 136 childfcn (57 hoys and 79 girls); 
niiicly-hevon d.iy-scbools of oil sorts, with 4253 childicn 
(2465 boys and 1752 girls, and 36 children of sex not stated ): 
two of tlic duy-schools were also Sunday schools, and were 
allcudcd on Sunday by 505 children (30l boys and 204 
girls). There were also Iwenly-fivo Sunday-schools, wiili 
3367 children, namely 1617 boys and 17.50 girls. Tlicie 
were an auxiliary Bible society, a ladies* church missionary 
association, a religious tract society, an infirinavy, a dispen- 
sary, numerous almshouses, and friendly and honefit socie- 
ties, a mechanics* institute, a subscription library, a reading 
society, news-rooms, a law Ubvary and a Wesleyan library. 
Two weekly newspapers are published at Sunderland. 

(Surtees’s HisL of Durham ; Parliamentary Par ers.) 
SUNDERLAND, HENRY SPENCER, FIRST 
EARL OF (of that name), was born in 1623, and was the 
eldest son of Henry, second Baron Spencer of Wornilei};h- 
ton, which title be inherited on his fathers death in De- 
cember, 1636. While still a minor he married the hojuitiful 
lady Dorothy Sydney, daughter of the carl of Leicester, 
and sister of Algernon Sydney, the Saclnirissa of tho 
poet Waller ; but on the breaking out of tho civil war, and 
the erection of the vo>al standard at Nollingham, in 
August, 1642, Lord Spencer conceived himself bound in 
honour to repair thither, although, like many others who 
took the same course, by no means desirous of setting the 
prerogative above the law, but rather siding with the king 
against the parliament as only the least unhappy alteni.i- 
tive oCTerod by the crisis. Some confidential and aiTve- 
tionale letters to his wife, which are printed in Collins’s 
‘Sydney Slate Pant-.s,* .show the position in which be found 
himself, and tho feelings with which he regarded tho rojal 
cause. In one dated Shrewsbury, 2lst September, 1642, lie 
says: *How much 1 am unsatisfied with tho prccccdi nus 
here, I have at large expressed in ^veral letters. Nciilicr 
is there wanting, daily, liandHlhQQe' occasion to retire, weio 
it not for grinning honour. For let occasion be never so 
handsome, unless a man were resolved to fight on the par- 
riament side, which, for my part, I had rn flier bo hanged, 
it will bo said without doubt that a man is afraid to fight. 
If there could be an expedient found to salvo the punctilio 


1,256,597 >,284,580 
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of honour, I would not continue here an hour. The dis- 
content that I and other honest men receive daily is beyond 
expression.* Very much of the discontenthere spoken ofseeins 
to have arisen from the iniliience in the royal councils pos- 
sessed by the popish party, already strong in the support of 
the queen. Lord Spencer however, although ho did not 
accept any military commission, drew his sword with the 
rest, and distinguished himself by his gallantry when the 
two armies joined battle for the first time at Edgehill, 23rd 
October, 1642. The following year, on the 8th of June, 
ho was raised (it has been said, as a reward for accommodating 
the king with the loan of 1 5,000/.) to the title of Earl of Sun- 
derland, a title which had become extinct about three 
years before by the death of Scrope, earl of Sunderland 
(previously Lord Scrope), upon whom Charles had conferred 
it ill the beginning of Ins reign. But on the 19th of Septem- 
ber lliereafter, the new-made earl fell at the (first) battle of 
Newbury, the same fatal fight which deprived the king of 
the earl* of Carnarvon, and Clarendon’s great hero Lord 
Falkland. The royalist historian describes the Earl of 
Sunderland as ‘ a lord of great fortune, tender years (being 
not above three and twenty >ears of age), and an early 
judgmoiit; who, having no command in the army, attended 
upon the king’s person under the obligation of honour; 
and, putting himself that day in the king’s troop a volun- 
teer, before they came to charge was taken away by a 
cannon bullet.’ By his wife, who afterwards married i 
Robert Smythc, Esq., bo left a son, who succeeded him in 
the peerage, a daughter, Dorothy, who became the wife of 
Charles ll.’s famous minister, the iivst marquis of Halifax, 
and another daughter, Penelope, who died unmarried. 

SUNDERLAND, ROBERT SPENCEll, SECOND 
EARL OF, tlie only son of Henry, the first earl, was pro- 
bably born in 1641 or 1642. His first entrance into public 
life appears to have been in 1671, in the latter end of which 
year ho was uoniinatod ambassador to Spain. In 1672 he 
went to Paris in the same capacity, and ho was one of the 
three plenipotentiaries appointed to proceed to Cologne in 
the following year, when England and France were engaged 
in a war with the Emperor, Spain, and Holland, to open 
negociations for a general jieaco, which however proved 
abortive. He had already evinced a remarkable talent in 
the conduct of affairs. * Lord Sunderland,' says Burnet, in 
mentioning this appointment, * was a man of a clear and 
ready apprehension, and a quick decision in business. He 
had too much heat both of imagination and passion, and 
was apt to speak very freely both of persons and things. 
His own notions were always good (the bishop seems to 
mean correct or judicious) ; but he was a man of great ex- 
pense He had indeed the superior genius to all the men 

of business that I have yet known.’ In 1678, on the recall 
of Mr. Ralph Montague from Paris, at the instigation of 
the duobess of Portsmouth, whose enmity and vengeance he 
had incurred by being detected in making love at the same 
time to herself and her daughter, Sunderland was again sent 
ambassador to France; but on the change of government 
at home in the beginning of tho following year, he was re- 
called and made secretary of state in the room of Sir J oseph 
Williamson. From this time at least, if not from an earlier 
date, Sunderland especially attached himself to the duchess 
of Portsmouth, availing himself of her patronage or instru- 
mentality as one of the principal props of his ambition. 
At first he and lords Essex and Halifax united in opposing 
Shaftesbury on the question of excluding the duke of York, 
and, keeping the chief direction of the state in their hands, 
they were popularly styled the triumvirate. 'Lord Sunder- 
land,’ says his friend and admirer Burnet, ' managed foreign 
aifairs, and had the greatest credit with the duchess of 
Portsmouth.’ This original triumvirate however did not 
last long : befere the end of the year Sunderland had shaken 
ofi'both the others; and the kingdom was now governed by 
a new junta, consisting of himself, Lord Hyde, and Godol- 
phin. To this date is to be assigned the commencement of 
Sunderland’s relation with the prince of Orange, afterwards 
King William. Burnet states that he entered into a par- 
ticular confldenpe with the prince, ' which he managed by 
his uncle, Mr. Sidney, who was sent envoy to Holland.’ 
Ho and Gk>dolpbin now also followed the duchess of Ports- 
mouth in declaring openly for the exclusion. But imme- 
diately after the dissolution of the last of the exclusion par- 
liaments, in March, 1681, another change of government 
suddenly Uirew Sunderland, with the rest of the popular 


members of the administration, out of office. Evelyn has 
a notice of him immediately after this, which is interesting : 
— ‘ 16 May (1681). Ciirao my Lady Sunderland to desire 
that 1 would propose a match to Sir Stephen Fox for her sou 
Lorrl Spencer to marry Mrs. Jane, Sir Stephen’s daughlcr. 

1 excused myself all I was able. She was now hU only 
daughter, well bred, and likely to receive a largo share of 
her father’s opulence. Lord Sunderland was much sunk 
in his estate by gaming and other prodigalities, and was how 
no longer secretary of state, having fallen into displeasure 
of the king for siding with the Commons about tho succes- 
sion ; but this I am assured he did not do out of hia own in- 
clination, or for the preservation of the Protestant religion, 
but by mistaking the ability of the party to carry it.’ 
Evelyn, pressed by tho lady, went through the form of exe- 
cuting her commission ; but his interview with Sir Stephen 
merely ended in an understanding between them that no- 
thing more should be done in the matter, and that he should 
* put it olT’ as civilly as he could. Sunderland's fortunes 
however soon brightened again. In January, 1682, he was 
recalled to office: * the king,’ sa>s Burnet, ‘ had so entire 
a confidence in him, and Lady Portsmouth was so much in 
his interests, that, upon great submissions made to the duke, 
he was again restored to be secretary.* Hyde, now created 
Viscount Rochester, was, it seems, the person who prevailed 
upon tlie duke to accept the said submissions, for Avhich he 
incurred the implacable enmity of Halifax, who, Bur- 
net tells us, ‘ haled Lord Sunderland beyond expression, 
though he had married his sister;’ but this did not prevent 
Sunderland from, a few years after, becoming Rochester's 
rival and enemy, lie remained in power during tlie rest 
of this reign; and notwithstanding that he had again been 
detected towards its close in intriguing, along with the 
duchess of Portsmouth, Codolphin, and tho French am- 
bassa<lor Barillon, for tho exclusion of James frotn the 
throne, when that prince became king he w'as not only 
retained in office, but acquired a greater ascendancy in the 
adininistratien than ever. This extraordinaiy fortune he 
owed in part to his admirable talents for business, which 
made him almost indispensable ; in part to his equall} un- 
rivalled skill in the art of insinuation, a skill moreover which 
he practised with the great advantage of being utterly un- 
restrained cither by principle (at least ns commonly under- 
stood) or by any attempt to preserve the appearance of con- 
sistency. 

He now found a now patron in tho queen, to witom 
ho professed to give Innisclf entirely up. When the 
marquis of Halifax was turned out for refusing to vote 
for the repeal of tho Test Act, Sunderland was, in the 
beginning of December, 1685, declared president of llio 
council, still retaining his place of secieUiry. ‘ Lord Sun- 
derland,' writes Evelyn, in February following, ‘was now 
secretary of state, president of the council, and premier 
minister.’ And again, on iho 12th of May, 1687, — ‘Lord 
Sunderland, being lord president and secretary of stale, was 
made knight of tho garter and prime favourite.’ It i.s 
worthy of notice that all thi.s success in politir-al life 
was achieved by Sunderland without the faculty of public 
speaking: he scarcely over opened his lips to e\pres.s rnoru 
than a simple assent or disbcnl cither in parliament or at 
the meetings of the cabinet. Thoro is a curious account 
of his drawling, aflbclcd modo of utterance, when ho did 
say a few words, in North’s Examerit p. 77. One of his 
methods of dispatching business also was sufliciciitly singu- 
lar, if we may believe Lord Dartmouth, who, in a note upon 
Burnet’s ‘History,’ tells us, on the authority of one of Sun- 
derland’s clerks, that ‘he never came to the secretary’s 
office, but they carried the papers to him at his house, where 
he was usually at cards, and he would sign them without 
reading; and seldom asked what they were about.' 

Thivughout James’s unhappy reign the principal direc- 
tion of atfairs was in the hands of Sunderland and Father 
Petre (whom he made use of with his usual dexterity), 
they two constituting what was called the secret coun- 
cil. At last Sunderland, about the end of the year 
1687, fairly turned Roman Catholic. ‘Ho made the 
step to popery,’ says Burnet, 'all of a sudden, with- 
out any previous instruction or conference; so that the 
change he made looked too like a man who, having no re- 
ligion, took up one rather for to serve a turn than that ho 
was truly changed from one religion to another.’ To make 
matters even however Ladv Sundeiiaud took to professing 
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a hotter Protestantism than over. Tlio princess (afterwards 
queen) Anne writes to her sister the princess of Orange, 
13tli March, 1688: 'This worthy lord does not go publicly 
to mass, but hears it privately at a priest’s chamber, and 
never lots anybody be there but a servant of his. His lady 
too is as extraordinary in her kind ; for she is a flattering, 
dissembling, false woman; but she has so fawning and en- 
dearing a way that she will deceive anybody at first, and it 
is nut possible to find out all her ways in a little time. She 
cares not at what rate she lives, but never pays anybody. 
She will cheat, though it bo for a little. Then she has had 
her gallants, though maybe not so many as some ladies 
here ; and, with all these good qualities, she is a constant 
church woman: so that to outward appearance one would 
take her for a saint, and, to hoar her talk, you would think 
she were a very good Protestant; hut she is as much one os 
tile other ; for it is certain that her lord does nothing with- 
out her.' And again, under date of the 20th ' 1 can’t end 
uiy letter without telling you that Rogers’s wife (i.e. Lady 
Sunderland) plays the hypocrite more than ever: for she 
goes to St. Martin's morning and afternoon because there 
are not people enough to see her at Whitehall chapel, and 
is half an hour before other people come, and half an hour 
al'ier everybody is gone, at her private devotions. She runs 
from church to church after the famousest preachers, and 
keeps such a claitov with her devotions that it really turns 
one's stomach. Sure there never was a couple so well 
matched as she and her good husband; for as she is 
tlirougbout in all her actions the greatest jade that ever 
was, ho he is the subtilest working villain that is on the face 
of the earth.* (Dalrymple’s Memoirs, Append., part i., 
pp. 200-301.) Against all this indeed, Lady Sunderland, 
who was undoubtedly a woman of remarkable talents, 
ouglit to have the benefit of the high character given of her 
by Kvel)u, who, after telling us that she is one whom, for 
her distinguished esteem of him, from a long amd worthy 
friendship, he must ever honour and celebrate, adds, • I wish 
from uiy soul the lord her husband, whose parts and abilities 
are ulhurwisc conspicuous, was as worthy of her as, by a 
fatal apo:>tasy and court ambition, he has made himself un- 
worthy. This is ’Miat she deplores, and it renders her as 
much allliction as a lady of great soul and much prudence 
is capable of.’ (Diary, 18 July, 1688.) It is known now 
however that if Lady Sunderland professed to Evelyn to bo 
opposed to the courses her husband pursued, she must have 
been imposing upon him ; fur she was certainly his confi- 
dant and as'iociato in the darkest of his political intrigues 
and duplicities. As for Sunderland, one excuse that has 
been made on highly probable grounds for the worst things 
he did during his administration of aflfairs under James is, 
that he was all the while in secret league with the Prince 
of Orange and doing his best to drive matter^ to a revolu- 
1 ion. * After the revolution,’ says Lord Dartmouth, ’ he and 
his friends for him pleaded that he turned papist for the 
gooil of the Protestant religion and Burnet, in the passage 
to which this note is appended, admits that bis change of 
religion had since been imputed to his desire * to gain the 
more credit, that so he might the more effectually ruin the 
liing.’ James however at last either came to suspect him 
or thought to lighten the crazy vessel of the state by throw- 
ing the unpopular minister overboard. Ho wak dismissed 
on the 28th of October, 1688. , ’This change,* says the 
‘ History of the Desertion,’ ‘ pleased all men, but it came 
loo lute.' Evelyn writes, under date of the 29th, *Lady 
Sunderland acquainted mo with his majesty’s taking away 
the seals from Lord Suitderland, and of her being with the 
queen to intercede for him. It hi', Conceived that he had of 
late grown remiss in pursuing the interest of the Jesuitical 
counsels; some reported otto thing, some another; but 
there was doubtless some secret betrayed which time may 
discover.* , 

On the arrival of the Prince of Orange, Sunderland 
went over to Amste^am, whence however ho atid his 
wife wrote to the prince, claittting his protection/ on the 
ground that they had all along been in bis interest. (See 
iheir Letters, in Dalrymple, Append., part ii., pp. 3-5.) 
On the 23rd of March, 1689, also, Suiiaerland published 
at London a defence of his conduct in the ibrm or a letter 
to a friend, which is printed in the ’ History of the Deser- 
tion,' pp. 28*33, and in Cogan's ’ Tracts,’ vol. iii. Here he 
professes, hut does not support his assertions by any evidence, 
to have all along done his utmost, though unsuccessfully* 
P.C., No. 1460. 


to check Jam6B’.s illegal and. headlong course, only taking 
blame to himself for consenting to remain in olficc when liis 
advice was so entirely disregarded. The slalcineiit ronUiins 
also some very thickly laid on flattery of King William. 
• Sometime after,* he says in one place, *came the first imws 
of the prince 8 designs, which woro not then looked on as 
they have proved, nobody foreseeing the miracles he l>as 
done by his wonderful prudence, conduct, and courage ; for 
the greatest thing which has been undertaken these thou- 
sand years, or perhaps ever, could not bo effected without 
virtues hardly to be imagined till seen nearer hand.* The con- 
elusion of this precious effusion is rich * 1 he,’ says his lord- 
ship, ’ under mauy other misfortunes and atflictiuns cxtieme 
heavy, but I hope they have brought mo to reflect on the 
occasion of them, the loose, negligent, unthinking life I 
have hitherto led, having been perpetually hurried away 
from all good thoughts by pleasure, idleness, the vanity of 
the court, or by business; 1 hope, I say, that 1 shall over- 
come all the disorders my former life had brought upon me, 
and that I shall s|>end the remaining part of it in begging 
of Almighty God that he will please eittier to put an end to 
my suffering or to give me strength to bear them ; one of 
which he will certainly grant to such as rely on him, which 
I hope I do, with the submission that becomes a good Chris- 
tian.^ Sunderland, who had of course been excepted out 
of the act of indemnity, remained abroad about two years, 
and then, not a little to the surprise of the general public, 
returned to be taken into favour by the new king. Under 
date of the 24th of April, 1691, Evelyn write.s: *1 visited 
the Earl and Countess of Sunderlatfd, now come to kiss the 
king’s hand, after his (the eaiTs) return from Holland. 
This is a mystery.* Fur some years he did not take any 
public office, but it was well understood that he was never- 
theless William’s principal adviaer. The admission of the 
Whigs to a share in the government, which took place in 
1693, when Trenrhard was made secretary of state and 
Somers keeper of the seal, was well known to be his 
doing. Burnet says, 'The bringing these men into those 
posts was ascribed chiefly to the great credit the Earl of 
Sunderland had gained with the king; he had now got into 
his confidence, and declared openly for the Whigs.’ In the 
course of a progress through the northern eounties, in No- 
vember, 1695, his majesty spent seven or eight days at Sun- 
derland’s magnificent house at Altborpo, * which,' says Bur- 
net, * was the first puhlio mark of the high favour ho was 
in.’ On the 1st of December following. Evelyn records, ' I 
dined at Lord Sunderland's (in Loudon), now the great 
favourite and underhand politician, but not adventuring on 
any character, being obnoxious to the pcoplo for having 
twice changed his religion.* Immediately aAer this ho was 
made lord chamberlain : Lord Dartmouth asserts that tho 
king gave Itho Earl of Dorset 10,000/. to resign in his 
favour; ’upon which,' be adds, ’Lord Norris fell very 
violently upon him in the House of Commons, as a man 
whose actions had been so scandalous during his whole life, 
that he never had any way to excuse ono crime hut by 
accusing himself of another ; therefore hoped they would 
address his majesty to remove him from his presence and 
councils, which, though not seconded, was universally well 
received.’ In a note on the same pas.>*age of Burnet’s ’ History,* 
Lord Hardwicko says, ‘I have always been peisuaded, from 
the signal confidence which King William reposed in this lord 
througli the whole course of his reign, that he had received 
some particular services from him at the time of the Revolu- 
tion which no one else could have performed.’ According to 
tho u.sage of that day, Sunderland, as lord chamberlain, too& 
his scat at the council-table ; and he oontinued to’direct affairs 
as the acknowledged hekd of the government for about two 
years longer. At last, in tlte end of the year 1697, ho tkoyght 
proper suddenly to resign his office, and to rqlire into pri- 
vate Hf^. * He was oAen' named,’ says 0^rnet, ’ in tho 
House of Commons with many severe reflections, for which 
there bad been but too much occasion given 'during the t /o 
farmer reigns. The Tories pressed hardupdn him, and tiiu 
Whigs were so jealous of him, that he/ apprehending that, 
while the former would attack him, the others would defend 
him faintly, resolved to pre^t a public ' affront, and to 
retire iVom the court and from bu&iucss ; not only against 
the entreaties of bis friends,, but even the king's earnest 
desire that ho would continue about him : indeed, upon this 
occasion his majesty expressed such a concern and value 
for him, that tho jealousies were increased bv tho confidence 
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the court saw the kinji; luid in liim. During the time of his 
<rreflit things had b(‘cn carried on with more spirit and 
belter tlnin before ; he had gained such aii ascendant 

over the king, that lie brought him to ugreo tu some things 
that few expected he would have yielded to ; he managed 
the public atlhirs, in both Houses, with so much steadiness 
and so good u conduct, that he had procured to himself a 
greater measure of esteem thanlm had in any of the foimer 
parts of his life; and the feebleness and disjointed state wo 
fell into after he withdrew contrihuled not a little to esta- 
blish iho character whitih liis adiiiinistriition had gained 
him.’ A note of Speaker OnaloVs upon this passage, which 
is loo long to be extracted, records some curious particulars 
which sliow the panic precipitation with which Sunderland 
fled from whut his fears represented to him as impending 
restructioii. He never returned to court, but spoilt iho 
demainder ofli.s life at AUliorpc. where he died on the 28th 
of September, 1702. 

It U said that when Edmund Smith was applied to by 
Addison, nt the instance of the Whig ministry of Queen 
Anne’s time, to write the history ot the Revolution, he 
started an objection to which no reply could be made, by 
asking, ‘What shall Ido with the character of Lord Sunder- 
land Tlie best thing neihaps that can be done in the case, 
is to allow the fuels of his history to speak for themselves— 
which they do plainly enough. 

Lord Sunderland's wife was Anne; daughter of George 
Digby, second carl of Hristul. Pop)s, speaking of Lord 
Bristol, under date of 1st July, 1GC3, says, ‘ I hear also of 
another dilViculty now upon him, that inv Lord of Sunder- 
land (whom I do not know) was so near to the marriage of 
his daughter, as that the wedding-clothes were made, and 
portion and everything agreed on and ready ; and the 
other day he goes "away, nobody yet knows whither, sending 
her the next morning a release of his right or claim to her, 
and advice to his friends not to inquire into the reason of 
this doing, for he hath enough for il ; and that ho gives 
them liberty to say and think what they will of him, so 
they do not demand the reason of his leaving her, being 
resolved never to have her.* If this strange story be true, 
hlunderland would seem to have been at Ins manceuvres 
and mysteries at a very early age, and long before he com- 
menced his political career. There are numerous notices 
of Lady Sumlarliind in Evelyn’s * Diary/ 8he sectns to have 
taken ])aiiis to ingratiate herself with the good old man. 
Of the children of Lord and Lady Sunderland, the eldest 
son, Robert, died unmarried, in France, before his father, so 
that the title fell to the .second son, Charles. Evelyn, who 
knew all the family well, speaks very unfavourably of the 
elder brother. Of several daughters, one, Klizubeth, was 
married to the carl of Clancurly in Ireland; another, the 
Jyady Anne, described by Evelyn as *a young lady of admir- 
able accomplishments and virtue,’ to James Lord Arrou, the 
eldest son of the dnl>e of Hamilton, but she died iti 1690, 
before her husband succeeded to the title. 

SUNDERLAND, CHARLES SPENCER, THIRD 
EARL OF, the second son of Robert, second earl, was born 
in 1074. Evelyn mentions him in )688 as ‘a youth of extra- 
ordinary hopes, very learned for his a^e, and ingenious, and 
under a governor of great worth.’ From Swift’s * History of 
the Last Four Years of Queen Anne,’ this governor or tutor 
appears to h.ive been Dr. Trimnell, afterwaixls Bishop of 
Winehester. Ho was rcluriied to the House of Commons for 
Tiverton at the general election in 1605; and be sat for the 
same place in the three succeeding parliaments, which met 
in December, 1098, in February, 1701, and in December, 
1701. "J’he death of his fitlier made him a peer about six’ 
iiionths after the accession of A^tie, atid before her first 
parhamout met. He had become Lord Spencer, by the death 
4)f his elder h^'ollier, before 1G90'; bul in his father’s life- 
time,* says Swin, ‘while he was a Inemb'er of the House of 
Commons, lie would often, among, his familiar friends, 
refuse the titlo of l^rd (as he hath done to myself), swear 
he would never be culled otherwise lhafi Charles Spencer, 
and hoped to see the day when there should but be a peer 
in Ehjijland.’ Il is remarkable that iit the lists of members 
given in the ‘ PavliaintMiiarJ^ History ’ ho is always called 
* Charles Spencer,’ without ony title. Afterwards howevbr 
it was noted thtit he had * much fallen from the height 
of those republican principles w:th which he began.’ His 
first public employment was his appointment as envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the court of Vienna 


ill 1705, on the accession of the emperor Joseph. Some 
years before this he had married (for his second wife) a 
daughter of the duke of Marlborough ; and this connection 
led to his being selected by the Whig section of the minis- 
try to disblaco Sir Charles Hedges, when, in December, 1 707, 
they found themselves strong enough to force the queen to 
give them a person of their own politics as one of the sei'i e- 
tarios of slate, their opponent Harley still continuing to bo 
tho other, which he did however only for a few months. The 
history Of this movement is told at great length by the duchess 
of Marlborough, ih her * Acouunt of herCoiiduct,’ p. 1 72, &c. 
Its result was to produce a completely Whig government, in 
•which Sunderland retained his otlice of secretary till June, 

1710, when his dismissal, without any reason being assigned, 
was the first intimation of the complete hreak-up of the minis- 
try, which immediately followed. It is said that Anne, who 
never liked the notion of taking away a man’s income, even 
when she wished to deprive him of power, offered to com- 
pensate Sunderland when thus turned off by a pension of 
30001. a year, to which he replied, that 'he was glad her 
majesty Was satisfied he had done his duty ; but if lie could 
not have the honour to servo his country, he would not 
plunder it.* Ho remained out of oflico for the rest of this 
reign; but the ability he had shown during the short lime 
ho was a member of the government, and the prominent 
'‘part he continued to take in tlio debates of tho House of 
Lords, made him ho generally regarded as tho head of the 
Whig party, and Iho man most likely to be placed at the 
head of affairs when the Hanover family should come to 
the throne. When George I. came over, in S^jitcinber, 

1711, bo was received with distingui'died nnirks of regard 
by his majesty ; such indeed as could not be omilted to 
one who had always been looked upon as tho most do voted 
friend of the Hanoverian succession : but it had already 
excited semo surprise that ho had not been nominated one 
of Iho lords justices to whom tho government was com- 
mitted on the death of the quoen, and it soon appeared that 
there was another interest more powerful than his at Uic 
rtew court. His rival was Lord Town&hcnd, tho friend (»f 
Walpole, who had obtained tho first place in the favour of 
Bolhmar, the Hanoverian resident, and who, on his iccoin- 
mendation, was now appointed secretary of slate, while 
Sunderland was obliged to put Up with Iho lord-licutonancy 
of Ireland, which he considered a kind of exclusion and 
banishment. ‘Though ho did not openly show his dis- 
gust,* says Coxe, 'yet he scarcely took any active part in 
defending tho measures of gOvcinmont. He, wlio was 
bofure accustomed to make a conspicuous figure in eiery 
debate, seems to have remained almost uniformly silont ; 
and frOni tho accession of George I. till the beginning of 
1717 lus name seldom occurs in the proceedings of tho 
Hou^b of Lords.' It is probable that his rclation.ship to 
the duke of Marlborough, who was personally disliked by 
George I., had much to do with his being thus kept in Iho 
background. In August, 1715, soon after the d^.iuh of the 
marquis of Wharton, ho was made lord privy seal ; bul this 
place still gave him little or no share in the direction of 
affairs, and did not remove his disgust. Nor did he remain 
inactive. On the contrary, ho sought support for hi nisei t 
and the moa.n8 of aiihoying and weakening his opponents, 
from all quarlers; He Mneveasod his party,’ says Coxo, 

* with a number of disaffected persons. Ho particularly 
gttinwl aiUpng the Whites Carlcton, Cadogan, Lecbmcrc, 
and Hampden \ courtoA llio Tories ; entered into cabaLs 
against his colleagues; and was prepared to use all his 
efforts ahd employ any opportunities which might offer to 
prejudice the king against them.’ Ilis majesty had cone 
ovor to Hanover, kltetided by secretary Stanhope, in July, 
1716, ‘ One of principal ebavgos,’ says Coxe, ‘winch 

St&nbope had received from his friends in' England was to 
bo ofi nis guard agaihst the inUignos of Sunderland, who 
had, under pretence i)f ill health, obtained the king’s per- 
missiott to go to Ail^da%ChapOlle. Although at the time 
of his departure be bad given the most positive assu- 
rances of repentance and concern for his lute endeavours to 
remove his coUeagues, ahd, after the most solemn pro- 
fessions of fri&iidahip and union, had condescended to 

their Wvide for the regulation of his conduct at 
HdhtyVer,' to which place ho intended to apply for leave 
to proceed, Townshefid and Walpole Buspectcn his sin- 
experienced his abilities ; they knew his 
ahipition; and they dreaded the ascendancy which be 
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mi^ht obtain, ihrougli the channel of the Ilonoverian^, over 
the king. Hut they implicilly trusted in the sagacity and 
integrity of Stanhope, cither to prevent bis appearance at 
Uaiiover, or, if he came, to counteract hU views. Stauhopo 
however did not follow their directions ; for when Sunder* 
land demanded access to the king, instead of opposing, he 
])romoted the request with all his inlluence.’ The result was 
that Sunderland, who had arrived at Hanover in the latter 
part of October, soon acquired the complete coniidonce both 
of the king and of Stanhope. Lord Townshend, after much 
complicdted manoeuvring and intriguing by the faction in 
whoso hands the king was, and much indecision on the part 
of his majesly himsdf, was removed; Sunderland was in 
tiio first instance appuintod treasurer of Ireland for life, 
resigning his othco of lord privy seal to the puke of 
Kingston; and finally, in April, 1717, a complete rccon- 
Rtruciion of the ministry was elfectcd by the resignation of 
Walpole, Devonshire, PuUoney, and others of their friends, 
und hy the appointment of Sunderland and his friend Ad- 
dison as bocruturies of stato (the former also holding for 
soiiio months the presidency of the council, which he 
eventually resigned to tlie Duke of Kingston), with Stan- 
hope as hrst lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the oxi lieciucr — an arrangement which about a year after 
was modilied by Stanhope (now a peer) taking the ofiice 
fif ^.ecretary, and Sunderland, who had all along been 
the bond of tlic government, going himself to the trea- 
surv, iho chancellorship of the exchequer being given 
to Mr, iWslabie. [STA^'HOP];^ Jamks, £Ai?iki.] About the 
isatiie time the opportunity was taken of substituting Craggs 
for AfhUhon ns the otber secretary. 

Oil the oth of March, 1710, tho famous bill for limiting 
tlie niunhur of peerages was first brought into the House of" 
I/irds. ‘ This bill,’ su\ s Coxc, * was projected by Sunderland ; 
Ins ^il;\vs were to restrain tho power of the Prince of Wales 
when lie ciinie to the throne, whom ho had olTcnded beyond 
all hopes of forgiveness, and to extend and porpoluatc his 
own inllneiice by the creation (of course the reverend historian 
must mean hoforo the moasure should pass) of many new 
peers/ The hill was abandoned that session ; but it was 
brought forward again in the next, the first of a now parlia- 
ment, when it was passed by the Lords, 30th November, 1710, 
upparcnily without a division, and was only defeated in the 
Commons, after it had been read a second time, on the mo- 
tion for hscoimniltal, princiiially by the slionuons exertions 
ofVVulpole. Coxo asserts mat before the new parliament 
met no means had been left unemployed by Sunderland to 
secure ♦lie success of this measure; ‘ briber were profusely 
lavished ; promises and throats were alleriiately employed, 
in every shape which his sanguine and overbearing temper 
could suggest/ Now that ho found himself signally .kpateii 
however -- for Walpole's cdoqucnce and iiiduencS had 
]irocured the triumphant majority of -iCU to 177 against the 
miiiisteri.il projcct—hc deemed it his best policy to enter 
into an alliance with tho potent commoner; and accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of June, 1720, Walpole and his friond 
Tow'nshend were both reinstated iu tho goveiUmcnt, the 
forme r being appointed p^^raasler of tho forces, the latter 
president of the council. This proved a fortunate arrange- 
moiit for Sunderland : in the beginning of the following year 
came the investigation by the House of Commons into the 
transactions connected with the South Sea Bchernb, in which 
Sunderland, with others of tho ministers^' htpl been deeply 
involved ; the secret committee bod I'oported that of the fic- 
titious slock distributed by the directoya of tho coiupanyt 
with the object of iu/luencing or bribing thq government 
and tho legislature, 50,000?. \iJXiV beon given to Sun- 
derland ; Lord Stanhope and Secretary Graggs,* who were 
also implicated, had only escaped prosecution , by havipjr 
both suddenly died in the midst of tbo investigation, did 
even his death save the estate of ifae latter *, . iHe 

chancellor of tbo exchequeVt had already beipu expelled and 
committed to the Tower ; when, on the 8ttr of March, Wal- 
pole's earnest entreaties With d^lHoulty br^ad^ upon the 
House to adjourn the consideratiotl of the part of tho'com- 
initteo’s report relating to ][^rd Sunderland till the K^fh* 
In the interval Walpole exerted l\imself privately to gain 
votes fiir on acquitlal by representing lo Whig IViends 
in strong colours the disgrace and possible ruin that would i 
be brought upon their party bv tho conviction of the prime ] 
minister, * His pefsonfld weight,’ tp adopt {he language uf 
Coxo, * his authoritative and persuasive eloquoncei were 


elftjciually emph>ycd on this occasion, and, aided by tlio in- 
(luenco of govornmcni, met with success. Thu mmistcr 
was acquitted by a majority of 61 volo.s 233 agamsi ,72/ 
It is right to stale however ibal the evidence in support of 
the charge was fai* from being perfectly salisfai tory, (Lin- 
ing as it did principally from one of the directors, himself 
convicted of gross fraud. * Although the public voire/ 
Coxe adds in a note, ‘notwithstanding his acquittal by so 
large a majority, [criminated Sundi rhiml, yet several ex- 
tenuations may he urged in hU favour. Kov’u appears from 
private documents which have casually fallen under my in- 
spection, that so early as ,Tuly he had refused tej ivcoioniend 
to the directors nny more lists for subscriptions ; that lie did 
not at least enrich himself or his fiiends; that bcixpivssed 
great satisfaction that neither himself nor liis f'liends had 
sold out any South Sea Slock, as he would not have profited 
of the public calamity/ Ic is said that if ho had sold out 
the stock he held at one time, he might have realised by it 
not less than 300,000/. 

Notwithstanding his acquittal, it was found impossible to 
retain him in office; ho was very reluctant to go out, 
qiid the king was equally averse to parting with him; in 
articular, it is said, he desired to bo allowed to rcUMii the 
isposal of tho secret service money; but ho uns at last 
forced to give up everything, and on the 3rd of April Wal- 
pole was appointed both lo his place of first lord of iho 
treasury, and to that of chnnccllor of tho exchequer, ol 
which Aislabio had beon deprived. Sunderland bowever 
still retained the most unbounded intluence over the 
king; ho even regulated the appointments to the higlu ii 
offices in the government, carrying his nomiiu\tii)ns in 
seveitil instances against tho united cfforis of Towiinliund 
and Walpole. .Coxe asserts, on the evidence of priviUo 
papers, that he not only set him^^elf indiistrionsly to under- 
niino the cabinet, but even inirigued with llio Tories, and 
made overtures to Bishop Atlerbury, the agent of tho Pie- 
tendcr. He proposed lo the k.ng, it sceiiK, whi’u the 
ferment of public indiguoktion occasioned hy the explosion 
of the South Sea srdiemo was at its height^ to dWilvo (ho 
parliament, with the view of bringing in a Tory majoriiy, 
who under bis conduct would c|uash all inquiry on tbo 
subject : the project obtained his majesty’s concurrence, 
but was defeated by the firmness and iniro|ndity ofWiilpulu. 
‘The Pretender und the Jacobites certainly at this time/ 
Coxe adds, ‘entertained the most sanguine hopes. Suii' 
derland became a great favourite with them and the Tiuici--, 
bis health was constantly dranlf by them, and they uffccied 
to be secure of ultiiining, by his means, the accompfishriieia 
of their wishes/ Tliere aro some strong assertions hy Pope 
as to Sunderland’s dealings with the Pretender, bolhat tin . 
and at an earlier period, in Sjience's ‘Anecdotes/ p. 313. ii 
also appears that he had contrived a plot for the politic.! I 
annihilation of Walpole by persuading the king to ollVr .«» 
make him post master-general for life, with the view that u 
Walpole accepted tho ofiice, it would t»ko him out of par- 
liament, or, if he refused it, that ho would give ofience to his 
majesty. The king however, when he found that WaljH'lo 
hud never expressed any dessire.for the place, nor was even 
acquainted with Sunderland’s proposal, refu-ed to allow tho 
offer to be made to him. Sundorhind, nevcilhclc^s hy 
ersevering, or sliifting his mode of attack, might piiS'jjhlV 
ave succeeded ere long in etfccling the downfall of lin 
rival ; but in tho midbt of his intrigues he was suddenly 
arrested hy doarh, ou the J9th of April, 1722, being as yet 
only ill tho forty-seventh year of his age. He had been 
thrice married ; first, in IGI)5, to the I.^tdy Arabella Caven- 
dish, daughter of Honry, duke of Newcastle, by whom he 
bad a daughtoV; secondly, in orbdiore 1702, to tho Liidv 
Anne Cbmchill, secomr daughter of the dyke of Mn;i~ 
boxQugh, by whom he had three sojia, and who died l .»;ii 
Aprilf 1716; thirdly, to Juditlf, daughter of J]^enjamin 3’ich- 
hourne, Esq. (a younger brother o( VIsGohiit.TichWmrnc, m 
Ireland), by wbom; acoording to somb pf tho pccragi's In: 
had no issue, but who is stated in other works of the kind i ) 
have borne him a son, who died three days after hiu.-nf. 
a daughter who dictl in infancy, and a second son, ulncii 
carab into the world five monwa after his death, and died 
at sfk months old. Of his thibe sons hy his ‘i^ rond wife, 
Hobart, the eldest, succeeded to the earldom, and died un- 
married., 27th November, 1729 ; Charles (ho pecond, lie- 
camo curl of Sunderland on the death of his elder brother 
and ou tho death of bis aunt, in 1 733, becaino duke of Marl 
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borough; and John, the youngest, who then sueceeded to 
the family estates, was the father of the first Earl Spencer. 

Lord Sunderland, who associated much with tlie wits and 
literary nion of his day, w^as ono of the members of the 
famous Kit>Kat Club, and was also one of the set of noble- 
men who, about the beginning of the last centui 7 , used to 
make a weekly perambulation among the old book-ehops in 
the metropolis in search of early-printed books, scarce 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and other rarities and curiosities 
of literature. To this fashion of collecting early literature, 
which then prevailed, we are undoubtedly indebted for the 
preservation of many things of more or less interest or 
value ; and the great libraries of Altborpe, Devonshire 
House, Blenheim, and the Harician collection of manu** 
scripts, probably acquired in this way many of what are now 
accounted tlicir most precious articles. 

SUNDGAU, a subdivision of the province of Alsace 
[Alsack]. a>inprehcnding the southern part, and having 
Ih^fort, Mulhauscn or Miililhaiiscn, AUkirch, .Ceinay, and 
Thann for its chief towns: it was a dependency of the 
bishopric of Basel, or Bdle, and was held by the archdukes 
of Austria. It was ceded to France by the treaty of Mun- 
ster, A.D. 1648. and is now included in the department .of 
llaut Rhin. [Rhin, Haut.] 

SUNOS WALL. [Anghrmanlawd.] 

SUNN AH. This is the name given by the Mohamme- 
dans to the traditionary portion of their law ; which was not, 
like the Korkn, committed to writing by Mohammed, but 
preserved from his Ups by his immediate disciples, or founded 
on the authority of his actions. T( holds in Mohammedan 
theology the same place as the Mishna in the Jewish 
doctrine, and the names agree in their 'derivation. The 
orthodox Mohammedans call themselves Sunnites, in dis- 
tinction to the various sects which are comprehended under 
the term Shiites, whose distinguishing characteristic is 
that they recognise as lawful klialifs Ali and his descend- 
ants. The Turks as a nation arc Sunnites, and tho Persians 
Shiites. Shiah, from which this latter name is derived, signi- 
fies a party or troop. 

SUPERFICIAL DEPOSITS. fSuuFACE of the 
Earth.] 

SUPERFICIES, the Latin form of the word surface, 
used in the sense of surface, and sometimes of area. The 
quantity of an areuis called its superficial content, as dis- 
tinguished from linear content or length, and solid content 
or bulk. • 

SUPERIOR, LAKE. [Canada; Mississippi, River.] 
SUPERSE'DEAS, in law, the name of a writ u^ed for the 
purpose of superseding proceedings iu an action (Tidd’s 
Practice; Archbold's Practice) : in bankruptcy it is the writ 
used for the purpose of superseding the fiat. It is obtained 
on application by petition to the court of bankruptcy, and is 
granted on the ground that the flat is invalid in point of law, 
has not been duly prosecuted, &c. [Bankrui*tcy.] (Dea- 
con's Law qf Bankruptcy ; Eden's Bankruptcy L(nv.) 

Supersedeas also in its more general sense is used to express 
that which supersedes legal proceedings, although no writ 
of supersedeas may have been used for that purpose. Thus 
if a writ of certiorari bo delivered to an inferior court for 
the purpose of removing a record to a superior court, the 
writ of certiorari is said to bo a supersedeas of the proceed- 
ings before the inferior court. 

SUPPLEMENT (Trigohomefry). The defect of an 
angle from two riglit angles. Also chords qr arcs of a 
circle or other curve which have a common extremity, and 
together subtend an angle of two Tight angles at the Centre, 
are sometimes called supplemental chords or arcs. 
SUPPLY. rPAHilAMENT, Impsbtal, vbl. xvii.* p. 271.] 
SUPPURATION. fAB.stSfls ; Ii^flammation j 
S U PR AL APS AHl A nS! In the discussions of the doc- 
trines of predestination and election, whioii arose out of the 
teaching of the school of theologians at Geneva, two dif- 
ferent views came to be taken by the Calvinistic party. 
Some held that all the occurrences which take filace on the 
earth have been from eternity tho subjeot of a special decree 
of God : that God decreed to create man solely for his own 
glory, and; to display his gloiw in tho eternal happine^ of 
some and damnation of others: that "this re- 

spected not merely the end, but all tho means, direct or 
indirect, by which that end was to be wroiight out; and 
that sin, tho fall of man, and the introduction of evil into 
ihc world, were decreed by God to happen as necessary 


means to the end proposed, and God therefore so constituted 
man, and placed him in such circumstances that ho could 
not but fall. The persons who held the.so views were called 
Supralapsarians {supra lapsum\ because, accord inL' lo 
their system, tho decrees of God respecting the salvaiion of 
some men and the rejection of others were in no sense con- 
sequent or dependent upon the foreseen fall of man, whicli 
itself (on the contrar)') took place in consequence of a divine 
decree. 

The other party wer# called Ir^fralapsariaiis, 'fhey con- 
sidered the decrees of God for fixing the eternal stato of 
man as equally eternal and unchangeable, but they main- 
tained that God did not create man in order that he iniglit 
fall, but left him free to act for -himself; and, ihongh 
foreseeing that he would fall, did not interfere to prevent 
him, but decreed that the consequences of this fore^'CCii 
Ml should result in increased glory to himself, and the 
eternal happiness of the greater part of tnen. 

Beza, Gomar, and Voetius were of tho Supralapsuriari 
party. 

The synod of Dort adopted the views of the Infralapsa- 
rians. * Modern Calvinists.' generally, go no farlhcr ihar 
Infralapsarianism, and often not so far. 

(Mosheim's Bccles. Hist., cent, xvii., sec. fi., pt. ii. ; c. ii. 
s. 10-13; and tho principal works on systematic theology.) 

SUPREMACY is a term used to designate siqiieim* 
ecclesiastical authority ; and is cither papal or regal. Pup;il 
supremacy is the authority, legislative, judicial, and exe- 
cutive, exercised until nearly tho middle of ihoHiixieLMitli 
century by the pope over the churches of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, as branches and integral parts of the 
Western or Latin church, and which continues to be c\ci- 
cised de facto over that portion of the inhabitants of those 
countries wlio are in communion with the Church of Rome. 
Tho extent of the legislative authority of ilic pope wn,-. ncvi r 
exactly denned. Whilst it was regarded as neaily ahsoliili* 
at Rome and at Madrid, it was, at Venice, anti still inoie 
at Pans, sought to be rcMluced within very narrow llmll^. 

The papal supicmacy was abolished by tho legislfiturrs of 
tho three kingdoms in the sixteenth century. In order to 
ensure acquiescence in that abolition, particularly on the 
part of persons holding ofiices in England uiul li eland, an 
oath has been rcquirc?d to be taken, which is genoritlly called 
the oath of supremacy, a designation calculated to inisloud, 
it being in fact an oath of won-supremacy rather than of 
supremacy; since, though in ite second branch it negatives 
the supremacy of the pope, it is silent as to any supiviinu y 
in the king. This oath is ihoiefore taken wiihoiii stnuplo 
by persons who are not Roman Catholics, wheilio'- mem- 
bers of tho Anglican churcli or nut The fonn of the oath, 
as clinbhshcd in England by 1 Win. ScMniy, e. 8, is us 
follows: — * I, A. B, do swcifr that I do from my lieart 
abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, that 
damnable doctrine and position, that princes excommu- 
nicatod or deprived by the pope, or any authority of the 
seo of Romo, may be deposed or muidcrcd by their subjects, 
.or any other whatsoever. And I do dcclaro that no hneign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath or ought 
to have any jurisdiction, power, superioiily, pre-eminence, 
or authority, ecclosiastical or spiritual, within ihis realm. 
So help me God.* Under this, and many former sluintes, 
all subjects were bound to lake tho oath of supremacy when 
tendered; but by the .11 Geo. HI., c. 32. s. 13, no juM-son, 
since the 24th June, 1791, is liable to bo summoned to take 
the oath of supremacy, or prosecuted for not obeying such 
summons : and Roman Catholics, upon taking tho oath in- 
troduced by that Act, s. 1, in which tho dvil and temporal, 
authority of the pope tire abjured, may hold ofllce without 
taking the oath of supremacy ; which, as ii now no longer 
operates to harass Roman Catholics, or to exclude thorn 
from office, is become almost an unmeaning form. 

' Rfgal BUpremaej^iS not legislative, hut judicial and exe- 
cutive only. ISenry VIII. was first acknowledged as 
supreme head of the cliurch'by the clergy in 1528. Tliis 
tupretnacy was confirmed ^parliament in 1534,. when, by 
the statute of 26 Hen. VIlL, c. i., it was enacted ‘ that the 
king our sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, kings of 
this realm, shall oe taken, accepted, and reputed the only 
supremo head in earth of the Church of England, and shall 
have and enjoy, annexed to the imperial crown of this realm, 
as welt the style and title thereof, as all honours, dignities, 
prc-omlnencies, jurisdictions, privileges, authorities, imtfi’u* 
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nities, profiU, and commodities to the said dignity of 
supremo head of the same church belonging and appertain- 
ing ; and shall have power from time to time to visit, repress, 
redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, and amend all such 
errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities, 
whatsoever they be, which, by any manner of spiritual au- 
thority or jurisdiction, may lawfully bo reformeu, repressed, 
ordered, redressed, corrected, restrained, or amended, most 
to the pleasure of Almighty God, the increase of virtue in 
Christ's religion, and for the coi^rvatiou of the peace, 
unity, and tranquillity of this realm ; any usage, custom, 
forergn laws, foreign authority, prescription, or any other 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding.* 

Dr. Burn observes, * that after the abolition of the papal 
power there was no branch of sovereignty with \vhich the 
princes of this realm, for above a century after the Reforma* 
lion, were more delighted than that of being the supreme 
head of the church, imagining (as it seemeth) that all that 
power which the pope claimed and exercised (so far as he 
was able) was by the statutes abrogating the papal authority 
annexed to the imperial crown of this realm, not attending 
to the necessary distinction that it was not that exorbitant 
lawless power which the pope usurped that was thereby be- 
come vested in them, but only that the antient legal autho- 
rity and jurisdiction of the kings of England in matters, 
ecclesiastical, which the pope had endeavoured to wrest out 
of their hands, was re-asserted and vindicate<l. The pope 
arrogated to himself a jurisdiction superior not only to his 
own canon law, but to the municipal laws of kingdoms. And 
those princes of this realm above mentioned seem to have 
considered themselves plainly as popes in their own do- 
minions. Hence one reason why a reformation of the eccle- 
siastical laws was never effected sceracth to have been be- 
cause it conduced more to the advancement of the supremacy 
to retain the church in an unsettled state, and consequently 
more dependent on the sovereign will of tho prince.* 
(Burn\s Ecclemistical Law, tit. 'Supremacy.*; 

Regal supi*emacy over the church is not recognised by 
tlie established Presbyterian Church Of Scotland, which 
boasts that it has no head upon earth. Notwithstanding 
this bold «assertion, the king possesses a controlling power 
over the acts of the 'General Assembly of tho Church of 
Scotland even in sfnritmlihus, though since the accession of 
the house of Brunswick it has been seldom if ever exercised. 

SUR. or SOUR. [Tyre,] 

SURAT, or, as the natives pronounce it, Soorui (‘beauty’), 
a large city on the western coast of Hindustan, in tho pre- 
sidency of Bombay and province of Gujerat, stands on the 
souili bank of tho Taptoe, in 21** 12' N. lat. and 72** 50' E. 
long.: the river falls into the Gulf of Cambay about 18 
miles west from the city. Surat is about J20 mile% north 
fi'oui Bombay, direct distance: it is situated in a fortile 
cuuniry, with woody hills, long sheltered lanes, and patches 
of dense jungle ; and is a favourite hunting district, wild 
hogs and other game being abundant. There are numerous 
villages and farms in the neighbourhood. 

Tho city of Surat is in the form of a semicircle ; tbeTaptee 
is the chord, near the centre of which is a citadel or small 
ibrtifled castle. The city is surrounded by a wall alraut six 
miles in circuit, in good repair, with semicircular bastions, 
and with battlements. Milburn {Oriental Commerce) and 
others speak of two walls, one round the city and another 
round the suburbs, the outer wall being twelve miles in cir- 
cuit, and a mile distant from the inner wall ; but as bishop 
llcbor, who was there in 1825, and Mrs. Pos tans, who 
visited it in 1838, only mention one wall, it is to bo pre- 
sumed that the wall round the suburbs has been taken down. 
'J'hc citadel is garrisoned by a few sepoys and European 
artillerymen. 

Surat, though a large city, is by no meanV a handsome 
one. The streots are narrow, winding, unpaved^ in the wet 
season muddy, and in the dry season dusty,. The houses 
aro generally high, and are mostly constructed of a frame- 
work of timber Coften bamboos) filled up with bricks or sun- 
dried mud ; most of the upper stories project over the lower 
ones. The houses however of some of the. principal mer- 
chants aro of stone, and aro largo and well-built,' but there 
aio no public buildings worthy of notice os specimens of ar- 
chitecture, and indeed the only structure which has much of 
interest attached to it is the hospital for aged and diseased 
animals: it occupies a large piece of ground, surrounded by 
high walls, and is divided into compartmonts or wards^ with 


every arrangement requisite for the comfort of the different 
classes of animals, as hoi*ses, oxen, sheep, goats, &c. It has 
been said that offensive and noxious vermin were kept, but 
Mrs. Postons denies that this was tho case in 1838. It is 
an establishment founded by the Jains, and is riclily en- 
dowed by them. Tho residence of the nawdb is modern, but 
is not at all striking. There is a neat English church, 
which was consecrated by bishop Heher in 1825. A large 
and picturesque burying-ground, outsido the city, contains 
numerous tombs of former servants of the East India Com- 
pany. These tombs are constructed in tho Mohammedan 
style of architecture, some of them being 150or2U0 ycafs 
old; that of Sir George Oxenden, for size and solidity, is 
worthy of ono of the founders of the English empire in India. 

Tho population of Surat was estimated, in 179G, when its 
prosperity had coufossedly declined, at 800,000, which was 
probably too much, but it was perhaps not less than (iOO.OOO. 
it is now very much reduced, the greatest part of its com- 
mercehaving been tranEfferred to Bombay. The inhabitants 'it 
present probably do not exceed 150,000, perhaps not 1 00,000. 
They consist of Hindoos, who are mostly Jains, of Moham- 
medans, many of whom are Boras, of Parsees, and of Ar- 
meuians, Jews, and various other races, besides Europeans 
The Parsees and the Boras are the most flourishing part of 
the population. The Parsecs are of Persian origin, fol- 
lowom of. Zoroaster, and of course fire-worshippers, who, 
when driven out of Persia by the Mohammedans, found an 
asylum at Surat, where they have continued ever since. 
Hoher thought that half ihc.houses in the city belonged to 
the Parsees: the Boras, ho says, carried on a lucrative 
trade as banians. and money-lenders. There aro also great 
numbers of religious mendicants in this oity and its neigh- 
bourhood, Fakeers, Yo^%s, and Gosaens, wlio ' enforce 
charity from the superstition both of Hindoos and Moham • 
medans. 

Surat is the station of a British military force : it is also the 
seat of the supreme court of justice for the whole presidency 
of Bombay, of a circuit court, and of a board of customs 
with a collector. The English society is numerous, and of 
the best kind. 

TheTaptee at Surat is a wide river: but tho navigation is 
dangerous, from shifting sand-banks, oven to iKjats ; and 
large vessels are proven te<l from entering it by a bar, and 
therefore anchor in the Surat Roads, or Swally Roads, as 
they are commonly call^ from the small sea-port of Swally. 
at the mouth of the river, where the ships discharge and 
take ill their cargoes. The boats which navigate the river 
are generally of 30 and 40 tons, half-decked, with two masts 
and two largo latteon-sails. The river opposite the city is 
brackish: water foi* domestic purposes is raised by oxen 
from wells, and there arc also large tanks to collect the rain. 

Tho imports to Surat are chiefly from Arabia, Bombay, 
and Brazil, and consist of grain and other articles of food, 
piece-goods, raw materials to be worked up into manufac- 
tures, and bullion. Thu exports .i^re mostly manufactures 
of Surat and the neighbouring districts, raw cotton, and a 
few other articles of native produce. The vessels arc chiefly 
E^lisli. Arabian, and Portuguese. 

The history of Surat is eventful and interesting. It is a 
place of such antiquity as to be mentioned in tho antient 
Sanscrit poem * The R,1mdyaiia,’ Alter the conquest of 
Hindustan by tho Mohammedans, it was the chief port at 
which they embarked on their pilgrimage to Mecca; aufl 
when the Europeans first discovered the passage by the Capo 
of Good Hope, was the greatest place of manlime commerce 
on the continent of India, being in immediate commurnca- 
tion with the richest provinces in the Mogul empire, and 
conveniently situated tor trading not only with the western 
coast of that continent, hut with the gulfs of Persia and 
Arabia. The Portuguese were the fimt Europeans that 
reached the western coast of India by sea : after establishing 
themselves at Calicut, Gon, and Damaunt they begun to 
trade with Surat. about 1561. In 1603 Mr. Mildenhall, a 
London merchant, reached Agra, and in 1606 obtained nii 
ample grant of commercial privileges by a firmaun freffn 
the emperor Jehangbir. In 1610 Sir Ilenry’Middleron, on 
proceeding to Surat, found some Portuguese ships ready to 
oppose him, and was therefore obtigod to fight for our first 
trifling trade with the inhabitants of Hindustan ; and this 
was the commencement of a series of actions fought with 
the Portuguese by Captain Best in 161- and 1613, and by 
Captain Downton in 1614, in ail of which the English were 
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successful. The consequence of those successes was, that 
a factory waseslablished at Surat by treaty with the governor 
or Ahnieuabad, in Dec., 1612, and confirmed by an imperial 
fiimaun m ifij;). The Dutch also came to Surat about 
tUis time, and became powerful rivals to the English, a^ 
well as lo the Portuguese ; they carried on a thriving trade 
lor about a ceutury, The French were long after the Dutch 
and English m trading to Surat; and though they bad 
a faciory tiiere, they never prospered, and at last abandoned 
It without paying their debts. In 1615 Sir Thomas Roe 
landed at Surat, whence he proceeded lo the emperor at 
Agra, and obtained grants for the establishment of factoineg 
at Surat, Cambay, and elsewhere. Surat now became the 
chief station of tho East India Company on the west coast 
ot India. In 1635 however a rival association was formed in 
England, at the head of which was Sir William Courten, one 
cf whose ships seized and plundered two native junks be- 
longing to Surat and Din. In reprisal the president and 
council were imprisoned by the Mohammedan governor of 
Surat (the nawSb), and the property of the factory was con- 
jiscQ^iecf. 1 hough ibo factory was soon afterwards re-esta- 
hlished, the English trade continued ip a declining state. 
In January, 1664, Sevajee, the founder of the lifihratta 
power, made a predatory attack on Surat. The inhabitants 
tied into the rountry, and the nawdb shut himself up in his ' 
castle. Seyajee proceeded to plunder the city, wnd at tho 
same litne invested the castle, and demanded the suirender 
ot iho factory. Sir George Oxenden was then the chief of 
ine English factory. Sir George’s answer to Sevajee’s do- 
mand was, ‘ Wo are here on purpose maintain the house 
to the death ^f the last man, and therefore, delay not your 
corning upon Sir George called in the aid of the 

ships crews: they made sorii«ft with such gallantry as to 
prevent Sevajeo from plundering iho part of the tow® in 
winch th^nglish factory was situated, and ho soon after 
reiircd. Ijm naw/ib presented Sir George with a dress of 
honour, and recommended tho interests of the Comiiany to 
Aurungzebc with such efifbet, that the emperor, by a flrmaun, 
remitted the customs at Surat to all merchants for one year, 
and granted a pergetuul remission of a part of the duties to 
the English in particular. 

Surat continued lo be the chief seat of government under 
the East India Company till 16^(5, when it was removed to 
JJombay. In 1G87, the conduct of Sir John Child having 
exasperated Aurungzobe, the faciory at Surat was seized 
as well as Bombay and otjier places; but after making 
submission, they wore restored. Surat wps fined 150,000 
rupees. 1 ho city was afterwards partially pillaged by the 
Malirattas moie than once, and the nawab was obliged lo pay 
them an annual tribute. In 1800 tho nawdb was compelled 
oy tho English to sign a treaty, by which ho resigned the 
government, civil and military, with all its emoluments and 
powers, to the East India Company, who, on their part, 
agreed to pay him and his lioirs one lao of rupees annuall\\ 
together with imc-fifih cf the surplus annual revenue, after 
drducting all charges. Though a slate prisoner, the nawAb 
oi Surat, like his master the emperor of Delhi, is still per- 
nutied to retain the forms of slate and authority; ‘and we 
believe the Mogul ensign still waves on the walls of the 
< asile of Surat, in company with the English jack. By ^ 
tho treaty of 1803 the Marhattas ware compelled to relin- 
quish all their claims on Surat. Suia(; has suffered pevei^ly 
vLr 1’ ^ of the city was destroyed by one in 

1836 ; but the housps bad heeii, to a considerable' extent, 
vebinlt when Mrs. Postans was there in 1838. * 

® aJournty in ikt Upper Province* 

(fliulia in 1824 ipid 182$i Mrs. Postal),'* India in 1838 : 
IJnmiltons Hast mia (fazette^i Milbura’, Oriented 


Coininmc;^ Mill s History ((f British hidia, by H. H, Wil- 
son ; Ken s Collection of Voyages and Travels, yds, vi.. 
i^andviu.) * - r- . ’ 
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A 1.1 * ’ ' Y ‘ai. supposed trahdafipii of ah 

Arabic term. In tho article jUst cited we have said ds 
muen as IS necessary on the subject. Wo will only\add 
that the second volume of Cossah’s History of Algebra 
contains an account of tho tenth book of Euclid, with refer- 
ence to the use made of it by the earlier algebraists. 


' SURDl'TES. [Deafness.] 

SURK'NA. [CiiAssus.] 

SURETY. A surety is one who undei takes to ho an- 
swerable for the acts or non-acts of another, who is culled his 
principal. Such undertaking must he in writing, and it may 
be either by bond or by simple writing. A contract is nut 
binding in law, unless tnado upon some sufficient considera- 
tion; but in the case of a bond this consideration is inferred 
from the circumstances of deliberation incident to its execu- 
tion as a deed. When tile undertaking is not by bond, it is 
necessary that the consideration should appear upon the face 
of the written instrument, or be necessarily implied from 
the terms of it, and that the instrument should be signed by 
lha parly who becomes the surety. Tho instrument however 
may consist of several writings, if they are so connected by 
reference to each other that they can be considered as in- 
corporated. The instrument by which the surety becomes 
bound, when it has roferonce to civil matters, is generally 
called a guarantee, and ordinarily consists of an undertaking 
to become answerable for the payment of goods furnished to 
the principal, or for his integrity, skill, attention, and other 
like matters. In such cases the consideration exproshed 
would probably he the furnishing of the goods lo the or inn- 
pal, or his employment by tho party guaranteed. In tho 
consti‘uetion of guarantees the same rulo of law proiails as 
in the case of all written instruments,— that they shall be 
understood in iho sense most unfavourable to the party 
making them which the words will reasonaldy hoar. I’lie 
application of the rnlo is very frequent in casos of guarantee 
where the question arises whether or not the guarantee 1.3 
what is called a subsisting guarantee. Thus whero I he smvty 
undertakes to be answerable to the amount of 100/. for goods 
supplied to hU principal, this may mean that he will be an- 
swerable for the first 100/. worth, and cease to bo nnswerahio 
for any goods supplied afterwards ; or, that ho will conlmu j 
to be answerable to the amount of 100/. fur any indeilniO^ 
period during which goods maybe supplied, altlnnigli tlic 
priqcipal has paid fur the first 100/. w’orlh. TIic latter kiinl 
of guarantee is called a subsisting guarantee. ‘ If a i.iirl>,’ 
as Lord EllenlKirough says, in deciding upon a casii oV tins 
kind, * means to be surety only for a single dealing, lie 
should take car© to say so/ Obscvvalions of a .similar ch.i- 
raeter may be made as to tho application of paynionls l>y 
tho prinqipah If a party who becomes surely for llie pay- 
ment of a particular debt means to iiiMst upon thoapplicaiiuu 
of the first money afterwards paid by hi.s principal to thu 
disebargo of that debt, he should lake cure that, such inten- 
tion on iiis part is evident, either from the words of liis un- 
dertaking or from the course of dealing betwcGii his priin i- 
pal and the guarantee. * The general rule/ as ilio same 
learned judge has stated, is, ‘ that where nothing is direct-.-d 
as to the application of the money, the party who rccei\es it, 
may apply it/ Thus, if the principal was indebted to ilu; 
guaranteed before the guarantee was given, or lias be- 
come indebted to him afterwards for other debts than ilms.,; 
for which the surety intended lo make himself liable, tho 
guaranteed may, If not restricted by tho guarantee or tho 
circumstances of the transaction, apply money paid liim hy 
the principal to the dUebarge of these other debts, and still 
hold the surety liable fpr the payment of the debt which he 
has guaranteed. 

The circumstances connected with the relative position 
of the guaranteed an^ the pvincipal are considered a.s 
embodied ip the contract between the guaranteed and tlie 
surety, and as forming part of that upon which tho under- 
taking of the latter is founded. If therefore those nro sub- 
stantially varied, so as, to inoreaie the risk of tlie gourauicod, 
or to destroy dr suspend hia. remedy against the principal, 
Um surely is thereby discharged. Thu^, if tho guaraniccd 
naiw at the lime the guarantee is given, u lion upon property 
of flip ptincipM In hjis hands, which Jie afterwaids parts 
With; or if he extendalhe tint© of cveult, ov after commenc- 
ing an . action against tha "principal gives him lime, the 
surety will be released. But tlie variation of circumstances 
must, he substantial ; a change which does not operate so as 
tQ inorpase tlie rislf or lessen the remedy will not have such 
att effept. Neither can the surely discharge himself by a 
mere r^uest or camion to the guaranteed lo abstain from 
trusting tlJ«Twncipa|, or to watch his acts. &c. Nevpnlio- 
less it IS the duly, and perhaps on implied undertaking on 
the p%rt of. the guaranteed, against the consequences of tho 
neglect of which a court of equity might relievo the surety* 
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to employ a reasoimble degree of prudence and attention in 
iiUrubtmg his goods, or inspecting and checking the ac- 
counts of his clerks or servants. In some cases also a court 
of equity has interfered to compel the guaranteed to ta'ke 
steps to recover tlie debt duo from the principal, where lie 
has been guilty of gross negligence in abstaining from 
doing so. It is a general rule that the surety is entitled to 
the benotlt of all the securities which the guaranteed has 
against the principal. 

If the guaranteed compounds with the surety, be does not 
thereby discharge tlic principal. 

In case of tile principal becoming bankrupt, the surety 
may prove for the amount of the debt owing to the guaran- 
teed; or if the debt has been otherwise proved, the surely 
m.iy receive llio dividends towards the amount of his 
responsibility to the guaranteed. 

With respect to the rights of the surety against th€ prin- 
cipal, Mr. Justice Bnllcr has distinctly laid down the law, 

‘ wherever a person gives a security by way of indemnity 
for another, and pays the money, the law raises an assump- 
sit,’ that is, implies a promise on the part of the principal to 
j cpay to the surety all the money that he has c.xpcnded on 
his bclialr, and this money may be recovered in an action 
agciiiist I ho principal fur money paid to his use. Hut in no 
ca^e is the surety entitled to more than an indemnity from 
Ins principal. Thus, if tho guaranteed is content with a 
l(*^s Mini from tho siiiety, instead of exacting tho full 
aiiiount fur which ho is liable, the principal will bo bound 
to repay to the surety tho less sum only. If the surety has 
Jiiinscir taken a bond or other security from the principal, 
he iclinqiuslics his right to bring an action upon lire pro- 
mi'to implied in law, and must have recourse to an action 
upon Ins socuriiy. The court of chancery will interfere to 
give the Miroty relief out of any funds of the principal which 
iio c.imiot, reach at conuiion law. 

Wheie moio uersons than one become sureties for tho 
••'luue piincipal. they arc called co-sureties. .If one of these 
luis paid the whole of the debt duo from the principal, he 
in iy iccover in an action of assumpsit from his co-sureties 
the nhioiinls for which they were respectively liable. A 
couit of equity will olso interfere to regulate the proportions 
l)'ai'il} due from each. And in case any of them are unable 
to paV from insolvLUicy, &c., it will compel the others to con- 
tribute ])roportionully tlie amount for which tho defaulters 
vci'o liable. The law is the same as to co-sureties. Whether 
all have been created by the same instrument in writing, 
or oacli one by a distinct iusirumfent. 

(Kell. On Guarantees; May hew v. Cricket t, 2 Swanston, 

'^SURETY OF THE PEACE * is the ocknowledging of 
a rocognizance or bond to the king, taken by a competent 
jiulge of record for keeping the peave,’ Magistrates have the 
power to lake such recognizances, which are generally done 
by the party acknowledging {recogniisingj and hence the 
term reaf>g?iixance) that he is imlebted in a bond to the 
king to a (‘crtaiu amount, tho condition of which bond is, 
that he or the party for whom ho becomes bound shall keep 
the peace during a term named in the condition. Suen 
recognizaitce may bo obtained by any party dilOthei: on 
iqiplieation to a magistrate, and statitw on oath that hb has 
ju.st cause to fear that such other * win bUfn tiis honse, or 
do him a corporal hurt, as by killing or beating him, or that 
he will procure others to do him such mi&raief.* Upon 
such application being made to the magiStrale, it is, his duty 
to summon tho party before him and c^use hli4 to enter, 
either alone or with others, into such ,ro<s6gnizanee8 as he 
thinks the case demands. The fear must ^ of a Resent 
or future danger : no recognizances arcs denit^hdable on the 
ground of a pa»l ofTence. Upon the neglect Or lefhsitl of the 
])ariy so summoned to enter into tho recognizance^ ^^ntanded* 
he may be committed to prison by . the magistrate fbr a 
specified period, unless he sooner complies. If tfioroi^- 
nizaiice is forfeited by a breach of th^ cohditipn/ it m&y m 
removed into/Mie of the superior courts and ttoo ptooeeded 
upon. . ' 

Sureties also may bo siwilariy rpduircd for tfie good be- 
ha\iour of parties who have bepa gui)tV of conduct tending 
to a breach of tho peace, abusing th(^d in tnd administration 
of justice, &c, 

(Rum’s Justice, lit. * Surety of thd Peace,*) 

SURF. [Sea.I . . 

SURFACE. STJRFACES. WOIIY OF. for, tbe 
mere deflnition of surface, seo Solid, &c. Wd ard here to 


speak of that branch of algebraic geometry which considers 
the generation and properties of curve surfaces following an 
assigned law. 

If three planes, each at right angles to tho other two, be 
taken as the planes of Co-oam nates, the position of any 
point is determined as soon as iis co-ordinato,s, or distnm-cs 
fifom the three planes, are given in sign and magnitude. 
If the co-ordinates of a point be x,y, z, and if between 
these one eouation exists, 0 (.r, y, z) = o, any point may be 
chosen in the plane of x and y, by means of given values 
of .1? and y, and the correspoiTuing value or values of s may 
be found from the equation. The locus of all the points 
whose position can be ascertained by determining one of 
the co-ordinates from this equation/ tho other two being 
taken at pleasure, is a surface of which 0 (ir, y, := o is 
called the equation, and the modes of proceeding arc pointed 
out in all works on algebraic geometry. The applications 
of the differential calculus depend on the principles ex- 
plained in Tangknt : tho practical use of the whole 
method depends mostly on descriptive geometry, whcil^er 
fomally known under that name ov not. 

Sui'faccs are distinguished algebraically by the nature 
and order of their equations. Thus wo have surfaces of i he 
first order, in which tho equation is of the first degroc (this 
class contains the plane only) ; surfaces of the second order, 
which will be classified in tho next uriicle; and .so on. 

Surfaces are also distinguished by their mode of genera- 
tion, and some of the principal cases aro as follows : — 

1. Cylindrical surfaces dre generated by u straight line 
infinitely product in* both direciions, which moves so ns 
always to bo parallel to a given line, and to havo one of its 
points on a given culwe. 

2. Conical surfaces are generated by a straight lino in- 
finitely produced in both directions, which alwa).s pasM('.s 
through a given point or vertex, and has ono point in a 

f iven cui-Ve. Tho common cvLiNDfiR and conk would be 
escribed in this science as a right circular cylinder and a 
right circular cof>e. The cylindrical surfaces ihemselvos 
are only an extreme case of the conical ones, boing wliat 
the latter become when the vertex is removed to an iiifaiito 
distance. m 

3. Surfaces of revolution are generated by tho rotation 
of a curve about an axis, relatively to which it always 
retains ono position. The common cone and cylinder, the 
SPHSRE, and others of the greatest practical use, are con- 
tained in this class. 

4. Tubular sttrfaees are generated by a circle of given 
radius, which moves with its cdnire on a given curve, and 
its piano at right angles to the tangent of that curve. When 
the given curve is a circle, the tubular surface is a common 
ring. 

5. Ruled sttrfaees (tho surfaces rdgIScs of the French 
writers) arc those which aro described by the motion of a 
straight line, which neither remains parallel to a given lino 
nor always passes through a given point. This includes, 
among many others, the whole Class of conoidal surfaces, 
mado by a straight line which moves parallel to a given 
plane, and always passes through a straight line perpen- 
dicular to that place and a given curve. The surface of a 
spiral staircase, as it would oe if there were no steps but 
only k gradual ascent, is an instance. 

6. Developable surfaces are those which can bo un- 
wrapped on a plane without any doubling of parts over one 
another, or eeparalion ; that is, without being rumpled nr 
torn. The only familiar instances are the oylincler and 
cone. 

SURFACES OF THE SECOND DEGREE.. This 
name is given to all tbo^o surfaces of which the, equation 
is of tho second degree, oir can bo made a case of 
by*^cz'^+^Jta'yz+2b^zx+‘2c^ity 

to which form any equation of the second degree between 
two variables may be reduced. These surfacos bold the 
same place among surfaces Which is lield by curves of tho 
second degree, or conic sections, among edrves; and every 
section made by a plane with aiiy surface of tho second 
degree must be a curve of the Second degree. ^Tiic following 
articlo is intended entirely for reference, *as the books 
which treat on the subject hardly ever givo tho complete 
tests for tho separation of the di^erent caK 0 .s fium each otlier. 

1. Tho preceding .equation may bo wliolly impossible, or 
incapable of being satisfied by any values of x, y, and zr. 
This happens when the lefl-hand side can bo resolved into 
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the sum of any number of squares which cannot vanish 
simultaneously. 

2 . It may represent omy one single point. In this caso 
the left-hand side can be resolved into the sum of three 
squares, which vanish simultaneouly for one set of values of 
£F, }/, and z. 

3. The equation mav belong to a single straight line. In 
this case the left-hand side can be resolved into the sum of 
two squares. 

4. The two last cases have a particular case which is 
algebraically very distinguishable from the rest, though it 
can only be geometrically represented, by saying that the 
point or line is at an infinite distance from tho origin. 

5. The equation may belong to a single plane. In this 
case the left-hand side is a perfect square. 

6. Or to a pair of planes, either parallel or intersecting. 
Tile left-hand side can then be resolved into two different 
factors of the first degree. 

In the preceding cases there is no other surface than can 
be represented by one or Several equations of the first 
degree. We now come to tho cases in which neW surfaces, 
not piano, are generated. But we may first obseiwe that 
the left-hand side of the equation has a property much 
resembling a celebrated one of integer numbers. If it be 
the sum of any number of squares exceeding four, it may 
be reduced to the sum of four squares at most. 

7. The equation may belong to a cone, having for its base 
any one of the conic sections. But in eyery caso the same 
cone may be described by a circle only : that is, every cone 
of the second oyder is a circular cone, right or oblique. In 
this case the first side of the equation tabes tne form 
P^4.Qa— R*, or Q*— R*, P, Q, and R being expressions 
of the first degree, of the form Arr-fBy+Cs4-£. ^ 

8. The equation may belong to a cylinder having for its 
base any conic section. But the elliptic, parabolic, and 
hyperbolic cylinders are peiTectly distinct. In this case the 
first side of tho equation can be reduced to the form 
P'^-f-mQ^+^Qi P Q being expressions of the first de- 
gree, and m and n constants. 

9. Tho equation may belong to an eUipsoid, a single 
hyperboloid^ a dou^ hyperbolmd, an elliptic paraboloid^ or 
an hyperbolic pamholoid. These five arp the distinct sur- 
faces of the second degree, answering to the three distinct 
curves of the second degree, namely, the ellipsoid to the 
ellipse, the two hyperboloids to the hyperbola, and the two 
paraboloids to the parabola. They will presently be further 
described ; in the mean lime the forms to which the left- 
hand side of the equation may bo reduced in these several 
cases are— 

Ellipsoid P^-f Q*-fR’'-m*. 

Single Hyperboloid — R^ — r/i*. 

Douule Hyperboloid P^— Q*— R*— w*. 

Elliptic Paraboloid P^+Q^-f-wR. , 

Hyperbolic Paraboloid P^— Q*+mR. 

The conditions under which the several cases aro pro- 
duced are exhibited in the following table. Let 
V|=a+ft-fc 

V, = abc^ la^bfc'^ - bb'*^ — cc'“ 

c"* 

+2 (W— aaO (cV— hV) c^'a ^^+2 (a'A'— (jc'i 

w= - ^+/. 

When VasO, is a perfect square: if V4*also sO, the 
three expressions 

Ifa^n _ 2c — 2^ 

ab^c^* ’■ 

cb''r-^2aW%bcf'* 

bc->af^ 

are all equal. Let either of them, with its sign changed, 
and increased by/, be calleu W'. Again, when any tliree 
of the six quantities, 

hc^a\ ca-^b\ 

vanish, the other three also vanish. Let theae vanish, and 
also let a", c" be in the proportion of a, o', b% or of 
c', b, tt', or of a', c. When this happens, the thne follow- 

• ^ 

a* b'T 

arc equal : let either, with its sign changed, and increased 


by/, be called W^'. Tho table is then as follows, in which 
p means either of the signs + or—, and 7 i means the other ; 
and a supposition put in parentheses means that it is a 
necessary consequence of what precedes, or is not inde- 
pendent. 


w 

i 

w 

V, 

W" 

V. 

, Surfaco. . 

V 

m 

■ 

+ 


p 

Impossible. 

V 

m 

■ 

+ 


n 

Ellipsoid. 

p 

p 


+ 


n 

Single Hyperboloid. 

p 

p 





do. do. 

p 

n 


+ 


P 

Double Hyperboloid. 

m 

n 





do. do. 

00 

(0) 


+ 



Elliptic Paraboloid. 

00 

(0) 





Hyperbolic Paraboloid. 

0 

P 


+ 


P 

Point. 

0 

P 


+ 


n 

Cone. 

0 

P 





do. 


f 

P 



P 

Impossible. 



P 

+ 


n 

Elliptic Cylinder. 







Hyperbolic Cylinder. 

0 


00 

(0) 

i 


Parabolic Cylinder. 

i 

0 

+ 



Straight Line. 

0 

0 




Intersecting Planes. 




1 

p 

P 

Impossible. 



0 

0 

(0)j 

V 

0 

00 

n 

Parallel Planes. 

1 Single Plano. 


For example, it is tlto condition of an ellipsoid that W and 
Vj should be finite with difierent signs, that Vj, should be 
positive, and V, of the same sign as Vsi it is the condition 
of intersocting planes that W should have tho Ibriu 0 0, 

or that V4 and Va should both vanish ; that W' should also 
vanish ; and that Vj should bo negative. It is tho condition 
of a single hyperboloid, if Va be positive, that W and V., 
should both differ in sign from Vi : but if V, be negative, it 
is enough that W^ and V3 should have tho same sign. All 
that precedes is equally true, whether the co-ordinalos bo 
oblique or rectangular; but the following is only truo for 
rectangular co-ordinates: if the surface be a surface of 
revolution, it is necessary that 

aa' ^ c'a' — a^b^— cc\ 

b* c* 

The forms of the ellipsoid and the two hyperboloids may 
be best conooived by. means of the particular cases in winch 
they are surfaces of revolution. Let an ellipse revolve about 
one of its axes, and let all the circular sections be llatlenod 
into ellipses : the result will bo an ellipsoid, derived from 
its particular case, the spheroid. Let an hyperbola revolve 
about its minor axis ; the two branches will generate only 
one branch of a sprface : let the circular sections be tlat- 
tened into ellipses, and the result is the single hyperboloid. 
Let the hyperbola revolve about its major axis : the two 
branches will generate two branches of a surface ; and if 
the circular sections be flattened into ellipses, the result is 
the ^double hyperboloid. For the elliptic paraboloid, lot a 
parabola revolve about its principal axis, and let the circular 
sections become ellipses. The hyperbolic paraboloid has no 
surface oF revolution among its cases, but its form may be 
conceived as follows:— Let two parabolas have a common 
vertex, and let ^iheir planes be at risht angles to one an- 
other, being . turned contrary ways. Let the one parabola 
then move over the other, oiways oon tinning parallel to its 
first position, aiid having its vertex constantly on tho other ; 
its arc will then trace out an hyperbolic paraboloid. 

' The ellipsoid and the two hyperboloids have centres, but 
neither of the paraboloids has one. The surfaces which 
have centre!! jiqisess an infinite number of triple systems of 
dii^tei^;having properties corresponding to those of the 
eofijugaie\'diatDeter8 of an cllipso and hyperbola. These 
we shall hot enter further into, but shall proceed to point 
out how to determine the position of tho centre and principal 
diameters or axes (that is, the system of conjugate diaine- 
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ters, each of which is at right angles to the other two) in 
either of the surfaces having a centre. Resuming the ori- 
ginal equation, and the co-ordinates being supposed rectan- 
gular, tile co-ordinates of the centre, X. Y, and Z, are thus 
determined. They are fractions whose denominator is — V3, 
and whose numerators are 

(a6— ; 
and if tho origin be removed *0 the centre, the axes retain- 
ing their original directions, the equation of the surface 
becomes 

2c'd?f/H-W = 0, 

where W is the exprobsio’n already signified by that letter, 
and will bo found to be also Xa''-4-Y/>"+Zc"-|-y, 

I^t the three principal axes now make angles with tho 
axes of .r, y, and ar, as follows: — the first, angles whoso 
cosines arc a, /3, y; the second, angles whose cosines are 
P\ y' ; the third, angles whose cosines arc /3", y". The 
equation 

has always three real roots ; lot them be A, A', A''. Then 
the directions of the principal axes arc to be determined 
from 

, bc^a^*~-(b+c)A+A.* 

“ ■" “(A^ 

cn — t c-f «) A -h A'* 

' (A-aouv^V'T” 

^ o*-c'*_(«+i)A+A* 

~ “(A-A'mA-A") 

To find ft'S &c., intiMchange A and A' in the above ; and 
to find &<•., interchange A and A". The principal axes 
being thus determined, the equation to the surface, referred 
to the principal axes, is 

AA:* + AV+A'V+W=sO, 

a form which is fully considered in all elementary works on 
the subject, and from which tho principal properties are de- 
rived. {Afi^ebraic Geometry, in the ‘ Library of Useful 
Knowledge.*) 

For the proofs of the preceding assertions, and their ex- 
tension to oblique co-ordinates, see a paper * On the General 
Equation of Surfaces of the Second Degree,* in the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Transact ions, vol. v., part 1. Under the 
form of con^idcring the surface of the second degree, we have 
ill fact been treating the general properties of the equation 
of the second degree, with three variables, and have solved 
various other problems of geometry and mechanics. The 
principles applied in this solution have been generalized in 
a paper 011 ‘ Linear Tra nsforraalions,* by Mr. Boole. ( Cambr, 
Math. Journ.f vol. iii., p. 1 .) 

SURFACE OF THE EARTH. Geology, by teaching 
us to look upon the form and distribution of land and sea, 
the features of hills and valleys, and the various deposits of 
peat, silt, gravel, &c., as effects of physical agencies, some 
of wiiich are no longer in operation upon those areas where 
once they predominated, confers upon the surface of tho 
earth an interest much greater than that which belongs 
merely to pictorial combinations, or even to agricultural 
utility and commercial adaptation. Uniformity, inequality, 
height, depth, and area, every the least peculiarity of form, 
whatever is remarkable in any part of the surface of the land 
or bed of the sea— these are effects of causes which require 
to be traced out before the problem of the physical history 
of the globe can be considered as resolved. 

Superficial Deposits. — ^If Ibo stratified and unstratified 
rocks which compose tbe skeleton of the earth wore laid 
bare to our view, the aspect of the globo would be far more 
rugged than it is now. The valleys would in many eases 
loso their soft and easy curvaturU and accordant slopes, 
in angular fractures and irregular chasms ; the mountains 
and hills would loso those sloping buttress-like banks, com- 
posed of fallen materials, which connect tbe broken ridges 
above with the level expanse below; a stenipr aspect would 
belong to tbe now sinuous lines of sea-coast; and an almost 
general barrenness would overspread the inland surface. 

Tlie soil, gravel, clay, peat, and other substances, which 
by their accumulation mask the features of tho interior 
rocks, constitute a peculiar class of phenomena which have 
been much, and yet not sufficiently, studied by geologists. 
It is certain that without a more exact appreciation of the 
causes which have permitted the aggregation of the *super- 
P.C., No. 1461 


ficial deposits’ already named, our analysis of the pvocesse.s 
whereby tho earth has been made fit for the lesuh nceof 
man, and adapted to its present uses, must bo veiv impel* 
feet. 

I Soil is often supposed to he merely tho disintcyraleri 
parts of the subjacent rucks, and this is sometimes njally 
i the case ; trap rocks, for example, of which tbe felspar un.l 
the hornblende become decomposed by the atmosphere, 
yield a soil often remarkable for fertility, and uncontarni- 
nated with foreign ingredients. But the soils which cover 
clays and limestones and sandstones are seldom of this 
simple origin. The basis of those soils may be gcneially 
doriyod from the subjacent strata, hut they usually contain 
foreign ingredients. The soil on the chalk and lirnesione 
bills of England is often sandy, sandstones are covered by 
loam, and clavs overspread with pebbles. The effect of this 
admixture ot foreign substances with tho disintegrated 
parts of the native rock is usually favourable to fertility. 

We may often understand tho cause of these admixtincs 
by considering the effeot of rains and cunents of water on 
the sloping surfa(*e of the earth. These effects arrive at a 
maximum in particular vales and plains, into which many 
streams enter after fiowing over strata of ditterent kinds. 
In such vales tho soil is in fact a mixture of calcareous, ar- 
gillaceous, and arenaceous parts, and its indigenous plants 
are correspondingly varied, and include many which are 
not fountl growing together on any one of the soils which 
are hene mixed together. 

To watery agency, acting under the actual circumstances 
of physical geography, wc may also ascribe \nany even ex- 
tensive accumulations of gravel and sand which lie along 
the sides of valleys and in hollows of hills, or on the slopes 
of mountains; and it requires sometimes only tlie ])ostu- 
late, that in particular valleys inundations have formerly 
reached higher levels than at present, to apply tho same ex- 
planation to terraces of gravel and sand now considerably 
above tho actual flood-mark, but sloping parallel to tho 
‘jpneral inclination of tho valley. 

The beds of old lakes, often consisting of layers of shelly 
marl, with bones of existing or extinct quadrupeds, tho 
surfaces of silt which lie along the actual and antienC 
ffistuaries of rivers, and often conceal buried forests and 
subterranean peat, present no difficulty as to their origin. 
For the processes by which peat grows and trees are buried, 
and marshy land is saved from the sea, and lakes are filled 
up, are at this day in action. To all such peat or turf 
moors, subterranean forests, marsh and fen land, drained 
lake-beds, and sand ond gravel, the title of alluvial depo- 
sits is very commonly given. Generally, they require no 
supposition of extensive changes of physical geography 
produced by violent disturbances of nature, but scorn to be 
clearly and perfectly explicable by causes still in notion, 
though perhaps not in tho same situations on the earth’s 
surface. But there are other gravels, sands, and clays, to 
which this explanation cannot be applied without calling 
in aid great changes of physical geography, or physical 
processes not seen in daily operation* such as extensive 
displacement and change of level of land and se.a; unex- 
ampled floods of water; surprising alterations of dirnato, 
or movement of glaciers in situations where now tho snow 
and ice of the coldest winter melt with tho first breath of 
spring. These phenomena were classed under the title of 
diluvial deposits, at a time when their origin was very 
generally ascribed to violent floods of water, and the title is 
still retained even by geologists who do not admit this 
hypothesis. 

These diluvial deposits are commonly admitted or as- 
sumed to be of older date than those called alluvial, and, 
taken in a collective sense, they are so, but this is the 
least important circumstance obaracteristic.of their history. 
The conditions 0/ their accumulations are remarkable. 

1. It is often seen that thick deposits of clay, sand, un<l 
pebbles, or large fragments of rock, lie on the very suiii' 
mils of hills (as abundantly on the bills which adjoin the 
valley of the Thames). 

2. Fragments of rooks quite unlike those of the vicinity 
lie in valleys, on hills (as on the Saldve near Geneva), and 
even on islands (as on Stafifa), 

3. Theso fragments are found solitary, ur buried in day. 
sand, or gravel, and sometimes in enormous abundance, as 
in Huntingdonshire, near Birmingham, in lluldcrness and 
other parts; and they are such that no stones of like na- 
ture occur anywhere in tho natural drainage of tho coiiniry 
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where the gravel la uccumulated) nor 'within 20, 50, or even 
loo miles of the spot. 

‘1, The fragnjeiiis (often called bouldors) appear thus in 
several cases to lia\e been transported from particular parts 
of the country, o\er elevated ground, across the natural 
valleys and ranges of hills, but yet are, in some cases, dis* 
tribuied in a manner which manifests a decided dependence 
on some of the greater features of physical geography. 
Thus the abundantly spread detritus from the Cumberland 
mountains crosses the island to Tynemouth, and reaches the 
coast of Yorkshire, but docs not cross the Pennine chain of 
mountains, except at one point (Stainmoor), though it 
spreads along the western side of it as far south as Manches- 
ter and the plains of Cheshire and StafFordshire. In like 
manner the dotriius from the Western Alps has been carried 
on to the Jura, and lies in a strange manner in all parts of 
the hollow of the Lake of Geneva, and on the insulated 
Salcvc Mountains ; yet it has been observed that the lines 
followed by the boulders are those of the great valleys, so 
that eacli great valley has been the direction in which were 
carried the blocks from the head of that valley. 

5. It is obserxed tiiat often the largest blocks contained 
in a mass of diluvial detritus lio at the top, resting on tho 
smaller gravel and sand; and that below the whole mass 
the hard rocks are scratched by parallel distinct small 
grooves or strisD, marks of the dragging movement to which 
the Slones were subject in their passage. 

f>. Though ill some cases sncces.sive deposition can be 
traced in the parts of a diluvial mass, it is very often seen 
that the matc'rials arc entirely unarranged, mere heaps of 
stones, and sand or mud; the stones being often indiscrimi- 
nately stuck in clay, large and small, heavy and light, abso- 
lutely without any strati tlcat ion, such as long suspension in 
water must certainly have produced. 

7. Finally, amidst such confused masses, bones of land 
quadrupeds, mostly or entirely of extinct species, and even 
of extinct genera, occur, and locally even in abundance. 
Those are However mure common in laminated lacustrine 
deposits resting upon the diluvial masses, or perhaps covered 
by them. 

It has been thought possible to explain these charac- 
teristic phenomena by many local inundations, or one gene- 
ral and overwhelming ilood, capable of overcoming many 
of the lesser ineiiualilies of surface-level, but modified in 
its course by the larger ranges of mountains and \ alloys. 
And as in the northern zones of the world (which have 
been much investigated in this respect) there is a very fre- 
quently observed direction of the boulders to iho south or 
south-east, it bus been proposed for consideration whether 
some great change of the level of land and sea in the cir- 
oAimpolar regions might account for what seems a general 
fact. But further, as the most abundant deposits of this 
nature have been drifted from particular chains of moun- 
tain.s, as the Cumbrian group in England, the primary 
mountains of Norway, the Alps, &c., all which districts 
have undergone elevation at some time, it has been thought 
that their upward movement may have been the cause of 
the displacement and transport of the blocks. (Buckland, 
Eeliquiof Diluvianm ; Elie de Beaumont, Sur les Revolu- 
tions du Globe.) 

Ii has however been proposed to account for the distri- 
bution of the boulders by a more gradual action of the waters 
of the bca. If the region of Cumbrian rocks, for example, 
and a very large portion of the north of England, were sup- 
posed to bo raised from the sea, by a continual or inter- 
mitting movement, so as to bring successively under tbo 
action of the breakers tho whole country to the east and 
south-east of tho area now occupied by the Cumberland 
mountains, this would allow of a continual drifting of tho 
boulders to the east and south, by the continual tendenoy 
of the tides and currents Of the sea. (Phillips, in Treatise 
on Geology t Whewell, in Murchison’s Silurian Sys- 

tem.) Floah.ig ice has been represented as adequate to 
carry olf from ihe inhere where it was formed masses of mud 
and fragments of rocks, and, by melting or turning over, to 
spread them on the bed of the sea. This sea-msd raised 
would show tbo accumulations from such icebergs, often in 
narrow bands or insulated patches, such as really occur, 
and have been long celebrated, among the heaps of Norwe- 
gian detritus uhirh lie on the sandy plains of North Ger- 
many. (Lyell, Principles of Geology; Murchison, Silu- 
rian System.) 

Finally, ice in another form has been appealed to for the 


explanation of diluvial phenomena. The formation of 
glaciers in mountain valleys is such as to permit of ihe.r 
forwaixl movement down aslope, and their cnrr)ing with 
them in their progress fragments of rocks and heaps of gravel 
and mud which by any cause fall upon their sin face, 'rhoso 
heaps of ‘moraine’ accumulate along the sides and at the 
lower termination of the glacier, and the arnnmeiuent, or 
rather confused aggrogation, of the materials in them ro- 
sombles very much llic diluvial masses. The surface of llic 
rocks below a glacier is scratched, tis we have before stated 
to happen in places where boulders are noticed; and as in 
the Alps it is certain that glaciers have formerly been ex- 
tended much farther from the mountain-summits than now 
they are, it has been conjectured that antiently, in the times 
coincident with or preceding the diluvial period, they w'cre 
very much more extended, so us even to have reached from 
the Alps to the Jura, from the mountains of Norway to 
those of Bohemia, and from Shap Fells in Westmoreland (o 
the mouth of the Humber. Upon the subsequent contrac- 
tion of these glaciers, the moraines they had left would ex- 
perience some changes by the nclion of water (melted ice), 
which might then run in lines impossible for wh ten emrents 
after tho ice was fully removed. (Agassiz, Etudes sur les 
Glaciers.) 

We do not propose to investigate any of these hypotheses. 
Geologists have been remarkable for eagerly adopting and 
as easily abandoning most of them ; and others might have 
been added merely as beacons to be avoided. It may be 
proper however to point out three things which may be use- 
ful to remember in further prosecuting this subject. 

1. It must be determined by evidence whether the accu- 
mulation to he explained happened on tho land at its present 
level, or on the bed of the sea. 

2. It must be determined by cvidoncc wbat was the pro- 
bable character of the climate in ihe countries where dilu- 
vial accumulations excite attention. 

3. In proposing a general cause, such for examiilc as tlie 
movement of glaciers, it must be shown to be adeipiatc to 
satisfy all tho minuter details of the phenomena, and nut 
inconsistent with general limiting conditions cst.al>Il^hod by 
extensive induction from fact.s observed in the earth it.se!f, 
or admitted as parts of genoi al cosinical theory. [Gkology; 
Refrigeration; Submarine Forests.] 

The determination of the cause of the diluvial accu- 
mulations is of the liighcst importance in geological theory. 
It is iin|>ossible to doubt that to the same cause must 
be ascribed many considerable mod ifleal ions of the pre- 
existent surface of the land. If, abstracting our niton lion 
from the accumulated deposits which conceal the stratified 
and other rocky masses in the crust of tho earth, we 
look at the actual form of its surface, there appears little 
that is even ditllcuU of explanation by the application of 
known and real causes. The relative areas of sea and land ; 
tho peculiaritic.s of outline of continents and i.slauds; the 
directions of mounfairi-rangc.s and remarkable vales and 
piuns; ihe individual features of hills and Yalley.s; the 
degree in which the land is wasted in some quarters and 
augmented in others; and tbc rate of change which may 
take place in these respects; — all this may be satisfactorily 
referred to subterranean and submarine disturbances of 
different periods, to the effects of the sea upon the land 
when the land was not at its present level above the water, 
and to the operation of the atmosphere, rains, rivers, and 
inundations. 

From this largo Hold of research we shall select for brief 
illustration the outlines of land and sea, tho directions of 
high and low ground, and the individual features of hills and 
valleys. The few examples needed will be drawn frcca the 
British Isles, but the explanations are of general applica- 
tion. 

Much of the irregularity of oulline, on a large scale, of 
the British Islands depends on tbo/>rm in which the antient 
bed of the sea wa^ elevated into dry land. • Thus the line 
of the Hebrides, the prominent parts of Caithness, of Aber- 
deenshire, and of Argyleshire, are on axes of upward move- 
ment of the primly strata; while the Great Caledonian 
Valley, from Fort William to Inverness, and tho great basin 
of the Forth and Clyde, are in axes of depression of the strata. 
This latter hollow is margined oh the south by the great 
axis of elevation of the Galloway and Lammermuir hills, 
reappearing beyond the Irish Cliannel south of Belfast, as 
the Argyleshire chain is resumed in Donegal. The Isle of 
Man, toe promontory of Lleyn in Caernarvonshire, the east 
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and weot ridgefl and hollows of the strata which reach the 
sea in South Wales and North Devon, give to Pembroke- 
shire, Glamorganshire, and North Devon remarkable and 
detailed alternations of promontory and bay. The Isle of 
Wight is formed on an axis uf elevation from the Needles 
to Culver Cliff ; while north of it are the axis of depression 
of the Solent, the axis of elevation of the wealds of Sussex, 
and the axis of depression of the asstuary of the Thames. 

Inland the same ridges and hollows, and others of as great 
importance, produce continuous chains of hdls — the North- 
wostern Highlands, the Grampians, the Lammormuir range 
of bills, the Wicklow mountains, the Snowdon, the Ber- 
wyn, and Malvern hills, and multitudes of other narrow 
tracis of elevated land. Great elevating or depress- 
ing one portion of a natural district, leave marks of inequa- 
lity on the surface. Thus the great Pennine faults, ranging 
from Newcastle to Brampton, and thence to Kirby Lonsdale 
and Settle, occasion differences of level in the ground of 
1000 and 2000 feet for a length of 100 miles. 

In all cases, and in every country, it appears that, notwith- 
standing the operation of later agencies, the main features 
of the surface of the land are due to the positions in which 
subterranean movements left the displaced masses of rocks. 
But the operation of subsequent agencies is distinctly trace- 
able in modifleations of these features on the sea-coast, and 
in the interior of every country. 

Tlie surface of the land has been wasted^ and as the va- 
rious stony aild earthy masses which come to the surface 
ha\e iinc()iial compactness, and are unequally capable of 
resist ii»g the clicMiiical and mechanical agencies which ori- 
ginate in the varying heat, and moisture of the atmosphere, 
we find in consequence a multitude of irregularities, both 
on a largo and small scale, directly related to the properties 
of the rocks. On the sea-coast some parts are known to be 
wasted fas the coasts of Sheppey, Dunwich, and Bridling- 
ton) even rapiilly, one or several yards annually on the 
average; otlieis scum almost unclianged by a thousand 
years td' storm and tempost, as iho ‘Worm's Head;* and 
.sonic ooiisidci'ublo tracts of new land have been added to 
the shores of Lincolnshire, along the banks of the Thames, 
and by I lie side of the Severn. 

'I’he line of coast from the Tyno to the Humber is in- 
striuMivc in this respect. The prominences on the Durham 
coast, ending with Hartlepool, are guarded by magnesian 
limestone, and the mstuary of the Tecs is excavated in red 
marl and lias clays. The peak near Robin Hood's Bay, 
Scaiborough Castle Hill, Filey Brig, and Flamborough Head 
are ull promontories of har.1 rocks; but Robin Hood's Bay, 
Seal borough Bay, Filey Bay, and Bridlington Huy are all 
excavated and wasted in clays of the liassic, oolitic, and di- 
luvial periods. The interior of the country shows similar 
odocts on a grander scale. The great vales and plains of 
England, in parts the least iiilluenccd by subterranean dis- 
turbances, are by no means the excavated paths of rivers, 
nor are the great ranges of hills the separating summits 
between such ri\ers. The plains and vales are lines of soft 
and perishable strata, and the crests which divide these 
vales are ranges of harder rocks. A transverse section of 
the English strata shows always, both on a large and small 
scale, this important fact (see Fig. 1), and every well- 
Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1 stiowf tho r«1iitivc1y promiDent pnrM in a line of aectlon aoross tlu> 
aocondary atrnta. 1, beinji ciialk : '2, lower rir«'en-B«nd t 8. coralline oolitia anU 
calcaieous Rril ; 4, r.urnbrashs 6. fi>i vat marble ; 6, Kieut oolite; 7* tiiferior 
o«iliti> ; 9. maristone ; 9, Uaa limtietoue. I'he Intorveuing holiowa ere uni- 
formly iirgillncvoua. 


shaded topographical map, coloured geologically, demon- 
strates the extent of its application in explaining the irregu- 
larity of surface. The chalk hills, oolitic bills, &e. alter- 
nating with vales of clay, in all the southern and eastern 
parts of England, give to those parts characters far more 
important than the undulations connected with river 
channels. 

Similarly, hills and valleys, in which rooks of unequal 
power of resisting watery action appear, show the force and 
continuity of this action by the prominence of the hard 
rocks and the excavated surfaces of the softer masses. 
Thus, in 2, we .see on the breast and edges of a hill 
composed of limestones, sandstones, and shales, the especial 
prominence of the limestones ; and where these cross a 
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Fig. 9. Aapect of ii monDtain eonalating of carlonlfcrou'i limcstonp, shale, 
aad aattdatone ; the limcatoiie biiud.s (marked i) remarkably, iiikI, 

where they cross a valley, make waterfalls. 

valley, each limestone edge is the place of a waterfall. By 
studying in sueh valleys the manner in which the actual 
stream wastes the rocks, wo can easily assure oursclxcs of 
the truth of the general explanation offered above. In 
3 is a section of a watorfalL showing the edge of limestone 



Fig. 8. The tide x\evr of a wati'rfnll. wheru the slrc.tni falls frccofilio )Ock> 
aad causes eaca\a(iuu iu the Mibjaeutil 

(a), over which the water falls, and- under it a bed of 
sandstone (b) little wasted, but at the bottom a body of 
shale which has perished by the dampness and spray, and 
is excavated in a remarkable manner. 

Just such an action is ubseivable on similar cliffs by the 
sea, and in eacn case the same eifvet follows : the fulling of 
the hard rock at top from want of support below. Tbub the 
situation of a watcrfiill is daily displaced, and is moving up 
the stream — as tho Falls of Niagara and llanliow Force aie 
known to have done. (Lyell. Principles of Geology.) Into 
all these effects of wa.ste on the i‘arih‘8 siirfuce rain onleis 
for something important. Few surfaces of rock are alto- 
gether exempt from chemical changes dependent on nlino- 
spheric variations ; all are more or less liable to peribh wiih 
rain, frost, and watery movements ; and thus the individual 
features of bills and valleys, the ranges of high and low 
ground, and the outlines of land and sea, apficur tt> be 
effects impressed by subterranean movements and fiuctures 
of Iho earth's crust, modified by the action of the sea on 
materials of unequal resisting power, while they were be- 
low, and while they were rising through it.s waters, and by 
the subsequent mechanical agencies of rivers, rains, and 
chemical forcus excited by atmospheric variations. [Gk,o- 
LOOY.] 

SURGEONS, COLLEGE OF. The present College 
of Surgeons of London had its origin in the Cornpinu of 
Barber-Surgeons, whiidi was incorporated by royal charter 
in the first year of Edward IV. The connection between 
the practice oi barbers and that of surgeons comnnuieed in 
the custom of employing the former to assist in the u>e of 
baths, in the application of ointments, and in \aiious 
other surgical operations perfonned by the monks cind 
Jews, w'hb, from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, were 
almost the only practitioners of tho healing art. Jn 11G3 
the Council of Tours having prohibited the clergy from un- 
dertaking any bloody operation, the praclico of surgery fell 
into tho hands of the barbers and the smiths, of whom the 
former soon became by far the more important class. 

By the charter of 1 Edward IV., the harbera practising 
surgery in London, who bad before associated fhemselves in 
a company, were legally incorporated as the Oimpany of tlie 
Barbers in liondon, and received authority over all' others 
practising the same arts in and about tho metropolis. Tlu ir 
authority extended to tlio right of examining all in.^itni- 
ments and remedies employed, and of bringing aciiuns 
against whoever practised illegally and ignorantly : and 
none were allowed to practise who bad not been previously 
admitted and judged competent by the masters of the 
company. 

This charter was several times confirmed by succeeding 
kings, but in spite of it many persons practised surgery in- 
dependently of the company, and at length as.<iuciatcd them- 
selves as members of a separate body, and < ailed themselves 
tho surgeons of London. In the 3rd year of Henry VIII. 
it was enacted ‘ that no person within the city of London, or 
within seven miles of tno saino, should take upon him to 
exercise or occupy as a physician or surgeon, except he be 
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first examined, approved, and admitted by the bishop of attendance on lectures and demonstrations, and by dissec 
London or by the dean of St. Paul’s for the time being tions, during three anatomical seasons (each continuing from 
calling to him four doctors of physic, and for surgery other October to April inclusive), and to have attended two 
expert persons in that faculty.’ All who under this act courses of not less than seventy lectures each in suigery, 
obtained licence to practise were of course equally qualified, and one course of seventy lectures on each of the fidlowiiig 
whether members of the company of barbers or not ; and in subjects, viz. the practice of physic, materia raedica, die- 
the 32nd year of Henry VIll. the members of the latter mislry, and midwifery with practical instruction. These 
Company, and those who had incorporated themselves as the rules however apply only to candidates who have not prc< 
company of surgeons, were uniteil in one company ^ by the viously obtained any medical or surgioal diploma. Mem- 
name of masters or governors of the mystery and common- bers and licentiates in surgery of any legally const iiu ted 
ally of barbers and surgeons of London.’ College of Surgeons in the United Kingdom, and graduates 

lly this act the united body were granted all the privileges in surgery of any university requiring residence to obuiin 
of the Barbers’ Company. A charter granted by James I. degrees, are admitted for examination on producing their 
gave the surgeons of the company an exclusive right of diploma, licence, or degree, together with proofs of being 
practising within three miles of London; and .another, not less than twenty-one years of age, and of having been 
granted by Charles I., proposed to exclude every person from occupied at least four years in the acquirement of profes- 
practising surgery in or within seven miles of l-.ondon, unless sional knowledge. Graduates in medicine of any legally 
after nn examination by the examiners of the company, constituted college or university requiring residence to ob- 
Tho act of the third year of Henry VIU. however was not tain degrees are admitted for examination on ])roducing, 
repealed, and the members of the company were obliged to together with their diploma, proof of having completed the 
obtain the testimonials of the ordinaries before they could anatomical and surgical education required by the fore- 
lawfully practise cither within the precincts of London or in going resolutions. 

the other dioceses of the kingdom The examinations are conducted viva voce, or, if the can- 

In the ISili year of George 11. an act was passed by which didate desire it, in writing. The questions are almost ex- 
the union of the barbers and surgeons was dissolved, and clusively anatomical and surgical; and the examination of 
the surgeons were constituted a separate company, having each candidate occupies about an liour and a half, during 
by this time attained to he practitioners of a scientific art., which time he is usually questioned by four of the exa- 
which placeil them far in advance of their former compeers, miners in succession. • 

By this act the company of surgeons was granted all the The advantages conferred by the diploma of the College 
privileges which the previous united company had enjoyed of Surgeons are practically litllo more than honorary. For 
by virtue of 32 Henry VllL, and the lettei's-patent of although its charter, confirming the privileges given to its 
(vharles L, &c. It therefore virtually repealed the eccle- members by previous acts and charters, renders it illegal fur 
siasticul power of licensing surgeons, and conferred on the any one but a member of the College to practise surgery in 
riiornbers of the company the right of exclusive practice London or Westminster, or within seven miles thereof, and 
within London and Westminster and seven miles around, illegalfor any one but a member of the College, or one licensed 
and the privilege of practising in every part of the kingdom, by the ordinary or vicar-general of his diocese, to practise 
But the cor|W)ration thus instituted became dissolved or sus- surgery in any other part of the kingdom, }et the College has 
pended ( Willcock, On the LatPs of the Medical Profession) never prosecuted any one who has piactised without possebs- 
by the death of the master on the day of election, and their ing either of these titles. ITie only real privilege.s of the meiii- 
I'onscquent incapacity of electing a successor. Its afiairs bers of the College therefore arc, that tlieir diploma qualifies 
however were as regularly carried on as if its constitution them for examination before llie army, and navy, and Jiusl 
had not been atfecled ; and in the 40th year of Greorge HI. India Ck>inpany’s medical boards ; that they have access to 
a charter was granted by which it was confirmed in all the the library, the rausoum, and the lectures at tlio College ; 
privileges which had been conferred upon it by the act of and that in the majority of cases they alone are eligible to 
George H. hold surgical appointments in public and charitable in- 

By this charter the title of the Company was altered from stitutions. 
that of the masters, governors, and coraroonally of the Art Nevertheless the diploma of the College of Surgeons is 
and Science of Surgeons to that of the Royal Ollege of regarded as essential to the respectability of all lho.se medical 
Surgeons in London, which it now boars. It is governed by practitioners in England who do not practise as ])h)t>icians. 
a council or court of assistants, consisting of twenty-one The present number of members is rather more than 12,000, 
ineinbers, of whom ten compose the court of examiners. Of and about GOO diploma.s are granted annually, 
these ten one is annually elected president, or principal master, According to the last financial statement (June, 1841), 
and two are annually chosen vice-presidents or governors, the receipts of the College fur the previous year were as 
By the bye -laws which the council were empowered by the follows: — 

charter to make, the members of the council aro to be Court of examiners ; fees for diplomas, 

chosen for life from those members of the College whose at 20 guineas each, exclusive of the £ s. d, 

praclico is confined to surgery, and are to be elected by cost of stamps .... 12,761 14 0 

ballot at a meeting of the council. The rule generally fol- Rent 37 lo 0 

lowed, though not necessarily to be observed, is to elect in Fees on admission to council and court 

order of seniority those of the class of meinbers just men- of examiners (20 guineas each) . 105 0 o 

tioMcd who possess a considerable professional reputation Fee on certificate of diploma . . 5 5 0 

and reside in London. The examiners are generally chosen Incidental, sale of lists, catalogues, &c. 39 13 0 

in order of seniority from the members of the council : the Dividends on investments in govern- 

preaideuts and vice-presidents afe chosen in rotation from munt securities, &c. . . . 1,299 4 4 

the court of examiners, the president for the current year 

having been the senior vice-president during the past £14,158 G 4 

year. And the disbursements were as follows 

The members of the College are admitted by diploma College department, including council, 

after examination before the court of examiners, and their court of examiners, auditors, di- 

diplomu confers upon them the right of practising surgery ploma-stamps, collegiate prize, sala- 

in any part of the British dominions. ries, &c 6,357 12 7 

The council of toe College nave at various times required Museum department, includin|i; cata- 

certain qualifications of age, education, &c. flrom candidates logues, specimens, spirit, salaries. &c. 2,823 5 11 

J'or examination. The regulations last issued (October, Library department, including the pur- 

1841) require candidates-— 1st, to bo liot less than twenty- chose and binding of books, salaries, 

one years old; 2nd, to have been engaged in the acquire- &c, . . ... 778 0 0 

ment of professional knowledge during not loss than four Miscellaneous expenses, taxes, rent, &o. 434 6 3 

years, six months of which shall have Wn occupied in the Studentships in anatomy . . 102 7 7 

study of practical pharmacy, twelve months by attendance ^paiirs and alterations . , , 238 19 li 

on the practice of physic, and three years on the practice of Hunterian oration, lectures, Jacksonian 
surgery at a recognised hospital or hospitals in the United prise, 8to, , , , , 99 17 0 

Kingdom, three months vacation being allowed in each 

voar ; andi 3rd, to have studied anatomy and physiology by | £10,924 9 3 
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The museum of the College consists of the collection 
made by John Hunter [Hunter, John], which was given 
in trust by govorntncni, who purchased it for 15,000/., and 
of numerous additions made to it by donations of members 
and others, and by purchase. The part of it which illus- 
trates physiology is probably the most valuable collection of 
the kind in Europe. It is open to the members, to the 
trustees of the Hunterian collection, and to visitors intro- 
duced by thorn on the four first ordinary days in each week ; 
also, in compliance with the deed of trust, to all fellows and 
licentiates of the Royal College of Physicians in London, 
to peers and members of narliament, to the great oilicers 
of Slate, and of the royal nousehold and their immediate 
deputies, (0 all iho dignitaries of the church and of the law, 
to ail general and fiag ofiicers, to the members of all the 
learned and scientific bodies m tlie United Kingdom, to the 
ineiiibcrs of all the public boards, and to persons introduced 
per on ally by them respectively. 

One student in anatomy is usually appointed annually, at 
a salary of 100/. per annum. They are chosen after exa- 
mination by tbe museum committee. Candidates must be 
members of the College under twenty-six years of age. 
Their olfico is to assist the conservators of the museum in 
the preparation and dissection of specimens, and in other 
])arts of their duties. At the end of three years* service 
they aic eligible to assistant-surgeoncies in tbe army, navy, 
or East India Company s service; one such appointment 
every third year in each of the threo services having been 
placed at the disposal of the president and council of the 
College. 

Lectures on anatomy, for which 510/. were loft to the 
company of barber surgeons by Edward Arris, and 16/. per 
aniunn by John Gale, arc delivered annually by one of the 
meiiibois of the council or some other member selected by 
iheni. Twenty -four museum lectures are also, in com- 
phanco with ihe deed of trust, annually delivered by the 
Hunterian professor, the subjects of which must be dlus- 
lrate<l by preparations from the Hunterian collection, and 
from the other contents of tho museum. And an oration | 
in eommomoralion of John Hunter, or of others who have 
been disitinguishcd in medical science, is delivered annually 
on the 14th of February, the anniver.sary of Hunters birth. 

Abstracts of the several acts and charters relating to tho 
College of Surgeons maybe found in Willcock*On tbe 
Laws relating to the Medical Profession,' London, 1830, 
8vo., and in Paris and Fonblanque's ‘ Medical Jurisprudence,* 
vol. iii. The bye-laws, the list of members, the catalogues 
of tlio museum and library, &c., are published by tho 

Ill the article Anatomy some account is given of the 
manner in which the study of that .science was at that 
time pursued. Tho dissection of the human body has since 
loeii made the subject of an act of parliament (William IV., 
2, 3, c. 75), of which an abstract may be very appropriately 
placed here. 

By this act, which is intituled * An Act for regulating 
Schools of Anatomy.* it is enacted that tbe home secretarv 
of slate in Great Britain, and tho chief secretary for Ireland, 
may grant licences to practise anatomy in Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively to any person lawfully qualified to 
practise medicine or surgery in any part of tho United King- 
<loiii, or to any teacher of anatomy, medicine, or surgery, or 
to any student attending any school of anatomy (sec. i.). 
Tho .secretary of state or chief secretary, as the case may be, 
is to appoint not less than three iuspectors of places where 
anatomy is carried on, who are to continue in office fur one 
year, and may be re-appointed or i-emoved by the secretary 
(sec. ii.), and whose districts of superintendence are also to 
be determined by the secretary (sec. iii.). 

The inspectors are to make quarterly returns to the secre- 
tary of state of all the bodies dissected in their respective 
districts (sec. iv.), and to inspect, at any time, any place in 
which anatomy is practised within the same district (sec. v.>. 

Any executor or other party having lawful possession of 
any dead body, with which he has tiot been intrusted for 
the purpose only of interment, may permit that body to bo 
anatomically examined (t.e. dissected), unless the deceased 
have been known to express, either in writing at any time, 
or verbally to two witnesses during his last illnesSt a' desire 
to the contrary, or unless any known relative onhe deceased 
shall require the body to be buried without suoh examma- 
t.ion (sec. vii). If any person, either by writing at any time, 

verbally as aforesaid during his last^ illness, shall dimot 


his body to bo examined after death, or nominate any person 
licensed under this act to make such examination, and if 
before the burial of tho body such direction be iinvlo known 
to the parly having lawful p«)sv,eNsion of it, ha shall diicct 
the examination to be made by the person nominated, 
unless tile deceased person's nearest known relative, or any 
one or more of such person’s nearest known leliUives, being 
of kin in the same degree, shall requivo the body to be 
interred without such examination. 

No body may be removed for anatomical examination 
from the place wherd the person died unless I'oity-cight 
hours have elapsed from (he time of death, nor until after 
twenty-four hours* notice given after death to the inspector ; 
or if on inspector bo not appointed, to some ph>siciaii. hur- 
goon, or apothecary residing near the place of <lcaih— nor 
without a certificate stating the cause of tho person’s death 
signed by his medical attendant — or if ho had no such 
attendant, by one called in after death to view the body, but 
who shall not be concerned in examining the body after 
removal: such certificate to be delivered with tlie body to 
the party receiving tho same for anatomical examination 
(sec. ix.). 

Any person licensed to practice anatomy may, under 
these regulations, receive or possess any body for anatoiniral 
examination (sec. x.). On receiving it ho must also receive 
with it the certificate as ufoi:csaid, and this he must, wn'nin 
twenty-four hours after iho removal of the body, transmit 
to the inspector, together with a roiiirn stating at what 
day and hour and from whom the body was received, the 
date and place of death, the sox, and (if known) the Chris- 
tian and surname, age, and last place of abode ; and ho 
must enter ihe same, with a ropy of the oertillcnto, in a 
book kept by him for that purpose, and to be produced 
whenever required by the inspector (see. xi.). 

No party may receive a body at any place for anatomical 
examination unless he, or the owner or occupier of that 
place, or some party licensed under this net to examine 
bodies, have given at least one week’s notice to the .secre- 
tary of state or the chief secretary, as tho case may bo, of 
the place where it is intended to practise anatom) (sec. xii.). 
Bodies must be removed in decent cofiins or shells, and 
persons receiving them must make provision fur their decent 
burial after examination (sec. xiii.). 

No licensed person can be prosecuted for receiving' or 
having in his possession any body wiiicli ho has received 
according to the provisions of this act (sec. xiv.). Tho 
bodies of murderers are not to be dissected after exccuiion, 
but shall be either hung in cliains or buried within the 
precincts of tlio prison, as tho court before which they wore 
tried shall order. 

Any person offending again t this act is deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and on conviction may be imprisoned for 
any time not exceeding three months, or be fined not more 
than fifty pounds, at the discretion of the court before which 
he is tried. 

SURIIYA SIDDHANTA. We had intended, under 
the title of this Hindu work, to have given some account 
of the astronomy of that nation, but wo find the question so 
mixed up with th,at of their other science, tliat mo prefer to 
consider it all together under tho head Viga Ganita. 

SURIANA'CE/E, a small natural order of plants formed 
by Lindley, and place«l in the Gynobasic group of Polype- 
falous Exogens. Tho calyx is 5-parted, slightly imbricated ; 
petals 5, equal ; stamens indefinite, hypogynous, with round 
anthers, bursting internally with 2 longitudinal fissures; 
carpels 5, surrounding a small gynobase, with style arising 
from their base ; fruit woody ; seed solitary, cxalburninous. 
The species are woody plants, with alternate leaves without 
stipules, capitate jointed hail's, and racemose flowers. 
These plants are closely allied to Coriarinceoo and Gerania- 
reiD. They are found in the warmer parts of tho world. 
South America, the Canaries, the South of Europe, New 
Caledonia, Now Holland, and India. Lindley refers to this 
order Heterodendron and C neorum, but they are doubtfiil 
occupants of this position ; Suriana being the only oiIkt 
genus. This genus was named after Joseph Donur iSuiian, 
who was a physician and botanist of Marseille, and was tho 
companion of Plumier in his travels in South America. 

SURINAM. [Guiana, Dutch.] 

SURNAME. [Name.] 

SU'RNIA. [Strioidjb.] 

SURPLICE, the white dross worn by the clergy in their 
acts of ministration, fi’om the Latin superpelliceum. 
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Palmer eaya it ia by no means improbable that the sur- 
nlh'e was, in veiyantient times, not different from the nibc; 
111 fact it only varies from that garment even miw in having 
wider sleeves. Tiic inferior clergy were aocustomed to wear 
the albe at divine service, aa we find by the council of Nar- 
bonne (a.d. 5S9), which forbade them to take it off until 
the Liturgy was ended. Probably in after-ages it was thought 
advisable to make a distinction between the dresses which 
the superior and the inferior orders of clergy wore at the 
Liturgy, and then a difference was made in the sleeves; and 
from about the twelfth century the name of surplice was 
introduced. During the middle ages, bishops very frequently 
woie the surplice with a cope, and above the rochelte. 
(Bona, Rerum Liturg,, lib. i., cap. 24, sect. 20; Wheatley’s 
fllusir^ oj the Book of Com. Pr,^ 8vo., Oxf., 1810, pp, 100, 
101 ; l^almer’s Orig. Liturgicce, vol. ii., pp. 319, 320.) 

S-URRENDER. ‘ Sursum redditio properly is a yield- 
ing up of an estate for life or years to him that hath an 
immediate estate in reversion or remainder, wherein the 
estate for life or years may drqwn by mutual agreement 
between them.’ (Co. Lilt., 337 b.) A surrender and a 
release both have the effect of uniting the particular estate 
with that in reversion or remainder ; out they differ in this, 
tliac whereas a release generally operates by the greater 
estate descending on the less, a surrender is the falling of 
the less estate into the greater. 

Coke mentions three kinds of surrenders: 1. A sur- 
render at common law, which is the surrender properly so 
called ; 2. A surrender by custom of copyhold lands or 
customary estates ; and, 3. A surrender improperly taken, 
as of a deed, a patent, of a rent newly created, and of a fee- 
simple to the king. (Co. Lilt., 338 a.) 

1. The suiTcnderat common law is of two sorts: 1. A sur- 
render in deed or by words in writing, expressing the in- 
tention of the owner of the particular estate to yield it up 
to him in reversion or remainder; and. 2. A surrender in 
law, which is wrought by operation of law, and not actual ; 
as if a lessee for life or years takes a now lease of the same 
land during the continuance of his term, this will be a sur- 
render in law of (he prior lease. (Co. Litt., 338 a.) 

The requisites of a good surrender in deed are the follow- 
ing : — ^The surrenderor and surrenderee must be respect- 
ively persons capable in law of making and receiving the 
suiToiider ; the surrenderor must have an estate in posses- 
sion of the things surrendered, and not a mere future right; 
the surrender must be made to the owner of the next estate 
m reversion or remainder; the surrenderee must have a 
higher or greater estate in the thing surrendered than the 
surrenderor, so that the latter may bo capable of merging 
in the furmer ; the estate of the surrenderor must be in his 
own right, and not in that of another ; and lastly, there 
must he a privity of estate between the surrenderor and the 
surrenderee. (Co. Lilt., ubi sup . ; Viner, Abr., * Surrender.’) 
Though, by the Statute of Frauds, a surrender must now be 
in writing, it docs not require the solemnity of a deed 
(unless the tenement lie in grant), nor of livery of seisin. 
(Co. Litt., ubi 9up. ; Touchstone, 307.) 

A surrender in law may sometimes take place when a 
surrender in deed could not be made ; as in tlie case whei-e 
a man makes a lease for years to commence at a future day. 
This future interest, or iniereese termini, cannot be sur- 
rendered by deed, because there is no reversion in which it 
can merge ; but if the lessee, before the commencement of 
the term, take a new loose, it is a good surrer.aer in law of 
the first. (3i7ep., U; Go. Litt., 218 h.) The surrender 
in law takes place in every case where a lessee accepts from 
the reversioner a new lease for any term whatsoever, to 
commence at any time before the expiration of the old one, 
so that if a lessee for life were to accept a term for years, 
there would be a surrender in law of nis lease for life. In 
such a case it cannot properly be said that the previous term 
is merged in the reversion, unless the new lease commence 
immediately; hut the implied uirreitder results from the 
supposed inconsistency of retaining the former estate, and 
accepting another in part concurrent with it- 

A surrender may be cithpr absoluU or conAtional. A 
grant of the immediate reversion by a lessor to his lessee, 
though it be only conditional, causes an irrecoverable mer- 
ger of the term; but if a surrender has been made upon 
condition, an entry for condition broken i:.ay revest the par- 
ticular estate. iCo. Litt., 218 b.) 

The surrender of terms of years will sometimes be pre- 
sumed from length of time alone ; and many oases have 


arisen upon the quostion, after what periods mortgage terras 
which have been satisfied, and terms which have been as- 
signed to trustees to attend the inheritance and have not 
b^n subsequently dealt with, will be presumed to have 
been surrendered. A full discussion of the cases on this 
subject will be found in Sugden on * Vendors and Pur- 
chasers of Estates’ (vul. iii., 25 to 67, 10th ed.), the general 
result of which may be slated to be, that where a term has 
never been assigned to attend the inheritance, the surrender 
of it may be presumed from the mere length of time elapsed 
without notice of or dealing wilh tho term, and the question 
is one which may properly be left to a jury; but when a 
term has once been assigned to attend the inheritance, pre- 
sumption of sun*ender ought not to be admitted unless there 
has been an enjoyment, inconsistent with the co-existence of 
the term, or some act has been done in order to disavow the 
tenure under the termor, and to bar it as a continuing in- 
terest. [Copyhold; Merger; Release.] 

2. As to surrender of copyholds, see Copyhold. 

3. A surrender may be made of letters-patent and offices 
to the king, to the intent that he may make a fresh grant of 
the same right; and a grant of tho second patent for years 
to the same person, for the same thing, causes a surrender 
in law of the first. (10 Rep., 66.) 

SURREY, an inland county of England, bounded on 
the north by Middlesex, from which it is separated through- 
out by the river Thames, on the cast by Kent, on the south 
by SussoK, on the west by Hampshire, and on tho north- 
west by Berkshire. Thu form of (he county approximates 
to an oblong quadrangle, of which tho eastern and southern 
sides are tolerably regular, but the northern and western 
sides less so. The length of tho quadrangle from cast to 
west from the Kentish bolder near Westerlmm (in Kent) 
to the Hampshire border near Farnham, is 39 miles ; the 
breadth from north to south, from the bank of the Thames 
at Blackfriars bridge, London, to the Sussex border near 
Crawley (in Sussex), is 23 miles. The area of the county 
is eslimatod at 759 square miles. The population at the 
different enumerations of the present century was as fol- 
lows 1801, 269,043 ; 1811, 323,851, incrca.se 20 per cent. ; 
1821, 398,638, increase 23 per cent. ; 1831, 486,334, increase 
22 per cent. ; 1841, 582,613, increase 19' 7 per cent. It is 
in size tho thirtieth of the English counties, being a little 
smaller than Westmoreland, and a little larger than Ox- 
fordshire. Taking the census of 183t, there wore 641 
inhabitants to a square mile. It was in amount of popula- 
tion tho fifth English county, being next below Devon- 
shire, and next above Kent; and in density of population it 
was the third, being exceeded only by Middlesex ami Lan- 
cashire. Croydon, Guildford, and Kingston are the county- 
towns. Croydon is about 10 or 10^ miles south of the 
General Post-office by the coach^road, and 10 miles by 
Croydon railway ; Guildford is 30^ miles by coach -road 
south-west of the Post-office, or 33 miles by the London 
and South-Western railway to Woking Common, and from 
thence by coach-road ; Kingston is 1 3 miles south-wc:st of 
the Post-office by coach-road, and about the same distance 
by the London and South-Western railway. Guildford 
and Kingston are both on the Portsmouth road. 

Suf:/ace and Geolo^cal Character. — Tho port of the 
county which lies north of a line drawn from tho Kentish 
border near Beckenham, leaving Croydon a little to the 
south, and passing by Carshalton, Epsom, Ashtoad, and 
Leatherhead, and from thence to the Hampshire border 
near Ash, leaving Guildford a little to the south, may be 
regarded as belonging, with some exceptions which we 
shall notice, to tho London clay formation. The district 
occupied by this formation is oomparatively low. It forma 
however the line of bills extending on the south side of 
Ixmdon, from New Cross near Deptford, by Nun head, 
Peckham, Denmark Hill, Herne Hill, Brixton Hill, 
Clapham Rise, and Battersea Rise, Wimbledon Common, 
and Richmond Hill, It also forms the hills running 
southward along the Kentish border from New Cross by 
Forest Hill> Sydenhaiii« Penge Common, and Norwood. 
None of tbeM are of much elevation, though some of them 
command extensive and beautiful prospects. The hills 
about Norwood are 389 foot above the level of the sea. 
Brick-earth is obtained in the London clay district near 
Kingston. 

North of the hills which extend fiom New Cross to 
Battersea the London clay is covered by alluvium ; and it 
is probable that the greater part of ibis flat was, anteoe- 
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dently to the Roman period, oversowed by the river at 
every high tide, and formed on extensive marsh, which was 
gained from the river by embankment. Along the bank 
of the river too, between Putney and Richmond, the Lon- 
don clay is covered by alluvium. 

The range of high and mostly waste grounds. Esher 
Common, Cobham Common, St. George’s Hill (between 
Cobham and Weybridge), Woking Heath, Pirbright Com^ 
moil, Romping Downs, and Ash Common, which occur in 
the north-west part of the county, and which extend with 
slight interruption from the neighbourhood of Kingston to 
the Hampshire border, — the range of St. Ann’s Hill (240 
feet), Slirubs Hill, and tbc other hills west of Chertsoy and 
Bagshot Heath, extending from near the Thames to the* 
Berkshire border, — and the high ground of Chobham Ridges 
belweeii these two ranges, are all formed of the siliceous 
sand ami sandstone belonging to the upper marine forma- 
tion, which here covers the London clay. The highest 
elevation does not exceed 463 feet. This formation presents 
a poor, hungry, unimproveable sand ; and hence extensive 
wastes are allowed to remain, notwithstanding the proximity 
of the metropolis and the consequent impulse to cultiva- 
tion. 

South of the boundary-line of the London clay the plastic 
clay crops out, and occupies a long narrow district extending 
across the county fmm the Kentish to the Hampshire 
border, bounded on the south by a lino drawn near Aadtng- 
ton, Saiiderstead, Banstead, Headly, Bookham, Horsley, 
and CuiMford, and from thence to the Hampshire border. 
The breadth of the plastic clay district on the Kentish border 
is four or five miles,, but it becomes narrower towards the 
west, and on the Hampshire border is probably not more 
than half a mile in breadth. The hills near Addington 
and Croydon, Banstead Downs (376 feet), and Epsom, 
Ashtcad, and Leatherhead commons are on the plastic 
clay, which here covers the chalk with a thin bed; the 
chalk is quarried beneath it on Banstead Downs. Beds of 
line clay of the plastic clay foimation are wrought near 
Ewell, and red clay near Guildford. South of the plastic 
clay th(; chalk range of the North Downs rises. These 
clowns extend (Vom Kent across the county into Hampshire, 
interrupted only by the depressions through which the 
rivers Mole and Wey pass, and by a depression near Farn- 
tiaiii. The southern escarpment may bo traced running 
just to the nortli of Tilaey, Godslone, Merslham, Oatton, 
Reigute, BeU'hwoith, Dorking, Woitoii, Albury, Shalford, 
Putlenham, and Farnliam. Guildford is in the line of 
the downs in the depression through which the Wey passes. 
The breadth of the chalk district is greater on the eastern 
side of the comity, and the downs there attain their greatest 
elevation. Botlcy Hill (880 feet), above TiCsey, is the 
highest point. The breadth of the chalk district here is 
about four miles. Box Hill, near Dorking, overlooks the 
depression through which the Mole passes, and is, from the 
picturesque scenery which it presents, a favourite place of 
resort for the inhabitants of the metropolis. Between 
Dorking and Guildford the range of the downs gradually 
narrows ; and betwecu Guildford and Farnham it forms a 
remarkable narrow. Unbroken ridge, above six miles long 
and about half a mile broad, called the Hog’s Back. The 
downs rise again beyond Farnham just on the border of 
Hampshire, into which they extend. The thickness of the 
chalk formation at Denbigh, north-west of Dorking, is 
440 feet. The dip of the strata east of Guildford rarely 
if ever exceeds 15^: in the ridge of the Hog’s Back it 
is 43*^. The chalk is dug in different places and is burnt for 
lime. 

From beneath the south escarpment of the North Downs 
the chalk marl and green-sand formations crop out. They 
occupy the valley which extends at the foot of that escarp- 
ment all through the county, and which valley east of Rei- 
gate is called Holmesdale; but as the formations extend 
southward from the chalk they rise into hilU, extending 
soutli of Limpsfield and Godstone by Bletchingliey, Nut- 
flcld, Red Hill, Park Hill, south of Reigate ; and from thence 
south-west by Holmwood Common, Leith Hill (993 feet, 
the highest point in the county, and indeetl In this part 
of England), Hurtwood Common, on which are Holmbury 
and Coney hurst hills, Hascombe and Hambledon, to Hind 
Hoad Oramon (923 feet) on the Hampshire border. This 
rango of hills presents a bold escarpment towards the 
valley on too south, aim is oroxen oy two considerable 
depressions, one near Reigate, by which tho Mole passes 


through, and another between Hurtwood Common and 
Hascombe, through which a feeder of the Wey passes ; aii^ 
bv some minor inleiruplions. Beds of chert occur in the 
chalk marl near Reigate, and fire-stone is dug m the same 
formation at Merstham* Flint and chalcedony occur com- 
monly in the green-sand: in which also fullcrs’-earlh beds 
occur at Nutfield, and crystallized sulphate of barytes of a 
yellow colour. The high grounds of these formations are 
almost entirely waste. On Hind Head Common occurs 
that remarkable hollow, tho Dovirs Puuch-bowl, round 
I which the Portsmouth road winds for nearly a mile. 

I The rest of the county, comprehending the whole of the 
southern border, except a very small part west of Ilasle- 
mere, is occupied by the Weald clay and iron-sand forma- 
tions. The latter only just appears at the south-eastern 
corner of the county, and will scarcely require notice. The 
Weald clay occupies the broad valley at the foot of the 
green-sand hills, and in some places forms the lower part of 
the south side of the hills. Brick-e^rth is dug in this part 
of the county, between Red Hill and Horley. Jet is said 
to have been wrought in (ho iron-sand formation in this 
county and in Sussex. 

The green-sand hills and the part of the county south 
of them are included in the Weald district of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex. 

Hydrography ana Communications. — The county is 
included in the basin of the Thames, except three very 
small )>ortionB ; two south of the green sandhills, which arc 
drained by streams flowing into the A run, and a third in the 
south-east corner of tho county, which belongs to tho basin 
of tho" Medway. The Thames, which forms the northern 
boundary, is navigable throughout for small craft, and up to 
London Bridge for sea-borne vessels. Those of its tributa- 
ries' which belong to Surrey are the Bourn brook, the Wey, 
the Mole, tho Hog’s Mill river, the stream Which joins the 
Thames above Putney, and the Wandic. 

The Bourn brook rises near Bagshot, and flows by Chob- 
bam and Addlestone into tho Thames below Chortsey, send- 
ing off one branch into tho Wey; it receives a stream from 
Virginia Water in Windsor Great Park: its whole length 
is about 14 or 15 miles. 

The Wey rises near Alton in Hampshire, and flows north- 
east nine or ten miles to the border of Surrey, which it 
enters not far from Farnham. From the border of the 
county it flows first north-east and then south-east by Farii- 
ham, six miles to Tilford, where it receives, on the right 
bank, a considerable stream from Woolroor Forest in Hamp- 
shire, and runs eastward seven miles to Godaiming, where 
it becomes navigable. From Godaltiiing it flows four miles 
north by east to Guildford, recoi\ ing by the way on the 
right bank two considerable streams, one of which rises on 
the south side of Hurlwoud Gominon, and has a circuitous 
course of 15 miles, chiefly through the Weald clay valley, 
passing northward by a depression in the green-sand hills ; 
the other rises on the north side of Leith Hill, and flows 
first northward and then westward U miles through the 
valley between the North Downs and the green-sand hills. 
From Guildford the Wey flows in a winding channel north 
by west by Woking, about 14 miles, into tho Tliames at 
Weybridge. At Pirford, below Woking, it receives on the 
left bank a stream 12 miles long, which rises on the north- 
ern slope of the Hog’s Back, and at Weybridge one nine 
miles long, which rises on the northern slope of the North 
Downs ^tween Leatherhead and Guildford. Tho whole 
length of the Wey is about 41 miles, for about 18 of which 
it is navigable^ 

The Mole rises in the northern; part of the county of 
Sussex. The principal source is near Hand Cross on the 
Brighton road, and it flows northward about five miles to 
the border of Surrey, which it enters near Horley, and then 
flows still north wa I’d post Horl^, five miles to Kehnerlcy 
Bridge, two miles south of Reigate. Just above Ken- 
nerley Bridge it turns north by west^ and flows six miles 
to Dorking through the valley between tbe North Downs 
and the green-sand hills. From Dorking the Mole winds 
northwat'd ^trough one of the most picturesque and beau- 
tiful parts of the country to Leatherhead, fire miles follow- 
ing the channel of tho river; and from Leatherhead it runs 
north-west five miles to Cobham, and there bending so as 
to form three sides of a small quadrangle, flows northward 
or rather north-north-ea.st into the Thames at East Moulsey, 
opposite Hampton Court Its whole course may be esti- 
mated at 42 miles. It is not navigable m any part. In 
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ponetratiii^ through the chalk range of the North Downs at 
the font of Box HiU near Dorking, the Mole is subject to 
he oceasionally ahhorbed hy the spongy and porous sod 
through which it Hows. Tliere are probably caverns and 
hollows which communicate with the bed of the river, and 
which in ordinary seasons are Ailed with water ; but when 
in time of drought the water which they contain is absorbed, 
the river is drawn off into them so as to leave the cliannel 
dry at IBuvford Bridge under Box II ill. and for some distance 
below it. except here and there a standing pool. At Thorn- 
croft Bridge, near Leatherhcad, the stream rises again, and 
below that point suffers no interruption. From the occa- 
sional occurrence of this phenomenon, the accounts of which 
have been much exaggerated, the river is supposed to have - 
obtained tho name of Mole ; its more ancient name, at least 
in the upper part of its course, appears to have been Bmlay. 
The name Mole is however as old as the Anglo-Saxon 
period, for Moleshams (or Moulsey), which is evidently 
derived from it, is mei\lioned in ‘ Domesday.* 

The Hog's Mill river rises in a copious spring in the vil- 
lage of Ewell, and Hows north-west seven miles into the 
Thames at Kingston. It is not navigable, but turns several 
mills. The stream which joins the Thames near Putney 
rises at tiic foot of Banstead Downs near Chcam. and flows 
northward by Combe Wood, Richmond Park, East Sheen, 
and Barnes, where it turns east and joins tho Thames half 
a mile above Putney Bridge : its length is almost 10 miles: 
it is not navigable. The Wandle rises near Croydon, flows 
three miles west to Carshalton, then turns and flows eight | 
miles north-north- west by Mitcham, Merton, Garret, and 
Wandsworth, into the Thames: its course is only 11 miles, 
and it is not navigable, but few rivers arc made more useful 
for supplying mills of all kinds. 

The principal roads in the county are those which lead 
from the metropolis to the south-east, south, and south-west. 
The Dover road, as far as New Cross, near Deptford, is -in 
this county. The Brighton road runs south from South- 
wark through Kennington, Brixton, Streatham, Croydon, 
and Mersthara. Here it divides, ono branch running 
thiough Reigate, the oth^ running over Red Hill and 
through llorley. The two biauches re-unito near Horley, 
and run across LowAeld Heath to Crawley in Sussex. Tlie 
old Reigate and Brighton road appears to have passed, not 
through Brixton, Streatham, and Croydon, but through 
Clapliam, Tooting, Mitcham, and Sutton, and over Banstead 
Downs. The L^wes and Eastbourn road branches from 
the Brighton road to tho left a little beyond Croydon, and 
passes through Godstone. Tho Horsham and Worthing 
road branches from the Brighton road to tlie right at Ken- 
ningiuii, and passes through Clapham, Tooting, Merlon, 
Moidon, Ewell, Epsom, Leathcrhead, and Dorking. The 
most frequented Portsmouth road leaves the metropolis at 
Hyde Park Corner, and enters the county over Putney 
Bridge, but formerly the more frequented road was through 
Southwark, Newington, and Wandsworth. The two roads 
iinile beyond Putney, and run south-west by Kingston, 
Esher, Cobham, Ripley, Guildford, Godalraing. and Mouse- 
hill. The Winchester and Southampton road' branches 
from this to the right at Guildford, and runs west along the 
Hog’s Back to Farnhatn. The Chichester road branches 
from the Portsmouth road to the left near Mouseliill, and 
runs by Haslcmere. The Salisbury and Exeter road enters 
the county across the Thames at Staines, and runs just 
within the north-western border and parallel to it through 
Eghani and Bagsbot. 

A road branches from the Salisbury road on the left, and 
runs to Farnham, which is about as far distant from the 
metropolis by this road as by the road through Guildford. 
A road branches from tho Worthing road to tho right at 
Leatherhcad, and runs to Guildford, which is about two 
miles farther by this road than by the road through King- 
ston. There are cross-roads from Kingston to Ewell ; from 
Ewell by Chcam, Sutton, Carshalton, and Beddington, to 
Croydon ; and from Guildford by Albury, Wotton, Dork- 
ing, Reigate, Nutfield, Blctchingfey, Godstone, and Limps- 
field to Westerham, Sevenoaks, and Maidstone.4n Kent. 

The canals arc tho Grand Surrey Canal, the Wey and 
Aruii Canal, and the Basingstoke Canal. Tho Grand Sur- 
rey Canal is cut from the Thames at Uotherhithe, about a 
mile and a half to the neighbourhood of Deptford, in Kent, 
and then turning west is carried two miles and a half far- 
ther to Carahtii’well. . There is an extensive basin in the 
part of the canal near the Tliames. The flrst act for 


making this canal was obtained a.d. 1601, and it was ori- 
ginally intended to carry it eight miles farther to Mitcham 
Its length is four miles, almost entirely in this county. The 
Wey and Arun Canal, sometimes called the Surrey and 
Sussex Canal, commences in the river Wey near Shalfurd, 
between Guildford and Godaiming, and runs south by east 
into Sussex, where it joins the Arun navigation near Bil- 
linghurst. The flrst and only act for this canal was ob- 
tained A.D. 1813 : its length is nearly 18 miles, of which 1 1 
miles are in this county. The * Basingstoke Canal com- 
mences in tho river Wey, about three miles above its junc- 
tion with the Thames, and runs south-west nearly 12 miles 
to Frimley, near the border of the county; it then turns 
south and runs above three miles to near Aldershot, where 
it enters Hampshire: its whole length is 37 miles, 15 in 
this county. Tho Croydon Canal commenced in the Grand 
Surrey Canal near Deptford, and ran southward 9^ miles 
along the border of Kent and Survey, having the middle 
part of its course in Kent, and the beginning and end in 
Surrey, to Croydon. But this canal has been drained, and 
I its line is now occupied by the Croydon railway. It was 
I commenced under an act obtained a.u. 1801. 

I There are several railways. The Surrey iron railway 
was made under acts obtained a.d. 1801, 1805, and IHOO, 
and was opened a.d. 1805. It commences at a basin which 
connects it with the Thames at Wands w'urth, and follows the 
course of the Wandle to Merton, from which place it takes 
a direct course to Croydon. Its length is about 9 miles, and 
the cost of construction was about 60,000/. There is a 
double line of rails throughout. The Croydon, Merstham, 
and Godstone railway commences at tbe Croydon end of the 
foregoing, and runs 8^ miles by the side of the Brighton 
road to Merstham. The first act was obtained a.d. 1 80:t, 
and the railway was opened a.d. 1805. The cost of con 
struction was 90,000/. It was intended to carry it to Rci- 
gatc, with a braiicli to Godstone. This railway had a clonble 
line of rails; and, with the foregoing, .served to convey thi* 
lime and fullers-carlh from the iiuighbourhood of Mcr^thaln 
to the Thames. This line was not intended for passengers. 
Horses were the moving-power emplojcd. This railwii) has 
been purchased and closed by the Brighton Railway Com- 
pany. 

The London and Greenwich railway has about half its 
length, which is 3^ miles, in this county. Tho first act was 
obtained A.D. 1 833 ; and the line was opened to Deptfbid 
183G, and throughout a.d. 1838: the capital raised was 
nearly 1,000,000/. It begins on the Surrey side of London 
Bridge, Southwark, and is carried throughout on a viaduct 
of about 1000 arches to its terminus not fur from Greenwich 
church. The London and Croydon railway was commenced 
under an act obtained a.d. 1835, and was opened a.d. 1839. 
It commences in tho London and Greenwich railway about 
1} miles from London Bridge, and runs 8| miles, in grout 
part along tho former bed of the Croydon canal, to Croydon : 
the capital raised was 741,000/. The London and Brighton 
railway commences at the Crojdon end of the London and 
Croydon railway, and runs by Merstham, Red Hill, and 
Horley to .Brighton. This railway was commenced under 
an act passed a.d. 1837, and is now open throughout its 
whole length, which is 411 miles, with a branch to Shore- 
ham : tho capital raised was 2,400,000/. The London and 
South-eastern (Dover) railway is to branch from this at Red 
Hill, and run eastward into ICent. This railway is in pro- 
gress: the capital raised is 1,850,000/. The Greenwich, 
tbe Croydon, and the Brighton railways are designed for 
passengers; and locomotive steam-engines are employed as 
the moving-power. 

Tho London and South-westorn (originally called the 
London and Southampton) railway was commenced under 
an act obtained a.X>. 1834, and was partially opened in 1838. 
and wholly in 1840. It commences at Nine Elms, on the 
banks of the Thames, near Lambeth, and runs south-west 
by Wandsworth, Wimbledon, Kingston, Esher, Walton, 
Weybridge, and then nearly parallel to the Basingstoke 
canal, by Woking and Farnborough into Hampshire, where 
it runs to Basingstoke, Winchester, and Southampton. Its 
whole length is 76j miles, of which more than 30 miles are 
in this county : tbe capital raised was 1,860,000/. The line 
is designed nr passengers and goods; and locomotive en- 
gines are employed. The Gosport Branch railway which 
runs from this line to Gosport, is wholly in Hampshire. 

Agriculture . — ^The climate of this county is favourab^s for 
corn and grass. Along the Thames and the other rivers of 
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the county the air is soft and mild: where the ground rises 
into barren gravelly hills, or lies on the range or chalk which 
divides tho county in a direction from north-oast to south- 
west, from Croydon to Farnham, it is keener, and the winds 
are more boisterous. But hardy plants and robust constitu- 
tions are ratlier invigorated by it than otherwise. The soil i 
varies greatly in difTerent districts. Tho richest is that | 
which lies along the banks of the rivers, consisting chiefly | 
of a deep alluvial loam. On this soil, in the neighbourhood 
of London, are some of those extremely productive and 
highly cultivated market-gardens which supply the metro- 
polis with fruit and vegetables. The immense quantity of 
manure which is annually laid on the land so occupied, and 
thedgep trenching and digging which are repeated at short 
have converted Uie whole surface, to the depth of 
th^TOet or more, into a rich black vegetable mould. On 
this soil are raised the best and earliest culinary vegetables, 
which so rapidly succeed each other, that five or six different 
crops are sometimes gathered from the same ground in one 
year. There is another naturally rich black soil, which ap- 
pears in small dctaolicd portions along the foot of the chalk 
hills. Although this soil requires great attention in its til- 
Ligc, owing to its hardening in dry weather and being very 
soft and muddy when wet, it produces fine cr^s of wheat. 
The quantity of this soil however is small. The next in 
fertility is a hazel loam, with a considerable portion of cal- 
careous earth in its composition, which is found on the 
Tiorthcrn side of tho hills about Cobham, Ripley. Woking, 
and Ilorshill: the well-known hop-grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Farnham are mostly on a similar soil. 

The most extensive tract is that of the Weald clay, which 
is a soil with a smaller mixture of siliceous sand than most 
clays. This weald extends into Sussex and Kent, and occupies 
most of the southern parts of the county. Some of it when 
ploughed rises in continuous strips, and is turned over in 
M>lid masses as if it were soap. In its natural state this soil 
IS of little value, and can only be rendered productive by 
very complete draining, and by correcting the tenacity by 
chalk or gravel, where they can be found at hand, which 
ho^vc^er is seldom the case. Tho Weald is generally low 
and Hat ; where it rises into hills the soil is more fertile. 
In the northorn portion of the county extending towards 
Hampshire is a large tract of sandv loam of various qua- 
lities, some of which remains to tfiis day in the state of 
lieath and commons. There are some sandy loams of a better 
quality between tho barren soil known by the name of 
Bagshot sand and the chalk hills, as about Esher, Dork- 
ing, and Reigate: about Godaiming it becomes of a very 
good quality, resting upon a sandstone. Tho poorer sands 
rest chielly upon a yellow ferruginous gravel. 

The tops of the chalk hills arc cither covered with a short 
pasture, as downs, or, where the soil is deeper over the chalk, 
)l is mostly under the plough. 

Surrey is a favourite county for the residence of men of 
fortune. It possesses many beautiful sites, and the views 
from some of the hills are very extensive, such as Richmond 
Hill, Sr. Ann's, Cooper’s Hill, and Leith Hill. The villas 
within a short distance from London are very numerous, 
hut few of them have more than a small quantity of pasture- 
land and pleasure-ground attached to them. Within a cer- 
tain distance from London the larger properties have been 
mostly subdivided, and their value greatly increased from 
the competition of purchasers. Where land is held as 
an investment or inheritance, the rent is low, and the 
farms are not often let so as to encourage the tefnant to lay 
out any capital. Where the tenure is lh>m year to year, 
there is no security to the tenant in case of the death or 
failure of the landlord; and ho is only restricted in his | 
mode of cultivation by tho custom of the country, than 
which nothing can be more vague. Two or even three 
white crops in succession are no infringement of the custom 
in some places, provided the land has been fallowed and 
manured. Where leases are granted, tho conditions are 
often absurd and contrary to the principles of all improved 
husbandry, if they are not even contradictory and impossible. 
Tho cons^uence is that farmers who are of the old school 
continue a slovenly unprofitable system, by which they get 
a bare livelihood, and the land remains ummprovM, if 
not deteriorated. There are proprtetom, Wwever# who 
are more alive to their own interest; who assist their 
tenants in draining, marling, or chalking their land; and 
who, by granting leases on fair terms, get respectable 
tenants with sufiieient capital to cultivate the land pro- 
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perly. Most of the farms are smaller than is consistent 
with a wealthy tenantry. Provided a man has a suf- 
ficient capital, he can cultivate 500 acres as ca.s»ly as ‘2U0, 
and can afford to use belter and more improved implements. 
A lower profit per aero will remunerate him; while tho 
small farmer requires all his profits to maintain liia familv. 
Till within a few years the poor-rates swallowed up a 
portion of tho rent; and the tenants, having their labour 
partly paid from tho rates, wore not inclined to lessen a 
burden which fell chiefly on the landlord, who was in con- 
sequence obliged to lower the rent. In some parisins ttie 
rates fully equalled the rent, and yot the aggregate was 
not too high for the tenant to pay. Land worth twenty 
shillings per acre let at ten shillings, the rates making 
ten shillings more; but the tenant had a profit on the 
rates by the reduction of wages, and the whole loss fell on 
the landlord. The removal pf this abuse, and the commu- 
tation of the tithes, will lend greatly to the benefit of both 
landlord and tenant, and introduce a better system of cul- 
tivation. 

The implements of husbandry used in Surrey vary ex- 
tremely on different farms. Some adhere to the old clumsy 
Kentish wheel-plough, others adopt the more modern and 
improved forms. The strong tuvn-wrest plough, with four 
or six horses, may be very well adapted to break up rough 
ground full of stones and roots, nUbough the modern sub- 
soil plough would do this with much less power; but for 
ploughing land which is already in cultivation a lighter in- 
strument is greatly preferable. A turn-wrest plough might 
be constructed as light as any swing-plough ; and where tho 
subsoil is porous, and the land can bo laid flat, no plough 
does its woik better than a good light tuin-wresl plough; 
and as the system pf under-draining extends, so will, no 
doubt, this implement. Tho skim-couIter, so generally u^ed 
in ploughing leys, which turns in the surface and buries it, 
was inventcxl by Ducket, at Esher in this county. On all the 
light soils swing-ploughs with a skim-coulter are universally 
used. The mole-plough is used as a substitute for undei drain- 
ing, chiefly on meadows. the subsoil is a tenacious 

clay of a uniform texture, this uislrument is efiicacious ; but 
where a variety occurs in the soil, it is only a temporary 
remedy against excess of moisture. The bore mafie by iho 
plough is soon choaked, et^en if tho moles do not work in it ; 
and wherever this is the case, a springy spot is formed. On 
the light soils the seed is generally put in with adriliing- 
maehine; on the heavier it is mostly sown broadcast 
Dibbling is not much practised, except in the market 
gardens. 

On the larger farms threshing-mills are common ; but as 
tho farms are mostly small, and tho labourers abundant, 
the flail is the usual instrument of threshing. 

The system of fallowing to clean the land, and to 'sweeten' 
it, as old farmers say, is almost generally adopted ou the 
heavy soils: in fact there is no tinio in autumn or spring to 
clean land, which is then usually in a wet state; and the 
only crop which can be profitably raised in the fallow year is 
tares to cut up for horses or cattle. On the best so Is this 
may take place on half tho land usually fallowed; and if 
the tares are cut early in summer, or, which is better, fed off 
with sheep,' the land may be got clean and in good order fur 
wheat-sowing by what is callod a bastard fallow. It is sel- 
dom that the season wilt allow of cleaning clay- land before 
spring-sowing. Fallows are therefore occasionally indispen- 
sable in such soils. The course of crops differs on tho 
different soils. On all light soils the Norfolk four years* 
course is generally adopted, with occasional modifications. 
On the chalk sainfoin is sown with advantage, and broken 
up after five or six years. On the lands which are too wet 
for turnips to be fed off, the common course U — falluw, 
wheat, beans or clover, and oats. Tlte long fallow for 
barley, which is so common in Essex and Suffolk, is almost 
unknown in Surrey : barley is seldom sown, except on the 
better light loams, where the Norfolk course is adopted. 
On the Weald clay the usual rotation is— fallow, wheat, 
clover, and pats, which is probably as good as any. Manv 
farmers plaht or drill beans on half the land which has 
borne wheat, and sow the other half with clover. If they 
give a half-dressing of manure for their beaus, this is tho 
best and most profitable course, as the clover then only recurs 
every eighth year. But this cannot be done without stall- 
feeding cattle on corn or oil-cake, or fattening pigs on the 
beans, where manure cannot be purchased ; for the produce 
of (he farm is mostly carried to market, and without oil- 
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*ioko the straw of the wheat aaA oals would produce an in- 
suiliciont poriiou of manure for the land, and that of a very 
inferior quality. The beniuj are carefully hoed by hand, 
where there is uny pretonsioti to good farming. Soino old- 
fashioned f:iimers, especially among the small occupiers, 
ad hi re to the old course of fallow, wheat, oats, laying on 
all the man lire they can make on the fallow for the wheat. 
The .ippearance of the land will readily show whore this is 
thec.i^e, vvithout asking a question ; and the poverty of the 
laiian* proves how unprofitable it is to the tenant, as well as 
ihi’ landlord. On the chalk soils, whore there is a strong 
reddish clay, which the chalky subsoil prevents from being 
wet, turnips aru added to the foregoing course, or rather the 
folk course alternates with it, thus: — fallow w'ell ploughed 
and stirred and folded with sheep; wheat, beans, outs, tur- 
nips dunged, barley, clover, oats or wheat, according to the 
fertility of the land. Peas are sometimes substituted for 
Ibu beans, and taros made to precede the oats. There is no 
great fault to be found with inis system, provided attention 
ho paid to have a sutllcieiu quantity of manure, either from 
sliecp fed on the downs and folded at night on the land, or 
b) the stall feeding of cattle. Without the advantage of 
the downs to feed the sheep, or grass-land attached to the 
farm, a proper quantity of manure could not he made. On 
all the i’ood sandy loams the Norfolk course is universal, 
with the .same vai iations which are found useful in that 
county. [Norfolk — Agriculture^ 

The poor haiien sands have been rendered productive in 
some spots by tveiicliiiig and judicious planting. Where 
the iion pan, as it is here called, or the moor-band, which 
H an al mo'll invariable cuncomitunt of heath, is broken 
through, trees thrive we]l *. where this is not done, planting 
i.'H gi'iierall) a riead loss. Tn the midst of the most desolate 
lioaih'9 in the county a cottage is sometimes erected by soine 
poor man, with the coiii'cnt of his parish, or by tacit ac- 
rjuic^cenco, with a garden in which fruit-trees grow and 
good \»'gelahle.s are produced. This lias beqn chiefly effected 
by doi'i» diifging, manuring with scrapings from roads and 
I In; allies of the turf which 4 |er\es fur fuel mixed with the 
manure of the pig, which is littered with coarse grass or 
fvMii fiLun tile common. This shows that the soil is not irro- 
cl.Mmable-, and it lequires only iho labour and care which 
.iii> siniiulated by necessity to convert these barren heaths 
into p.odoctive hind. They are by no means so unpromising 
. 1 ^ ."lime of the Dutch and Flemish heaths, which are now 
III fnli cultivation. [UarrknLand; Flandehs — Agricul- 
ture. J 

We lia\e mentioned sainfoin as a plant grown with great 
adi.iMiago on the chalky .soils of this county, whore it 
I limes well, and leaies tho .soil improved by the decompo- 
Miion of Its roots. It is usually sown with barley, as is the 
piai'iice with clover, with this difference, that ihe land is 
i)h>o.;hed deeper in order to loosen the chalky subsoil, into 
wbicli I he routs of the sainfoin strike to some depth. Some 
laimoi'. SOW' ircibil at the ''ame lime; but tho best farmers 
do ii-'t approve of this. The sainfoin alone will cover all 
the ^^mlld. and gi\e a greater weight of fodder, whether 
nrcon or made into bay. than the mixture; and the trefoil 
seems to act as a Ured to Ihe sainfoin, and to check its 
glow ill. As grass and weeds are great enemies to sainfoin, 
tbc land should be ({uiie clean when the barley is sown — as 
It ^bollId at ttil events — that the sainfoin may choke the 
wee<lt3 and keep posseshiori of the surface. It will bear a 
lung roiitiuuance of dry weather without looking sickly, 
which !>» owing to tbo depth to which the roots grow. Sain- 
foin may also he sown hijfore winter, if the soil is prepared; 
and in that case it is well to give it the whole surface of the 
land wiiliout any oilier crop. In the course of its continu- 
ance, which may bo five or six years or more, the loss of the 
corn crop will he fully compensated. In order to have a 
fine sainfoin hay, it should be sown thick, to increase the 
number of without causing them to be too strong 

and woody, which would be tho ease if they had much room 
to grow in. A thick crop also keeps down the weeds. The 
proper quantity of seed is four or five bushels per acre. When 
the sainfoin is sown to stand for seed, a different mode of 
management must bo adopted. In this case the plants can- 
not bo loo atrong.and they should stand in rows a foot apart, 
and the intervals be hoed, as with beans ; but in this cose the 
plant will not be allowed to remain long in tho land, and it 
will be better to cut it young for green food in the succeed- 
ing years than to make it into hay. 

When sainfoin has been cut several years, it may be invi- 


gorated by lop-dressing. Tho liquid manure, which is col- 
lected in tanks, and consists of the urine of stalled beasts 
and tho drainings of dunghills, is the most edcctivu re- 
cruiter of the soil. In Swii/.er1and, where sainfoin is grown 
abundantly on tho chalky slopes at the foot of tho Jura 
Mountains, the inhabitants caiTy this liquid in fattened 
conical tuba slung on their backs, the wide part rising above 
their head ; and distribute it by pouring it over the sides of 
the tub, right and left, by a peculiar sloop and jerk. One 
would suppose this to be a very slow and laborious process; 
but where carts could not well go, owing to the nature of 
the surface, it is the readiest means of currying manure, and 
it is only mentioned hero to prove how valuable a top- 
dreasing it is found to bo. It is in a very concentrated s^o, 
and usually put on in rainy weather, or in the 
prevent burning. If a carl-load of rotten dung wtiiim^l 
washed in os much water as will fill a large cart, it would 
be found to have imparted all its richness to tbo water, and 
left only insoluble fibres of straw behind. This quantity of 
liquid manure is as easy of carriage us a cartload of dung, 
and would invigorate a much greater extent of ground tlnm 
if the solid manure were carted on and allowed to dissipate, 
in a great measure, before it is washed in by tlio rains. Tins 
is only anticipating what the rain will do le.ss effocliuilly, und 
avoiding the disappointment caused by dry weather. 

Ashes are likewise a useful top-dressing for sainfoin. 
Peat and wood ashes are the best, no doubt, but eoal-a^hes, 
which may be obtained iii larger quantities, have also a very 
good eflect when well sifted from cinders. Gypsum has 
been used with advantage; but it is not yet known how it 
acts. In some soils its cifccts are scarcely perceptible, in 
others it seems to do wonders. Top-dres.-smg not only pro- 
duces a greater crop, but keeps tho plant in vigour for a 
longer period when it begins to get thin ; and ns the ex- 
pense of cultivation is confined to this tup-diesMiig, tlio 
longer the field can be made to produce a good crop heforo 
It is broken up again, the greater the profit. To .say that 
sainfoin does not "exhaust the soil at all may perhaps not be 
warranted by theory or practice; but as it draws its nou- 
rishment chiefly from tho chalky subsoil, and the gramuiem 
derive theim mostly from tlie suifac.e, it is rea-oiuihlo to 
conclude that .sainfoin exhausts this latter loss, in proportion 
to the produce, than any other of the plants usually culti- 
vated, luccrn not excepted; for lucerii requires a good 
Itiable'Boil to thrive ui, und to enable it to last as many } ears 
as the sainfoin. 

In making sainfoin hay great attention must l.o paid to 
the weather. It has a hollow stem, which in long conlinu- 
ance of wet weather becomes filled with water: in this case 
the hay can be seldom carried without danger of its becoming 
musty in the slack and being entirely spoiled. In \cry dry 
climates there is no fear uii this account; but in our moist 
climate this is a serious evil. The situations in Surrey where 
the sainfoin grows be^t are also most open and exposed to 
the winds. If the proper time bo chosen for mnkiiig sain- 
foin inU) hay, which is when the llower is fust beginning to 
fade, and theswarth bo Often turned without any tedding or 
spreading about, and soon made into .small cocks, tlic*re will 
be no great danger of the stems being soaked with wet, even 
by very heavy showers. It niUht be left till quite free from 
moisture or sap beforo it is stacked, or it will become mouldy 
or heat dangerously, as the water or the sap prevails. Well got 
up sainfoin hay is nearly equal in value to clover hay, and 
much more nutritious than the best meadow hay. It i.s 
especially good for fast-working horses, as it affects the wind 
less than clover. Lucern and sainfoin hay are generally con- 
sidered on a par, when equally well made. But if the most is 
to be made of the crop of either of the.so plants, they must be 
cut green, just us the llower opens, and given to horses and 
cattle in that state. One of the greatest enemies to tho 
duration of a field of sainfoin is t)io oat-grass, which insi- 
inrates itself and ultimately thins the plants so much as to 
force the farmer to plough it up. This should be antici- 
pated, and the ground ploughed and cleaned before tho 
weeds have gained the mastery ; for in that case it is difiicult 
to eradicate them. 

When a field of sainfoin is broken up, it should not be 
sown again to at least as many years as the sainfoin lias 
lasted, or it^ill probably fail of giving such a crop as will 
keep down the weeds. There are some exceptions, at least 
it is so stated in books, where the land, being thoroughly 
cleanerl by fallowing, sainfoin has been sown again immo- 
diatoly with success. But we would not recommend the 
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l»rncfire: it is better to enoosc another field, and let the 
suiiifutii {{o the round of the chalky li elds in succession: 
llic crops which coinc after it will ho all iho better. Thesu 
reuiiirks may he taken as supplementary to what is said in 
the article Sainfoin. 

Tlic hop-gardens of Surrey are about Farnham. Tho 
grcaier value of Farnham hops in the market is probably 
o\v iiiiT partly to the soil in which they grow being [^‘culiarly 
HiiiU'd 111 this plant, and partly to the greater care with which 
It oiiliivaled. The greater price obtained for iho best 
Farnliani Iiops is the stimulus to the exertions of the 
growers. For a detail of the culture and mauagement, see 
IIoHs. 

The wcald-s of Surrey were, till within a comparatively 
modern date, one coniinued forest {Wald, in Gertimn). and 
weie gradually cleared and cultivated, as timber was in re- 
cjiiesi and land was warned to raise corn, which, within 
little more than a century, tho W'ealds did not produce in 
sufiicient supply for the inhabitants, although the popula- 
tion was small. At present the w'oods have been grutilly 
thinned, and the process of grubbing has gone on most 
rapidly. It has been found that the underwood, with a few 
trees interspersed, if properly taken care of, is more pro- 
filahle Ilian an upon wood of thriving oaks, which ha\e 
a .slow growth and give a distant return, while the coppice 
i'. turned into money every ten, twelve, or fourteen years. 
Hence the management of underwood has been well at- 
Tondoil to. The woods arc kept dry on tho surface by 
numerous open dtaius in the tenacious clay. The shoots 
lia\c been plashed and laid down to take root where there 
appeals any ^acuncy, and the woods have been carefully 
fenced from cuttle and other tres)iabsers. The best under- 
sold coiiMsis of quick-growing trees, as ash, elder, sallow, 
and williAv. The oak ami choMiut are more precarious, 
•ililnnigli more valuable when in perfection. Tho coppice, 
.f of any oxicjit, is c.ut and sold by the proprietor or his 
agent. When it is included in a lease of a farm, from 
iv'cUo to sixioon fahillings per acre is an average yearly 
rent. When the lease is for twenty-one years, the farmer 
is induced lo cut the coppice twice, although it does not 
proiltwe much fis it would at twelve or fourteen years’ 
giouth, even allowing for the rent of the surplus years. It 
]< tlu ri'fore always piefcrable for the landlord to keep the 
cojipK c.- in hand, 

I lie now phuiialions which are made are either merely 
ornamental, near tlio seats of proprietors, or arc on tlie 
harreii sandy soil, as mentioned before. 

In the heaths and poor sands furze is often abundant, and 
'^ncs •<' ,iic leturii, when cut and tied in faggots for heating 
h.ikcis' ove ns, and for llie use of brick-makcrs and lime- 
burners. In some places it has been sown for this purpose, 
and has produced a good return at a small expense. A 
gallon of seed is sown per acre after the land has been 
iliMird of heath and ploughed deep. The subsoil must he 
di v or tlie furze will not thrive. In the first year it may be 
mown, and the tops, bruised in a mill, are very good food 
for horses and cows. It may be cut afterwards every4hree 
yeais and tied up into buiidle.s. An acre will produce from 
2(100 to 3000 bundles, worth six shillings a hundred do- 
lixered. This is a good return from such poor land. 

There is no pecuLar breed of cattle in Surrey. There is 
not niiudi good grazing-iand, and the beasts that are fatted 
or kept for milch-cows nr© of all th© breeds which ar© 
usually mot with. Short- horn and Alderney cows, and 
crosses between them, are very common in tho postures 
adjoining gentlemen's seats. There was a small herd of 
pure Ayrshire cows kept at Esher by the late R. Oswald, 
Ksq., and a cross between these and the Alderney, which 
woiu very beautiful, and gave excellent cream and butter. 
They were sold and dispersed through tho neighbourhood, 
and the breed will probably not be kept pure, ileasts of 
all breeds are fatted at tho distilleries near London. Oxen 
for draught arc very seldom met with, horses being, almost 
uniyorsully employed for farm-labour. 

Theie was unco a peculiar breed of heath sheep, which 
hnd a small lleece of fine wool, and very delicate llesh when 
fatted. Tho meat was well known by the name of Bagshot 
mutton. There is only a small remnant of this breed left, 
a.s many of the heaths and commons have bVen divided, 
although not cultivated, and the sheep have no longer their 
former wild and extensive range. The farmers are partial 
to the South Down sheep, and some prefer crosses between 
those and the Leicester or the Cotswold, which give a 


heavier ficeoc anil larger carca-s. They also hear folding 
on the exposed lulls, Severni farmers about Ewt ll. Filler, 
and Walton, and towards Guiblford, rear hou^o laiuh.. loi* 
the Ijoiidon market. Tho ewes arc invaiiably of (lu* Dor- 
setshire breed, which lamb eaily. They are well U-d and 
closely boused, ond tho sucking lambs uro treated in a riimi- 
ner very similar to calves faiieiung for tho butcher. 3 he 
great object is lo get them fit lor the maikol aseinly U' 
possible in the season. 

The pigs are piincipally of the Bcrkshiic hiopd. Tio u- 
was formerlya very largo breed at Rudgwidv in this «*wnnty. 
Tiie hogs, some of which gave carcasses of forty mul fifu 
score when fal, \ied with oxen for weight. I5ui thcsi* 
enormous animals took a long time to fatten, consnnicd a 
large quantity of food, and the bacon was not so n adilx dis- 
po.sed of as of the smaller ^orts. This is a .sullicieiit reason 
for their being less valued. 

Tho principal fairs in Surrey are as follows: — 

Blechingley, May 19, Nov. 2; Clieilsey, first Mond. in 
Lent, May 14, Aug. 6. Sept. 2.0; Croydon, .July 5, Oct. J , 
Dorking, day before Ascension-day ; Farnham, Ihdy Thin sd. 
Midsummer-day, Nov. 13; Kghaiii, May 29; Epsom, July 
25; Esher, Sept, 4 ; Ewell, May 12 ; Walton- on-Tluimes, 
Ifiasterweek; Godalniuig, Feb. 13, July 10; Ginldford, 
May 4, Nov. 22; Haslemere, Mray 13, Sept. 26; Kini;sloii, 
Th. in Whitsun week, Aug. 4, Nov. 13 ; LeathcM-head, Oct. 
10; Merlon, Easier Mond., Whit. Mond. ; lleigatc, Wlut. 
Mond., Sept. 14, Due. 9; Uipluy, Nov. 11 ; Wandsworth, 
Whit. Mond. 

DinisioiiSi Towns, <J*c. — Surrey is divided into foui tecu 
hundreds, as follows : — 


Hundi'ed, SUanlioii. 

Blackheath S. 
Brixton N.E. 

Copthorno Central 

Eilliigham do. 

Klmbndge N. 

Farnham S.W. 

Godaiming S 
Godloy N.W, 

Kingston N. 

Hmgate S. 

Tandridgc S.E. 

Wallinglon E. 

AVoking W. Sm Central 
Wotton S. 

Militia under training 


Ai^n. Popiilatl/iii 

Acres. 

40,930 8,681 

30,990 337,301 

31.730 10,727 

7,060 1,046 

21,100 8,04S 

26,680 8,228 

’^'37,200 10,476 

43.730 14,517 

12,090 17.401 

45,150 10,719 

52,380 9,3Sl 

36,470 24,647 

52,770 15,993 

32,600 7,754 


Totul . . 474,480 483.334 


The metropolitan boroughs of SouiliM'ark and Lambeth 
arc includud in Brixton hundred, and Guildford is included 
in Woking hundrc<L 

Surrey comprehends iho parliamentary horouglm of 
Southwark, Lambeth, Guildford, and Keigatc ; the now 
disfranchised boroughs of Hasiemere« Bluchingley, and 
Gallon ; the murket-iowns of Chertsey, Croydon, Dorking, 
Epsom, Farnham. Godaiming, and King.ston; the suburban 
villages of Rotburhitho, Bermondsey, Now-ington, W.d- • 
worthy Camberwell, Beckham. Dulwich, Norxvood, Biixton, 
Kennington, Ciapham, Wandsworth, Putney. Jiatieisca, 
Tooting, and Streutham ; and the remoter villages of Mort- 
lake, Barnes, -Kow, Richmond, Wimbledon, Meitun, 
Mitcham, Ewell, Carshallon, Beddington, Wallinglon, 
Leathurhead, Walioft-on-Thamos, Es}ier, and Rgham. 
Southwark is described elsewhere [Lonikin ; SomiiWARuJ, 
as are some of the other places. [Batteurea; BlkcuimG’ 
lev; Cboydon; Farnham; and Lambeth.] 

Guildfiird is in Woking hundred, chieliy on the right 
bank of the Wey, and in that depression of the North 
Downs through which the river passes ; 3U^ miles from the 
General I^si office, London, by Kingston, or 31:| by Lca- 
tlierhead. Tho area of the old hurough was 210 acres. 
The present parliamentary and municipal limits, as deter- 
mined by the Boundary and Municipal Reform acts, com- 
prehend a much larger area. ' Guildford is mentioned first 
111 the will of Alfred the Great, by whom, as being a royal 
demesne, it was bequeathed to bis nephew Ethclxiuld. on 
whose rebellion or death a few years afUu* it revurtud to the 
crown. It was here that Alfred, the son of Eihelred 11., 
was treacherously seized in the itiign uf Harold I. 
(A.D. 1036), aud here his Norman atujndaiits xvcie mas- 
saored to tho number of nearly six hundred. In ‘ Domesday 
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the town IS called Gildeforcl. It belonged to the king, who 
had seventy- five messuages oi* tenements {hairee\ from 
which and other data Manning {History qf Surrey) con- 
jectures the population to have been about 700. There are 
tho remains of an old castle here of uncertain date, but it 
is probably later than the Domesday surrey, as it is not 
noticed there. It was taken by Louis of France and the 
insurgent barons in the reign of John, a.d. 1216. It was 
alienated from the crown in the time of James I. The 
ruin stand'i on an eminence on the south side of the town, 
and nut far from the east bank of the river. Thero are 
some remains of the outer walls. The shell of the keep is 
standing : it is a square lower, about 44 feet square outside, 
with walls ten feet thick in tho lower story. The original 
entrance was thiuugh a stone arch in the west front, so 
high that it must have been approached by an outside 
staircase. This opening, which now commonly passes for a 
window, has a pointed arch, which, as the general character 
of the kci p is Norman, was probably altered at a period 
subsequent to the ereciion. There was a circular staircase 
in one corner, and there were galleries in the walls as at 
Koeheslor. The town is on a declivity, and the High &lreet, 
which runs down to the bridge o^er the Wey, is steep. The 
tow n IS well paved, and lighted with gas; and from the well- 
built and substantial houses which it contains has a thriv- 
ing and respectable appearance. St. Mary's church, on a 
declivity to the south of tho High-street, is a curious edifico, 
chierty of chalk, very anticnt,and rudely built. Some parts 
are uf early English, and others of later date. It consists 
of a nave with two aisles, and a chancel with a chapel on 
each side, forming an extension of the aisles, and originally { 
communicating with the chancel by arches which are now 
stopped up. These chapels do not extend the length of the 
chancel, and are round at the east end. There is a small 
embattled tower in tho centre of the building. Trinity 
church is near tho eastern entrance of tho town on the 
soutli side of the High-street. It was rebuilt of brick about 
the middle of the last century, with an embattled tower of 
the same malorial 90 feet high. St. Nicholas is on the 
west side of the Wey. It is an antient structure, rudely | 
buiU of chalk and (lints, with an intermixture of stone ; and is | 
of various dales and styles. It has a low embattled western i 
tower entirely of stone, and some good lancet windows. 
On the norili side of High-slreet, nearly opposite Trinity ; 
cliurch, is Abbot's Hospital, or Trinity Hospital (erected i 
and endowed by ArchbUhop Abbot, a native of Guildford), I 
a building in the Elizabeihan style, of imposing appearance, 
built round a quadrangular court. The gateway tower is 
square, with octangular tiirrels at the corner, surmounted 
with pinnacles. There is a grammar-school, an antient 
and spacious building. The old town-hall, or guild hall, is 
a large budding, surmounted by a turret, and having a 
clock projecting into the street ; and there are a new corn- 
maiket and court-house of neat and handsome appearance, 
and a neat theatre. The county house 9i correction is a 
brick building, well situated, about a quarter of a mile from 
the town ; and there are extensive barracks on tho site of 
an antient Dominican friary. Half a mile south of the 
• town, on a hill to tho left of the Godaiming road, are the 
picturesque ruins of St. Catherine's Chapel. There are 
meeting-houses for.several bodies of Dissenters. 

Tho population of the old borough in 183] was 3924, of 
the borough as subsequently extended probably about 4833. 
There is no importanvbranch of manufactura earned on at 
Guildford. There are some paper and corn mills, breweries, 
and an iron-foundry. There are markets on Wednesday and 
Saturday, the latter a good corn-market. There is a weekly 
lamb-fair or market on Tuesday, from about Easter to Whit- 
suntide ; and there are two yearlv fkirs for cattle and horses. 
There arc two banking establishments. The Midsummer 
quaricr-sehsions for the county are held here, and thesum^ 
mer assizes alternately with Croydon. The ccniit of election 
for members of parliament for the western division of the 
county is also held here. . 

The town was early incorporated^ but the time is un- 
known : the earliest known charter is of Edward II. Qaar- 
ter-sessions for the borough are held, and petty sessions as 
occasion requires. The town has, under the Municipal 
Reform Act, a commission of the peace, 4 aldermen, and 
12 councillors. Guildford has sent two members to parlia- 
ment ever since 23 Edward 1. The numW of voters on 
the register fbr 1835-6 was 430 : for 1839-40, 495. 

The livings of Trinity and St. Mary’s are rectories, united, 


of the joint clear yearly value of 171/., with a glebe-house. 
St. Nicholas's is a rectory, of tho clear yearly value of 437/.. 
with a glebe-house. They are all in tho rural deanerv of 
Stoke, the archdeaconry of Surrey, and the diocese of Win- 
chester. 

There were in the old borough, in 1833, an infant-school 
with 123 children, 76 boys and 47 girls; the grammar- 
school with 74 boys, 6 on the foundation ; an endowed 
blue-coat school with 56 boys. 26 of them on the founda- 
tion; two national schools, with 64 boys and 75 girls; a 
Lancasterian school, with 96 girls ; and ten other day-schools, 
with 231 children, viz. 103 boys and 102 girls, and 24 chil- 
dren of sex not stated. There were also two Sunday-schools, 
with 352 children, viz. 158 boys and 194 girls; besides which 44 
, boys from one of the national schools attended on Sunday 

Roigate is in the hundred of Reigate, 22 miles from the 
General Post-office, through Croydon. The borough, which 
is now co-oxtensive with the parish, has an area of 5900 
acres. This place is called Cherchcfelle in ‘ Domesday,’ but 
acquired the name of Reigate in the following century. It 
was a royal demesne at tho time of ' Domesday,’ and was 
afterwards granted to the earl of Wafreiino and Surrey. 
There was a castle hero, of tho foundation and history of 
which little is known except that it was taken from Earl 
Warrenne by Louis of France and the insurgent barons, 
AD. 1216. There am no remains of it now, except the 
earthworks which mark the site. There was also a priory, 
of which there arc no remains : its yearly revenues at the 
dissolution appear to have been 78/. 16f. 8d. gross, or 
68/. 15s. 8d. clear. The town is pleasantly situated in the 
valley of Holmesdalo, at the foot of the southern declivity of 
tho North Downs. It is a small but remarkably neat place, 
having an unusual proportion of genteel houses in it. It con- 
sists of one principal street, running east and west along 
the valley, and another street branching southward from 
this. The town is lighted with gas. The site of the castle 
is on the north side of the town, behind the houses in the 
High-street: the site of the priory is marked by a modern 
mansion, so called, at the southern end of the branch street. 
The church is at the east end of tho town : it is built of 
squared chalk or limestone, probably from the nciirhbouring 
quarries, and is chietly of perpendicular character, with 
some good windows, and a lofty embattled lower at the west 
end, of later date than the rest of the church. On the north 
side of the chancel is a brick vestry, built a.d. 1516, with 
an apartment over it containing a library for the use of the 
parish and neighbourhood. In a vault under the chancel 
Lord Howard of Etfingham, afterwards earl uf Nottingham, 
who commanded the English tlcct against the Spanish 
Armada, and several of his family, are buried. There aro 
meeting-houses for Quakers and Independents. There is 
a small brick market-house with a town-hall over, and a 
small building adjacent called the ' clock-house,’ used for 
confining the prisoners brought here fur trial at the sessions. 
Tho town-hall occupies the site of an antient chapel of 
St. Thomas a Beckot ; and there are some remains of 
anothipr chapel, said to have been dedicated to St. Lawrence, 
now converted into a dwelling-house. There is a good 
market on Tuesday for corn and provisions, and a monthly 
cattle- market. There are three yearly fairs. The Easter 
sessions for the county are held at Reigate. Reigate is a 
parliamentary, but not k municipal borough. It returned 
two members from the 23rd Edward I., but the number of 
members was by the Reform Act reduced to one. The 
previously narrow limits of the borough. were extended by 
the Boundary Act. Tho number of voters on the register 
for 1835-6 was 195 ; for 1839-40, 198. The living is a 
vicarage, of the clear yearly value of .418/., with a glebe- 
house. It is in the .rural deanery of Ewell, in tho arch- 
deaconry of Surrey, and the diocese of Winchester. 

There were in the parish, in 1833, a free grammar-school, 
with 20 boys; a national school, with 66 boys and 60 girls; 
fourteen other day-sehools, with 278 children, namely, 140 
boysaiid 138 girls; and three Sunday-schools, with 171 
children, namely, 30 boys and 141 girls. 

Haslemere is in Godaiming hundred, twelve miles south 
of Guildford, on the road to Chichester. The area of the 
parish is 3330 acreai There is a tradition of the former 
rcatness .of this place before it was ruined by the Danes, 
ut the tradition is unsupported, nor is the place noticed in 
* Domesday.* A charter granted by Queen Eliza'oeih in tho 
38th year of her reign speaks of the antiquity and populpus- 
ness of the town, but refers to its existing impoverishment 
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from the extinction of its fair and market ; in consequence 
of which the charter contains a grant for a market and 
two fairs. The town occupies an elevated site, and is very 
clean; the streets are irregularly laid out, and neither 
lighted nur paved. The church, or rather parochial chapel, of 
which Chiddingfold is the mother church, is on the north side 
of the town, and is an antient structure. The east window 
has some old painted glass. There is a small square tower 
at the west end. The Independents have a meeting-house; 
and on a common adjacent to the town is un almshouse 
which affords a dwelling to some poor persons, but they 
receive no allowance, owing to the decay of the market, 
from the tolls of which their stipend was derived. The 
population of the parish, in 1831, was 849. The market, 
which is on Tuesday, is kept up, but is of little importance: 
there arc two yearly cattle- fairs. There was in 1831 a small 
nianufaclure of silk-crape which employed sixteen men. 
Hasleraere sent members to parliament * from time beyond 
memory/ according to the charter of Elizabeth ; but it is 
quesiioned if any were actually sent until a few years before 
that charter was granted. They were regularly returned 
uiWil the disfranchisement of the borough by the Reform 
Act. Tile living is a chapelry, united with the rectory of 
Chiddingfold; their joint clear yearly value is 522/., with a 
glebe-houso; they are in the rural deanery of Stoke, in the 
arclidcaconry of Surrey, in the diocese of Winchester. 
There were in the parish, in 18.33, a national school, with 60 
boys ; two other day-scliools, with 14 boys and 29 girls ; and 
one Sunday-school, with 40 girls. 

Gat ton is in Ucignte hundred, about two miles north-cast 
of Riiigatc. The area of the parish is 1140 acres, partly on 
the North Downs, partly at their southern foot. Some Roman 
antiquities liave been found, and Gale contends for there 
having been a Roman gariUon hero, but of this tliero is no 
sullicioiit evidence. Aiiorcy, in his ‘ History of Surrey.* has 
spulvon of a castle at Gaitoii, but without any known evi- 
dence from antieiit writers or any existing trace of its site. 
Galtim first sent members to parliament 29 Henry VI. 
(\.D. I t 51), and returned two down to the time of its dis- 
franchisement by the Reform Act. The place has entirely 
lost whatever importance it may have possessed, and is now 
a scattered village of only 23 houses and 145 inhabitants. 
Galtun House, the residence of the laio Lord Monson, is a 
handsome residence in an extensive and beautiful park: the 
parish church, which is in the park, is remarkable for the 
neatness with which it is fitted up. Until the disflranchise- 
incnt of the borough by the Reform Act, the proprietor of 
Catton House was pation. 

Ciiertscy is in Godlcy hundred, on the bank of the Thames, 
22^ miles from the General Post-office, London, by Brent- 
fiird, Twickenham, and Shepperton, and 1 1 miles west of 
Kingston through Hampton Court and East Moulsey. The 
area of the parish is i0,U20 acres. The name of the place 
is written by Bode Ceorlesci, and in the Saxon Chronicle 
eVorfes-ege and indicates the situation of the place, in a 
peninsula, which was perhaps once an island formed by 
the Thames, the Bourn brook, and the stream fh>m Virginia 
Water. The town was known in autient times by its 
mitred Benedictine abbey, founded in the times of the 
Heptarchy. The yearly revenues of the abbey at the disso- 
lution wore 744/. 185. gross, or 659/. 155. 8|</. clear. 
The body of Henry VI. was^ for a time deposited in this 
abbey. The town is irregularly laid out; the principal 
street runs cast and west, the streets are partially paved and 
lighted with gas, and the houses are for the most part 
neatly built of brick. There is scarcely a fragment left of 
the abbey, which stood on the north side of the town, be- 
tween it and the river, rn a very low flat, now forming fertile 
meadows. The church is in the centre of the town, and is a 
modern brick building faced with stone, in what is described 
as the florid Gothic style. The market-hnuse is also a 
modern building. An old house in the town possesses some 
interest as having been the residence of the poet Cowley. ^ 
East of town is Chortsev bridge, a handsome stone-bridge 
over tho Thames, erected in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. There are several places of worship for Dissenters. | 
There is a building for the Literary and ScientiOo Society, | 
with theatre, lecture, and reading rooms^ The population of 
the parish, in 1831, was 4795, about one-third agricultural: 
the population of the town is not given separately. The 
chief trade of the town is in malt and flour : a considerable 
quantity of vegetables are raised in the neighbourhood for 
the supply of London, and a great number of bricks are 


f made. ^ The market is on Wednesday for corn and provi- 
sions ; it is a considerable market for poultry ; there are four 
yearly fairs. The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly 
value of 307/., with a glebe-house, in the rural deanery of 
Stoke, in the archdeaconry of Surrey, and diocese of Win- 
chester. There were in the parish, in 1833, two national 
schools, endowed, with 262 children, namely, 157 boys and 
105 girls; eleven other day-schools of all kinds, with li)(i 
children, namely, 68 boys and 128 girls; two other day- 
schools, from which there was no return ; and two Sunday- 
schools, with about 100 children of both sexes. 

Near Chertsey, on St. Anne’s Hill, is the residence of 
Charles James Fox, commanding an extensive prospect. 
There is a tablet in Chertsey church, erected by his widow, 
with an inscription to his memory^ 

Dorking is in Wolton hundred, about 24 miles from the 
General Post-office, London, through Ewell and Epsom. 
The area of the parish is 10,150 acres. The town is of no 
historical interest; but is delightfully situated in the valley 
on the south sido of the North Downs, near the river Mule. 
It is surrounded by gentlemen’s residences: Betchwoith 
castle and park on the cast, Berry Hill on the south-west, 
and Churt park on the south-east. TJie principal street runs 
from north-east to south-west, the other streets branch from 
this. The footpaths are paved, and the streets lighted with 
gas, and the town presents a pleasing appearance : the 
houses, though antient, are neat and well built. The church 
is in the centre of the town, and is of ordinary stone and 
flint, except the upper part of the tower, which is of squared 
stone or chalk. 'The church is roofed with the coarse flag- 
stone quarried near Horsham: it is cruciform, with the 
tower, which is low, in the centre ; and is principally of per- 
pendicular date. It contains the monuments of Abraham 
Tucker, author of ‘The Light of Nature Pursued,’ and of 
Jeremiah Markland, the classical scholar and critic. There 
is a>iown*hall in the middle of the High Street; and there 
are raeeting-hou.ses for Independents and Quakers. The 
population of the parish, in 1831, was 4711, about one-third 
agricultural: the population of tho town itself was not dis- 
tinguished. Tlie chief trade is in flour and lime ; and a 
great quantity of poultry of a' peculiar breed, supposed to 
have been brought over by the Romans, and known by 
having five claws to each foot, is reared in the neighbour- 
hood for the supply of the metropolis. The market, which 
is well supplied, is on Thursday, and there is one yearly fair. 
The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 41 1/., in 
the rural deanery of Stoke, in the archdeaconry of Surrey, 
and the diocese of Winchester. There were in the parihh, in 
1833, an infant-school with 147 children, 99 boys and 48 
girls; two national schools, held also on Sundays, with 138 
children, 70 boys and 68 girls; a day and Sunday .school 
with IG girls, connected with Dissenters; and seven other 
day-schools, with 155 children, namely, 55 boys and 100 
girls. Dorking is situated on or near the Roman road 
Stone Street, and it has been said that in digging graves in 
the churchyard tho grave diggers have occasionally come 
to the road-way, but this appears to want confirmation. 

Epsom is about 15 miles from the General Post-oilice, 
London, on the Worthing road. Tho area of the pariah, 
which is in Coplhorne hundred, is 3970 acres: the popula- 
tion, in 1831, was 323 (. The town is irregularly laid out, 
but has a number of good houses. The church i.s a modern 
building, and there are two Independent chapels. Tho 
market, which had been discontinued, has been lately 
revived: it is held on Wednesday. There is a considerable 
cattle and wool fair. Some brick-making, brewing, and 
malting is carried on, and there are some nursery-grounds. 
Epsom has mineral springs, now less resorted to than for- 
merly ; and in the week preceding Whitsun-week horse-races 
are held on the adjacent downs, and are very numerously 
attended, chiefly from London. The gratkl stand on the 
raee-course is a spacious and handsome building. Tho 
living of Epsom ik a vicarage, of the clear yearly value uf 
303/., in the rural deanery of Ewell, the archdeaconry of 
Surrey, and tho diocese of Winchester. There were in the 
parish, m 1833, a national school with 157 children, namely. 
100 boys and 57 girls; fifteen other day-schouKs, with 316 
children, namely, 144 boys and 172 girls ; and two Sunday- 
schools, with 114 children, namely, 48 hoys and 66 girls. 

Godaiming is in the hundred of Godaiming, about 4 
miles soulh-soulb-west of Guildford, on the Portsmouth 
road. The area of the parish is 8470 acres. The manor of 
Gh^dalmiiig was bequeathed by Alfred tho Great to his 
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iiephew EtliolwaM, and on liis revolt, or death (a-d. 905), 
rt*\t‘rt(id to Ihfi crown, to nlnch it belonged at the time of 
Di)mesday Sur\oy. in which it is called Godelrninge. The 
town is of lililo historical interest It was in 1724 the 
scene of a cross impost nro by one Mary Toft, a woman who 
professed to be delivered of 17 young rabbits, The matter 
exciied great attention ; and numerous pamphlets, engrav- 
ings, und squibs were published on the ocension. The 
town is situated in a valley amid the grcen*&and hills, 
on the south bank of the Wey, which is navigable up to 
the town. The tirincipal street is about throe-iiuarlers 
of a nnlo long. The suburb of Mead-row and the vil- 
lage of Ferncomhe on the north-east are nearly united to 
the town by intervening buildings. There is a brick bridge 
over the Wey. The town is paved and lighted : the houses' 
are in general small and of mean appearance. The church 
lies back from the High Street, not fpr from the river: it is 
a cruciform church, having a low tower rising from the in- 
ter>ect]un, surmounted with an ordinary spire of timber 
co\ered with lead. There are some portions of early Eng- 
lish architecture, and some curious windows of a lator date, 
in it js a monumental tablet to the memory of the Rev. 
Owen Manning, the historian of the county, as well as a 
gravestone in the church-yard, where he was buried. There 
is a neat modern lown-hall, and in the town and neighbour- 
hood are some dissenting places of worship. Tho popula- 
tion of the parish, in 1831, was 4529. Gudalrtiing had for- 
merly a ilourislung manufacture of kerseys and other 
woollen cloths, hut this is now decayed; the manufacture of 
silk and worsted stockings, shirts, drawers, fleecy hosiery, 
and gloves is still carried on. There are several corn, 

E , oil, and fulling mills near the town. Timber, planks, 
, hark, flour, and paper are sent by the Wey to Lon- 
don. There is a market on Wednesday for corn, and another 
on Saturday for provisions, and there are two yearly fairs. 
Godaiming was made a corporate town by Queen £li/abelh. 
The limits of the borough are said to comprehend rather 
more than the present town, but are not exactly known; 
the corporation has no jurisdiction, civil or oriminal, and no 
property; and tho town was, before the Municipal Reform 
Act, lighted and watched under a local act unconnected 
with the corporation, and applicable to a very restricted 
district not exactly coincident with the borough. A more 
extended boundary has been recommended for the borough, 
which under the Municipal Reform Act has four ahlernien 
and twelve councillors, and no commission of the peace. 
The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 461/., 
with a glebe-house, in tho rural deanery of Stoke, the arch- 
deaconry of Surrey, and tho diocese of Winchester. There 
weie, in 1833, one infant-school with 52 children of both 
sexes; two national schools, with 207 children, namely, 109 
hoys und 98 girls; two Laiicasterian schools, with 270 chil- 
dren, 140 boys und 1.30 girls; six other day-schools, with 
225 children, namely, 137 hoys and 88 girls ; and two Sun- 
day-schools, with 184 children, namely, 53 boys and 131 
girls. 

Kingston is ill the hundred of Kingston, 13 miles from 
the General Post-otlico, l..ondon, on uio Fortsmoulh' road. 
It is on the east or right bank of the Thames, from which 
circumstance it is sometimes called Kingston-upon-Thames, 
to distinguish it from other Kingstons. The .area of the 
parish, comprehending the town and the hamlets of £[am- 
with-Uatch and Hook, is 7300 acres: the total population 
in 1831 was 7257, namely, tho town 5989, Ham-witb- 
Hatch 1079, Hook 189. Many Roman antiquities have 
been found near the town, and some antiquaries have con- 
tended for this being the spot where Umsar passed the 
Thames. There is thought to have been a Roman towm or 
settlement a little to the east of the present town. It was 
a place of note in the Anglo Saxon times : saversd of the 
Anglo-Saxon princes were consecrated here. The name is 
w'ritten in the MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle Cingestune and 
Cynimzestune ; iu ‘ Domesday,’ where it is enumerated among 
the ‘ King’s Manors,’ it is called Chiiigestune. Tho first 
charter granted to the town was by John (a d. 1199), and it 
sent members to parliament in the reigns of Edward 11* and 
Edward IIL, but not since. H,cre Sir Thomas Wyat crossed 
the Thames in hi|) attempt to possess himself of London, 
Here the Earl of Holland, with the Duke of Buckingham, 
and his brother Lord Francis VilUers, attempted to revive 
the Royalists’ cause, in 1648, when a skirmish took place 
with some troops of ^parliamentary horse sent froni Wind- 
sor to suppress the ruling, m which skirmish the Royalists 


wore defeated and lord Francis Villiers elahi. Tlic town 
extends abbut half a mile along the banks of the river, and 
about a quarter of a mile inland from it. It is in egulurly hml 
out, at the junction of the Hog*a Mill river with tlicThaniCM: 
tho streets are watched, and lighted with gas, under a local 
act, The houses aro of ordinary appearance. There are 
houses extending, with little interr notion, a considerable 
distance from the town along the roads to l^iidon and to 
Portsmouth. The church is an antient building, but has 
undergone from time to timo numerous alterations and re- 
pairs: It is cruciform, and has an ancient tower rising from 
the intersection of tho nave and transept. There me meet- 
ing-houses for different classes of Dissenters. There aro a 
modern county court-house and a county house of correc- 
tion. The town-hall is of'^thc Eli/abethan period ; and 
there is a borough gaol of more modern date, a convenient 
building, used only for debtors, criminals being sent to tho 
county house of correction. There is a grammar-school 
held in an antient building formerly a chapel dedicated to 
Si. Mary Magdalen, and ihcro are large national sciiool- 
rooins for boys and girls, and a school-room for the in rant- 
school. Tho bridge over tho Thames is of stone, with five 
arches: it was erected a few years hince, at an expense of 
40,000/., in'place of the ancient wooden bvidgo which previ- 
ously stood hero. The chief business of the town is malt- 
ing, which is extensively carried on : there is also a consi- 
derablo coal-lrnde. There are brick and tile works, and 
niurket-gardons round tho town, and biowcriesandoil-iniUs 
in it. There is a market on Saturday, for corn, cattle, pigs, 
and provisions; another market. held on Wednesday, has been 
discontinued. There are throe ycaily laiis, but only one of 
them, a caltlo, sheep, and horse fair, held in Novciuhor, is of 
any importance. Kingston is near the lino of tho London 
and South-Western Railway. The corporation enjo) s ceiiu in 
privileges and jurisdiction in the manor of Kingston, which, 
besides the parish of Kingston, includes tho piuislies of 
Petersham and ]..ong Ditton, and other districts: it has 
also other privileges in the hundreds of Kingston, Klni- 
bridgo, Copthorne, and Elllngham. Under tho Miinu‘i])al 
Reform Act there are six ahlernien and cighleon (onncillwr-i. 
The manor, which is regarded as the huiough, isdnidcd 
into three wards by the same act, and has a commission of 
the peace. A more restricted boundary has been proposed, 
yet extended in one direction so as to include liumptou- 
wick, on the Middlesex side of the bridge. General sessions 
of the peaco are held at Kustcr and Michaclinns, and petty 
sessions weekly; besides which the Michaelmas qmirtor- 
scssions and the spring assizes for tho county are held here, 
and the county magistrates hold petty sessions weekly. The 
court of record, whiph is hold weekly, has junsdiciion in the 
four hundreds mentioned above, Tho ordinary yearly reve- 
nue of the corporation is above 700/. Tho living is a vicar- 
age, united with the vicarugo of Hichinond, of tlie jeint 
clear yearly value of 888/., in the ruial dcjiuery of Kwell, ui 
the archdeaconry of Surrey, in tho dioceso of Winchester. 
There were in the parish, in 1833, one infant- school in the 
town, with 80 children of both so.\es, and another in the 
hamlet of Ham with 35 children ; two day and Sunday na- 
tional schools, with 340 children, iiamel>, 240 Imys and 100 
girls ; two other day and Sunday schools, endowed, with 80 
children, 40 bo>s und 40 girls; thirty other day-schools, 
with 605 children, namely, 279 hoys and 326 girls; and 
three Sunday-schools, with 274 children namely, 126 boys 
and 148 girls. 

Of the villages and parishes which adjoin the metropolis 
on the south, wo first notice Rothevhiihe. This parish lies 
in an angle of tho river Thames, at the north-east corner of 
tho county, and has aA area of 690 acres. It has one long 
narrow street winding along the bank of the riv(M‘, and a 
number of smaller streets or lanes. A considerable part of 
the lower road to Dept&rd ts in it. The bouses are gtme- 
rally of the poorer sort, and a largo part of the inliahit- 
ants consists of seamen, watermen, or \ arsons cunneclcd 
with shipping, and with the trades which supply shipping. 
The church was built early in the lust century : it is a plain 
brick building with stone quoins, with a square tower, sur* 
mountod by a stone spire, at the west end. Among the 
monuments in the ehurebyard is that of Prince Lee Boa. 
The population of the parish in 1831 was 12,875. Tho 
Grand Surrey Canal and tho basins connected with it are 
wholly in this parish, also the Cominercial Docks and ponds, 
and the £a.st ^untry Docks. There are several ship-* 
building yards, timber-yards, and other establishmentB con-* 
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nected with the ship-building busiiioss. There are also Walworth on the south, and consists of four principal 
iron-works, corn-mills, and extensive granaries and ware- thoroughfares meciing {n an open green, and levidiin'- re- 
houses for goods. The Thames Tunnel, now almost com- speclively to London by Walworth, to Deptford by Peckham, 
pleted, has one of its entrances near Rotherhithe church, to Keiinington and to Norwood by Denmaik and Heine 
The living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 7721. hills. Tliese Ihoroughfare.s are lined with good houses. 
Three new churches or episcopal chapels have been erected, especially m tho direction of Denmark and Herne lulls, 
and there are several places of worship for Dissenters. There which are lined by a succe'sion of genteel villa residences 
were in 1833 twenty-eight day-schouls of all descriptions, pleasantly situated. Camberwell old church, an antient 
with 85'2 children, namely, 493 boys and 369 girls; and five building, was destroyed by Are not long since, and has not 
Sunday-schools, with 760 children, namely, 338 boys and yet been rebuilt. There is a new church, St. Oeui go's, near 
412 girls. Among the day-schools were the * Frae Charity the Grand Surrey Canal. A chapel on Denmark Hill is in 
and Amicable Society Schools,* with 160 boys and 50 girls; the parish of Lambeth. The living of Camberwell is a 
tho ‘Uiiiiod Society School,* supported by subscription, vicarage, of the clear yearly \aliie of J 820/., with a glebe- 
Mith .61 boys; and acharily-schupli with 50 girls, 20 of whom huUse: the perpetual curacy of St. George's, in tho gift of 
were clothed by the institution. the vicar, is of the clear yearly value of 500/. 

Pennundsey is on the south bank of the Thames, and lies Peckham is a hamlet of Camberwell* which it adjoins on 
hoi ween Southwark on the west and Rotherhithe oil the the east; it consists of tho main street on the road from 
oast. The area of the parish is C20 acres. This parish is Camberwell to Deptford, and of some others. There arc a 
noticed in * Domesday.’ wheie it is called Bfirmundeseye : it number of good houses, especially those which have been 
liiid a Cluniac priory, founded by Aylwin Child, a citizen of built round a largo common called Peckham Rye. One of 
London, a d. 1082: tho yoaily revenues at the dissolution the new cemeteries for the metropolis is at Nuiihead, near 
wuio 6 18/. 2^. 3J//. gross, or 174/. 14f. 4l^. clear, fiermond- Peckham Rye. Peckham has two episcopal chapels cf no 
sey now consists of a number of paved streets and roads architectural pretension, and several dissenting places of 
with Magged footpaths, lined in some few parts with tolerably worship. 

good houses, but more commonly by others of an inferior Dulwich lies in a hollow about 2 miles south from the 
di»)Ciiptiun. Tho old church is a building of little archi- village of Camberwell, and consists of a number of genteel 
tccLuial prelinision; but there is a new church (St. James’s) pleasant residences. The only buildings requiring notice 
of good nppearnnee, and there arc sumo dissenting meeting- are, the College of God's Gift, which has been much im- 
hoiisos. The population, in 1831, was 29,741. Near the proved in appearance during the last few years; and the 
\viit<‘r-‘.i(le ilicie are whai Is, and the various trades connected episcopal chapel, a plain building, at East Dulwich : behind 
wiih bhippiMg aie earned on ; and in that part of the parish tho college is a picture-gallery, containing some fine pairit- 
wliicli lie.'s back from the river there are many taii-yurds. ings, chiefly by tho old masters. [Aixeyn; Pouhokois.] 
TIicmo lb a considerable extent of ground occupied by market- Norwood is south from Dulwich: it has a number of 
gai ilun^. The l.<oudon and Greeiiwicdi Railroad runs through scattered v^lla residences ; a mineral spring, the Bcuiaii Spa, 
ilietiansh. The living is a rectory, of tho clear yearly value in a pleasure-ground delightfully laia out; two episcopal 
of 5J l/., wiib u ghihe-houso: the perpetual curacy of St chiircnes, ono of Grecian, the other of Gothic architecture; 
JauK' ^ sChurch, to which the rector presents, is of the clea i and a large publio cemetery, with episcopal and dissenting 
M'uily \alue of 300/. There were, in 1833, iiinety-ouo day- chapeds fur performing (ho burial service. Norwood is 
s«‘hoMls of all kinds, including an infant-school with 60 partly in Lambeth, partly in Croydon parish, 
cliildu ii, namely, 3.1 bu}s and 25 girls; tho llormondsoy Brixlon is a hamlet of Lambeth parish, and contains a 
Fiv*j-.(hnul, supported by endow'ment, with 80 boys; and number of genteel residences on tho Brighton road. There 
M\ M'liool'i supported by subscription, namely, the United is a new church, 8l. Matthew’s, at the foot of Brixton Hill; 
Ciiai ii\ -School, with 193 bovs, 50 of whom were clothed by an episcopal (formerly dissenting) chapel in North Brixton; 
the iiiNiitutiun ; anoi her charity-school with 126 girls; a and there arc several dissenting meeting-houses. On Brix- 
Laiu‘a>iorian .school with .300 boys; two Catholic schools, ton Hill is a houso of correction tor the county, and a ha nd- 
witli l,Hi boys iiud l(i0 girls; and another school with 20 some building for the St. Ann's Society Schools. Theie 
ho\s ;iud 32 girls. There wore also fi\e Sunday-schools. arc also some almshouses, built and endowed by the lute 

Rot be -1111110 inid Bonnondscy aro, for parliamentary pur- Thomas Bailey, Esq. Tho perpetual curacy of St. IVIatthew’s 
pii-cs, included in tl-.e borough of Southwark. is of the clear yearly value of 650/. 

New-ingtoii adjoins the south side of Southwark, and is Kenningtou adjoins Brixton on the north : it comprehends 
houmlod by Luinbotli parish on the West, and on other sides a loleiably extensive common, on which a handsome now 
by ibo pjirisli of Camboi well. Newington is in great part church (St. Murk’s) has been erected, and roads leading 
iiiiMirpoiiitc<l with tho metropolis : it includes several im- from this common in various directions: there are a number 
ponaiit t borough f.ires, as one side of Newington Causeway of good houses round the common and along the main lines 
ami of the Biightun road, and both sides of Great Dover of road: in some of the back streets arc also some genteel 
iStiect, the great soiitherii and suuth-eustern outlets of the residences. There was formerly a royal palace at Kenning- 
meU’opolis. It includes also the village or hamlet of Wal- tun. There are three proprietary episcopal chapels besides 
wortli. on the Camberwell and Norwood road. The streets St. Mark's Church ; there ore also some dissenting chupels. 
generally havo Mugged footpaths, and are lighted with gas. South of Kennington, on the Clapham road, is Stockw-eli, 
The principal thoroughfares and some other streets havo a where is a chapel-of-ease. Both Ketiningron and Stock- 
iiurnbiT of good houses; but the back streets, for the most well are in Lambeth polish. 'The clear yearly value of the 
pnri, have houses of an inferior description. Tho old perpetual curacy of St, Mark’s is 700/. 
cliuicli is a heavy, ugly building; but the new churches, Clapham lies south west of Stockwell, on the road from 
Triniiy Church, Trinity Square, and St. Peter's, Walworth, London to Epsom, Horsham, and Worthing. It is mentioned 
are of bolter character. There are several dissenting in • Domesday,* where it is called Clopeham. The area of 
mceiing-houses. The county court-house, where the winter the parish is 1070 acres: the population, in 1831 was 9958. 
sessions are held, and one of the county prisons, afe at Claphaid Common, an open space of about 200 acres, partly 
Newington. Tho population of Newington parish, in 1 831, in tnis parish and partly in Battersea, is planted with trees, 
was 44.626. Tho living is a rectory, of the clear yearly so as to present the appearance of a park, and is sur- 
vuluo of 1300/., with a glcbe-houset it is in the peculiar rounded by handsome houses. There are also a number 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Canfdrbury. There were of handsome houses along the road from London to tlio 
in the parish, in 1833, one hundred and seventy ddy-schools common. At one corner of the common is tho parish 
of -all kinds and ten Sunday-Schools. Among the day- ohurch, a plain brick building. There are two episcopal 
schools were, an infant-school, with 140 ehildren, ndmely, chapels; St. Paul’s, on the site of the old parish church, and 
87 hovs and 63 girls; a national school, With 515 children, St. James’s, a modern building of Qothic architecture, in 
na:iiciy, 330 boys and 185 girls; a Lancasterian school, with what is termed Clapham Park. There are some dissenting 
360 boys; the* Walworth Charity-Sohool of Industry, With places of worship. The living of Clapham is a rectory, of 
j 00 girls; and the York Street Charity-School, With 70 the clear yearly value of 1275/,, with a glebe- house. The 
girls. clear yearly value of the perpetual curacies of Su Paul's 

Camberwell is an extensive parish, extending from the and St. James’s is 200/. and 600/. respectively, 
boundaries of Rotherhithe and Befmotidsey on the north to Wandsworth is on both sides of the river Wandle at its 
Cra> doll on tho south: its area is 4570 acres: the papulation, junction with the Thames. It is about 7 miles fiom the 
in i 831, was 28,231 The village of Camberwell adjoins General Post-office, on the old Portsmouth road The Lon- 
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(Ion and South-Western Railway and the Surrey Iron Rail- There are a number of handsome rcsidiinccs on the bank of 
way run through the parish. Wandsworth is called in the Thames. Mortlake church is antient« and there is on 
‘ Domesday* Wandesordc and Wendle8or(ic. The area of Independent chapel. Barnes (area of parish, 820 acres; 
the parish is 1820 acres: the population, in 1831, was 6879. nopulalion. in 1831, 1417) adjoins Morllake on the east, and 
Tlio main street is along the Portsmouth road. There are Kew(area 230acres; pop. in 1831, 18371, where was a royal 
some good mansions, inhabited cUictly by wealthy Londoners, palace, now demolished, adjoins it on the west. The gar- 
There aie manufactures of British matting, bed-sacking, dens of Kew Palace contain a very e.\ten8ive and complete 
holting-clotlis, wireblinds, candles, end hats: there arc a collection of exotic plants. There is a stone bridge over the 
distillery, vinegar-works, malthoiises, breweries, dye-houses, Thames at Kew. Kew church was built early in the last 
corn and paper mills, an iron-foundry, lime kilns, coal-wharfs, century, and has been enlarged since then. There are 
and calico print-works. The church is a plain modern several market-gardeners in and round these villages, and 
building; and there are two chapels-of-ease, St. Anne*s and there are malthouses and a pottery at Mortlake, whene also 
Summer's Town chapels; and some dissenting places of some trade is carried on in corn and coals. Moriluke is a 
worship. There are gas-works, a police-station, a savings- perpetual curacy, in the ifculiar jurisdiction of the arch- 
bunk; and infant, national, and Lancastcrian schools; and bishop of Canterbury, of ihe clear yearly value of 132/. 
u school of industry, besides a number of private schools. Barnes is a rector/, of the clear yearly value of 370/., with a 
In G.irrott Lane, between Wandsworth and Tooling, it was glebe-house; and Kew a vicarage, united with the chapelry 
customary to hold a mock election on the meeting of every of Petersham, a village between Richmond and Kingston, 
new parliament; but this piec-e of burlesque has been dis- their joint clear yearly value being 401/. Barnes, Kew, and 
continued for several years: it gave subject and title to one Petersham are in the rural deanery of Ewell, in the arcli- 
of Foote's dramatic pieces. Several of the French Proles- deaconry of Surrey, and diocese of Winchester, 
tant refugees in the seventeenth century settled at Wands- Richmond is on the south-east bank of the Thames, 
worth. The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value which here flows to the north-west, 11 miles from the 
of 840/., with a glebe-house: the perpetual curacy of St. General Post-office, London. The area of the parish 
Anne's Chapel is of (he clear yearly value of 162/. (which is in Kingston hundred) is 1230 acres ; the popula 

Putney adjoins Wandsworth on the west, on the road to tion in 1831 was 7243. ITiere was a royal residence Ikmo 
R ichmond, and lies on the bank of the Thames, across in the time of the Plantagenets. The village was called 
which there is a wooden bridge, erected in the early part of Sheen before the time of Heni 7 VII., who lebuilt with 
the last century, connecting this village with Fulham in great magni6cence the royal palace, which had been burned 
Middlesex. The area of the paiish is 2280 acres; the popu- down A.u. 1499, and called the place Richmoiul, from his 
lation in 1831 was 3811. A bridge of boats was thrown having borne the titleof earl of Richmond bofoic his acces- 
over the river at Putney by Fairfax, in the great civil war, sion. Richmond Palace was a favourite residence of Queen 
and the army made it their head quarters in 1647. Thomas Elizabeth, who died here a.u. 1603. It was pulled down in 
Ci*omwcll, earl of Essex, and Gibbon the historian, were part in the middle of the seventeenth century, and still 
natives of Putney. The place is of little trade, flio church further demolished in the eighteenth. Its site is now occu- 
is chiefly of the time of Henry VIL, but some parts are pied by houses built on the ciown lands, which have been 
older : at the east end of the south aisle is a little chapel, leased, but some of the offices yet remain. The present p»i k 
built by West, bishop of Ely, in the time of Henry VIII.: is to south-east of tho village. It was enclosed by 
this chapel is adorned with rich tracery. There is a dissent- Charles I., in whose time it was called ^ The New Park:’ 
ing place of woiship. At Rooharapton, a hamlet of Putney, it is about eight miles round, enclosed by a brick wall, 
near Richmond Park, arc some handsome villas. The living and comprehends 2253 acres; only a small part is in 
of Putney is a perpetual curacy, in the peculiar jurisdiction Richmond parish. The Old Park, or the Little Park, 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, of the clear yearly value of which was formed by tho union of two previously ex 
362/ There are a national and an infant school. Battersea isting parks, distinguished from each other by the vespee 
is dobcribed elsewhere, [BArrERiEA.] live epithets of 'great* and 'little,* or .sometimes of 

Tooting lies south-west fiom Clapbam, and south-east 'old* and 'new,* is on the north west and north sides of the 
from Wandsworth : it comprehends Upper and Lower Toot- village ; it comprehended, in 1649, 349 acres. It was partly 
ing. Upper Tooting is a hamlet of Streatharn: Lower occupied as a grazing-farm in the lime of George HI., and 
Tooting, or Tooling Graveney, is a separate parish, whose was partly laid out in gardens, which were enlarged and 
area is 680 acres; the population in 1831 was 2063. The united with those of Kew. In the gardens stands the ob- 
principal street of Upper Tooting lies along tho Horsham servatory built by George III. The lodge vhich adjoined 
and Worthing road: J..owcr Tooting is partly on, partly to this park was the occasional residence of George II., liis 
the left of the road. The parish church of Lower Tooting queen Caroline, and' George 111. : it is now pulled down, 
has been rebuilt within the last ten years, and is a hand- There was aiUiently a Carlliusian priory at Richmond. It 
some building : there is a cbapel-of-ease at Upper Tooting, was reBtore.d after tho general suppression by Queen 
or .rather on Balhaip Hill, close to it; and there are some Mary 1., but existed at Richmond only a year. The inem- 
dissenting places of worship. The living of Lo^er Tooting bers on the second suppression retired to Flanders, where 
is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 374/., with a glebe- the community still existed till late in the last ceutuiy. 
house. There are two national schools, an endowed paro- Richmond is delightfully situated on the side^ and sum 
chial school, and an infant-school. mit of an eminence on the banks of the Thames, over which 

Streatharn lies south from Brixton, on the Brighton road, there is a handsome stone bridge. Along the brow of the 
Its name is supposed to be derived from its situation on the hill is a line of genteel houses, with a terrace in front coin- 
lloman road from London into Sussex. The area of the manding a prospect of exceeding richiie.ss and beauty; and 
parish is 2770 acres: the^pulation in 1631 w^s 5068. The along the banks of the river are some delightful villas and 
principal street extends along the Brighton road, and in it grounds. Richmond is a iiavourite place of resort in sum- 
are a number of handsome villas. There is a mineral spring raer for the inhabitants 6f London, with which there is 
at Streathum* the waters of which are regarded as of some at that season communication several times a day by steam- 
virtue in scorbutic complaints. The church was partly ro-' boats and omnibuses. The parish church is a neat brick 
built about ten or twelve, years since: there are Independent building of modern erection. In th6 cliurch or churchyard 
and Wcbleyan meeting* houses. There are an infant-school are the tombs of K^sn, Ihe tragedian, of Gilbert Wukc6cld, 
and a national school in Streatharn parish. , The living (s a ahd of Dr. Johh 'Mo0re» the author of * Zeluco.’ There 
rectory, of the clear yearly value of 1136/., with a glebe- is also a brass plate with an inscription to the memory of 
house. ^ Thbm-’nn, the poet, w)io died at Richmond in 1748. There 

Rotberbithe and Bermondsey .are .included in the par- is a chapel-of*ea^, and there kre places of worship for Iii- 
liamentary (but not in the municipal) borough of South- dependents, Baptisjts, Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman 
work . Newington, with Walworth, Camberwell, Peckbam,' CathbUci^i'the latter a very neat structure. Richmond has 
Brixton (partially), Ketmington, and Siookwell, are in the little other trade than such as is necessary for the supply of 
parliamentary horou^ of Lambeth. All the villages de- the Ihbahitahis and visitors: it has some handsome inns 
scribed above'are In Brixton hundred, and all the. parishes and hotels. There are two or three malthouses , and 
are in the rural doancry of Southwark. bm^efie^ add some market-gardens and nUrsery-grounds in 

Mortlake is in Brixton hundred, on the south bank of the tWVicinity. There are a. literary and scientific institution, 
Thames, betwqqn Putney and Richmond. The area of the a Mechanics’ Institution, a'dispensary, a savings-bankllin in- 
parish is 1910 acres the population in 1831 Vras 26i)8. fant and a national school, and several private schools, 
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espccialty board ing-BchooU. The living is a vicarage, united 
wiih that of Kingston. 

Wimbledon is in Brixton hundred, west of Tooting, be- 
tween tlie Portsmouth and Worthing roads. The parish 
comprehends 3700 acres; the population, in 1831, was 2193. 
Wimbledon park extends northward to the Portsmouth roud. 
and comprehends an area of 1200 acres : it belongs to Earl 
Spencer. West of the park is Wimbledon Common, nearly 
as extensive, on which is an antient circular entrenchment. 
Tiie church is a modern building. There are meeting- 
houses fur Independents -and Wesleyan Methodists. Merton 
is in Brixton hundred, and on the Worthing road : it ad- 
joins Wimbledon on the south. The parish has an area of 
1540 acres: the population, in 1831, was 1447. Mitcham 
is in Wallington hundred, bellv&een the Worthing and 
Brighton roads: tbo area of the parish is 2670 acres; 
the" population, in 1831, was 4387. Morton had an abbey 
f4)r the regular canons of St. Augustin, the yearly reve- 
nues of which at the dissolution were 1039/. 5s. 3d. gross, 
or 937/. 19f. S^d. clear. Merton has some historical 
interest : its abbey was the place meeting of the 
assembly which enacted the * Provisions of Merton.’ 
[Henry lll.j Part of the outer walls and the east window 
of the abbey chapel are still standing. Merton church has 
some Norman and early English portions, mingled with 
others of later date: Mitdmtn church has some portions of 
perpendicular date. The river Wandle flows through these 
three villages, and contributes to manufacturing operations. 
There are several establishments for printing calicoes and 
silks ; and there are considerable copper-works ; leather- 
dressing is carried on ; and there are several flour, snutr,and 
drug mills, and two or three malthouses and breweries, and 
gardens and fields for aromatic and medical herbs. Mitcham 
IS a vicarage ; Merton and W imblodon aro perpetual cura- 
cies: their respective yearly valuca are 436/., 93/., and 170/. : 
Mitcham and Merton have glebe-houses: all are in the 
rural deanery of Ewell. 

Ewell IS about 13 miles from the General Post-office, on 
the Worthing road. The parish, which is partly in Cop- 
t horno^ partly in Reigale hundred, has an area of 241 0 acres ; 
the population, in 1831, wa.s 1851. Tho village is in Cop- 
tliorne hundicd, near the foot of Banstead downs. A little 
to the cast of it, but in Cuddingtoii parish, are the remains 
of Nonsuch Palace, built with groat magnificence by Henry 
VII f. The streets of Ewell arc well paved. The mtu’ket 
has been discontinued, but there are two yearly fairs, one of 
them a very large shecp-faiiv and considerable trade is car- 
ried on. There aro a brick, tilo, and pottery work, and 
sevoial corn and gunpowder mills. The living is a vicarage, 
united with the pcipetual curacy of Kingswood chapel, of 
tlie clear yearly value of 277/., in the rural deanery of 
Ewell. 

Along tho road that leads by the foot of Banstead downs 
from Ewell to Croydon are the villages of Chenm, Button, 
Carshalton, Wallington, and Beddington, all in Wallington 
hundred. Beddington and Carshalton are on the Wandle, 
and had, in 1831, a joint ^population of 3348. There are 
several flour-mills, and there are drug, snuff, flock, paper, 
and oil mills, a silk and woollen print- work, and a distillery 
of mint and lavender water. Some leather-dressing is also 
cairied on. Carshalton church has some early English and 
some decorated English portions. Beddington church is 
handsome, with a tine tower: it is mostly built of flhU and 
stone, and is of perpendicular character. 

Leathcrhead is nearly midw^ between Epsom and Dork- 
ing, on the Worthing road. The parish, which is in Cop- 
thurne hundred, had, in 1831, a population of 1724. The 
village has little trade : some malting, brewing, and tanning 
is carried on. It had formerly a market, now disused. The 
church is antient and cruciform ; the chancel is of decorated 
character, the north transept perpendicular. There is an 
Independent chapel. 

Walton-on-Thamee is in Elmbriclge hundred, on the south 
hank of the Thames, about 4 or 3 miles west of Kingston. 
The population in 1831 was 2035. It is near tho line of the 
London and South-Eastern Railway, It has a number of 
handsome villas and-mansions, among which are Oatlands, 
the residence of the late duke of YorK. Tliere is a church 
of considerable antiquity, and an Independent chapel. 
South-east from Walton, on the Portsmouth road, is Esher, 
noar which is Claremont House and park, tho residence of 
the late princess Charlotte of Wales, who died there. 

Egham is near the north-western boundary of the countv; 
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on the bunks of the Thames, on the high road (o .Salisbury, 
21 miles from the General Post-offico through Uuunslow 
and Staines. The principal street extends for abuve a mile 
on tho high road, and contains a number of rcspecliible 
houses. The parish has an area of 7440 acres: the ])«pu- 
lation in 1831 was 4203. There are a parish church, a mo- 
dern brick building, and a Wesleyan chapel. Tu the parish, 
near Virginia Water, above n mile from the town, a new 
church has been erected. Egbam has a good local trade. 
North of the village, on the bank of the Thames, is Runny- 
mcad, where King John signed Magna Charta. The living* 
of Egham is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 575/., 
with a glebe-house. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical, Legal, and Parliamentary 
Purposes . — The county is wholly in the dioceso of Win- 
chester, in which it constitutes the archdeaconry of Surrey. 
It is divided into three rural deaneries, Ewell, Southwark, and 
Stoke; antiently there were four, Ewell, Southwark, Guild- 
ford, and Croydon ; Guildford is now Stoke, and Cioydoii 
has been chiefly united to Ewell. Some othur alicratioiH 
have been made, but they are of little moment. The 
number of ecclesia.stical cures of all kinds is as follows : — 


Rurnl 

Reeto- 

Vicar- 

Pfrp. 

Curaciei. 

Dona- 

Clri- 

Total 

Deaueiira. 

ripi. 

agoa. 

tivi-a. 

pelrics. 

Cun’S. 

Ewell 

27 

18 

14 

2 

7 

68 

Southwark 

15 

3 

16 

1 

19 

54 

Stoke 

35 

15 

12 

1 

8 

71 


77 

36 

42 


34 

193 


Tlie county is in the Home circuit, except that for criminal 
offences the parts of tho county nearest to the metropolis 
are in the district of the Central Criminal Court. The 
spring assizes for the county are constantly held at Kingston ; 
the summer assizes alternately at Guildford and Croydon. 
The Epiphany quarter-sessions for the county are hehl nt 
tho sessiuns-house, Newington ; the Spring sessions at Rci- 
gate; the Midsummer sessions at Guildford; and the Mi- 
chaelmas sessions at Kingston. 

There are county prisons at Newington (Horsemongcr 
Lane), Brixton, Kingston, Guildford, and Croydon. Tiie 
prison in Horsemongcr l.ane, Newington, is of quadran- 
gular form, the airing-yards of the criminal division being 
enclosed within the building, which consists of three stoiitM 
above the basement. Part of the building i.s appropriated 
to debtors. The construction of the prison is defective, no- 
cording to the present system of prison discipline ; but it is 
solidly built, and in substantial repair. The number of pri- 
soners confined here in tho course of the year is very great. 
The management is very imperfect. The prison at Brixton 
is a semi'oetagonnl building, with the chapel in the middle, 
in a healthy situation on the rise of Brixton Hill : it is used 
exclusively as a house of correction. The construction of 
tho prison is defective; but the general management, clean- 
liness, and order are very creditable. It was in this prison 
that the first treadmill was erected. The prison at Kingston 
consUts of three or four detached buildings badly constructed 
and arranged. It is small and insufficient, tliougli the 
number of prisoners is not great; so that the discipline is 
necessarily very defective. The prisoners aro pei’sons umler 
summary conviction, prisoners intended to be admitted as 
witnesses on behalf of the crown, and persons remanded for 
re-exniniriation. Guildford prison is on an eminence near 
tho Wey, within a quniter of a mile of tho town : it is solidly 
built and in good repair, and though of better construction 
than was usual at the time it was built, is defective when 
considered in reference to tho improvements which havo 
been made in prison discipline. The prison at Croydon is 
small, having only four cells and a large day-room ; it is 
used as a' lock-up house for prisoners charged with felonies 
or misdemeanors in Croydon parish, for persons committed 
by tho court of requests, and for prisoners brought here for 
trial when the assizes are hedd at Croydon. There arc, 
besides these, three prisons in the borough of Southwark, 
namely, the Queen’s Bench and the Marsbalsea prisons and 
the Borough Compter. 

Before the Reform Act, fourteen members were returned 
to the House of Commons (him the county of Surrey ; two 
for the county itself, and two each for the boroughs of 
Southwark, Guildford, Haslemero, Gattoii, Blechinglcy, 
and Reigato. By the Reform Act lfa^lomere, Gattoii, and 
Blcchingley wero altogether disfranchised, and Reigato 
was reduced to one inemlK^r : but the county was formed 
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into Iwo divisions, earh returning two members, and the 
borough of Lambeth was created, which returns two mem- 
bers, so that tlic present number of members sent from 
Suire^r is eleven; two for each division of the county, two 
each for Southwark, Guildford, and Lambeth, and one for 
Reigate. 

The two divisions of the county arc as follows East 
Surrey comprehends the hundreds of Brixton, Kingston. 
Rcigatc. Tandridge, and Wallington: the court of election 
is held at Croydon; and the polling-places are Croydon, 
Roigate, Camberwell, and Kingston. West Surrey compre- 
heinls the hundreds of Blackheath, Copthorne, Eirnigham, 
Elmbridge, Farnhain, Godalming. Godley, Woking, and 
Wotton : the court of election is held at Guildford; and the 
polling-places are Guildford, Dorking, and Chertsey. 

The parliamentary constituency in the years 1835-6 and 
1 839-40 was as follows : — 


East Surrey . 


183S6. 

. 53U8 

1839-40. 

West Suiiey . 


. 3681 


Southwark 

, 

. 5388 

5047 

Lambeth 

, 

. 7154 

6547 

Guildford 

• 

. 4.10 

495 

Reigatc 

. 

. 195 

1U8 


The returns for 1839-40 do not include the county of 
Surrey, for wliat reason is not staled. 

The boundaries of Southwark, Guildford, and Rcigate 
were eulargdl by the Boundary Act. The important pa- 
rishes of Bermondsey, Uolbevhiilie, and Cliristcliurch, and 
the Clink liberty in St. Saviour’s parish, were added to 
Southwark*, the districts thus added contained, in 1831, a 
population of about 60,000. The parts added to Guildford 
contained a population of about 1100: those added to Rei- 
gate contained a population of about .3400. The borough of 
Lanibetli comprises the parish of Newington and parts of 
Camberwell and Lambeth parishes, with a population, in 
1831, of nearly 155,000, 

History and Antiquities. — At the earliest historical period 
ihii county seems lo have boon, for the most part, included | 
in the iciritory of the Regni t'PiJyvo*, as Ptolemy ^yrites the 
nanich a nation, probably of the Belgic stock, who occupiec) 
nKo the adjacent county of Sussex. Probably some parts 
of the eastern border were included in the territory of the 
Canlii, who occupied Kent, and perhaps some payl^ pf the 
western border may have belon^u to, the Atrebates, another 
Belgic nation, who inhabited Berkshire and Hampshire. 
Manning would identify the Regni with the Sogontiaci of 
Ctesar; but we are not aware of any other reason for this i 
than that Cmsar does not mention the Regni by name, and 
fX'i lie certainly marciied through their terntories, it is prp- 
bahts that tlicy are mentioned by him under some other. 
Richard of Cirencester, who calls the Regni Uhemi, iden- 
tifies ibein with the Bibroci of Coesar, which is a more pro- 
bable conjecture than Manning's. In his second expedition 
C&nsar advanced westward from Cantium, or Kent, through 
this county to the Thames, which he crossed probably at a 
ford at Coway Slakes, near Walton-on -Thames, though 
somo fix his passage at or near Kingston. Gale pbserved 
trace.s of a eainp, which he supposed to be Roman, about a 
mile and a iiiilf south of the ford at Coway Stakes. Several 
antient entrenchments are still existing in the county: on 
Bagsliot Heath, about 4 miles beyond Egham, there is a 
very large one, in form approaching a parallelogram ; on St. 
George’s Hill, between Weybridgo and Cobhain, Is another 
of irregular form, following the shape of the hill on which it 
stands ; on Wimbledon Common is a third, of circular form ; 
near Farnham, partly in this county and partly in Hamp- 
shire, is another, popularly called ^Ceasar's Camp/ of irre- 
gular form, following the brow of the hill on which it 
stands ; and in Manning’s ‘ Hist, of Surrey,' Roman camps 
at Anstcy, in MiUon Manor, near Dorking, at Holmbury 
Hill, on Hurtwood Common, and at Hnscooibe, near 
Godalming, are mentioned. There is a piece of ground on 
Worms Heath, near Chelshum, between Croydon andTiUey, 
called ‘ the camp ;* the ground is broken irregular pits 
and banks, but no lines can be traced. 

Surrey was included in the Roman province of Britannia 
Prima. No Antouine station is ascertained to have been in 
it ; though Londinium (London) and Pontes (Staines) were 
close on the border, in Middlesex, and Noviomagus the 
Noio/iayoc of Ptolemy, the capital of the Uegni, was proba- 
bly at Holmwood Hill, close on the eastern border, in Kent. 

It is probable that several Roman roads crossed this 


county : the most remarkable and best known is that which 
van from Londinium. Its direction does not appear to be 
ascertained until it reached Woodcote park, near Epsom : 
it probably passed through Streathapa and Wallington 
near Croydon. Some writers make the road to have 
passed through Tooting, Merton, and Ewell, nearly in the 
lino of the piosent road. Beyond Woodcote park it appears 
to have run over Mickleham downs to Dorking, and from 
thence by Ockley, beyond whidh it is known as Stone- 
Street Causeway, into Sussex. Possibly there was a branch 
from Dorking westward, in the direction of Guildford and 
Farnham, into Hampshire. / 

Another road is supposed to havo run into Sussex near 
East Grinstead. It is supposed to have branched from the 
road just described near Croydon } but if the opinion be 
adopted that the road described above ran not by Croydon, 
but by Ewell, this road must have branched from it much 
nearer London : in which case it probably ran through 
Slroathum (which appears to have received its name from 
being on a street or Roman road), and from thence south 
by (/odatone (near w)9ich is a place called Stratton, with the 
traces of an antient fortification), and so into Sussex. Some 
antiquaries fix Noviomagus at Woodcote near Croydon. 
It is probable that the Roman road from Londinium to 
Callova and Sorbiodunum (Silchcsier and Old Sarum) 
crossed the norlh-westorn border beyond Staines. Truces 
of Roman buildings have been found in various places, us 
at Albury near Guildford, at Guildford, where some Roman 
bricks hare been inoorporated in the castle walls, at or 
near Kingston, and on Walton heath, Wallon-oii-the-Hill, 
north-east of Dorking. 

It seems most likely that Surrey was, in the earlier 
period of the Hoplurcby, a part of the kingdom of Wessox, 
not, as is commonly supposed, of Sussex. It was included, 
ns it appears, from the earliest period in the West Saxon 
diocese of Winchester; and the earliest hostilities whitli 
broke out among the Anglo-Saxons, after tlieir seltlomeiu 
in Britain, was the war between Ethelbert of Kent and 
Cealwiq of Wessex, whose territories it is reasonable to 
suppose were cotilenninous. Added to Ibis, Wibbaiidnne. 
where the battle which decided that war was fought, and 
whicli ds generally supposed lo hare boon Wimbledon in 
Surrey, was in all probability in the territory of one of the 
contending partic.s, and not within the limits of a third and 
neutral stale ; and us Ethelbcit was the aggressor, it was 
probably in the territories of Cealwin. In the later period 
of the Heptarchy it appears however not to have been an 
integral paitof the territory immediately governed by the 
West-Saxon kings, but lo have eonsliluted *a detached 
principality governed by a siib-regiiliis or dependent king. 
Whether this wus the case from the first seiilemcni of the 
Saxons is not clear: but if ii judgment may bo formed 
from its name, ' Siitb rige,’ *lhe southern kingdom,’ which 
is descriptive of its situation relative not to Wessex, nor to 
Sussex, but rather to Middlesex and the other Mercian 
territories, it was perhaps detached from Wessex by the 
Mercian kings as they roto to ^supremacy, and by ihoni 
formed into a separate stale. Thus much is certain, that in 
the middle part of the seventh cemury it was governed by 
Frithcwald as sub-king, under the supremacy, not of the 
king of Wessex, but of Wulfhere of Muicia, who also con- 
quered the Isle of Wight, and obtained the supremacy over 
Sussex. From this lime Suricy appears to have depended 
on WesseX or Mercia, us the power of one or the other pre- 
ponderated. In A.p. 785, Cynewulf, king of Wessex, was 
killed at Merantuno, probably Merlon, wlicre be was visit- 
ing a lady, by Cyneheard hU kinsman, a dependent prince 
whom he had wished to deprive of his principality, which, 
from the scene of this catastrophe, was probably Surrey. 
Cyneheard ^vas sUin next day, with hi^ adherents, by ilio 
West Slaxon nobles. At this time Urea Surrey appears to 
havo been dependent on Wessex ; but it must soon after have 
been detached from 4, for tho mhabitants are said willingly 
to have submitted to Egbert (a.d. 823), from whose govern- 
ment they had been for some years withheld. From the 
manner in which the transaction is recorded, it seems likely 
that Surrey and Sussex had been added, probably by Cen- 
wulf of hterciOf to the kingdom of Kent, which was itself a 
dependency of Mercia, and which the Mercian kings would 
naturally desire to strengthen at the expense of Wessex. 
After the sumemacy of Wessex had been finally established 
by Egbert, Kent, in this enlarged extent, continued vto 
exist as a separate but dependent kingdom. 
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On the death of Egbert (a.d. S37) his son Ethclwulf suc- 
ceeded him as king of Wessex, and Athelstan, son of Ethel- 
wulf, as sub-king of Kent. By one or both of these primios 
the Danes wei'e defeated with great slaughter ( a.d. 851) at 
Aclea or Ockley in Suit^. In 853 the men of Surrey 
assisted in defeating the Danes in the Isle of Thunet; but 
lost their Ealdormaii, oi* govornof, Hudnior Wada, who was 
slain in the action. The history of the subsequent period 
is obscure. On- the death of Athelstan it appears that 
Elhelhert, third son of EthelwuU* succeeded as sub* king of 
Kent; but when Etlielwulf was dethroned from Wessex by 
liis second son Ethelbald, he took the title of king of Kent, 
with a nominal supremacy over Ethelbald. Whether Ethoh 
bort resigned the government of Kent to his father Ethel- 
wulf, or shared it with him. or whether Ethclwulf had no 
more than a nominal power anywhere, is not clear. On the 
death of Ethclwulf (a.d. 856 or 857) Ethclbert reigned in 
KlmiI; and on the death of Ethelbald (a.d. 861) Ethelbert 
succeeded both to Kent and Wessex, which for several 
reigns remained under the same king, lii all these arrange- 
ments Surrey seems to have formed part of the kingdom of 
Kent. 

In the war of Elhelred or Elhered I., with the Danes, 
the king and his brother Alfred were defeated at Mere-tune, 
probably Merton in Surrey (a d. 871), and Elhelred received 
a wound, of which ho died soon after. In the struggle of 
Alfred with the Danish chieftain Hasten or Hastings, the 
Danes were beaten by the king's army at Farnham (a.d. 
894). ll is possibly to some period of the struggle between j 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes that vve may refer the ! 
couplet quoted by Camdon : — 

• Till* vft\c* of Ilolmfx-iVUl 
Nev(.‘r Mrnune. tit' never BhuU.* 

Ilolmesdalo is the valley under the soulherii side of the 
North Downs, between them and the gieeii-sand hills.* 

Some of the Anglo-Saxon kings weie consecrated at ! 
Kingston ; Athelstan, ad. 9‘25, ami Elhelred 11.. a.d. 979. 
In \.D. lU'U, the Anglo- Danish lung Hardhaciuilu, or Ilar- 
dicanule, died through e.\ce.ssivc drinking at Lambeth. 

It Nvas alittlu before this time that Alfred, son of Ethelred 
11., was seized at Guildford, his eyes put out, and his fol- 
lowers raa.saat'red. 

After the Conquest, William, Earl Warreune, a follower 
and son-in law of William the Conqueror, received the 
grant of many loidships in Surrey, and was by William 
Rufus, soon after his ucceiisioii (ad. 1087 or 8), made earl 
of Surrey. On the extinction of the male Hue, in the 
person of h.s grandson (a.d. 1148), the earldom passed to 
William of Blois, son of King Stephen, and to Humelin 
Planlagenel, natural brother of Henry II., who successively 
married the heiress of the House of Warrenne, and in the 
family of the latter, in the male line, it continued till a.d. 
l.*M7. From this line the earldom of Surrey passed to the 
families of Fitz-alan (a.d. 1347), Holland (a.d. 1397), Fitz- 
alan again (a.d. 1400), then, after a period in wliich it was 
dormant, to the families of Mowbray (a.d. 1451), Flantage- 
net (A.D. 1476-7), and Howard (about 1483-4), in which last 
family it has remained ever since. It is the second thle of 
the duke of Norfolk, and is given by courtesy to his eldest 
son. 

In A.D. 1215, the Great Charter and the Charter of the 
Forests (Magna Charta and Cherts de Foreshi) wero signed 
by John at Runny mead, near Eghara, on the bonder of this 
county. Henry IIL the whole county, which had been 
gradually afforested by his grandfather llcury 11. as a pari 
of Windsor Forest, was, with the exception of Guildford 
park, disafforested. Edward J. attempted, but without sue^ 
cess, to extend Windsor Forest again into the county. The 
attempt was renewed as late as the time of C/bailes 1., but 
again came to nothing. 

In the civil t^ar of John, Guildford and Farnham castles 
were taken by Louis of France and the insurgent barons. 
In the civil war of Henry 111., a body of royal troops, 
retiring from Tunbtidge to Bristol, after the battle of LeMfes, 
A.D. 1264, took Blechingley costlOj and routed a body of 
Londoners at Croydon, In the reign of Richard 11 . (a.d. 
1294), his queen, Ann of Bohemia, died at Shene^ now 
Richmond, In the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt (a.d. 
1554), he took possession of Southwark, and marching. to 
Kingston, forced a passage over the Thames into Middlesex, 
though the bridge at Kingston bad beca broken down. 
Queen Elizabeth died at Kichmond (a.d. 1603). Just 


before the civil war of Charles I., Lord Digby and bome 
other Royalists, going (o Kingston, gave occasion to the 
House of Comtnon.s, who regarded the visit as of a warlike 
character, to pass some strong resolutions, and was one of 
the circu'histances which led to Lord Digby’s impeach- 
ment. In the war itself the county was devoted to the par- 
liamentary cause. After the battle of Edge Hill, and the 
advance of the Royalists toward London, part of the earl 
of Essex’s army was posted at Kingston (a.d. 164*2). Farn- 
ham castle, which was held by the Royalists, was taken 
not long after by the Parliaraenlarians. In the year 1647 
the army, which was at variance with the Parliament, was 
partly quartered in this county. St. George’s Fields, near 
Southwark, wero the scene of the riols occasioned by tho 
struggle of Wilkes against the government (a.d. 1768), and 
in the same place the Protestant Association under Lord 
George Gordon assembled (a.d. 1780). 

Surrey had at different periods befoic the Refurmation 
about thirty religious hou.scs of all kinds. Of these the 
most eminent were the abbeys of Bermondsey (Cluniacj, 
Chertsey (Benedictine), Merton (for regular canons of St. 
Augustin), and Waverley (Cistercian); and the priories of 
St. Mary Overy, Southwark, and Newark, in ilio parisli of 
Send near Guildfoid, for icgular canons of St. Augustin : 
and Shene, now Richmond, for Carthusians. The remains 
of Merton abbey have been noticed. Of Bermondsey and 
Chertsey abbeys, and of Shene priory, scarcely a fragment is 
left. The priory church of St. Mary Overy is noticed 
elsewhere. [Southwark.] There are some remains of 
Waverley abbey, near Farnham, overgrown with ivy, and 
extending in detached fragments over a surface of three or 
four acres : they comprehend some remains of the church, 
refectory, dormitory, and cloisters. There are some remains 
of the church of Newark priory\ Many of the parish 
churches in the county are of great antiquity. The early 
English style, which was in use in the reigns of Richard 1 1, 
John, Henry HL, and Edward L, is prevalent. 

(Manning’s History of Si47Tey ; Beauties of England and 
fVales 3 Conybeare and Phillips’s Outlines (\f the Geology of 
England and Wales; Geological Map of Eng- 

land and Wales ; Priestley’s Navigable Elvers and Canals; 
Rickman’s Gothic Architecture ; Lysons’s Environs of 
London ; Richard of Cirencester ; Ordnance Map^ and Map 
qf Antient Britain, by the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge ; Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth ; Ingram’s Saxon Chronicle ; Par- 
liamentary Papers,) 

Statlstics. 

Population and Occupations, — I'lie population of the 
county is agricultural, except in so far as the borough of 
Southwark and the hundred of Ea.st Brixton form an im- 
portant portion of the metropolis. Out of 44,139 males 
aged 20 and upwards employed in retail trade or in liandi- 
I crufts in 1831, only about a fourth pore resident in the parts 
of tho county beyond the limits of the borough and hun- 
dred above mentioned, the number in the borough being 
10,197, ih the hundred 21,258; and in all other parts, 
comprising about fourteen out of Afteen parts of the whole 
area of the county, the number was 12,684. 'In the vil- 
lage^ between Croydon and Wandsworth the river Wandle 
is applied in aid of calico bleaching and printing at Wal- 
Hngton, Mitcham, and Merton; to copper-works in the 
parish of Wimbledon, ond to dyeing at Wandsworth. Be- 
sides the.%e (collectively not including more than 100 men) 
75 potters and weayors And employment at Battersea ; at 
Farnham is a small man ii factory of door-cloth; at Hasle- 
mero of silk crape, and Godaiming, one of the earliest sta- 
tion4 of the stocking-weaving machinery, retains a portion 
of that manufacture.’ (Census, 1831.) At the same pe- 
riod, of males aged 20 and upwards, there were 1873 occu- 
piers of land employing labourers ; 727 occupiers not em- 
ploying laliourers; and 16,761 were agricultural labourers. 
The remainder of the male population ctged 20 and upwards 
was thus distributed . — employed in manufactures, 2065 ; in 
retailtrades and handicrafts, 44,139; capitalists, hankers, 
and members D.f the professions, 14,235; non^-agricultural 
labourers, 24,878; domestic servants, 4131; other males 
aged 20 and upwards, 10,756. Tho number of male .<ierv- 
ants under 20 was 2101 ; and there were 24,540 female 
servants. 

The population of the county at the following periods was 
as under*- 
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Ftfiniilos. 

TotsU. 

rucri'.iii) 

ISO! 

127.133 

141,905 

269,043 

CfDl. 

1811 

151,811 

172,042 

.323,851 

20*3 

1821 

189,471 

208,787 

■ 398.608 

‘239 

1831 

230.860 

255,474 

486.334 

21-9 

1841 

278,186 

304,427 

582,613 

197 


Tlie population increased 313,070 from 1801 to 1^11, 


being IIC per cent.; the increase fur England during the 
same period being 79’9 per cent. The details of the census 
of 1841 are not yet fully published, but the number of iiv 
habited houses was 95|375; uninhabited 3948; and 1210 
were building. 

The population, &c. of each hundred and borough, ac- 
cording to the census of 1831, was as follows; — 




HOUSES. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


PSBSOMS. 


HUNDRED?, 

IIOUOUUIIS, &e. 

Inliabitod. 

Fnmiliei. 

1 

Build- 

thg. 

Uiiiii- 

httUlted. 

KnmilioB 

chiefly 

emidoycd 

iu 

cuUuie. 

Fsimilicii 
chiefly 
emiduyed 
ill trade, 
maiiuroc* 

tUTPil. 

and han- 
dicraft. 

All otlicr 
FnmUles 
not com- 
prleotl in 
the two 
preceil- 
iiig 

Cla.S8C8. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total of 
persons. 

Males 
twenty 
^ ears 
of ajje. 

Bluckhoath 

1,504 

1,678 

■ 

41 

1,042 

432 

204 

4,523 

4,158 

8.681 

2.247 

Brixton 

40,880 

5/, 092 

777 

4,003 

2,585 

28,267 

26,240 

112,058 

1,3.3,802 

245.860 

58,438 

Coptliornc 

1,850 

2,094 

8 

65 

861 

630 

603 

5,384 

5,343 

10,727 

2,881 

Kfilnghain 

242 

315 

0 

7 

190 

72 

53 

861 

785 

1,646 

449 

Elmbi'idge 

1.518 

1,640 

13 

75 

624 

443 

582 

3,903 

4,145 

8,048 

2,026 

Farnlinni 

1,472 

1.634 

5 

29 

924 

458 

252 

4,032 

4,196 

8,228 

1.945 

Gudnlming 

1,843 

2.147 

4 

41 

1,052 

746 

340 

5,259 

5,217 

10,476 

2,636 

God ley 

2,603 

2.963 

26 

HI 

1,352 

609 

802 

7,252 

7,265 

14,517 

3,588 

Kingston 

2,999 

3,812 

14 

144 

619 

1,593 

1,600 

8,195 

9,296 : 

17,491 

4.474 

Reigatc . 

1,713 

1.997 

3 

52 

1,160 

541 

296 

5,435 

5,284 

10.719 

2,881 

Tiind ridge 

1,585 

1.782 

3 

38 

1,171 

371 

240 

4.9.38 

4,443 

9,381 

2.483 

Wallinglon 

4.350 1 

4,902 

65 

345 

985 

2,856 

1,061 

12.120 

12..527 

21,647 

C,‘219 

Woking 

2.110 

‘2.452 

10 

56 

1,405 

697 

450 

6,048 

6,021 

12,069 

3,209 

Wottoii ....... 

1,251 

1,465 

9 

36 

595 

494 

376 


3.846 

7,754 

1,918 

Guildford (Borough) . 

630 

760 

8 

17 

35 

464 

261 

),96l 

1,963 

3,924 

963 

Southwark . do. . . 
Militia 

13,430 

22.333 

118 

1 1,042 

47 

10,843 

11.455 

44,318 

665 

47,183 

01,501 

23,208 

Totals 

80,070 


B 

1 6,102 

14,647 

*49,616 

44,814 

230,861 

' 255,474 

486,334 

119,565 


' County Expenses, Crime, Sums expended for the 
relief of the poor: 1748-49-50 (annual average), 26,598/.; 
177G, 49,744/.; 1783-84-85 (a\erage), 66,1 56/. The sura 
expended in 


On land . , , £i08.M7 

Dwelling-houses . . 240,389 

Mills, factories, &o. . . 27,187 

Manorial profits, navigation, &c. 2,127 


1801 was 133,H74/„ 

being 

95. 

lid. for each inhabitant. 

1811 

.. 217.757 

II 

13 

5 . 

II 

1821 

.. 242, 9il 

i» 

12 

2 

If 

1831 

. . 265,389 

II 

10 

10 

If 

1841 

. . 199,477 

II 

6 

10 



Total £378,151 

The amount expended was— 

For the relief of the poor . , £278,375 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c, , 8,667 

For other purposes , . . 98,403 


In each of the following years ending 25th March, the ex- 
penditure was as under : — 

10:>5. \3? a \. 1S37. 1939. 1939. 1840. 

£225,120 £187,896 £151,959 £154,937 £164,227 £169,952 

The expenditure for tho year ending 25lh March, 1834. 
was 261,501/. The saving effected between that year and 
1840 amounted to 132,794/., or 39 per cent. : nann,ely, under 
tho head of relief and maintenance, 91,549/., or 35 per 
cent.; in suits of law, &c., 5151/., or 58 per cent.; and in 
miscellaneous expenses, 36,094/., or 51 per cent. The num- 
ber of poor-law unions is 18, coniprising 143 parishes and a 
population of 427,829, according Vo the census of 1831 : there 
are 7 parishes with a population.of 54,324, which arc not in 
any union. The number of paupers relieved during the 
quarter ending I^dy-day, 1840, was 32,946 (9705 in-dopr, 
and 23,241 out-door), being 8 per eeqt. of the population, 
tlic proportion for England being 8*6 per cent. The illegi- 
timate births in IBSlb^^were 309, or 1 in 40; in England 
1 in 20. The numbers afliliated in 1834-5 were 263 ; and 
in 1835-6, 158. Bastard ohildrcn chargesfble on the T^ors’- 
ptc in 1835-C, 2082, or I in 234 of ^he whole population:— 
in England I in 215. Lunatics and idiots chargeable on 
the same fund in 1836, 504, or 1 in 965 in Endand 1 in 
1033, Proportion per cent, of persona married (in the 
extra-metropolitan districts) under 21 years of age, in 1840, 
8*5 ; — in Enghind and Wales, 9*6 for the two sexes. 

The annual value of real property assessed to the property- 
tax iri 1315, was 1,579,172/.; and of property assessed to 
occupiers, 439,322/. the profits of trade, &c, were jissesscd 
at 1,583,080/. Tho sum raised for poor-rate, county-rate, 
and other local purposes, for tho year ending 25th March, 
1833, was 378,151/., levied as follows;^ 


Total money expended £355,^45 

The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for tlic 
relief of the poor, was 25,872/. disbursed as follows: — 
Bridges, building, repairs, &c. . £733 

Gaols, houses of correction, and main- 
taining prisoners . . , 11,663 

Shire-hall and courts of justice, build- 
ing, repairs, &c. ... 188 

Lunatic asylum . . . 194 

Pioseculions , , . , 3,102 

Clerk of the peace . . . 877 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 1,134 
Vagrants, apprehending and convoying lio 
CdRner . . . , . 461 

Payment of principal and intercist of 4 
debt 5,000 

Miscellaneous , . . 2,400 


Total £25,872 


The county-rate levied at different periods, and the prin- 
cipal disbunetnents,^ ore shown in the following tabic 



1601. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1838. 

tftcome ^ » 

Expenditure 
Bridges 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

13,70V 

9,580 

21,116 

29,689 

17,018 

24/ 

658 

959 

719 

757 

Gaols • 

3,724 

doi 

8.874 

3.599 

(i.56 

Prisoners’ 

maintenance 

3,082 

1,984 

6,490 

12,489 

10,641 

Prosecutions 

434 

338 

0.835 

3.046 

2.511 

Constables and 

vagrants . 

2U 

161 

' 811 

241 

113 
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Tlie lenglb of streets and highways, and the expenditure 
thereon, were as under in 1839: — 

MlIdK. 

Sircots and roads repaired under local acts 9G 
Turnpike roads , . • 289 

All other highways • • « 1,429 


1,814 

Amount of rates levied . • . £34,432 

Expended in repairs of highways £34,325 
Law and other expenses . 293 

Total expenditure — ■ '■ ■■ 34,619 


» . I •. 1 « 3 S. is.n 1.Q40. 

No. of«lppo5itora l^.,30 irt.ril3 10804 ClJoO ‘j:ui6 

Am. of dc|io.,its A30dJl3 4:180.265 Jf408.177 jr544.528 i;574.H3 jfSiG 634 

The distribution of the sunn invc.stcd in IS.'JO, 1831, and 
1839, on the 20th of November in each year, was as under : — 

1834. 1830. 


Not exceeding jff20 
.. 60 

«. loo 

.. 150 

20) 

Above , , 200 


Dfiw- 
sitim. Deposit a. 
7,7»l ^ 53,0‘JI 
».:«» 101,409 


1,474 

5*25 

£10 

101 


100 , 7"2 

69,8.18 

38.993 

23,864 


Dfpw Deio^ 

Hitnrs. Depnaits. sitiirs. Oepotiits. 
9,730 £ fiS .706 14,531 A*88,84'> 
3,8% 120.2‘J2 5,,i89 


i,r.;t9 

952 

245 

74 


in, 552 
66,6(>4 

41.747 

18,643 


‘2, *237 
721 


16.1,054 

l54,7J.t 

86, oo; 

G.li.lSO 

i5,i;o 


The number of turnpike trusts in 1839 was 21 ; income 
from tolls, 60,283/.; from parisii com po.sit ions, in lieu of 
statute duty, 106/.; and the tolal income was 61,000/., the 
total expenditure fur the same year being 63,578/. The 
assets, including arrears of income, amounted to 7,392/.; 
the debts to 202,840/. In 183G the debt was equal to 2‘9 
years of the annual income ; — the proportion for England 
being 4.} years; the proportion of unpaid interest to the 
total debt was 17 per cent., the average for England being 
12 per cent. 

In 1839 the church-rates amounted to 16,626/.; and 4,141/. 
applicable to the same objects was derived from other 
sources. In 18.32 the sum derived from ' other sources* 
included 898/. from estates and rent charges. The sum 
expended for the purposes of the E.stablislirnent amounted 
to 19,772/. in 1839, out of which 6,812/. was expended on 
repairs of churches. 

Crime . — Number of persons charged with criminal of- 
fences in the septennial periods ending 1819, 1826, 1833, 
and 1840:— 

ismo. 1820 26. 1827-33. 1834 40. 
Total . . 2,829 3,925 5,293 6,892 

Annual average . 404 660 . 766 984 

The numbers committed, convicted, and acquitted in each 
year from 1834 to 1840 were as under:— 



1S14. 

1835. 

]936. 

I 837 . 

1838. 

1939. 

1840. 

Committed 

1. 049 

1, 007 

984 

950 

898 

1,016 

988 

Acquitted 

318 

332 

314 

305 

23> 

273 

266 

Convicted 

73 1 

G75 

cro 

645 

CG6 

743 

722 


In 18.34 the proportion of persons committed, to the total 
population of the county, was 1 in 46 I ; and in 1840, allow- 
ing for the increase of population, I in about 402: showing 
a decrease, which may be partly attributed to the most 
populous parts of the county being comprised w'ithin the 
limits of lijo metropolitan police, over which also the juris- 
diction of the Central Criminal Court extends, 

or OSS criminal offenders tried at the assizes and sessions 
in 1810, there were 67 changed with offences against tiic 
])(.rson ; 4.5 with offences against property committed with 
violence ; 824 (including 685 cases of simple larceny) tvitli 
offences against property committed without violence; 6 
with malicious offences against property; 27 for forgery and 
uttering base coin; and 19 for various misdemeanors. 
About eighty-three per cent, of the offences were those 
against property committed w’ithout violence; and about 
fifty' nine per cent, were cases of petty larceny. Sentence 
of death was not recorded in a single case. Of 722 offenders 
convicted, 11 were tmnsporfed /or life; 25 for periods vary- 
ing from 10 to 15 years; 40 from 7 to 1.0 years ; 94 for 7 
}ears — making in all 170 offenders transported ; 3, were im* 
prisoned fur a term e.\cceding 12 months; 69 for above 
6 months; and 449 for 6 months and under; and 31 were 
whipped, fined, or discharged on sureties. The acquittals 
Were 265 in number ; in 4 cases there was no prosecution ; 
in 76 no bill was found; and 185 persons were found not 
guilty on trial. Of the total number committed, 750 were 
males and 238 females : 227 males and 93 females cohld 
neither read nor Avrite ; 388 males and 132 females could 
rend, or read and write imperfectly; 125 males and 12 fe- 
males could read and write well ; 5 had received superior 
instruction; and the stale of instruction of 5 males and 
1 female was not ascertained. On an average of several 
years the proportion of uninstructed oriminals in the county 
was 86' I per cent.; those instructed 13 9 percent.; — the 
average of the former for England and Wales being 89*3 
per cent. 

Savings iSunAs.— llmrc are. 20 of .these institutions; and 
the number of depositors and amount of deposits 011 the 
20lh of November in each of the following years was as 
under 


W. dir. 

TolJil. 

2,42!> 

6.502 

475 

7Go 

88 

6G0 

593 

1, 660 

10 

5.3 

52 

84 

34 

102 

3,681 

9,8-27 

made to 

Pari la- 

. S.'Iiolnrii. 

Tofal. 


13.386 380,960 16,136 423,434 23. 3 16 574,113 

The deposits of 160 friendly societies, not reckoned aliovo, 
amounted, m 1840, to 21,027/.; and 11,437/. were invested 
by 161 charitable institutions. 

The state of the elective franchise in 1839-40 is shown in 
the following table : — 

^ 1 ?. dir. 

Freeholders of every class , . 4,073 

Copyholders and customary tenants 29 1 
Leaseholders for life or for a 

term 572 

50/. tenants at w'ill . . .1,067 

Trustees and mortgagees . 43 

Qualified bv offices . . . 32 

Joint and duplicate qualifications 68 

6,146 


ment in 1833:— 

Si 

Infant-schools . , . lil 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 years : — 

Male.s . , 1,390 

Females . . 1,310 

8cx nut specified • 1,584 

Daily-schools • . 1,093 

Number of children at such ^chuols; 
ages from 4 to 14 years: — 

Males , . 21,970 

Females . . 16,3.34 

Se.x nol specified . 3,32 1 

Schools . .1,207 

Tolal of children under daily in- 
struction • . ' • 

Sunday-schools . . .244 

Number of children atsiudi schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 years:— 

Males . . 9,012 

Females . . 10,224 

Sex not specified . 2,400 


4,284 


41,6.11 


45,915 


22,):iG 

The Schools established by Dissenters, included in ilie 
above table, are — 

Sc)in)iir4, 

Infant-schools ... 2, containing 218 

Daily- schools • • • 20 • 1,928 

Siindny-Fchools . • . 63 . 9,208 

The schools established since 1818 are— 

Infant and other daily schools . 811, containing 28,51 7 

Sunday-schools . . 173 . 13,936 

Lending libraries were attached to 64 schools in 1833. 


Maintenance of Schooh, 


Dtwrfiptkm at 
bchooU. 

[ Uj endowment* 

1 

1 

2 

1 Uj iia^metiu I 
1 IVwin srlwilart. | 

Kiib»i rip Mntl 1 av ■ 
ment (roni krlml.ira. 

Sebis 

Siho- 

len. 

( SiibU. 1 

, S(ho. 
IftM. 

Srhk. 

Silio. 

tan. 

SchU. 

S(.Iio!.iI9. 

Infant Sclintilv 
Doily b'cluKiU 
Uuuday .Schools 

66 

10 

6195 

705 

9 

93 

206 

568 

8.785 

90,078 

69 

833 

953 
19.912 
* ♦ 

36 

101 

28 

6...VJ 

1.753 

Tolnl... 

76 

1 6900 

3(<6 

99,431 


20,865 

163 

1J.2:5 


The income of endowed schools is 5547/., and a sum of 
1049/. is applicable for educational purposes in schools not 
endowed. ( Charity Reporte.) 

Only two Sund^y-sctipols were refurned from places 
where no other schools existed. Sixty-onc schools, attended 
by 5385 children, were both Sunday and daily schools. Tuk- 
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ing the numbers returned under daily instruction (45,915), hills, as the whole would appear if projected on a horizontal 
and thoso attending Sunday-schools (22.536), the total plane. When canals or railways are to be executed, a survey 
number of children is 68,451, which scarcely exceeds one- of the ground is combined with the operations of levelling, 
half of the total number of children between the ages of in order to obtain, besides a horizontal plan, the forms of 
2 and 15. The number of boarding-schools was 182. vertical sections of the ground along the proposed lines, and 
SURREY, EARL OF. [Howard.] thus to ascertain the quantities of earth to be removed. 

SURROGATE is, according to Cowells ‘Interpreter,’ In maritime surveying, the forms of coasts and harbours, 
‘one^that is substituted or appointed in (he room of another, the entrances of rivers, with the positions of islands, rocks, 
most commonly of it bisho|> or a bishop’s chancellor.’ and shoals* are to be determined ; also the soundings or 

The qualifications required in persons appointed as surro- depths of water in as many different places as possible.’ 
gates are defined and enforced by the canons of 1603.' The [Soundings.] 

128th canon declares that no chancellor, commissary, arch- Military surveying consists chiefly in representing on 
deacon, oflicial* or any person using ecclesiastical jurisdic- paper the features of a country, such as the roads, rivers, 
tion, shall substitute any person to Iceep any court for them hills, and marshes, in order to ascertain the positions which 
except he be a grave minister and a graduate or a licensed may be occupied as fields of battle or as quarters ; and the 
preacbor and honcficod, or a batchelor of law or a master of facilities which the country may afford for the march of 
arts, well qualified from his religion and learning, upon troops or the passage of arlillerv and stores, 
pain of suspension from execution of their oflicos during For trigonometrical survey't'g, see Trigonometry. 
three months for each offence. And the person under- Since the measurement ot tne distance between two oh- 
taking tho office without being so qualified is declared sub- j^cts by means of a rod or chain is very laborious and inac- 
ject to the same censure. (Gibs., Cod.t tit. \liii., c. 3.) curate when that distance is considerable, particularly if the 
Surrogates being delegated officers, their jurisdiction of ground has many equalities of level, and is much iiiter- 
course depends upon that of (ho person for wnom they act. sected by walls, hedges, and streams of water, it will seldom 
The principal duty however of ecclesiastical surrogates may be |)ossible to execute even an ordinary survey by such 
be stated to consist of granting probates to wills, letters of means alone, and instruments for taking angles must be 
administration to the effects of intestates, and marriage employed, together With the chain, in every operation of 
licences. The proper performance of these duties is guarded importance. 

by particular enactments. By the 92nd of the Canons of If within the tract to be surveyed there should be a road 
1603, surrogates of inferior courts allowing persons to be about half a mile in extent, and nearly straight and level, so 
vexatiously proceeded against in their courts, respecting the that a line may be accurately measured upon it by the 
probate of wills which ought to be proved in another court, chain, and that from its extremities several remarkable ub- 
are to be suspended, and to pay the aggrieved party all ex- jects. as churches or mills, may be seen, it will bo con- 
ponses incurred through such proceedings. By the 93rd veiiicnt to use such measured line as a base, and with a 
canon, any surrogate of the Prerogative Court vexatiously theodolite to observe the angles contained between the 
citing a person into his court on the same pretext is to pay base and the lines joining its extremities to the difllnciit 
the party so cited his costs, upon pain of suspensioti. (Gibs!, objects. The three angles of each triangle formed by such 
CotL tjt. xxiv., c. 4.) By the 26 Geo. II., c. 33, f 7, every lines should if possible be observed, in order that by the 
surrogate deputed by any ecclesiastical judge who has power agreement of their sum with ISO" the accuracy of tho au- 
to grant licences of marriago is required, bei'oie granting gufar measurements may be tested; and then the lengths 
any such licence, to take an oath before such judge and to of the sides of the triangles may be determined by the rules 
give a bond of lt)0^. to the bishop of the diocese for the faith- of plane trigonometry. 

i'ul execution of his office. Let AB represent a ba.se so measured in a road; and let 

Surrogates arc also persons appointed to execute tho C, D, £, F be four remarkable objects within or near the 
offices of judges in the courts of Vice- Admiralty in the boundaries of the tract to be surveyed ; the distances AC, 
Colonies, in the place of the regular judges of those courts. AD, &c., BD, BC, &c. will be those which should be de- 
The acts of such surrogates have, oy the 5Gih Geo. HI., termined by computation. These lines may then serve as 
c. 82, tho same effect and character as the acts of the re- bases, and if from their extremities bo taken the angles 
gular judges. contained between them and lines supposed to connect 

SURVEYING is the art of determining the form and them with any other objects, os houses or remarkable trees, 
dimensions of tracts of ground, the plans of towns and tho positions and distances of these objects may be detoi- 
singie houses, the courses of roads and rivers, with tho mined by computation as before. Thus BC or BD will 
boundaries of estates, fields, &c. A survey is accompanied servo as a base by which the position of G may be coin- 
by a representation on paper of ail the above-mentioned ob- puled. 

-ects, and frequently by a delineation of the slopes of the It will obviously be advantageous if lines suppoi^ed to 
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connect the objects lie nearly parallel to the directions of 
roads, lanes, stieaius, or hedges, on account of the facility 
which will thereby be afforded for laying down such roads, 
&C, on the plan. In order that it may be possible to place 
the theodolite at the angular points of the triangles, those 
points should not be precisely in the churches, mills, or 
other objects whose positions are to be determined, but 
should he indicated oy poles set up near those objects, on 
spots of ground in such situations that each may be visible 
from the two others which with it constitute the intended 
triangle. The place of the building may be a^ertained by 
its bearing and distance from the pole in its vicinity. After 
as many stations as may be thought fit have been deter- 
mined in the manner just described, and the lengths of the 
lines (that is, the sides of the triangles) connecting them 
have been computed, the survey may be completed by 
actual admeasurements with the chain, in each triangle 
separately. 

Poles having been set up at the angular points of every 
triangle, the surveyor and his assistant set out from any 
one of these points, as B, and proceeding across the ground, 
measure the whole length of any one lino, as BG, leaving 
pickets in the ground in the direction of the lino at or near 
every place where it crosses a hedge, as at <i. a stream, as at 
b, a road, or any other object which is to be introduced in 
tho plan. Should it happen that the line HC, or any part 
of it. coincides with the direction of a road, offsets, as they are 
railed, are measured perpendicularly to the line, on one or both 
sides of it, in order to express the distance from the line to the 
sid('s of the road, or to the hedges or walls along those sides ; 
these offsets (which are shown at c, d, and e) should bo mea- 
sured at the end of every chairrs length, and particularly at 
every point in the station line opposite to which there is a 
remarkiihle object, as a house, a gate, or tncroly a bond in 
the direction of the road. Thus, when the work is laid 
down on paper, tho precise form and breadth of the road 
will ho expressed. 

In like luamier the other side, AC, of the triangle, is to be 
measured with the chain ; pickets are to be Toft in the 
ground iit or near every place where a stream, as at A, a 
road, ora hodge crosses the side of the triangle ; and offsets, 
as at /f, /, 7/1, ure to be measured from tho station-line to and 
acros.s such boundaries as may be nearly parallel to any part 
of iih direction. The like process is to be followed on each 
side of every triangle : the measured lengths of the skies 
each triangle should then be compared with the computed 
lengths ; and if the difference is not considerable, the work 
may be considered as having been performed witUsulhpient 
accuracy ; otherwise the operations must bo repeitted, ip 
order that the source of the error may bo detected. 

To carry on the work in the interior of any triangle, as 
ABF, the surveyor, where it is possible, measures with the 
chain the direct distance from the pickets in one side of the 
triangle to the pickets in another side, as uv, pq; and since 
thesu pickets are supposed to have been placed near the in- 
tersections of boundary-lines (roads, streams, or hedges) 
with the sides of the triangle, the lines last measured will, | 
at least in part of their length, coincide with or bo parallel ; 
to some of the boundaries in the interior of the triangle ;| 
and the precise figures of such boundaries will be deter- j 
mined as before by offsets from the measured lino to all the 
principal bends. Tho length of cofib of these secondai’v 
station lines may be obtained by trigonometry, since the 
line is tho base of a secondary triangle of which the two 
sides are known, being measured parts of tvrp sides of the 
principal triangle, and the angle included between those 
sides, has been found by tho theodolite ; therefore the mea- 
sured length of this line, op bein.^ compared with the com- 
puted length, will afford an additional test of the accuracy 
of the work. 

In measuring these secondary lines within each prindpal 
triangle, pickets must, as before, be left in the gfbui\d in the 
direction of the line„ at or near places, as at r, where hedges, 
walls, &o, cross the tine ; end from one of these packets, r, 
to another, as /, lines ai*e afterwards to be moMured (these 
being as much as possible in or near the dirpctio,u of other 
boundaries), till at length tho whole interior of oeeh prin- 
cipal triangle will have been divided into several secondary 
triangles, all the sides of which have been mon^nred. These 
sides, by means of the offsets which have been measured 
from them, determine the figures of all the natural and arti- 
ficial boundaries within the tract of ground. 

The situations of the buildings are also determined by 


offsets from the station-lines nearest to them: the ground- 
plans of tho more considerable edifices, as churches and 
mansions, are measured, and the dircctmns of Ihoir fronts 
with respect to the meridian are ascertained by a compass 
or otherwise. 

When rivers or roads have many abrupt and deep bends, 
the determination of their forms by means of offsets from 
the station-Unca may become impracticable; and then a 
separate survey of such details must bo made by means of 
the cotppass. the circumferentor, or the theodolite. [Theo- 
dolite;.] The same means must be employed for the survey 
of a sea-coast, when the operation is to* be performed on 
laud ; and it may often be advantageous to determine in 
like manner the forms of the hedges, walls, &c. in the in- 
terior of the tract which is to be surveyed. Ground covered 
with wood most be surveyed by going quite round it ; polos 
being set up at rcmarkablo bends on tho contour, the dis- 
tances between them are measured with the chain, and the 
bearings of the several lines from the meridian are observed 
wlih the theodolite. 

In order to explain the process of surveying with the 
theodolite by the method which is commonly called that of 
the * Wk-anglc,* and which is now almost constantly 
ad^ted, let it be required to determine the outline 
HKCLBA, which may represent the contour of a wood, or 
of which part may coincide with the course of a road or 
river.* The instrument may be set up at H, which may be 
supposed to be the first station ; and let the lino m at each 
of the stations H, K, O, S;c. represent the position of the 
needle or of the magnetic meridian at the station : also let 
the instrument bo adjusted so that the zero point of the 
horizontal limb may be under tbo point n (the north point 
of the needle), or the zero of the degrees in the compass-box 
may be in coincidence wi)h n ; and let K be the second 
station. Turn the upper horizontal plate with (he tele- 
scope till the object-glass of the latter is directed to K, and 
make the intersection of the wires appear to coincide with 
the object at that station : then the index of the vernier 
will be at some graduation on the lower horizontal plate, as 
at a:^, and the angle nHK is that which is observed : sup- 
txvse it to be 5^®, reckoning from the north towards the east, 
which angle is usually represented by N. 64® B. [N. B. 
Previously to directing the object-glass to K. it migbt have 
been directed to any other visible objects, as F or D, whose 
positions it might he required to deterraino by means of 
their bearings from the meridian Upe.] 

Xa^i the theodolite be now removed to K, a staff being 
planted in the ground at l\ : turn the whole instrument 
round’ op its vertical axis (the index of the vernier remain- 
ing at the graduation N. 64® £) till tho object-glass of the 
telescope is directed to II, and tho intersection of the wires 
appears to coincide with the staff there. Then, if the for- 
mer angle were correctly taken, and no movement of tho 
horizontal plates on one another have taken place, the south 
point « of the pecdle will lie oyer the zero of the gradua- 
tions on the lower plate, or will coincide with the zero of 
the degrees iu tho compass-box; and this circumstance will 
be a proof of tho aocuracy of tho work, all the meridian 
linos ns, ns, being supposed to be parallel to otic; another. 

Now turn the upper horizontal plate with the telescope, 
till the object-gloss of the latter is directed to C, and tho 
intersection of the wires appears to coincide with the object 
there: the telescope in moving from iho position Kil to 
the position KG having passed over and beyond and the 
index of the verpier being supposed to be ut y, the number 
of the graduation, these being read from tt in the direction 
sny, will be greater ibap ISO : let it be 266 (or lS0°-f 76®); 
in that case the observed angle is N. 76® and it ex- 
presses the bearing of the line KC from tbo meridian nK.^, 
or from the meridian nllr. If the tele^pe in moving 
from KH should bo directed to an object at B, then, the 
index of the vernier being supposed to bo gt the number 
of tlie graduation will bo loss than 18Q: let it be 110 (or 
ISO® -70®); in that case the* observed angle is N. 70® W., 
and it express the bearing of the Ipie KB from the meri- 
dian «K^ or Tills. 

Let the theodolite bo removed to G. a staff being left at 
K. and turn the whole instrument, (he index of the vernier 
remaining at N. 76® E.. till the object-glass of the telescope 
is directed to K, apd the intersection of the wiics appears lo 
coincide with the staff there ; then (he point n of the needle 
should lie over the zero of the graduations. Now turn the 
upper horizontal plate till the object-glass of the telescope 
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is directed to L. and the intersection of the wires appears to 
coincide with ilie object there: then the telescope, in turn- 
ing from the position CK to CL, passing over and beyond 
the number of ibc graduation coincident with the index of 
the vermor will (ivcUoning from zero at w) be less than 
1^0; let it be 133'": in that case the observed angle is 
N. 13.'f’ E., or S. 47° £., and it expresses the bearing of tliu 
line CL from the meridian nCV or nH«. If the telescope 
should liuL pass beyond St and should be in the position CP. 
for example, the nunilicr of the graduation, reckoned fiom 
91 , will be greater than ISO; let it be 206. or 180°+ 26°: in 
that ease the observed angle is S. 2G° W., or N. 2u6° £., or 
N. 151° W., and it expresses tlio bearing of the line CP 
from //Ci’ or nll^. In this manner the process of tho survey 

continued to the end of the road, or till, having passed 
completely round the wuodi tho instrument returns to H. 
from whence it sot out. 

As. from local attractions or other causes, the polarity of 
the needle may not be constant, it is scarcely to he expected 
tliat the needle should, when the telescope is directed back 
to a preceding station, be exactly coincident with tho north 
and south line in the compass-box; yet a near approach to 
such coincidence will serve to detect tho cxislencc con- 
siderable errors in the observed angles; and a complete 
verification of the whole series of operations will be obtained, 
should the observed bearing of II from the meridian line 
n\s at the last station A, that is, the angle nAH, be found 
to agree with the observed bearing of A from the meridian 
lino 7ill9 at tho flrst station H. When this agreement 
takes place the work is said to close accurately. 

The survey of a road or an enclosure, by following the 
course of the former, or the contour of the latter, may be 
performed by simply observing with a surveying-compass 
or a circumferentor the bearings of the several station-lines 
from the magnetic meridian, and measuring their lengths; 
and one of these instruments is generally employed when 
great accuracy is not required. 

The plane table, which is also occasionally employeil for 
surveying ground, is a square board fitted upon a tripod- 
stand and furnished with a compass, and with an ulidade^ or 
ruler carrying * sights* at the extremities. Drawing-paper 
is made fast to the board or table, and the instrument being 
set up at any part of the ground which may be thought cuii- 
vonient, a point is marked on the paper to represent the 
place. The alidade is next turned about that point, so that 
the line of tho sights may be directed to any remarkable 
objects whose situations are to be determined, and lines are 
drawn by the edge of the ruler in its several positions ; then 
the distance from the instrument to some one of those 
objects being measured, and laid down on its line of direc- 
tion by a convenient scale, the place of that object on the 
paper is obtained. The table is then removed to that object, 
and fixed by the needle in the compass-box, so that its 
edges may l>o parallel to their former positions; that is, till 
the alldado placed on the line joining the places of the two 
objects on the paper is in a direction tending to the former 
place of tho instrumijnt. lu this position, the alidade being 
turned about the point which represents the actual place of 
the instrument on the ground, lines are drawn as before 
along the edge of tlie ruler, towards tho several objects 
which had been observed at the preceding station : tho in- 
tersections of those lines with tho others will determine the 
places of the objects on the paper. 

The length of every line which is to he measured must 
be obtained in u direction parallel to the horizon between 
its exlrcmiiies; and the determination of this length is 
generally a work of considerable difficulty on account of the 
inequaliiies of the ground. 

Where great precision is required, it would be proper that 
the direction of the line to be measured should be indicated 
by pickets previously planted at intervals along it; a cord 
may be stretched tight between tho two flrst pickets, and 
the measurement may be perfuzined by means of a graduated 
deal-rod 15 or 20 foct in length, which should be applied 
successively to ibe cord, tlie place of each extremity of tho 
rod being marked by a pin pressed into the cord. But when 
the ground is nearly level, a measuring-chain [Chain] is 
laid upon the ground iuclf in the direction of the line to be 
measured, the leading man pressing into the ground, at tho 
end of each chain's length, an iron-pin, which being taken 
up by the pejrsoa who follows, the number of pins so taken 
up serves to show the number of chains in the length of the 
line measured. In ascending or descending any gentle 


deration of the ground, the chain should bo bold up at the 
lower end till it is in a horizontal position, as nearly as the 
chain-holder can estimate it; and a plummet being sus- 
pended from that extremity so as to touch the ground verti- 
cally under it, the measurement thus obtained is in general 
sufficiently near the required horizontal length of the line. 
When the slope of the ground is too great to admit of this 
simple method being put jn practice, the chain must be 
stretched on the ground, and then the angle at which it is 
inclined to the horizon being found by some instrument (a 
small spirit-level furnished with a graduated arc), tho hori- 
zontal value of the chaiirs length must be coixqmlcil. And 
it^ at the same time, the vertical height of one end of the 
chain above the other bo also comjiulcd, there will ho 
afforded sufficient data for determining on paper the form 
of a vertical section of the ground in the direction of the 
measured lino. 

Where the rise or fall of the ground is considerable, tho 
operation will be most convciiienlly and accurately per- 
formed by the use of a theodolite ; for this purpose pickets 
should bo set up in the ground, in the direction of iho line 
to be measured, at every place where a change occuis in tlie 
inclination of the ground to the horizon, and marks made 
on them at heights above the ground equal to that of tho 
telescope belonging to tho theodolite; then, while the chain- 
men arc employed in measuring tho length of the line on 
the ground, tho surveyor takes the angular elevations or 
depressions of the marks on the pickets, with respect to the 
horizon. From Iho data thus obtained the horizontal dis- 
tances between points of ground, and the positions of the 
points above or below any assumed horizontal plane, can be 
computed. In order to save the trouble of making trigono- 
metrical computations, the vertical arch uf the theodolite 
usually carries two scries of graduations, from which, by 
inspection, when tlic telescope is directed to an object, the 
portion of the measured line which should be subtracted 
from it in order to reduce it to the cori'esponding horizontal 
length may be found; and also the portion uf tliat horizon- 
tal length to which the vertical height or depression is 
equal. 

This method may be conveniently put in practice uhon it 
is required to exhibit sections of the ground, for the purpose 
of guiding the civil engineer in the choice of aline for a roa<l 
or canal; the great accuracy with which the section might 
be determined by a spirit-level not being requisite. It is 
now the pruclice to represent on a plan of the ground a 
vertical section in the direction of a proposed line of road, 
for the put pose uf showing the depths to whicdi the excava- 
tions are to be carried, and the heights to which the em- 
bankments are to be raised; a strong line, as a', //, d\ 
representing the surface of the proposed road : on one side 
of this line, us at c/", are shown tho proflles of the 
requisite excavation ; and on the other side, as at are 
shown the profiles of the embunUments : both the height'^ 
and depths being determined with relation to the surface of 
the road. This method was first proposed by Mr. Macneil. 

Tho principal and secondary station-lines constitute a tri- 
angulation on the plan of the ground ; and when the lengths 
of these lines have been siscerlaincd hy admeasurement, the 
superfices of the whole track may be found by the rules of 
mensuration. The area of each triangle should he calcu- 
lated separately from the measured lengths of the lines, 
and the several results added together, if all the triangles 
lie within the given boundaries of the tract: should any of 
them lie on the exterior of the boundary, the areas mu.st of 
course be subtracted. But as the boundaries of the several 
fields, &c. seldom coincide exactly with the station- lines, 
offsets must have been measured from every such lino to 
each remarkable bend in the nearest boundary ; and be- 
tween tho slalion-line, the boundary, and every two offsets 
from the former, there exists a small trapezoid, whoso area 
must be computed separately, and either subtracted from * 
or added to the areas of tlm triangles formed by the measurecl 
station -lines, acconling as it lies within or on the exterior 
of these triangles. 

The accurate method just described is not always put in 
practice by surveyors. When the boundaries of a field or 
tract of ground have numerous small bends, a straight line 
is sometimes dmwn through portions of tho boundary in 
such a manner that the small areas on the exterior of tho 
line shall be equal to those Which fall in the interior, this 
equality being estimated by the eye : (he complex figure o* 
the contour lino is thus reduced to one more simple ; and 
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tho nrea of tho field or tract is then coinpuled. For Ibis 
purpose either the plan is divided into two or more triangles, 
or by a geometrical construction the whole irregular figure 
is reduced to one triangle of equal magnitude, and in cither 
case the lengths of the sides are measured by the scale of 
the plan. 

When a road, river, or any boundary-line is surveyed 
with the theodolite and chain, the successive operations are 
registered in a book according to a particular form, by which 
a person without any knowledge of the ground may be en- 
abled with fiicility to lay tho work down on naper. This is 
called the * Field-Book,’ and the manner of entering in it 
the series of operations will be best explained by means of 
an example. Let G, Q, R, D, be the principal bends in the 
direction of a road, and the stations at which, in succession, 
the theodolite is placed for tho purpose of observing the 
hearings of the several lines G Q, Q H, and R D, from 
the magnetic meridian passing through the first sta- 
tion G. 

At G let the bearing of the object, or mark set up at Q, 
be observed ; let the line G Q be measured with the chain, 
and let offsets be measured perpendicularly to that line up 
to any remarkable points near it. At Q let the bearing of a 
slatV at R be observed ; also let the length of Q II, and of 
.several offsets from it at remarkable points towards the 
light and left hand along that part of the road, be mea- 
sured. Again at R let the bearing of the stuff at D be ob- 
!«crveil ; let also the length of R D. and of various offsets 
along that line, be measured: and let it be supposed that 
the like process is continued as far as may be reejuired. 

Each page of the field-book is then divided, as below, into 
three columns by two parallel lines drawn down the page: 
and beginning at the bottom of the column, the several 
bearings of objects, the lengths of the station-lines, and the 
several offncts from those lines am inserted, in order, ascend- 
ing towards the top of the page, the offsets being placed on 
the right or left hand of the middle column, conformably to 
their positions with respect to the station-line to which they 
belong. And it is on this account that the several entries 
are made in succe.-.sioti from the bottom upwards. The 
distances in the middle column between the stations G and 
Q arc reckoned from G ; those between Q and R are reck- 
oned from Q, and so on, each number in that column ex- 
pressing the distance np to the place in the station-line 
where tlio offset whoso length is given immediately on the 
right or left hand of the number was taken. When it is 
required to dolermine by observed bearings the position of 
any object, as X, at a distance from the road, those bear- 
ing.s are also inserted in the field-book at the stations, as Q 
and U, where they were observed, and immediately under 
the bearing of the next forward station. The mark 0 is 
usually put to signify the word * station.’ 

Form of the Field-Book. 
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The term * plotting’ is applied to the process of laying 
down on paper the plan of the ground which has been sur- 
veyed. If the .'survey has been jierformcd by the chain only, 
the several station-lines constitute the sides of triangles ex- 
tending over llie whole of tho ground ; the lengths of those 
sides are hy udmeasu remen t, and in places 

where they do not coincide with the roads, hedges, &c., 
offsets are measured from the sides to the principal bbnds 
in those boundaries. , In oitler to * plot* the survey in this 
case, a proper scale of graduations, usually representing 
‘ chains^ and ‘ links,* is chosen, and the length of one of the 
station-lines taken from the scale being laid down on the 
paper as a base, ftom the two extreniiiics of it as centres, 
with distances (taken from the scale) equal to the measured 
lengtiis of the two sides, which with the base form (he 
first triangle, arcs are described to intersect one another; 
this intersection being joined to the extremities of the ba^e 
by lines, the first triangle is constructed Each side of this 
triangle is then used as a base on which anutlier triangle is 
constructed with lines taken from the scale equal to the 
measured lengths of the sides, and so on. AAor the tri- 
angulation is thus formed; the offsets aro laid down from 
them! This part of tho process is accomplished by .setting 
out with compasses upon each station line, from one of its 
extremities, the several (li^tunccs (taken from the scale) of 
the points at which the offaets were measured, drawing 
line.s perpendicularly to the station-line at these points, and 
on them placing, from the scale, the measured lengths of the 
offsets : lines joining the extreraUios of these offset, lines, 
either drawn by hand or with a ruler, will represent the 
lines of roads, the boundaries of fields, and the yke. In 
order to fiicilituto the operation of laying down the offsets 
from the station-lines, the survexor is usually provided with 
ivory scales graduated to i‘epresent chains and links on the 
edges ; by laying an edge of such scale along tlie station- 
line, with the zero of the graduations atone end, the several 
distances of the offset-lines from that extremity can be 
marked on the line in succession : the .scale may then be 
applied to each offset-line, and the measured extent marked 
by means of the graduations. 

But plotting scales are frequently made with graduations 
along the edges, and with a short scale, also graduated on 
an edge, which is disposed at right angles fo the length of 
the principal scale, and is capable of being moved to any 
part of that scale by having one of its extremities cut so as 
to slide in a groove formed in the direction of the length of 
the scale. The perpendicular scale is moved along (he 
principal scale to the graduation which denotes the phice 
of the offset, and the length of the hitter is then marked by 
the graduations on tln^ perpendicular scale. Since (he 
ofi^els frequently occur on both sides of the station-line, tho 
zero of the giaduations on the perpendicular scale may be 
at some distance from tho edge of the principal scale, 
which is then placed, not in coincidence with the station 
line, but parallel to it at such a distance that the zero may 
always bo in that line. By this contrivance, which was 
first proposed by Major Robe, tho offsets from the lino may 
be marked, whether they be above or below it, without dis- 
placing the principal scale. To find a convenient scale for 
plotting a survey, the length and breadth of the whole may 
be computed apprCximatively in order to ascertain the 
number of chains in such length or breadth, and then the 
dimensions of the paper in inches being known, the number 
of chains in each inch may be formed by proportion. Plans 
of estates are usually xnaefe firom scales or 2, 3, or 4 chains 
in an inch, and the linear dimensions, on apian made from 
a scale of 3 chains iit an inch, are equal to ^ of the octual 
dimensions on the ground. 

In important surveys, wb^ the process consists in mea- 
suring a baseline and observing with a theodolite the threo 
angles of Over^ triangle, the base is laid down on the paper 
from some scale as before ; and at each Of itk extremities 
all the angles contained between the ^sedine and visual 
rays from different objects to that extremUy are set out by 
means of a protractor. The intersections of the several 
lines from tho opposite extremities of the base determine 
the positions of tho objects, and form with tho base tho 
first triangles. Tho sides of these triangles become (hen 
the buses of other triangles, and the angles observed at tho 
extremities of ilmir sides must be sot out by tlie protractor. 
If any of these lines have been measured by the chain on 
the ground, the construclion of tho triangles by means of 
the angles may be verified by measuring the lengths of 
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lines on the scale by which the base line was laid 
down. Offsets n»ay also be laid down as already described. 


But the practice i 


I SURVIVORSHIP. A question of life contingencies is 
said to be one of survivorship when a bcneHt depends upon 


ly surveys is to observe by the Ibe ordep.of the deaths of individuals in such manner that 


‘back angle/ us before described, the bearings which the 
different station-lines make with the meridian-Jiiic passing 


it shall be necessary to calculate the chance of one individual 
dying before another in every year of life. This distinctive 


through one of the stations, ond to measure with the chain name depends therefore cniirely upon the mathematical 
the Iciigili of each station-line. These bearings and character of the problem, and of two questions, which both 
lengths, together with the offset-s. aie registered ip the seem to depend on survivorship in the common sense of the 
ficld-huok, and they are generally transferred to the paper word, one may really do so, in the technical sense, and not 
in the following manner : — the other. Thus, the question of ffnding the premium of an 

A lino, as N S, is drawn in any convenient pari of the assurance on the death of A, provided B die first, is one of 
jiapcr, generally in a direction parallel to the right and left survivorship ; but that of finding the value of an annuity on 
.sides, to represent the magnetic meridian ; and any point the life of A, to begin at the deith of B, is not. 

/ is chos^i in it, at which the centre of the protractor is chance of survworehip is that of one individual, now 

placed. Then the bearings, or angles made with the mag- of a given age, surviving another, also now of a given age, 
netic meridian by the different slation-lines, II K, K C. The following table exhibits the chance of the older iTfe 


bered in order to indicate the particular station at which 
each angle was observed. Then if the assumed point Z oi 
iho meridian lino should be the place of the first station, 
the first lino so drawn is in the direction of the first station- 
lino; but if the assumed point is not the first station, the 
place of this first station must bo chosen on the paper, as a 
H ; and a line drawn through it parallel to Z 1 will be the 
direelion of the first station-line. Its extremity K, found 
by setting out its length from the plotting scale, will be tlte 
jiluce of the second station. Through K a line is to be 
drawn parallel to Z 2, and this will be the direction of the 
second station-line, whose length K C must then bo set out 
as before. This process is to be continued till all the station 
lines have been laid down ; when, if the survey has been 
carried quite round the boundaries of a tract of ground, the 
second extremity of the last station-line will, provided the 
operations have been accurately performed, coincide with 
II. the place of the first .station. From these lines the 
offsets must be set out as before described. 

In order to set out the allotments of land in countries 
which, likb some parts of North America, are covered with 
wood, the surveyor determines on the ground the position 
of a boundary-line comprehending an area of a square form, 
i*ach side of which is six or ei^ht miles in length. One of 
llicse .spaces, which constitutes a township, is usually 
divided into squares of one mile on each side ; and again, 
ihoAC are divided into squares of half or a quarter of a mile 
on each side. 

The boundary-lino of the township is determined by 
measuring with a chain a hase-liqo six or eight miles in 
length, generally along one side of a square already marked 
out for some previous township ; and at each extremity of 
thus lino carrying out one of equal length perpendicularly 
to the base. A line joining the farthest e.xtremities of the 
last lines completes the square. In order to mark out the 
two sides whieh are perpendicular to the measured base, a 
circumferentor, or a large surveying-compass, furnished 
with plain ‘sights,* and mounted on a stand, is used. ,The 
hearing of the intended line from the magnetic meridian 
being ascertained from the position of the base, and the 
instrument being set up at one extremity of that line, the 
line of the siglits is turned so as to make with the needle 
of the compass an angle equal to that bearing ; then the 
surveyor, looking in the direction of the sights, obaerve.s 
some remarkable tree, and causes the distance from his 
station to that tree to bo ipcssured, small trees, if such 
there be between himself and the object, being cut down. 
Notches are cut in the tree in order that it may be dis- 
tinguished from the others, , and the instrument is removed 
to the opposite side of the tree. The line of the sights is 
then turned so us to make the given angle with the needle, 
and the distance of the alalion to th6 next remarkable tree 
in the line is measured as before. This process is continued 
to the extremity of the line which h to be set out, and 
strong stakes are planted at the end of each mile, half mile, 
and quarter mile on the line. From these stakes tlie lines 
of division and subdivision are carried out in a similar 
manner. i 


aged Gd and 25, the elder shall die first. 
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SURVIVORSHIP. [Joint Tsnancv.I 
BUS. [Mabocco.1 
SUS. [Susa.] 

SUSA (ZoBra), the cepiUl of the country called Susianu 
and Susis by the Greek geographers. It might almost be 


dicularly to the front, as far as may be requisite in order to to the ctfast of the Persian Gulf. The' lengtli of the sea- 
comprehend betw een them the in tended area. coast from the boundary of the sea-coast of Persis to the mouth 
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of tho Tigris was about three thousand stadia. The Choaspcs 
llowed through Susiana, fiom the mountains of4he Uxii, 
and it entered the Persian Gulf within the limits of tho sea- 
coast of Susiana. Between Susiana and Persis there was 
a narrow mountain tract, the passes of which were diificult. 
and were infested by rubbers, who even exacted payment of 
the Persian kings when they passed through the defiles. 
According to Nearchus the whole coast of Susiana was 
marshy, and extended westward us far as the mouth of the 
Euphrates. Besides the Choaspcs, there were the rivers 
Coprutes and the Pasitigris, which (lowed from the moun- 
tains of the Uxii. The Enlaous is ritso enumerated among 
the rivers of Susiana. Such is the substance of Slrabo’a 
description of Susiana, which is far from being clear. 

The modern Khuzistan, which perhaps comprehends 
pretty nearly the ant lent Susiana. lies between 30“ and 32° 
N. lut.. and between 48“ and 50° K. long., but it is not in- 
tended to say that these parallels and meridians accurately 
define tho limits of tho country. From about 31“ 30' N. lat. 
to 30° the count 17 is ilal; northof 3l“30'it begiiistobe hilly, 
and north of 32° the country may bo called mountainous. 
The first great stream, beginning from the west, is the 
Kerkliah finore usually, but perhaps less correctly, written 
Korah), which enters the united streams of the Tigris and 
Kiiphratos a little below Kornah. and is identified with the 
(yhoaspos. To the cast of this river, near 32° N. lat.. is 
tho modorii Sus. The next stream, to the east, is the 
Kuran, or Karoon, as it is sometimes written, which joins the 
Sliat-ai-Arab by the Uafar cut. Thi.s river is formed by two 
great brancho.s, of which the Dizful, tho uniicnt Coprutes, is 
the western, and the Kuran. which flows by Shuster, is the 
eastern branch. The Dizful and Kuran unite about twenty 
miles below Sluislcr and form the stream anticntly called 
the J^asiLgris. Tho river of Shuster is by some writers 
idonlified with the Eulmus, but others consider the Eulseus 
to be the sumo as the Clioaspes. East of the Kuraii is the 
Jerahi, which likewise flows from the high land, and either 
enters tho Gulf of Persia or is united by a channel with the 
river of Shuster after its junction with the Dizful river. Tho 
.ferahi is suppo.scd, hut without any good reason, to be the 
Ueflypnus of Pliny. 

Ill proceeding from Dizful to Sus. and at the dis- 
tance of 10 miles fioin Dizful, the great mound of Sus is 
seen. ‘It forms the north-western extremity of a large 
irregular platform of mounds, which appear to havo consti- 
tuted tho fort of the city, .while the great tumulus repre- 
sents the site of the inner citadel: by a rough calculalion 
with the sextant I found the height of tho lower platform 
to ho l;LUv€.‘eii 80 and 90 feet, and that of the great mound 
to he 165 feet: the platform, which is square, 1 estimated (0 
measure two miles and a half. The mound which I paced 
measured 1100 yards round the base and 850 round the 
summit. The slope is very steep ; so steep indeed as only 
to admit of ascent by two patiiways.’ (Major Rawlinson.) 
Major Rawlinson saw on the mound a slab with a cunei- 
form inscription of thirty- three lines, three Babylonian 
sepulchral urns imbedded in the soil, and in anotlu?r place 
there was exposed to view, a few feet below the surface, a 
tioomig of brickwork; ‘the summit of the mound was 
thickly strewn with broken pottery, glazed tiles, and kiln- 
dried bricks. Beyond the elevated platform extend the 
ruins of the city, probably six or soven miles in circum- 
ference: thc7 present the same appearance of irregular 
rnoumls, covered with bricks and broken pottery, and here 
and there the fragment of a shaft is seen projecting ihrough 
the soil.’ (Major Rawlinson.) There is abundance of fine 
grass about the ruins of Sus and the neighbouring country ; 
and the climate in the middle of March was cool and plea- 
sant. From the summit of tho great mound Dizful is dis- 
tinctly visible, bearing north 38® east. The Kerkliah river 
is one mile and a half west of the great mound of Sus. A 
stream called the Abi-shapur rises about 10 miles north 
of Sus, and (lows in a deep narrow channel past the so- 
called tomb of Daniel, and past the western face of 
the great mound ; it is said to join the Kuran in the 
neighbourhood of Weis, a considerable distance below tho 
junction of the Dizful river and the river of Shuster. 
Major Rawlinson could discover no traces of buildings in 
tho interval between the Abi shapur and the Kerkhah. Tho 
Abi-shapur is navigpble from Sus to its junction with the 
Kuran, and as its bed is deep and narrow, and nearly on a 
level with the surface of the plain, it is peculiarly suited for 
some kinds of navigation. Thus it appears tnat Sus is 


really on the cast side, not of the Kerkhah (Choaspcs), but 
of a navigable river which (lows into tho nnlieiit Pasitigris, 
and this pircumstanco may probably explain some of the 
confusion that appears in antient writers between tho 
Eulaeus and Choaai.es. The water of the Abi-shapur is 
said to be heavy and unwholesome, while that of the 
Kerkhah is said to bo little inferior to that of tho Kuran. 
It thus appears that Sus is the site of an antient city, 
which it is now generally agreed is tho Susa of tho Greea 
writers, once a residence of the kings of Persia. Tlic 
principal arguments in favour of Sus being the site of 
Susa, are collected in a paper in the ‘London Geographical 
Journal.' vol. iii., ‘ On the site of Susa,' by G. Long. 

Shuster, wliich has by some geographers been considered 
to be the site of Susa, is a comparatively modern city, which 
was founded by Ardeshir Babegan, or his son Shapur, on 
the left bank of the Kuran. Shuster is nearly due east of 
Sus. and the distance is about 55 miles from tho road, 
lliere are two great bands or dykes at Shuster, constiucted 
for the purpose of furnishing a head or supply of water to 
the city and the lower country. There are no ruins at 
Shuster which can be referred to a time prior to the Sas- 
saiiian dynasty. There is no direct evidence in favour of 
Shuster being on the site of Susa, which is not equally ap- 
plicable to Sus. and the direct evidence supplied by the 
antient writers in favour of Sus. and by the exi.*«(ing ruins, 
is conclusive in favour of that city, and against Shuster. 

There is however a place on the right bank of the Kuran, 
about 32° N. lat., 50® E. long., which Major Rawlinson calls 
Susan, which he considers to be tho Shushan of Scripture. 
Ho admits that the Susa#*^ the Greeks was at Sus, near the 
Kerkhah or Chuaspes. Thus he makes two cities of the 
name of Susan or Susa. Major Raa iinson did not vj.Mt 
Susan, and his account of the great ruins there is derived 
from hearsay. If bis account of the great ruins at Su.^un 
should be confirmed, there can be no doubt of its having 
been the site of a largo city, and the name Susan is a pre- 
sumption in favour of its being either the Susan of the 
Scriptures or tho Susa of the Greek writers, or both. But 
if the existence of Sus were unknown, tho arguments m 
favour of Susan representing the Susa of Herodotus or of 
Strabo would fail, and we should not know where to look 
for Susa. ' Susa however is now established at Sus, and 
the only question is, whether this is not the Shushan of tho 
Scriptures, or if Shustan is another place. Major Rawlinson 
lays much stress on tho identification of the river of Shuster 
with the Eulaeus, which is apparently the IJlai of tho 
prophet Daniel ; and he derives an argument from the fact 
that Sus is one mile and a half frum the Kcrkhtili, ‘but at 
Susan tho river does actually lave the base of the great 
ruin,’ though, as ho was not at Susan, it does not appear 
how ho knows this fact. He also considers tho expression 
of Scripture, * Shushun tho palace,’ as appearing indicative 
of a distinction from sumo other city of the same name. He 
further derives an argument frum Pliny and Ptolemy; but 
the whole of his di.se ussiou of this mutter is very unsatis- 
factory. The only evidence worth noticing is the fact of a 
large city on the Kuran (if that is really the case) called 
Susan, (if that fact also is certain). It docs not however 
appear but that this Susan may be a modern city like 
Shuster. Against this evidence w'o place tho admitted fact 
of Sus being the Susa of tho Greeks and a residence of tho 
Persian kings, and tlio improbability that there should bo 
tw’o cities of the same name which were royal residences at 
the same time; and further, that the Susan of tho Kuran is 
not mentioned by that name, at least by the historians 
of Alexander. Tho ascertained fact of the Abi-shapur, on 
which the mound of Sus stands, being a navigable river 
and joining the Kuran below its juiv'tion with the Dizful 
river, goes’ a long way towards explaining tho confusion 
between the Eulaeus and Choaspes, w hich are considered to 
be the same rivers by most antient writers. Tho Kulmus 
may be the Abi-Shapur; and the name Eulmus may have 
sometimes been given to the Kuran below the junction of 
tho Abi-Shapur. Though much has been done to clear up 
the geography of Susiana, this matter of the EuIidus and 
Choaspes still requires further consideration ; and the ad- 
mission of this new Susan into our geographical system 
must bo suspended for the present 

{London Geographical Journal, vol. ix.. Major Rawlin- 
son’s Notes on a March from Zohdb to Khuzistan, &c.) 

SUSA, a province of tho Sardinian territories, on the 
Italian side of the Alps, which separate it from Savoy on the 
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noitli. and from Vruncc on tlio wosl: it is boumlcil on Uio 
south hy Ihc pvuvinco of Piiicrolo, and on the east by that of 
Turin. A sreat prut of tlio province of Susa lies on the 
slope of the great .Alpine ridge, which here furms'the groups 
of Mont Cenii. and Mont Genfivre, the highest suinmits of 
which are more than 11,000 feet above the sea. The Dora 
Uipiiaria, wliicli crosses the province in its length from cast 
to west, rises on Mont Genevre above the village of Cesan- 
iiii, descends by Oulx and Estilles into the fine valley of 
Susa, passes by .the town of Susa, and at Avigliana enters 
the plain of Turin, and joins the Po north of Turin, after a 
course of between sixty and seventy miles. The valley of 
Susa is fertile, and produces corn, wine, llax, liemp, and 
luulborrios. The highlands produce abundance of chest- 
imls, and afford good summer pasture. The ^reat road 
from Turin to Savoy and France over Mont Gems ascends 
the valley of Susa as far as the town of Susa, and then 
turning off to the northward, chmbs the side of the moun- 
tain till it reaches the elevated plain with the small lake of 
Mont Cenis, famous for its trout, where is the boundary 
helweeu Piedmont and Savgy. Lower down to the east- 
Avard, in a deep valley or ravine through which the old road 
formerly passed, is the village of La Novalcsa, with an an- 
tient and once wealthy monastery, which is often mentioned 
in the history of the middle ages. In lliis monastery was 
found a chronicle, Avrillcn by the monks, Avhich gave an 
account of the early marquises of Susa, and of other baro- 
nial families of those obscure times: it is known by the 
name of the Chronicle of La Novalesa. From the town of 
Susa, following the ascent of the valley to the westward, is 
the village of Chioinonte or Chaqpmnt, known for its wines, 
which are equal, if not supcrioi^ to those of Burgundy. 
Higher up is the village of FiXillos, with its old fortress 
built on a rock above the Dora ; and still higher is the vil- 
lage of Oulx, from which a carriage-road leads over Mont 
Cundvre to Brian 9 on in Dauphin6. From Cesanna a moun- 
tain-road loads from the valley of iho Dora to that of the 
Clusone, in the province of Pinerolo. Descending the Dora 
below Susa is the village of Bussolino, on the high road to 
Turin, in the neighbourhood of which is a quarry of green 
marble, commonly called Verde di Susa, and which re- 
sembles the verdo antico of the antients ; and lower down is 
the town of Avigliana, with .3000 inhabitants,, in a very 
fruitful country, with two small lakes well stocked with fish ; 
and farther down is the town and royal residence of Rivoli, 
which belongs to the provinco of Turin. Above Aviqliana, 
uAd near the town of St. Anibrogio, is tho small village of 
Chiuba,in a defile, mentioned in history as a strong position 
of tho Longobards in their wars with tho Franks, which 
Chailcmagne was obliged to turn, not being able to force it. 
The buildings of the Benedictine abbey of S. Michele della 
Ghiusu, once the richost in Piedmont, but long since sup- 
pressed, are on a mountain in the noighbuuihuud. The po- 
pulation of the province of Susa is reckoned at C8,600, 
distributed among sixty communes. « 

(Serristori. StatMca d' Italia ; Venmdi, Quadro delP alia 
Italia ; Calundario Sardo.) 

SUSA, tho autient Segusium or Segusio, the head town of 
tho provinco of Susa, is a bishop’s see, ond has about 3000 
inhabitants. In the cathedral is a monument of Adelaide, 
niarcliioness of Susa, from whom the house of Savoy is do- 
sceiided. North of the town is tho triumphal arch gf white 
marble raised in honour of Augustus, which is still in pretty 
good preservation. The frieze is adorned with a basso- 
rilioyo representing a sacrifice. The arch is single, and the 
opening is 40 feet high and 26 feet wide. It stands across 
tho anlicnt Roman road to Gaul, which was opened by Au- 
gustus over Mont Gen£vre,and of which the tracer are still 
observable. It forms altogether a striking and characteristic 
entrance into Italy. The fortress of LaBvuucUa, cut in 
the rock by Charles Emmanuel III., king of Sardinia, com- 
manaod both the roads of Mont Cenis and Mont Gonfivre. 
It was considered impregnable, but it was destroyed by the 
French after their invasion of Piedmont in 1 796-. 

The (own of Susa is old and ill built, several of the streets 
are lined with Ioav arcades, and some - good bouses are seen 
here and there belonging to the proA'incial nobility. To a 
traveller coming from the north the appearance of Susa is 
striking, for he finds heft at once, after having just crossed 
the Alps, the vegetation, tho climate, tho orchiteoturc, and 
the manners and features of Italy. The town of Susa has a 
royal college, a tribunale di prefettura, or provincial judicial 
^ourt, and some manufactories of leather, gloves, and thread. 
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(Valdiy, Voyages en Italie; Nouveau Guide du Voya- 
geur enjjlalie.) 

SUS^IllON (SouffapiW), son of Philinus, wasa nalivo of 
the antient village ufTripodiscus, in the territory of Megaru. 
He lived about the time of Sulon (about 01. 50), and the 
Parian Marbles (^Kp, 39) call him the inventor of comedy, 
and seem also to indicate that he gained the prize of comedy 
then instituted, which consisted of a basket of figs and a 
jar of wine. But as regards Susarion’s invention of comedy 
the matter is not quite clear. Wo know indeed that the 
Megarians were very fond of fareical entertainraonis, but it 
is also certain that thtlr invention of real and written come- 
dies belongs to a later time ; and there is indeed, as Bentley 
(A Dissert, on the Kpist, of Phalaris, p. U4) has shown, 
no evidence that the four iambic verses of Susarion still 
extant formed part of a play. It is further probable that 
he performed his extempore farces upon a waggon, as Avas 
customary at tho country Dionysia in Attica. The placu 
where ho acted his farces was Icar-ius, a hamlet of Attira. 
whence some writers call him an Icarian. What is called 
his invention of comedy must therefore have consisted in 
introducing into Attica the Doric form of comedy, or he 
introduced some innovation into these farces,« and con- 
structed them on belter dramatic principles, which seems 
to bo implied in the statement that he employed a choius, 
which had not- been the case before. But AAliulover ue 
may think of his improvements, a considerable limo )K\sscd 
from the period in Avhich he acted at Icarius, until comedy 
experienced real improvement, and was cumpo.sed uii ailislic 
principles. 

(Bentley, /I Disserfu/. on the Episl, of Phalanst p. 144- 
152 ; Muller, Dor., iv. 7, } 2 ; Hist, of the Lit. of Ant. 
Greece^ chap, xxvii. } 3.) 

SUSIA'NA. [Susa.] 

SUSPENSION is a term used in law when a scignory 
rent or other profit out of land, by reason of the unity of 
possession of the seignory, rent, &c., and of the laud out of 
which they is-sue, are not in esse for a time, but may bo 
revived or awaked. It differs from extinguishment, 
which is when the rent, &c. is gone for e\er l»y rcas,oii of 
the estate in the land being coextensive with that in the 
rent, &c. (Co. Lilt., 313, a.) 

SUSPENSION. ECCLESIASTICAL, isamode of cen- 
sure or secondary punishment inllicted by iho church on 
persons guilty of those minor offences Avhich do not desorAc 
the severer penalties of deprivation or excoiniminicalion. 
‘Ill the laws of the church,* says Bishop Gibson, ‘wo read 
of lAvo sorts of suspension — one relating solely to the clergy, 
tho other extending also to the laity.' 

‘Tluit which relates solely to the clergy is suspension 
ab officio ct bcHcJlcio (i.e. the duties and income of hia oilice) 
jointly, or ab officio or hcneficio singly, and may be called a 
temporary degradation or deprivation, or both.' ‘ Tho other, 
which relates to the laity uUo, is suspcn&ion ah ingressu 
ecclesifc ii.e, from entering tho church), or from the hear- 
ing of divine service and receiving the holy sacrament, 
which 4nay thcrerore be called a temporary excommunica- 
tion,* He also observes that the two sorts of suspension 
agreo ill this, that both are inflicted fur crimes of an inferior 
nature ; that both* in practice at least, are temporary ; mid 
lastly, both, if unduly performed, are attended with further 
penalties.’ (See Gibs., Cod,^ tit. xlvi., cap. 3.) 

In the Roman Catholic Church \arious kinds of suspen- 
sion were intticled for a great variety of oirences. A fov 
maybe mentioned to illustrate the nature of this punish- 
ment. A bishop might he suspended from Avearing the 
sacred vestments of his order, or from exen-isiiig his ])Ower 
of collating, instituting, or presenting to livings, or from 
the exercise of bis jurisdiction, or from his oiTice and bene- 
fice, or even from entering the church. These various 
species of punishment were inllictod for such offences us 
delaying to consecrate a church after proiier application, not 
punishing conoubinary priests, or corrupt and irregular prac- 
tices in instituting Arsons to ecclesiastical prefer men (.s. 
The inferior orders of the clergy and other religious persons 
might be suspended fV-om their office or benefice, or from 
performing service, or from receiving the sacrament, or 
from entering the church. The offences so punished were 
delay or irregularity in the performance of their duties, not 
wearing a proper dress, violalinp; the rules of their order 
with respect to eating and drinknig, neglecting to receive 
the sacrament at Easter, or extortion. 

Suapension was either imposed by sentence after trial, in 
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^'hicli case it must have been preceded by admonition, or 
was ipso facto upon the porpolralion of certain crimes. 
(Gibs., Cod,, ubi supra,) 

Suspension has been retained as a mode of punishment 
in the English church. By the 33rd canon of 1603, a 
bishop ordaining a person who has not a proper title, and 
refusing to maintain him till he prefer him to some ecclesi- 
astical living, is to be suspended from giving orders during one 
year: by the 35th canon, a bishop admitting to sacred 
orders any one not properly quuliHcdis to bo suspended from 
making either deacons or priests during two years; and by 
the 3Gih canon, a bishop ordaining anyone who has not 
subscribed in the manner required by that canon is to bo 
suspended from giving orders during twelve months. 

It is also declared by the 68th canon that a minister re* 
fusing to christen or to bury shall, except under circum- 
stances particularly specified by the canon, be suspended by 
the bishop of his diocese from his ministry by the space of 
three months. 

Suspension ipso facto is also imposed by the 92nd canon 
upon all ecclesiastical oiiiccrs who vexatiously cito persons 
into different courts for the probate of wills. 

The above are the principal cases in which suspension 
still exists as a form of punishment in the church of Eng- 
land. With respect to the laity. Bishop Gibson observes, 
that ^ although this censure is now disused, ns being gene* 
rally thought no punishment by those that deserve it; yet 
that it is still a legal censure of the church of England, 
appears, not only from 'many ancient canons and constitu- 
tions in this kingdom, which aro still in force; but also 
from an express Act of Parliament, 5 Edw. VI., c. 4, J 1, 
^vlllch provides, that if any person quarrel, chide, or brawl 
in any church or churchyard, it shall bo lawful to the ordi- 
nary of the place to suspend every person so offending : that 
is to say, if he be a layman, ob ingressu ecclesiee, and if be 
be a clerk, from the mimstration of his oliice, for so long a 
time as the said ordinary shall by his discretion think meet 
and I'oiivcnicnt, according to the fault. (Gibs., Cod,, ub, sup,) 

There are only two other instances in which tho legisla- 
tuie of this country has resorted to suspension as a method 
of punishinont. By the 3G Edw. III., c. b, which however 
has been repealed by the 21 Jas. I., e. 28, stipendiary 
priests taking, without the bishop's dispensation, mure thuti 
the salaries spccifled by tho act, were suspended of their 
ollice. 

The other instance occurs in the act passed at (he time of 
the Revolution, prescribing the oaths to be taken to the new 
government by tho I W. and M., sess. l,c. 8, $ 7. Every 
crcLMiastical person neglecting or refusing to take the oath 
which declared it unlawful to take arms against tho king, 
and the new oaths of allegiance and supremacy, in the man- 
ner directed by the act before tho 1st of August next fol- 
lowing, was declared and adjudged to be suspended from the 
execution of his oflicc by the space of six months. This 
assumption of the power of ecclesiastical censure by the laity 
gave great offence to the high church party, (liallara. 
Const. Hist, vol. iii.) 

SUSPENSION-BRIDGE, a bridge in which tho weight 
of tho roadway, instead of resting upon arches of masonry, 
or on a rigid frame-work of wood or iron, is supported by 
the tension of ropes, chains, or rods. 

Though it is only within the last twenty or thirty years 
that suspension-bridges have been constructed to any con- 
siderable extent in ibis country, such structures arc by no 
means of recent origin. Probably the earliest suspension- 
bridges of which wo have any account are those of the Chi- 
nese; one of which, the iron chain-bridge of Junnan, or 
Yunnan, is supposed to have been erected about a.d. 65, in 
the reign of tho emperor Mingus. Ware, who mentions 
this bridge in his * Tracts on Vaults and Bridges,' and refers 
to Kircher's China lUustrata and Ogilby's China as his 
authorities, states that the ehord-line is of ihe length of 
twenty Chineso perches, or 200 cubits. Tho chain and 
rope-bridges of India are noticed under Bootan, vol. v., p. 
169, and tho rope-bridges of South America under Bridge, 
vol. V., p. 412. One of the mott remarkable of tho latter is 
tho bridge of Apurima, which stretches across the cleft of a 
mountain and a rapid river/ at Andaguailas, on the road 
between Lima and Cusco.* It is described in Frosier's 
* Voyage to the South Sea, and along the coasts of Chili and 
Peru’ (p. 184 of the English edition of I7t7, and p. 166 of 
the original French edition of 1716), as about 120 fathoms 
long and six feet wide. The ropes aro formed of bark, and 


the platform consists of cross pieces of wood interwoven 
with them. Similar bridges have been described by other 
writers, tho platform being in many cases attached imnic- 
dialcly to the sustaining ropes, and tbereforo assuming the 
same form, which is that of a catenarian curve. [Ca- 
tenary, vol. vi., p. 368.] In some cases additional slrengih 
is obtained by adding oilier ropes, suspended a few feet 
above the level of the platform ; vertical ropes being ex- 
tended between these and the platform, so us to bear part 
of Us weight. In many of tho situations in which rope- 
bridges are used, high rocky banks afford facilities for flxing 
the ends of the ropes; but where this is not the caso, they 
are suspended from an elevated framework of timber, or 
from trees growing on the banks. If the platform of a 
bridge constructed in this way be attached immediately to 
tho catenarian ropes or chains, it becomes necessary for 
passengers to rise to the level of the ends of tho catenary, 
either by a flight of steps or by an inclined road. To avoid 
this inconvenience, and that of tho deflection of the road- 
way, the upper set of ropes or chains must be made sutll- 
ciently strong to bear the whole weight of the platform, 
which may then be suspended from them by vertical ties of 
various lengths, so as to be nearly or quite horizontal ; and 
tho approaches to the platform must bo made through or 
under tho framework which supports tlfe ends of the ca- 
tenaries. Examples of these various forms exist among the 
suspension-bridges of South America, China, dnd India, 
and a few other places ; and from these the transition to tho 
more perfect structures of recent times is easy and natural. 

Rope-bridges have long been used in military operations 
in Europe. Sir HowaM Douglas, ^^in his ‘Essay on the 
Principles and Construction of Military Bridges’ (second 
edition, 1832), describes several such structures, and states 
that one was thrown across the Clain, at the siege of Poitiers, 
in the time of Charles IX. of France. He refers to Davila’s 
* Histuria dclle Guerre Civile di PVancia', vol. i., p. 264, for 
particulars. Rope-bridges were also used by Henry, prince 
of Orange, in 1631, in an enterprise against Ghent and 
Bruges,^ in Italy, in tho campaigns of 1742; and on several 
other occasions. One of the most interesting applications 
of rope-work in tho form of u bridge was made in 1812, at 
the passage of tho Tagus by the British army. Tiie object 
was to provide a passage over Trajan’s bridge at Al- 
cantara, one of the arches of which had been destroyed 
by the French. Tlio gap was near one hundred feet 
wiilc, and one hundred and forty feet deep ; and over 
this a net-work of ropes and timber, which hud been 
prepared, was stretched, its extremities being made fast 
to the remaining masonry of the piers. In connection with 
this branch of llie subject reference may be made to the porta- 
ble rope-bridges contrived by C. Shakespear. Esq., po.stmaster- 
gcneral at Calcutta ; a description and model of which were 
communicated to the Society of Arts in 1624. The details 
are fully explained and illustrated in the forty-third volume 
of the Society’s ' Transactions.' The supporting ropes are not, 
in these bridges, sulSpcnded in a catenarian curve, but are 
extended diagonally from the elevated supports or piers to 
various points of the nlatform. Temporary suspension- 
bridges or piers fur lanaing troops, 8cc. may be supported 
by ties or ro<ls radiating from vertical masts. Piers rr 
wharfs of this kind are described by Douglas, who meniiom 
one at the Isle of Bourbon, of which an account wos given 
by Mr. C. Noble, in the ‘Oriental Repeitory,’ vol. li., 

p.l2j. 

Drewry states that we havo no account of the oxistenro of 
iron suspension-bridges in Europe befui'e the middle of the 
last ccniurv, and that Ihe earliest appears to have been a 
small one built across tho river Tees, at an elevation of 
about sixty feet, two miles above Middleton, for foot-pas- 
sengers only. It was called Winch Bridge, and is described 
in the third volume of Hutchinson’s 'Antiquities of Dur- 
ham,’ which was fftiblished in 1794, and in a paper by Ro- 
bert Stevenson, in the * Edinburgh Philosophical Journal’ 
for October, 1821. It is, or was (for wo do not know whe- 
ther it is still in existence), about seventy feet long, and 
rather roora than two feet wide. Stevenson, in a plate ac- 
companying his paper, represents the roadway as supported 
immediately by the chains, which are stretched into a nearly 
straight lino, and are steadied by inclined ties from tho 
hanks below. A hand-rail is added on one side for the 
protection of the passengers, whose footing was far from 
steady. Stevenson was unable to ascertain precisely tho 
date of the erection of this bridge, but ho believed it to bo 
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about 1741. The first iron suspension-bridge built in 
America was that constructed in 1796, by Mr. Finlay, across 
Jacob's Creek, on the road between Union Town and Green- 
burgh, the length of which was about seventy feet. Mr. 
Finlay subsequently, in 1861, obtained a patent for the 
construction of siicli bridges, and built several in the United 
States: one of which, over the Schuylkill, was 306 feet 
long, Ills specification describes a bridge supported by 
two chains, which pass over high towers on the banks, and 
havo (heir ends brought down to the ground, and firmly 
secured. The deflection of the chains between the towers 
is equal to one-seventli of the span or chord-line. The 
platform or roadway rests upon transverse beams or joists, 
tw'o of which, in the centre of the bridge, rest upon the 
chains at the point of their greatest detlmion,. while all the 
others are susiieiulcd from the main chains by vertical sus- 
pending chains. Where the vertical chains are attached to 
one of the horizontal links of the main chains, the connec- 
tion is effected by simply passing them through the linkst 
and keying them above; but where the vortical chain U 
attached to one of the vertical links of the main or catena- 
rian chain, it is effected by means of a hrli which embraces 
the vortical link and is keyed above it. In 1807 a scheme 
was proposed by 1^. Belu, a French engineer, for crossing 
the Rhine, between We^el and Ruderich, by a bridge about 
8*20 feet Ipng, to bo supported by a net-work of wrought- 
iion chains. In 1814 a still more extensive bridge of similar 
const ruction was proposed for crossing the Mersey at Run- 
corn Gap, so as to form a direct communication between 
Runcorn in Cbesbire and Liverpool. Proxis, in his ac- 
count of the Monai Bi'idge, stales that the plan was sug- 
gested by Mr. Duinbell, of Warviiiglon, end that, although 
no design had then been made, an idea bad been thrown 
out of crossing the river by a web of metallic rings. Tbe 
promoters of ilie scheme applied to Telford, who, on account 
of the great width of the stream, the extensive traffic upon 
it, and the nature of the bottom, coincided in the plan fur a 
siispensioii-bnVlgo. He tficreforo made many experiments 
on the strength of iron, with a view to determining the 
proper proportions for such a structure, and prepared a de- 
sign for n bridge with a central opening of one thousand feet 
span, and two side openings of five hundred feet each. The 
deflection of the main chains in the central arch or span 
was to be fifty feet, and the road itself was to detlect twenty 
feet, .so that the longitudinal bars of the roadway, linked 
together to form chains, might, by their catenarian position, 
assist in supporting the weight. The main chains were to 
be suspended in four parallel lines so as to divide tbe plat- 
form, which was to be thirty feet wide, into two carriage- 
ways and a central foot-path. This grand design was sub- 
sequently abandoned ; but it w'as useful in paving the way 
for the siihscquent adoption of iron suspension-bridges. 

A few' suspension-bridges of minor importance were 
erected in Great Britain between the date of this scheme 
and the construction of the celebrated Menai Bridge. 
Drewry mentions one across Gala Water, which was made 
of thin wires, at a cost of only about 40/., although its span 
was one hundred and eleven feet. It was erected in- 1816, 
by a manufacturer named Lees, of Galashiels, Another 
wiio bridge of about the same length was built in 1817, 
across the Tweed, at King’s Meadows, at an expense of 
160/. The platform was four feet wide, and was .sustained 
by wires radiating from tho tops of two cast-imn columns at 
each end of the bridge. The columns were cast hollow, and 
within each of them was placed a vertical bar of wrought 
iron, two inches and a half square, to which tho wires were 
immediately attached. Several other bridges were built 
upon this principle ; which, according to Navier, a French 
writer on siii»pcnsion-bridgcs, was suggested many years 
before by M. Poyct. The most important circumstance in 
the history of suspension-bridges during this period was. 
however, the introduction, by Captain (now Sir) Samuel 
Brown, of an improved method of constructing chains for 
susuending the roadway. Chains of the ordinary form, 
***^^*» very defectivo in strength ; and seve- 
ral dimculties, among which is the great extent of surface 
exposed to oxidation, attend the use of cables consisting of 
smiill rods or wires. The plan adopted by Captain Brown was 
to form chains of round or flat bars of iron, several feet lone, 
Iia\ing either welded eyes or drilled holes at each end, and 
being connected together by short links and boU-pins. He 
made a model of his invention as early as 1813, and had de- 
signed and made calculations for bridges still earlier, but he 


did not obtain bis patent until 1817. Ills specification 
gives dimensions fur a bridge of a thousand feet span, in 
which the deflection of the main chains should be equal to 
one twciity-fifih part of the chord line, while it was pro- 
posed to make the platform rise in a gentle curvo, so that 
the centre might be tweuty-flvo feet higher than the ends. 
Ho devised an ingenious mode of removing a defective bar, 
by means of a temporary link, as long as three ordinary 
links, which may he applied to the chain in such a manner 
as to bear tho strain, and consequently to render the removal 
of the mtervening links easy and safe. The first extensive 
bridge erected upon Captain Brown's plan was the Union 
Bridge, across the Tweed, near Berwick. It was commenced 
in 1819, and oiiened for use in July, 1820. The length of 
the chord-line, between the points of suspension on the 
tops of the towers, is four hundred and forty-nine feet, and 
the deflection is about thirty feet. There are twelve sus- 
pending chains, arranged in pairs side by side, and in three 
tiers, one abovo the other ; each chain being formed of 
round rods, fifteen feet long and two inches in diameter, 
with welded eyes, connected together by short coupling- 
links, tho length of whicdi is six inches and three-quarters 
from centre to centre of tho bolt-holes. The bolts for con- 
necting the rods and links are keyed at one end, and arc of 
an oval section, two inches and a half in the longest and 
two inches in the shortest diameter. The suspension- rods 
are round, an inch in diameter, and are attached alternately 
to each of the three tiers of chains, by being dovetailed into 
a cast-imn saddle placed over the joints. The three tiers 
of chains ato about one foot seven inches apart ; and the 
joints are so arranged that, although in each chain they aie 
fifteen feet apart, they, and the rods suspended from them*, 
are only five feet apart in each set of three double chains. 
The lower ends of the suspension-rods are forked, to receixe 
longitudinal side-bearers tlireo inches deep and seven- 
eighths of an inch iir thickness, -beneath which they are 
keyed; and upon these longitudinal bearers are hud the 
transverse wooden joists that immediately sustain the road- 
way, which rises about two feet in tho centre between the 
suspension-towers. In tho towers the distance hot ween the 
tiers of chains is increased to two feet; and the lerigili of 
the links is reduced, in order that the chains may lie pro- 
perly upon rollers mounted to rcccivo them. From tliese 
rollers tho chums are continued obliquely downwards, and 
their ends are firmly secured in the abutments of the bridge. 
In 1821 Captain Brown commenced the Trinity suspension- 
pier at Newhavon, near Edinburgh, which consists of ihrco 
spans of two hundred and nine feet each, with fourteen feet 
deflection. In addition to the catenarian chains and verti- 
cal suspension-rods, it lias diagonal tics from the piers or 
towers .to points upon tho platform; and it has, since tho 
erection of the pier, been deemed advisable to add similar 
lies beneath the platform, to restrain its motion during vio- 
lent winds. A peculiarity worthy of notice in this struc- 
ture is the uso of stronger connecting-bolts in those parts of 
the chains which are near tho points of suspension than in 
the cenlro of the catenaries, where the strain is less severe. 

Probably the design above alluded to for crossing the 
Mersey, and perhaps also that proposed by Telford for a 
suspended centering for building an iron bridge at tbe 
Meiiai Strait [Scapfvi.oing, voh xx., p. 499], led to the 
determination of the Holyhead Ruud Commissioners, in 
1818, to apply to Telfuid for his opinion respecting the erec- 
tion of an iron siispcnsion-bridgo at the Menai. Tho history 
of this great work, which more than any other has tendeil 
to the extensive adoption of such structures, has been given 
ill Menai Bridqe, vol. xv,, p. 91 ; and a cut of the bridgo 
is given under Brioos, vol. v., p. 413. Telford originally 
proposed to suspend the pUtforni from sixteen cliains, or 
rather cables, each of which was to consist of thirty-six 
wrought-iron rods, half an inch squaro. These small rods 
were to be packed togothor in a square form, and then seg- 
mental pieces were to be added, so that tho whole might 
form a round cable nearly four inches in diameter, which 
should bo secured by bucklings, bound round with small 
iron wire, and coatod with some protecting substance This 
plan, with several other details of the original design, was 
abandoned, and bar-chains resembling those used hi the 
bridges of Captain Brown, excepting in iheir rectangular 
section, wore adopted. The ordinary link-bars are ihrco 
inches and a quarter wide or deep, and one inch thick, 
and their length, with the connccting-plates, is ten feet : 
bnt in the subtoiTanoous tunnels in which the ends of the 
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chains arc secured to the rocky shorc8» Ihe length of the 
links is reduced to seven feet six inches, and their transverse 
dimensions are increased to four inches by one inch and a 
half, so as to diminish the risk of injury by oxidation, which 
cannot bo so readily detected and guarded against as in 
other parts, owing to the confined situation of the iron-work. 
The holes for the connecting-bolls were bored by a machine 
with great care; yet much difficulty was experienced in 
making them perfectly uniform in distance, since even the 
small diftcrence in the length of the bars occasioned by 
changes of temperature became important when they were 
connected together into chains several hundred feet long. 
To meet this difiiculty each chain was provided with a few 
luljustablo joints, at which, by means of wedges inserted in 
a slot in the bars, the length might be a little increased or 
diminished. There are sixteen chains, each of which con*> 
sists of five lines of bars, connected together at the joints 
by six coupling-plates. The chains^arc arranged in four 
vertical tiersi, and form four parallel lines of suspension, 
the distances between which are regulated by the width of 
the two carriage-ways and the central foot-path. The chains 
of the first or uppermost tier are connected with those of the 
third tier by short verlicul rods at the joints, from the lower 
of which tho suspension-rods descend ; and Ihe second and 
fourth chains are connected together in like manner, their 
joints being intermediate between those of the first and third 
tiers, so tliat, although the joints of each chain are ten feet 
apart, the suspension-rods descend at intervals of only five 
feet. Tho su^pension-ro(^s are an inch square, and they 
support transverse cross-bcarcrs, or trussed joists, upon 
which is laid the platform of fir plank. At the sides of each 
carriage-way there are longitudinal wheel-guards, or beams 
of oak, to prevent carriages rolling too much to either side, 
and thereby injuring the suspension- rods. During the pro* 
gross of tho work, which has been very minutely detailed by 
Mr. Frovis, Ihe resident engineer, every piece of iron was 
carefully tested, and many plans were tried to prevent the 
injury of Ihe metal by oxidation. Tliat finally adopted was 
to clean each piece, after proving its strength, then to heat 
It until tho hand could only just be borne upon it, and while 
hoi to ini morse it m linseed oil. After remaining in the 
Mil a few minutes, that the pores miuht be filled, the bar 
was taken out and returned to tho heating-stove, in which 
the oil was dried by a moderate heat in three or four hours. 
The oil was thus ron\crtcd into a thin coat of hard vatnish, 
wliich alfurded a very complete protection from the almo- 
splioie, although it was very liable to be rubbed off by fric- 
tion. J’lic whole of the iron- work is protected by painting, 
which IS renewed from time to time, for greater security. 

The massive iron castings which arc imbedded in the 
rock to form an abutment for the chains, are bedded upon 
two or tliioc thicknesses of coarso tlaiincl, saturated with 
w liitc lead and oil, which, with a few timber wedges, enables 
them to bear steadily against the rock. The lower ends of 
the chains, the last or lowest links of which consist of seven 
instead of five bars, w’ere put together from the abutments, 
tackle being used to keep them light, and thereby to prevent 
their weight from causing them to slide down the inclined 
tunnels. The portions of chain between the Openings of the 
tunnels and the tops of the ifiers or towers were built up 
upon scadolding ;■ and, to check undulation, they are lied 
down by rods to the masonry of the end arches (see the cut 
above referred to), a very little motion being allowed to them 
on account of changes of temperature. On tiie lops of the 
suspension-towers are massive cast-iron saddles to receive 
the chains ; and between those and the casMron beds which 
sustain them are inserted rollers, which allow the saddles 
to move a little under their immense load, when the chains 
expand or contract. Tho operation of raising the portions 
of chain between the suspension -towers occasioned much 
anxiety, but was accomplished without gi-eat difficulty by 
oiiiing together several bars fi-oin the top of each tower by 


a hanging scaffold, and elevating the intervening portion of 
each chain from a raft four hundred feet long and six feet 
wide, by means of a capstan. In the Conway Bridge, erected 
by Telford about the same time, the chains weie built up, 
or put together, upon a temporary rope-bridge stretched 
between the towers. 

Before the Menai Bridge was completed, it was found 
that high winds occasioned considerable vibration, especially 
in tho windward chains. To check this moiron tran.svcrsc 
braces were applied in such a manner as to tie the several 
chains together, and to check tbcir individual motion. Each 
of these braces, of which there are eight in ihe length of the 
bridge, consists of cast-iron tubes placed between tho chains, 
with wrought'iron rods passing through (hem, which arc 
screwed up at the ends. Thus the stiffness of the tubes pre- 
vents the chains from coming too near together, while tho 
tension of the rods serves to check any motion in the oppo- 
site direction. The tubes which connect the upper and 
lower tiers of chains are bound together by diagonal braces. 

The experience afforded by several violent storms has led 
to the adoption of some alterations in tho details of this 
magnificent work, the most important of which are the sus- 
pension of the trussed l)cam.s that support the roadway by 
only tw'o points, instead of three, as originally constructed, 
and the insertion of joints in the lower ends of the suspen- 
sion-rods, just above the platform. By these alterations 
more play is allowed, and the risk of fracture to the suspend- 
ing-rods is greatly diminished. 

No enumeration of tho suspension-bridges erected in this 
and other countries since the improvements of Captain 
Brown and the construction of the Menai Bridge lan bo 
here attempted. While the Menai Bridge was in progic.'>s 
Coptain Brown constructed the su^pensioii-picr at Brighton, 
which consists of four openings of two hundred ond fif\y-nvo 
feet each, with a deflection of eighteen feet; and Afr. W. 
Tierney Clark commenced in 1824 the Ilammeismith .sus* 
pens ion- bridge, the first erected in Ihe vicinity of London. 
The central opening of the Hammersmith Bridge has a 
chord-line of four hundred and twenty-two feet, with a de- 
flection of twenty-nine feet six inches ; but as the piers are 
built in the river, and the roadways between them and the 
shores arc suspended from the chains, tho total length of 
roadway supported by the clmins is about a hundred and 
lliirty-ftve feet more than in the Menai Bridge. The width 
of the bridge is about llurty feet, there being a carriage-way 
of twenty feet, and two side footpaths of five feet each. 
There aro eight chains, arranged in four double lines, or in 
two vertical tiers. Tho chains on each .side of tho carriage- 
way consist of six bars each, placed side by side; but the 
outermost chains, on the outside of the footpaths, consist of 
three bars each. Tho bars are eight feet ten inches long 
between the centres of the bolt holc.s, five inches deep, and 
one inch thick, and the coupling-plates are fifteen inches 
and a quarter between the bolt-holes, eight inches wide, 
and one inch thick. The connecting-bolts are two inches 
and five-eighths in diameter. The suspension -rods arc one 
inch thick, and about five feet apart ; and the platform is 
supported upon double joista of Memel timber, consisting of 
two pieces twelve inclfes deep and four inches wide. Tlie 
lower ends of the rods pass down between the two halves of 
each joist, and are keyed beneath, upon iron plates or 
washers. Longitudinal beams arc bolted down to the joists 
on the outside of the footpaths and along each side of the 
carriage-way, and the platform is stiffened throughout by a 
strong longitudinal trussing. The ends of the platform, 
being above the level of the chains, are supported by frame- 
work resting upon them, instead of resting upon suspension - 
rods. This bridge was opened for use in 1827. In 1828 Cap- 
tain Brown commenced a large suspension-bridge over the 
South £sk» at Montrose, which is represented in the annexed 
cut. The chord-line is four hundred and tliirty-two foet 
long, and each chain extends a hundred and fifteen feet 
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frun tho centre of the tower to the farthest end of the 
eliarnbcr of masonry in which its end is secured. There arc 
two chains on each side of the bridge, one above the other, 
each consisting of four lines of bars, of the same dimensions 
ns those of tho Hammersmith bridge. *Thc total width of 
tlic road between the .suspension rods is twenty-six feet. 
This elegant structure was greatly injured in n storm of 
wind in October, 1838, and has since been considerably 
strengthened. 

8oinc sus|||enBiQn -bridges have been erected in which the 


main-chains, instead of passing over a pier or tower at or 
near each end of the platform, as in tho cut given above, 
are supported by a single tower in the centre of the bridge, 
and form what may be called two semi-catenaries. The cut 
here inserted of a bridge constructed in 1823 by Mr. (now 
Sir M. I.) Brunei, for the Isle of Bourbon, will illustrate 
this construction, and als^ explain tho means adopted to 
enable the bridge to sustain the action of violent winds. 
The upper figure represents the side elevation of. the bridge, 
showing also the mode of securing the ends of the chains ; 
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and the lower gives a ground-plan, VitU tho platform re- 
moved from one- half, to show the joists. Tho bridge con- 
sists of two openings of a hundred and twenty-two feet each ; 
and, to resist the strain occasioned by liurncanes, wliich often 
blow upwards as well as sideways, a set^of chains is added 
undereach half of the bridge, in the form of an inverted 
catenary ; the vcrticol rods which connect these chains with 
the platform serving, in ordinary rircumsiances, to keep the 
chains in the required form, and, in case of a rush of wind 
lending to lift the platform, acting as suspension or tension 
rods to keep it in its proper place. These supplementary 
chains ore not arranged in vortical planes, hut iii the form 
hliown in the ground-plan, which enables them to offer some 
resistance to a transverse strain, such as would be produced 
by a wind blowing at right angles with the side of the bridge. 
Similar slay-chains are applied to another bridge, consisting 
of a single catenary, which was erected by the same engi- 
neer at the same time and place; and such have been 
applied successfully to the Brighton chain-picr and some 
other suspension-bridges. Another pecuhariiy in these 
bridges is tho circumstance that the chains do not rest upon 
saddles or rollers in the suspension-towers, hut arc suspended 
by links from a strong frame- work of cast-iron, by which 
means very free motion is allowed to tho extent necessary 
to allow for changes of temperature. This mode of fixing 
the chains was adopted in the Broughton suspension -bridge, 
over the Ii well, near Manchester, which was erected in 1827. 
The above form of suspension-bridge« with a single central 
lower, has been adopted in the Pont d’Arcole, at Paris, and 
in a suspension-bridge recently erected over Konranre Sound, 
Ireland, of which a description is given in the * Civil Engi- 
neer and Architect’s Journal,’ vol. i., p. 315. 

Mr. Robert Stevenson, in vol. v. of the * Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal,’ proposed to construct suspension-bridges, 
under some circumstances, without any elevated points of 
support for tho chains, which were to bo firmly sooured to 
the abutments of the bridge, and suspended in a catenarian 
form below the platform, which was to be supported by 
frame-work built upon, instead of hanging from them. 
One of the advantages proposed by this arrangement was 
that the chains might be equally distributed under the 
width of the platform, wheieas in ordinary suspension- 
bridges they must be so distributed as to leave width be- 
tween them for carriage-ways. It has been already stated 
that part of the platform of tbeHammersmith bridge is sup- 
ported above the chains; and Dre wry mentions (pp. 95-6) a 
bridge of fine hundred and three feet span on this principle. 

Some small bridges of wire have been alluded to already, 
and Drewtiy describes several of lai^ge dimensions which 
were erected on the Continent soon after the introduction 
of »uspcn.sion-bridges upon an extensive scale in Great 
Britain. The first large one erected in France was that of 


Tournon, across the Rhr)ne, between Tain and Tournon, in 
1824-5. ll consi-sts of two openings of rather more than 
two hundred and seventy-eight feel each. By far the most 
imporlain wire-bridge )et built is that over the Sariiie. at 
Fribourg in Switzerland, which was commenced in 1 832, and 
completed in 1834, by M. Challoy. ll bus a span, from pier 
to pier, of eight hundred and seventy feet, and is one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven feet above the le\cl of the riven*, being 
much longer and higher tlian the Mcnai Bridge. The plat- 
form is suspended from four cables, arranged in pairs at the 
sides of the bridge, with a detiection of fifty-five feet. The 
wire of which the bridge is composed is about oiic-twelfth 
of an inch in diameter, and each cablo consists of fifictMi 
bundles of eighty wires each, packed together in a C)lindri- 
cal form, and bound round at intervals of Uvo or three feet 
with annealed wire, llie wires tire not twilled toi»oili. r like 

Fig. 4. 
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tho strands ol a rope, but each of them extends straight 
from end to end of the cable. At the suspension-towers 
the firtecii bundles of wires which compose each cable are 
llatlened out into a broad strap, to give them a more exten- 
sive bearing upon tho friction- rollers over which they are 
conducted ; and after passing these rollers, they are again 
united into a c>lindrical form until they reach the points of 
attachment to the rock, which are one hundred and sixty 
feet from the towers. The ends of the cables are conducted 
along inclined tunnels excavated in the rock to the depth 
of forty-five feet from the level of the road at one end of the 
bridge, and to twice that depth at tho other end. In the 
tunnels the end of each cable is attached to two others, of 
about half the size, each of which is conducted, over a fric- 
tion-roller, down a vertical pit or well excavated in tho rock 
(f) the depth of forty-five feet, in tho form represented in 
Fig. 4. Tho lower end of each small cable is attached to a 
l)ieco of iron, a, which serves as an anchor; and tho bevelled 
ivcessus of tho excavation arc filled up with masonry, as in- 
(lu'.alcd by the dark tint in the cut, so arranged as to resist 
llui enormous strain occasioned by the weight of the bridge. 
As each main cable has two such points of attachment at 
«'acli cud, there are altogether eight of these fastenings at 
each end of the bridge. The two pairs of cables are sus- 
])ciulc(l at a distance of thirty feet from each other, but tho 
idth between the lower cuds of tho suspension-rods is only 
twenty-four feet, so that their position is not quite vertical. 
I’hesc rods are small cables, consisting of tliirty wires similar 
to iho^e of which tho cables are composed, and having at 
their upper end a duuble hook, which rests upon tho two 
cables, as shown at bb, Fig. o, which represents one of the 
suspension- rods or cables as viewed 
in two different directions; A being 
its appearance when viewed in a lino 
with the longitudinal direction of the 
bridge, and B its appearance when 
looking across the roadway at right 
angles with tho main cables. At the 
lower end of cacli \crli(’al suspender 
is a loop, «, which receives the hook 
of an iron stirrup that embraces the 
end of one of the transverse beams 
which support the roadway. Tlicro 
are one hundred and sixty-three pairs 
of suspending- rods, at "intervals of 
between four and five feet from each 
other. Fig. G is a transverse section 
of the roadway, which is formed of 
111 planks, supported by the transverse 
beams, and is stiffened by a strong oak 
rad mg, or diagonal truss, runiiiug 
along the sides of the bridge, and by 
longitudinal beams firmly boiled to the 
trans\erso bearers. The bridge wxs 
compleled at a cost of 2-J,U00/., and 
was publicly opened on tho 19th of October, 1834, on which 
(lay u^pwards of five thousand persons were on it at the same 
time. A minute dc^scription of the work was published in 
French, from which the particulars of the account in Nos. 
279 and 2S() of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ are derived. In the 
former number is given a general view of this remarkable 
structure, and in the latter are some particulars respecting 
its construction besides those which are given above. 


Fig. C. 


Tho use of wire instead of bar-chain? in the construction 
of suspension-bridges is favoured by the simplicity of the 
apparatus necessary for their erection, and the superior 
strength, bulk for bulk, of small wires over bars of con- 
siderable dimensions. The increased suiface exposed to 
oxidation forms a serious drawback, since, wilh every pre- 
caution, it is difficult entirely to prevent it, or to detect its 
progress; and another difficulty, which is perhaps ot greater 
importance, arises from tho impossibility of adjusting the 
length of each wire to its position in the cable, so that, 
when the cable has assumed its |jropcr curvature, each wire 
may bear its due proportion of strain. Drewry considers 
the latter difficulty so great, that ho observes that, if wire 
must be used, it would be better to form it into links of 
from ton to fifteen feet long, and to couple those together 
wilh short links either of wire or of iron, uniting them b\ 
transverse bolts of largo diameter, which, for the sake of 
lightness, maybe made hollow. He describes (p. 117) a 
bridge of this description at Geneva, in which both tho long 
and short links may bo called skeins of wire, bound round 
into a cylindrical form in the centre, and spreatl out into 
broad loops at the ends, where they embrace the hollow 
bolts. The structure is, in fact, a cbain-hriilge, of which 
the chain-bars and linking-plates consist of bundles of wire, 
instead of solid bars. Ho says however (p. ir?.!) that, all 
things considered, * it may be safely pronounced that bur- 
chains are belter adapted than wires for anything beyond 
the size of a foot-bridge.’ Many small wire-bridges have 
been constructed on tho radiating system before alluded to. 
but they are necessarily very subject to vibration, and are 
consequently unsafe. It is impossible to strain the radiating 
ties or chains perfectly straight, and yet to leave them suffi- 
ciently strong to bear tho weight of the bridge ; and any 
inequality in the degree of tension of the different ties may, 
when the platform is made to vibrate by a load passing over 
it, or by the action of high winds, occasion strains which no 
practicable strength will enable them to bear. This plan 
must therefore bo considerod inapplicable to any but very 
small bridges, in which the strength is usually so great in 
proportion to the strain, as to render defects of construction 
of but little eonse(|Ucnec. 

Several suspension-bridges of small span have been con- 
structed upon an ingenious plan which combines tlie ad- 
vantages of the opposite principles of tension and compres- 
sion. The first of these, we believe, was tho Monk Bridge, 
across the river Aire ot Leeds, wliicdi was erected in 1627. 
by Mr. George Leather of that place. Fig. 7 repre.scmis 
another bridge, of rather larger dimoiisions, built by tho 
same engineer, at Hunslet, near l^-ecds, a few years later. 
The platform is supported by vertical suspension-rods, tho 






upper ends of which, instead of being attached to catena- span, and each consists of six pieces fitted together. The sus- 
rian chains, are supported by rigid arches of cast-iron, which, pending-rods are of malleable iron, and tlicy sustain trans- 
rising between the carriage-way and llio footpaths, are verso cast-iron beams upon which the roadway is laid. The 
elevated atkive the level of tho platform. In tho bridge width of tho carvinge-way is twenty-four feet, and of the foot- 
hero represented tho cast-iron arcs or ribs are of 152 feet paths, which are outside the lines ot suspension, seven feet. 
V. 0.. No, 1 465. VoL. XXIIL-2 X 
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tfioii. Of other hriilgori on lliia i)tiiiciplci which combines 
an unusual degree ul si illness with some of iho valuable 
properlies of the oidniary catenarian construction, reference 
may be made to that erected for the Birmingliain, Biistol. 
and Thames Jiinciion (tiow called the West l^oridon) Rad- 
way Company, al AVoiinwood or WormhoU Scrubbs, oxer a 
diversion of Iho Paddington canal, al the point where the 
railway itself passes by a tunnel under the canal. This 
curious bridge, or rather combination of bridges, is described 
niid represented in the ‘Companion to the Almanac' for 
liS40, p. ‘249. Timber bridges have been constructed on a 
similar m-inciplc to the above, which may be compared to 
the kind of truss represented in the article Roof. Ft". 18 
(vol. XX. p. Mfi). Drowi} mentions one at Eglisau, near 
Ziiricb, in Switzerland, consisting of two arches formed of 
beams 10 feet long, 10 inches broad, and 1 foot deep, with 
their abutting en.U secured by iron straps. The ends of 
the arches are tied together by horizontal bracos. and the 
weight of lhepla(fi»i iii is suspended by vertical bars arranged 
in pairs, which embrace Ibo wooden ar<di or rib, and are 
bolted together above it. A similar structure was proposed 
some >ears since for crossing the Thames at Huiigerford- 
market, where an iron suspension-bridge for fool passengers 
is now being elected. Stevenson desciibes some very ex- 
tensive bridges of this kind in his ‘Sketch of the Civil 
Etigincoring of North America.* One. over the Delaware, 
at lienton, about thirty miles fioin Philadelphia, consists of 
five arches, varjing from 169 to 200 feet span ; and another, 
oxer the Susquehanna, at Colombia, is of twenty-nine 
arches of 200 feet span. 

Mmdi attention has been recently excited by the principle 
of constructing suspension-bridges introduced by Mr. 
Dredge of Bath, who obtained a patent for his invention in 
1836. Without offering any opinion as to the accuracy of 
his calculations, it may be briclly statx'd that he professes 
to effect such great economy of material by a better dispo- 
sition of the rods and eluiins, that it has been asserted 
ff Ensimer mnl Architect's Jnurmxl^s^A. iii., p. 193), 
that the Menai bridge might, on tlio new plan, be recon- 
structed for less than the value of the supertiuous metal in 
the present struelure. The leadhig features of his plan arc 
the adaptation of every part of the chain to the precise 
amount of strain to which it is exposed, by diminishing the 
nuinlior of plates, and consequeiuly the weight and strengih 
of tlio chains, from the points of suspension to the lowest 
or central point of the catenary; and the position of the 
suspending-rods, which, instead of being vertical, are ar- 
ranged ill oblique lines from tlicir points of altachmcnt to 
the main chains towards the centre of the catenary. The 
Victoria bridge, over the Avon, at BiUh, which was built 
on this plan in 1836, contains only txxenty^oiic tons of iron, 
although it is of ITiO foet span. In some experiments 
tried at the Adelaide Gallery, London, it was found that a 
smail wire-hridgo of the ordinary construction, consisting 
o( six ounces and a half of wire, and forming a span of 
five feet eight inches and a half, broke with tho weight of 
eight persons ; while a similar bridge, formed of oiily six 
ounces ot wire, on Dredge's plan, bore eleven persons, 
until one of them stamped, when it broke down. 

Suspension-bridges are well adapted for many situations 
in winch, from the limited traffic, the expense of ordinary 
sroiie bridges would prevent their adoption, and also for 
places in which, from the great sjian required, the great 
olexntiun, the unfavourable nature of the bottom, or the 
rapidity of the current to be crossed, the erection of anv 
other kind of bridge would be diflieuU; but they arc not 
applicable to situations of great and constant traffic, since 
they are much weaker than arch-bridges, and very liable 
to injury from the vibi alien occasioned by what might 
appear slight fovcos. It is true that, as urged by some of 
the advocates of this elegant kind of bridge, tlie low posi- 
tion of the centre of gravity with relation to the points of 
support, and the freedom of motion allowed by its flexible 
structure, enables a suspension-bridge to return to its posi- 
tion of equilibrium after it has been disturbed by any acci- 
dental cause; but this circumstance will not always be 
sufficient tto counterbalance its greater liability to disturb- 
anco, and tho risk of accident from defects of workman- 
ahip or of construction. Several accidents having occurred 
to suspension-bridges through tho effect of wind, or the 
strau, occasioned by the passing of a large body of people, 
be far from sufficient to account 
wr the failure, engineers have recently devoted much more 


attention llian was formerly deemed necessary to means for 
checking the unduhitory or vibratory motion. Drcxvry, afior 
observing (p. 27) that in small bridges the mass of rnaierials 
suspended is usually loo small to do much injury if put m 
motion, says that ‘in suspension-budges of large dimensions, 
and oimsequently of great weight, the foico that the sus- 
pended mass will a-’qiiiro by being put in motion increases 
rapidly.* ‘Hence.’ he proceeds, *it is an object to make it 
resist motion, and especially to make every part, bear its 
fair share of strain. It is a common doctrine that lightness 
is the peculiar excellence of a suspension-bridge; but that 
is a principle which must be acted upon with discretion, 
and not taken generally ; for a bridge may be, from its 
size, just so heavy that by being put in motion it will ac- 
quire great momentum, and just so light and slight that it 
will bo unable to resist the effects of its own vibration. 
Therefore, when it becomes necessary to make the chains 
of a bridge so heavy that vibration would bo dangcious, it 
is udvisablo boldly to increase their weight, rather than to 
attempt to diminisli it, and to bind Itnd connect the sovenil 
chains and tho roadway firmly together, in order that there 
may be sufficient mwss and sti/fness in the bridge to m/*/ 
motion, rather than to yield to it readily.’ Uevcrs.ed imIc- 
naries, as in the Isle of Bourbon bridges, and lateral gu}s 
extending from the platform to fixed points on the short s, 
may prove very useful ir. checking motion ; but pi('babl\ 
the most important measure adopted for this purpose is 
that of trussing tho platrorin longitudinally by txvo la- moK* 
lines of stiff diagonal trusses, wliich maybe made in tlio 
form of a handsome railing. This is particularly nisistctl 
upon in a paper by Colonel (now General) l*a^ley, of the 
Royal Engineers, published in the third volume of llu- 
‘Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers.^,’ upon 
the state of the Montrose suspension-bridge, after its injurx 
by the burricane of October lllh, He i-om eixi\ 

that the injiines to xvhich suspcn.sion bnd<:c‘* au* evpoM'd 
from wind Riiscchielly from its action bcneaihilio i-laltonn . 
and, ill illuslration of his position, obsLMvoa tli.ii m tin 
storm of November, 1836, the roadway of Uu* Briiibli i! 
chaiii-pier did not give way until alter the side i.iiliui-, 
were shattered and blown away. He aKo refers to ihV 
llammersraith bridge, which is trussod llirouglioul, a-, .lu 
illustration of the advantage of the system. It is urgnl i.i 
this paper, that if the platform, which j-resciils u huge sur 
face to tho wind acting from below, be kept from uiululat 
ing, ‘it can scarcely be supposed that tlu* utmost force «t 
the Wind could move the chains at all, having coinpaiaiixil . 
so very little surface to oppose lo it, ami xvlm li musi bo 
held dow'ii by the great wciglit of the roadway, so loio; i\<, 
that remains at rest.’ Mr. Provis agrees with the above 
winter as to the importance of stiffening tlio plall-inn. 
allhough he conceives the mischievons action of the xvnui 
to take place laterally as well as vertically; but, in the 
Menai biidge, in making repairs afier tlie sioim of 
January 7, Ih; 39, ho h^as prefen ed obtaining ilic leqiii-ili 
sliengtii by longitudinal beams, instead of Irus'ses. 'Die 
Montrose Snspeosion- bridge lias been, since the injiinL :5 
described !'y Colonel Parley, strcnglhened with a Msiem (»f 
longitudinal trussing by Mr. Uendel, who road a desciipiion 
of it before tho British Association in 1841. 

Of the theoretical points involved in the construction of 
.c^uspcnsion-bridges little will be said. These have been con- 
sidered at length by Davies Gilbert, Esq., in a paj'tM* ic.id 
before the Royal Society in 1820, and printed in vol. cxxi, of 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions;’ and in Diewrys work, 
referred to at the end of this article. The amount of de- 
Hcetion of the chains between tho points of suspmision mu»;t 
depend upon circuraslances ; but Drewry concoixcs that i* 
is not advisable in a large bridue to make the deflection less 
than ono-6fieenth of the chord-line ; and that onc-fourleenlii 
or onc-thirtccnlh is a better proportion. Some bridges have 
a still deeper deflection; and others, for beaung very little 
weight, have as little as one-twentieth; but this lirewry 
considers un advisable, because the great strain thrown uffbn 
the chains by drawing them into so flat a curve detracts 
materially from tboir effectivo strength. The angle formod 
by the descent of tho chains upon the land-side of the lowers 
should be either the same as that foimcd by tho commence- 
ment of the catenary, or very nearly so, in order that the 
•»ressure upon tho suspension-towers may bo vertical, and 
r.iay not have any tendency lo pull them over in idihcr 
direction. ^ Douglas observes that there is a slight error on 
this point in the Menai bridge ; tho angles formed by the 
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chains with an horizontal lino being, on the outward and 
inwaid side'j of the pillar, IG'^lO^and IH® 3' respHclivoly. 

‘ this inequality,* ho says, ‘a horizontal force auses, 

to. .ding to draw the pillars (uitwards ; and though this 
force bo veiy siiiall compared with the pressure on the 
pillar, )ot aciMig constantly at thu end of a lever of such 
longih us the height of the pilliir (iieaily 200 feet), it may 
produce injurious ettecta.’ ‘This therefore,* he proceeds, 
‘ an error in principle, which should havo hcon avoided, 
and which ought not to exi^t in any such constructions ’ (p. 

This error appears to be a very common one. and is 
in sonu 3 ca'-es considerable in extent; but ibe most common 
I'lror is that of making the chains dellect too suddenl> on 
ibc land-side of the piers, so that the strain tends to throw 
tliein into the water. 

The method of securing the chains to the abutments is of 
(he greatest importance. VVhoro the abutments are of rock, 
excavations may be readily formed of a suitable shape, and 
the required security is easily attainable; but when the 
abutments are of masonry, Douglas recommends that the 
whole should be so cramped together that the strain maybe 
borne by the whole muss, and not mtM-ely by tlio wedge- 
shaped portion upon which it more immediately acts. In 
.ill cases tile lower part of the chains, and the fastenings by 
winch they are secured, should be left accessible for cx- 
iinunaiion We may here allude to a singular blunder 
coiiimiited in the abutment-fasieiiingH of the Broughton 
sus)»en'iun-bridge at Manc.heslcr, which appears to have 
been the principal predisposing cause of its fall, although 
tile unuhiiiil strain to vvliicdi it was exposed at ibe time wa.s 
1 be iitimrdiaie cause of the accident. This bridge, of a huii- 
«lred and forty-four feet and a half span, was built in 1827, 
and sustained the tralllc without apparent injury until 1831, 
v. ben 11 broke under the passage of a body of soldiers, about 
.•^ixty in iiniiibcr, maichmg over in fours. Two similar 
pariica had parsed just before, but as they were not march- 
ing in step, Iboir passage pioduccd no injurious vibratiuii. 
'J’lic roadway was suspended by two double chains, Ibriued of 
lound u.m liars two inclie.s in diamtder, connected together 
.It the joints by tliree short elliptical links willi cross-bolts, 
at Ffi/. 8. The last joint however, by which the chain 



was connci tcd with cast-iron discs imbedded in the masonry 
of the piers, consisted of a single link, c, equal in substance 
to the thiee small links at a; the cross boll, </, of this joint 
being only the same size as those marked h and c. Thus 
while the bolls b and c, being exposed to strain near their 
o'.ds as well as in the middle, could scarcely bo made to 
give way oxccjit by being shorn usniidcr, that at d, having 
no counterbalancing strain at the ends, might easily be bent 
and broken. Although but one of the bolts was actually 
broken, they were all found more or less bent. The evil was 
<nggravaled by the circular form of llio rods, which, as in- 
dicated by the doMed lines in the cut, increased the leverage 
of the strain. This accidont, the particulars of which aro 
narrated lu the fifth volume of the * Memoirs of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of Manchester,’ second seiies, 
shows how dangerous it is for a body of men to walk in regu- 
lar step upon a suspension-bridge; for, with all its defects of 
construction, the Hrongditoii bridge had sustained far greater 
weights when applied in a less injurious manner. 

Experiments were made some joars since by Telford and 
Capiain Brown, to determine the strength which may bo 
safely allowed per square inch for the bars of an iron sus- 
pension-bridge. The mean of the results obtained by these 
tuiizmeers is about twenty-seven tons to the square inch, 
which is commonly taken as the standard for the ultimate 
or breaking strength of cohesion of good malleable iron. It 
will stretch with much less, and nine tons per square inch 
is considered as the maximum strain which il is advisable to 
allow permanently upon the chains of a suspension-bridge, 
although a load equal to twelve or fourteen Ions may bo 
safely applied for a short lime. In a suspension- 

bridge of steel was erected over the Danube at Vienna, by 
an engineer named Von Mills, whose preliminary experi- 


ments upon various kinds of stool are recorded l.y Dievvry 
fp. 2(1). Von Mills inlvo<Mlt's tbe uj>e of sicul in lieu of 
iron for such struciinos. but Drewiy coiisidcis ibai, if ihe 
cost were not a piobilntioii lo iLs use in ibis C()uiiiiv. ils 
advantages may be (pjes'iioiiod, since the greater llglll^l^s 
of a steel suspensioii-bndge lu pioporiu.iV to Us siicu-ili 
would render it moio iuibie lo vibruiiou iban those of iioii. 
The bridge alludt*d to at Vienna has a chord line of three 
liundied ami ihirty-fonr English I'cct, wiih a di tlcciion of 
nearly twenty-one feel and a half, and its Mbiaiiou is said 
to be considerable. In a paper read before the lii-stiuiti.iii of 
Civil Engineers on April 14, 1840, bv Mr. Ai. drew Burn, iip'iu 
a proposed suspension bridge over the llaslar Lake at Porls- 
mouth, the use of cast-iron instead of vvrouglit-iron a.s a 
material for the chains is mggested ; the advantage-; ]iro- 
posed being economy and diminished risk of oxidation. 
SuRpetision-bridges havo been built with wooden cliains, 
formed of long bars linked tugctlier. Ware mentions several 
such bridges on the continent of Europe; and Dievvry (p. 
154, &c.) describes some plans for the erection of such 
structures. 

Engineers differ in opinion as to the best aiTangement of 
tbe material of the mnin-cliaiiis ; some using several small 
chains, arranged in four lines, and in two, three, or four 
tiers, while others think it better to concentrate the vvliole 
strcmglh in two chains only. The latter principle is advo- 
cated by Mr. I. K. Brunei, on account of the dilliculiy of 
providing for ihe unequal expansion and contruclion of the 
different cluiins. When only two lines of chains are used, 
it is advisable to have them between the caniage-way and 
the footpaths, which may safely rest upon the projecting 
ends of the transverse bearers. To avoid any unnecessary 
weakening of the pirn's or towers, it is usual lo pierce llieiii 
with arches for the carriage-way only; and in some bnMges 
the inconvenience of making the fool-passcngois turn into 
the cariioge-way in passing under ibem is avoided by support- 
ing footpaths outside tbe piers by iron consoles or brackels, 

( Drewry’s Memoir on Suspension-Bnd^ex, 1 832 ; Donglas*.s 
(Sir Howard) Essay on the Principles and Consirnctifni of 
MiHlary Hrid^es^ second edit., 1832; Waiu’s Tracts 0/4 
f^anl/s and Hrtdires, published anonvinou^lv, 1822; Kdrnh, 
Philosof/hical JonrnaK vol. v., p. 2.38 ; Penny Ma^uzmCt 
Nos. 279 and 280; Compamon to the Almanac for l.s.'l.'l, p. 
222 : Memoirs of the Lit, ami Phil, l^oc, of Manchester, 
second series;, vol v., pp. 384 and 545; Transartion,s of the 
Institution of Cwil Enginec/St vol. iii., p. 219; &c.) 
SUSQUEHANNA. [Pknnsylvania.] 

SU'SRUTA, one of the eailiesi and most celebrated of 
the Hindu wnior.'s on medicine, was the son of Viswamitra. 
and the ]>upil of Dbanwauiari. Nothing is known of tins 
events of Ins life, and his date is rather uncertain. Ills 
medical work is still extant, and lias been lately published 
in two vols. Hvo,, Calcutta, 1835. It is unquestionably of 
some antiquity, but it is not easy to form any coiijeclure as 
lo its real dale, except that it cannot have the piodigioivi 
age which Hindu fable assigns il; it, i.s sutricient to know 
that it is perhaps ihe oldest work on the subject ubicli ilio 
Hindus posses.s, excepting that of Cbaraka. The only 
direct tesiiriiony that we have with lopcct lo Ibe dates of 
Charaka and of Su.srul.i is that of Piofcssor Wilson, who 
slates that, from their being nicritione d in I lie Puiaii.is, tlio 
ninth or tenth centuiy is the most modern limit of our con- 
jecture; while tlie stvlo of the auiiior.s as well .is their 
having become tlio heroes of fable, indicuie a huig aiiiorior 
date. One commentary on the text of Siisrul.i, nmde liy 
Ubh.'itta, a Cashmiiian, is probably as old as tin; Iweirib or 
Ibirteenlb century, and his comment, it is believed, was 
preceded by olhors. The work i.- divided into six jxntioiis: 
tbe Suti'a S/Vmw//, or Chi rnrgical Definitions; the IK’idana 
St'hana, or Section on Symptoms, or Diagnosis; Ear// a 
Sthana, Anatomy; Chikitsa SChana, the internal aduu- 
ni*»lration of Medicines ; Kolpa Et'hana, Antidotes; UtUna 
St'luinat or a supplementary section on vaiious local 1 I 1 -- 
eases, or affections of the eye, ear, &c. In all lhe'>e division^ 
however, surgery, and not general medicine, is the ol)/c» i < f 
the book of •Siibiuta; though, by an arrangement red nn 
common with our ow'ii writers, he introdneies ot»a>ionjIly 
the treatment of general di.seases, and the m.'inageiiient ol 
women and children, when discussing those topics, to which 
they bear relation. As this is tbe only Suiibciit medical 
work which (as far as the writer is aware) has been pub 
lished, it will not be out of place here to give some accounC 
of the state of medicine among the Hindus, extracted from 
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two noticos by Professor Wilson, published originally in the 
‘Oriental Magazine' (Calcutta, February and jflarcli. 182.'0. 
from whi(di several passages are inserted by Professor Hoyle 
m his * Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine,’ 8vo., 
1-ondon, \Ki7. The instrumental part of medical treatment 
was, according to the best authorities, of eight kinds— 
datin, cutting or scission; Bhedana, division or excision; 
Lek'haiia, which means appears to be applied 

to srariPication and inoculation ; Vyadhamit puncturing ; 
Eshyani, probing or sounding; Aharya, extraction of solid 
bodies ; VisravanUt extraction of Iluids, including venesec- 
tion ; and Sevana, or sewing. The mechanical means 
by which these operations were performed seem to have 
been sutlicicntly iiumcrous: of these, the principal are the 
following — * Yanfra^t properly ' wrtcAfwej, in the present 
instruments ; but to distinguish them from the next 
class, to which that title more particularly applies, we may 
call them implements; weapons or instruments; 

Kshara, alkaline solutions or caustics; Agnit fire, the actual 
cautery ; pins or tents ; Sringat horns, the horns of 

animals open at the extremities, and, as well as alabut or 
gourds, used as our cupping-glasses; the removal of the 
iilmosphcric pressure tli rough the first being cfTected by suc- 
tion, and in the second by ratifying the air by the applica- 
tion of a lamp. The next subsidiary means are Jalauka, or 
leeches. . 

* Iksidos these, we have thread, leaves, bandages, pledgets, 
heated metallic plates for erubcscenls, and a variety of 
astringent or emollient applications.* 

The descriptions of the very numerous Hindu intruments 
not being very minute or precise. Professor Wilson says 
we can only conjecture what they may have been, from a 
consideration of the purport of their names, and the objects 
to wliich they were applied, in conjunction with the impor- 
fec't description given. 

* The sustrast or cutting instruments, were of metal, and 
should he always bright, handsome, polished, and sharp, 
sufficiently so, indeed, to divide a hair longitudinally. 

‘Tlie means by which the young practitioner is to obtain 
devtcrity in the use of Ins instruments are of a mixed cha- 
racter ; and whilst some arc striking specimens of the lame 
contrivances to which the want of the only effective vehicle 
of instruetion, human dissection, compelled the Hindus to i 
have recourse, others surprise u.s by tfieir supposed incom- : 
patibility with what we have been liilherto disposed to cum- : 
sider ns insurmountable prejudices. Thus the diiferent 
kinds of scission, longitudinal, transverse, inverted, and cir- 
(uilar, are directed to be practised on llowcrs, bulbs, and 
gourds. Incision, on skins or bladders filled with paste and 
mire ; scarification, on the froAli hides of animals from 
which the hair has not been removed; puncturing or lanc- 
ing, on the hollow stalks of plants, or the vessels of dead 
animals; extraction, on the cavities of the same, or fruits 
with many large seeds, ns the Jack and Bel; sutures, on 
skin and leather; and ligatures and bandages, on well-made 
models of the human liuihs. The employment of leather, 
skm, and even of dead c.ircasscs, thus enjoined, proves an 
exemption from notions of impuiity we were little to expect, 
when adverting to their actual prevalence. Of course, their 
n«.e implies the absence of any objections to the similar 
employment of human subjects '; and although they are not 
specified, tliey may possibly be implicated in the general 
direction which the author of tlie * Susruta’ gives, that the 
teacher shall seek to perfect his pupil by the application of 
all expedients which ho may think calculated to effect his 
proficiency. 

‘ Of the supplementary articles of Hindu surgery, the 
first is Kshara, alkaline or alkalescent salts. This is 
obtaiuful by burning different vegetable substances, and 
boiling the ashes with live or six times their measure of 
water. In some cases the concentrated solution is used after 
straining, and is administered internally, as well as applied 
externally. 

* Care is enjoined in their use, and emollient applica- 
tions arc to be applied, if tho caustic occasions very great 
pain. At the same lime these and the other substitutes 
ibr instrumental agents arc only to be had recourse to whore 
it is necessary to humour the weakness of the patient. 
They are especially found serviceable where the surgeon 
nas to deal with princes and persons of rank, old men, 
women and children, and individuals of a timid and effomi- 
iiate character. 

' The cautery is applied by hot seeds, combustible sub- 


stances inflamed, boiling fluids of a gelatinous or mucous 
consistence, and heated metallic bars, plates, and probes. 
The application is useful in many cases, as to the temples 
and forehead, for headaches ; to tho eyelids, for diseases of 
the eyes; to the part affected, for indurations in the skin ; 
to the sides, for spleen and liver; and to tho abdomen, for 
mesenteric enlargements. As amongst tho G reeks, however, 
the chief uso of the cautery w'as in the case of hemorrhages, 
bleeding being stopped by searing the wounded vessels. 

* If leeches, when applied, are slow and sluggish, a little 
blood may be drawn from the part by a lancet, to excite 
their vivacity; when they full olf, tho bleeding may be 
maintained by the use of the horns and gourds, or the sub- 
stitutes already mentioned for the cupping-glasses of our own 
practice.’ 

The operations are rude, and very imperfectly described. 
They were evidently bold, and must have been hazardous : 
their being attcmpterl at all is however most extraordinary, 
unless their obliteration from the knowledge, not to say the 
practice, of later limes bo considered as a still more 
remarkable circumstance. It would be an inquiry of some 
interest, to trace the period and causes of the disappearance 
of surgery from amongst the Hindus— it is evidently of 
comparatively modern uccurrcrice, as operative and iiiatrii- 
Tiiental practice forms so principal a part of those writings 
which are undeniably most antient; and which, being 
regarded as the composition of inspired writers, are held of 
the highest authority. 

Besides these sacred writings, there are many valuable 
professional tracts which correspond with, and are, in fact, 
commentaries on them. These are said to have been com- 
posed by prophets and holy men (Maha Rishis), to whom 
IS generally given a divine origin. 

The different nations of India have their respective medi- 
cal authors. In the peninsula and the south of India, in 
Tamul ; those of the Tclingas, in Tcloogoo ; in Bengal and 
the northern provinces, tho works in use among the Hin- 
dus are in Sanscrit; while among the Mohammedan ])opii- 
lalion Persian w'orks and translations from the Arabic are 
chiefly in use. 

The work of Susruta may now easily bo procured, as it 
was one of those ordered to bo printed by the Indian gincrii- 
ment for the use of its native subjects ; but the prmling of this, 
as well as of many others, was stopped, wlien must of tlieiii 
were nearly completed — the first volume and llirec-foiiiilis 
of the second of the Susruta having been piiiited. Fur- 
tunutcly tho Asiatic Society of Calcutta, with the spirit and 
zeal which has ever distinguished it, and with a true know- 
ledge of wliat was for the benefit of the government itself, 
undertook, at their own risk, to complete the works. 

SUSSEX is a maritime county in England, due south of 
Greenwich, the meridian of which passes very nearly liiroiigli 
the centre of the county. It lies between 50'' d-i' and 
61® 0' N. lat., and 0® 49' east and 0® 58' west long. It is 
bounded on the north-east by Kent, from which it is se- 
parated in part by the river Rother, in another part by tho 
Teyse or Teise, a feeder of the. Medway, and in another pin t 
by the Kent Water and other feeders of the Medway ; on the 
west by Hampshire ; on the north by Surrey ; and on the south 
and south-east by the British Channel. Tho extreme length, 
from La<ly-Halt park due east to the Kent Hitch, is 76 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, from BeacbyHead lo Tunbridge Wells, 
27 miles ; and the average breadth a little less than 20 miles. 
The area is 1466 square miles, or 938,240 acres. The gross 
population in 1841 was 299,770, being an increase of 10 per 
cent, on the census of 1831, and giving 204 inhabitants to 
every square mile. In size it is the 14th of the English 
counties, in population the 18th, and in density of popula- 
tion the 28Lh. Lewes, tho county town, is on the Ouscs 
45^ miles from London, nearly in a direct line south, or 49 
miles by the road through East Grinstead, Fletching, and 
Chailcy, or 61 mile^by the mail-road thmugh East Grin- 
stead and Uckfleld. 

Surface ; Coast ; Tho principal feature in the 

surface of Sussex is occasioned ,Ji)y the inteiTontion of the 
high ridges of chalk hills generally known as tho Downs. 
These hills rise from the marsh of Pevensey to the bold 
promontory of Beacby Head ; they then trend westward as 
far as Shoreham, occupying a surface of about 26 miles in 
length, and six or seven in breadth, containing 99,840 acres. 
This tract is properly denominated tho South Downs. 
From Shoreham the Downs gradually recede from the 
coast and traverse the western part of tho county, bearing 
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some points towards the north, uiid enter Hampshire be- 
tween West Hurting ami Stanstead near Petorsficld. Their 
extreme length in Sussex is 63 miles, their greatest breadth 
7, and mean breadth 4^ miles. The average height is 
about 6U0 lect above the level of the sea ; but Ditchelling 
Beacofl is 858 feet, Firle Beacon 8*J0 feet, Chanetonbury 
Ring 814 feet, Rooks Hill and Bow Hill each 702 feet, and 
Boaciiy Head 564 feet above that level. The Downs have a 
rich covering of a short and delicate turf containing large 
portions of Thymum serpylluni, and occasional patches of 
the common furze, the Ulex Europmus, in patches of 30 or 
40 acres. The whole district is without trees, except in 
some declivities where the white thorn is found, and in some 
of'lho richer portions at Slanmer and Arundel parks, where 
thriving plantations of beech and other hardy trees have 
been recently made. The surface of the Downs is grace- 
fully undulating ; the northern escarpment is precipitous, 
whilst the Buuthcrn declines gently, and westward of Brigh- 
ton gradually blends with the low land of the coast. 

Tlie maritime district lies between the Downs and the 
sea, and extends from Brighton westward to Emswurth, a 
durance of 36 iiiilcs. At first it is narrowed to a point, but 
gradually extends to iho breadth of a luilc between Brighton 
and Slioreham; towards Arundel it widens to three miles; 
and finally, as it approaclies Hampshire, it becomes in many 
places seven miles wide. This district is of remurkable 
I'erlilily. Here, in Saxon times, many salt-pans for procur- 
ing salt from sea- water by e\aporation existed; their men- 
tion in ‘Domesday’ is frequent: one only, at Applcdram, 
near Chieliester, remains. 

The euiitre of the county is occupied by a woodland tract, 
which extends from the Downs, to which it runs parallel, 
to the Suney hills, denominated the Weald (Saxon wealdi 
a foiest). Thu Weald was once an immense forest, called by 
the Britons Coit Andrcd, and by the Saxons Andredcs-wcald, 
which was inhabited only by hogs and deer, but has been 
gradually cleared and brought into cultivation. According 
to the Saxon Chronicle, this wood was Mn length, east and 
west, UO miles, or longer, and 30 miles broad,* This dis- 
Irii't w ilhin ihe county now contains about 425,000 acres, 
disposed in a line of country varying fioin fi\e to ten miles 
in breadth, and from 30 to 40 in length. 

The Forest Ridge is that portion of the county which, 
gradually uniting with the Weald, forms the north*castern 
(Ini&ion. It slrctches fioin Fairlight Down on the south by 
Crow borough to St. Leonard’s Forest, and thence westward, 
terminating in un angle formed by the sand-hills of Pet- 
>vorlh on one side, and by Blac.kdowii and Leith hills in 
•Siincv <'!i (he other. In this district are two great forests, 
St. Leonard's Forest, containing 10,000 acres, and Ash- 
downc Forest, containing about 18,000. Pine, iir, beach, 
and birch all grow well, and portions of the two forests have 
been planted with success. The whole ridge is the most 
romantic part of Sussex. It is broken into hill and dale, 
and is very elevated. Crowborough Beacon, the highest and 
most central eminence, is 804 feet above the level of the sea; 
Brightliiig Hill, 646 feet; and Fairlight Down, 599 feet. 

The marsh-land extends across the eastern division of 
the county from Eastbourne into Kent, with the exception 
of five miles taken up by tlic Forest Ridge of Fairlight and 
the Hustings hills. Marshy tracts also exist on the borders 
of all the rivers. 

The coast at the extreme cast of the county is formed of 
the low marsh-land, which is a continuation of the low land 
of Romney Marsh. At Pott the Forest Ridge breaks in for 
five miles, taking in Fairlight, Hastings, and Bexhill. The 
low marsh-land of Pcvetisey, forming Pevensey Bay, extends 
from Bexhill to the Downs a short distance to the east of 
tlu: well-known and bold promontory of Beachy Head. The 
high chalk cliffs of tho Downs extend thence as far as 
Brighton, a distance of 19 or 20 miles coastways, when tho 
low land of the maritime district intervenes and forms tho 
coast line into Hampshire. Pevensey Bay and Seaford Bay 
form good roadsteads for vessels with north or north-east 
winds, and tho latter is much frequented by vessels for 
water. A lighthouse of the first class was erected in 1828 
on the summit of the second cliff to the westward of Beachy 
Head, 285 feet above the level of the sea, as a beacon for 
ships, which were often driven on shore in storms fi’om the 
south-west, and caverns have been out in the cliffs between 
tho head and Cuckmere Haven to afford places of refuge to 
such mariners as may be wrecked on this dangerous coast. 
The lowest part of the coast from Seaford to the Kentish 


boundary is protected by single round towers, called Mar- 
tello towers. They commence near H>lbc in Kinit, and 
are continued, except where the coast is of easy defeuec. in 
consequence of tho cliffs or the mililary canal, to Seaford, 
where the last tower is numbered 74. They aro bu»lt 
on tho beach at intervals of about a quarter of a mile be- 
tween each. They are about 32 feet in height, and weni 
surmounted by swivel guns. The period of their erection 
was at the time of the threatened invasion of England by 
Napoleon. At tho same time a portion of this low district, 
from Cliffb End, near Pett, in Sussex, to Shoviij Cliffe, 
in Kent, a distance of 23 miles, was protected by a canal 
culled the Royal Military Canal. It runs parallcd to the sea. 
The breadth is about 60 feel, and the depth 9 feet: it has a 
raised bank, or redan, on the northern side, to shelter the 
soldiery and enable them to oppose the enemy with greater 
advantage. Its line is very little above the level of the sea. 

Tho principal rivers are tho Ouse, tho Rothcr, the Adur, 
the Arun, the Cuckmere, and the Lavant. 

The Ouse begins at Hylands, a few miles north of the vil- 
lage of Lindfield, at tho junction of two streams, one of 
which issues from Bantrudgo farm in the forest of Sf. 
Leonard, and the other from Selsfield on tho borders of tho 
forest at Wortli. After the conlluenco of the two streams, 
the river Hows near Lindfield, and, pursuing a tortuous 
course to tho south-east, half encircles Sheffield Park ; then 
nroceeding more directly south, tho stream runs by Isfield, 
Barcombe, and Hamsey to tho Lewes levels, which it enters 
to the north of tho town. After separating the Chile from 
the town of Lewes, it proceeds through the levels, divides 
the South Downs, and having received several small tribu- 
tary streams, discharges itself into the British Channel at 
the new mouth of Newhaven, forming what is called New- 
haven Harbour : the former outlet at Seaford is closed. 
[Seaford.] The river is navigable for large barges for 12 
miles from its mouth without the aid of locks, and with 
them as far as Lindfield. The waters are used for paper- 
mills at Lewes and Isfield, and for a largo corn-mill at Bar- 
cutnbe. 

The river Rot her rises near Argus Hill, in the pflrisli of 
Rothcrficld, close under the Forest Ridge. Thence it runs 
to Mayfield, receiving at Bevilham a large brook that runs 
from Wadhurs»t : it then Hows in a south-easterly direc- 
tion towards Kent, passing £tcUingham» and receiving ii 
stream that comes from Burwash, it next proceeds to 
Bodiam. It firiat touches Kent at Wigsell, in the parish of 
Salehurst, at the junction of a small stream which rises at 
Flimwell, near llawkhurst, and separates tho two couniies. 
After the junction with this stream, the Rother forms for 
somo distance the border, and proceeding toNewenden and 
Wittersham, receives in its course several small streams from 
the Weald of Kent, the arms of which, together with Iho 
Rother itself, enclose the river Island of Oxney. After 
passing this island, it quits tho border, and turns suddenly 
southward across the eastern extremity of the county, send- 
ing off a branch at Idcn called the Kent Ditch, which parts 
the two counties, and empties itself into the sea in the parish 
of Broomhill, a mile and a half eastward of old R>e Har- 
bour. Proceeding from this branch, the Rother tlows to 
tho south-east part of tho town of Rye. At this spot the 
Rother receives the waters of theTillingliam, which rises in 
the parish of Beckley, on the borders of Ewburst, itself aug- 
mented at a short distance above Rye by the Tweed, a smml 
stream that flows from Playden. Below the town of Rye the 
Rother receives also the waters of the Brede, which ri^cs 
in Ashburnham Wood, near Battle, and flows through 
Whatlington, to Sedlescombe and Brede, and thenco to the 
foot of tho hill on which New Winchelsea is built. The 
united stream then expands into an eostuary, forms the 
harbour of Rye, and empties itself into the sea at the bight 
of the bay formed by Fairlight Head on the west and Dun- 
genesa on the east. [Rye.] 

The Rother is navigable as far as the point where it first 
touches the borders of Kent above Newendon. This river, 
which was anciently called Liraene, formerly flowed by 
Nowonden to Maytham, and then by Sroallhytho and Read- 
ing to the town of Appledoro, whenpe it continued eastward, 
and emptied itself into the sea at New Romney in Kent, 
on the eastern side of Dungenesa, and twelve miles east- 
ward of its present exit; but in the great storm of the 1st of 
October. 1250 (34 Henry III.), which overwhelmed Old 
Winchelsea, and during the great inundation of tho sea, 
this river forsook its ancient channel and formed the 
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o:\M u» U>H. Ill the >e;ir the Dani^h lleot i»F 330 spi'ing-tulcs is about si 'wieeii lecl, aiul of neaps eleven 
-Hi n..<lei the c*«j in 111 anil of ilie puuto IlaMinges, assembled Tlie tide llowa nearly se\enieeii miles up the ri\or, but the 
M‘(. Ibiuloune. and directed its course lo ilie English backwater is of little value, in consequence of the narrowness 
> I'uo litind. ed und tifly \cs>itds ent^Mcd the liver of the channel and the slnggisline»s of the stream. The 
R her or Liiiiene. which IS described in the Saxon Chronicle 1 a ruer vessels which enter usually remain near ihe pvers 
as 'at ilu- cast end of the vast wood which v\e cull Aiidied. mouth at Littlehampton, but a vessel of llniteeii feet 
I In- riMM I eih oat of the Weald. On this river they lowed draught can proceed to Aruiidcd bridge, adi.stanec of six 
u ,’ 1 Inoi ships a-v far as the. Weald, four inile»4 fiimi the mouih miles, the boltom continuing of a uniform level through' 
oiii Winds, and 1 hereon destroyed a fori wheieon sat a few out that extent. Thu lower part of the river is lainous for its 
chillis, und which was hast ily wroui^lit.’ It is rcmuikablc inulleM. 

lull III ihe vear lt!i2i, one of these Danish ships was disco- A canal called the Arun and Wye Junction Canal, formtMl 
\ricd embedded in ten feel of mud and sand in a field at under an Act of 63 Geo. 111., connecting the Arnii with 
Noiilnam, a short dUiance fiom the piesent navigable river, the river Wvo, completes an inland communication hy water 
m lilt* west corner of the L-le of Oxncy, about two miles with London. The Arundel und Poil.smonth Canal also 
1 on Nevvenden. The ship wa.s in a perfei-tly sound and enters the Arun at Ford, connecting it with (/hicltester 
enliio stale after a lapse of U29 years. Her dimensions Harbouv; und by an Act obtained by the Earl of Egremoiit 
were troni head to stern sixly-five feet, and her width four- in 171)1, a canal following tho course of the Roiher has 
iceii feet, with cabin and forecastle; and she appeared to made a navigable wuter-communication fnmi Sto])hani 
have oiijinullv bud a whole deck, fcihe was very strongly bridge to tho town of Miclhurst, with a branch to liasliiig* 
built, her bill pieces and keel measuring two feet over; her bouruo, within half a mile of Petworth. 
cross heains, of winch there were five, 18 inches by 8, The Cuckmere rises in the Forest Ridge near llcathlield 
With Ollier tiiiihers in proportion. In her caulking was a Park, and runs thence in u south -south-west direction 
‘-pecies of moss peculiar to tho country in which she was through Warhleton lo llellingly, giving niolive- power to 
built. Ill (he cabin and other parts of the vessel were found several water-mills. It then winds round Uempslcud farm 
a iiLiniun skull, a pair of goat's horns attached to a part of and the Old Priory of Miclieihum, to Arlington, whence it 
the cranium, a dirk or poniard, several glazed and ovria- proceeds .southeily through the valley ])ast Ecrwick Court 
ineiitul i!>qnare tiles, some bricks which had formed the fire- and ihe small town of Allriston to Kxceat, and llnally emp- 
hcartli, several parts of shoes or sandals, fitting low on the ties itself into the sea at the opening in the Soiilli j>iwns, 
fool, one of which was apparently in an unfinished state, to the westward of Beachy Head, beiwceii the Scaford and 
having a last remaining in it, all of them very broad at the Friston hills, about two miles south-east from Seaford. 
toes, two earthen jugs and a stone mug of ancient shape, a A shingle beach crosses the entrance, and rises seveiul 
piece of board with thirty perforations, probably designed for feet above low-W'ater; tho interior of the liaveii is left diy at 
keeping the lunar muntlis, or somo game, with many other three-quarters ebb ; the channel is very narrow and crooked, 
nnlique reliqiies. The discovery of this vessel airords a but at high-water it is navigable for small barges to Long- 
smgular eoiilirmation of the accuracy of King Alfred's ae- bridge, about a mile above Alfriston 

count of the Danish invasions, us described in the Saxon The Lavnnt hu.<i its source in Charlton Forest, and runs 
Chioiiicle. in a south-west direction through Singleton, Binderton, 

The Adur has thi-ce sources: one branch rises at Toats and the villages (o which it givc.s its name, and aflercircling 
Farm near Slinfold, whence it (lows past Shipley and Knepp the city of ChichesttM- on all sides except the north, lalU 
Castle to West Grinstead; another rise.s at Nuthurst,aiid, into ihe harbour of Chichester, and enleis tho sea at the 
running lo Ihe west of West Grinstead Park, joins the first extreme south-west corner of the county. The ii’sluiiry at 
stream at Bay Bridge, whence they both How to a place near the mouth of tho river is famous for its lobsters ; and tlio 

Ashunit, where they are augmented by the third stream, rocks next Scls'ey Bill arc celebrated for cockles, 

which rises at Slaugham close by St. Leonard’s Forest, and. There are also two smaller rivers which discharge Ibern- 
])ursuing a tortuous course, runs througli Twineham und selves into tlie sea, the Ashbourne at Pevensc>, and the 

Sheimaubuiy. From Ashurst the river •flows ni a due Aston near the spot where AVillium tho Conqueror landed, 

southern direction, between Beeding and Hramber, running Tho latter river runs through llie hatilo-field of Hastings, 
on the east side of the castle and near the walls, and thence The Medway also rises in the norVlierii part of the cuuni) . 
])a8t Bololphs and Coombes lo Shorelmm Harbour and the Its source is at Turner’s Hill, in the parish of Wuitli, 
sea. [Shorkham.] The river is navigable for small craft whence it flows in an easterly direction through Forcsl-ruw 
from Moak Bndgo in the parish of Sbormanbury, to the in the parish of East Grinstead, and through Hart field and 
moulh ; and it is celebrated for its nmllet, pike, and eels. W ithyham. It reaches tho county of Kent between Groom- 
Tho Arun also rises in St. Leonard’s Forest, within the bridge and Ashurst, forming the boundary between the two 
rapu of Brumber, and passes into the patish of Slinfold: ii counties for about a mile, and then turns at Ashur.st directly 
then Hows due south, and receives at Stupham the waters into Kent, at a spot about four miles from Tunbridge, 
of a small river called the Western Roiher, w hich rises m The London and Brighton Railroad, xvhich w as opened 
Lurgasball parish, and proceeds in a southerly direction to on the *21sl September, 1841, connects the metropolis with 
Selbam. At Selliam the Western Roiher is augmented by the nearest point of tho sea-coust. It blanches off from 
the waters of another small stream called the We.sterii the Ci oydon Railway to the north of that town, and tlioii 
Arun, dc.scnbcd by Harrison as *a goodlic water, and thereto proceeds in a direction nearly due south, and at a short dis- 
increased with no small number of excellent and pleasant lance to the east of the old mail-road: it passes through 
hrookes : it springelh up of two heads, whereof one nselh by Merstham, wliere there is a deep cutting and long tunnel to 
west, by the nils which lie towards the rising of the suiine llorley, and enters the county of Sussex in the pari-h of 
from Ecisi Meon, and runneth by Petersfleld ; another comes Crawley, twenty-eight miles from London : from Crawley it 
from Buntoii Wood and joitieth with the foregoing at Peters- goes to Balcombe, where the high Forest Ridge is passed 
field and Durford ; alter which conlluence they go together by another tunnel: it crosses the valley of the Ouse by 
and m one channel still towards the east, taking a rill with a beautiful viaduct: it enters the chalk ridge through 
them that eoivimclh between Femhurst and St. Luke’s a deep cutting and tunnel at Clayton, whence it is carried 
chapel, Houfh-wtist of Linclimere, and meeting with it east through cuttings in the chalk to tho north-cast of Brighton, 
of Lodswoiih.* After the junction at Selhain the Western Tlie whole distance from Ixindon is fifty miles and a lialf, 
Roiher lakes an easterly direction, passing near Barton but seven miles of the Croydon line is used, so that the whole 
Park to Siophani. From Stopham the Arun thus augmented distance of tho new jane is fort^-ihree miles and a half; the 
runs in a circuitous course, passes Hardhara and Ainberley, cost of which, including engines and carriages, has been 
in which part tho stream is celebrated for trout, through the 2,840,000/. It has five tunnels, together three miles and a 
marshes torining the rich vole of Arundel, and flowing quarter long, the Merstham and the Clayton being each 
through Arundel town enters the sea nt Littlehampton. The more than a mile in length. Tho principal shaft of tho 
channel is led in a southerly direction into the sea between Clayton tunnel is 270 feet deep; the Merstham cutting 
two piers composed of piles with an extension of dicker-work, is 180 feet deep, and there are many cuttings not less thOn 
The depth of water at the entrance between the piers is from 80 feet to 125 feet. Tho undertaking was projected in 18.34, 
two to three feet below the ordinary level of low-water in by Sir Jolni Rennie, and has been executed under tho 
the sea, but a bar extends outside the dicker-work, across direction of Mr. Rastrick. 

the mouth, which rises about two feet above the general The mail-roads wliich enter the county of Sussex are 
surface and is left dry at low-water. The lift of average four. The road from London to Hastings enters the coutilv 
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at Frant* near Tunbridge, ami runs in a southern direction 
llirougli Roberisb ridge und Battle; the road from London 
to Biightou enters tl)e county in tbo parish of IfieUl, and 
1 uiis iliencc tlirough (Jucklield ; the road from Lomloii to 
i’oit^inoiilli traverses a small portion of the western division 
of the county near Polcrsfteld ; and the road from Dover to 
PoitMnoulh, which runs paiallel with the sea-shore, enters 
Sussex near U)e, ami proceeds to Wmchelsca, Hastings, 
Battle, Lowl'S, Bnglitoii, Worthing, Arundel, and Chichester, 
quilting the county for Hampshire near Havant. There 
are nNo many other roads of less hnportance. A road 
Iminches from the Brighton mail-road, and leads through 
Ea'.t (iruNtead, Mareslield, and Uckfield, to Lewes, New- 
haven. ami Scaford. Another road leads from Tonbridf a, 
through Hai'tfield, and joins the I^wes road at Maresileld. 
Tilt* road IVom London to Worthing enters the county near 
Horsham, and passes near Sieyniug and Bramber. There 
IS a road close to the sca-shoie fiom Hastings, through 
PovcMiscy and EjiisI bourne, to Seaford, Newhaven, and 
Bnghuui, with a branch from Eastbourne at the foot of the 
Do wns to Lewes. 

Climate. — The climate of the southern part of llio county, 
near llie ^ca-coast, is mild, and not subject to many variations 
of toinporaluic. The mean temperaturo of the year is 
more than one degree aliovo the mean tempciaturo of Lon- 
don. The consequence is, that largo towns have sprung up 
to winch iuvalid.s and others repair for health and relaxation. 
TIio climate at Worthing is so mild, that figs are cultivated 
iu great p-ifeetion in the neighbourhood, and Hastings pos- 
se>M‘«» many advaniagcs for iiivalid-j. The mean teinpeia- 
lun; of the three winter months at Hastings is 4.'t“, whilst the 
mean iLMupcralure of winter in the adjoining southern coun- 
ties IS generally only 40*3.1®. The soil of Hastings is a dry 
s.md-ro.*k, winch is warm, and as the town is sheltered on 
tl.e north and east by high hills and tho aspect is south, it is 
lavourahlo for the winter residence of all persons afiected 
with diseases of the lungs; tho disadvantage is, that the 
cliiiiate IS loo rela\iiig I'or those who require a dry air with- ! 
out it^ being keen. At Brighton the air at the oast part of 
the tow n Ugeuerally diy and bracing, hut in the valley near 
tile 1 ‘enlre of the town and to iho west tho an* is more mild. 
'J’lu* down- fionting llie south-west are bleak, being exposed 
to the violent winds IVom that quarter, which prevail for 
Uvo tl fibs of the year, during which the atmo&phero is fic- 
qiienlly charged wilh saline exhalations from the sea. Tho 
highcror nonliorn partofthe county, particulaily the Foiest 
Uidge, is of coiisideiubly lower temperature. In the Weald 
ilio ci;, ulaiion of air is impeded by ibo forests and high 
Jiedgcs, and tho climate is cold and damp. 

(ifmtufiy — Tho greater portion of the southern part of the 
coiiiiiy I'l ucciipiod by the chalk formation, which constitutes 
Its most striking geological feature. The general dip or in- 
clination of this, as indeed of all the strata in the county, is 
to the soulh-east, with occasional exceptions. The face of 
llie chalk is marked wilh fissures or wells, and scooped into 
deep hollows, furrows, and basins, which are more or less 
fillcil wilh tertiary sand and gravel. In many places 
(|uaiTics have been opened and kilns erected for converting 
the chalk into lime for the use of iho agriculturists, who 
annually eoiisiniio large quantities. The Sussex chalk 
varies in colour from pure while to a bluish-grey ; the 
liai del* varieties were in great request among tho Normans 
fill* building. The walls of several old castles and religious 
liouscs were built wilh chalk faced with Caen stone or 
Hints. Tho chalk is regularly Blrntificd. The upper divi- 
sion contains horizontal layers of siliceous nodules wilh 
intersecting veins of tabular Hint ; sulphuret of iron is bund 
iu irregular masses and in octahedral crystals. Chalk-marl 
consslitules the foundation of the chalk hills: its outcrop 
connects the detached parts of tho range and composes a 
fertile tract of arable land, on winch are some of the best 
farms in the county. Below ibo marl is a bed of fire- 
stone, which is obscurely traced in the eastern part of the 
county, but to the west forms a terrace of considerable 
breadih. The gait, the lowest division of tho chalk forma 
tion, generally contitutes a valley within the central edge of 
th^chalk, and may be traced, with little interruption, from 
Eastbourne westward along the whole county into Hamp- 
shire, forming a stiff soil, but very rich. 

Next to the chalk the most important formatian is tho 
WealdtMi. It joins the gait and extends through the centre 
of the county. It is a scries of clays and sands with subor- 
dinate beds of limestone-grit and shale : it forms an onti- 


clinal axis of conaidcrable elevation, the direction of which 
is nearly from east to west. This district is an niHgular 
triangle, the base extending from near Peveiisey to Sea- 
brouk in Kent, and the apex being situated near Halting 
Comb in the western part of Simsex. The wealden-clay h 
a tenacious clay of various shades of blue and brown, con- 
taining subordinate beds of limestone and sand wilh layers 
ofscpiariaof argillaceous ironstone. It forms the subsoil 
of all tJic Wealden district, and separates the Shaukhn .sand 
from the central mass of the Hastings beds. Ii con Mutes 
a low tract from five to seven miles in breadih, and presents 
no remarkable features on the surface, except that the soil 
i.s extremely favourable to tJie growth of oak, for wlikdi the 
county has been long famous. The Sussex tnaihle occurs iu 
layers in different parts of the district. It is a limestone of 
bluish-grey mottled wilh green and ochraceous yellow, and 
is composed of tho remains cf fresh-water univalves formed 
by a calcareous cement into a beautiful compact marble winch 
bears a high polish. It was used by the Uoiiians, and in 
the early Norman times it was sought after and employed a-; 
Purbeck marble is now. It is much used in Canlerhury ami 
Chichester cathedrals; in the former theurchiepiscopal chan* 
is formed of it. The central group of the Wonldon is formed 
of alternating sands, sandstone, and shale, which have ht'eii 
denominated tho Hastings beds. [Hastings S.vnds.] Thc.-e 
beds extend on the east and north-east of the county, from 
Bexhill to Ham Street near Aldington in Kent, forming ii 
line of irregular cliffs 30 or 40 miles in length, from 4 to 
9 miles in width, and from 20 to upwards of 600 feet in 
height. On their first emergence from beneath the Weald 
clay these bods consist of sand and friable sandstone, wnh 
occasional interspersions of ironstone and a great intermix- 
ture of small portions of lignite. Belotv this aie tho 
Tilgato beds, the lowest stratum of which contains largo 
coiicretional or lenticular masses of a compact caiciferoiis 
grit or sandstone in three or four layers, each varying in 
thickness from two to three inches, winch wa» formerly cx- 
tensi\cly quarried and used for paving and roofing. Thesu 
beds extend from the western extremity of the Hastings 
sands at Loxwooil to Hastings, and are separated IVom the 
next subdivision by blue clay and shale. This subilivisioii, 
called the Worth sands, consists of a sfovies of arenaceous 
strata, some of wliich form a lino soft buiUhng-stone exten- 
I sively used. Tho last division of the Wealden is compoaed 
of the Ashburnham beds, winch occur beiioalli the Woitli 
i stone: they arc composed of alternations of .*>uiid, fiiublo 
I samlstonc, shale, and clay: they are for the ino.«5t p.ir* 
highly ferruginous, and enclose rich argillaceo’us iron-ore and 
large masses of lignite. It was in the WeaMeii slrala, wlieii 
wood was abundant and charcoal employed in smelling iron, 
that the chief iron-works of Sussex were situated, the iron- 
ore being extrac ted fioin the iron-stone of the argillaceous 
beds. Up to the year 1720 Sussex was the principal scat 
of the ivon-raanufactory in England; the consumption 
of fuel was so great, that more than one act was pa^sod for 
the prcMcrvatioii of the timber, but the wood still dccroasi d, 
and by degrees the furnaces were disused and the manufac- 
ture transferred to districts where coal W'as abiiinlaiif. The 
last furnace, at Ashburnham, wns blown out in 

The plastic clay is the foundation of the Hat maiifimc 
district south of llie downs, which extends from near Worth- 
ing to Bracklesham Bay, and thence into Humpshire, form- 
ing part of the Isle of Wight basin; and is also seen iu 
insulated patches on Castle Hill, Newhaven, and in many 
other localities. 

The London clay, which in some localities includes beds 
of grey limestone and sainlstone, is also found ; the clay con- 
stitutes the flat maritime district of the souih-w'est part of 
the county, and tho limestone composes groups of rooks 
on the coast. 

The valleys of all the rivers, and the largo levels of Lewc*-, 
Pevensey, and Brcde, the soil of which U extremely fcridc, 
fuinish rich marsh pastures almost equal to Romney Marsh, 
and are formed of alluvial deposits. These le\cds aic fu in 
3 to 7 miles iii breadth, and extend 8 or 10 miles iu Icngili. 

Agriculture . — The ri<‘h marsh lands, of which there uro 
about 30,000 acres in the county, make an excellent p'jsturc- 
ground, on which many oxen and sheep are reared and 
fatted for market. There are also about dO.OOO acres o, 
down-land, where the soil is Ibhi and very near the chalk, 
which are unfit for the plough. They are ihercforo left in 
down, and produce excellent pasture for the small sheep 
known as South Down sheep. Tho natural grasses, when kept 
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croppctl by slieop, arc sweet; but if ibe clowns arc not suffi- 
cioiilly stocked, they are soon overgrown with furze and 
heather, and the coarse grasses become prevalent. In the 
lower or marsh-land the proportion is generally one ox to 
the acre, and sheep are mingled with the oxen. In the 
Peveiisey J-*jvel, where there is plenty of wafer and grass is 
abundant, there are most cattle; but even here sheep are 
incrcasinir. In the Bredc Level therej are more sheep, and 
only one Dullock to every four acres, in order to keep the 
pasture even. After the hay is cut and carried, the pastures 
arc usually occupied by cattle and sheep. Stall-feeding is 
also much and successfully practised in S.tsscx. 

Throughout the whole of the Wealden district, upon the 
sand as well as the clay soils, the land is extremely poor ; 
and of the 903,000 acres cultivated within the county, 425,000 
arc situated within this district. The clay is cold and stiff, 
and very diffn uli of drainage; but it produces fair average 
crops of w heat. The usual rotation of crops is, wheat, oats, 
clover or trefoil one or two years, and then a fallow : some- 
times peas or taros arc substituted for clover. On these 
lands lime forms a great proportion of the manure; but, 
from con.stant use, it has lost much of its beneficial effect. In 
this district large commons have been recently enclosed and 
brought into cultivation at considerable expense; and some 
parts on the edge of the forests have been planted with fir 
and bireh, which have thriven wherever the land was pro- 
perly trenched and drained. When the Rev. A. Young 
wrote, he estimated the waste lands at 110,000 acres : the 
quantity has been since diminished at least onc-third. 

The arable land on the Downs consists of thin light layers 
of earth, not exceeding 8 inches in depth, intermixcMl with 
lliiit pebbles, .iiid is very favourable for the growth of barley: 
wheat is usually sown once in four yeans, the course being 
turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, changing the clover for 
peas or some other crop the eighth year. In some of the 
hollows the soil is deeper and more loamy, and so dry to 
allow of its being ploughed quite flat without any ri or 

water- furrows: tins i.s the richest Down-land, and ihe rota- 
tion is wheat, barley, and clover, varying the clover, and sub- 
stituting turnips rape, tares, or peas, the sixth year, as the 
same land will not hear clover frequently. Along the 
slopes of some of tho hills the soil is of a tough tenacious 
nature, being a mixture of chalk washed down from the hills 
by the rains and stiff clay, and is very diflicult to cultivate. 
In the spring it is extremely heavy, and retains moisture 
for a long time; hut whem dried it becomes so hard, that 
unless worked at tho exact moment, when it is dry on the 
surface and the clods arc still moist, there are no moans of 
reducing it to a proper tilth : when carefully managed and 
properly manured, it produces good crops of wheat, oats, and 
beans. The rich arublo land in the county is about 120,000 
acres. 

Like their neighbours in Kent, the Sussex farroevs are 
not ready to adopt improvements in agricultural machinery: 
they do not like changes in the system of their forefathers, 
and they adhere with pertinacity to the old turn-wrest 
plough, drawn with four horses on the lightest soils, and, on 
all the slifiest, by six, or frequently by eight or ten oxen. 
[Kknt.] Almost every Sussex farmer works oxen os well 
as horses. They think there is an advantage in the tread 
of (he ox on very light soils ; and that on very heavy lands 
in the summer, where great strength is required to break 
lip the soil a good depth, tho steady draft of the ox is superior 
to the quick working of the horse. Steers or young oxen 
arc generally broken in for the voke at three years old, and 
are worked till six or seven, wfien they arc turned off to 
hvltcn. The drill has been received with some favour, and 
is in common uso near the Downs. Threshing-machines 
were becoming general till 1831, when many were destroyed 
by the labourers during the agricultural riots, and have not 
been again erected. Tho Sussex farmers ere very much 
behind other counties in the management of their farms. 
A large portion of their land is unfavourable for the intro- 
duction of the Scottish convertible system; yet much might 
be learned by a careful examination of the system of culture 
pursued in the ^uth of Scotland. 

Hops are cultivated to a considerable extent in the eastern 
part of the countv: they have been introduced from Kent, 
and have gradually extended themselves westward. Up- 
wards of 8000 acres are now under cultivation* The pro- 
duce however is not so much esteemed in the market as 
that uf Kent. 

There are still many extensive woods in Sussex, amount* 


ing altogether to about 150,000 acres. The produce of 
bark is not so great as it has been, but tho demand for hop- 
poles causes great attention to be paid to the cultivation of 
underwood and coppices, which yield a greater annual re- 
turn from the land than if they were grubbed up. 

The county is noted for its breed of oxen and of sheep. ' The 
Sussex ox bears a strong resemblance to ibe Devon : it has a 
small and well-formed head, the horns pushing forward a 
little, and then turning upward, thin, tapering, and long, not 
so as to confound the breeds with the long-horns, and yet 
in some cases a little Approaching to them. The eye of tho 
ox is full, large, and mild, but wrilli sonic unquietness in 
the cow: the throat is clean, and the nock long and thin, 
although the neck and head are both coarser than llie 
Devon. At the shoulder is tho main point of difference 
and principal defect in the Sussex cattle ; tho whole foro- 
<{uarter is thickly covered with flesh, giving too much 
weight to the coarser and less profiiahle parts. The fore- 
legs arc more perpendicular than in the Devon, and placed 
more under tho body. Tho barrel is round and deep; tho 
back straight ; the belly and think are capacious, yet the 
beast is well ribbed home: the loins are wide, the hip-hoiio 
does not rise high, nor is it ragged externally. The tad, 
which is fine and thin, is set on loaer than in the Devon; 
yet the rump is nearly as straight, and the hind quarters :ii(‘ 
cleanly made. The colour is a deep chestnut-red, and some 
of a blood-bay: much deviation from these colours indicates 
a stain in the breed. This ox holds an iiitermediare plan* 

I between the Devon and the Hereford, with all the aciivit> 
of the first and the strength of the second ; with the pro- 
pensity to fatten, and the beautiful fine-grained tiesli of 
both. Experience shows that it possesses as niueli of the 
good qualities of both as can he combined in one frame. 
Tho hide is soft and mellow, a coarse hard thick hide being 
considered a test of an ill-bred or unprofitable beast. The coat 
is short and sleek. The average weight is about 120 stoin*-:, 
but .some have reached 216 stones. The breeil of oxen was 
becoming neglected in the county, when, some three or four 
years since, Mr. Selraes, of Beckley, thinking that they 
were entitled to more consiclcration than they obtained, 
challenged Earl Spencer to show one hun lrcd head ufcaHh! 
of any breed, bred by himself, against 100 head of Sussex 
cattle bred by Mr. Sclmes. The challenge was accejiiod- 
the prize was awarded to Earl Spencer; but so good was the 
Sussex stock shown, that the breed has once mine (‘oino into 
repute. Tho Sussex cow is a very inferior animal t) the 
ox: she yields a very small quantity of milk, and is tliere- 
foro principally kept as a breeiler, all the use being made 
of her for the dairy which circumstances will allow. I’lie 
cows have also one great fault: their very cDunteniince 
indicates an unquiet temper, and they are often restless iind 
dissatisfied, prowling about the hedgerows and endeavouring 
to break pasture. Nearly all the calves are reared, t be mules 
for work, and tho females for breeding or early fnltcMung. 
A good cow, after her own calf has been weaned, will suckle 
another, and sometimes even two others for the butclici ; 
and it is not uncommon fur the farmers to procure calves 
from Smitbfield for this purpose. 

The Southdown sheep are among the best for all bill 
countries where tho grass is short ; and their kindly proper- 
ties havo caused them to penetrate into almost all parts of 
the country. They have a patience of occasional short 
keep, and an endurance of bard stocking equal to any other 
sheep, and an early maturity scarcely inferior to tho Lei- 
cester, while tho flesh is very fine grained and of peculiarly 
good fiuvour. It is only within tho last 70 years that these 
sheep have shown so much goodness. They were bad in 
shape and unkindly feeders when they were first bred by 
the late Mr. Ellman of Glynde, whose care and attention, 
without crossing, raised them to their present worth. The 
South Down sheep are polled, and are black or grey on the 
head ond legs. Tuo characteristics of a well-bred sheep are, 
that the head is small, the lips thin, and tho space bclweer 
the nose and the eyes narrow ; the under-jaw and chap also 
fine and thin ; tlie ears tolerably wide, and, like the forehead, 
well covered with wool ; the eye is full and bright ; the 
breast wide, deep, and projecting forwards ; the belly and 
back both straight; tho carcass round and full; the hilM- 
legs somewhat separated, giving a fulness to the haunches ; 
and the ^nes fine, yet liaviiig no appearance of weakness. 
The avefkge dead weight is from 8 to 11 stone,- yet some 
, have been killed which have reached to 21 stonei The 
) yfQQl 3 bort, cIqsq curled, end fine and free from spiry pro* 
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jeoting fibres ; the average weight of the flocco is from 2i- to 

lbs. The number of these sheep on the downs has been 
esiimalcd at 270,000 in summer and 220,000 in winter, or 
about one and a half on an average all the year per acre ; 
but wo are inclined to think the estimate too low. On the 
richer and wet land in West Sussex a heavier sort of sheep, 
a cross between the Somerset and the Down, is much more 
used than the pure Down. 

The breed of horses is not famous. Great cfTorts at iin- 
])rovoment wore made by the late carl of Egremont, in 
wliose stock was the famous Whalelxine blood, and who 
ofiored an annual prize at Egdoan fair for colts bred from 
lus slock. Of late years a horse-fair, at which prizes have 
been awarded, has been held at Lewes. These efforts have 
not been attended with much success. The breed is cer- 
laiiily improved, though still far from good. 

The largest fairs in Sussex are Horsham, for sheep and 
himhs on !){\\ April and I8lh July, for horses and cattle on 
Monday before Whitsuntide and on 27lh November, and for 
Wclsli cattle on 17th November; Eusthoathby, on 8lh 
April; Ka^'t Griiislead (eattlo), on 21st April and 13th July ; 
t’ross-m-lland rcallln), on 23rd April and I9lh November; 
Crowhorough (cattle), on 25th April; Ixuves, on 6th May 
and Wliit-Tucsday for calllo, on 2(ith J uly for wool, and 
oil 2l^t iScptemher and 2nd October for sheep; Hurwash 
(cattle), on I2tli May; Arundel (cattle), on 14ih May and 
on 2Ul August; Winchclsea (cattle), on 14lh May ; Eatllo 
< cattle), on AVhit-Monday and Glh September; Mayfield 
toaiilei, on 3tith Mav and l.3tU November; Steyning (cattle), 
on oih June, lOih Scplcmhev, and I Itli October ; tlailsham 
(cattle), on .JidJune; the Dicker (sheep), on 23 rd July; Pet- 
worth, on Holy Thursday for cittlo, and on 20lh November 
for sheop: Chichester on Ith May, 6th August, lUh 
Och)l)ci, and (sheep) 2()lh October ; Jjiidfield (sheep), on 
5lli August; Kgdean (horse and cattle), on 1th September; 
Finden (sheep), on 14lli Septomber ; RoberLsbridge (hops, 
cattle, and horses), on 25ih September; and St. John's 
Common (sheep), on 4th October. 

Dirisions, Toirns, --Sussex has been for centuries 
divifli'd into six Rap(*s, a term peculiar to the county, the 
ihn-iViilion of \ihudi is not satisfactorily settled. Somner 
derives it from 7'a)>, Saxon, a rope; and Junius from rt*pp 
or npp, Ihlandic, a tract or disiricl. Eacli rape contains 
several hundreds and oilier smaller divisions. The county 
has also been lor many years subdivided for all civil pur- 
poses into two divisions, the eastern and the western, the 
former comprising the rapes of J-ewos, Pevcnscy, and 
Hasting;; an<l the latter the rapes of Chichester, Arundel, 
and Bramher; and by the act of 1!) lien. VII., c. 24, par- 
ticularly rcrerring to this county, it is enacted ‘that the 
coiintv courts shall he liolden and kept one time at Chiches- 
ter and the next time at Lewes, and so to be kept alternis 
virihufi for ever.' After the Norman comtucsl these rapes 
were granted to ])Owcrrul followers of William, each of 
wlunn either occupied the ohl castle within the rape, or 
hiiilt a new feudal abode. Chichester rape alone bad no 
castle for tho rc'iidence of the lord, though a furtiiicalion 
was erected immediately aflor the Ginquest for tho defence 
of the inhabitants. (Jhichoster rape formed part of tho 
Honor of Arundel, and was granted to the same nobleman, 
who possessed llie castio and rape of Arundel. Tho rapes 
are as follows : — 

Easte^'n Division, — T. Lewes rape occupies tho centre 
of the county, and extends from the borders of Surrey on 
the north, where it is 6 miles broad, to the sea on tho 
i^outh, where it is 13 miles in width. Its eastern boundary 
is formed by the Ouse, by which it is separated from the 
rii])c of Pevensey, and its western by the Aaur, which divides 
it from the rape of Brambcr. This rape was granted by the 
Conqueror to William, Earl de Warren, who married Gun- 
dred, daughter of the king, and founded the castle of Lowes 
ami priory of St. Pancras there. With the descendants of 
Karl de Warren the barony remained till the beginning of 
the 14th cent ury, and then, in default of male issue, it passed 
into the family ofFitzalan, carl of Arandel, where it con- 
tinued till 1439, when, by tho death of Thomas Fitzalan, 
15th earl of Artndol, without issue, it was divided among 
Ills three sisters. It is now vested in the following propor- 
tion:— In the Abergavonnys one-half, as heirs of ibo Beau- 
champs and the Lenihalls ; in the Norfolks one-fourth, as 
heirs of the Mowbrays and Lenthalls ; and in tho Dorsets 
one-fourth, which was conveyed to Sir Richard Sackvillc, 
2l8t April, 1 566, but whether as a gift or by purchase is un- 
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certain. The rape comprehends an area of 129,5ft0 acres 
and had in 1831 a population of 71,921. When ‘ Domesday' 
was compiled It mcludod \o hundreds and the borough of 
Lewes. It is now divided into 12 hundreds ami the borough, 
containing 50 parishes. The following are the hundreds: — 

I. Barcombe; 2. Buttinghill ; 3, Dean; 4, Fishersgule ; 
5, liolmstrow ; 6, Lewes borough ; 7, Poynings ; 8, Preston ; 

Sold hover borough; 10, Street; li, Swanborough ; 
12, Whalosbone; and, 13, Younsmere. 

II. Pevensey rape adjoins tho rape of Lewes, which forms 
its western boundary. It extends from the borders of Surrey 
and Kent on the north to the sea, the greatest width of the 
county being in this rape, from Frant to Bea<4iy Head, a 
distance of 27 miles. The width of the rape along tho coast 
is nearly 18 miles, hut in o‘lier parts the width varies frmu 
20 miles to 8 or 10. It is bounded on the cast by the ia\u* 
ol Hastings. Immediately after tho Norman conquest llie 
barony of Pevensey, together with the castle, was granted 
to the earl of Moreton, brolhcr-in-lawof the Conqueror, but 
it was forfeited by his son. after the battle of Tenorclichrai, 
to king Henry 1., who granted it to Gilbert de Acquila. iIjo 
descendant of n distinguished Norman family, wliose gi and* 
father had perished at the battle of Hastings. From this 
family the barony took the name of the Honor of the Kiigle. 
Richard, son of Gilbert, having joincil the rcbtdiioii of 
Robert de Belcsme, tho honor and barony were once more 
forfeited, and granted to Henry Fitz-Empress, afterwards 
Henry II. That king, after his accession to tho throne, 
reinstated Richard do Acquila, and tho Honor of tho Eagle 
remained in that family till the time of his grandson, who 
passed over to Normandy without tho king's licence, and 
the barony was seized by Henry III., by whom it was 
granted to Gilbert Marshall, earl of Pembroke. The earl 
however fell into disfavour, and surrendered the haroiiy to 
Iho crown. It was then granted fJ24l) to Peter de Savoy, 
iiriclo of queen Eleanor, for his better support ; and soon 
after his death, in 53rd Hen. III., tho whole honor was 
given to Prince Edward and his heirs. It remained in 
the crown till 44th Edward III., when John of Gaunt, duke 
of I^ncaster, obtained a grant of it in tail general. On the 
accession of Henry I the king, by letters-patent dated 1 2l h 
February, 1400, granted the oHice of constable of tho casllu 
(an oUice created by .John of Gaunt), together with the 
honor, to Sir John Pelham and his heirs, in consideration of 

I his valuable services. The otfice of constable was hold by 
I the Pelhams till 4ih Henry V., but other constoblos were 
; afterwavds appointed; and in 1600 Iho honor was oiicc 
; moie in the crown, forming part of tho duchy of Lancaster. 

; Subsequently it was giantcd by king AVilliarii, in 1706, to 
. William Bcntiuck, duke of Portland, who sold it in 1730 to 
: Spencer Compton, earl of Wilmington; and his grand- 
daughter tnarrying Lord George Henry Cavendish, aflcr- 
I wards euil of ’Burlington, carried the cusilc and honor to 
that noble family, in whom they still remain. The rape, 
which IS tho largest in the county, has an area ot 228,9.30 
acres, and had in 1831 u population of 49,776. In the 
ConqiUMor’s limo it was divided into I G hundreds; but ii. 
has now 19 hundreds subd-ivided into 52 parishes. The 
following are the hundrcMls; — 

14, Alciston; l.>, Bishopstone; 16, Danehill-Horsted ; 
17, Dill; IS, Eastbourne; 19, Ea.st Grinstcad, borougli ; 
20, Flexborotigh ; 21, Ilartfiold; 22, Lindfield Burleigh 
Arches; 23, Longhridge; 24, Loxfield Camden ; 25, Lox- 
field Dorset; 26, Lowey of Pevensey; 27, Ringmer; 28, 
Rolherfield ; 29, Rushmonden ; 30, Shiplakc ; 31, Totnore ; 
and, 32, Willingdoti. ’ 

111. Hastings rapo forms the eastern portion of the 
county : it is in the shape of a triangle, the apex of which 
is part of Broomhill parish, the western side or base being 
formed by tho rapo of Pevensey, the south-eastern siile by 
the Channel, and the north- eastern side by the county of 
Kent. Tho width at tho base is 23 miles, and tho ex- 
treme length, from the base to the apex, 28 miles. 

It has a coast-lino of 23 miles. The Honor of Hastings 
was at tho Conquest granted by the crown to Ruberi. 
second earl of Eu, of a powerful Norman family, who 
bad been the first with whom William consulted after 
he had conceived the project of the English expedition, and 
who had distinguished himself alike by the zeal with which 
he entered into the plan, and by his personal bravery at 
tho battle of Hustings ; the castle is supposed to have been 
built by him. The honor and ensile were seized by a strata- 
gem on tho death of William, hut were soon regranted to 
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William oavl of Eu. son of Robert. In this family it rC' 
inatnod till the cxluidion of iho male Ime un the <leath of 
lU-nry, the sixth eail, in lltM. The barony then pas«»ecl to 
his mother Aheo, countess of Eu, daughter of William 
D’Albini, earl of Arundel, whose son hy the second mar- 
riage will) William de Ysendcn succeeded her, but in ‘iOth 
Homv HI. tin? estate was forfeited for his adherence to 
the King of France. It was subsc(|uenlly held for a few }ears 
hv Pnnee Edward, but in Ifith Hen. III. it was granted to 
Peter of Savoy, from whom, in 53rd Hon, HI. it parsed hy 
exchange to Jidin, duke of Hritlniiy. and continued in that 
house till it hccainc cxiinet in the person of Joan, widow of 
Ralph, lord Basset. It Mibseiiucntly passed in the same 
injimer as Pevon'-cy to Jolin of Gaunt and iho l*eihains, 
but in 23 Hen. VI. the lonLship of the barony and castle 
was scpariiled from the rape, and was gi anted to Sir Thomas 
Iloo, aflcrwuids eieaied lord Huslings. The rape and castle 
remained separated till the lime of James 11., when the ba- 
rony and castle were repurchased b} Sir Thoinaa Pelham from 
Henry, thud earl of Hunlingdon and in the Pelhams the 
united honor has continued to the present time. Tho rape 
lias an area of 154,000 acres; and had, in 1831, a population 
of 50,230. WlK'n ‘ Domesday ’ was compiled, it was divided 
into 13 hundreds; tho same number still exists, but 
the town and port of Hastings, and the untient towns of 
R\e and \Yincnelsea, are now separated. The whole rape 
has 48 parishes. The following are the hundreds ! 

33, Baldslow ; 31, Battle; 35, Bexhill ; 30, Foxearlo; 
37, GohKpur; 38, Gostrow; 39, Oucslling ; 40, town and 
port of llu'itings; 41, Hawkcshoroiigh ; 42, llenhurst; 
43, Xelherfield; 44. Ninllcld ; 45, town and port of R>o; 
40, Slioyawell ; 17, Staple; and, 48, town and parish of 
Wiiiclieisca. 

IV'. Chifhcsler rape is situated at tho western side of the 
coijnly, and is bounded on llie north by the county ol 
Surrey, on the oast hy (lie rape of Arundel, on the .south 
by tlio iinli^Ii Gliannel. and on the we.st by Hamphlnre. 
Tln ic is an extent of IG miles of coast, including the 
li^'iidland of vSoNey Bill; and from this extreme point to the 
h.)id“i.s of Surrey the length is 26 miles: the breadth 
v.iiu;.. from G to 10 miles. The haroriy of Chichester and 
the rape have followed iho same descent as the honor of 
Arnmli l, of which they formed a part. It was granted hy 
William to Roger Montgomery, created earl of Arundel 
and 8lncw"5hriry, a noldemaii of extoiisivo p<isso».sions in 
Noimandy, who commanded the centre division of the vic- 
torious aianj at the battle of Hastings, and who was nearly 
rcKilcd llirongh his iriothor to the Conijueror, The honor 
was calculali.rl to conliiin S l| knights’ fees, or 57,460 acres, 
and it eornprised the city of Chichester and the castle of 
Arundel. The earl, following the example of the Conqueror, 
]v.irtitioned his piopcrty among his sons, and assigned his 
English honour and possessions to his second son Hugh: 
from him it passed, in 1098, to his elder brother, Robert, 
eail of Bclesme ; but in 1102 it became forfeited to Henry I., 
in conaeqiienco of the eaiPs levolt. The king sellled it on 
his second wife Adcliza. She subsequently mariicd VV^il- 
Lam de Albini, who, for services remlered Heniy I'l., le- 
cei\ccl a grant of the honor to him and his heirs. It re- 
mained in his throe lineal descendants ; when, on the death 
of the third without issue in 1243, it passed through the 
second daughter, Isabel, to John Fitzalun, ninth earl of 
Arundel and firstoail of that house. The Fitzulaiis con- 
tinued possessors, cj^cept at two short intervals of forfeiture, 
till 1580, wliuu, oil the death of Henry, the twenty-second 
carl. It became the property of bis heiress, Mary, who mar- 
ried Thomas H(»waid, duke of Norfolk: it has sinco been 
forfeited, like other estates of that noble family, but it has 
bcHiii restored, and is-now the property of Henry Charles, thir- 
teen ih duke of Norfolk and thirty- fourth earl of Arundel. 
Tho rape has an area of 145,840 acres; and had, in 1831, 
a population of 38,929. At the Conquest there were 9 
hundreds, besides the oily of Chichester : it is now divided 
into 7 hundieds, one city, and one borough, including 74 
parishes. The hundreds arc as follows: — 

49, Aldwick; 60, Boshatn; 51, Box and Stockbridgo; 
52, city of Chichester; 63, Durnpford; 54, Eas( 3 bourne ; 
55. Manhood; 50, borough of Midhuvst; and, 57, West- 
hour nc and Singleton. 

V. Arundel rape forms the centre of the western division 
of the county, and is bounded by Smrey on the north, by 
tho rape of Brambei* on the east, by the British Channel on 
the south, and by the rape of Chichester on the west. Its 


average length from north to south is 20 miles, its width at 
the scu*coaj)t 15 miles; it is then contracted to lime miles 
at A distance of seven miles from tho sea, but again widens 
giaduully till it has a width of 16 miles on Iho borders of 
Surrey. Tho castle of Arundel was in exisieiico in llie 
Saxon times ; and from the Conquest, together with the 
honor of Arundel, followed the same descent which we ha\e 
just noticed in Chichester rape. Tho rape has un area of 
132,800 acres, and had in 1831 a population of .31,061. 
VVhtMi ‘Domesday’ was compiled, tho rape of Arundel had 
8 hundreds, which arc now merged in 5 hundreds and one 
borough, divided into 56 parishes, 21 of which ase in 
the upper and 35 in the lower division. The following are 
the hundreds ; — 

58, Borough of Ariindcd; 59, Avisford ; 60, Bury; 

61, Poling; 62, Rotherbridgo ; and, 63, Wcsteasewrilli. 

VI. Brambcr rape is situated between the rapes of 
Arundel and Lewes, and extends from Surrey to the Eng- 
lish Channel, a length of 22 miles. Along the coa!»t it bus 
a width of eight miles, which is about the average width of 
the whole inpe. The castle was in existence in tin* Saxon 
times, and after tho conquest it was granted, together with 
the barony, to William de Braose, in whose f.iimly il re- 
mained till the death of the tenth of that name, when his 
daughter Oliva carried the honor by marriage to John 
de Mowbray, whose descendant in 1398 was cre.iled duke 
of Norfolk; the male heir of that fumily also failed at 
tho end of ten descents, and the heiress Margaict, who 
married Sir Robert Howard, carried tho estatc.s to the 
Howards, and laid the ibundutiuii of the subsequent s])1lmi- 
doiir of that family. Their descendant i.s still owner of 
the honor, and is thus lord of Ihe ihico rapes which form 
the western division of Sussex. Tho rape has an area of 
116,650 acres, and in 1831 it had a popnlatioii of ;{(),li:j. 
In the Coni|Ueior'» lime there were 1 1 liuiidieds in tins 
rape, and there are tho .same number now, but the boroughs 
of Brambcr, Horsham, New’ Shoreham, and Sieyning, are 
now .separated ; the whole is subdivided into 4U parishes. 
The liundreds are as follows: — 

64, Borough of Bramber; 65, Brighlford; 66, Biirbeach ; 
67, East EusewrUh ; 68, Fishcr.sgate ; 69, borough of Hors- 
ham; 70, borough of New Sliurehain ; 71, l^atching ; 

72. Singlecross; 73, Stcvnmg; 74, borough of Sieynmg; 
75, Tarring; 76, Tipnoak; 77, West Giiiisteod; and, 
78, Windham and Rwliurst. 

There arc pai ls of the county which liave their purlii nlnr 
libertic.s exempt from tho jurisdietion J>t the county niagis- 
Irutes; 1, the ciiy of Chichester; 2, the liberty ot the 
Cinquo l^orls, which is partly in this county and jiarlly in 
Kent. The part which is in this county comt»riso.s — 1, the 
town and port of Hastings, including the whole of the pa- 
rishes of All Saints, St. Clements, St. Mary in the Castle, 
St, Michael, the Holy Trinity, St. Mary Bulverhiihe. and 
St. Leonard’s, Wmclielsea; and parts of the parislh;s of St. 
Mary Magdalen and St. Leonard, and the liberty of the 
Sluice, in the parUli of Bexhill; 2, the di;pendaiits of 
Hastings, viz. Seaford and Pevetisey, the latter of wliicli 
includes the pariNhes of Pevcnscy and VVestham, and pait 
of the parish of Ilailshain; 3, the antient town of H\c, 
which includes nearly one-half of the parish ; and 4, the 
unlicnt town of Winchelsea, including the whole parish of 
Su Thomas the Apostle, and parts of the puiishes of Pett, 
Broomhill, and Icklesham. [Cinque Ports.] The hundreds 
of Battle and of Bexhill, in the rape ol Hastings, are aUu 
franchises, and the inlmbilants are exempt from service on 
j u lies for the county. 

There is only one city in the county, the city of Chichester : 
one Cim(uo Pori, Hastings; two antient towns added to 
the Cinq lie Ports, Rye and Winchelsea; two members of 
the Cinque Ports, Pevonsey and Seaford ; the parliamentary 
boroughs of Arundel, Brighton or Brighthelrnstone, Hors- 
ham, Lowes, Midhurst, Shoreham or New Shoreliam ; iho 
antient boroughs of Bramber, East Gnnsiead,and Sie\iiing; 
the market-towns of Battle, Cuckfleld. llailshain, anil Pet- 
worth, and the towns of Bognor, Eastbourne, Mayfield, 
NeWhaven, and Worthing. Of some of these places an ac- 
count is given elsewhere. [Arunoel; BATift.E; Bramber; 
BRiaHTHELMSTOPTE ; Chichkster ; Hastings; Lewes; 
Rye; 45eaford; Shoreham.] The others are noticed 
here. 

Winchelsea is locally situated in the hundred of Guest- 
ling and rape of Hastings, 67 miles from London. Accord- 
ing to the editor of * Magna Britannia,* the name is derived 
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from the Saxon trittcel, an angle or corner, and sea, or ea, 
island: this explanation well suits the situation of Old 
Winchelsea, which, hof'ore the reign of Henry 111., was 
washed by the waters of the Channel on the south and oast, 
and by the Rother on the north. Of its early history little 
is known, except that it was of sotno importance in Saxon 
limes, and that, like its neighbour Ryo, it was granted by 
Edward the Confessor to tho abbot and monk.s of Fescarnp 
in Normandy, which grant was confirmed by William I. and 
Henry I.; but Henry 111 ., in the 31st year of ids reign 
(1247), resumed possession of it for the butter defence of his 
kingdom, exchanging for it other manors in Gloucestershire. 
The town is not inenlioned by name in ‘ Domesday,* where 
the possessions of the abbey were entered under the manor 
of Raracslie ; Winchclseu is probably the new borough there 
noticed. At tho Conquest it <lid not form pari of the 
Cinque Ports, but was added before the reign of John. 
LCinque Ports.] In 10(17 'William landed here from Nor- 
niundy, and by his sudden arrival defeated the measures 
taken in England to shake oif the Norman yoke: here also 
Henry II. landed in J1&8, on his return from Normandy: 
linher Simon de Monlford repaired after tho defeat of his 
fatlicr at Evesham, intending to bring over foreign troops; 
aiid hither lie was followed by Prince Kdwaid, who, in 1266, 
stormed and look tlio town, putting to the sword the chief 
inliahitants, who had warmly espoused the cause of tho 
harmis. Soon after the exchange with the abbey, the old 
town began to suifer much from the influx of the sea. More 
than 30n houses wcM'e destrojed by llie oserflow' of tho sea 
in )2j0. 'J'hc ^(;a coniinucd its ravages, and had done so 
mucii injuiy, that the inhabitants petitioned Edwaid 1 . for 
a site whereon to build a new town ; and the king, in the 
?^th )ear of his reign, issued a comiiiissioii to Ralph pf 
Sandwich, his stewaid, uuiliori-ing the puieliiiso of a rising 
hill or piece of ground <'ontawiiru* 150 acres, which was then 
a iMbhii warien, called I ham, within (he parish of Ickles* 
I»ani. Tho purchase waft comjileted, an arrangement was 
made with the vicar to pa> him ]()/. in lieu of tithes end 
the ‘ inhabitants of Old \VincIielsea took (o it by little and 
little and builded it.’ The gruiiiid was disided into 40 
.squares, contiiiijing about acivseaeh, of whudi 39 may still 
he Iraecd ; ainl the spaeious .streets intersected each other at 
nglit angles. The new town wa«» walled in by the king, and in 
Six or seven years it was * rnclely well finished.’ Very soon 
afterwards the calamity, tigainst which the luhubilaiits had 
]novidcd, liappfiiod. * In the )ear of our J-oid 1287, in the 
oven of Si. Agaih, the virgin, was the tovvno of Winchelsea 
<lro\viiod, and all the lands between Cliveseiid (Cliff’s End, 
Pelt) and the voclier of llillic.* The new town coniiuucd 
to increase and llourish ; ils lelative iinporlaiico may be 
known from the laige pioporlion of ships furnished to Ed- 
ward 1 . Hastings and its members, with the two antient 
towns, had to furnish the king with 21 ships, and in 
the apporlioiiinent no less than 10 were assijjned to Win- 
e.lieUea, 5 being required from Rye, and only 3 from Hast- 
ings. It soon bocaiiio the place of import for French wines, 
for which massive ciypls were built. The harbour was 
little injured by the overflow that destroyed the town, and in 
the time of lleiir> VI. Winchelsea was one of the principal 
IKiils of embarkation for the Coniiiicnt. 

Tho now settlement did not escape without the ordinary 
cidaniities of towns along tho southern coast : it was pil- 
laged and partially burnt by the French in 1360, and re- 
ceived much more serious injury from the Spaniards twenty 
years afterwards. The town was subsequently repaired. 
Henry VII 1. raised for its defence the castle of Cauihur, 
the ruins of which are still standing : it consisted of a large 
round tower, which served as a keep, surrounded by several 
smaller ones connected by short curtains. Tho sea, which 
had been the constant enemy of Winchelsea, began once 
more to cause its ruin by deserting the new town ; the inlet 
and hat hour became choked up with sand and beach, and 
aUhough Queen Elizabeth, who visited it in one of her pro- 
gresses in 1573, manifested her senso of its importance by 
calling it Lilllo London, the trade was soon entirely lost, 
and Winchelsea fell into decay. It is now little more than 
a Village ; tho houses round two sides of the principal square 
and one small square with a few houses alone remain. In 
the middle of the last century an attempt was made to esta- 
olish here a manufactory of cambric, fur which an act was 
obtained (4 Goo. 111 ., c. 37), but the attempt failed. A manu- 
factory of Italian orape succeeded, till it was transferred to 
Norwich. At present there is no manufacture and very liltlc 


trade : the population, in 1S3 1, was reduced to 772. Inhabiting 
143 houses. Wincludftca has never received achaiter: it 
is a corporation by piesciipiion, and was not iiicIihIlmI in the 
act of 5 & 6 Win. IV., c. 76. The corporation coiisijsU of a 
mayor and jurats, of whom lliere ought to be twehc; tho 
stylo is ‘the ma>^r, jurats, and commonalty of the auiioni 
town of Winclielhea.’ The ma\or and juiats hold courts of 
session and general gaol delivery, and their jurisdiction 
extends to capital felonies. This town rctuined two mem- 
bers to parliament from 42nd Kdvvaul HI. till tho 2iid Win. 
IV.. c. 45, when WinclieUea found a place in Schedule A. 
since which it has been added to the electoral disiiiclof 
R>c, and joins in the return of one member. Of the aniieni 
glory of Winchelsea few traces remain. Threo of the four 
gateways arc still standing, viz. tlie Landgale on the north- 
east, the Slrandgate on the south, and Newgale to the 
south-west, hut in a very ruinous condition. Of the throe 
churches, St. Giles, St. Leonard’s, and St. Thomas the 
Apostle, a portion of the last alone exists. It was a large 
cruciform structure, but the nave has long since disappeared ; 
the north and south transepts are in ruins, and the cliaticel 
with two aisles is the only part used for public worship. 
Three lofty Gothic arches of clustered eulumns, formed 
paitly of Sussex marble polished, separate the aisles; the 
walls are fretted with arches and columns, and the window.s 
aic ill the pointed style. In this church are three altar- 
monuments, of the time of Edward 1., of secular warriors 
in mail armour, with their legs crossed in token that they 
had assumed the cross and marched to tho defence of tho 
Christian faith in Pulcsiine. They resemblo the tombs in 
tho Temple church, London, and, like them, have been 
erroneously supposed to bo monuments of the Knights 
Templars. The Templars were always buried in the habit 
of their older, and arc represented in it on their toiiibs. 
Tliis habit was a long while mantle, with a red cross over 
the left breast ; it had a short cape and a hood behind, and 
fell down to the feet unconfined by any giidle. By the 
arms on the shield of one knight, it appears to be the tomb 
of a member of tho family of Uxoiibridge, and aiiuthcr pro- 
bably belonged toGervaso Alard, both dibtinguished families 
ill the town or neigbourhood in the lime of the last crusade. 
Bc.sides the clmichcs, Winchelsea hud a convent of Giey 
Friars, founded by William de Buckingham, of whose edifice 
the choir with beautiful arches and fine Gothic windows 
yet stands. Hero was also a convent of Bl.ick Friars or 
Dominicans, and a piccoptory ol St. Anthony: of these 
all traces are lost. The living is a discharged leelory, within 
the archdeaconry of Lowes, of tho average net value of 27b/. 
per annum. Robert do Winchelsea, made arclibi.‘»l]op of 
Canterbury in- 129J, and celebrated for his loariiiiig, his 
chanty, and his firmness, was a native of Winchelsea. 

Pevensey, which gave its name to the rape, and was once 
foimuhible for ils ca»ilo and useful for its harbour, is now 
an iiiftigniliciint village with only 49 houses, aiul had, in 
1831, a population of 343. It is 60 miles from London. 'J he 
Saxon name vvas Pevensea, and the Norman Poovenscls. 
Its first authentic meiiiion in history is in 792, when it wa^ 
given, together with Hastings, by Berodaldiis, one of the 
generals of King Otfa, to the abbey of Si. Denis at Pans. 
In the reign of Edwaid the Cunrussor it had only 2 j 
biirgcsses, and }et the port was of siiflicieiit iiiqiortaiico 
to be lavuged by Eail Godwin and his son Harold in 
1043, when many ships vvcrii taken: it was at that liini* 
one of tho chief pons for communication with Franco and 
Flanders. In the hay of Pevensey William the Conqueror 
landed with his army from Normandy prior to the de- 
cisive battle of Hastings; and it was this port which 
Swane, son of Earl Godwin, eritcrod with eight ships on Ins 
return tu England after his abduction of the abbess of Loo 
minster. In the reign of Henry III. the port was still avail- 
able, hut it soon afterwards fell into decay owing to the vritii- 
drawal of tho sea: the original outlot is now choked up, 
and the water drained through tho beach by means of a 
sluice. Pevensey, like other places on the southern coast, 
has been claiincil as tho site of tho antient British city ol 
Anderida. with little more than conjecture to siqiport the 
claim. Tho only object of interest is tho castle, of which 
many interesting remains exist. The outer work contains 
many Roman bricks, and much of what is called ' horring- 
Iwne work,’ from which it bus been inferred that this was a 
Roman fortress. No mention is made of its existence in 
the Saxon times ; but, if not erected by the Romans, it was 
certainly built from tbo remains of an older fortress. The 
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Ollier wullij, which (!on^lilulo the most antient part of the 
fortification, enclose a space of seven acres, ainl arc from 
‘JO to 25 feet hii^h. The moat on the south side is still 
wide ami deep; on the other sides it has been tilled up. The 
eutiance is on the wc'.t or laud side, hetwceii two round 
towers, over a drawbridge. 'Within the willls is anoilier and 
much moie modern hirlification, approaching a pcnla^onal 
form, wiili five nearly circular tow'ers, moated on the north 
and west. It is entered from the outer court by a draw- 
bridge on Iho west side between two towers. The principal 
barbican or watch-tower is not at the entrance, but towards 
the north-east corner. The walls are nine feet thick, and 
the towers were two and three stories in height. The castle 
was of great streni^ili: it withstood the attacks of William 
Ilufus’s army for six ila>s, protecting Odo, bishop of Bayeux. 
who ultimately yielded only for want of provisions; and it 
afterwards successfully resisted the siege of King Stephen, 
who ]jcrhonaIly superintended the attack, but met with so 
gallant iin oppo^itu>n from Gilbert, earl of Clare, that he 
was obliged lo withdraw his forces, leaving only a small 
body to blockade it by sea and by hind. It once more re- 
sisted hostile attacks, wlicn it was fruitlessly assailed, in 
by Simon Moiilford, son of the renowned enrl of Jam- 
ecster. Again, when Sir John Pulliam was in Yorkshire, 
in assisting Henry, duke of Lancasloi*, to gam the 

erow-n, the castle, left under the command of Lady Jane 
Pelham, was attacked by largo bodies of the veoineii of 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, who favoured the deposed king 
Kichard, and was bravely and successfully defended by 
f^ady Jane. The castle ri^nained as a fortress till the reign 
of Klizabclli ; two anlient cnlverins, one of which bears 
licr initials, arc yet preserved: after which its history is not 
traced till llio parliamentary survey of IC75, when the cas- 
tle was in ruin.s, and the ground within the walls was culti- 
vated as a garden. Poveusey is a member of the Cincjue 
Pu t of Hastings [Cinquk Ports], and the liberty includes 
the parishes of Peieiisey and West ham, and 500 acres in 
the parhli of HaiLsham. Jt never bad a eliarler, but is a 
eorpoiation by prescription, left untouched by the acts and 
(i Win. IV., c. 7G. It consisl.sof a bailift' and jurats ; the sl>le 
i*. ‘ The bailitr, jurats, tiiul commonalty of the town and 
liberty of Pevensey.’ The baililVand jurats buld courts of 
se.>sion and general gaol delivery four times a > ear, and 
have jurisdiction ui capital felonies, wliu.di bus not been 
exercised of late years. The inhabit ants bad foinierly an 
}l 0 ^pital dedicated to St. John, long since lu^t. Of (he 
cliiircli dedicated lo St. Nicholas the patron saint of the 
sailors, a portion only remain'-. The benefice is a vicarage, 
in the archdeaconry of Lewes, and deatiery of Povenscy, of 
the annual net value, as returned in 1835, of y-18/. There 
is an endowment of lOO/. a year for almshouses, and a 
sidiuid for girls held every day in the church, and there is 
also a day-school for 50 or 00 boys. The famous physician 
Andrew Horde, heller know'n as * Merry Andicw,’ w’us born 
at Pevensey. 

Horsbum, a pavliamenlary borough and market-town in 
the rape of Bramber, is situated on the Forest Ridge, near 
the borders of the county of Surrey, at a distance of 35i 
nnles soutli-soutli-wcst from ].iondon. The urea of the 
parish is one of the largest in the county, composing 8500 
acres, exclusive of the portion on which Iho town itself is 
built. The name is evidently taken from hursts Saxon, a 
woud, and ham^ a town, although some have derived it from 
llorsa, brother of llengist, who was killed in 457, and 
said to have been buried in the vicinity of the town. The 
town consists of two streets crossing each other at right 
angles with an open space in the centre, in which stands the 
cuMrl-houv-u, a handsome stone building, enlarged by the 
duUe of Norfolk in 1/91), for the judges of assizes, who 
lield the spring assize here from that period till 1830: 
the MulsnmmGr quarter-sessions for West Sussex are still 
Jield in this hall. In this town also is the county gaol, re- 
built on the plan of Howard in 1775. Each prisoner was 
lo have a separate cell, and the debtors and felons were 
lo be kept separate, with a day-room on each Hoov, and a 
chapel and an infirmaiy. Here was attempted the earliest 
of the improvements in prison discipline, and here separate 
confinement was first systematically resorted to with the most 
hcneficiar effects. Since the great improvement in the 
House of Correction at Pel \yor in, there have been few com- 
luif lals lo Horsham gaol, and it is now chiclly used for debtors 
aud for persons convicted. A corn-market, well attended, 
is held on Satur<lnys. Horsham is a borough by prcscrip- 


lion, and returned two inemliors from the 23rd Kdw. 1. 
till the passing of 2 Wm. IV., c. 45, when the borough 
found a place in Schedule B, and lias since returned one 
member. The old right was in the owners of some twenty- 
live burgage tenements; the whole parish is now included : 
the number of voters in 1S3‘2 did not exceed 257 ; but the 
number increased in 1839-40 lo 345 occupiers of 10/. 
houses and si.x burgage tenants. The church, dedicated to 
St. Mary, is a spacious and elegant building, with a loliv 
tower surmounted by a spire, in the eaily English style of 
architecture. The benefice is a vicarage, in tho archdea- 
conry of Chichester and deanery of Storrington, of the an- 
nual net value, in 1835, of 651/. The population in 1831 was, 
5105. There is a school for 60 children of poor people, lo 
be taught reading, writing, and anthiuetic, and, at the <li.s- 
cretiun of the school-wardens, the Latin language, founded 
by Hicbard Collier in 1532, with a good school-house and 
dwellings fur a master and usher. There is also a Lanciis- 
terian school for 200 boys and 100 girls, and an infant- 
bchool supported by voluntary coulributions. 

Midhurst is a parliamentdiy borough and market-town in 
the lape of Cliicbeslcr. It is pleasantly situated on a gi ii- 
tlc eminence, surrounded by loftier hills overlooking the 
meandering course of the river Rother ns it (lows lowaids 
ibcAVruii : it is 50 miles from Jjondoii, and on the high-road 
from Winchester lo Petwortli, from which placo it is dis- 
tant 6^ miles. Midhursl is sujiposcd to be the Mida of the 
Romans with the Saxon termination added: at the time of 
the Conquest it foimed part of the barony of Arundel ; Imi 
ill the reign of Henry 1., four and a quarter kiiigbi^* lees 
were creeled by the king , in favour of Savuiic de Bo- 
hun, into the minor lordship of Midhursl. which was held 
I fur several generations hy that powciful family. Afu r ilu; 
cxtinetioii of the male line of the Bohuns, the lord^hi]) w.is 
' granted by Henry VllL lo Sir Anthony Browne, slainlanl- 
bcarer to ibal king, wdiose son was created Vi.^eoiiiii Mon- 
tague. In Ins deseoiidanis the properly leuiamed Itll tin 
death of George Samuel, the eighth L(»rd Montague, iii 
1 793, when it passed to lus sister Elizabeth Mary, who mar- 
ried William Stephen Poyniz ; and on Ins death, in 18 in, 
it beeatne the estate of Ins two daughters, una of whom 
married Captain Kredeiick Speiieer, hioiher of Kail Spen- 
cer, and the other the inurijuis of Exeter. On a mound 
on the south bank of the Arun are the rums of ihei.i-ile 
long oeeupied by the Bohuns: ilie whole \allalion, now 
overgrown with trees, lu:s within a cireumfeieneo of ino 
yards. Within the walls was a ehapel dedicated to St. 
Anne. Theio is a corn-market, well alleiule.l, held eveiy 
Thursday, and a lown-hall in which the western sessions 
were formerly held. Midhursl is a horougli hy prescri|)in)ii. 
and returned two mcm'uers to parliamont from 4ih Edward 
II. till 1832, wdieii, by the act 2 Wm. IV., c. 45, the lunuber 
of representatives was reduced to one ; and to muko up a 
constituency *a widely-extended agricultural ilislriet, cul)^l.■^l- 
ingof .se\cn entire parislie.s and eleven porn ms of parishes, 
was added. The old right was in the holders of burgage 
tenements, of which llierewere forty four, and the borough 
was memorable fiom the fact iba! the site of many lenenieiiLs 
was marked by stones in the park wall, tlie buildings having 
been long destroyed. In 1708 this borough ga\ e his first scat 
to Charles James Fox, then only nineteen years of ago. 
The new di.slnct only furnished 252 registered electors in 
1832, and in 1839-40 there wore only 261. 'I'lie cliureh, 
dedicated to St. Denis, is a small and plain stone edilice 
ill the later stylo of EnglLli arclnlccture : it stuiids in the 
centre of the town. Tiie beuefice is a ]>ei:pelual curacy, in 
the archdeaconry of Cliicliestor, and the head of the deanery 
of Midlmrst, endowed with 4U0/. private benefuetiuii, and 600/. 
royal bounty : the average net value per uiininu, ni 1835, 
was 170/. There is a free grammar school fur 12 buys, 
founded by Gilbert H annum in 1672, and a national school, 
well supported. The population in 1831 was 1478. 
About one quarter of u mile oa&l of Midluii*st stood the 
stalely pile of Cowdray House, the princely seat of the Mon- 
tagues. built in the reign of Henry VHl., and destroyed by 
fire in 1793. 

East Grinslead, which is the largest parish in the county, 
containing upwards of 15,000 acres, is a market-town 
siiuuled in tho rape of Po\ciisey, near the borders of Ash- 
downo Forest, on the high road fiom Lomloii to Lewes, 
at a distance of 28 miles from London. The town is 
pleasantly placed on a considerable eminence, but con- 
sists only of ono principal slreet, irregularly built, Tliero 
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iii a mai'kot fur corn on Thursdays, and u cattle- market on 
the last Thursday in the month. When the roads in 8iiSi>ex 
wore scarcely passable in winter, East Grinsteud, as one of 
the nearest points to the metropolis, was hclcctcd fur the 
holding of the Lent assizes, but the practice was discon- 
tinued in 1790, and Horsham chosen instead, the j;aol being 
there. East Griiistead is a borough by prescription, and re- 
turned two members to parliament from 1st Edw. II. till the 
passing of the act ‘2 Win. IV., c. 45, when it found its 
place in schedule A. The old right was in the owners of 
the burgage tenements, of which there were thirty-six. At 
the oast end of the town is a quadrangular stone building, 
used as a college for twenty-four aged persons of both sexes, 
who, under the government of a warden and two assistants, 
have each a separate apartment, and an allowance of 8/. 
a year. The college was founded by Hobert, second earl of 
llorset. and was erected in 1C 16. The endowment is 330/. 
a-year. Within the walls is held a free grammar-school, 
founded in 1708 by Robert Payne, at which Iwcnty-fivc 
1 ) 0 } s are educated. In this ])arish stand the ruins of llram- 
bletye House, built in the reign of James 1. by Sir Henry 
(Jompton, from an Italian model ; but it soon fell to decay 
from the neglect of its subsequent owner. In this parish 
also is Kidbrookc, built for William, forty-second baron 
of Abergavenny, by M}lno, the architett of Blackfriars- 
bridge: it w'us sold in 18U5 to the Hon. Charles Abbott, 
afterwards Lord Colchester. The church, which is a band- 
some stone edifice, with an embattled tower surmounted 
by light jnnnucles, stands on the oast side of iho High-street. 
It is in a pure stylo of Gothic architecture, and was erected 
in 1786. The benefice is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry of 
Lewes, of the annual net value, in 1835, of 340/. The popu- 
atioi. in 1831 was 3364. 

iSltyning, a borough by presciiptioii, and a market-town, 
n the rape of Bramber, 59 miles from London. The 
low’ll stands at the foot of one of the escarpments of the 
lIoiMis, about a mile to the wcstw'ard of ihe nver Aclur, and 
consists of a wide street running in a norlh-w’ostcrly direc- 
tion, from which branches another running north-east; on 
the south .side of the latter were situated the burgage tene- 
ments of tho borough of Bramber, so that what appeared 
lo be one small town returned four members to parlia- 
ment. This town was called by tho Saxons Steningham, 
ironi Shan, a stone; and tho ancient Roman road of 
Siane-sireel pa»^ed through tho town. At the time of 
the Conquerors survov Stc}ning belonged partly to the 
abbey of Keseamp, and partly to William de Braosc, lord 
of jtV :;iiber. Tho abbot hc4d tho properly till the dissolu- 
tion of alien priories by Henry IV., who granted it to tho 
newly-founded monastery of Sion in Middlesex ; but on 
tlie dissolution of the greater monasteries the property 
passed to the Pellatts, and has since come to the Gorings. 
There is a well-supplied cattle-market held on every alter- 
nate Monday, whicli is a large mart for the sheep bred in 
West Sq^sex. Stcyning returned two members lo parliu- 
ineiit in Iho 4!h Edw'ard II., but was joined with Bramber 
from that time till 31st Henry VI., when it returned its mem- 
bers separately, till disfranchised by the act 2 William IV., 
c. 45. The church, dedicated to St. Andrew, w^as originally 
a cruinforra structure : of the original the nave only remains, 
the rest being a moro modern erection. The nave was built 
In the Saxon times, or at a \ cry early period of the Norman ; 
the interior is magnificently enriched, tho whole of the 
arches, as well us tho capitals on the largo cylindrical pillars, 
being profusely ornamented with tiers of mouldings of great 
variety and beauty. Ethelwulf, the father of Alfred the 
Great, is said to have been buried in Steyning church. The 
benefice is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry of Chichester, and 
deanery of Storrington, of the average net value, in 1835, ot 
308/. A school for boys, to be instructed in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and in the principles of the established church, 
was founded by William Holland in 1614. .,The population 
in 1831 was 1416. 

Click field is situated in the northern part of the hundred 
of Butlinghill, in tho rape of Lewes, 37 miles from Lon- 
don, on the high road to Brighton. It is a small neat town, 
with a market on Fridays, granted by charter of James II. 
Tbo manor formed part of the barony of Lewes, and passed 
from the Warrens to the Fitzalans; one-half remains, like 
the barony, in the Abergavennys, and the other, through an 
abcmilioii to the Coverts, is the property of tho Scrgisons. 
The church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is a large building 


in the decorated bljle of English arcliiteduie, with an om- 
batllod lower surnioimlcd by a lofty spue. Thobondke is a 
vicarage, in the arcluleacDuiy und deanery of l-ewe», of the 
axerage net value, in 1835, of 414/, Tho free gramimu-M-booi 
was founded by Edward Fowler in 13th Henry Vlll. 
William Spencer increased tho endow' uieiU.s, and Ladv 
Dorothy Shirley built a school-house near tho church>ard': 
the scholars at present on the foundation are very few. The 
population in 1831 was 2586. 

Hailsham is a small town in the hundred of Dill 
and rape of Pevcnscy, 54 miles from London on the high 
road to Eastbourne. Tho population m 1831 was oiiiv 
1645. It has one of the largest markets in Sussex for slu ep 
ami cattle, held on every alternate Wednesday, its proximity 
to the rich pastures of Pe\ciisey Level making it exlremcry 
favourable as a mart. The town is built on a gentle accli- 
vity rising from tho Levels. At Otham, in this parish, a 
religious house for monks of the Premonstratensiun order 
was founded by Ralph de Dene and Sibilla his wife, but u 
wa.s afierwards moved to Hay hum. A few traces of the old 
walls alone mark the site. The church is in the later style 
of English architecture, with an embattled tower surmounted 
by light pinnacles. The benefice is a vicarage, in the aicli- 
dcaconry of Lewes, and deanery of Pevensey. 

Petworlh is a market-town m the hundred of Rotlier- 
bridge and rape of Arundel. 49 miles south-west by 
south from London, on the high road to Arundel and Chi- 
chester. It is situated on an eminence above a small stream 
near Ibo river Rother, from which it is supplied with water, 
raised by works erected by the late earl of Egreinont. The 
property originally formed part of tho honor of Arundel, but 
was given by Adeliza, dowager queen of Henry I., to her 
brother Joceline de Louvaino, from whom it passed lo the 
noble family of tho Pcrcys, lords of Petworth, and aficrvvai lU 
earls of Northumberland, and ultimutcly devolved upon 
Elizabeth, baroness Percy, only daughter and heiress of 
Jocx'Iine, eleventh earl. fcJhe married Charles Se}ruouiv 
duke of Somerset, and her daughter Catherine carried tlie 
estates to the Wyndnams, The mansion of the Perexs 
backs upon the churchyard. In 1309 Henry de Percy had 
a licence and embattled his house at Petworth ; the house 
was new-fronted by the duke of Somerset, and greatly 
altered by the lato possessor, George O’Brien, carl of Egie- 
mont, who adorned its galleries w ith the rarest specimens of 
ancient and modern sculpture, and added to the nlieiuly 
rich collection of pictures. A market is held on Saluida}!». 
The market-place and court-house is in tho centre of the 
town : it is a neat stone building, erected at the close of tlie 
last century by the carl of Egremont, and here are held tlie 
Easter and Epiphany sessions for the western division of 
llie county. One of the first results of the philanthropic 
Act of 1782 for regulating prisons, procured at tho iiislaiice 
of Mr. Howard, was the building, in 1785, of the house of 
correction at Petworth. It was built on two stories, over 
arcades; there was a cell for each prisoner, and the s}stcin 
of separate confinement was pursued here as successfully as 
at Horhham till the year 1816, when, in consequence of tiie 
increase of prisoners on the termination of the war, the 
structure of the prison was allercil, and the prisoners were 
employed in the factory. The church, dedicated to St.Muiy, 
was erected about the time of Henry VH., and is a cruci- 
form structure in the decorated style, to which an elegant 
spire has been aaded. The bcnefico is a rectory, in the 
deanery of Midhui-st, and in 1835 the average net incoim* 
was 856/. There are almshouses for 12 aged ])eople, founded 
in 162-1 by Thomas Thompson, but the number has bocu 
increased to fourteen, who each receive house-room amt an 
allowance of 20/. a-} ear. There is also a splendid endow- 
ment for twelve poor widows, founded in 1 746 by Charles, 
duke of Somerset, and by a liberal interpretation of tho 
terms of the endowment by tho late carl of Egremont. be- 
tween 700/. and 800/. are annually given in support of forty- 
eight females, of which twenty-two arc in tho almshouses. 
There is a school for twenty poor children, founded in 175'; 
by Richard Taylor, and tho carl of Egremont added in 1834 
an endowment for twenty-five boys, lo bo taught gratis on 
the iiaiioiial system, and for fifteen more on pax men t of 2(/. 
a- week; and also in 1833 an endowment for like numbers 
of girls, on similar conditions. The populutioii in 1831 xvus 
3114. 

Bognor is a retired watering- nlacc in the western part of 
tho county : it is locally situated within the parish of South- 
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lilt'd, ill the hundred of Althviek and rope of Chichester, 
fi7 miles from London. Jl owes Us origin to Sir Richard 
Ilotham, who in 1 7^<4 bef;an to erect houses for visitors, and 
it has been much froqiienied of late years. The promenade 
is extensive, and tlic houses neat. The Uognor rocks, 
which arc only \isible at low-water, extend into the sea in 
a curved direction for two rndcs. AVithin the nieriiory of 
man they formed a line of low elilTs along the con.st. The 
lowest part of the rocks is a dark giey limestone, in some 
instances passing into sandstone ; the upper part is silicious. 
The population in 1831 was 2190. 

Eastbourne is a pleasant haihiiig-placc. It is situated at 
the foot of the eastern extremity of the Downs, at a distance 
of (il miles from London, and about two miles to the east- 
ward of Boachy Head, on llie shores of what is known as 
PevenseyBay. The antiquity of Eastbourne is beyond a 
doubt. It was a station of the Romans, and in 1717 a Ro- 
man pavement of white and brown lessertD, 17 feet 4 inches 
by 1 1 feet, and a bath, 16 feet long, 5 feet 9 inches broad, 
and 2 feet 9 inches deep, were discovered. From the ex- 
istence of these remain.s and from its situation it was sup- 
posed by Dr. Tabor to be the site of the antient town of Ande- 
rida Portiis, a station founded hvthc Romans on the southern 
coast to check the predatory Saxons; and which has been 
placed by Camden at Newendon in Kent, by Mr. Elliott at 
vSciiford, and by other antiquaries at Pevensey. ll was at 
AnderidA that Ella, after having defeated the Britons at 
Mcrcreadesburne, massacred every man, woman, and cliild, 
and destroyed the toMii, which, wo arc told, was never 
aftcrwaids rebuilt. Towards the close of the last century 
Easlhourno attracted notice as a watering-place. The bathing 
is excellent, the water clear and pellucid, and iho sands are 
d ry and extensive. A t II oly well, near Eastbourne, there are 
chal}beale springs, wIkm c the water does not materially dirtcr 
froni that at Clifton. Tho ruin.s of a domiciliary of a brother- 
hood of Black Friars are still standing. The cliurcli is a spa- 
cious Iniilding, consisting of a naie wilJi side aisles, a large 
chancel, and lofty antique lower. The living is a vicarage, in 
tlio archdeaconry of Lowes, of the annual coiuinutod value 
of a.)t)/. The population in 1831 was 2726. The South 
Downs abound with that delicate bird the ortolan, or 
wheat-ear, and large numbers arc caught near this town. 
Beaehy Head, wliicli has been before nolii'cd, has been the 
scene of two unfMrtuuaie encounters to the English : one in 
1690, between the combined tleets of England and Holland, 
uniler Herbeit, eail of Torrmgiun, against the French, an 
(•ngaa;ement from winch Lord Toriiiigton was forced to re- 
tire ; and iheollior, in I 70G, between three liiio-of-bultle .ships 
—the Ro}al Oak. t lie Graft on, and the Huinplon Court, winch 
were convoy mg .several meieliaiilmeii,and a licet of nineships 
and soMM-al privateers, under tho command of tho famous 
cor-^air Du Guay Tronin. Tlie Grafton and the Huinptun 
Court were taken, and the third vessel only saved by being 
run on hliorc. Tho olliciid account, Inthoito unpublished, of 
the dihaslrous rcliremont of Lord Tornngton from the action 
in 1096, IS preserved among the Ellesmere MSS. at Bridge- 
water Ilou'-e. 

Mayfield is situated on high ground, in the rapo of Pc- 
vcn.sey, and in the hniulied of J.,oxfleld-Camdon, 41 miles 
from London. It is now only a small agricultural town, of 
one street; but the parish is extensive, including 13,500 
neros. The town is remarkable for the palace of the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, who had convonidht residences jiro- 
vidod for them at easy distances within the South Saxon 
dioce«4c. The ereclioi/of tlic palace at Mayfield, as well us 
of tho former wooden church destroyed by firo in 1389, is as- 
cribed to the famous St. Diinstan ; and in that portion of the 
palace wliich is now standing are preserved the saint’s forge 
and anvil, and the very trauilionary tongs >Yith vvhiph this 
most reverend prelate seized tho arch-enemy pf mankind. 
Mayficid was a favourite residence of the arclibishops. Pro- 
vincial synods were held here in 1332 and 1362, and Arch- 
bishops Mephum, Stratford, and Islip died here. Of tho 
antient palace the walls and three noble ambcB in the hall, 
and some portions of the chambers, one of which hears tho 
date of 1371, are in existence. They arc of later dale tlian 
the time of St. Dunstan. Tho palace and manoj: were 
surrendered by Archbishop Cranmer to Henry VIII., who, 
in 1545, granted them to Sir Edward North: they were 
aficrwaids alienated to tho Greshams, and hove Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the prince of raerchuniR, resided in much magni- 
ficence, and entertained in one of her progresses Queen Eli- 


zabeth. Tiio church built after the destruction of tno 
wooden pile is still dedicated to St. Dunstan : it is a large 
building with a lofty spire. Tho living is a vicarage : il was 
an appendage to the conventual cstablUlimeiit of the Bla:.k 
Canons at South Mailing, and is now a peculiar of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the annual net value, ns 
relumed in. 1635,, was 834/. Tho population of the parish 
in 1831 was 2738. Thomas May, the hisloiian of the long 
parliament, was born ui the palace at Mayfield, in 1595. 

Newhaven is a small and neat town, near the centre of 
the county, and the south-eastern corner of the rape of Lew es, 
in which it is situated, at a distance of 5G miles from Loudon. 
The antient name of the town was Mecching, but when the 
channel of llie Ouse was diverted fioin Seuford and made 
to enter the sea in a straight line southward, the old name 
was changed. At what period this occurred is not ascer- 
tained : It must ha\e been anterior to the lime of Klizabeih, 
for the haven at Seaford was then decayed. Tlic tow n con- 
sists of one mom street, with two smaller ones at right an- 
gles, built on the western side of the river, and one iinU' 
from the sea. The harbour i.s the sole cause of its import - 
anco, and it is much frequented, being by far llie best tulal 
harbour between Portsmouth and the Downs. The liar 
hour has been already described. [Skafoud.] The niouih 
is protected by a battery on the heights near Ca-'^tle Hill, 
where there are tho remains of an uncicnl circular fori ill- 
cation largo enough to have contained 5000 men. Thcriier 
is crosNed by a drawbridge, creeled in 1784. Tho inliahil- 
aiits are chicily occupied in maritime pursuits, and slnp- 
building has been prosecuted with success. There is a en.s- 
tom-houso, and large bonding warehousca for corn and vsnies. 
Tho chief imports consist ol coals, timber, corn, wine, and 
spirits, and there is also a good coasting- trade in flour and 
butter. The exports pre very limited, most of the vessel ■; 
going out in ballast. The church stands on a hill to ilio 
west of the town: the nave is modern, hut the round ea'ii- 
ern wall of the chancel maiks its Saxon origin. The bene- 
fice is a discharged leclory, in the arelideiicuniy of Lewe^, 
with an average net income, in 1835, of 18G/. The popuKi- 
tjon ill 1831 was 904. 

Worthing is a modern and healthy watering-place, local 1> 
sitnnte wnhin the pari.sh of Bioad water, in the hundred id' 
Biightford and rapo of Biaiiihcr, 5G niile.s Irom London. 
The silualion is low and flat, onl) a few feet above the level 
of the sea, and il is foggy in winter. Tlie sands extend G i 
some diataiiec, and in the summer thcic is good bailnn;*,. 
Not many years ago it was an obscure fishmg-statum, but 
at the close of the last century, wlien fusliion caii'scd tin.- 
best points of the southern coast to he rcsoried to for hoallli 
and plea.suie, this town sprung up, and in consequence oi 
its ]>roxiniily to the Downs and the richness of the sin- 
roundiiig country, it lias continued to increase. An ad lor 
paving and lighting was obtained in 1803, and u chapel-ol - 
ease built in 1812. The slieds and squaies arti well bndt. 
and the houses convenient, but not luigo. The qsplanadi' 
extends for thrce-qnarter.s of a mile along the slioie. In 
the neighbourhood, and particularly on l^ancing Down. 
Roman lemains have been found, and at Cisshury is a foi u- 
fieatiun or eailhwork of an irregular oval foim, enclosing an 
area of nearly 60 acres. Indications of its having been u>ed 
by the antient Britons have been discovered, and the find- 
ing of Roman coins within the rampart ])rovcs its occupancy 
by the Romans. The population of tho parish, in 1831, 
was 4576. 

Tarring near Worthing vva.s the birth-place of Johv, 
Sclden. 

Divisio7is for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes, —Thv 
whole of the county, with the exception of 21 parishes, is 
within the diocese of Chichester, it is subdivided into two 
arch deacon rios, Chichester and Lewes. The archdeaconry 
of CUiohe&ler has 5 deaneries, Arundel, Boxgrove, Chiches- 
ter, Midluij'st, .and Storrington, embracing 133 parishes, 
all within tho western division of the county. The arch- 
deaconry of Lewes forms the eastern part of the count), and 
has 4 deaticries, viz. Dallington, Hastings, Lewes, and 
Revensey, including 144 parishes. There is also the deanery 
of Battle, exempt from the archdeacon’s jurisdiction, and 
including the parisli of Battle. The peculiars of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury are the deaneries of Mailing and Pag- 
ham, the former having 12 parishes and the latter 8 
parishes ; and one parish within the archdeaconry and city 
of Chichester. 
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Sussex is in the Home circuit. Tho assizes are now held 
at Lewes, where there is a house of correction : the county 
{laol IS at Horsham. For subordinate jurisdiction, the 
county is divided into East Sussex and West Sussex, tlio 
former comprehending the rapes of Hastings, Ijewes. and 
Fevenscy ; and the latter the rapes of Arundel, Urainber, 
and Chichester. The justices of the peace, though by their 
coin mission appointed for the whole county, confine the 
exorcise of their power to their divisi(»n of it. Separate 
r|uurter~sessioiiS arc ludd ; for East Sussex at Lewes, and 
ior West Sussex a day or two afterwards, the Epiphany 
and Easter sessions at Petworili, the Trinity at Horsham, 
and the Michaelmas at Chichester. Them are also eleven 
])ett} -sessions Indd for East Sussex at diderent places 
wiiliin that division, viz. Eattle, Brighton, Burwash, Cuck- 
Held, EjisI Griiislead, Frant, Hailshatn, Hastings, Lewes, 
Il\c, and Uckhulfl ; and seven petiy-sessioris for West Sus- 
sex, viz. Arundel, Chichester, Horsham, Midhurst, Pet- 
worth, Sle)ning, and Worthing. 

From the Isl Edward I. to 1 2th Charles I. the counties of 
Siirioy and Sussex were united under one shenif, but they 
are now divided. 

The Kiuiie two great divisions of East and West Sussex 
are, since the county has been divided by tlie Reform Act, 
U'sed for paili.iinenlary yiurpuscs. East Sussex returns two 
members: the election takes place at Lewes, and the nine 
polling-places aie Battle, Brighton, Cncklield, East Grin- 
stead, IlaiKhain, Hastings LeWes, Maytleld, and Rye. West 
Siis-^ex tilso returns two members: the election lakes place 
at Clnt hcsler, and the seven polling^placcs are, Arundel, 
C'hadiester, Hor&ham, Mulhurst, Petworth, Steyning, and 
Worthing. Two members each aro returned by the city 
of ( ho lifder, IheC-inque Port of Hastings, and the boroughs 
of Hiighton, New Shoieluun. and Lewes: and one member 
ouch lt)r the ant lent lovvn of R>e, and the boroughs of Arun- 
(kl, lloi.-Hliani, and Midhurst. Tho total number now 
nMnniod fiom the whole county is eighleen. Befoio the 
Roinrm Act it v'as twenty-eight. By that Act Biatnber, 
Kl 1 f^l Cunste.ol, Scafoul, Sicjning, and WineheNca, return- 
ing tv\o inembeis each, weie disfranchised, and Arundel, 
Hoi'slwirn, Mirlliursf, and Rye reduced from two members 
ciicli to one, making a dediiciion of fourteen incinbers; but 
the loss was diminished h) the division of the county and 
the cieaiion of the now boiough of Brighton. 

lli^fnri/ (tml Afi fiqia a coimiy’t liko the adjoin- 
ing couniy of Kent, comprehends that part of England 
wli.cii, liom its proximity to the Continent, first attained 
iiDiif'' , 'mil its name is derived from the kingdom erected hy 
Klla, atior Ins successlul expedition ill 477, when ho as- 
sumed the title of king of the South Saxons, and gave the 
title of Snlh-sex to the district. 

^ The imiriiirae coast of England was inhabited in tho 
lime of Cn'sar by a rude hut warlike people, theBolgm; 
that they were mimciou.s in Snsse.x, and held the district 
with ample defences and forliriciUions, is evident from the 
remains of their works. Tliey had indeed a regular chain 
of communicaliuns along tho hills from one end of the 
conn I y to the other. The ])iiiieipal posts were at tho ex- 
tremity of some point nearly surrounded by water, and often 
defended on tho land side by a vallum and trench. The 
towns of Arundel, Biamber, Lewes, and Seaford were thus 
conveniently placed. They bad also stations at short dis- 
tances on ail the ground which was not cowred with the 
inimonbe forest or Coitundred constituting the Weald of 
Sussex. At Sloirington, at Sullington, at Ditchelhng, at 
Lowes, at Cisshury above Worthing, and indeed on almost 
all p.irts on or near the slopes of tlic Downs, the remains of 
antient British earthworks nave been traced. The pottery is 
of tlio coarsest and rudest kind, boing nothing more than 
the bluish-grey clay of tho country moulded by tho hand; 
ornamented by tho indentations of tho fingers or by oblique 
strokes or gushes made by some blunt instrument, and then 
dried in the sun without fire. Perhaps still stronger evi- 
dence of the number of the antionl Britons may he found 
in the ])reservation in the oounty of many names of places 
either pure British, as Glyndo iglyfit a vale), or mixed with 
the S.ixon, as Pen-hurst (yiew, a head), Cuck-flcid {coc, prin- 
ceps), and Southeaso a river), and thb retention of many 
words not geneially in use elsewhere. Of the eight prin- 
cipal British roads, one only entered Sussex— the Ermyn 
Street; one branch from London entered this county at Pul- 
borough near Horsham, running to Chichester on the west. 


and the other branch went through the eastern part of the 
county byWadhurst, Mayfield, and tho ueiglihourhond of 
Beachy Head, or, as ronjeclurcd with much reason In Dr. 
Stukely, through Ea>t Grmstead to Lfield, Uwes. Somh- 
ease, and Newhaven, in all of which places there are aniicnt 
oricainpments and British names. 

On the first landing of Cteyar in Britain, ho docs not seem 
to have set fool in this county ; and it was not till nearly a 
century afterwards, a.d. 47, when Vespasian received his 
commission to reduce the maritime districts, that Sussex 
fell under the Roman sWay. This being accomplished, 
he left tho government to a British prince, Cogi, afici wards 
named Cugidubnus, who, if he did not found the cii) of 
Regnum, now called Chichester, made it tho chief seat of 
his goveimnent, which included Hampshire and Sussex, 
in his descendants the civil and military government of tho 
southern coasts is said to have remained till tlie death of 
Lucius, the legendary founder of Christianity in Britain. 

The Romans however being now supreme, three largo 
towns or fortresses sprung up along the coasts of Sussex, 
Regnum, Mutuaiitonis, most pi'obubly Lewes, and the thud 
Anderida. There were also smaller and intermcdialo sta- 
tions for convenience in journeys, or for the purpose of 
defence. Of the site of Regnum there is no doubt; for in 
iligging tho foundation for tho present council-chamber at 
Chichester in 172.1, the foundation of a temple waft dis- 
covered, with an iiiscM-iption, showing that it was dedicated 
to Neptune and Minerva by a company of artificers, by aii- 
thoriiy of Cogidubnus, Claudius being legato in Britain. 
Other Roman inscriptions have been from time to time 
brought to light; among them one by Lucullus, who acted 
a.s proptGOtor after Agricola^s recall ; and many tcssoise and 
Roinuti coins have been dug up; and tlioio is on a place 
called the Broil, on the noilh side of the city, an extensive 
eanhwork or ca^sllanlenlcltion, which has every appearance 
of having been made or inatenally allere<l by the Romans, 

Tile fiiteeiith Iter of Iliciinrd of Cirencester proceeds coa.ftl- 
wi.fto from Regnum (Inoogh the eastern part of tho county 
into Kent. Tho first staiion mentioned cast of Regnum is 
called Ad-dccimum, the name de.signated its distance from 
Regnum, and in IHll the exact spot was li.xed at Bignor 
where there were discovered the foundations cd a large villa, 
with several tessellated pavements for tho diirerent rooms, 
tho crypto-porticus, or enclosed gallery for walking, a suda- 
tory, and a bath. Another road from Regnum ])assLMl di- 
rectly northward into Surrey, which it entered near Hasle- 
mere; upon this road, at a distance of 12 inileb, was the 
town of Mida, now Midhurst. 

From Ad-deciinum the Roman road passed caslward to 
a place named by Ravennas Aiideresio, tho modern Am- 
berley, along the higli land to Chanctonbury, a circular 
encampment about 7 miles from Worthing, and about 2 
furlongs in circumfcieiice ; thence to Lancing, where Roman 
remains of a villa have been discovered ; and farther on to 
a spot near Brighton (Aldringloii), called Purtus Aduini, a 
place used for the watch along the roast when the Romans 
wore annoyed by the Saxons. From Portus Adurni a Roman 
road ran in a northern direction past St. John’s Common and 
through Ardingly into Surroy, and so on to London. 

The next town of importance mentioned by Ravennas was 
Mutuanlonis, and this town has been only conjectural ly 
placed at J^wes. Thu situation is in tlie direct line of road : 
It is an easy distance bet v\ eon Bignor and Anderida: it was 
the most convenient place to pass the Ouse, which must 
have been at that lime an test nary : the name itself has been 
conjeelured to be compounded of mutatio or mansio, a man- 
sion; and the British word imUm, a river. No tesserie 
have been found, but many Roman coims have been dis- 
covered. 

FromMutuan-tonis the road once more took the hills and 
proceeded to Anderida. Along the whole line the earth- 
works at Wolatonbury, Ditclielling, Hollirtgbury, While- 
hawk Hill, and Mount Caburn, clearly mark the route. 

The ailualiou of Anderid,:, us wo have already .seen, has 
given rise to much doubt and no little contro^ersy. Jt was 
placed by Camden at Newenden in Kent, but that position 
has been long .since abandoned by antiquaries, it was an- 
other of tho fortresses to keep a look out towards the sea; 
and tho ‘ Notilia,’ or Survey of the Western Empire, informs 
us that it was garrisoned by a company of the Abulci, with 
their captain. Newenden never was a seaport, or useful 
for such a purpose. More modern authorities have been 
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between Pevensey, Eastbourno, and Senfonl. In 
Uu* two last places Ibc remains of Roman villas have been 
found, and any one of ilicm wo\dd bo nnobjectionablo in 
point of distance; but the evidence of Richard of Ciren- 
cester’s map, which places the city on the cast side of a 
river, on tlie meridian lino from London, rtowiiijj into the 
British Channel, and the situation of tlie earthworks on the 
Downs, rather favour the claim of Seaford. 

After the success of the Saxons, Hengist and Horsa, in 
Kent, others of their countrymen were induced to seek a 
setUement in Britain ; and, in 477, Ella, a chieftain of repute 
among the old Saxons, accompanied by his sons Cynien, 
Winchelmg, and Cissa, came over to the coast of Sussex, 
and landed at a place called Cymenes-oro, supposed to be 
Chichester, where they defeated the enfeebled Britons, and 
drove them back to the large wood then occupying the 
Weald. Year by year the invaders advane^sd their po- 
sitions eastward towards the district of Hengist (at 
IC ridge, in the parish of Frant, and on the borders of 
Kent there are traces of one of the Saxon stations, called 
Saxonbury Hill), till, in the year 485, the British kings and 
rulers, uniting their forces, collected a formidable army, 
placed Aurelius Ambrosius at their head, and advanced 
afjfainst FJla and his sons. The two armies met at a place 
named Mcrcrcadeshurno there was a desperate encounter; 
both armies were thinned; the victory was doubtful ; but j 
Kllii was obliged to retire westward, and send to Germany 
for reinforcements. In the meantime the British held pos- j 
session of Andcrida, which was a fortress of considerable | 
importance. Ella determined to reduce it; and in the year 
4‘Jl, having been joined from Germany, ho made his attack. 
For a lime the Britons held out, and much harassed Ella, 
hut ultimately the town M’as taken'; and in revenge for the 
loss and defeats he had sustained, Ella put every inhabitant 
to the sword, and raifed the town to the ground. He was 
now fully in possession of the coast, and proclaimed himself 
king of the South Saxons. On his death, in 514, his dis- 
trict embraced the present counties of Surrey and Sussex, 

Of the three sons of Ella, two were never heard of after 
the battle of Mercreadesburno, and he was succeeded in his 
kingdom by his third son Cksa. This kingdom was bounded 
on the north by the river Thames, on the east by the newly- 
I'stahlished kingdom of Hengist in Kent, on tho south by 
the sea, and on the west by the Britons, slid in possession 
of Hauls and Berks, Tho cultivated lands were estimated 
at 7000 hides. Cissa fixed his seat of government at Chi- 
chester: he spent much money in the improvement of 
Ills capital; and gave to it the name of Cissan-ceasler, of 
which the modern name is a corruption. The date of his 
float !i is uncertain. Of the next occupiers of Iho South 
8ax(»n throne nothing is known : dates and names arc alike 
in confusion, till the reign of Edelwalch, about the year 648, 
who was attacked and taken prisoner by Wurpher, king of 
Iho Mercians, hut released and allowed to resume his go- 
vernment on embracing Christianity. He was among the 
last to embrace the true faith ; but on his restoration he 
appointed Wilfrid, archbishop of York, who had been ba- 
nished from tho kingdom of Northumberland, to teach the 
Christian doctrines, and granted to him, in 680, the penin- 
sula of Selscy, where the first cathedral was erected, and 
which was the head of tho see, till it was moved to Chi- 
chester after the Conquest. In this reign, AU). 685, Cead- 
W’alla, prince of the royal blood of Wessex, having attacked 
and ravaged Kent with great ferocity, extended his attacks 
into Sussex, and sought to usurp the royal authority. He 
was at first defeated, and lied into the forest of Andcrida: 
ultimately Edelwalch was killed, Ccafhvalla established his 
supremacy over the South Saxon kingdom, and held it till bis 
iihdicatiou, \.d. 688. For two centuries it was under the 
rule of military despots, called * eorls,’ appointed by the kings 
of Wessex. At length arose Egbert, a politic and bravo 
prince, who was invited by the unanimous vote of the wilan 
from the court of Charlemagne to take possession of tho 
throne, vacant by the death of Brithric. The kingdom of 
Wessex had been long extending its power over tho other 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms; hut this prince, having defeated 
the Mercians, a.d. 82:h despatched a force into Kent, under 
his son Ethel wolf, and Alstan, bishop of Sherhurn. Tho 
ruling prince, Baldred, lied, and Kent passed from tho Mer- 
cian supremacy. 

From this time Sussex, with Surrey and Kent, and pro- 
bably a part of Essex, was a subordinate portion of the 


West Saxon empire. It was commonly the appanage of tho 
eldest son or heir-apparont of the king of Wessex; and 
when ho succeeded to tho paramount sovereignty, he usu- 
ally resigned the subordinate crown to his heir. Thus, on 
the death of Ethelwolf in 857, Ethelhald, his eldest son, 
ruled over Wessex, and Elhelbert, tho youngest, was tlic 
governor of Sussex. On the death of Ethelhald in 860, the 
two crowns were united in the person of his brother Elhel- 
bert, who died in 805. His successor, Kthelred, died in 
871, and tho illustrious Alfred ascended the throne. 

It was during these three reigns that tho Danes or 
Northmen made freijiicnt predatory excursions into these 
parts: Kent was the principal scene of their attacks hut. 
Sussex did not escape. In the very last year of Ethelred's 
reign, he and his brother Alfred, having fought the Danes at 
Reading, gave them fre«^h balllo* with all the army on Asli- 
downc,’ at a spot in the parish of Horsted, hence still called 
Dane Hill, and the Danes were overthrown. Tlio piuite 
Hastings about the same time possessed himself of the 
town to which he gave his name; and in 893 a Danish 
fleet of 330 sail, under his command, assembled at Boulogne, 
and directed its course to the British shore. Two Iiundied 
and fifty vessels entered the Rolher, as we have already iseeii 
in the description of that river. Nor were the attacks con- 
fined to the eastern part of Sussex ; a body of the l)ari(‘s 
who had settled in East Anglia and Norlhinuherland in llio 
year 900, fitted out n fleet, and after being repulsed in De- 
vonshire, landed at Chichester. Here however they were 
driven back to their ships with considerable loss. Two large 
barrows at West Stoke, near Chichester, are said to have 
been erected over the bodies of these marauding sea-kiug«. 

King Alfred made his residence in Sussex, and built 
several castles for the protection of the coast. Of the fi^w 
of these castles whose situation is still known, is Bui lough 
castle, in the parish of Arlington and rape of Pevciiscy, tlio 
foundations of which remain upon an emiuonce to the east- 
ward of the small town of Alfrislon, which is named aliei* 
Alfred. 

In tho reign of his grandson Alhelstano, there uas au 
enumeration of the places in which mints were otahlishcd ; 
there were two in 1a‘\vos, and one each in Chicliesii'i* and 
Hastings. When the Norihiucn renewed their ravages 
under Elhclred 11., a.j>. 9V0-991, Su.ssex was ravaged in tlie 
retreat from London of Coliins, king of Norway, and Sweyn, 
king of Denmark; and again in 1009 and 1013, when 
Sweyn assumed tho government. 

In the time of Edward tho Confessor, Sussex with Kent 
was included in the earldom of tin; famous Godwin, who 
had become one of the most potent subjects in the king- 
dom, and exercised within his earldom vice- regal power. 
After the confiscations of his estates, he harassed this coast 
with his fleet from Ireland, entering the ports ami levying 
contributions till he procured the rcmstulcment of himself 
and his sons in his honours and estates. 

On the death of Edward, and the assumption of the 
throne by Harold, Sussex became the scene of the uieiiio 
rable contest which gave tho Englisli crown to tho Nor 
man invader. On tho 28lh of September. 1066, the licet 
collected by William reached the hay of Pcveiisey, and 
the Normans landed near the mouth of tho lililc ii\er 
Aston. The decisive battle of Hastings was fought on 
tho 14th of October following, at a spot about nine miles 
from the place of landing, on a heath then called Kpiton or 
llclhcland, but which thenceforth assumed the name of 
Battle. [Battle.] The details of the battle arc well known; 
the victory was for a long time doubtful, but the fate of the 
day was decided by a well-executed manceuvre of the Nor- 
mans, who feigned a retreat, in which they were too eagerly 
follow'cd by the Saxons ; and by the panic which seized the 
troops of Ilarold, who had been thrown into disorder on 
learning the deaths of the king himself and of his two 
brothers Gurtli and Leofwino. 

In the reign of William Rufus the civil war was brought 
into Sussex by the retirement of Odo, bishop of Bayeux, to 
Pevonsoy, after his loss of the castles of Tunbridge and 
Homo. In the troubles of the period of Henry HI., on tho 
Downs to the westward of the town of Lewes, at a .spot near 
Plumpton Plain, still called Mount Harry, was fought, on the 
14lh of May, 1264, the buttle of Lowes, between tho assem- 
bled barons headed by Simon de Montfoid, carl of Leicester, 
and the king’s troops, commanded by the king himself, as- 
sisted by his son Edward and his brother Richard. Prince 
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Eclwrtrd was imluccd to fullow the Londoners inlo Ihe low 
p^roiind; Monlford, perceiving Iho nihlako, attacked the 
remaining part of the king’s lurecs; and when Piineo 
Edward leiurncd from tlie pursuit ot* tlie Londoners, he 
found to his dismay that the royal army had been put to the 
rout, and tliat his father had precipitately retreated to the 
priory of St. P.incras. After reinforcing the castle, on which 
the royal standard still waved, the prince marclied with the 
icuiumder of his followers to join his father. The immediate 
result of the battle was the Alisoof Lewes, and the ultimate 
issue the assembling of the fust pailiamenlof representatives 
propel ly so called. Wmclielsca was afterwards attacked by 
Prince Edward in consequence of its occMjpation by Simon 
de Moiitford, son of the earl; and Montford liimself made a 
fruitless attempt to seize Peveiisey. 

Jack Cade, whoso insurrection in the reign of lien ry VI. 
caused some trouble, e.\ tended his inarch into Sussex 
[C vok], and is reported to liave been killed at Cade Street 
111 Ileal hfield, where a stone monument has been raised to 
mark the spot. 

Ill the subsequent reigns till Henry VIII., flic whole of 
Ihe Sussex coast was e\po>cd to the incursions of the 
b'cencli, who landed and burnt Brighton, Seaford, Hyc, 
V/iiichelsea, and other towns. During the civil wars the 
cMsiles of Auibcrley, Arundel, and Bodiam, and the city of 
C/hichester were besieged and Idken by the parliamontary 
I'orc'es. 

Although the whole of the county was parcelled 'out by 
the CoiKpienu* among Ins followers, and subordinate manors 
\'«Me t sial)lished m almost e\ery parish, it appears^ certain 
that the Normans succeeded no better than their predeces- 
sors 111 winning over tlie common people. There are nearly 
two huinhed words of pure Saxon origin, little known in 
other pai Is of the counli), which are in constant use among 
.'lie ii:i;i\cs of Sus<;e\; whilst the blue eyes and light hair of 
Ibe ].i'a^.iiih y iiidieale their Saxon descent. 

Oi' MiiticMi easU'll.ited edifices not already noticed or 
rcil to, the most rcmaik-iblc are Ambtiiloy. Bodiam, 
niiil ilDislnioiiceiix, and the castellated mansions of Endge, 
KiK‘jf]\ end Scotiicy. The castle of Ariihci ley is situated 
on liio east side of the river Arun, af a distance of four 
miles I’loni Arundel. The bishops of Chichester had a 
n suh'iieo hero from liio early Homan times, but the present 
< M-tlo was huill by Bi -hop Redo, who was consecrated in 
].')G9, and oblaiiu<i a licence, in I Richard IL, to fortify his 
iMstle. The gnuind-plan is manly a pai allclogram. It was 
bniU after ilie French manner iMroduced by Edward III. 
after the battle of Poiliers. A sipiaro tower rose at each 
corner: tlie gateway, tlie grand feature in the external 
olc\.itioii ill castles of this iieriod, is still standing: it was 
liaiiked by two ])rojcctiiig round towers, which had machi- 
colations or deeply projecting parapets. The south side is 
defended by a fosse, over which a bridge leads to the gate- 
way. The present dwelling-house consists of the state apart- 
ments, hiiilt in the up\)cr court by Bishop Sherburii at the 
comuieiiccraent of the sixteenth century : in one still called 
the queen’s room Iheio are some curious paintings, the side 
paiinels exhibiting a series of ten female figures, and the 
ceiling having the porlraits of six w'arriors carved in w'ood. 
The castle was taken and dismantled in 1043, by the par- 
liamentary forces under Waller, and since that period it has 
not formed the veh3ideiice of the bishops. Bodiam Castle is 
of ll’o same mra and built aflcr the same French style as 
Auiberloy. It stands at a distance of four miles from 
RobertsbVidge, on the river Rolher, at the extreme eastern 
side of the county. It owes its origin, in 1386, to Sir 
Edward Dalyngrudge, a valiant knight and captain in the 
French wars of Edward HI., who was married to the heircse 
of the Wurdouxs, lords of Bodiam. The heiress of the 
founder carried tho castle to the Le\vkuor.s, from whom it 
passed by alienation to the Wcbslers, and then to tho Fullers,, 
the present owners, wlio have taken great pains to prevent 
its further decay. The site forms a parallelogram or nearly 
a scpuire, with four round towers at the angles and three 
square ones between them ; iho gieal gateway is flanked by 
two stpiare towers, and the entrance is defended byaiiiachi- 
colalion and portcullis. The fortress is burroundud by a very 
broad moat, which is suiiphcd with water artificially wm- 
duclod from the Kolbcr, and assiinies the appearance of a 
small lake. Upon the ouiside wall, above the gateway, are 
throe ciicutclieons, after the French manner, bearing the arms | 
of Bodiam, Waideiix, and Dalyngrudge. The interior was 
fitted up for a baronial residence. In tho lime of Cliarles 1., 
P. C., No. 1467. 


Lewknor, the proprietor, was a staunch vocalist, and his 
c.astle suffered the Cato of Ajnherlcy, being (h-manlkd by 
Waller. The castle of Horst luonceux is only oC a few years 
later date. It was bu.ll m i Henry Vl.(14-*3). by Sir Roger 
Fiennes, treasurer of ihe rojal household. It stands on tljo 
herders of Peveusoy Level, a Cow miles north of that aniioni 
castle. It is one of tho oldchl brick buildings in Englaml. 
built after the re-inti eduction of that material, and for four 
centuries it bus stood the brunt of the wcaiher and exposure 
to the sea vapours without injury. The bni'.ding is nearly a 
square. 214 feet from east to west, and 206 feet fu)in noiih 
to south. It has an octagon lower at each corner, and 
another in the centre of the east and west sides. The gate- 
way on the southern side is flanked by lofty octagonal 
towers 84 feet high, machicolaled and embattled; the ap- 
proach is by a drawbridge over a fosse which surrounds ilie 
whole building. It enclosed tlirce courts and a long range 
of spacious apart inenls. Tlio Fiennes were afterwards the 
Lords Dacre of the south. On the failure of male heiis, m 
the37ih yearof tho reign of Elizabeth, the hou.se and cstulcs 
devolved upon Margaret, the wife of Sumpsqn Leiinard, and 
her descendant sold them in 1715 to theNayIor.s, whence 
they came to tho Rev. Hubert Hare, who in 1777 sold tho 
antieiit tapestry and furniture, pulled down the roof, and 
wholly disinanlled the castle, leaving tho walls alone stand- 
ing. E ridge Castlo stands upon a hold eminence in tho 
parish of Fraiit, on the borders of Kent. From tho earliest 
times the old castlo, wliich was built in tho form of a qua- 
drangle, was the residence of the Nevilles, lords Aber- 
gavenny, whu here entertained Q nee ii Elizabeth for six days. 
The old residence was forsaken from the time of Charles I., 
till Willium, the 42nd baron, at the close of the last century, 
returned to the antient seat. The castle has been since 
altered. The antient gallery occupies the entire front of the 
present building, which is an irregiilar<pile, in the castellated 
style, embattled and flanked w'ith round towers, but without 
any regard to architectural unity. Knepp Cattle is in tho 
parish of Shipley near Horsham : it is a ca&lellafed building 
in the Gothic stylo, erected within the last half century by 
Sir Chailos^Burrell : of the old castle, at a distance of half a 
mile, only a single wall is standing: it was long tho resi- 
dence of the family of Do Braosc, loTida of Bramber, and was 
probably of Norman origin, but of its rise and fall nothing is 
known, Scotney Castle is on tho Kent Ditch, in the parish 
of Lambcihurst: tho stream which divides tho two counties 
runs through the centre of the castle. It was built by a 
family of this name, about tho time of Stephen. At each 
angle was a round machicolatcd tow'er, but the soulhorn 
only remains. The whole was t>urroiindcd by a moat. 

Of monastic remains the principal are the mitred abbey 
of Buttle [Battlk], tho abbeys of Bay hum and Roberls- 
bridge, and the priory of St. Pancras at Lewes. Tho Knights 
Templars had a precepiory at Seillescombo, near Battle. 
Bay bam abbey is in the parish of Frant: it was one of the 
first twenty-seven houses for the Prcmoustralcnsian Canons 
established m England. It was at first situated at Otham, 
ill the pari^ll of liailshain, but moved to Frant. a.d. 1200. 
The Sackvillcs and Do Acquilas were largo benefactors ; and 
at the suppression of tho minor monasteries, 27 Henry 
Vlll., its income was 152A 9s. 4}af. Of the abbey buildings 
there are few remains ; the w'alls of the church, covered with 
ivy, ore in existence, and tho ruins of the cloisters, chapter- 
house, and the gate-house are still seen. Tho priory of St. 
Pancras at Lewes ranked in w^ealth and influence next to Iho 
abbey of Battle, and like that abbey it was of tlie Benedic- 
tine order. The house was founded in 1078 by the first Eail 
do Warren and Gundred his wife, daughter of the Conqueror, 
who was buried here, and whose tomb, discovered at Isfield, 
has been replaced in the church near tho old priory: It was 
one of the five principal priories subject to the abbey of Cluni, 
but it had itself six dependent cells: the priors were con- 
stantly summoned to parliament from 1265 to 1364, and had 
large pos.-»c.ssioiis in Sussex, Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, Lin- 
coln, Hertford, and York, When it was surrendered by 
Robert Crowliain, the prior, on Ihth November, 1538, tlie 
revenues were valued, according to Dugdale, at 920/. 4v. (W., 
and according to Speed, at 1091/. 9s. fit/. The building 
itself was nearly demolished by order of Croin\AeIl, the vicar- 
gtMiera) : tho walls of the refectory alune arc in a good slate 
of prehciwation, and there are a few walk of tho other pai ts. 
The high altar cannot bo traced. I'lio abbey of Roberts- 
bridge, iiiluuted on the river Rother, in the parish of Sale- 
hurst and rape of Hastings, was ii>o thud of the religious 
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ijouncs in Sussex, the revenues of which exceeded 200/. It 
win founded in 1 1 70, by Aimed St. Marlin, for monks of the 
Cistercian order ; and a! the time of its surrender b\ 
Thomas Ta) lor, on fitb April, 153'J, the j»russ revenue of the 
house amouriled to 27i/. Os. 8if., and the clear income to 
248/. 1U.V. i'ui. Tlie work of de^tluction has been so perfect, 
that the crypt with a spider-arched roof, three lofiy arches of 
the chapel in the south wall, an aichod enl ranee at the 
west end, and the eastern gable, overgrown with ivy, are all 
that can be seen, though the foundation cun be tiaced for 
some distance. The ruins have been converted into a 
farm-house. 

The religious edifices in the county arc generally mean 
and small. Those which are exceptions and most worthy of 
note are the caihednil [Chicfikstku]. ihechurclics of Arun- 
del [AruvdmJ. of R>e [Rye], of New Shoreham [New 
Siu)Rkii\m] and of Broadwater. The latter is a cruciform 
building, with a low square tower in the cciitic and a round 
eorncr tiiirel. The chancel has a groined roof. The arch 
under the tower ne.xt the nave is pointed and enriched with 
Saxon zigzag ornaments; the arch entering the chance) is 
semicircular and in the richest stylo of Norman ornament. 
The capitals of the lofty columns aro surniounied by palm- 
bninclies, an ornament introduced by the Crusaders. 

{Ordnance Map ; Manteirs Geology of the South-East of 
Plnfihmd; Dallawa>’s WeHern Susse.r; Ilorsflold's Histoi'y 
of Snssajc and Lewes; Watson's History of the Ear is of 
iViirren. and Surrey; Tierney's History of Arundel; Ex- 
cursions in Sussex; Lee's History of Lewes ( StocUdale's 
Sketch of Hastini^s, JJ’C. ; Eslanceliirs llistoire des Comtes 
UEu; Hay's History of Chichester; Sharon Turner's 
History of the Anfilo-Saxons ; Cooper’s Glossary of Sussex 
Provincialisms t Rickman’s Gothic Architecture; Burrell 
MSS,; llayley ; PaiUamentanj Reports,) 


Statistics. 

Population, — ^Tho inhabitants of Sussex are principally 
engaged in agriculture; but the large watering places 
along the coast afford employment for artisans. ()ut of 
07,077 males, twenty joarsof age and upwaids, living at 
the enumeration of 1831, only 109 were returned as em- 
ployed in manufacture or in making manufacturing ma- 
chinery. Of these, 40 were employed in the town of ILight- 
helmslone, 13 at Kastbourne, and 0 at the powder milts at 
Battle. The proportion of persons employed in agriculture 
has been diminishing, the actual propuriiou in threo periods 
being : — 

1811. 1821. 1831. 

Families employed in agricul- 
ture .34-92 50’31 42-58 

Families employed in trado and 

handicraft .... 29-86 .35-50 33-18 

Other classes . , , 15*22 14 19 24*24 


100 * 100 - 100 - 

In 1831 Sussex stood twelfth among the agricultural 
counties in the number of families employed in ugricnliure. 

The population of Su.sbcx at each of the live enumeratiuiis 
made during the preiseiit century was : — 




Females. 

Total. 

Increase 

1801 

78,797 

80,514 

159,311 

JIfl fiTll. 

1811 

94,188 

95.895 

190,083 

19* 

1821 

116,705 

116,314 

233,019 

22- 

18'U 

135,333 

137,007 

•272.340 

17- 

184, 

147.572 

152,198 

299.770 

10* 


showing an increase between the Orst and la.^t periods of 
140,459,^01- 88 per cent,, being moro tliuu the u\ciuge in- 
crease in the whole of England. 

The following table gives a summary of ihc pi)|)ulalioii of 
every rape in the county, as found at Iho census of J S il ; — 


RAFES, 

IIORODGIIS, Sea, 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

taliabitcd. 

Familiu!?. 

Build- 

hig. 

UiiWi* 

h.ibitcd. 

Fomilius 
chiully 
tmployod 
lu ai;u- 
cultuic. 

FalijiiitiH 
C’luflly 
cmployiM 
ill li.uli', 
miiiiuf.'ic- 

and 1>4U- 
diciiiR. 

Al 1 other 
Fjiudiua 
nut cull), 
priced in 
thf! two 
pii^ci'd- 
IDi,' 

clas.^cs. 

Males. 

FeniiiU'ii. 

Tot.il of 

pt ISUU''. 

iw Mll> 
M-ai < 
of uyi'. 

Arundel ...... 

IQ 19 

6,033 

41 

167 

mwm 

1,597 

1,225 

15,800 

15,261 

.31,06 1 

7,siis 

Brain her ...... 

o 

5,717 

54 

238 


1,768 

1,U6 

15,277 

14,836 

30,1 IN' 

7,.juiS 

Chichester 

5,161 

(•,07.3 

31 

203 

3,376 

1,313 

1,384 

15,6.31 

15.()2s 

30,659 

7,iS5 ,'i 

Ha-iiugs 

8,U4(j 

9,556 

72 

2*21 

4,41 i 

2,608 

2,537 

24,905 

25,304 

50.-209 

1‘2.()j0 

Lewes ....... 

3,6 ■) 6 

4,457 

82| 

121 


959 

890 

12.559 

11,740 

•21,299 

6,199 

Pe\enscy 

mma 

8,907 

4(il 

1 

191 


2,110 

1,152 

24.997 

•23, .503 

48,500 

12.009 

Clijchcster (City) . . . 

■ hH 

1,701 

16 

> 109 


1,076 

484 

3.838 

4,432 

8,270 

1,935 

Lewes (Borough) . . . 

■ ESI 

1.604 

4^ 

62 

^■Ql 

912 

603 

4,110 

4,482 

8,592 

2,010 

BrighlhclmbtoiietTown) 

7,798 

6,608 

280 

547 

Hh 

5,146 

3,356 

18,216 

22.418 

40.634 

9,643 

Totals 

40,505 

52,716 

6-20 

'cD 

22,450 

17.489 

12.777 


137,007 

272,340 

67,077 


By the census of 1841 the number of houses inhabited 
w as’ 54,0(56 ; uninhabited 3674 ; building, 253. 

County Expenses, Crime, The amount raised for 
the relief of the poor and other county purposes in each of 
the four periods ending March, 1803, 1813, 1821, 1833, and 
1840, near the period of each census, was 


perised county in England, the rate of money per head of 
the population expended in relief being higher than in any 
other county : and it is now exceeded by Wiltshire alone, 
where the rate of expenditure is Us. Id. per head. 

The sums expended in each of the years 1834, 1839, and 
1840, were divided as under^: — 


1803 

206,2-25f.» being U. 6s, IQd. for each inhabitant 

1813 

350,564 „ 

1 17 10 

>» 

99 

1821 

270,450 „ 

1 3 9 

19 

99 

1833 

319,547 ., 

1 3 5 

99 

99 

1840 

167,141 „ 

0 11 2 

99 

99 

These 

averages aro all 

above the gcnoral averages of 


England and Wales. 

The amount expended in actual relief in each of the 
years onding 25tli March, 1834, }839, and 1840, was as 
under : — 

£ s. d. 

1834 246,626 or 18 1 for each inhabitant. 

1839 142.410 .. 10 5 

1840 144,128 .. 10 7 


Deo. R. cent. 



1839. 

1840. 

in 1840 
corn i)H rod 

Expended for ro* ^ 

£ 

£ With 1804. 

lief of poor . • 246,626 

142,410 

144,128 

41* 

Suits at law, re- 




movals, &G. . 7,873 

1,269 

1,873 

76* 

For all other pur- 




poses (except 




coanty*rttte and 




registration) . 30,937 

13,387 

8,932 

71- 

£ 285,436 

157,066 

154,933 

46- 

Payments towards county-rale, 

1840 

10,561 


Payments under registraiiun 

and 



^rochial assessment act . 

• 

1,647 



Being a decrease of 7s. Gd. a head in 1 840 as compared 
with 1834. Thoro was also a decrease of 76 per cent, 
in the law charges; and 71 per cent, in money expended 
lor other purposes. In 1834 {Sussex was the most pau- 


Tot-al parochial rates, &c. expended 
in 1840 . . . £167,141 ' 

During the year ending 25th March, 1841, the poor-law 
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oommissi oners authorised tho sum of to be raised for 

the purposes of cm igraf ion, which was applied towards the 
L*mi;riaiion of 9.> adult persons above 14 jearsof age, 29 
cliildreii between 7 and 14 years of age, and 37 children 
under ihe ago of 7 years, most of whom went to Sydney. 

The whole length of the highways in Sussex is 2368 
miles, the expenditure on wliicTi in 1839 was 25,053/., or 
lo/. lls. per mile. There are 678 miles, 35 furlongs, and 
4 \ards of lurnpiko-roads in the county, under the manage- 
minit of 53 trusts, of which *22 do not exceed 10 miles in 
lengih, a like number do notexc<3ed 20 miles, five do not 
fxceed 25 miles, and four do exceed 25 miles. The number 
of toll gates and side-bars in 1838 was 243. In 36 of the 
irusls, the roads in 1S38 were in good repair, in 12 they 
were in tolerable repair, in 4 they were in bad repair, and 
a portion of one was under indiclincnt. In 43 of the trusts 
ilio roads were wholly repaired by tlie trustees, m 9 partly 
b\ ibo trustees and partly by the. parishes ; and one, tho 
iloishain and Sleyning road, is repaired by tlie trustees 
except a small part near the bridge over the river Adur, 
between Bramher and Beeding, which, together with the 
bridge, is repaired by Magdalen College, Oxford. In 49 of 
tlie trusts the pecuniary value of the securities has not been 
diminished, in two it has, in two trusts there is no mort- 
g:i'io debt, but it appears llial a great number of trusts will 
bi‘ iitreeted by tlie Brighton railway. The total amount of 
mortgage and debts on bond on 31 si December, 1838, was 
‘■^^,593/. 17.9, of which 8416/. 12y. ^d. consisted of unpaid 
iMli*rosl converted into piincipal; and the total amount of 
jiileiest paid was, in 1S32, 76.)6/. O*’. (id.; in 1833, 8794/. 
I.S. (V/.; Ill 18.34, 8211/. 13.9. 7d. ; in 183.'i, 8871/. 8.9. 3d.; 
ill 18 . 16 , ?<.'j.86/. 0,v. 5d. ; in 1837, 9039/. 99. 7d. ; in 1838, 
Ml 1'!/. 89. Mr/. : and m 1839. 8860/. 39. <b/. 

The annual income anting from the lolls and parish 
(‘oraposi lions in lien of statute duty was, in 1839, 49,481/., 
and ihe uiiniiiu expenditure in tho same year was 46,255/. 

■ IN I'ullows ; — 

£ 9. d. 

IM.iiuial labour . . . 9904 16 11 

Tc.im-lahour and carriage of materials 8996 9 2 

M.'ilcriaK foi surface repairs . 3987 14 11 

hand pin chased . . . 42 0 0 

Damage done in oldaining materials 497 8 11 

I’radesinen's hills, l.uv charges, &c. 1813 8 G 

Salaries of luMsurer. clerk, and sur- 
veyors .... 1385 1 5 

Tmprovoincnts , • • 6887 0 4 

lnic;\,st of debt , • « • 8800 3 9 

'I’owaids reilcmption of the debt 1542 10 0 

Incidental expenses • • 634 4 5 

Law cbargcs . , . 1575 10 I 

K^iimalecl value of statute-duty per- 
formed . . • . 129 0 0 

The county expenditure for the year ending Oclohor, 
1841, exclusive of that made for the relief of the poor, was, 
m Rasi Sussex, 14,937/. 139. 10«/. ; and in West Sussex, 
4,347/. 59. 7d , ; and was disbursed as follows;— 

East SusKox. XYest Su;:«px. 

£ i. d. £ i. d. 

Bridges, building, repairs, &c. 301 17 8 ^ 133 18 7 

(biois, houses of correction, and 

maintaining prisoners . 4,826 11 2 2,199 16 5 

Sin re-halls and courts of justice, 

building, repairing, &c. . 337 13 9 

Lunatic asvlurns . . 113 13 6 

Proseciiiious . . . 3,176 12 11 779 14 8 

Clerk of the peace . . 877 16 1 600 0 0 

Coiivmanccof prisoners before 

t.ial .... 1,034 18 0 239 4 1 

Constables, high and special, 
and police, included in a 
police rate . . , 3,006 11 2 

(Lroiicis . . . . 546 7 9 179 12 0 

Ticasurei* . . , . 40 0 0 

Militia payments . . . 18 2 1 

Weights and measures . . 206 3 4 106 3 2 

Miscellaneous • . . 631 6 5 168 16 8 

£14,937 13 10 4.347 6 7 

The number of persons charged with criminal ofTences 


within the county, in each of the three septennial periods 
ending with 1819, 1S26, and 1833, was 922, 1841, and 
2348; being an average of 132 annually in the first period, 
of 263 in the second, and of 335 in the third. Tlie av.-nige 
number for the last 7 years, cmding 1840, has been 3141, or 
a yearly aveiago of 449. 

Of the number committed for trial in 1840 there wdc— 

M.'ilcs. Feiniiles. Totnl, 

For offences against the person , . 3 i .3 34 

For offences against property with vio- 
lence . . . ’ . . 37 0 37 

For olfcncos against property without 
violence . . ‘ . . . 373 66 439 

For malicious offences against properly 4 0 4 

For forgery and otferiee.s against tho 
currency , . . . 11 5 16 

For other ofiences not included in the 
above . . . . . 12 1 13 

Total 46S 75 5 4.3 

The number of persons against whom bills wore not found 
by the grand jury and who were acquitted on trial was 
157; of the remaining 386 who were convicted, 23M were 
for simple laiceiiy; .39 larceny by serxants ; 18 housebreak- 
ing; and 13 for common aN^aults. There was one person 
sentenced to death who had his serilence commuted to 


transportation for 

life. Of the remaining 

convicts 

tences were — 



Transportation 

for life 

15 

»# 

1 5 years , 

‘2 


14 years . 

13 

»♦ 

1 0 years . , 

. 15 

X 

7 yoar.s , 

34 

Imprisonment 

for 2 years and above 1 

. . 4 


] Year and above 6 months 26 

»» 

6 months and under 

269 


299 

Wliippcd, tried, and discharged ... 7 


383 

The ages of the persons accused were — 


Aged 12 years and under 

Mftlpi. 

16 

FCTDAk* 

„ 16 years and above 12 

48 

9 

„ 21 years and above 16 

106 

2i 

^ 30 years and above 21 

149 

23 

„ 40 years and abo\e 30 

79 

13 

50 years and above 40 

46 

0 

„ 60 years and above 50 

5 

3 

Age above 60 years . 

12 

. . 

Ago could not bo ascertained 

3 

. . 

Their slate of instruction w'as as follow^! 

Could neiiber read nor write 

5: — 

Miilp-;. 

148 

Fernnlc*. 

25 

Road or write, and write imperfect 

306 

47 

Read and w^ ite well 

11 

2 


Superior instruct ion 

Instruction could not be ascertained 3 I 

Tlio number of electors qualified to vote for the county 
members in Sussex at tho registration ot 1841-42 was for 
the eastern division 6P94 and for the western division 
3678; being about 1 in 15 of the whole male population in 
that year. The numbers registered in 1839-40 were thus 
divided — 


Freeholders 

Hrist Sussex. 

3482 

Wp«.t Sussex. 

2452 

Copyholders . 

681 

3.57 

Lea.seholdcrs . 

59 

154 

Occupy ing tenants . 

977 

504 

Trustees 

29 

12 

Holders of oflices . 

40 

78 

Registered for joint qualifications 48 

29 

Total registered in 1839-40 

5316 

3122 


or an increase in East Sussex of 492 and in Wc^t Sussex 
of 464, over the numbers registered for the years l8.)3-36. 

The number of savings-banks in Sussex 13. The num- 
ber of depositors and the amount of their <Ieposils as they 
stood on 20ih of November in each of tho la&t three years 
were as follows 
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! 

-'.h. 


i>no. 


18 R 


I')i JU)- 




Dfi-o- 



Slltil's. 

DovonIk. 




DopO',!*',. 

Mol vNCOi'dinK .^''20 


X 15,5 10 

7.06? 

4:4i».058 


XlO.lill 

,, W) 

:{. 0 L '6 

l»4,U6 

2.007 

00.0 111 

;i.i '.6 

07 . MV.) 


1,L’SJ 

H7,7 >5 

1 , 2‘«1 

87.765 

i.:m 

02 , 'M'S 



44/.*:22 

401) 

•17,5-18 


rii.fwvj 

. . » 

i:5i 

42,206 

257 

4,1,117 

24) 

.n,8;ir> 

A\)ovo . . -00 

32 

8 , 2 % 

55 

8.;i5l 

Jllf 

7,wt 


12.202 

322,04.5 

12.0'7 

521.720 

1 J .021 

:ui , 124 

Cli.'irlliibUi Iiiinl'ilutioDii iii? 

s.cty 

' 1?2 

O.LMl 

163 

0.786 

Ti icinlly Socieliea . 

70 

8,04 » 

70 

o.aoj 

7i) 

10.1136 

T«jltil • • 

12,420 

5-J(),1..2 

12,25.4 

343. a'a 

13,263 

360,050 


Education ,— following summary is lakon from the 
Returns made to the House of Commons, and ordered to be 
printed 20lh March, 1-833:— 

■ Schools. Si.]ic1tirs, Total. 

I. Infaiit-scliools . . 53 

Number of infants at such scliools:— 

Males . . 796 

Females . • 771 

Sex not specified • 238 


II. Daily-schools . • .902 

N umber of children at such schools 

Males • 

Females . 

»Sex not specified . 

Schools . .1,015 

TolviV of c\u\dveu vtudet daily iu- 
slrucliou 

III. Sunday-schools . .287 

Number of children at such 

schools ; ages from 4 to 1 5 years : — 
Males 
Females . 

Sex not specified . 


1 1,413 
12,464 
4,190 

.31,072 


IV. Maintenance of Schools;, 

Hy piulowm^nt. 

ny MilMi rfjitlon. 

.merits 

'liiilaTi, 

Siihtiiip uiitl pay- 
ment fruin 8i‘lioi.(ra. 

Schls 

Si ho- 
Un. 

scu. i s,.,.,- 

larn. 

Kcl.li. Stholnn. 

ft 

32 

4 432 30 

740 

8 693 

63 

2236 

76 4.U07 7.« 

IC,71« 

83 7.120 

15 

10(.8 

S30 LG.05.1 .. 


42 3,413 

82 

3336 

310 22,382 772 


138 11,134 


liifiiilt St'liouls 


V. Religious Dislinclioii:— 

Schools established by Dissenters 

Schools. 

Infant-schools • • 2 

Daily-schools • « 13 


Sclioinrs. ToUI. 

IfiG 

1,451 


Sunday-schools . . 63 7,044 

VI. Schools established since 1818, or, properly speaking, 
Iho increase of schools since 1818 ; — 

Sclioinrs. 

Tnfiint and other daily schools 4.53, containing 1 7,364 
Sunday-schools • .197 , 15,840 

Lending libraries of books are attached to 51 schools in 
the county of Sussex. 

SUTHERLAND is an extensive, compact, and well- 
defined shiro or county in the northern division of Scotland. 
This county stretches from the German Ocean, along which 
it has a sea-coast of about 24 miles from Embo to the Ord 
of Caithness, across the whole breadth of the island to the 
Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea; having along the 
Aihmiic, or from Inverkirkaig Bay to Cape VVralh, u sea- 
coast of 62 miles in length (without including the bays and 
indenlalions), and along the North Sea from Cape Wrath 
eastward to Drum Ilallnslain, a similar soa coa.st of 66 
miles. On the south Sutherland is divided from the inter- 
mingled counties of Ross and Cromarty by the river Port- 
nacuUcr, or the cestuary of the Oykill (now generally called 
the Dornoch Frith), which opens into the Moray Frith east- 
ward of the formidable bar of the Gizzen Briggs, by the river 
Oykill, by on irregular short conventional boundary among 
barren uplands, and tbence by two fresh-water lochs, oinl 
the river and bay of Kirkaig, which opens to the Atlantic. 
On the north-east Sutherland is divided from Caithness, the 
most northern county of Scotland, by a lofty and unbroken 
range of hills which extends from the headland of the Ord 
of Caithness to that of Drum Hallustain. 


The well-dofincd district comprehended witiiin these 
boundaries contains an area of about 1865 square miles 
of land and 38 square miles of water, or 1,193,940 acres 
of land and 24,230 acres of water. The length of this 
county in straight lines varies from GO to 42 miles, and 
the breadth from 54 to 42 miles. It lies between " 55' 
and 58° 37' N. lat., and 3° 43' and .5° 23' 30" W. lung. ; 
the mountain Bon Klibrcck, which is nearly in the centre 
of the county, being in 58*^ 14' 6" N. lat. and in 4° 24' 32" 
W. long. 

There are no islands along the cast coast of Sutherland, 
but there is a number of small isbmd.s along the w'est and 
north coasts, of which four arc inhabited. Oldany, Calva, 
and the island of Handa, are the largest of these islands on 
the west coast. Handa is remarkable for the altitude and 
wild grandeur of its chlf^, in which innumeiahle sea-fowl 
' hatch their young. Along the north coast, the lofty peaks 
of the Stack and Skerries islands, belonging to this county, 
arc conspicuous in clear weather at a distance of some miles 
from the coast. Island IToan. the Rabbit Islands, Island 
Roan, and Island Ncavc, or Holy Island, arc situate clo*.e 
to the coast, and form, in some instances, natural break- 
waters, and afford protection for shipping. 

The name of Sutherland came from the Northmen, wlio 
frequently infested the Scottish shores in and before the 
twelfth century, and nnulo early scltlcmenls along the 
coasts of Caithness. The present county of Sulheilaiid uas, 
with reference to the position of Caithness and Orkney, the 
southern landoi these Norwegian and Danish settlers, and 
hence the origin of the name of Sutheiland, which was 
applied to a large and important territory, known to the 
Celtic inhabitants of the Highlands, and still exclusively 
called, in the Gaelic language, Caltey. 

^ Sutherland is a mountainous and pastoral district. The 
whole of tile interior of the county eonsisls of a succesMoii 
of mountains and ranges of hills, and ?ome exteiibive moors, 
broken and .separated by several straths and luouhtDiii 
glens, diverging from the principal valleys, which opo.i 
towards the sea-coasts. Among these liiounliiin-ranges, 
one of great altitude, wliich contains several mountains 
among the highest in Greai Biilain, sejiarales the west and 
north coasts of the county from its .southern shore and Mil - 
lers, and runs in a line nearly parallel with the trending of 
the indented shores of the Atlantic and North seas, 'i he 
detached and conical mountain ofSuilven, in Assynt, forms 
the characteristic and picturesque southern pillar of tins 
lofty range; while Ben More of Assjnt, which attains an 
elevation of 3431 feet, Ben I.eod, Hen lice. Meal Rynie, 
Stack, Arkle, Fionaven, and Ben Spuinuc, mark with 
their towering summits the prolorigat ion of this lange to 
within a few miles of the North ISca. The coast near 
this point trends almost due east from the bold headlund 
of Cape Wrath; and parallel to it, the continuation of the 
same elevated ridge is traced in the prominent and equally 
elevated mountainsol Ben Hope, Ben Loyal, Ben Stomino, 
and the two Ben Oriam.s, to within a short distance of the 
county of Caithness. The alpine character of this exten- 
sive range is also preserved in the magnitude of many lakes 
at the base of the mountains, in the depth and abruptness 
of the openings and passe?, in the expansion of wideli- 
spread mountain sides and formidable inos'^cs and bo,:;s, 
and in a vai-fcly of romantic valleys and rugged glous and 
hollows. The western and northern districts of the county, 
thus separated by the mountains of (iio interior from 
the southern and eustom parts, are nnliko them in ap- 
pearanco and character. Thus, the two parishes of Assynt 
and Kddrachilles, along the west coast, are remarkable, 
even in comparison with the wildest dish lets of the High- 
lands of Scotland, tor tlio gcricial luggodness and iiicciua- 
litics of the surface, and fur the vaist nuinhcr of rocky 
eminences and of second-rate lakes which characterise the 
district. Along the north coast tho same description of 
country continues, but in a more modified form, and softened 
by an open track of arable land in the parisli of Durness,— 
by the piclurcsquo beauty of Tongue, and its improved 
domains and old trees,— by llio cxlcnsixo and beautiful 
, valley of Strathnuver, and Ibo more tame, but fertile Strath 
of Ilalladale. The sea-coast.s of these two districts also 
present headlands, promontories, and numerous clifi’s of tho 
boldest description. In coni ra.st to these striking and dis- 
tinguishing features of the west and north divisions of tho 
county, tho eastern and southern parishes are inarRed by 
several extensive and pleasant valleys, by less elevated 
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Hills, by rich pasturage, and by valuable tracks of arable 
land, in a high state of culiivalion, in the parishes of Cioicb, 
Dornoch, Golspie, Clyno, and Loth ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the lieadland of the Ord of Caithness, the sea- coast 
along the eastern shore is Hat and sandy. 

The height of some of the Sutherland mountains has 
been accurately determined: the following list contains, 
besides tho ascertained elevations, the computed heiglftof 
others, which is believed to be tolerably accurate:— 


Ben More of Assynt, ascertained to be 

‘MM feet. 

Ben Khbreck, 


31G4 

Bon Hope, 


.3061 

Fionaven, 


3015 

Ben Hoc, 


2858 

J5(mi Spinnue, 

, • 

2506 

Ben Armin, 

. • 

2306 

Ben Griarn-raore, 


lf)35 

Ben Uarie, 


1923 

Ben Veallicb, 


18.38 

Ben Horn, 


1712 

Ben S morale. 


1667 

Ben Lundie, 


1467 

Ben Till tic, 


1345 

Ben Bhraggie, 

, , 

1282 

Soil veil, computed to be 


2700 

Ben Loyal, 


2500 

Cani.sp, 


2500 

Aide, 


2500 

Slack, 


2400 

(^iicenag. 


2200 

Ben Lcod, 


2200 

Brel >11 g, 


2000 

Meal Hynie, 


2000 

Meal Horn, 


2000 

l''ii^hvi*u, 


2000 

Iviujck ari-na-Coulanin, co 

mputed to be 

2000 

j’en Slomino, 

. , 

1 800 

(jiki.-^Ncn, As,<}’nt, 

. , 

1800 

Be.i Dirach, 

. . 

1800 

( 'runs, tack 10 , 

, , 

1800 

Ben Garve, A^synf, 

• . 

1700 

jMi'ul'iia kra, 

• . 

1600 

( 'raig-na-cliio, 

• • 

.600 

BiMiilergnuiio, 

• • 

h)00 

Ben Giiam-bog, 

. , 

1500 

Bell Uov. 

• . 

1400 

Bcm Diuin, 

. . 

1400 

Kolliebeii, 

• . 

1400 


This county is abundantly watered by many rivers and 
tlitir tribiitiiry streams, partly tlowingfrom extensive inland 
lakes, and partly forined by the junction of innumerable 
iriouiitain slreaius. All the-o rivers liavo their source, sup- 
plies, and auxiliary streams within the county of Suther- 
land, with the single exception of tlie subordinate streams 
of the Kanack and Carron, which tlo\v through the county 
of llo.ss before joining tho lustuary of the Oykill, The 
salmon- fishings of the larger rivers aro very valuable; but 
with tlie exception of tho intricate and narrow channel of 
the Fiilh of Dornoch and tho short aestuary gf the Fleet, 
none of them aro suHicicntly large to be navigable. The 
On kill is the chief tivor of tho county ; its source is in Loch 
Aish, a picturesijuo lake to the east of Ben More of Assynt. 
The Oykill forms the boundary between tlie two counties 
of lloss and Sutherland, and, after being augmented by 
the Eanack, Cassley, Shin, and Carron, expands into an 
mstuary, the antient Portnaeulter, but now generally called, 
at its mouth between Turbeliu^ss and £mbo, the Dornoch 
Frith, and, above the town of Tain, the K>lo of Sutherland. 
The Kyle, at a narrow point at tho village of Bonar, is 
crossed by a bandsomo bridge of three arches, one an iron 
arch of loO feet &«pan, and the other two atone arches of 50 
and 00 feot respectively, erected at an expense of near 
14,000/, The river Shin, which Hows from a lake of tho 
same name, has a course of six miles before it joins the 
0}kdl, and is the most important salmon river in tbo 
county : the yeawly average take of salmon and griUe at this 
station is computed to exceed 122,000 lbs. weight. The other 
important rivers in the county are the Cassley, which joins 
the Oykill ; the Fleet, which opens into a small rostuary, 
formerly known as Unos,and now as the Little Ferry ; ami 
the Brora and Helmsdale, both of which enter the Moray 


Frith. The river Ilalliulile. the Slrathy, the Na\cr, the 
Torrisdalc, the Hope, and Dionard all How into the North 
Sea; and tho Incliard, Liixford, Inver, and Kirkaig enter 
the Atlantic on the wcrt cuaL-t. 

The interior and western distriels of Sutherland aro re- 
markublo for the great number i»f fiesli-walcr lakes, wbieh 
ill general lie at the base of the higher inoimtains, or occupy 
ibo hollow spaces in the rocks and mosses of tho rocky 
western coast. Loch Shin, with the almost coiiiiecled 
smaller lake called Loch Griam, is IS miles in a straight 
line from its eastern to its western extremity, aud bums one, 
and the largest, of a singular chain of lakes, which, with 
the exception of a few miles between each of them, extends 
from near the bead of tbo Dornoch Fnlh on the cast coast 
to Loch Luxford, a salt-water loch of the Atluiilic on the 
west coast. Tho other lakes forming this chain aro lochs 
Merkland, More or llynie, and Slack, all large and deep, 
and situated amidst very romantic scenery. Loch Assyrit, 
another sheet of water, surrounded by some of the highest 
and most picturesque mountains of Iho county, is the largot 
lake along the west coast; Loch Hope, Loch Maidio, Loch 
Naver, Loch Loyal, Loch Carrr, and Loch Vealloch are (Con- 
spicuous on the north coast and in tlie centre of the coun- 
ty ; and Loch Badauloch, Loch-na-clar, Locli-iiakuen, Loch 
Trudcrscaig, Loch-ari-cliny, and l.iOch-in-ruar are situated 
in the inland and eastern parish of Kildoiiau. Loch Brora 
and several smaller lakes arc situated among the high 
ground.*; along the oast coast. 

Tho rocks of the interior of Sutherland and a consider- 
able portion of the west coast, are gneiss. Detached dis- 
tricts, chiefly in the parish of Hogavt and on the confines of 
Caithness, exhibit great masses of granite, and the high bills 
of Loth arc composed of porpbyritic granite of diireieiit 
colours, yellow, reddish-brown, and grey. Sienifc abounds 
on the north shore of Loch Shin, and also laige rooks of 
granular marble. The pariah of As»ynt also contains e\- 
teiiaive tna>scsof white marble, unci many of the high bills 
in that district aro of cniartz. Limestono is (he prevailing 
rock in tho parish of Durness, with the exception of the 
headland of the Parph, w’hich terminates in Cape Wiath, 
and m which quartz, i*cd*s.iadstonc, and conglomojatc pre- 
\ail. The headland of Stoir in Assynt is also formed of 
high cliffs of rechsandbtone, with pebbles imbedded in it. 
Along the cast coast of the county the high lulls of Golspie 
and its neighbourhood are formed of old conglomerate; and 
the low parts of the cast coast between Golspie and Helms- 
dale are composed of oolite sandstone of a beautifully wlnto 
and tine-grained variety, sandstone-llag, limestone, and coal. 
Veins are very seldom found in the transition or secondary 
strata of Sutherland : but veins of quartz sometimes occur 
in the granite and micaceous schist; and veins of calcareous 
spar and of trcmolite are found in the marble near Loch 
Shin ; and in the rocks of Kildonan large veins of a rude 
kind of porphyry arc formed. 

The cultivated soils along the cast coast arc principally 
formed from tho decomposition of saudstime rock, which 
often uppixiachcs in its nature to shale; and tho soils of 
the straths opening along the cast coast seem to bo de- 
rived ftom the decomposition of transition sandstone and 
breccias. 

Siuhorland, in common with the north of Scotland, 
has a variable climate, but along tho shclteicd east c(NasL 
it is very mild and salubrious. The high parts of the 
interior and the west coast are subject to continued ami 
heavy falls of rain, the injurious elfects of, which to the 
human constitution appear however to be couriteracled by 
tho purity and invigorating quality of the inonniain and 
sea breezes, and the antiicplic properties of the mohsei on 
which tho superabundant rain accumulates. The vulloys 
are in general well sheltered and cheerful: but in July and 
August they aro ofien opprcs.sively warm and sultry ; and 
Ibis heat along the west and north coasts fills tho air wiiii 
gnats, which in calm weather harass men and cattle s.) 
much as to render outdoor work during the heat of tho d;iy 
almost intolerable. 

The arable land of Sutherland lies princM'pally ch)'‘(j to 
and along tho east coast; and there tlio most iiiipri>vcd 
system of Scottish husbandry is carefully acted upon. *1 Ikj 
D unrobin breed of Highland cattle boliMig to tins county, 
and are well known, and eagerly purchased in the southern 
counties. Sheep of the pure Choviot breed are by far tlm 
most important stock, and the staple ])rodiice of the Suther- 
land high grounds. The interior uplands and some of the 
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vnlk'vs Jiro divitle*! into I'xlnnsivo sheep-farms, which are 
wiill "stockoil ; hut wliich in summer and autumn, and 
dunnj* a porliou of ilic sprintj season, could support a much 
^rcalcr nuruher of 5-luvp, provided a supply of winter food 
could bo depended upon. The present permanent sheep 
slock of the county i-; computed at 170,000 sheep, and these 
yield ah^nit 4 . 10,000 lbs. of wool, which is generally purchased 
hy the Kiifilish manufacturers. On the arable farms the 
glam iJUMcd is limited to barley, oats, and occ'aMonally 
wiieat and rye: the barley of Sutherland is equal in 
quality to any raised in Scotland, and weighs on an 
average from 55 to 50 lbs. per bushel ; large parcels have 
been sold of late years that weighed .57i lbs. Turnips are 
extensively raised, and cliiclly consumed on the field by 
slieep during the winter season; and potatoes of excellent 
quality arc cultivated fur lionie consumption, and form the 
chief article of food for the great hulk of the population. 
Tile proper rotation of cropping is well imdorstood, and 
St I Idly attended to on all largo farms, which are laboured 
ninlcr’ the five-years shift of husbandry, having annually 
one-fifili part of the land in fallow, turnips, potatoes, or 
otlier giecn crop; one-fifih part in grass one year old; one- 
Jifili part in grass two years old, and not more than two- 
lifil) paits in corn crop. 

In most of tlie valleys, natural woods of birch, alder, and 
occasionally oak, adorn the steep side.s and w*ater edges ; 
but the extensive forests of Scottish pines that, at a remote 
p<‘riod, covered the greater part of the interior of this county 
h ive long ago totally disappeared. The extent of planted 
wood of full growth is not great ; but, at the date of writing 
this article, very extensive plantations of fir, larch, and other 
furcst trees have either been completed or are in progress 
on the estates of the duke and earl of Sutherland, which, 
jji the course of twenty or thirty years, will highly orna- 
ment ilio country, and cover comparatively barren nioor- 
l.iiid w'ltli valuable timber. 

Several parts of this county have been cedehrated for con- 
turie.s as deer forests ; and there the red deer are still found 
in great numbers, and of a size and weight not equalled in 
•my other part of Scotland. Roe deer are also common in 
tbo woods ; and game of all kinds, being protected, is abun- 
dant in all parts of the county. The county has no manu- 
factures ; but that valuable and national branch of industry, 
tlic fisheries, is prosecuted with vigour and success, and 
l)iomise.s to continue to add most materially to the prosperity 
add wealth of the district. The west and north coasts are 
singularly well adapted for the c.slabh.siimcnt of cod and 
ling fisheries on a large scale ; and the numerous salt-water 
liiChs and bays in these quarters are annually, but at irre- 
gular periods, fre(|ueij!cd by shoals of the rich and valuable 
description of herrings common in similar places along the 
w esl coast of Scotland, The cast coast of the county, again, 

annually visited, for nearly two months after the middle 
of .1 uly, by those immense shoals of herrings that regularly 
pas^ along the eastern shores of Caithness and thi6 opposite 
roast of the Moray Fiilli; and w'hich, by iho regularity of 
Iheir appearance and course, have occasioned the permanent 
o^tahlishment of fishing and curing villages and stations at 
many otherwise inhospitable parts of the «cn-coast. Thus 
the Milage of Helmsdale, in this county, has arisen, from a 
liamlet of three or four cottages, within the last thirty years, 
to a bustling, industrious, and prosperous village, with all 
the means of future increase and success, from the active 
prosecution of iho herring fi.shery; and here, of late years, 
MO less than 40,000 barrels of herrings, on an average, have 
been cured annually within the Helmsdale district, of which 
iieiiily 25,000 barrels were annually exported. Vast num- 
bers «)f lobsters are taken along the coasts of Sutherland, 
and sent to the London market; and fishing-smacks from 
the Thames regularly fmquent the fishing-banks off the 
northern and west coasts, and convey to London cod of the 
best quality. 

Formed roads were only commenced in thus county in the 
year I S 11 ; and sinco that period the whole circuit of the 
county of Sutherland has been provided with roads of the 
heat construction, and numerous bridges, embankments, 
and mounds necessary to connect and complete them. 
(,'ioss-roads lead through the interior parts, and across the 
C(*urily from one extremity to the other, and the whole are 
sept in the best slate of repair, without levying a single 
loll within the county from the public; the original con- 
struct ion was effected by llie muuiticenco of the late duke 
and duchess of Sutherland, and the repair of the roads is 


defrayed hy an equitable assessment borne equally hy land- 
lord and tenant. 

Dornocli is the only burgh within the county, and joins 
with Wick, Kiikwall, Tain, Cromarty, iiiid Dingwall in re- 
turning a member to pailiament. It was anlienlly ilie !?eat 
of the bishops of Caithness, part of whose palace is still 
entire, and used for county purposes ; and (he old cathedral 
of Ute diocese, which stood here, after being burnt during 
the desperate feuds of the sixteenth century, was partially 
repaired at different subsequent periods, and was ulmnalely 
rebuilt in its present handsome and chaste form within the 
last few years, at the solo expense of the late duchess- 
countess of Sutherland. This cathedral contains the re- 
mains of the Sutherland family fiom the thirteenth century, 
and here were deposited, amidst the sincere lamentations of 
thousands of their tenantry, the bodu's of the late duke of 
Sutherland in the year 18:13, and of the late duchess- 
eountoss of Sutherland in 183!). Dornoch derived its orijjiii 
from being the seat of the bi^h()prlc: being without trade 
or manufactures, it is a small town, and imtxntant only us 
being the county towm. The larger villages of the county 
are Helmsdale, Brora, Golspie, and Honar; hut Loch In\er, 
Scowrrio, Kirkiboll, Port-Skerru, Port-CowTr, Spiningclulc, 
Clashmore, and Kmbo are called villages, and form small 
rural or fishing hamlets. 

The population of this county, hy the censu.s of 1811, is 
stated at 24,6C6 ; which shows a decrease of 852 fioni ihe 
population of 1831. This arises from the ah.sence of miinu- 
facLures within the county, and the emigration of some of 
the rural population. Sutherland rctiiins one member to 
parliament; and of the thirteen parishes within the count) 
the duke and carl of Sutherland i.r> proprietor of the whole 
lands in ten of these parishes, and that part of the paii^ii 
of Rcay which lies in Sutherland, and aNo of oslalt's and 
lands in the remaining three parishes. The unliqmiios ol 
Suthcrl'diid consist principally of rude striic.lurcs of ages so 
remote as to be lost even to tradition, but which, if clo'-ely 
studied, might be interesting in relation to the period of tin' 
Pictisli kingdom in Scotland. Upright stones, tumuli, sMme 
battle-axes, and old battle-fields have reference to the niMi- 
sions of the Danes; and the foundations and rums of old 
towers and strongholds attest the existence of feudal usages. 

The history of Sutherland is m many respects intcio.siing 
and instructive. At the earliest period of Scottish hi*tor), 
the thanes of Sutherland, then the only title of nobilit) in 
Scotland, figure conspicuously in the transactions of (ho 
kingdom; and in the thirteenth cent ur.y tlieir ilo.sccml.mis 
appear as earls of Sutherland, and the s\icce--siun of this 
antient family 1ms continued in unbroken direct descent 
down to the present time, the late duchess-couiitc*<i of 
Sutherland having, by a solemn decision of the House ol 
Lords in 1771, when she was an infant^ been adjudged to 
have * right to the title, honour, and dignity of the earldom 
of Sutherland, as heir of the body of William, who was 
earl of Sutherland in 1275.* The present duke of Suther- 
land, eldest son of the late diiko and duclicss-counloss, is 
now the twentieth carl of Sutherland, in direct lineal de- 
scent from Eai’l William of 1275, and is consequently pre- 
mier earl of Scotland. 

( Communication from Scotland.) 

SUT^TJCGE. or SUTLEDGK. [Hindustan, p. 219.] 

SUITE E {Satif from the Sanscrit, sat^ good), properly 
means a chaste and virtuous wife, and in ordinary use is 
applied to one who burns hcr.self on her husband’s funeral 
pile. The term has subaeiiucntly been employed by Euro- 
peans to denote the act of self-immolati'.in us practised by 
Ilindu widows. When this practice was first introduced 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainly : it is 
described by the Greek writers of the ago of Alexander, and 
by Mohammedan and Christian travellers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The Hindus have been sub- 
dued by various conquerors ; and a foreign and bigoted race 
of people has been incorporated among them : but thi.s prac- 
tice by its continuance affords a sufficient proof that it was 
always considered as an act of religious duty, based upon a 
strong faith in the immortality of the soul, and not. as has 
been asserted by some writers, a consequence of llio degra- 
dation to which women in India are condemned after the 
death of iheir husbands. Diodorus (xix. 33) gives an 
instance of a Suttee which occurred in the army of Eumcnes 
upwards of 300 yeans before the Christian wra; and he 
ascribes the zeal for this kind of self-sacrifice, in mos^ in- 
stances, to tho infamy wliich attached to those widows 
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who refused to conform to tho custom. This is also 
the view taken by our missionaries; but as Eli)hinstono 
(‘Hislory of India/ i. ;t58) justly observes, if tho motive 
were one of so general an intlucncc, the practice would 
scarcely be so rare. It is not improbable that the dtectrine 
of transmigration generally held throughout India may 
have had some intluenco in tho establishment of the cus- 
tuiii of the Suttee. A widow by burning herself with tho 
corpse of her husband was to be immediately released from 
further migration, and enter at once on the enjoyments of 
Heaven, to which by this act she would also entitle the de- 
ceased. Again, perhaps the hope of meeting the departed in 
the Swarga (Sahanamiina) would be. sufficient to induce a 
faithful Wife to sacrifice herself. But though this barbarous 
custom may appear to bo antient, it is m fact compara- 
tively ni(»dei n ; for in no authentic antient writings of 
India, wheiber legal or religious, do wo find any mention of 
it. It IS certain that Mann, in his directions to Hindu 
widows (book v.), dues not even aHude to it. This circum- 
siaiu o IS urged as a proof of the high antiquity of the code 
known by the name of this legislator. This, as well as the 
fad tliat iho.^e pas>ag(‘3 which have been brought forward 
us suppoiting .self-iramolalion are either spurious or per- 
\erted from their nieaiiiiig, may lead us ta suppose that tho 
Suttee aro>e at the same lime as the prevailing worship of 
Kali, of which no mention is made in the sacred books. And 
indeed, according to the minutes laid before the House of 
(Miiinnons in Is30, there were in 1825 more Suttees in the 
disiiictof Calouitii, where the worship of Bhdvant or Kali 
is most couiniun, than in any other part of India. It can- 
not he denied liuwover that some good Indian authorities 
rceomnieiKl the piaclice, but by no means command it. 
According to a summary of the law and custom of Hindu 
iM.-ites, (‘ompiled by Arthur Steele, and printed at Bombay 
b> Older of the governor in 1827, tho most virtuous mode 
of becdiimg a Siiliee is to dio of nflliction and grief on the 
linsb aid’?, death. The usual practice indeed is self-immola- 
tion oil the husband's funeral pile; but the many cases under 
which a widow is excused becoming a Suttee, strongly sup- 
port tlii sujiposition that none of the Hindu law-books 
iniper»ili\ely command it. Tlic exceptions are as follows : 
J, il pr«>gii.iiit ; 2, if under puberty; .3, if she has a suck- 
ing eliild ; and d, if tho sacririce is merely made with tho 
view of escaping disiresa, See. Diodorus mentions the 
exceplii.n of tlie woman being pregnant and having chil- 
dren. The authorities to which Mr. Steele refers are the 
‘ H.ila-Chandiu Sastra,’ tho * MitakshurS/ and some others 
of the r'XMtest weight. How far and under what cundi- 
iioMs Hindu law’givers allow the self-immolation of widows, 
will sijipear from Raja Rammohun Roy’s translation, pp. 
l'j(i-2i)(j. The success which has attended tho attempts of 
the British go\ornmeiil to abolish the Suttee, is a sufficient 
proof that the iiutivi;» themselves were not so averse to its 
suppresMon as had been expected. Alfonso do Albuquerque, 
when he oslabli.shed himself at Goa, prohibited tho burning 
of a widow alive; but since that. tune no attempt was 
made to follow up what he began until 1821, when, a man 
who had assisted at a Suttee was tried for murder before an 
English court of justice. In 1826 the government dq,- 
clui'ed tile burning of a widow without the body of the 
deceased {a^mmarana) illegal; and all persons, whether 
relations or others, aiding or abetting in such an act, either 
before or after the death of the husband, were to be com- 
iniiled for trial at the circuit courts, and were made liable 
to the punishments for murder tfhd homicide. Also the 
burning of a widow under the fullovvinj^ circumstances was 
declared illegal: 1, if the widow is with child; 2, if the 
widow IS under twenty years of age ; 3, if the death of tho 
husband has been occasioned by violent or accidental 
means ; 4, if tho previous written authority of tho magis- 
trate has not been obtained; 5, if the husband has a 
child under six or seven years of age; and 6, it w'as de- 
clared illegal for any other woman to be burnt than the 
legal widow by marriage, under any circumstances. In 
fact only those Suttees wore considered lawful where the 
widow appeared in court and solicited permission in person 
from the magislrato, who had power to permit the perform- 
ance of tho rite. At the same time all tho property, real 
and personal, in actual possession or otherwise of the de- 
ceased husband, and widow who perfurtned Suttee under the 
tounciion of the pioper anthoritios, was declared to be 
forftMied to government. Moreover it was declared that 
no person should be eligible to any office under govern- 


tuent in whose family a Sutteo should lake place after the 
promulgation of this regulation. It was h()\vc\L*r not 
until 1829 that a regulation was passed, on the Uili De- 
cember, by iho govcrnoi -general Lord W. Bentiiick, in coun- 
cil, consisting of Lord Coniberniere. W.B. Bailey, and C’.T. 
Metcalfe, declaring tho practice of Suttee, or of burning or 
burying alive the widows of Hindus, with or without il.e 
body of the deceased {anumaraua or sahmnarauu), to be 
illegal and punishable by the criminal courts. 

Tho mode of burning is the same throughout India, vai y- 
ing only according to the rank of the deceased or (be pi'o- 
vince whoro it is performed. The accounts of all Kasiern 
travellers abound with instances of Suttees ; it will be suf- 
ficient here to give a short sketch of the ceremony. '1 lie 
husband is directed by the physician, when there are no 
hopes of his recovery, to be carried to the river side, and the 
with then breaks a small branch from tlio mango-tree, taki s 
it with her, and proceeds to the body, where she sits down. 
The barber paints the sides of her feet red; after wliu-b 
she bathes, and puls on new clothes. During these prepa- 
rations the drum beats a certain sound, by which it is known 
that a widow is about to be burnt with tho corpse of Iicr 
husband. On hearing this, all the village assembles. The 
son, or, if there bo no son, a relation, or the head lUfin of 
tho village, provides the articles necessary for tho ceremony. 
A hole is dug in the ground, round which stakes are dii\en 
into tho earth, and thick gieen stakes laid across to form 
a kind of bed, upon wdiich are laid abundance of dry 
faggots, hemp, clarified butter, and other combustibles. 
The widow now presents her ornanients to her fiieiids, 
tics some red cotton on both wrists, puts two new comb.s in 
her hair, paints her forehead, and puts some parched rice 
and cowries into the end of the cloth whicdi she weai^. While 
this is going forward, the dead body is aiiointeil with clari- 
fied butter and bathed, prayers are repealed over it, ami it 
is dressed in new clothes. Ropes and another piece of 
cloth are spread upon tho pile. The widow walks seven 
limes round tho funeral pile, strewing parclit-d rice and 
cowries, and then she ascends tho pile, or rather throws 
herself upon it. 

From returns published in a parliamentary paper {Uindoo 
fVidotvs, 178, sess. 18:^0), it appears that the numbers who 
w'ere burned or buried alive in the presidency of Bengal 
was 583 in 1822, 675 in 1823, 572 in 1821,6.39 in 1825. and 
318 in 1826. In the presidency of Bombay the tiumbor 
W’as 158 for the four years ending 1S27. No reluin is guen 
from the Madras presidency. In tho province of Benares 
the average age of widows who immolated ihenisehcs \aned 
from forty- four to fifty-six years, in the several years fiom 
1820 to 1825: none were under twenty, and suveial ex- 
ceeded eighty years of age. 

(Ward’s Uindoon, ii. 99; Elphiiistone, History of India, 
Jhrliamcntary Papers on Suttee ; Sic John Malcolm’s Me- 
vioir of Central India,) 

SUITON. [NoTTINOIIAMSIllttK.] 

SUTTON, T. [Chvrtekhousf..] 

SUTURE, ill Anatomy. [Articulation: Skeleton.] 

SUTURE, in Surgery, is the method of sewing together 
I the edges of wounds; and the term is also applied to the 
I threads with wdiich the operation is effected. 

The only wounds in which the application of sutures can 
be beneficial are tho.-e of which the edge.s, if held lugetlier, 
are likely to unite. They are therefore improper in all con- 
tused wounds, in the majority of lacerations, and in tliosu 
wounds which extend so deep that, though the superficial 
parts might he brought together, tho deep ones would re- 
main open. But in cleanly-cnt wound.s whose edges can 
bo placed and kept in contact without any painful btietching 
I of the parts adjacent to them, sutures are, if applied wiih 
proper cautions, by far the most convenient and secure me- 
thod of obtaining a speedy reunion. 

Thu ncccs.sary cautious are, that they should not be al- 
lowed to remain in the wound till they excite acute inilam- 
maiion, and that, if from any cause the wound bccoim* in- 
flamed, they should bo at once removed. In general iliir>\- 
six hours are sufficient for a wound through the ^kni und 
the superficial parts to unite so far that it does not need 
sutures to keep its edges in contact. Afier this time ilicio- 
fore the sutures should be removed; and in ca^^o'^ ol'ileeper 
wounds, and of amputations, il will not be necessary to re- 
tain them more than twenty-four hours longer. 

The several kinds of suture emplo>ed m surgery are 
named the interrupted, tho uninterrupted, and the twisted. 
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In llio firsl, llie edges of the wound, having been duly 
cdi'aned, are brought togrlhor by several single stitches 
]raeed an im*h or more aiuirt. A threaded curved needle is 
passed through the skin iVoni one side of the vcuaid to the 
other, so as to include about one-third of an inch of healthy 
skin on each side of it, and then, the needle being cut off, 
the two ends of the thread are tied pretty firmly iu a double 
knot o\er the line of the wound. This is repeated as many 
times as the length of the wound requires, and the spaces 
l)(;t\vci*n the succesaivo sutures, where tho edges of the 
wound usually gape a little, may be held together by stick- 
ing-plaster. The latter alone will suffice when the sutures 
are removed. 

In the imintcnniptcd or glovers* suture, a single thread is 
ranied alternately liom one side to the other along the 
whole length of the wound, the needle being in each stitch 
passed fiom the border of tho wound towards tho adjacent 
healthy .skin. There arc only two kinds of cases in which 
this mode of suture can be usefully employed, namely, first, 
iu certain wounds of the stomach and intestines, when those 
organs arc to bo returned into the abdomen, and it is of the 
biglie>t importance that every part of the opening into them 
should be rlo.sod, so that their contents may not escape; 
and, secondly, in ordinary cuts of the palm of tho hand or 
the fingers, wheic, the cuticle being thick, tho uninterrupted 
suture may he made without pain; for in these cases, if a 
fine needle and thread he used, it is not necessary to pass 
them so deep as the cutis, and no inflammaliun can be ex- 
cited by the holes made in the cuticle. 

The twisted suture is emplojcd for wounds in those parts 
of the skin which are very loo>c, and in which it is desirable 
to obtain u very exact union by the first intention, such us the 
lips, the cye-lids, tho checks, &c. Instead of thieads, one 
or more pins are passed across the wound and through the 
adjacent skin, and the edges of the former being brought 
together, are retained in their places hv coils of silk wound 
like tho figure 8 upon the projecting ei ! • of the pins. This 
is the niuile of suture conmuuily employed after the opera- 
tion for hare-lip, [IIark-Lii*.] 

With all kinds of sutures it is of the highest importance 
that the dressings over them should be very hglit and cool. 
It is probably owing to the neglect of this caution, and of 
that already given respccliiig the lime during which they 
bbould be retained, that soma surgeons have been led to re- 
gard suluies as more uusebievous than beneficial, ascribing 
to them the injuries produced by the injudicious maniigc- 
ment of other parts of the treatment. 

ISUVO'UOV-RYMMIKSKI. ALEXANDER VAS- 
SILYKVICII, COUNT, JMllNCK ITALINSKI, ficld- 
mul^llQl and generalissimo of the Russian forces, one of the 
mo-t celebrated generals of Ibo eiglilecnth century, was born 
in Finland, on the 13lh November, 1730. His family was 
of {Swedish origin, and, before its settlement in Russia, was 
called Suvor. The father of Suv6rov had dis^ngui&hed 
himself ill the array, and had been promoted to tire rank of 
gcneral-cn-clief m the reign of Catherine I. Upon his re- 
tiring from service, lie was made BCiialor, and, lived at his 
counlry-.scat in the south of Russia, upon a moderate income 
which his ser\ices had procured him. The predilection he 
had for a military life induced him to put Ins son in the 
army at the age of thirteen years. Young Suvorov re- 
mained in the regiment of Semenov until 1734, when, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age, he obtained a lieutenancy 
in a regiment of the line, and (hstinguished himself so much, 
that three years after tho date of his commission ho was 
raised to the rank of first lieutenant, and in 1738, when tho 
Yviir with Prussia broke out, he was entrusted with tbo com- 
mand of the garrison of Memel. But this situation was 
ill-suited to the active spirit of young Suvorov, whose 
energies demanded a far wider field of action. He begged 
to be .sent on active service. His petition was granted, and 
in 1769 he was present at tbo battle of Kunnersdorf. He 
continued in the rank of first lieutenant until tho death of the 
empicss Elizabeth, when the Russian troops were recalled 
from Prussia. Su\6rov, who during the war had received 
the approbation of bis superior ofiiners, was dispatched in 
17G3 to announce to the court of St. Petersburg tho return 
of the Russian array. A letter of introduction brought him 
he'ore Catherine 11., ^yho named him ^colonel of the A.'j- 
trukhan regiment of inrantiy. Five years afterwards he 
was coniraandmg ofiicer of a part of tho Russian troops 
which wore engoged in warfare with the confedeialion of 
Bury m Poland. Hero he liist showed how worthy he was 


of the command entrusted to him: in a time almost incre- 
dibly short ho dispeised the armies of both Pulawski.s, took 
Cracow by storm, and obtained so many advantagc.s o\er tho 
enemy, that ilie succe.ss of the campaign has chiotly been 
attributed to him. On his return he was made major- 
general, and such was the fame he had already acquired, 
that in 1773 he was sent against the Turks: field-marshal 
Humyantsow was roramander-in-chief. Three victories by 
Suvorov over the troops of Mustapba 111., which were com- 
manded by the khan of the Crimea, prepared for the com- 
plete defeat of the Turks, and having eflected a junction 
with the army of General Kamenskoy, a fourth victory put 
an end to tho contest. This battle, one of the most san- 
guinary in this war, was fought at Kaslodgi, about the end 
of .June, 1774. In the mean lime Pugaclicff, a Cossack of 
the Don, who pretended that he was Peter III., had as- 
sembled a nuuicrous army. A formidable insurroetkm 
threatened to overtbrow the throne of Ciitlierinc ; the nego- 
tiations with the Ottoman Poilc had scarcely terminated 
when Suvorov was ordered to meet the insurgents. Ho 
settled the troubles, and soon reslorod perfect lianquillity to 
the empire. In 1783 ho subjugated the Cuban Tartars and 
those of Budziac, and having forced them to .swear allegiance 
to iho Russian crown, the empress raised him to the chief 
command, which he held thronglioiit the second Tuikisli war, 
which broke out in 1787. lie had now no superior to bear 
off the credit of bis actions, and could show that Ins skill as 
a tactician was fully to equal his courage. Suvorov was well 
aware of tbo enormous responsibility which now lay upon 
him; his measures therefore were e.strenio, and although 
he is accused of having sacrificed too many lives, lie cannot 
be charged with not exposing his own. It was in this war 
that he first made almost exclusive uso of tho bayonet, 
which afterwards so much distinguished the Ru.vsiaii troops. 
In the battle of Kinburn, in 1787, ho ordered his regiments 
of infiintry to throw away Ihcir kiiap.^'acks and to attack the 
enemy with the bayonet. Tho Turks, who occupied a posi- 
tion much stronger than he su.spectcrl, repelled the repeated 
attacks of the RVissians; Suvorov Innuself was vvoimdi d, his 
cavalry fled, and the Cossacks retreated from the field of 
battle. In this critical moinenl Suvdrov, regardless of his 
wound, mounted his horse, overtook liLs Hying horsemen, 
and, throwing himself in the midst of ihoin, oxcliiiiiuMl, 
‘ Run, cowards, and leave your general to tho mcicy of tlio 
Turks." The effect was instantaneous, and iiolwith.-iaiiding 
the disadvantages he had to contend with, the battle wa.s 
won. Nevertheless his courage frequently led him into 
difficulties ^^’hich he could have avoided, as at the s-iego of 
Oezukow (December 17, 1788), vvheie he would have bi eii 
irretrievably lost, if Prince Repniii bad not come to liis 
assistance. The celebrated battle of Foksshany, which took 
place on the l&t of Augu.st, 1789, between tho Seniskier 
Mehmet Pasha and the Prince of Coburg, who connniiiideil 
tt part of the Russian army, was chietly won ihrongli Sind- 
rov’s intrepidity. In September of the same year the iVmce 
of Coburg was surrounded by the Turks; and the Russian 
army stationed on the river Rymnik was in imiijincut dan- 
ger. Suvorov reached the spot with a comparatively small 
force; the armies met on the 22nd ScptembcM-, and the 
Tuiks were completely defeated. It was for this victory that 
the emperor Joseph 11, raised him to the rank of count o( 
the empire, and Catherine to the dignity of a Russian 
count with tho name of Rymnikski {i.e, he of the 
Rymnik). 

The forlre.ss of Ismail had in the com so of this war with- 
stood repeated attacks from the Russian armies. Prince 
Potemkin at last gave orders to Suv6i‘ov for its reduction. 
Suvoiov was determined to take the fortress; he promised 
his soldiers the plunder of the place, and ordered them to 
give no quarter. Tho evening before the storming, he said to 
his soldiers: * To-morrow morning, an hour before daylight, 
I shall rise, say my prayers, wash myself and dress, and 
then crow like a cock, and you will storm according to my 
orders.’ The signal was given, and the army began tbo 
attack. Tho Russians were twice forced to give grmind 
under the overwhelming fire of the enemy: at last they 
succeeded in scaling the walls. Thirty- three thouaand 
Turks were killed or severely viounded, and ten thousand 
were made prisoners after tho slaughter had ceased. S;i\6- 
rov's . report to the cmpre^s on this occasion i.s laconic: 
‘ Praise be to God, ami praUe be to you : the foi Ui ss is 
taken, and I am in it.’ Eight days were lequired for bury- 
ing the dead. {Suvorov took a horse to supply the place of 
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the one he had lost in the action, and this was all the share 
he had in the booty. 

Ill ] 70*2, when peace was made between Russia and the 
Porle at Yassy in Moldavia (January 9), the empress Cathe- 
rine appointed Suvdrov governor-general of the province of 
Yekatorinoslaw, the Crimea, and tho lately acquired pro- 
vinces round tho motith of the Dniester. Kherson-was tho 
chief town in these districts, and there Suvdrov remained 
two years. In 1794, when the Poles revolted, Su\6rov 
received tho command of the regiments destined to repress 
the insurrection. He gained several victories over the 
insurgents, and the storming of Praga, which was taken 
after a desperate fight of four hours, and wliich opened 
to him the gates of Warsaw, on tho 9th of Novem- 
ber, reduced the Poles to obedience. On this occasion 
Catherine mado him a fleld-marshal, and .gave him a 
staff of command made of gold, with a wreath of jewels in 
the form of oak-leaves, the diamonds alone of which were 
valued at 00,000 roubles. 

In 1795 Cathcrino died, hut Suvdrov did not lose any of 
his authority. In 1799 the emperor Paul gave him tho 
command of the troops which fought in Italy against the 
Crouch. The Russian armies combined with those of 
Austria, and Suvdrov was appointed to the chief command. 
Ills brilliant victories, as [hose of Piacenza, Novi, and 
Alessandria, and the activity with which he took from the 
French all the towns of Upper Italy, procured him the title 
ofFrinccItalinski. In consequence of a change in theplan 
of operations, he crossed the Alps and Mount St. Gothard, 
ill order to help Prince Korsakov in the neighbourhood of 
Ziiricli. Through mismanagement on tho part of the 
Austrians, SvuArov came too late, and Korsakov was de- 
feated by Massena, and obliged to retreat over the Rhine. 
This mishap, as well as tho want of energy shown by the 
Austrians, obliged Suvorov to retreat as far as the lake of 
Constance. His object was to join the army of Korsakov, 
The I'rcnch generals tried to prevent this junction. Su- 
^nruv was surrounded by them, and entirely enclosed in 
the valley of tho Ueuss, On the 28th of September ho threw 
himself into the valley of Schlackcn, and led his men. one by 
one, ahmg a footpath, known only to chamois hunters, over 
sleep rocks and bordered by deep abysses, into the village of 
Miilden, where Korhakov’s troops were stationed. The cx- 
li iiordinary behaviour of the x\ustrian army and the apathy 
of the court of Vicuna roused the indignation of Paul, and 
111* recalled his forces. The protestations of Suv6rov were 
in vain, and his representations regarding the necessity of 
the War being continued w'cro rejected. Meanwhile the 
emperor had given orders for the reception of the general- 
issimo. Ho was to make a triumphal entry into St. Peters- 
burg, and apartments were prepared for him in the Imperial 
palace. Scarcely however had Suvorov arrived in Russia, 
when a severe illness obliged him to stay at his country-seat 
ill Lithuania. The emperor’s own surgeon was dispatched to 
him. Yet in the midst of tho preparations for Suv6rov’s 
triiiniphal procession Paul changed hjjjp mind ; a circum- 
stance so trifling as to bo scarcely wbrth mention with- 
drew the imperial favour from a man to whom Russia was 
mo.sl deeply indebted. Suv6rov learnt in Riga that he was 
in disgrace ; nevertheless he continued his journey to St. 
Petersburg, and was received in the houso of a niece. Six- 
teen days after his arri\Til at St. Petersburg, on the 18lh 
of November, 1800, Suv6rov died, at the age of seventy. 

His funeral was celebrated with great solemnity, and 
15,000 of his soldiers accompanied his body to tho grave. 
The emperor Alexander erected in St. Petersburg, in 1801, 
a colossal statue of the first of Russian generals. Suv6rov 
was an extraordinary man. Though thin and of a weak 
constitution, he maintained himself in good health by severe 
exercise and cold baths. He slept on a bed of straw or 
hay, under a light blanket, and his food was the same as 
that of his soldiers. Change in his fortune did not induce 
him to change his diet. His wardrobe consisted merely of 
his uniform and a sheepskin. * Owing to this temperate 
inode of life, he preserved his youthful vigour even in bis old 
age. Ho was very strict in perfbrming all the duties of the 
Russian church, and compelled all who were under his 
command to observe them with the same strictness: on 
feasts and Sundays he used to read to them from religious 
books. He never gave tho signal for a battle without 
making the sign of the cross and kissing the imago of St. 
Nicholas. He was equally firm in his resolves and true to 
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his promises ; and his quickness of decision showed itself in 
the short and laconic style of his orders. A studied concise- 
ness was likewise obsurvable in his conversaliou, when;, as 
well as in his writings, he frequently used rhyme. His 
rough and uncouth manners made him tho favourite of his 
soldiers, for whom he had peculiar terms of endearment. 
Although he used to say that the whole of his tactics con- 
sisted in the two magic words, Stupay i bey / C Advance 
and strike!*) he showed in tho course of his career groat 
skill in the higher parts of the art of war. He was averse 
to all petty regulations with mgard to dress and the like. 
His well-known remark upon Paul’s introducing pigtails 
and curls, that curls would not serve for guns, nor queues 
for lances, might havo been dangerous to him had it cume 
to the cars of tho emperor. That he might be moie carefal 
in his expressions and composed in his behaviour, ho ga\o 
orders to his adjutants to check any rising pa.ssion by re- 
minding him of tho orders of field-marshal Suv6rov ; and 
he always obeyed. Once he forgot himself so far us to 
stnke a soldier; tho adjutant came up to him and said, 
‘ Field-marshal Suvorov has ordered that no one should be 
overcome by anger.* * Did he say so ?* said Suvorov ; 
* well, we must obey.* Courage, determination, and qi.ick- 
ncss in executing his plans, were qualities in which Suvorov 
has scarcely over had an equal. He has been accused of 
cruelty and blamed for want of deliberation; ncvcvtheluss 
he is one of the few generals who never lost a battle. 

(Anthing, Versuch einer Kriegsgeschichte des Grafen 
Siwoi'ov, 3 vola., Gotha, 179C-1799 (this work has been 
translated into English, and published under the lillu. 
History of the Cayufjaigns of Count Alexander Suworow 
RymniksliU 2 vols., London, 1799); Goo. von Fuchs, Aiiec- 
dotes of the Life of Count Suvorov, Leipz., 1829; Fr. voii 
Smitt, Suvo)^ow*s Life and Campaigns, 2 vols., Vilna, 18.33. 
The correspondence of Suv6rov has been published by Ser- 
gius Glinka, in 2 vols., Moskow, 1810.) 

His son General Arcadius Alexandrovich Suv6rov was 
drowned in the Rymnik, in 1820; and his nephew Princo 
Sergius Suv6rov, a man of remarkable talents, has lately 
been appointed commanding otficcr in the Circassian war. 
Having received a foreign education, he docs not speak 
Russian,* a circurostanco much to be lamented in the only 
descendant of the great Suv6rov. 

SUZOOS, a nation of Western Africa, whose tcrrilory 
extends north-westward from the neighbourhood of tho 
river Kisseo, beyond tho Rio Pongas, and nearly as far as 
the Rio Nunez, or from O'* 25' to 10“ 40' N. lat., and in (ho 
widest part from 12“ 15' to 13“ 36' E. long. Tho Suzoos 
have another country, their native seat, mure inland, beyond 
the sources of the rivers Kissoo and Searcies, probably as 
large as this, but which is less known and tho limits less 
determined, and the inhabitants of which aro distinguished 
as Benna Suzoos. The two territories might have been de- 
scribed a% one before the continuity was broken by a tnbo 
of Mandingoes, who drove out the Suzoos and ostabh^^hed 
thomselves upon the rivers Kissee and Bcrrcria. Of the 
tract first indicated tho Suzoos dispossessed a nation called 
the Bagoes, who were onco masters of the whole of tho Rio 
Pongas and of the country between that river and the Rio 
Nunez, as well as of a considerable line of sca-coast extend- 
ing from the Rio Nunez southward to the nver Deiubia, 
opposite the Isles do Los. They have still a lew villages 
among tho Suzoos, but are chiefly confined to the coast and 
to the islands, upon the largest of which (Tamara) they havo 
plantations and villages. The Suzoo capital is Kanofice, 
upon tho river Pongas. The Suzoos are under a chief or 
king, but all matters of much importance arc debated and 
conclfided in the palaver, or national council, whose decisions 
are however inoperative if the king withholds his cbiiseni. 
In critical times, extraordinary palavers arc held, attended 
sometimes by as many as 3000 or 4000 men. Three-fourths 
of the people are slaves to the other fourth ; and it is said 
that there is a marked difierenco, not only in carriage, but in 
person, between tho free and the servileraebs. The Suzoos 
generally aro of inferior personal appearance to their nci^di- 
bours the Bagoes, Bulloms, and Timannees : there is more 
of a yellow hue in the' complexion, the lips aro more thick, 
and tho nose Hatter. Like them, they shave until tho 
beard turns gref with age, and then let it grow. Their food 
and habits of life are the same as Ihosc of the other pagan 
negroes of this quarter. All of them are fond of spinluous 
liquors, but the Suzoos have a peculiar drink, which they 
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use ;is beer, aiul which they prefer to palm-wine. It is gape of Iheir nioutlja; while the Tpnuirostrei live chiefly 
tolerably palatable, an<l is obtained by Ibe fei mentation of upon vegetable juices, which they extract with their longue, 
the nshesof a plant called Yin-ying infused in water. The ‘The J^UsiroHres; says Mr. Vigors in continuation, ‘de- 
population of the Snzoo towns ranges from 1 000 to 3000 : pending so much on tho powers of their wings, exhibit a 
thev are commonlv surrounded by a lofty palisade of bam- proportional deficiency in the strength of their legs. Thc^e 
boos, or by a wall of sun-dried bricks protected by a sloping members are not only shorler and weaker than iii the olluT 
thatch from the rains. The Suzoos are mostly pagans. (the typical families of the hero again 

although Mohammedanism has been making progress being excepted, which correspond with them in this parti- 
umong them, through the example and exertions of the cular also), but they have their external toes in general to 
Mnndiiigoes. They however pay a kind of worship to a god, such a degree united with the internal, for the most part us 
and never undertake an affair of importance without sacri- far as to the second phalanx, that they are deprived of tho 
ficing to him a bullock, with which a feast is afterwards made, free pjay of the joint ; and the bird is thus rendered nearly 
While they deem a colour agreeable to iheir god; and they incapable of using its legs in walking, or for any purpose 
are said to pray, for that reason, with a white fowl or a sheet besides that of mere perching. But e\en in this particular 
of white paper in their hanvl. Among them is a secret a group of the tjpical family appears deficient; for the loos 
society called the members of which have a language of the genus CypsefuSt being all placed in front, seem to 
of their own. and arc marked by incisions (chietly abdo- assist the bird only in suspending itself, where other birds 
rainal) in a peculiar manner. The novices live for a year would perch. All the families of the tribe are again united 
apart in the woods, where nono .but the initiated dare in- by a striking conformity in their mode of nidiftcalion. Tliuy 
trade. The Suzoo language is to the ear the most agree- deviate from the manners of the Percherft in general in 
able of the African dialects, approaching in softness to the forming their nests on the ground ; or if. like some of the 
Italian. It is not only spoken thi*oughout a considerable Hirundinidfc, they choose elevated situations for that pur- 
space near tho coast, but is also the language of the exteu- pose, they build up the exterior of their nests witli earili < e- 
sive district called Jallonkadoo, and is understood by great mented into a solid substance, and llius presoi ve a similaniy 
numbers of the Foulahs, Mondingoes, Bulloras, and Timan- in their construction to tho^e nests w liich are actually foi im*d 
necs. The church missionaries have composed a gramjpar on the ground. The two typical groups of this tribe may be 
and reading lessons in this language, and tne Gospel of St. observed to bo separated from tho oilier three by ihe sliuit- 

Mtttthcw has been translated into it. ness of their bills and the wider gape of the mouth. Their 

(Matthews’s Voyage to ihe Rwer Sierra Leone; Win- mode of seizing their prey is conformable to Ihc^e cha- 
torbotlom’s Account qf the Native Africans in the Neigh- racters: they receive it in full flight into the cavity of llu ir 
boiirhood of Sierra Leone; M‘ Lachlan’s Travels into the mouths, which remain open for tliat purpose, and where a 
Bagoe and Suzoo Countries; Mimonary Register,) viscous exudation within, and a strong reticulated fence of 

SVENDBORG. [Fuiven.] vibrissae on the exterior, assist in securing the victim: 

SWABIA. fSuABiA.] while, on the other hand, the longer-billed families can h 

SWAFFHAM. [Norfolk.] iheir food by their bills. The senes of suecessmn in the 

SWALLOWS, Hirundinidoft a family of insectivorous tribe may be stated as follows, the typical families being 
birds, in which the powers of flight are very highly devc- placed in tho centre:— 
loped, but which have the feet comparatively weak. ^ Meropidee, 

Beion placed the Swallows at the end of his birds, imme- Hirundinida*. 

diately following bis Petit Mouchet or Moineau de Haye^ Caprimulgida*, 

which is engraven with a fly in its mouth. Brisson Trididcp. 

arranges the Swallow, fogollier with the Goat-sucker, in Halcyonicke* 

his eighth order, consisting of birds which have the bill After alluding to the approximation between the Afern- 
very small, compressed horizontally at its base, and hooked pida and Iliriindinidaf, Mr. Vigors notices the union he- 
at its end, its aperture being larger than the head. This tween the latter and the Capri rnuigidee. [Night .J ars, vol. 
order stands between that containing Upupa and Promeropt xvi., p. 2‘i4.] 

and that containing Tangara and the Finches, M. Latroille makes the Latirostres the first family of his 

Tho genus is placc<1, in the twelfth edition of the second order {Pusereaux)\ and the first division of the 

Sy sterna Naturee^ between Caprimulgm and Pipra, in the family comprises the Goatsuckers and the Swallows, In 
second division of the Passercs^ viz. CurrnrostreSt Mandi- the method proposed by M. de Blainville in 1S13 and ISJI, 
bvl. superior, apice incurvata. In Latham’s method it also and developed by M. Lhorminier in 1827, the Martinets 
appear.^ in the second section of the Passeres^ which is eba- {Cypselus, 111.) form the seventh family and iho. Kn ^oide- 
racterised much in the same way. In Laci^pMe^s arrange- vents iCaprimulgus, Linn.) the eighth of the first sub- 
nicnt, Hirumiomd Caprimulgm form his third order of class (Normal Birds), the sixth being the Colihris {Trn- 
birds (1st subclass and 1st subdivision) with chilus, Linn.), and the ninth the Cuckows {Cantilus, 

standing between the antecedent order, consisting of those Linn.). 

with tho Bee droit ei menu (the last genus of which is Mr. Swainson, as%o have seen [Cavrimvlgid.^i, vol. xvi., 
Motacilia) and the succeeding one, comprising birds with p. 223], enters tho family of Uirundmid^et which, ho ob- 
Bec arque, the first genua of which is Glaucopis. M. Du- serves, present many singular variations of structure among 
m^ril arranges the Swallows in his si.xth family {Planiros- themselves, by the Balassian Swift, In tho truo Swifts 
tres or Omalaramphes) of the Passer es. Meyer’s Chelidones (Cypsolus), the hind-toe, ho remarks, is so placed iliat it 
(his si^tb order) consist of ffirundOf Cypselus^ and Capri- can be brought nearly forward, and all four are armed wiiii 
mvlgus. The same genera appear in llUger’s method as very strong crooked claws, giving to the bird such a firm 
his family Hiantes^ the last ox his order Ambulaiores, In -grasp that it can sustain itself by the side of perpendicular 
Cuvier's system the Swallows and Goatsuckers, including rocks or buildings with the greatest facility. ‘Others,* 
Pfjdargus, form his family Fissirostres, which stands he- says Mr^ Swainson in continuation, ‘ with less robu.st feet 
tween tho Dentirostres and Conirostres, M, Vieillol’a Che* ( Chaetwra^ Slav. (Ste|^.)), are compensated for tho deficiency 
lidom are placed between hi^Baedvores and b\%MyoMreSi by being furiusbed with a very stiff and pointed tail, which 
in his second tribe (^ftisodaetyli). M. Temminck^s eighth serves as an additional support, when resting in such situa- 
order, embracing Swallows and Goatsuckers, stamls be- tions. In the long*wing^ Swifts of Iiulia (Macropteryx, 
tvrecQ the orders consisting of the Kingfishers and the Sw.) all those characters are modified, and we see the 
Pigeons. In M. Latreille’s method fhei first genus of the Swifts changed almost into the Swallows. The two typical 
first family {Latirostres) of his second order {Pazsereaux) groups of the Fissirostres are thus united, and both may be 
contains the Goatsuckers and Swallows. ebarueterised by a very short bill. The third group, as 

Mr. y tgow stales that the families which compose the usual, contains threei others, all exhibiting, more or less, a 
fiwt tribe (.riMir(v/re«> of his second oiider (/iwworvr) are simitar economy, but having the bill considerably more 
distinguished from those of all the other, except the Tenui*- lengthened/ 

rostres, by thew habit^of feeding on llie wing. From the. The genera oonprised in the family by Mr. Swainson are 
latter, or the Suctorial Bints, which meet them atone of the Cypselus (with the subgenera Cypselus, Maeropteryx, and 
extremes of the tribe, and of which the typical families feed Cheviura) and Hirundo, 

also on the wing, they are distinguished, he observes, by The Prince of Canino arranges the the 

Iheir auimal food, which they take by their bills or in tho second family of tho J^seres, and in tho first section of 
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that femily ( Ambulator et*). The following are the Prince’s 
Bubfamilies and genera:— 

a. Ct/futelinof, 

Genera:— CypseiiM, 111.; Chatura, 8\r. 

b, Hij'undinin€e, 

Genera;— Boio; Ckelidon,'Boie] Co/y/i?, Boie: 
and Ihrundo^ Linn. {Cecropis, Boie). The family alands 
between^ the Caprimulgidee nw^X \.\m& AmpelidUp, 

Mr. G, R. Gray divides the Fisnrostre\ into two sub- 
tribes :—i. PissiroHres noctuTna^^ consisting of the family 
Caprimulgidee^ with its subfamilies; and, *2. Piasirostres 
diurnr{f^\\\Q first family of which last subtribe is Hirundi- 
niduff with the following subfamilies : — 

1. Cypselintff. 

Genera: — Cypselua, 111. {Apua, Scop.; Micropna, Vf » 
and Mey. ; Hirundot L.), Macropteryx, Sw. {MajarvpUrua, 
Sw,), HemiprocneSf Nitzch.. AcanthyliSt Boie {Chmturn^ 
Steph. ; Hirundo, L.), Collocalia, G. R. Gray {Hirundo, 
L.). 

2. Hirundinirue, 

Genera: — Hirundo^ L. {Cfecropia^ Boie), Progne, Boie 
{Hirmifio, Gm.) CoUjle^ Boie {Hirundo^ L.), Chelidon^ i 
Boie {Wrundo, Vieill.). 

European Swallows. 

Tile European species of this family are the Swi/t (Cyp- ' 
selus Apm, Cypsofua murarim, Toinm.); the IVhite-bellied 
or (irmt Gibraltar Hwift (Cypselus Melha^ Cypaelua Al- \ 
pinus, Temni.) ; the llnck-Martin {Hirundo rupeatria ) ; 
the Rufoua Swallow {Hirundo mfula^ Temm.) ; the Chim- 
ney Sicallnw {Hinmdo Linn.) ; the Martin {Hi- 

rundo urbiciit Linn.); and the Sand-Martin {Hirundo 
riparia, Linn.) Of these the first und the three lust are 
British (summer visitors); and of tho second, three spe- 
I'lrrieris have been killed, and one found dead in Britain. 
(YarrelL) 

Ci/pseJua , — Tarsus thickly feathered. All tho four toes 
directed forwards; tho two middle equal. Tho hallux, or 
inner toe, shorter than the exterior. Tail forked or even. 
(Sw.) 




Huod aud foot of Common Swift. (Sw.) 

Bol'in considers this to be the "Awovc (Apus) and 
or KU}l/t\og (Cypsellua, Cypaelua) of Aristotle 
{Hist. Anim.^ i.K. 30); and indeed Aristotle states that 
It would he difficult to distinguish these dnoieg or 
KVij/fWoL from Swallows (x«kWov€f), if 'It were not that the 
tonne r have tho leg covered with feathers (^a&eiay), M. 
Camus however thinks that those zoologists who are of 
opinion that Aristotle had here the Swifts in view aro 
wrong ; for the latter says (ioc, cil) that the birds thus de- 
signated by him made long nests of mud, with only just 
room enough to enter, which, M. Camur remarks, Swifts do 
not, but House-martins do; and therefor^ he thinks the 
birds last named are meant. 

The Common Swift, which usually comas to this country 
from Africa early in May, and leaves us generally by the 
middle of August, is the Moutardier^ Martelet, Marfin^t 
noir ou Grand Mavtinei of the French $ Rondonat 
and Dardano of the Italians ; Ring’^awala of the Swedes ; 
T^hurm Scktmlbc of the Germans ; Qiet Zmtup of the 
Netherlanders ; Screech, Screech Martin, Defatting, 
Screamer, and Black Martin of the country-people In 
various parts of Britain; and Martin dtl of tho anuent 
British. 

* This species,* says Pennant, * is the largest of out Swal- 
lows ; but the weight is must disproportionately small to its 
e.xtcnt of wing, the former being scarcely one ounce, the 
latter eighteen inches; the length near eight inches.- The 

• Thiit term, usttnl tn Hke maDuer by llUger. acgoids Ul with th« volnUle 
liabltii uud weak lower limba of tbe Illrandmktn. 



feet of this bird aro so small, that the action of w«*ilking and 
rising from the ground is extremely difficult ; so that nature 
hath made it full amends by furnishing it with ample means 
for an easy and continual flight. It is raoie on ihe wing 
than any other Swallows; its flight more rapid, and ihat 
attended with a shrill scream. It rests by clinging against 
some wall or other apt body, from whence Klein stvles this 
species Hirundo muratia. It breeds under the eaves of 
houses, in steeples, aud other lofty buildings ; makes its 
nest of grasses and feathers, and lays only two eggs, of a 
white colour. It is entirely of a glossy dark sooty colour, 
only the chin is marked with a while spot. The fabulous 
history of tho Manneodiata, or Bird of Paradise, is in the 
history of this species in great measure vtuified. It was 
believed to have no feet, to live upon the celestial dew, to 
float perpetually on the Indian air, and to perform all its 
functions in that element. The Swift actually performs 
what has been in these enlightened times disproved of the 
fotmer; except the small time it takes in sleeping, and 
what it devotes to incubation, every oilier action is dune on 
the wing. The materials of its nest it collects either as they 
are carried about by tho winds, or picks them up from the 
prface in its sweeping flighl. Its food is undeniably the 
insects that fill tho air. Its drink is taken in transient sips 
from tho water's surface. Even its amorous riles aro per- 
formed on high. Few persons who have attended to them 
in a fine summer’s morning but must have seen them make 
their aerial course at a great height, oucircUng a curiam 
space with an easy steady motion. On a sudden they fall 
into each other's embraces, then di^ precipitately with a 
loud shriek for numbers of y&rds. Tneso birds aud swal- 
lows are inveterate enemies to hawks. The moment ono 
appears, they attack him immediately : the switls soon de- 
I sist; but the swallows pursue and persecute those rapacious 
birds till they have entirely driven them away.* 

Tpniminck nutes that the Swift lays thi-eeorfour pure 
white eggs. Mr. Vairoll {Briliah Birds) remarks that in 
windy days the bird will remain for hours in its retreat 
motionless aud in the dark. * How great,' says that prac- 
tical ornithologist, * is the contrast when on other occasioiiH 
it is seen darling lapidlyor wheeling in circles, and scream- 
ing aloud, while in pursuit of its insect food; at one time 
sailing with ease and pleasure at an elevation where the bird 
is scarcely perceivable, and at another passing the angle of u 
building, as has been observed, with the almost incoiv 
ceivable swiftness of a meteor. Great power of vision seems 
indispensable both to enable the bird to obtain its food as 
well as to ensure its safety under such rapid movements ; 
nor is even this power always suiricient to guard it against 
accident: a Swift on eager wing Was seen in its flight to be 
carried against a wall ; it was picked up stunned, and died 
almost immediately in the liana of the observer.’ 

In While {Selborne), to whom Pennant owed, as he ac- 
knowledges, much that he has written of the Swift and 
other Hirundinidee, and in the author last quoted, will be 
found manv highly interesting particulars relating to tho 
habits of the Swi^ especially with regard to the structure 
of the nest, its constant use (by tho same birds, as has been 
proved in some instances) for years in succession, and the 
treatment of tho young by the parents under certain cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Salmon baa verified the fact of tlioir 
producing three, and sometimes even four eggs, though two 
appear to be the ordinary number. 

The old quatrain, in the Portraita d^Oyaeauco, sums up 
the qualities of tho Swift thus : — 

Ld Moutar^r, ou bleu srand Martintt, 

E»k k vu1(>r irN'leitar tort -visle s ' 

Maig sor la terre 11 uc poM, uy •' 

C«c y wtaat, tuv pie^a moblto 

The bird appears to ^read oyer Europe in the summer 
and breeding season. , They visit Lapland, Norway, Den 
mark, and Sweden ; in which last country Professor Nil Ison 
states that it makes its nest in hollows of trees in the vroods. 
Its eastward range appears to be as far OS the muutuain- 
lake Baikal. At Erzerum it bae been observed in num- 
bers from May till September. Mr. Yarrell s’oics that he 
has never seen this species in any oolleeiion brought from 
India. It has been noted at Maileira. Montagu extends 
its southward range in Africa as far as the Cape : Teiu- 
minck limits it to the tropics. In our own country it has 
l^eii remarked that Swifts are less plentiful with us than 
they formerly were. We cannot close our notice of the 
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Kiiropcan species \rithout some account of tlie Martin or 
House-Martin {Ilirundo urbica) 

' Ce martinet fait pn furmo Kplioriqno 
8oti Hid SI fuiti qu* impnamble csl do nih'ux, 

'j:ii i'allacliiint a\ix ba&iimenU fort tioux; 

Piiqtttfl ToutiM cst eitruiclo et oblique.* ^ 

This summary in i\\o Portraits d'Oyseaux is very clia- 
racteristic, but the modus operandi of the architect is so 
admirably given by While, that no apology is necessary for 
introducing his description. 

* A few house-martins,’ says White, ‘ begin to appear 
about the IClh of April; usiiaUy some few days later than 
the swallow. For some tlhae after they appear tlie hirun- 
dines in general pay no attention to the business of nidi- 
ficalion, but play and sport about, either to recruit from 
the fatigue of their journey, if they do migrate at all, or else 
that their blood may recover its true tone ami texture after 
it has been so long benumbed by the severities of winter. 
About tho middle of May, if the weather bo fine, the mar- 
lin begins to think in earnest of providing a mansion for its 
family. The crust or shell of this nest seems to be formed 
of such dirt or loam as comes most readdy to hand, and is 
tempered and wrought together with little bits of broken 
straws to render it tough and tenacious. As this bird often 
l.uilds against a perpendicular wall without any projecting 
ledge under, it requires its utmost efforts to get the first 
foundation firmly fixed, so that it may safely carry the super- 
structure. On this occasion the bird not only clings with 
its claws, hut partly supports itself by strongly inclining its 
tail against the wall, making that a fulcrum ; and thus 
steadied, it works and plasters the materials into the face of 
the brick or stone. But then, that this work may not, 
while it is soft and green, ])ull itself down bv its own weight, 
tho provident architect has prudence and forbearance enough 
not to advance her work too fast ; but by building only in 
the morning, and by dedicating tbo rest of the day to food 
and amiisemenU gives it sufficient time to dry and harden. 
About half an indi seems to be a sufficient layer for a day. 
Thus careful workmen when they build mud-walls (informed 
at first perhaps by Ibis little bird) rai.se but a moderate layer 
at a time, and then desist; lest tho work should become top- 
heavy, and so be ruined by its own weight. By this method 
in about ten or twelve days is formed an bomispheric nest, 
with a small aperture towards tho top, strong, compact, and 
warm, and perfectly fitted for all the purposes for which it 
was intended. These industrious artificers are at their labour's 
in the lung days before four in tho morning : when they fix 
theli' materials, they plaster them on with their chins, mov- 
ing their heads with a quick vibratory motion. It has been 
observed that martins usually build to a north-east or north- 
west aspect, that tho beat of the sun may not crack and 
destroy thoir nests: but instances are also remembered 
where they bred for many years in a hot stilled inn-yard 
against a wall facing to the. south. Birds in^general are 
wise in their choice of situation ; hut in this neighbourhood 
every summer is seen a strong proof to the contrary at a 
house without caves in an e^eposed district, where some 
martins build, year by year, in Uie corners of the windows. 
But as the corners of these windows (which face to the 
south cast and south-west) are too shallow, the nests are 
washed down every hard rain ; • and yet these birds drudge 
on to no purpose from sunimer to summer, without chang- 
ing their aspect or house. It is a piteous sight to see them 
labouring when half their dest is washed away and bring- 
ing dirt— ‘ 

— generis lapsi sarcim ruinat." 

* Thus is instinct a wonderful unequal faculty ; in some 

instances so much above reason* in'i)tber respects so far 
below it.’ iSclbome.) « 

It would bo a waste of space and words to combat now 
the aniient but long since exploded doctrine of the hyberna- 
tion of swallows in holes and crevices and even Under 
water. Some late birds may be unable to follow tlw iharch 
of their congeners southward, and be seen Occasiodhlly on a 
warm day after the rest are departed, or may be found in a 
semi-lorpid state laid up in crevices, and be revived by the 
warmth of a fire: but these are exceptions to the great law 
of migration. 

Generie Character qf //irundo.— Bill flattened its whole 
length ; the margins not inflected. Rictus smooth. Feet 


insessorial. Lateral toes equal; middle ioc longer than tho 
tarsus. (Sw.) 

Asiatic Swallows. 

Macropteryx . — ^Tarsus remarkably short, naked. An- 
terior toes long ; the outer scarcely shorter than the iniddlo : 
the inner shortest; himler toe very short. Tail long, 
forked. India. (Sw.) 

Example, Macroptenjx longipennis. 

Description . — Above obscure glossy green; throat, breast, 
and lower part of the back light-grey; belly, spot on the 
scapulars, and lino over the eye white; ears rufous; front 
with an incumbent crest. 

Mr. Swainson, whose description this is, and who has 
iven an elegant figure of the bird in tho second scries of 
is Zoological Illustrations, inquires whether the Ilirundo 
Klecho of Dr. Horsficld (Sambor-galeng of the Javanese), 
which is described by the Doctor in the 13lh vol. of Linn. 
Trmis. as 8^ inches in length, is not the female of this 
species. Mr. Swainson considers Macropteryx intermediate 
between the typical Swifts and the Swallows. To the first, 
he remarks, it is allied by its strong scaiisoiial feet ; to the 
latter by the length and fixed position of tho hind toe, and 
tho depression of the bill. 



Head and foot oE MacroptcTyx 


We must lierc notice the Indian species, Hirvndo cscu- 
lenta, which makes the edible nests that foim a oonsiiU'ra- 
ble article of Chinese commerce. The species, which is tho 
Laitet of the Javanese, is small. It is brown above, and 
whitish beneath and at the end of the tail, which bat 
is forked. The nests are made of a particular species 
of Fncus [Sea-Weeds, vol. xxi., p. 15CJ which the biid 
macerates and bruises before it employs the malcnal in 
layers so as to form tho W'hitish gelatinous cup-shaped nests 
so highly prized as delicacies and restoratives by the Chinese 
when dissolved in their soups. Bontius, who .seems to 
have thought that the nest was formed of no vegclublc ma- 
terial, says of these birds, ’ ex spuma maris basin i^coiiu- 
lorum alluentis, tenacem quandam malcriam colligunt, si\o 
ca Balamarum seu aliorum piscium sit semen, ex qua nidos 
suos mdificaiit, in iisque ova ponunt, et pullus cxcludunt.’ 
The ncsts aro affixed to the rocks, and tho finest arc .^etni- 
transparent. Courso or dirty nests aro used for glue, but 
the good ones aro eagerly sought after. ' Chinenses lios 
nidos 0 scopulis avulsos, ingenli quantitate per Indiain 
venales ferunt, gulosb in summas delicias, qui eos gallinse, 
seu vervecis decocto dissolutos, avidd dovoranl, et osticis, 
fungis, et csoteris guleo irritamentis, longe antepoiuint.’ 
This recipe for making .the famou.s birds'-ncst soup ends a 
chapter which begins poetically and pathetically with ihe 
following lines 

* Quid scopulpa, quid InbMpIta Uttorft tiidia 

(iptUf, iier lAeduift fiut^ula quriroi aquaa?' 

There is another species, Hirundcf/uciphaga, the Linchi 
of the Javanese, almui five inches long, neoi'ly an inch 
shorter ihen HirUndo esoulcnia, which has a white abdo- 
men and lon^it swings in propo'rtion to its size. This species 
constructs its nesisof mpSess and lichens connected by the 
same gluti]|kOff9 sulNflanee wRioh composes tho edible nest 
of Hiinindq esculents. ,DV. Horsfield, who states thi.s in his 
Systematic Arrang^tfffit and Description of Birds from ihe 
Islmd]if Jam iJ^ihn. Trans., vol. xiii.), there remarks 
that toe specinssns of Uirundo esetdenta examined by him 
in Java and ^lidso whioU he, brought homo differ from 
Latham’s descHption in being unifiirmly of a blackish-colour 
without a white extremity to the rectrices. Bontius, who 
gives a rude out of the nests adhering to tho rock, with tlie 
birds silting and approaching, describes his birds, in tho 
chapter * De nidts hirufidtnum edulibus,* above referred to, 
as * Avictilm parves discolores, hirundinum specie.* Speci- 
mens of Hirundo escule.nta and Hirundo fuciphaga are pre- 
served in the museum of the East India Company. ' 
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African Swallows. 

Example, JUrundo Senegalensis. 

Description. — Lar^e; tail forked ; plumage above glossy- 
black; sides of the nape and neck, and lower part of the 
back, rufous; beneath ferruginous, verging to while on the 
throat and breast; under wing-coverts and thighs pure 
white. (Sw.) 

This is the Senegal iS?M-a//oto of authors ; Le Grande Hi- 
rondelle d ventre rou.v de Senegal. 

Mr. Swainson, wlio has given a most characteristic flgure 
of this species in his * Birds of Woslern Africa,’* observes 
that this is the largest of the true swallows that he has 
yet seen, for it measures full eight inches in its total length. 
‘ Its structure^ says that observing niUlior, ‘ is precisely 
similar to our common Hirundo rustica, excepting that the 
hind toe and claw, which in that bird i.s of equal length 
with tbo shank, is in this a slight degree longer. In the 
general cast of its colouring it has such a close resemblance 
io the Hirundo Capenm figured by Le Vaillant us an in- 
liabiiant of the Cape of Good Hope {Ois, d'A/r.^ ph 245, 
Hg. 1), that wcwcieat first tempted to beliovo it was the 
same, particularly as Lc Vaillant forgets to give us the size 
of his bird, an omission which all the compilers since his 
days have perpetuated. It appears however that the Cape 
.species has a small white spot on the inner web of all the 
lalcral tail-feathers, excepting that which is elongated, and 
tliat the feathers of the vent have a black stripe down the 
middle of each.’ In the same volume will be found a de- 
s<‘iiption of the small but very beautiful White-hodied 
Sivallow, Hirundo leucosomui Sw. 

American Swallows. 

ChreturaA' Steph. — Feet as in Macropieryxt hut the 
lai>us longer than the middle toe. Tail short, even; the 
liafts prolonged into acute points. (Sw.) 



Tail of Clia-.Uirn. (SAvainsoii.) 

Tlio Ijpo of this genus is Chcetura Pelasgia, Steph., J/t- 
ruudo Prlasgiut Linn., of which we shall presently treat. 



ClitPtiira macroptom— liOng-wiBftd Swlfl, (SwAtniou, Zool /%,2tid aerioi.) 

Of the Chaeiura macropteva, which is brown, with the 

• * NiitiirAUHi*s Liliriiiy,’ toI. tlil. 

t Kmployoii io eutomolugy and oolany. 


wings and tail glossed with grccnisli-blue, the back being 
of a grey-white, tbo chin and under tail-covers snowy, 
and the tail even, Mr. Swainson says that Hirundo albi- 
collie and it arc two of the largest species yet discovered 
of a very singular group of swifts ; wherein the tail-feailiers 
are spined, and even more rigid than those of the wood- 
peckers : by this structure, ho leraavks, the birds can remain 
for a considerable time in tbo most perpendicular situations. 
The expanded tail, he adds, thus acts ns a powerful support, 
which is further increased by tiio size and strength of tliu 
claws, these last being much larger than those of ordinary 
swallows. Most of the species are natives of America, hut 
Mr. Swainson docs not say whether this is a native of that 
country. 

The species of Hinmdinee enumerated by Nultall, in his 
interesting ‘Manual of, the Ornithology of the United States 
and Canada,’ arc, the Purple Martin {Prague purpurea^ 
Boio; Hirundo putpurea, Linn.) ; the Bam Swallow (Ili- 
rundo rufa, Gm. ; Hirundo Americana^ Wils.) ; the Fulvous 
or Cliff Swallow {Hirundo fulva.\\\i\\\.\ Hirundo luni~ 
/row^,‘ Say); the White-bellied Swallow {Chdidon bicolor, 
Bonap. ; Hirundo bicolor, Vieill. ; Hirundo viridis, W ils.) ; 
the Bank- Swallow or Sand-Martin {Coiyle ripariaf Boie; 

I Hirundo Wils.) ; and the Chimney Swift or Swal- 

low {Choitura Pelasgia, Steph.; Cypselus Pelasgiiis, 
Temm. ; Hiru?ido Pelasgia, Linn., Wils.). 

Our limits will only permit us to notice two of these 
highly interesting birds, and wo will take the first and the 
last. 

The male Purple Martin is dark-bluish glossy purple : 
the wings and forked tail are brownish-black. The female 
and young are bluish-brown, and have the belly whitish. 
Tail considerably forked. Ijongth about 8 inches. Alar 
extent, 16. 

‘This beautiful species,’ says Nultall, * like many others 
of the family, seeks out the dwellings of man, nssucialing 
himself equally with the master and the slave, the coloni.st 
and the aboriginal. To him it is indifferent whether his 
mansion be carved and painted, or humbled into the hos- 
pitable shell of the calabash or goui d. Secure of an asylum 
for his mate and young, while under the protection of mnu, 
ho twitters forth liis gratitude, and is everywhere welcomed 
to a home. So eager is ho to claim this kind of protection, 
that sometimes he ventures hostilities with the Blue-bird.^ 
and domestic pigeons, w'hom ho often forces to abandon their 
hereditary claims. Satisfied with their reception and ’suc- 
cess, like so many contented and faithful domestics, they 
return year after year to the same station. The services of 
the martin in driving away hawks and crows from the pre- 
mises he claims aie also important inducements fur favour: 
he has even the courage to attack the redoubtable King bird,* 
when his visits are too familiar near the nest. At the ap- 
proaching dawn the merry martin begins his lively twitter, 
which, continuing for half a minute, subsides until the twi- 
light is fairly broken. To this prelude succeeds an animated 
and incessant musical cbaltoring, sufficient, near the dwell- 
ing, to awaken the soundest sleeper. His early vijriU are 
scarcely exceeded by the domestic cock: Iho indusirious 
farmer hears the pleasing call to labour, and associates with 
the favourite bird the idea of an economical, cheerful, and 
useful guest. In the Middle States, from the loth to the 
20lh of April, the martins begin to prepare their nest, which 
is usually made of small green or dry leaves, straws, liuy, 
and feathers, laid in considerable quantities. The eggs, 
pure white, are from four to six, and without spots. They 
rear two broods in the season. Several pairs also dwell 
harmoniously in the same box. The male, very attentive to 
his sitting mate, also takes part in the task of incubation ; 
and bis notes at this time nave apparently a peculiar and 
expressive tenderness. The food of tlm martin is usually 
the larger winged insects ; as wasps, bees, large beetles, 
auoh as the common Ceionia or goldsmiths, which are swal- 
lowed whole. His flight possesses all the swiftness, ease, 
and grace of the tribe. Like the swift, he glides along as 
it were without exertion. Sometimes he is seen pulsing 
through*iho crowded .streets, eluding the passengers vMt i 
the rapidity of thought; at others he sails among the clouds 
at a dizzy beiglit, like something almost eiher&al.’ 

The chimney swift, or swallow, is sooty-brown, and has 
the chin and line over the eye of a dull whiiisli. It is about 

* Tyront Flycatobor, ^ilvuha Symnntif, Roimp., JiItiSt.icapa Tyraunus, 
Linn. 
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AS iiK'liob in lonjTth, but 12 in alav extent. The wings ex- 
icnd l.u* l)i‘yoiul the lull, which is even, and, like that of Ihe 
ichf t'f the t’enirs, luupronale. 

^ This bitiguhir bird,’ says the interesting author last 
(juolcd, ‘ alter passing the winter in tropical America, arrives 
in thu Middle uiul Northern States late in April or early in 
May. 'I’lieir migrations extend at least to the sources of 
tlic Mis>ihsippi, whore they Wore observed hy Mr. Say. 
More social than the foreign species, which frequent rocks 
and ruins, our swift takes advantage of unoccupied and 
lol'ty cliiinneys, their original roost and nesting situation 
being tali gigantic hollow trees, sucli as the elm and button- 
wood iPlafanas). The nest is formed, of slender twigs. | 
nently interlaced soindwhat like a basket, and connected 
suiriciciitly together by a copious quantity of adhesive gum 
or mucilage secieted by the stomach of the curious architect. 
This rudo ciadlo of the 3 oung is small and shallow, and 
attached at the sides to the wall of some chimney or the 
inner surface of a hollow tree: it is wholly destitute of 
lining. The eggs arc usually four, and white. They have 
coinihoiily two broods in the season. So assiduous are the 
parents, that they feed their young through the greater part 
of the niglit: their habits however are nearly nocturnal, as 
they fly abroad most at and before sunrise, and in the twi- 
light of evening. The noise which they make while passing 
lip and down the chimney resembles the rumbling of distant 
thunder. When the nests get loosened by rains, so as to 
fall dow'u, the young, ihongli blind. And means to escape 
by creeping up and clinging to the sides of the chimney- 
walls: in this situation they continue to be fed for a week 
or more. Soon tired of their hard cradle, they generally 
leave it long buforo they are capable of Hying. On their 
fir.st unival, and for a considerable time after, the males, 
pariicularly, associate to roost in a general resort. This 
situiiiioii. in the romolo and unsettled parts of the country, 
i.s usually a large liollow treo open at top. These well- 
known Swallow-trees are ignorantly supposed to be the 
wintei‘-(]uurters of Iho species, where, in heaps, they doase 
away the cold season in a state of torpidity ; but no proof of 
the fact is ever adduced. The length of time such trees 
have been resorted to by particular Hocks may be conceived : 
perhaps by the account or a hollow tree of this kind by the 
Rev. Dr. llarris, in his journal. The Hatanus alluded to 
grew in the upper part of Waterford in Ohio> two miles 
from the Muskingum ; and its hollow trunk, now fallen, 
of the diameter of defect, and for nearly 15 feet upwards, 
contained an entire mass of decayed swallow- feathers, mixed 
with brownish dust and the exuvice of insects. In inland 
towns they have been known to raako their general roost 
in the chimney of the court-house. Before descending, they 
fly in large Hocks, making many ample and circuitous 
sweeps in the uir; and as the point of the vortex falls, indi- 
viduals drop into the chimney hy degrees, until the whole 
have descended, which generally takes place in the dusk of 
the evening. They all however disappear abodt the first 



llirundo fkooiata. (Sw.# Zwji. ZU., 2od Knvleii.^ 


week in August. Like the rest of the tribe, the chimney 
swift flies very quick, and with but slight vibrations of its 
wings, appearing as it w^ere to swim in the air in wulLMiing 
circles, sliootmg backwards and forwards thiough the am- 
bient space at great elevation.s and yet scarcely moving its 
wings. Now and then it is heard to utter, in a hurried 
manner, a sound like Isip tsip tsip Isee tsee. It is never 
seen to alight but in hollow trees and chimneys, and appears 
always most gay in gloomy weather. The wonderful ac- 
count of the swallow-roosts in Honduras, given by Captain 
Henderson, appears to be entirely applicable to this species.’ 

As an example of the more southern Ilirundinidof, we 
select the Hirundo /asciata of Latham. 

Description. — Glossy bluc-black; thighs'' and band on 
the abdomen snowy. 

This is VHirondeUe d ceinturc blanche of Buflfon, thu 
White-bellied Swallow of Latham. 

Mr. Swamson speaks of this as a very rare bird ; and, ac- 
cording to Buffon, It is sometimes seen perched on float iiig 
trees in the rivers of Guiana. Length to the end of the 
deeply forked tail about six inches. The fubt quill is 
longest. 

We shall treat of the Australian Wood-Swallow (Ar- 
tamus) under that title. There are several species, but 
they can hardly be classed with the true swallows, though 
they approximate to them in some points. Their bills and 
feet remove them from the Hirundtriidce. 

SWAMMERDAM, JOHN, was born at Amsterdnm in 
1(}37. His father was an apothecary in that city, and was 
celebrated for a large collection of ubjecls of natural history 
and other curiosilies which he imd formed. His grand 
father first took the name of Swuuuncrdam from the place 
of his birth, a village on the Rhine between Le) den and 
Woerden. 

I John Swammerdam was originally intended for the 
church, but be preferred medicine. During his prepiiraioiy 
studies, following the example of his lather, he dmoted liiiii- 
self with great ardour to the study of iialuiul liiNiory, and 
especially that of insects, in winch he is said to ha^e ob- 
tained, even while a young man, fur more knowledge l ban the 
writers of all preceding ages. In 1651 lie went to D;\den, and 
studied under Van Horne and Francis Sylvius. He applied 
himself very diligently to nuiiiite dissections of tlie linmnii 
body, and, bringing with him the tact which he bad acquired 
in the examination ofinsecis, was eminently successful After 
tw^o years’ residence at Leyden he went loSaumiirin Fuinee, 
where he continued his observations upon in^^ects, and ui 
1664 discovered the valves of the lympbalies, but lost the 
full credit of his industry by Ruysch having at the same 
time made similar observations, and published tbetn before 
his were printed. From Saumur Swammerdam weni to 
Paris, and lived with Nicholas Slcno, with whom he bad 
been a fellow-pupH and an intimate friend at Leyden. 
Here also he gained the acquaintance of M. Th5vt^nut, who 
[. was afterwards his chief patron, and obtained leave for liiin, 
on his return to Amsterdam, to dissect the bodies of those 
who died in the hospital. In 1666 ho went again to Lo}den, 
and mado numerous anatomical researches in company with 
Van Horne. Early in the following year he Hrst emp1o)ed 
the method of preparing the hlotld^vessels by me<iii.s of 
waxen injections, and after adudtted doctor of me- 

dicine: his thesis Was in assay on respiration. About 
this time also he Invented thd method of making dry 
preparations of hollow organs, Whkrh is now usually eiu- 
pluved. 

After receiving his diploma, Swammerdam devoted 
nearly all his time to thh study of the anatomy and the 
natural history of Inss^is; and in 1669 ho Brst published 
hi« general history df them. In 1672 ho communicated to 
the Royal Society of London some plates of the human 
uterus, together With an account of his injections of the 
spermatib vessels, hhd some specimens of the success of his 
invention. A| also tie was engaged in numerous 

dissections of fisliefl^espocially of their glands ; and made 
several useful investigations respecting the pancreatic Hu id. 
In 1673 be discovered an important error in the received 
opinions respecting hernia; and proved that when the in- 
testine is protruded, the peritoneum is not torn, but stretched, 
so as to, form a saccular prolongation fi om the lining of tlie 
abdoAien; a fact which was llrst published, wiUi !»cvtM'al 
oth^ results of Swammerdam’s inquiries, in Schraders 
observations. In the same year he published his treatise on 
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the natural history of bees; * a work/ says Boerhaave, ‘ which 
all I ho a^os from the commencement of natural history 
have produced nothing to equal, nothing to compare with/ 
But the labour it had cost him, and the incessant fatiguo to 
which he had been exposed in making microscopic obser- 
vations for hours together under the heat of a burning sun, 
destroyed his health, which had always been delicate, and he 
determined to sell his museum, and renounce all his former 
pursuits for a religious life, for which his desire had been 
excited by Antoinette Bourignon, with whom he had long 
iriaintainod a correspondence. But it was not easy to And a 
purchaser for so extensive a collection : his friend Steno,oii 
tho part of the duke of Tuscany, offered him 12,000 tlorins 
for it if he would become a Roman Catholio; but this he 
angrily rcfus,ed. and Th6v6not tried in vain to dispose of it 
in France. While various ne^tiations were pending, ho 
completed the arrangement of his museum, and made Oata* 
loguos of it ; and in 1075 publishetl his last work, on which 
lie held been engaged for more than ten years. * Tho 
Anatomy of iho Day lly.* In 1676 he went to Copenhagen 
with anuitier disciple of Antoinette Bourignon, to obtain 
from the king of Denmark leave for her to reside in hts 
kingdom, theXutlicran divines of Holland having endea* 
voured to remove her from Holstein. His application 
however was unsuccessful ; and on his return to Am- 
sterdam ho found his father enraged at him for his con- 
tinued neglect of all profitable employment, and determined 
to allow him but an insuflleient income for his maintenance. 
Ho was m utter despair what course to nursue consistently 
uitli his anxiety for a life of quietude and religion. In a few 
months his father died. Instead however of inheriting money 
enough tor the purpose of his retirement, ho found himself 
involved in a (lisjnite with his sister respecting tho division 
of Iho property, which, with his continued anxieties about 
the s.il(! of his museum, brought on a severo illness, with 
uiolancholy, and ho died early in 1681. 

Swammerdam left all liis manuscripts on insects to 
The\ciioi ; after whoso death, having passed through several 
(lillcicut hands, they were bought by Boerhaave, and pub- 
11*^110(1 in one volume. His heirs endeavoured to obtain 5000 
lloriiis for his museum, but in vain; and it was at length 
brokmi up anri sold in small portions to different purchasers. 
All the works of Swanimerdaui were translated from the 
Dutch into Latin by Giubius, and most of them at different 
jun iods into Eiigli.sh, French, and German. Boerhaave, with 
ills edition, published a Life of tho Author, which is added 
to the English translation of *The Book of Nature# or the 
iri'.loi-j ot Insects,’ by Thomas Floyd, folio, London. 

S W AN HI VKR, a river which lakes its rise in the Dar- 
ling Mountains, on the western side of New Holland. It 
was discovered by Vlaming, a Dutch navigator, in 1697, 
who gave it the name of-Swun River on account of the num- 
ber of black swans which ho observed on its banks. The mouth 
of the Swan River is in 32'^ 4' N. lat. and 116** 40' H. 
long. The entrance of the channel is obstructed by a bar 
of rocks. Higher up it is narrow, and is then seven 
or eight feet in depth. After half a mile the navigation h 
free, and in mid-chunnel the depth is not less than eight or 
nine feet. Tho river then turns in a northerly direction for 
seven miles without any large bonds. On the eastern bank 
there are two shoals, but on the opposite side there is a pas- 
sage. Farther up, the river forms a basin two miles and a 
half wide, beyond which it is blocked up by shoals and 
islets (Harrison’s Isles)# between which the depth is oo^ 
mure than two or three feet; but it grodually deepens from 
five to fifteen feet. The river is then not more than one- 
third of a mile wide, and it continues in a winding course 
M'it h a channel from seven to ten feet deep/ It then becomes 
unAt for tho navigation of vessels of burthen. Capt. King 
does not mention the length of the Swan River, nor does its 
exact source appear to be known. (King’s ^4r0ey qf the 
Coasts of A ustralia , ) 

SWAN RIVER, the name generally given to aB that 
part of New Holland between the paralws of and 35^ 8' 
S. lat., and to tho westward of 119® jS. long. 

CoasL — Tho coast of Swaii River is charaetefi^ by nu- 
merous SDSluaries. each of which receives several rivers, 
which respectively discharge into the sea by a narrow moUth. 
It is deAeient in good harbours. The best is in Cockburn 
Sound, in 32° io"S. lat., which is demeribed by Sir Jatpes 
Stirling as perfectly secure at all times, and capable of 
receiving the largest vessels, as well as any number of them. 
It is however by other authorities stated to be encumbered 


with rocks. King George’s Sound, in 35° 6' S.lat, and 118 
E. long., is perhaps the next. Its position however exposes 
it to strong easterly gales. Harbours for boats and small 
vessels also exist near the entrance of Peel's Inlet (32° 30 
S. lat., 115® 34' E. long.), Augusta (34° 18' S. lat., 1 15° 8' 
E. long.), and Cape Riel. j( 34° I'S. lat., 11U°K long); but 
those which have been named are all wliich merit notice. 

Mountains^ <S'c.— 'About Ally miles from the coast of Swan 
River is a range of hills called the Darling Mountains, ex- 
tending nearly the whole length (north and hoiiih) of the 
colony, and varying from 800 to 1600 feet ahovo the level of 
the sea; or, according to other accounts, to 2000 feet. 
Si. Anne's and Mount William are said to attain 3000 feet. 
The Darling range has not been fully explored, iliough it 
has been crosserf in many tlirections by straggling parties 
in search of land. With few exceptions it is emsenbed as a 
stiirile belt, the surface consisting in great measure of hard 
red-sandstone: in sumo places the granite appears in 
masses. There is a profusion of course herbage on it, and 
numerous plants resembling the English heath, with forests 
of large mahogany and blue gum-trees. Mr. Ogle specifies 
several minerals which have been discovered in different 
parts of the Darling Mountains : rooAiig-slatc, lime, mar], 
selenite, silicioiis and calcareous petrifactions, magnetic 
iron-ore, peacock iron-ore, chromate of lead, ciystals of 
quartz ; and he adds, on the authority of Cupt. King, cupper. 
Nearly all the rivers which Aow to the westward appear 
to take their rise in the Darling Mountains. The Stirling 
range of hills contains several mountains of considerable 
height: Toolbrunup, 3000 feet; Koi-kyenneruf, 2500 feet; 
and Hume, 1800 feet. (Ogle’s iVestern Australia,) 

The valleys of this part of Australia are of two kinds; 
those which are almost ravines, bounded by inaccossiblo 
cliffs ; and wide valleys, bordered by fertile plains, which 
occur where the basaltic rocks are developed. ' The soil 
found in the valleys of the former kind is extremely rich, 
but they are all subject to very heavy inundations. The 
sandstone formation is intersected in all directions by valleys 
of this kind, which arc seldom more than from two to three 
miles apart.* The richest land is found in the valleys of 
the second class. (Ogle and Grey, Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society ^ No. I, vol. i.) 

Along part of tho coast south of tho Swan River there 
is a continuous calcareous vidge. In this part no grami- 
neous plants are to be found, but several species of 
herbaceous plants rise out of the sandy surface, which 
afford tolerable nutriment for sheep and cattle. Adjoining 
this district of light sandy soil is a considerable bread ili of 
red land, in an easterly direction, extending to the base of the 
Darling Mountains, the soil of which varies from red sandy 
loam to the richest clay and red marl, and is apparently iftfor 
all agricultural purposes. The fourth variety of country is tho 
uneven surface of the mountain- range, whieli is of granite and 
trap formation. Tlie valleys of this range are exceedingly rich 
ana verdant, and the hills themselves, though oceabionally 
rugged, owing to the protrusion of tho rocks, contain mag- 
niAcent timber and very excellent sheep-lands. Tlio Afili 
and last variety of soil is that which is found on the banks 
of tho rivers and streamlets. It is alluvial, and generally 
very rich, bearing spofiteneously good native ilax, many 
edible roots, and thirty or .forty species of grasses. This 
description of the country applies more particularly to the 
extent of about forty miles to the southward of the Swan 
River. Farther south the sandy tract disappears, and the 
rocky ground is less protruding. 

In that part of Swan River which ‘ borders on the south 
coast there are three distiuet. parallel ranges of mountains 
running from piorth to south* The highest and most eastern 
of those has its southern termination near to King George's 
Sound, in 35® 6' S. lat. The second terminates at Cape 
Chatham, 35^ S. lat Cape Leuwin, in about 34® 20' S. lat., is 
the soutbm termination of the third range, which is inferior 
in altitude, os weU as in extent, to the ether two: it ter- 
minates on the north at Cape NaturaViste. 33® 27' S. lui. 
On these ranges, and in their intervening valleys, the 
soil varies aoeutdlng to position and altitude. On the 
mountains and higher hills the surface is rugged and stony ; 
in the lower sides of both the soil is excellent; but in the 
principal valleys and the lower grounds, where the sand- 
stone formation prevails, it is o( a very inferior description, 
except where the alluvial deposit of the rivers gives it a 
different character. (Ry}ort of Captain Stirling, in * Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. i.) 
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Captain Bannister, who travelled in a south-easterly 
direction from Freemantle, 32" 2' S. lat., to King George's 
Sound, has described llio country between these places. 
His party passed the Dailing range near the summit 
of St. Anne’s Hill. The hills are here exceedingly 
rugged, but covered with the finest limber, known in 
the colony by the name of mahogany. In some of the 
valleys ho found the soil tolerably good, of a light hazel 
colour, with abundance of herbage fit for cattle on their 
passage from a. good interior country to the coast; on the 
uplands ironstone, with a little gravel and ^rub. From 
the higher range of the Darling Mountains to about 117" 15' 
£. long, the distance was computed to be about forty miles, 
and the character of the country traversed was generally 
not good, but there were tracts of excellent land, rursuing 
a south by cast course for eighty or ninety miles, a very 
great proportion of the land was fit for sheep, or the plough, 
or cattle. ‘ The beauty of tho scenery near to and distant 
from the rivers which we crossed,* says Captain Bannister, 

' is equal to any 1 have seen in the most cultivated timber 
country in those parts of Europe which 1 have happened to 
pass Ihrougli. The character of the country generally is 
undulating, with here and there moderately high hills, some 
of them crowned with rocks of granite, pudding-stone rocks, 
and a blue stone : hut there are broad flat lands and val- 
leys, the former of which not unfrequently extended several 
miles, even in some places far beyond our power to ascer- 
tain. The hills were in general so gradual in their ascent, 
that where those of a rougher character were seen, they 
only gave a certain character that destroyed the dull feel- 
ing of tho mind which a mere flat country engenders in 
many.’ Changing his course to the south and south-west 
by west, he' pei*ceived from some high mountains nothing 
but one vast forest, twenty to thirty miles distant, the inter- 
mediate country presenting occasional open valleys winding 
between apparently high hills to the eastward. Changing 
again to due south, he traversed a country as rough as 
can bo imagined. In two days his party could not travel 
more than sseven or eight miles, toiling the whole of each 
day, owing to the dense scrub. To the eastward of Cape Chat- 
ham tho country was wooded and hilly, but the soil occasion- 
ally rich. The forest-trees W'ere tlie mahogany, and the red 
and white gum. On the higher hills and on the ])Oor lands, the 
former pr^ominated ; on tho lower lands and sides of the 
liills, wlieregood land was, the latter: there were also the usual 
trees, such as Bonksia, tea-tree, &c. To the south-west and 
west the ufiderwood was so thick for many miles, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty a passage could bo made: occa- 
sionally Captain Bannister’s party were obliged to make a 
oad with a liatchct. Some of the trees were very large : 
thej^ere principally blue gum ; * and ifi)thers had not seen 
them,* says Captain Bannister, * I should^'be afraid to speak 
of their magnitude. 1 measured one : it was, breast-high, 
42 feet in ciicumfbrence, and in height before a branch, 140 
»r 150, we thought at least, and as straight aa the barrel of 

gun.* Within a few miles from the sea, sand-hills, very 
difficult to pass over, were encountered ; they had however 
abundance of grass. 

The country between Augusta and Perth, that is, between 
about 34" 8'and 31" 53^8. lat., is of the same unequal charac- 
ter as that which has been described. According to the report 
of Mr. Busfield, in the neighbourhood of Augusta the land 
is very sandy, and the timber of minor gf^wth. To the 
noiih it improves; the tree.s are of a larger size, and very 
thick ; the prevailing timber is white gutn, and on the bad 
land in general mahogany. Farther on in the same direclion 
the soil deteriorates ; tfracts of sand occasionally and granite 
rocks abound in olctensive fields the country is hilly, but 
contains no elevation.of sufiieieht height' to command a 
view. ' Afier about aitnUe and behalf <>t such a country,'* 
says Mr. Busfield, ^*w#> came to a large flat, abounding in. 
Banksio, grass-trees, and a swampy vegetation: this flat 
was a black sand, with however a considerable admixture of 
Beyond tins in a westerly direction tlm country was 
Jg^d to bo more hilly, and rivulets were more frequent ; the 
land fertile, but encumbered with timber of stupendous siz& 
all white gum. A portion of the country traversed toward 
the sea-eoust is thus described: ' The * hills 1 had lately 
left stretched apparently to a great distance, in a lifie with 
the coast ; ‘jHioy, constituted a limestone range, the rock of 
solid texture. . « . •Tlie soil was generally sandy and barren, 
but where tho least symptom of an admixture of mould 
showed itself, tho grass^tree/ of stunted stature, as though 


just struggling for existence, was always seen, and somc^ 

times in extensive tracts Wc encountered a valley, the 

most difficult of passage of anything 1 have ever yet met 
with in the shape of bush : its vegetation consisted solely of 
shrubs advanced to a larger standard than usual in this 
country; tho ground (1 suppose in consequence of perpe- 
tual shade and want of circulation) was covered with moss, 
and on this wo were obliged to crawl under the thicket, 
while sliding down and climbing up tho numerous and steep 
ascents and acclivities in which the place abounded,’ {Col- 
lection of Papers on Western Australia.) 

The rivers on the west coast of Australia gene- 
rally rise at no great distance from the sea. Near their 
sources theyaro mountain-torrents, but in the low lands 
they become slow streams. They are liable to sudden rises, 
which are caused, Capt. Grey supposes, by the rain which 
falls in those parts where they have their source. At other 
times their channel, in some places many feet deep, is quite 
dry. They offer little or no facility for internal navigation. 
Besides the Swan, there are the Avon, the Murray, the 
Canning, the Harvey, the Preston, the Collie, the Vas^e, 
tho Blackwood, the Donnelly, and the Kalgan. {Western 
Australia^ by lliomas John Bucklon.) 

The Canning rises in the Darling range : it is smaller 
than the Swan, and only navigable for a few miles. Shoals 
impede the navigation, and in dry weather boats must he 
pushed over them for fully half a mile. The Canning enters 
the south aide of Melville Water, about ftvo miles south 
from Perth. Tho Murray takes its rise also in the Darling 
range; and empties itself into Peel’s Inlet. The Preston and 
the Collie unite about fifty miles south of the Murray, 
and run into an sestuary called Leschenhault, and form a 
bar, over which the river is very shallow. (Ogle, Western 
Australia, 1839.) 

For the Botany and Zoology of Swan River, sec the article 
Australia. 

Climate. — The climate of Swan River has the sanns 
general character as tliat of Eastern Australia. [Ars- 
TRALYA.] It has not generally been found prejudicial 
to Europeans, while in tho case of some persons it has 
proved highly favourable. Major Irwin represents the teni- 
poraturo as resembling that of the south of Italy, parts of 
Spain and Portugal, and the Cape of Good Hope. Ac- 
cording to thermo metrical observations at Perth, the capital 
of the colony, situated in about 31° 53' S. hit. and 115*^ 
50' E. long., the maximum and minimum height Of the 
thermometer in the shade hi the month of January (1831) 
was 106" and 68"; February, 1U2" and 62"; March, 96" and 
60"; April, 96" and 48"; May, 78" and 44°; Juno, 70" and 
38"; July, 67" and 33"; August, 76° and 42"; September, 
7S" and 45"; October, 79" and 48"; November, 95" and 54" ; 
December, 96" and 60®. But though thus variable, the 
western part of New Holland is not so uncertain as New 
South Wales in the supply of rain and moisture. Tins is 
obviously explained by its more mountainous character, and 
by tho prevalent winds. According to observations made 
in Perth, in 1831 also, the state of the weather in the 
successive months of the year was— January, generally 
fine and very sultry; February, thunder on the 7th, 
13th, and 14th, with rain in these days; March, rain 
on tho 27th and, 28'th, at full moon, remainder fine ; 
April, fine, with the exception of three rainy days ; May, 
much rain and heavy' dews ; June, lightning and thunder on 
IheBlh, 12lh, and 13th, frequent showers, but neither long- 
continued nor heavy; July, the greater part fine— severe 
thunder-storm on the 8th, ice on the 9tb, thunder on the 
l€th ; August, a good dOal of rain, a strong gale on the 5th ; 
Septembef^i^tly cloudy, and occasional showers, thunder 
on the 2nd, lOtb, hfid 19th ; October, variable, cloudy, and 
rainy for '^tlie, (^l^r part ; November, squally, cloudy, and 
rainy at becinmng; latter pUrt fine; December, generally 
fine, a reilgu w'land andkoa breeze, with a little rain. {Be- 
port qfDr\ Milligan of ike Regithent,) 

Major Irwin divides the seasons into wet and dry, and 
repi^iUs the first os heslnning generally in March and 
ending in November, tho raih not being heavy except‘111 Au- 
gust and September. The height of the dry season is during 
tbehaneat, in Jaimury, when the nights are distinguished by 
heavy dev^s. Th'd seed-time lasts S*oin early in May to tho 
end ol' August* ' By December the grain is ripe: hoy is cut 
in November. Tomatos, pumpkins, gourds, vegetablc-mar- 
rovf, chillies, egg-plants, brides every English vegetable, 
ripen in the open air; and also the following among other 
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fruits —melons, bananas, almonds, figs, grapes, peaches, and 
sf rawborries. Tiie olive, pomegranate, apricot, plum, mango, 
lemon, and orange; the mulfeerry, apple, nectarine, near, 
and several others, give promise of succeeding, but they have 
been scarcely proved yet. Fig-cuttings prMuco fruit the 
first year, and vines the second or third. (Irwin, State and 
Position of Swan River.) 

Natives . — It appears from the reports of Major Mitchell 
and of Captain Grey, who have respectively travelled in the 
eastern and western parts of Australia, that the natives of 
the latter are superior in intelligence and humanity to those 
of the former. They live in patriarchal subjection, choosing 
a chief only in time of war. Polygamy is general. Mar- 
riages are regulated by certain rules. No man can marry 
a woman of the same family-name as himself, and the 
children lake the family-name of the mother. The sons 
inherit the property of the father, and the land is of course 
never for two gerieralious in the hands of men bearing the 
same family-name ; and in the event of the head of a family 
liaviiig had several wives of dillerent family-names, his land 
is divided among several new families. The country is 
thus divided into comparatively small properties, the boun- 
daries of which arc strictly defined. (Captain Grey's Travels, 
vol. li., p. 2:?2, 233.) 

They liold an annual fair, called Mundja, which takes 
idaco in the spring of the year, when the natives of difter- 
i iit districts meet for the purpose of exchanging various 
articles of utility with one another; the Murray men and 
the Perth men meet, and the following exchanges take place 
bel ween them : the Murray men bring the girdle of opos- 
sum’s liair w’orn round Iho waist, a long straight spear, the 
native knife, the dow-nk,* a dog’s tail, a tuft of feathers, 
burut ochreous clay, a tuft of cockatoo feathers, the string 
of opossum's iniir worn round the head, &c. The Perth 
moil bring a hammer, a cloak, the hair of the opossum spun 
ill 10 tliread, a stone, &c. When they meet, the following 
ceremony takes place: they rapidly pass fire-slicks from 
hand to hand, endeavouring to drop a small piece of lighted 
w'oud oil the females in .such a manner tliat they get slightly 
burned before they can shake it off. In passing the fire- 
slicks from hand to hand, they also endeavour to do it so 
dexterously as to bum the person they give them to. (Cap- 
tin n Grov’s Vocabulary of the Dialects IVesiern Australia.) 

Thcii tints are not always so niisorablo as they have been 
ri'pivsentcd. They are constructed with sticks in a bee- 
I'.ivo shape, for the accommodation of a family, and are 
covered with the bark of the Melaleuha, or tea-tre^. lliis 
haik IS a soft cKittoiiy substance, and strips off the tree in 
large fiaUes. Tho entrance is made on the side sheltered 
fioiu tho prevailing winds : hero they kindle their fire, to- 
ward which they stretch their feet when they lie down. 

Neither is their cooking so bad as it is supposed to be. 
Major Irwin, speaking of the way in which they dress fish, 
lolls us that he has often partaken of it with them, and 
that it would be no disgrace to a Parisian cook. The fish, 
after being washed and prepared, is wrapped in soft bark, 
and placed in hot ashes. * By this process an acid from the 
b.irk is communicated to tho fish, iranarting so agreeable a 
flavour, that no other sauco is required.* 

They are superstitious. No death results from natural 
causes, but always frani sorcery, according to their belief. A 
magician or doctor, called Mulga/rrodock, is recognised 
among them ; he is considered to possess the power or driv- 
ing away wind or rain, as well as of bringing down lightning 
or disease upon an obnoxious individual. Tho hana of the 
Mulgarradock is supposed to confer strength or dexterity, 
and he is frequently applied to for that purpose. The opera- 
tion by which strength and dexterity ere imparted consists 
in simply drawing the hand repeatedly, wUh,a firm pres- 
sure, from tho shoulder downwards to the fingers, which are 
afterwards extended until the joints crack. 

Their funeral solemnities are peculiar. , A grave is dug 
about four feet long and three wide, perhaps a yard in dept£ 
Tlie earth that is removed is arranged on one side of the 
gravo in tho form of a crescent ; at the bottom is placed 
sonic bark, and then small green boughs ; and upon this the 
body is laid, ornamented and enveloped in a cloak, with the 
knees bei&t up to the breast and tho arms crossed. Over 
the body are lieapcd more green boughs and, bark, and the 
hole is then filled with earth. Green boughs are placed 


• DoW‘vti, ' a »Uoit heavy stick, uscil in knoukiu 
or^'amv, much iti ihe same manucr lhat poachers ilp 
(Orey.) 
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over the earth, and upon them are dtpobilvd the spears, 
knife, and hammer of the deceased, together with the orna- 
ments that belonged to him ; his llirowing-stick* on one side, 
and the curlt or towk on the other side of the mound or 
grave. Tho mourners then carve circles in the bark of the 
trees that grow.ncar the grave, at the height of six or seven feet 
from tho ground; and, lastly, makinir a small fire in front, 
they gather small boughs, and carefully brush away any 
portions of the earth that may adhere to them. They then 
colour their faces black or white, laid on in blotches across tho 
forehead, round the temples, and down the chock -bones; 
and these marks of mourning are worn for a considerable 
time. • They also cut the end of the nose and scratch it, for 
the purpose of producing tears. During the period of 
mourning they wear no ornaments or feathers. It fre- 
quently occurs that two individuals bear the same name ; 
and in this caso, if one should die, the other changes his 
name for a certain time, in order that the name of the de- 
ceased should not be uttered. When a fenialo is interred, 
her implements} are likewise deposited in her grave. (Sir 
James Stirling.) 

The corr^oree dance, common to the natives of Austialia 
and Van Diemen’s Land, is remarkable. Major Mitcheil has 
very graphically described this singular custom. ‘ The sur- 
rounding darkness,’ says he, ‘ seems necessary to the effect of 
tho wholo, all these dances being more or less dramatic ; tho 
painted figures coming forward in mystic order from tho 
obscurity of the background, while tho singers and beaters 
of time are^ invisible. Each dunce seems most tastefully 
progressive, -the movement being at first slow, and intro- 
duced by two persons displaying the most graceful motions 
both of arms and legs, while others, one by one, drop in, 
until each imperceptibly warms into the truly savage atti- 
tude of the cor roboree jump, the legs striding to the utmost, 
the head turned over ono shoulder, the eyes glaring and 
fixed with savage energy in one direction, tho arms raised 
and inclined towards the head, the hands usually grasping 
waddies|}i bommoreugs||, or other warliko weapons. Thejump 
now keeps time with each beat, and at each leap tho dancer 
takes six inches to one side, all being in a connected lino, 
led by the first dancer. The line is doubled or tripled ac- 
cording to spaco and numbers ; and this gives great effect, 
for when the front line jumps to the left, the second jumps 
to the righl^ jlhe third to the left again, and so on until tho 
action acquires duo intensity, when all simultaneously and 
suddenly slop.* ( Travels in Eastern Australia.) 

Language. — According to Captain Grey, there are the 
following arguments to prove that all the Australian dia- 
lects have a common origin : * 1st, A general similarity of 
sound and structure of words in tiie dillerent parts of Aus- 
tralia; 2nd, The recurrence of the same woyd with* the 
same siguificaiion, to be traced in many instances round 
the entire continent, but undergoing various modifications; 
3rd, The same names of natives occurring frequently at 
totally opposite portions of the continent. In all known 
parts of Australia it is ascertained that the natives name 
their children from any remarkable circumstance which may 
occur soon after their birth ; such being the case, an accord- 
ance of tbe names of natives is a proof of a similarity of 
dialect.* 

It is a singularity observed. in reference to tho dialects of 
Australia, that those of districts widely removed from one 
another sometimes assimilate very closely, whilst those 
spoken in the intermediate ones differ considerably from 
either of them. In a comparison embracing Swan River 
(Perth), King George’s Sound, South Australia, and Sydney, 
the degree of similarity is exhibited in Tables by Captain 
Grey. For the word smoke the expression used in tbe first 
is b^yoo; in the second, poou; in the thirfl,putyu ; in the 
last, potto* For water, kowin, koin, kowe, kokein ; for wood, 
kalla, kal, karla, kollai; for the band, mara, murr, muiTa, 
muttarra ; for the eye, mail, mil, mena, mael. This com- 

* Tlirowing-Rliek. called the kiley, *ia ihrowu Into tltgliti of wild fuHls mid 
cockatoos Ibr the purposo of killing them.'— (Gfvy.) 

f 'die towJi ii only asAther name for the dnu>-ii]i. 

i Amottf the eooteett of a woman's bag.Capt^n Grey enumerates a flat 
stone tu powid roots with; (|uarti^ for the imrpiiso of making Ki>ear9 aud 
kntvesi stones for hatchets { needles made of Uie shin-bones of kaiiyarous 
sheila nard for oiitling hair.— (TVnecfl^ vol. U , p. £66 ) 

f /Toddfcs; a kind of eliib. 

Bommereng, a thin curved missile about 3 foci 4 inches lorn;: it can bo 
thrown by an accuslomeii haiKl so as' to rise upon the uiiid aiih a rotatory 
motion, and In a crooked ditaotlon.tmranls any given |M>iut with great pre- 
cision, and to return, after a considerable High*, to w'ltUin a yard or two of tha 
thrower; or, by first striking tho ground near hifu, to bound, so as to hit at a 
given distance any obtentbMiitad a tree.— (Mitfhell.) 

Vob. XXIII.— 3 B 
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parison enibiaccsfluikcls in uso at ilistiincesof boLween two 
and three thouband iniles, in oouiitries differing totally in 
their vegutatiun, and in which the birds and reptiles are also 
in many instances different. These physical differences 
must account for the existence in one part of many words* 
original and derivative, not to be found in the other. The 
greatest resemblance is in words expressing ordinary actions* 
in personal terms, or in pronouns. With regard to the pro< 
nouns, in the singular, plural, and dual numbers they almost 
roiiicide in Western Australia, Southern Australia, and 
Sydney, The following are illustrations of this: nginnee, 
ngintoa, uiiiua; ngalce, ngalin, ngadli; nurang, nura, 
niwa; iigando, ngantu, ngaiulo; ngannee, ngan, nganna; 
nganno, iiganbo, ngangko. (Grey’s TraveU^ Oi ix., vol. ii.) 

Tlie natives of Western Australia are, like other savages, 
very fond of singing. * To a sulky old native his song is 
what a quid of tobacco is to a sailor : is he angry, he sings ; 
is he glad, he sings ; is ho hungry, he sings ; if hh is fuih 
provi(U.>d he is not so full as to be in a state of stupor, be 
^ilIgs more lustily than ever.’ Their songs are naturally 
> aried in form, but they all represented to be concise, 
com eying lu the simplest manner the most moving ideas. 
They quickly spread from tribe to tnbe, until from ebango of 
dialect the very words are not understood by the people. 
I'he usual accompaniment to their songs is the clapping of 
hands, or the beating of a short round stick against the (lat 
hoard with which they throw their spears. Some songs 
have a peculiar dance connected with them. Their music, 
although very different in character from that to which 
European ears are accustomed, is not without a power to 
move or to affect even a European listener. Captain Gre^, 
r peaking of tlieir funeral chants, offers a testimony, which 
is given also by Major Mitchell. Ho says, * Nothing can 
awako in the breast more melancholy feelings than the 
funeral chants of these people.* Several specimens of 
Australian songs are given in Captain Grey’s Travels. 

Among a people thus singulur in their customs, and on 
tbo outskirts as it were of humanity, there are sinking 
evidencos of affinity to races far removed from them in local 
habitation and in social history. Customs entirely arbitrary 
in cliaractd', whoso existence is not explained by similar wains 
and circumstances, arc observed among the Australians, 
the distinct counterpart of which we find frequently inen- 
tioned in sacred history and in eastern travels, A coUcc- 
lion of these may be seen in the interesting publications of 
t he Aborigines* Protection Society, ^ce 'Extracts,* vol. ii., 
No. IV.) 

No systematic attempt, worthy .of the name, has yet been 
made to promote the civilisation of the aborigines of West- 
ern Australia; but they haie not been found deffcieiit in 
rapacity whero it has been incidentally tested. They readily 
acquire a kifowledgo of the language, the customs, and the * 
temper of their European neighbours, to whom they ao- 
comniudato lUemsclves with wonderful facility. It seems 
duo to the unfortunate races whose territory our neco>sities 
oblige us to appropriate, that we should carry amqng them 
not our vices only, but so much of our religion and civilisa- 
tion as they can be made to receive. Major Mitchell, Cap- 
tain Grey, and other travellers in Australia, appreciating 
the interosts of settleri, as well as' the olainis of tlie natives, 
have strongly recommended the adoption of systemutio mea- 
sures for their improvement. (Aborigines’ Protection So- 
ciety’s Papers, Outline q/- a qf Legislation for the 

Benefit of the Aborigines cf British Colonies,} 

2roit’ns.-^The capital of Swan River is Perth, which is situ- 
ated on the Swan River, in 31® 63' S. lak, 1 16® 60' E. long. 
Messrs. Backhouse and Walker describe this town as itw^s 
above four years since, between which and the present time 
improvements may have been made) aUkaugh, ftom the slow 
P^ffi^ess of emigratbn to Swan lUver, they cannot be great. 
•The houses hero (they say) are built at abort distances 
.from each other, surrounded by land, making the town cover 
a large surface compared to its population. The native 
blacks are numerous about Perth* They usually wear a 
stnall rug of Kangaroo skin about their shouldecs, some- 
times brought partially before ; at other times hanging over 
ihuir backp, and not unfrequently they walk about Perth in 
a state of nudity, which custom appears So %o reconoilja that 
little pains are taken to discourage it. They cut Wood, draw 
water, and, perform many httle oHlcoa for the European 
population.* ' Along the borders of the Swan River there 
are narrow alluvial flats of good land, wliich are chiefly cub 
tivated with grain, of which a supply equal to the wants of 


the colony is raised. In the range of thi.s country there are 
several small farming establishments within sight one of 
another, and a few large ones, for this country, are also in- 
terspersed.’ Prcemnntle, near the mouth of the Swan 
I River, consists of scattered houses. It is situated in a le^s 
fertile part of the country than Perth. Vines and figs how- 
ever thrive in Frcemunllo upon littlo more than the lime- 
stone rock covered with sand. Augusta, and Albany at 
King George’s Bound, are insignificant places. 

Owing to ibo system on which colonization wa.s curried 
out, population is much dispersed in Swan Rivor. 

Swan River dates its history as a British 
colony from the year 1829. The favourable rcpiesenlalions 
moro especially of Captain Stirling, R.N., who berame the 
first governor, led to its adoption as a place of settlement. 
The principle on which its colonization wa.s coinnu-nced vvas 
erroneous, and involved the early settlers in severe trials, 
and the progress of the colony has ever siuco been tuidy 
and discouraging. As a marked distinction from ilio 
other Australian colonics establiahcd at that time, it was 
determined that no convicts should bo sent to Swan liiM-r. 
Along with this supposed advantage, land was to be dis- 
posed of at an exceedingly low price. Peisons ainviiig 
in the settlement prior to' the end of the year 18 Jo, wcie lo 
receive grunts of land free of quit-rent, proportioned to the 
capital they were prepared to invest in it, at the latc of .lo 
acres for every sum of 3/. ‘Investment of capital’ was to 
imply stock of every description, implements of husbandry, 
and other articles applicable lo the purposes of product i\e 
industry, or necessary for the establishment of the selllor uii 
his location. For Iho introduction of labouring persons an 
allowance of 200 acres for each adult labourer was lo he 
made to the emigrant who paid for the passage of the la* 
bourer to the colony: women and cliiMren above ten }e,u'^ 
of age came under the description of labouring |)crhons. 
After the date of 1830 grants wore to be reduced lo 20 ncre.s 
for every 3/. capital; capital being reprehcntcd iis above. 
For the introduction of labourers, lUO acres for each labour 
1 ing person were lo be allowed (labouring ]»ersoiis iiicludul 
women and children above twelve years of ago); and f«;r 
every child under twelve and above six ycai-s, f>0 acres ; 
under six years, 30 acres, 

lu New Bouib Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, for many 
years prior lo ibis, land had been granted fioo of all jmy- 
nient, in proportion to the capital possessed by tbo emi- 
grant, and under ibis system those colonies bad wotulei fully 
advanced ill population and in wcallli. But while the lapd' 
granting 'system ^vaa in operation, the sysiciu of penal 
trausporlalion was continually supplying the settlers with 
labourers, whose penal condition precluded them from be- 
coming landed proprietors until their period of servitude 
was ended. Swan River however was founded on coiuli- 
lions which excluded this kind of labour, and allowed only 
of that which was free. Two elements, apparently contlicl- 
ing, were* thus brought together,— cheap land, and labourcis 
in whose power it was to become landed proprietors. The 
consequence was, that Iho colony of Swan lliver was scarcely 
founded when the ambition of the labourers to become pro- 
prietors reduced the infant colonizing population entirely to 
the latter class, and for a lime impeded all advance, 

Shortly after this unfortunato issue, a petition was ad- 
dressed by some ol' ibo colonists at Swan River to the home 
government, praying the repeal of that condition by which 
they were deprived of convict labourers. 

Down to the year 1837 the disastrous influence upon Ibo 
prepress of the colony of. the fdlse principle of iis coloniza- 
tiou was apparent to two most intelligent travellers, mem- 
bers of the, Society pf Friends, who visited Swan River, after 
having spent several years in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land, engaged pmely in labours of benevolence, 
and uninterested personally in commerml speculations cal- 
culated to prejudice their representations. They say, ‘ Wc 
have often been reminded^ smeo our arrival here, of tho 
saykg of a man in Van Piemen’s Land (who bad quitted 
Swan River m 1831): “ It is a country to make one’s heart 
Weak.'*' (Sec from the comnmnicatioiis of J. 

Backhouse and G. W. Walker, published by the Society of 
Friends.) 

I-irtteriy^imiMrUntmoaiflcationg which have been intro- 
ttuced into the system of colonization, considerable efforts 
wmoh have ^en made to promote the emigration of mpi- 
talisU and labourers, and chiefly the establishment of a new 
iseltlement m the proximity of Swan River, under the aus 
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picis of thoWeslorn Australian Company, have contributed 
to hiiL’lifon the prospoctsof the colony, and in a low years it 
M'lll probably exhibit signs of health and hope equal to the 
other Australian colonies. The following statistical returns 
exhiltit its social and commercial condition at the latest 
period in reference to which authentic information has been 
obtained. Revenue for the year finding March 31, 1841, 
‘to.ou/. 8.9. 'Id . ; shipping in 1838, which entered the har- 
bours of the colony, 12,89'2 ions; iu the year ending as 
above ( 1841), 30,000 tons. Exports of Wool in 1838, 25,800 
Uk. : in 1840-1, 50,000 lbs. Stock in the colony in 1838, 
including every kind, 21,039 head ; in 1840, 40,000. The 
population in 1838 was between three and four thousand; 
111 1840-1, upwards of 4000. Churches and chapels are 
lapidly rising in the differont settled districts, and several 
schools arc Vstablished. Two newspapers are published 
weekly. 

The colony is divided into fourteen counties: — Twiss; 
Perth; York; Murray; Grantham; Trellingtoii ; Wick- 
hiw; Sussex; NeUon ; Goderich; Hay; Lanark; Stirling; 
Plantagenet. 

Government . — The public alfairs of the colony are admi- 
nistered by a governor, who is responsible for the exercise of 
his functions to the colonial department of the British 
government. The laws of the mother-country are incor- 
porated into the local enact metiU by the governor and 
icgislaiive council, and are enforced by a competent judicial 
estiilihhhraent. 

AusTiiu.iVD. — Auslralind is the name given to that pftrt 
of Australia l>iMg between Ganlheaume Bay, in 27'^ 40^, and 
tlu! Arrowsmitli river, in 29'^ 3i)' S. lat. 

Capluui Grey is the only traveller who has given a de- 
.'•enpiion of Australmd. bi *rn his ‘Jouniar we collect such 
pii^^ages as the following:’- In the morning completed my 
sur\ev of the shores of Gan loaume Bay, and of tho river, 
which fl'scharges itself into I e sea alunit the centre of the 
bav, ainl started in the aficrnoon to walk overland to 
Penh, distant about 300 miles in a straight line, Wc 
found llio bed of a stream occupied by pools of water, 
which runs into tho sea from the south-east through the 
opeiiMig in the south part of Ganlheaume Bay, which is 
1.11(1 down upon Captain Ring’s charts. The country hore- 
ahouis was composed principally of a sandstone rock re- 
semhlnig in eharacter the anlierit sandstones of England, 
and dillcring allogelher from the sandstone formatipns of the 
.south- eastern jiortioii of Australia : tho form of the hills was 
r.iiU of a ‘•cries of table-lands intersected by deep^ud rocky 
ravines, which were so narrow that the small extent of good 
land on them could scarcely be occupied, for in the rainy 
season the whole of tho bottoms of these ravines must bo 
tlovfded and ncciqned by the waters of inouiitain-tonents. 
Tile vogeiation on the lulls consisted chiefly of an almost 
iinpeneliiihlo bed, composed of a species of tea-tree (of the 
colonists): in the ravines grass and lives of a larger growth 
were found. The country being of so impracticable a nature, 
onr progress was slow and toilsome, and wc halted for the 
night at the brow of one of the ravines, having climbed to 
the top of a cascade, down which the water was slowly 
dronnmg.* After travelling for upwards of an hour over a 
onunliy corresponding to Uie above, on the following day 
Captain Grey fell in with a beaten native path, which ran 
along the summit of tho table-land, winding round the 
heads of the ravines, and thus avoiding them. * Travelled 
two and a half miles south by east over sandy downs thinly 
clothed with Banksia trees and scrub; one and a half miles 
south by east through a similar country. From this point 
the country changed its character from barren preeipitous 
sandstone to gently sloping limestone hills and valleys, 
alVordiiig good feed fur sheep and cattle. The limestone 
was of an altogether dillerent character from tho recent 
limestone formation found along the coast.' After travelling 
three miles south by east through a country of the natnre 
above described, in which a spring of water was met with at 
nearly every half mile, the country was found by Captain 
Grey becoming densely wooded with a B)iecies of tea-tree, 
* and it took us,' says Captain Grey, * nearly two hours and 
a half to make as many miles in a straight line, and even 
then we were dreadfully torn by tho bushes.' Travelling 
for some miles again over ^ an inditferent country, consist- 
ing of elevated sandy downs covered with scrub and a species 
of Banksia,* Captain Grey then entered a rich and thickly 
wooded limestone valley, in which he found the most 
northern grass-tree iXanthorrhea)^ and the most soutbern 
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gigantic ant’s nest;' from which ciicumslanee« of animal 
and vogclablo life ho concluded that he was entering * that 
portion of the continent where- Iho productions of the tro- 
pical and more temperate regions were becoming confounded, 
previous to an absolute change from the one to the other 
taking place.’ * For the next four miles we travelled,' sa>s 
Captain Grey, ‘ south by east, along tho native path, which 
ran through a low country composed of a rich soil, and 
which produced Abundantly the warran, or native yam, 
which always grows in the most fertile distrit^u.’ 

On tho third day after leaving Oantlioaume Bay tho 
party reached a verdant and liourishing district, to which 
Captain Grey refers in the following terms: ‘It scoincd 
certain that we stood in the richest province of South-West 
Australia, and one which so ditfers from tho other portions 
of it in its geological characters, in the elevations of its 
mountains, which lie close to the sea-coast, in the fertility of 
its soil, and the density of its native population, that \vo 
appeared to be moving upon another continent (vol. ii., pp. 
15^16). This district has been named tho Province of Vic- 
toria, and extends ilfty miles north and south (between the 
parallels of 27® 30' and 29® 3()' S. lat.), and is bounded on 
the cast by a Mofty chain of mountains, flat-topped, ijnd so 
regular in their outline that they appeared rathor the work 
of art than of nature.’ They are distant from twenty to 
twenty-five miles from the coast, and were named by Cap- 
tain Grey the Victoria Range. Tho country to tho north 
and south is comparatively unproductive, and that on the 
north-east and south-east has not yet been explored. Of 
the whole Province of Victoria Capluin.Grey sJxys : ‘There 
is no other part of extra-tropical Australia which can boast 
of the same number of streams in an equal extent of coast 
frontage, or which has suoh elevated land so near the sea; 
and I have seen no other which has so large an extent of 
good country,* The principal river is the Hutt, but it is 
not known whether it is navigable, though Captain Grey 
supposes it to he so. There arc two other oonsiderable 
streams, the Buller and the Murchison, 

Thu country examined during Captain Grey’s expedition 
lies between Cape Cuvier and Swan River, having for its 
I limits the parallel of 24® and that of 32® S. lat. Ten 
rivers were discovered, ‘which are, when considered with 
I reference to the other known ones of Western Austra- 
I lia, of considerable importance, some of thorn being larger 
1 than any yet found in the south-west of this cofitincnt : 
many smaller streams were also found.’ Besides the Pro- 
vince of Victoria, two other extensive districts of good 
country were also found : one, the district of Babbage, 
situated iu nearly the central part of tho western coast of 
Australia, and watered by the river Goscoyno ; and another, 
adjacent to Swan River, to which a name was not gneii. A 
second range of mountains, called Gairdner’s Range, was 
also discovered, which, says Captain Grey, * forms a very 
important feature in the geography of this part of Austra- 
lia.* 

Tho great recommondation of the settlement of Aus- 
tralind is a liurbour superior to, or rather supplying the dc- 
ticiencies of, those hitherto made available m Western Aus- 
tralia. This harbour, named in honour of the eiiterprisiug 
traveller whose name we have so frequently tneniionod. 
Port Grey, is situated iii lat. ‘28® 55^ 8. : it is about four 
miles in length in the direction of the coast, and two railoK 
and a half from wj thin the reef from the coast, and may 
thus contain six or eight sauare miles of surface, ll is pro- 
tected by two headlands, which stretch from the coast to the 
westward ; and from the northern headland runs out a reef 
of rocks nearly due south, thus extending the bhelter against 
winds A*oni the northward And westward. Tho anchorage 
is in seven fathoms at all parts of tho harbour, (7^ New 
Set^ement cfAmtraiind^ byH. $. Chapman.) 

Tho scltlement of this part of Western Australia has 
scarcely more than commenced, under the auspices of the 
Western Australian Company, which has purchased from 
the British government a verjr extensive tract of country 
The principle on which colonization is to be carried out is 
that which has been applied in South Australia. JUmd is 
disposed of at a Qxed ^ice for ready money ; and a propor- 
tion of tho fund thus raised is appropriated to tho introduction 
of the various kinds of labourers which a young country re- 
quires ; another proportion to the expenses of surveys, local 
administration, and other purposes. 

Some hundred emigrants ara already settled in Australind. 
SWAN. In England the swan is said to bo a bird royal, 

3B2 
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in uliicli no subject can have property, >vlicn at large in a 
public river or creek, except by grant from the crown. In 
creating ibis privilege the crown grants a swan-mark 
(cygninota), for a game of swans, called in law Latin de- 
ductus (a pastime, un deduit) cygnorum, sometimes volatus 
cygnorurn. (7 Coke’s 17.) In Scotland the swan is 
said not to be a royal bird (Erskine’s InstiLf b. ii., tit. 6)^ 
but whilst all proprietors in that country have the right of 
fowling within their own grounds, swans, unless specially 
granted, appear to be reserved to the crown. (Stair’s Instil., 
h. ii., t. 3. 8. 60 ; and sec Ducaiigc, Cygnos habeiidi 
'^n the reign of Elizabeth, upwards of 900 corporations and 
individuals bad tlieir distinct swammarks. some of which 
maybe seen in Yarrell's 'British Birds,’ vul. iii., 121, &c. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the crown, instead of granting 
a swan-mark, confers the still greater privilege of enjoying 
the prerogative right (within a certain district) of seizing 
white swans not marked. Thus the abbot of Abbotsbury 
ill Dorsetshire had a game of wild swans in the mstuary 
formed by the Lslo of Portland and the Chesil Bank. The 
swannery at Abbotsbury is the largest in the kingdom, 
which, though formerly con.si(lerably more extensive, still 
numbers many hundreds of theso birds, forming an object 
of considerable attraction and interest to those who visit 
this part of the south coast : it is now vested in the carl 
of Ilchester, to whose ancestor it was granted on the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. (7 Co. /fcp., IT; Hutchins, 
Voi'set, i. 538.) { 

Tho privilege of having a swan-rnark, or game of swans, is 
a freehold of inheritance, and may be granted over. But by 
22 Edw. IV., c. G, no person, other than the king’s sons, 
shall have a swan-mark, or game of swans, unless he has 
freehold lands or tenements of the clear yearly value of five 
marks (3/. 6s. Hd.), on uain of forfeiture of the swans, one 
moiety to the king, anu the other to any qualified person 
who makes the seizure. In the first year of Richard III.' 
the inhabitants of Crowland in Lincolnshire were exempted 
from the operation of this act upon their petition sotting 
foi^lh that their town stood * all in marsh and ten,’ and that 
they had great games of swans, * by which the greatest 
part of their relief and living had been sustained.’ (G Rot, 
ParL 260.) 

Tho city of Oxford has a game of swans by prescription, 
though none are now kept. In the sixteenth century 
(when a state dinner was not complete unless a swan were | 
included in the bill of fare) this game of swans was rented j 
upon an engagement to deliver yearly four fat swans, and 
to leave six old swans at the end of the term. By the cor- j 
poration books it also appears that in 1557 barley was pro- 
vided for the young birds at 14(/. a bushel, and that tithes j 
were then paid of "swans. | 

Two of the London Companies have games of swans, the | 
Dyers’ and tho Vintners' Company, and are, with the crown, | 
the principal owners of swans in the Thames. In August, 
1841, tho queen had 232, the Dyers 105, and tho Vintncr.s 
100 swans in the river. Formerly the Vintners alono had 
500. Tho swan-mark of the Dyers’ Company is a notch, 
called a * nick,’ on one side of the beak. The swans of the 
Vintners* Company, being notched or nicked on each side of 
the beak, are jocularly called * swans with two necks, ^ a term 
which has been long used as a sign by one of the large inns 
in London. 

On the first Monday in August in every yeav the swan- 
raurkers of the crown and the two Companies of the city of 
London go up the river for the purpose of inspecting and 
taking an account of the swans belonging to tneir respec- 
tive employers, and marking the young birds. In antient 
documents this annual expedition is, called swan-uy^mg*, 
and the persons employed are denominated swan-njoper^. 
These are still the designations used amongst the initialed, 
though popularly corrupted into 6 ii 2 JL-hopping and swan- 
hopuers, 

1 he swan-markers pvodeed to the different parts of the 
river frequented by the swans for breeding, and other places 
where the birds arc kept. They pay bal^a-crown for each 
young bird to the fishermen who have made nests for the 
old birds, and two shillings per week to any person who 
during the winter has taken care of the swoons by sheltering 
them in ponds or otherwise protecting them firom the 
severity of the weather. 

Where, ilh it sometimes bappcni, the cob bird (male) of 
one owner mates with a pen bird (female) belonging to an- 
other, the brodd are divided between the owners of the 


i parent birds, the odd cygnet (except in Buckingliainhliiio) 
being allotted to the owner of the cob. 

The young or brown birds, being marked with I ho mark-; 
of their rei>pcctive owners and pinioned, are put into the 
river, as arc also the white or old swans after the completing 
of tho pinioning of such of them as, on account of their weak- 
ness, had in their first year been deprived of one joint only of 
the wing. If any white swans are found by the king’s 
marker in an open and common river or creek, he seizes 
them, and the crown murk is put upon them. But swans 
kept in private abaters need not be marked. A subject who 
has white swans not marked in his private waters may re- 
take them upon fresh pursuit, if they escape therefrom into 
an open and common river; though it is otherwise if they 
have gained their natural liberty, and are swimming in 
open rivers without sueh pursuit. 

The king had formerly a swanherd (magister deduct us 
cygnorum, Rot. ParL 16 R. II. ; 4 Inst., 280) not only on 
the Thames (6 Rot. Part., 1 H. VII., fo. 359), but in several 
other parts of tho kingdom {Abb. Rot. Onginal., 2GG b ; 
Cal. Rot. Pat., 1 74 a). We find persons exercising the olllce 
of ‘master of the king’s swans ’(sometimes called the swan- 
ship) within the counties of Huntingdon. Catnhridge. 
Northampton, and Lincoln (6 Rot. Paid., 360 h), and at 
the same time tho office of* supervisor and approver’ of all 
swans being within any inero or water in the fii^t three 
counties {lb., 3G0 b). 

Antiently tho crown had an extensive swannery annexed 
fo the royal palace or manor of Clarendon in W’lllshiro. It 
had also a swannery in the Isle of Purbeck (Hutchins, 
Donet,\o\. i., pp. 24, 171) ; and by an ciuiy in the couin il 
book of IGlh March, 1C35, now' at tho Privy Council Office, 
if appears that the inhabitants ccniplauied that their nicaiis 
of maintaining their families by ‘uinishing the couuii v wr.li 
swans were lessened by * comn on shooters in guns.’ 

Stealing swans marked ar i pinioned, or unmarked, ii’ 
kept in a mute, pond, or privoio river, and reduced to tiiii’c- 
ness, is felony, (Hale, /yea# of the Crown, 6^.) SumIimit 
swans not so marked or so kept, or so pursued, is mcicl) a 
trespass or misdemeanour. (Dalton’s Justice, r. 15G ) 

The law is said to have formerly been, that when a swim 
is stolon in an open and common river, lawfully imuked, 

* the sarao swan (if it may be) or another swan shall be Imi!^ 
in a house by the beak, and he who stole it shall in recom- 
pense thereof be obliged to give the owner so much wheat 
that may rover all the sw'an by putting and turning the 
wheat on the head of tho swan until the head of the swan 
be covered with the wheat.’ (7 Co., Rep., 18 a.) 

Under tho II Henry VIL, c. 17, stealing the cgu -. 
of swans out of their nests was punished by iinitn- 
sonmenl for a year, and a fine at tho king’s pleasure. 
But this enactment W'as superseded by the 1 Juc. I., c. 
27, } 2, which declares that every pciisoTi taking egg-, of 
swans out of their nests, or wilfully breaking or spoiling 
them, may upon conviction before two justices be committed 
to gaol for three monihs, unless ho pay to the chujcli- 
wardens for the use of the poor 20s, for every egg ; t»r, after 
one month of bis commitment, become bound, with two 
sureties in 20l. a-pieco, never fo offond again in like 
manner. And see Calend. Rot. Pat., 153 b, lC5b, IGGa, 
1G8 a. 

The 2 Henry IV., c. 21, which directs that no lord shall 
give any livery or sign to any knight, esquire, or > coman, 
contains a proviso, that the prince may give his honourable 
livery of the Swan to his lords, and to gentlemen his 
menials. (3 Rot. ParL, 478 a.) 

. (Seo Blornfield’s Norfolk; Kemp’s Losely MSS.; Ar- 
chipologia, vol. xvi.*; Colotiel Hawker.) 

SWANEVELT, HERMANN VAN. called the Hermit ► 
of Italy, ono of the most eminent landscape painters of the 
Dutch school, was born in 1618 or 1620, at Woerdeii. It is 
generally supposed that be was at first a pupil of (lenird 
Douw ; he however went, very young, to Italy, where, having 
chosen landscape painting as the branch of the art most con- 
formable to his taste, ho became a pupil of Claude Lorraine, 
and soon proved himself worthy of so groat a roaster, lie 
was unremitting in his fttudy of nature, and his retired way 
of life, which was wholly devoted to his art, caused him to 
be called * the hermit,’ by which name he was soon generally 
known. All his works, his paintings, his drawings, and his 
etchings bear the stamp of a faithful imitation of nalvi c. 
The scenes wliioh he represents aro diversified and pic- 
turesque; the perspective^ light and shade, the tone of the 
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sky, arc uilmirable, ami cx])ressLMl with a ilnnncss ami 
clcciaioii that indicate the hand of a master. It is ha d that, 
in company with Claude, he was fond of obsenin^ Iho 
ctfccl of the first faint tini^c of the inorning lij^ht on the 
surfaces of objects, and the changes that gradually take 
place as the suii rises higher in the heavens, and as he 
])i'ogressivcly declines from his meridian splendour ; elfects 
which are delineated with so invich truth and beauty in 
Claude's four splendid pictures of Morning, Noon, Even- 
ing, and Night, foimcily in the gallery of lIcsse>Cassel, 
whence they were removed by order of Napoleon to M al- 
ma ison, and, after the treaty of Paris, not restored to 
the elector, but sent by the emperor Alexander to St Pe- 
tersburg. 

Swanevelt’s pictures have tho sweetness and tenderness 
of Claude, but they waul his W'arnith. and are less strik- 
ing III thiiir cifcct ; but his figures both of men and animals 
aie superior to those of Claude. His paintings are ex- 
cessively rare, as well as his drawings. Dr. Waagen, in his 
woik on the *Arts in England,* mentions only a single 
jocture by S wane volt as having been seen by him. This 
was at Luton House, in the collection of the Marquis of 
Elite, of which he says, * It is a large landscape of extraor-- 
dinary beauty in tho coinposilioii, very clear in tho colour- 
ing, and careful in the execution.’ lli.s etchings, IIG in 
number, ha\e never been surpassed in the choice of the siib- 
jccls, the judicious distribution of light and shafle, the 
j»leasing groups of figures with which they are adorned, and 
the spirit and perfection of the execution. To appreciate their 
nioiu, wo must have good impressions, which usually have 
the masters name on them; for the plates have passed 
through niuny unskilful hands, and many can scarcely be 
rccunnisfd. His pictures were so much nought for, even in 
Ins life, that they were sold at excessively high prices. The 
I IMG of his death, winch took place at Rome, is rather uu- 
ccrtuiii; some say it was in IG'JU, others in 1G80: the latter 
dale appears to be the more correct, 

( I’llkington ; Fuseli; Cohven^ations Lexicon ; Waagen.) 

SWANS, a subfamily of web-fooled birds, belonging to 
the fauiil) Anaiidte, order Anm'es of Linnaeus. 

For a general notion of the position of the subfiunily 
Ci/^'/nrif^, genus Meyer, the articles Ducks, Ftxi- 

(aiMx.b:, and Goose should be consulted. 

In the first of these articles [vol. ix., p. 175] will bo found 
the arrangement proposed by Mr. Vigors. 

Mr. Svvainson makes tho genus Cygnus the first of his 
subfamily Afi^icnncz*, with iho following character: — 

Size large. Ease of the bill tumid, fieshy. and naked. 
Neck remarkably long. Feet short. Hinder too simple. 
{C 10^81/10011071. of Birds,) 

The Pi nice of Catiino, in his Birds of Europe and North 
America^ arranges the as his iifih order of birds. 

Tho AnatuUe stand as the first order of the A7is(’rcs, and 
comprise the subfamilies Cyguiuce^ Anserinw, Anatince, 
FntiguIineCt and Mergince. The Cygninee' consist of the 
single genus Cygnus^ of which the Prince records Cygnus 
0/or, Cygnus immutabilist Cygnus musicuSt and Cygnus 
Beivickii, as European species, and Cygnus Americanus and 
Cygnus Bifcinator, as American species. The Cygnince 
in the Prince's method arc immediately followed by thci^n- 
serin CP, 

The Anatidce form tho first fatpily of Mr. CL R. Gi*ay's 
eighth order. Palmipedes, Cuv. The Cygninof compose 
ihu fifth subfamily of the Anatidce, and aro placed between 
the Anserince and the Anaiince, The following gpnera 
are arranged under tho Cygnxnw: Cygnus, Briss. {Anas, 
Linn.) ; 0/or, AVagl. {Anas, Linn.) ; Chenopis, WagkOlww, 
Lath.); Microcygfia, G. R. Gray {Anas, Gm., Bernicla, 
Steph., Chenkcus (Brooke), Eytun, Mserella, Sw.?). Tho 
Mibfamily is placed between Xhe Anseidnce tiXiH i\\o Anaiince, 
{List qf the Genera qf Birds, 1st edition.) In the second 
edition of tbo same useful work, the Cysninee form tho 
fourth subfamily; the third subfamily oAbe first edition, 
Cere<yf)since, being cancelled, and the genus Coreopsis trans- 
ferred to the. subfamily Aiiserince. . 

Only two true swans are recorded by Linnasus, and tliose 
as varioiies of Anas Cygnus, viz. var. a, Cygnus ferus, and 
vnr. (i, Cygnus mansuetus. Since bis time tho reaearches 
of zoologists have added considerably to tho‘ catalogue. 

The peculiarities of organization in this subfamily deserv- 
ing of notice are the great length of the neck, consisting of 
*1.1 vertebree, and the cavity in the sternujoi for tho reception 
of a considerable portion of the trachea. 


Generic Character of Cygnus. — Beak of oqiiiil breadlii 
throughout its length; higher ih an wide at the base; de- 
pressed at the point; bulb mandibles funii.she<l uloii tlie 
sides with Iransverso’sei rated lamellx*. Nostrils oblong, 
lateral, near tho middle of the beak. Neck slender and ^el•y 
long. Legs short, the hind toe small and free. ( Yai lell.) 

European and Asiatic Swans. 

Cygnus ferus, Ray.*— ilia/tf. — Pure white, with occasionall) 
a buff tinge on the top of the head. Bill blac-k and dv'- 
pressed anteriorly, quadrangular at the ba-ac and jellow, 
which tint extends forwaitl along each lateral margin of the 
upper mandible beyond the aperture of the nostrils, uhu li 
aro black: bare space between the base of that mandible 
and the eyo aUo yellow, which colours tho back pan of the 
lower mandible. Iris brown. Feet black. Length, uiili 
neck stretched out, about five feet. Across expanded wing , 
about eight feet. 

Fma/<9.— Similar to the male, but smaller, and tho ner^ 
more slender. 

Those that we have seen, when about a week 
old, have been covered with a grey down above and a 
whitish down below, with flesh-coloured feet, or ralht:- of a 
dusky flesh-colour; the bill flesh-coloured, and rather dll.•^Uy 
above, aiilerioily. Mr. Yarrell states that at ten weeks ohl 
the bill is dull flesh-colour, the lip and lateral margins black : 
the head, neck, and all the upper suiTace of the body pule 
ash'brown ; the under surface befom the legs of a pahr 
brown; the portion behind the legs dull white; tho 
like tho bill, of a dusky flesh-colour. This description v.as. 
taken from young birds in the Garden of the Zoological i^lo- 
ciety 111 the miildle of Augustt In the middle of Oclohei- 
the same zoologist found tho bill black at the end, uiih a 
ruddish-orunge band acioss the nostrils, ami tho base and 
lore pule greenish-while ; the general colour pule gicsish* 
brown ; a few of the smaller wing-coierls white, mixed with 
others of u pale huffy-brown, and the legs black. He al?u 
observes that tho young lloopcr.s hrecl in 18.19 had almost 
all then* brown feathers at the aulumiial moult of 1840, and 
that before their second winter was passed they were on li rely 
w'h i te. {^Bri tuh Bi rds, ) 



Tliis is the Cygnus musicus of Bechstein, and^ a.s there 
are now more than ono wild species well defined, the Prince 
of Caiiino and others adopt that specific name, instead of tho 
original ye/ U.9 ; but the propriety of this maybe doubted. 
It is the Cygne Sauvagn of the French; Cigm and Cigno 
Sahatico of tho Italians; Singschwan and Nord'ostliche 
Singschic^m of the Germans ; Fild Srane of the Danes ; 
Hooper^ Elk, and Whistling Swan of the modern British ; 
and Alarch gwylt of the antient British. 

Geographical DisJtribuiion, — Northern regions of Europe 
and Asia, residing in summer within the arctic circle, Ice- 
land, Scandinavia. Winter visiter to the British Islands 
(where however it has been known to breed in the Sholluiid 
and Orkney Islands and in Sulherlandshiro), Holland, 
France, Provence, and Italy, and, according to Mr. Bennett, 
going as far south as Barbary and Egypt. Eastward it 
extends ns far as Jai>an. This species is in all probability 
the swan so much celebrated by the nnlicnt pods for its 
dying song. 

iGbiis, ^c.-^The note of this wild swan resembles tho 
word *hoop* uttered several times successively. They fly 
ill a wedgolike figure, utleriug this note as they pioceed, 
and when heard frOin above ills not unmusicul. The appa- 
ratt^ for producing these sounds was known to Aldrovandi, 
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Sir Thomas lirowno, Willuirhby, Ray, Latham, iiml others. 
Mr. Vai'fdl, who has paid .so much attention to the iracho® 
ofhird.s, has lhu'< wdl doscnhccl it:— 

‘The eyliudrieal lube ot' the trachea or windpipe passes 
down the whole len;;ih oi' the long neck of the bird, in the 
iHual manner, hut de.sceuds between the two branches of 
the forkc'd hone called the merrythought, to a level with 
th(' k( el of the breast-bone or sternum. Tl»c keel of the 
bro!isl-bonc* i.s dotible, and receives belwoen its two plates 
or Mdes the tub(5 of Ibo trachea, uhicb, after traversing 
iie.uly ibe whole length of the keel, turns suddenly upon 
iisi'lC, pas^^ng forward.-, upwards, and again bacKwnrds, till 
it einU in the vertical hone of divarication from whence 
the two h)»ig hraucliial tuho-n gooff, one to each lobe of the 
liin^s. Tlie depth of ilie insertion is not so considerable in 
/. nudes or young mah*.s * 



''I’rmun <if II'khmm' »'u1> a poilton ofotift iilita of the kiM’l removtut tusluiMr 
tliH ('uiivohiled lubu within. tVuirttU.) 


Tim Hooper, like the rest of tlio Swans, feed.s on aquatic 
I hiiit'i and lUsect.'j, can keep the head under water for some 
tiino, hut never dno^. The largo nest is constructed on tho 
ground with flags, rushes, loaves, and tnar.shy plants. The 
ejgs. siK or seven in number, are whitish tinged with ) el- 
low i.-h-grecn, Length of egg 4 iiuihes, breadth 2} imdics. 

This species breeds in capti\ity, and may frequently bo 
«cen oil ornamental pieces of water in n hall-doiuesticated 
tlate. 

Cijgnus Bewirkii. — Trulependent of external characters, 
the anatomical distinctions pointed out by Mr. Varrell, who 
first proposed to separate the specie.s under the name hero 
given, clearly point out the dillerenco between it and the 
Hooper. *'i'he principal and most, obvious difference,’ says 
Mr. Yairoll, ‘ is in llie trachea. Tho tube of the windpipe 
IS of enual diameter llmuighout, and, descending in front of 
llic neck, enters the keel of the sternum, which is hollow, as 
in the Hooper, traversing the whole length. Having ar- 
rived at the endof llie keel, the tube, then gradually iuciming 
upvvards and outwarfls, pa.sses into a cavity in the steruum 
destined to receive it, caused liy a separatum of tho parallel 
horizontal plates of hone forming the posterior flattened 
portion of the hreast-bone, and producing a conve>i protu- 
beraneo on the inner surface. The tube also changing its 
direciion from vertical to horizontal, and i^eaching wiihin 
half an inch of the posterior edge, is reflocted back after 
making a considerable curve, till it otice more reaches the 
ketd, again transversing which, in a line Immediately over 
tlu! first portion, of the tube, it passes out under the arch of 
the men \ thought; where, tatitihg upwards and afterwards 



backwards, it enters the body of the bird, to be attacheil to 
the lungs in the usual manner. I’his is the state of deve- 
lopment in tho oldest bird 1 have yet met with. The degree 
next in order, or younger, differs in having the horizontal 
loop of the trachea confined to one sido only of the cavity in 
the sternum, both sides of which cavity arc at this time 
forumd, but the loop of tho tube is not yet sufllcicnlly elon- 
gated to occupy the wliole space ; and tho third in order, 
from a .still younger bird, possesses only the vertical inser- 
tion of the fold of tho trachea.* Mr. Yarrdl adds however 
that in this last case the cavity in the posterior part of llie 
sternum already exists to a considerable extent. 

Bewick’s Swan is much smaller than tho Hooper, the 
whole length being from three feet ten inches to four feet 
two inches. 

* Young birds,' says Mr. Yarrell, *as they appear here in 
tho plumage of their first winter, are greyish brown. At 
their second winter, when tlit^y have acquired the whili* 
plumage, tho iridos are orange; tho head and breast strongly 
marked with rusty red; base of the beak lemon yellow; 
when older, some continue to exhibit a tinge of rust-coliur 
on the hcati, after that on tlic breast has passed off. The 
adult bird is of a pure unsullied while ; the base of the hcak 
orangp-ycllovv ; the irides dark ; the legs, toes, and rncm- 
brnties Idack.’ 

Tho untcrioi* part of the hill is black, and, in the male-, 
orange- yellow at tho base, which is of a lemon-colour in the 
females. 

Geografjhical Disiribulion, — North (d’ Ruiope and Ame- 
rica certainly, and of Asia probably. It breeds uilhiii the 
Aictic Circ.le, and in Iceland in May, according to Ti m 
minck, who sa\s that it has been found on theimiriium; 
coasts of Picardy. It is an occasional visitor to the British 
Islands, especially in severe m inters. 

//a6i7jf,iV’C.— The nest, according to Captain Lyon, is con- 
I structed of mo-.s-peat, is nearly six feet long, four and three- 
quarters wide, and two feet high on the outside, with tho 
cavity a font and a half in dianieler. The eggs, six or seven in 
number, arc of a yellowish-brown, according to Teiiiininek ; 
broNviiish-white slightly clouded with a darker tint, accord- 
ing to Lyon, Tho call-note of tins species is said to ho i\ 
low-toned wdiistle, according to Mr. Smchiire, but tliis was 
in confinement. Mr. Blackwall describes their calls in their 
wild flights as loud, and says that a flock of twenty-nine of 
them were very clamorous. 

The Polish Swan, Cygrms immutahiBs of Yaireli, is iui- 
other wild species, and lU cygnet.'*, unlike those of tlie oilier 
while swans, are pure white. It has been kept in c.iptiviiy. 
Mr. Yarrell slates that Lord Derby pnrehasod a pair of these 
swans and sent them to Knowsloy. The female died. The 
male paired with a Mute Swan, Cygnus ()l(n\ ami a biooil 
was the result; but the hybrids, though old enough, neiiiici- 
paired among themselves nor with any of the Mule Swiin.s 
on the same water. 

The following is Mr. Yarrell's description of the Polish 
Swan : — 

'In the adult bird the beak is reddish-orange; the nail, 
lateral margins, nostrils, and ba-e of tho upper mandible 
black ; the tubercle, evon in an old male, of 6m(dl size ; the 
irides bmwn : the head, neck, and the whole of tne plumage 
pure white; legs, toes, and intervening niomhiuncs slate- 
grey. From the point of the beak to tlio end of the tail, 
fifty-seven inches. FiDra tho carpal joint to the end of the 
second quill-feather, which is the longest in the wing, twenty- 
one inchea and a half; tarsus four inches; middle toe and 
nail five inches and three-quarters. Its ibod and habits 
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closely resemble those of the Mute Swan. The organ of 
voice appears, from one that I examined, to be hko that of 
llie Mute Swan; but Mr. Pelerin has found considerable 
ditferences in various parts of the head ; the description and 
measurements were given in a paper published in the 
gazine of Natural TIistor>* for 1839, page 178/ 

Mr. Yarvell then extracU Mr. Polerin’s comparative rnea- 
burementsof the crania of uduU Mute and Polish Swans, and 
slates that he has verified all his obsoi'va lions. 

Cyf£nus Olor (Genus 0/or, Wugl.).— Our Mule half- 
doine>iiciite(l Swan is too well known to’ require description. 
The trachea has none of the complicated blructure of that 
of I ho Hooper, and is even more simple than that of the 
Black Swan. The large tubercle, or berry, as the swan- 
herds term it, at the base of the bill, at once distinguishes 
this graceful species fioin its congeners. 



It the f'y^iUP of tlic FrtMich ; Ci^na and ^'igno Reah 
of the Ir iliiiius; Srhwan and ITockm* Srhwau of the Oor- 
niaus ; Tam Svane of the Dunes; Tame Swan or Mute 
Swan of tho modern British ; and Alarch of the autient 
British. 

This elegant bird is said to exist in a wild stato in Russia 
:uid Siberia. The Prince of Canino, in hia Smcchio Com- 
fuiratha, speaks of it as occurring in the noighbourliood of 
Koine (‘ Rare Avventizio d'invenio') ; and in his * Birds of 
liurope and North America’ he gives Nortli-Eustern Europe 
IIS the locality. The Polish Swan above noticed should not 
be forgotten in assigning these northern localities to our 
Tame Swan, and very probably was not by the skilful orni- 
liiologisis who have noted these localities. Temnninck says, 
‘Habile on clat sauvngo les grandes mers do Tinterieur, 
i^urlout vens les conln^es oriuntalcs de I’Europe.’ 

In tho Thames, at present, the greatest number of 
swans belong to the Queen, and the companies of vintners 
and dyers own the next largest proportion; but tho birds 
are far less numerous than they used to be. The swan- 
marks are made upon the upper mandible with a knife or 
oilier sharp instrument. The swan-hopping or upping, 
that is, the catching and taking up the swans to marl^ 
the c}gncls, and renew that on the old birds if oblite- 
rated, m the presence of the royal swanhord’s man, is still 
continued by the companies above mentioned. Below is the 
royal swan-mark used in the three last reigns and ihi-’ P*’<^'* 
hcnt. from the cut given by Mr. Yarrell, in whose interest- 
ing British much curious information on this subioct, 
together with no less than sixteen swan- marks, will be 
found. 

>S()¥ ) 

Iloysl Swan-maikr ^Yarrott.) 

Amkhicax Swans* 

Dr. Hichavdson {Fauna Boreali-Amerieana') records only 
two American swans, Cygni Buccinaittr and Bewiehii^ 
The Prince of Ciinino, in his * Speoelifo Comparativo,* gave 
one, Anas Cygnus (meaning, appaienily, the hooper). 
Nuttall notices thiee : 1st, tho wild or whistling swan, Cyg- 
nm/erus of Ray ; ‘ind, the trumpeter swan, Cygnus Buc’ 
ciaator : and 3rd, Cygnus Bewichii\ The Prince, in his 
• Birds of Europe and America,’ records two species, Cygnus 
Americanus, Bharpl. {Cygnus tntmcits, Bonup,) ; and Cyg- 


nus Buccinator ; but he does not record Cygnus Bcwickii 
as an American species. NiUlall declares tliar. in iho winter 
of 1810 he saw two individuals of Cygnus ferus {<:. musi- 
BecliSt. and Bonap.) in a stale of doinesiicalion near St. 
Louis (Missouri), which were obiuiucd, with .seveial oihcrt, 
at the same time, in consequence of the extreme cold. The 
Prince of Canino evidently considers his C. musicus^ which 
ho gives as a synonym of C. ^'Iw 2 cric«//M.v, a dill'ereni species 
from Cygnus Bewickii, which last stuuds opposiic to C. 
Americiinm the European column. 

We select Cygnus Buccinator^ which, aoconling to Dr. 
Richardson, is the most common swan in the fur-countriLs, 
and to which the bulk of the swan-skins imported by ilio 
Hudson's Bay Company belong. 

Diiscription of a specimen killed at Hudson\s Bay, and 
now in ino 11 ud. Bay Museum. Colour wlnto, the foielit ad 
alone tinged with reddisih orange. Bdl, cere, and legs rii- 
lirely black. Form. — Bill nearly resembling that of C. jenfs 
in foi m, though longer and ral her more depressed. W ings . 
third quill the longest. Tail consisting of twenty-four 
feathers: a specimen in the Zoological Musoura 1ms the 
crown and cheeks bright chesnut. Total length 70 inches. 
(Richardson.) 

Dr. Richardson remai^jtiv that it breeds us far south as 
01® la!., but principally wilhin the Arctic Circle, and that 
in Its migrations it generally precedes the geese, lie ob- 
serves that Cygnus Bcwickii makes its:u)pearQ.nce amongst 
the latest of the migratory birds ; while C. Buccinator is the 
carliust, with the exception i^f the eagles. Uo states that a 
told of its wihdpipe enters a protuberance on the dorsal or 
interior aspect of the btornum at its upper pait, winch is 
Wanting both in Cygnus ferns ^nd C. Bewickti; in other 
respects, he adds, tho wiudpipo is distributed througb the 
I sternum nearly as in the latter of thubo .species. In the 
I Supplement to Sir Edward Parry’s first voyage. Anas Cyg- 
Wild Swan, with references which leave no doubt, 
that tho hooper was meant, is noted us breeding on the 
North Gf^prgiun Islands; but Cygnur Bewickii hud not 
then been dUtinguished. 

Australian Swans. 

Cygnus utratus (Genus Chenopis, Wagl.).— This, the 
Anas Plutonia of Shaw, has now become so common ui our 
menageries, where it breeds freely, as not to justify the 
occupation of space with more than a cut of its head and of 
the course of its trachea, which is not unlike that of tho 
mute swan. 

Description. — Black, except tho primary ond u few of 
tho sccondar/quills, which are white. Bill bright-red abo\ o, 
and, sometimes, with a slight tuboicle at the base, which the 
female wants. The anterior part of the upper inaudible is 
crossed by a whitish band, and tho under one is greyish- 
while. l.<egs and feet dull ash-colour. Size less than th.ii 
of the mute swan and hooper, Iridos red. Young, when 
about a fortnight old; cohered with dusky-grey ilown uboM-, 
lighter beneath ; bill, eyc.s, and feet dusky-black. 



H<-HdurBlnek8«ruu, 


Mr. Yarrell observes that the sU'ueturo bf the ti achea is 
intermediate belwotm that of tUu hooper and the comiiio»' 
mute swan. It *qnitA the nock at the bottom, and dcsc'^^ 
to ll^it^cntro circular- portion of tlie furcula, to wliich u. 
it is firmly bound by a lough nietnbrune : the remaining 
yiortion then rises over the front of the breast- bone between 
the clavicles, and passes backw'ord to *t ho lungs, (he ho 
portion of tho tube immediately preredinu: the bone o^. 
varication being Aaltoimd horizontally. The form 
trachea m our common swan, in w Inch it follows the ' 
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internal fiio ; tlioro was violent fcvei'p pain in the head and in 1528, and which, we have already seen, visited nearly all 
limbs, prostration of si l ength, hurried breathing;, a small the nrincipal places on the Continent. Such is a brief 
frequent pulse, nausea, great thirsty delirium, and excessive sketch of this singular malady, the origin and causes ol‘ 
restlessness. Shortly aficr the appearance of these symi^- which are still involved in considerable mystery. Bacon 
toms a profuse clammy fetid perspiration broke out over speaks of it as a terrible and unknown disease, that had its 
the whole body; the thirst became more intolerable, and origin neither in the blood nor in the humours ; a surprise of 
the patients either died in a state of delirium or coma, or nature, rather than obstinate to retnedies. Drs. Cains and 
recovered as suddenly as they had been first attacked. Such Mead believed it to be a modificatioit of the plague ; and 
was the rapidity with which this disease ran its course, that Dr. Mead savs that it was im|)orted into this country from 
its victims were sometimes carried off in three or four hours, France, whitber it had been conveyed in 1480, from the 
or even before the sweating stage had set in ; and all danger island of Rhodes, at that time besieged by the Turks. Caius 
was considered to be at an end if the patient survived the affirms that the two epidemics of 1517 and 1528 wore bmughl 
first twenty- four hours. The profuse sweating which cha- to England from Florence and Naples, at which places the 
ractcriscd (he disease was looked upon us an eifort of nature plague was then raging, and that it was the same disease, 
to get rid of some morbific matter from tbo system, and the only modified by climate. Dr. Cullen thought it a variety 
early appearance of this stage was therefore regarded as a of typhus ; and Dr. Willan suggested that it might have 
favourable circumstance. Accordingly, when persons were been produced by some disease in the wheat at those 
attacked, it was usual tq put them immediately to bed, with- periods at which it prevailed, just as the Asiatic or malig- 
out even removing their clothes, to enjoin absolute quietude, naiit cholera has been attributed to the eating of bad rice, 
and to encourage the outbreak of the perspiration by heat- Opinions are not less at variance respecting tho antiquity of 
ing the room, covering them well up from the air, and giving this disease, and its identity with that which still prevails 
them mild cordials. If the sweating stage were tardy in on some parts of the Continent, to which the term of * La 
appearing under the influence of these means, friction was Suette* has been applied. M. Rayer, without giving a de- 
had recourse to ; ogd if the patient were at the same time cided opinion on the subject, admits that although there 
very feeble, drinks of a more stimulating quality were ad- are noteablo cliiTerences between tho two diseases in point of 
miiiislercd, such as undiluted wine, or spiiituous infusions of duration and gravity, yet there is an incontestible analogy 
aromatic herbs : fumigations with storax, laurel, or juniper between them. It is perhaps im|K)ssiblo at this distance of 
berries were also employed. These remedies wore persisted time to. decide the question : wo shall therefore conclude 
in till the sweating was fully established. After twelve or this article by referring those who may feel an interest in 
fifteen hours the coverings of the patient were diminished, tho subject to M. Rayer’s Hisioire tie r Epidemic de fa 
tho apartment was made cooler, and the air was impreg- SueUe-Miliare qui a regne e7i 1821, les Departemens 
nated with tho vapour of vinegar ; sleeping was not allowed de VOise et de Seine-et-Oiee, 8vo., Paris, 1822. 
at (his stage of the complaint unless tho pulse was strong, it SWEDBERG, JESPER, a Swedish prelate and thculo- 
having been observed that those who indulged in this pro- gioal writer, was born on the 2Bth of August, 1653, at S vedcii, 
Density seldom woke again. At tho end of twenty-four near Fahlun, tho estate of his parents, Daniel Isaacson 
hours the linen was all changed, nourishing food was gra- and Anne Bullerncsia, who were members of a respect able 
dually administered; and on tho second or third day, if the « family among the miners of Stora Kopparberg. Swedberg 
weather was propitious, the patients were allowed to go out. took his decree at Upsala in 1682, was appointed chaplain 
This mode of treatment, which is so different from that pur- to the Royal Guards in 1684, chaplain to the court in 1685, 
sued in the present day in analogous diseases, docs not and was promoted to the living of Vingilker in 1600. He 
appear to have been adopted simply with the view of ha»ton- was culled to Upsala as professor of theology in 1602, and 
ing the accession of the sweating stage, but from the expo- made primate and provost of tho cathedral of that place in 
rience of the injurious influence of cold in this disease, 1694. Charles Xi. appointed him over the Swedish corn- 
several fatal cases having been attributed to the mere ex- munities in Pennsylvania (America): and in 1702 Charles 
posure of tho patient's arms to the air while in bed. XII. created him bishop of Skara in Westrogolhia. In 1 705 

The sweating-sickness is said to have mado its first ap- he became doctor oftheology at Upsala; and in the same year 
pearance in this country in the army of the carl of Rich- Charles XII. placed him over the Swedish communities in 
mond, on his landing at Milford Haven in the year 1485. London, lie procured for the city of Skara a privileged press, 
On the 21st of September of the same year it reached Lon- to which he gave employment by his numerous writings. In 
don, where it raged till the latter end of October. It rc- 1712 the episcopal palaco was destroyed by fire, and tho 
appeared in this country during the summers of 1506, 1517, bishop lost his library and many MSS. In 1719 the whole 
1528, and 1551. From 1525 to 1530 it visited Holland, town of Skara was burnt, but the gymnasium and cathedral 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and parts of Russia; were rebuilt in five years through his exertions. On the 
and Forestus informs us (lib. vi., obs. 8) that it broke out in 3rd of May, 1719, his family was eiinoblod by the name of 
Amsterdam on the 27th of September, 1529, where it raged Swedenborg. In 1730 another fire deprived him of nearly 
but four days, sparing only old peopio and children, and tho whole of bis properly. Ho was vigorous and active U) 
attacking above one hundred persons a day. With respect the end of his life, which termu|nted on the 26th of July, 
to the mortality qf this disease accounts are somewhat 1735. He died at the ago of c^ty-two, and was buried in 
vague. Bacon informs us that in tbo first epidemic tho the coiivent-’church of varflhem. Bishdp Swedberg was 
patients recovered if they were attended to in time, but that three times married: first, to Sarah Behm [fiiwEDBNBoao, 
many died before a retnedy was discovered. Tho epidemic Emanuel] ; secondly, to Sarah Berghia ; and thirdly, to 
of 1517 appears to havo been particularly fatal, frequently Christina Urrhusia : he bad seven children, four daughters 
destroying its victims in two or three hours, and in some and three sons, of whom the eldest was Emanuel Sweden- 
places carrying off one-third, and even one-half of the in- borg. (Gezelius, Fbrstfk til et BiogrOphUkt Lexicon^ 8vo., 
habitants : that of 1 528 was also very fatal, but was remark- Stockholm, 1 778-80.) 

able for its short duration in each place : Hamburg lost 2000 The bishop's writings are voUnfiinous, and they are not con- 

of its inhabitants, and Copenhagen 400 by this epidemic, fined to theology, but take in a wide range of subjects. He 
The last outbreak of this disease in England happened at was one of the earliest writers on (Swedisn orthography ; his 
Shrewsbury in the year 1551,' and was extremely fatal, book on this subject drqw down. on him the censure of one 
sparing neither age nor se;:: it raged from April to Sep- Urban Hjaorne, who, in a. violent pamphlet that he put 
tember, becoming milder in character towards its tormina- forth in the form ef diUo^fue, acoiisea the worthy bishop of 

(in faojt. of being a busybody in literature). 

A remarkable feature of the sweating-sickness, if we are A very complete list of Swedburg’t bxtenstye worky may be 
to credit the accounts of those who have written upon it, was seen in the Catalog, Libr, Ipipr, BibUoth, JReg, Acad. UmaL, 
its partiality for Englishmen : hence the name of Sudor An- 3 totn.; 4ta, Upsau 1814. 

glicus. It is aflirmed that foreigners residing in Eimland Many particulars of his history are given in Lagerbring's 
escaped the infection, while Englishmen who fled abroad Sammandrag RietoriUt I^ocknohn, 

for safety were attacked just the jiame ; andincof||||mation 1778-80} and a good biogr^hy of him is prefixed to Dr. 
of this, it is asserted that Calais, which was in the aa^nds of Tafel’s ISwedenbtft^s Xe8s»,l!ubingeD» 1841, pp. 1-43. Ho 
tho English during the epidemic of 1617, suffered dread- left behind him m MS. an Autobiography in 1002 folio 
fully, while all the rest of 1 * ran^. and even Scotlandand Ire- sheeU ; a copy of which he k said to havo given to oabh of 
land, escaped. However true this may be as regards the two his diUdien. The title of this document (which is written 
first epidemics, it certainly is not so of that which broke out ifl SVredish, and still extant in Sweden) may be translated 
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as follows; ‘Manuscript: The Life of Josper Swedberg, 
Bishop of Skara, written in detail by himself, iu accordance 
with thu truth; in order to remind him of the goodness of 
God and of his wonderful Providence ; and to give to his 
children and posterity necessary instruction for passing 
through life happily; whereto may God grant them his 
^race;’ Brunsbo, Nov. 15, 1728. (Warmholtz, 7?iMo/Afca 
Suoo-Got/tica, Svo., Upsal, 1782, etse^.) 

* This Jespei* Swedberg,' says tlie Hev. Nicholas Collin, 
rector of the Swedish church in Philadelphia, * was well 
({ualified for one of the principal bishoprics in Sweden, 
llis plain manner of living enforced his zealous remon- 
strances against pomp and luxury, which if not very com- 
mon, yet were the more pernicious in that distressful period, 
when Sweden had lost her veteran armies, and depended in 
a great measure on lads and old men for opposing the com- 
I>ined forces of Russia, Poland, and Denmark; and w'ns 
laorcover consuming by famine and pestilence. The bishop's 
indnetice animated that patriot ic fortitude wliich sustained 
such burdens and misery, and blazed in so many battles! 
Ilis popularity gave particular energy to some public regu- 
lations, which lessened the havoc of pestilence : a judicious 
and pathetic address to the people convinced them that in- 
t CM ring in now grounds was a necessary measure, though 
a temporary sacrifice of their laudable attachment to tlio con- 
secrated ground in which the earthly remains of their be- 
loved relatives reposed. The bishop was for many years 
superintendent of the Swedish mission about Delaware. 
Ills lettcMs to tlio clergy and to the congregations, which are 
preserved in its records, bear witness to hU zeal, kindness, 
and love of science. He requested of the missionaries to 
inform him of any extraordinary events in the moral and 
[ihysical world winch hiippencd iii these parts of America.* 

SWKDEN, a country in Europe, which occupies the 
eastern and larger portion of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and is situated between 55® 20' and 0')® N. lat., and between 
i Tand 27® E. long. About one-sixth of the country lies within 
the Pular Circle. On the east of Sweden, from its southern 
extremity to Ofi® N. lat., extends tho Baltic and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, which divide it from Russia. A littlo south of GO® 
the two countries arc contiguous and continue so to the most 
northern point of Sweden, and in this part the boundary 
runs up along tho Tornea Elf to its conrtnence with the 
river Muonio, which takes place near 67® lO'N.lat. Farther 
north the course of the Muuiiio constitute.s the boundary as 
far as the conlluence of its two upper branches, the Liiias 
Elio and the Kdngamii, from which point it iVdlows the 
conrso of the last-uientioned river to its source in the small 
lake of Koltejaiir, which is on the boundary of Norway. On 
the west of Sweden is Norway. Tho boundary between these 
two countries runs along the range of the Kiulen Mountains, 
ami us far .south as 65® it follows the watershed, though not 
the niiKst elevated part of the range. In these tiarts tho 
watershed, and consequently the boundary, runs in a very 
irregular line. Between G5® and 6*1® N. lat. Norway extends 
to the east of the watershed : and some branches ot' the An- 
german Elfveu and Indals Elfven, which fall into the Gulf 
of Bothnia, rise within Norway. South of 64® N. lat. the 
boundary return* to the watershed, and follows it to Mount 
Sylfyellen (03° N. lat.), wrhence it runs neaily in a straight 
lino south wai'd along a high ridge to Mount Heryehogna 
(61®42'N. lat.). From this mountain it continues in a 
general southern direction, but in a hioro irregular line, 
which is not marked by any natural feature, to its southern 
oxtiemity a little south of 59® N. lat., when it turns west, 
and soon reaches a very long and narrow lake called Bul- 
larcn, which extends northward, and is connected with the 
(jattegat by a sound called Swinesund. The boundary lies 
along the lake and sound. The Skagerack washes the 
western coast of Sweden between 59® and 58°, and the 
(Jattegat between 58° and 56*. North of 5f>° tho strait called 
Oresund, or simply the Sound, begins, which extends to tho 
most southern extremity of Sw'eden, and separates it from 
the Danish island of Zealand. South of Sweden is the 
western part of the Baltic, which separates it from Germany. 
[Baltic, vol. iii., p. 347,] 

The length of this country from south to north is some- 
what more than 900 miles: its width between 58° and 68° 
N. lat. varies from 150 to 200 miles; but south of 58° and 
north of 68° it is not so wide. Its area, according to the 
estiLiato of Forsell. is 3868 Swedish square miles, equal to 
about 170,000 English square miles: it oousequently covers 
a surface larger than that of the British Islands by 58,000 


squaro miles, or by more than half their area, .nul lulls 
short of the area of Franco only by about 34,000 -Miuare 
miles. 

Coast , — ^The coast of Sweden is somewhat more than 
f400 miles, excliisivo of the deep inlets. The coast along 
the Skagerack, Cattegat. and Sonnd is near 300 miles : tlnj 
remainder is washed by the Baltic, Along the most 
northern part of tho Gulf of Bothnia, or that winch is 
called by the Swedes Botton Viken [Bothnia, Gulf], the 
coast is low, and consists of suiuly allnviul mutter brought 
down by the numerous rivers which fiill into this part of the 
Baltic. The islands which lino tins coast in all its ex- 
tent are of the same character. Tho coast begins to rise as 
it approaches the Quarken, or strait wliich connects tin* 
Bolten VikcMi with the BottenHafvetor Sea of Bothnia, uiul 
the islands which lie across tho strait are rocky. South of 
the Quarken, as far as the town of Gofle (near 60® 40' N. 
lat.), the coast presents an alternation of low and moderately 
elevated shores, in some places rocky, but in others sandy 
and composed of alluvium. The i.^lands which line tins 
traotofr^oast are less numerous than farther north, but laigor, 
and they resemble the neighbouring coa.st, many of thtno be- 
ing low and sandy, while others arc undulating, and contain 
low rocky bills. A few of the larger i.slands, especially in the 
vicinity of the Angeiman Elfven, ate partly rocky and 
partly compose^l of alluvium. The semicircular pi ojoclion 
of the Swedish coast between Gclle on the noit'h (GO® 
40' N. lat.), and .the Braviken near Norrkuping on the 
south (58® 35' N. lat.), has a rocky shore*, indented by 
numerous inlets, which are generally small, with the e\- 
ccpliou of that which unites Luke Miilaien with llie sea. 
In consequence of those inlets, this coast consists of a sue 
cession of small peninsulas. Though exlrcniely rocky, tho 
coast m general is of moderate elevation : in a lew place.'* it 
may rise to 100 feed. The islands, which are veiy iiu- 
moious along the whole coast, but especially to the 
south of Aliinds Ilaf (the Sea of Aland), consist all of rocks, 
but the greater part of them are only a few feet above the 
«ea. Those rocky islands and isletai are called skars^ and 
many of them arc surrounded by sund-baiiks. South of thi* 
small bay called Biaviken, as fur as ibe parallel of the 
northern cxticmity of the island of Oland (57® 22' N. lat.). 
the coast is partly rocky and somewhat cdevuled, and partly 
low and sandy. It is likewise intersected by many inlets, 
all of which run from east-south-east to west-norih- 
west, so as to give to this part of the coast nearly the 
appearance of a saw. The rocky islands and clifls which line 
it arc still more numerous than farther iiorili, and lender 
the access to it very difficult. The west coast of the Strait 
of Calmar, which divides the island of Oland from the main- 
land of Sweden, runs in a less broken line, though there are 
a few indentations in its northern part, but tbeso inlets arc 
short. The shores arc generally low. The islands in this 
strait aio comparatively few; and south of Calmar they 
disappear almost eiiliiely. The Strait of Calmar terminates 
on the south with Cape Tornharnnsudde or Torrumudde, a 
low rocky point east of Carlscrona, at which the coast, 
which up to this point extended nearly due north and south, 
suddenly turns to the west. This is tho most broken rocky 
and elevated part of tho coast of Sweden, and it extends to 
a few milos west of Carkshamii. Nearly tlio whole of this 
coast consists of rocks, sometiinus rising 50 feet high with a 
steep ascent: but belvveeu the projecting masses, and 
especially at the mouths of the .small rivers, it sinks nearly 
to the level of the sea ; and such places generally form good 
harbours and anchorages, being protected from the wind and 
sea by tlio numerous islands which line the coast. The 
largest of these islands are at a short distance from Capo 
Torrumudde, and form the harbour of Carlscrona. 
[Carlscrona.] The rocky elevated coast terminates at the 
]>cninsula of Sblvetsborg ; the shores of the peninsula of 
Scania, which forms the nio.st southern part of Svvc<lcn. 
being low, sandy, and free from islands and rocks, but in a 
few places lined with sand-banks. Cape Kullen, wlii<‘h 
forms tho northern entrance of the Sound on tho east, is of 
moderate elevation, but north of it the coast sinks down 
nearly to the level of the sea, and continues so to Warberg, 
up to )|^ch place no islands or rocks occur. The coast 
rises iTrittle north of Warberg, and the rocky islands re- 
appear and increase in number as we proceed north wards ; tho 
roast also gradually rises higher, though the elevation never 
exceeds 30 feet. Tho coast is very rocky, and intersected by 
sevoi'Lil large inlets, especially north of Gbtheborg, whore 
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tho arms of the sea run up to Uddevalla, and separate from 
the mainland two large islands, Tyorn and Orust, which are 
rather hilly. The other islands are only rocky cliffs of small 
extent and moderate elevation; and as we approach the 
boundary of Norway several of them consist of sand and 
other alluvial matter. 

General Deecriptian qf the Surf ace , that part of 
Sweden which lies north of 62* N. lat., Ihe country rises con- 
tinually from the Gulf of Bothnia to tho boundary of Nor- 
way. South of that parallel the slopes extend in a different 
direction. Between 62® and 59® the country slopes to tho 
south, and attains its lowest level at tho place where tho 
throe great lakes of Weneni, Hielmarn, and Miilaren 
nearly intersect the country : south of these lakes the 
country rises again, and from 58® to 57® 10' it constitutes 
an elevated table-land bounded by slopes. Tliis table-land 
is connected with the mounlain-vegion north of 62® by a low 
narrow ridge, which runs nearly due north of it between 14® 
and I.*)® E. long, as far north as 60® N. lat, and afterwards 
declines to the north-west. This ridge constitutes the water- 
shed between 58® and 62®. 

The most elevated part of Sweden lies along the boundary- 
line of Norway, and is called the Kiolen Mountains, which 
range extends as far south as 64“ N. lat. The mountainous 
country continues farther south to 61® N. lat, but tins 
southern portion is a part of what is called Norska Fiellcn, 
or the mountains of Norway. A more detailed description 
of both ranges is given under Norska Fiellen, vol. Xvi., 
p. 283. 

1. The Northern part of the mountain-region of Sweden, 
or that which extends from tho bunks of tho rivers Muouio 
and Toriiea to 64® N. lat., has a great uniformity of sur- 
face. The western districts, being occupied by the most 
elevated portion of tho Kiolen range, contains very high 
mountains, and a considerable tract surrounding Mount 
Suhlelina is always covered with snow. Forsell calculates 
that about 720 square miles of the area of SwedtMi are 
covered with perpetual snow and ice. Probably 600 of 
these 720 square miles lie within this region, in the vicinity 
of the Sulilelma, and of the summits which stand south and 
north of that mountain. Tho lowest parts of the highest 
portion of the range are probably 4000 feet above the sea- 
level, From these parts tne country slopes towards tlie Gulf 
of Bothnia; but tho descent is not regular, being more 
rapid near the range, and more gentle towards tho sea. 
The whole distance between the crest of the range and tho 
gulf is rather more than 200 miles. About 40 miles from 
the crOst the whole region has descended to about 2000 feet. 
In this highest region all the mountains rise above the level 
on which trees grow, and it is only in the valleys enclosed 
by them that some diminutive firs and pines are found. 
The greater part of these valleys are filled with lakes or 
swamps. This region is not quite uninhabited, but only 
a few poor families subsist here on ihe flsh (^aZ/no alpinm) 
which they take iu the lakes, and on their cattle.. Below 
this mountain-region extends tho elevated region, in which 
tile country descends from the general level of 2000 
feet to that of 800 feet above the sea-level. The width of 
this tract is about 60 miles, being equal to once and a half 
the breadth of the mountain-region. Tho numoi-ous ridges 
which branch off from the principal range of the Kiolen 
Mountains within the mountain-region at right angles tra- 
verse the whole width of this tract, and their summits arc 
generally above the lino of vegetation, or at least of trees, 
being 3000 feet high; but the mountains occupy a much 
smaller surface, and tho valleys are several miles wide in 
many places, but nearly all of them are occupied either en- 
tirely or principally by alpine lakes. These lakes are fre- | 
queiitly of great extent, 30 or 40 miles long, and from 3 | 
to 5 miles wide. One of them, the Horn Afvan, from which 
the Skelleftca Elf issues, occupies the whole width of this 
tract, and is more than 60 miles long, and in some places 
1 0 wide. The greater part of the low ground in the val- 
leys is always under water, and the remainder is inundated 
twice in the year ; in the beginning of June, when the snow 
on the lower mountains melts, ana at the end of July, when 
the long days produce the same effect on the higher part of 
the range, and consequently no part of this tract^ cul- 
tivable. Those inundations, especially those in Julv, are 
exceedingly favourable to the growth of grass^nd tho in- 
habitants are tlius enabled to maintain a gretpnumber of 
cattle: they also take a great quantity of fish in the lakes, 
us tho Salmo alpinus, the Salmo thymalcqs, and the Salmo 


lavarclus. This higher tract contains some good forests, but 
their situation, and still more tho rapidity of tho rivers, which 
do not admit either navigation or the tloating of wood, ren- 
der them quite useless, except as fire-wood for the use of 
the inhabitants. Nearer the sea is the lower region, the 
general level of which sinks from 800 to 300 feet. It is 
wider than the elevated region, measuring from east to west 
about 70 miles. The ridges which traverse the whole 
breadth of the elevated region extend to this region, and 
may even be said to cross it ; but they sink into hills, 
being* with few exceptions, hardly more than 500 teet above 
the general level. They are generally wooded to their sum- 
mits. These hills are not usually steep, and there are 
small level tracts between them which are dry; but only 
a small surface is cultivated, owing to the severity of the 
climate and the poverty of the soil. Potatoes and cabbages, 
and a little barley and rye, are grown. The inhabitants 
live mainly on the produce of their cattle. The lakes iii 
this tract are few, and most of them hardly larger lh;in 
ponds. The fir and pine cover tho greater part of iho 
country, and pitch and tar are made from them. The best 
portion of this lower tract is in the northern districts, where 
there is a large plain on both sides of the Calix Elf, which 
extends eastward to the banks of the Tornea Klf. This 
plain has rich pastures. Between this lower tract and the 
Gulf of Bothnia extends the lowest region, the average 
width of which is about 30 miles; and its general level 
descends gradually from about 300 feet to tho low shores of 
the gulf. The hills which cross the lower region cease as 
we approach this tract, and enter it only in a few places, 
except south of the Skelleftea Elf, where the country is 
hilly nearly to tlsB shores of tho sea. Tho surface of the 
remainder of this tract rises anti falls in gentle slopes, with 
extensive Hats between them. The fertility of '•the soil is 
never above mediocrity, with the exception of the plain be- 
tween tho Tornea and Lulea Elf, which produces fine ffra.**s. 
That portion which lies between the Luica Elf and the 
Skelleftea Elf is sterile. The tract south of the Skcllefrea 
Elf is much better cultivated, but the fertile ground occupies 
a very small portion even of this tract : a littlo rye and oats, 
and a somewhat greater quantity of barley, are grown. Tho 
cultivation of potatoes has lately increased, Tlie tracts used 
as pasture-ground and meadows are more extensive. Tar 
is made from the pine-trees. Forscll gives tho follow- 
ing account of the Liins of Pitea and Umea, which 
comprehend nearly the whole of this region. The whole 
contains an area of 62,496 square miles, being about 4000 
square miles larger than England, including AV ales, and 
about loot) square miles larger than the slate of Georgia in 
North America. Of this area about one-fifth, or, more 
exactly, 12,499 square miles, are within tho range of the 
Kiolen Mountains; about three-tenths, or 19,109 square 
miles, are in the /elevated region; about seven -twentieth 
parts, or 21,333 square miles, are in tho lower region ; and 
only tliree-twentieth parts, or 9555 square miles, in tho 
more level country on the shores of tho gulf. The surface 
of the lakes and swamps occupies about one-tenth, or 6250 
square miles,— All the cultivated tracts do not exceed 66 
square miles, or about onc-third of the sSallest county in 
England, Rutlandshire. Tiio meadows occupy about 390 
square miles, and all the remainder is cither covered with 
forests or a useless ^^ste. More particulars of this region 
are given under Bothnia. 

2. The Central portion of tho mountain-region, or that 
which lies between 64® and 62® N. lat., though in some re- 
spects it resembles the northern portion, is distinguished 
by some peculiar features. Tho average width of Sweden 
in this part does not exceed 170 miles* The highest part 
of this region, situated within the Kiolen Mountains, is 
much narrower, and never exceeds 30 miles in breadth, 
being usually 20 miles wide, and in some parts even less. 
Only a few summits are always covered with snow, among 
which the most elevated is the Sylftallen, or Sylfiellen, which 
is 5860 feet above the sea-level. The rivers which originate 
in this region run only in ravines, and tho whole tract is en- 
tirely uninhabited, and only visitod in summer by a few 
X^planders, who find pasture for their reindeer on the de- 
clivities of the Sylfiellen and the adjacent mountains. The 
country ai^acent to this mountainous tract forms a kind of 
table-land, extending about 80 miles in everv direction. In 
the lowest part of this table-land, there is the Great Lake, 
or Storsion, whose surface is 978 feet above tho sea-lsveP^ 
, it is 49 miles long feom north to south, and in some parts 
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12 miles wide. The liver which issues from tlio north- ' 
oast side of the lake is the principal feeder of Ihc Indals 
Elf. [Anubrmanlaxd, vol. ji., p. 18.] This lable-land 
forms a basin, being enclosed by higher land, which is not 
much more elevated on the east, but rises to a considerable 
height on the north and south. On the south the table- 
land is divided by a continuous range of very high ground 
from the upper valley of the river Ljungan. From the 
Kuilon range, west of the basin, a branch advances into the 
basin for a few miles, and then terminates abruptly with the 
higii summit of Mount Areskutan, which is 1716 feel above 
the hea-lcvol: its declivities aflord pasture to the reindeer in 
summer. The surface of the table-land, which may bo 
called the table-land of Jemtland (Yemlland), may be con- 
sidered as somewhat more than 1000 foot above the sea. It 
is very much broken, and interspersed with steep rocks and 
swamps. Besides the Great Lake there are ten or twelve 
others, each of them from 10 to 15 miles long, and more than 
a mile wide. In spite of the great elevation of the country, 
agriculture is earned on to some e.\lent. Wheat does not 
succeed, but barley and rye and oats are grown. Several kinds 
of vegetables, especially potatoes and peas, grow very well. 
Tlie suil however is stony, and far from being fertile ; and 
towards the end of August the crops arc sometimes destroyed 
by frost. At that season, when a north wind blows with a 
clear sky, the inhabitants light fires on the north side of 
their fields, to protect their crops against the destructive 
efiects of the wind, which always brings frost. The pastures 
being extensive, and many tracts covered with lino grass, 
thu domestic animals arc rather numerous, especially cattle, 
sheep, and goats: there is also a due proportion of horses 
and hogs. South of the table-land of Jemtland are the 
upper valleys of the river Ljungan and Ljusnan ; that of 
tlie latter is called the valley of Herjedalen (Uer)edalen), 
and foimed a separate province in the antient division of 
tlio (’oniitry. Thebe two valleys are of considerable width, 
and though interspersed with hills, they contain level tracts 
whicli are cultivated. But these valleys arc tracts much more 
elevated than the table land, that of Herjedalen being 1200 
foot above the sea, in the eastern districts, and rising to 
above KSOO feet. Near the Kiiileu range the crops very 
frequently fail, and the inhabitants are obliged to mix the 
inner bark of the pino-tree with their bread. This is aUo 
soineiimos done on the table-land, but not so frequently as 
in those valley.s, which are the must elevated part of Sweden 
in which agriculture is carried on. 

From the high ground which forms the eastern border 
of the ublc-land of Jemtland, and which may be about 
1200 feet above the sea-level, the country descends in a 
regular slope towards the sea, and at the distance of about 
Jl) miles from it, sinks to .100 feet. There are no consider- 
able hills on this slope, but tho rivers which cross it run 
in narrow valleys considerably depressed' below the general 
level, in which they frequently expand in long narrow 
lakes, and usually form rapids and cataracts. In this tract 
ugriculturo is very limited, for the valleys alone can be cul- 
tivated; but the higher grounds contain good pasture and 
support cattle of various kinds. The remainder of the 
region, extendm^ about 40 miles west and east, and reach- 
ing to tho shore of the Gulf of Bothnia, is almost entirely 
occupied with isolated hills or short ranges ; they havo 
generally steep declivities, and some of them rise nearly 
lOUO feet above the sea. Between them are valleys or 
level grounds of small extent, which are in some places 
mure than a hundred feet deep, and the lowest part of 
which is occupied by a winding river, or by a small lake, 
on the banks of which there are meadows alternating with 
woods. Tho slopes of the hills, and generally their sum- 
mits also, are clothed with trees. This tract contains a 
much larger portion of cultivated ground than any of those 
Hljhich have been described. Wheat however does not suc- 
ceed, except in a few sheltered places. Barley is very ex- 
tensively cultivated, but rye and oats are very little. Pota- 
toes and peas ate grown to some extent. But the rearing of 
domeslio animals constitutes the principal occupation of tho 
inhabitants. The number of black cattle and sheep is pro- 
])ortionally great, and (hat of goats considerable, but horses 
ond hogs are few in number. As a great part of this tract 
is covered with trees, many of which are fine timber, and as 
they are at no great distance from the sea, a considerable 
quantity of timber is exported: a little tar is also made. 

According to Forsell, this central portion of tho moun- 
tain-region covers 28,169 square miles, and is nearly equal 


to half the area of KnujUind wiiliout Wales. The mounioiii- 
tract within tlic Kidlen range is calculated to occupy 
4GK7 square miles; and ilic table-land of .Jemtland, with 
the adjacent ridges and valleys, covers very nearly half the 
region, or 14,825 6<piare miles. The tract intervening be- 
tween this table-land and the hilly tract along the coast 
contains less than onc-sixlh of its surface, or 4209 square 
miles, and the hilly tract itself somewhat more than one- 
sixth, or 497*2 square miles. A little more than 85 square 
miles ate under cultivation, and 454 squaio miles are inou- 
dows and good pasture-grounds. 

3. The Southern pari of the mountain-region lies south 
of 62° N. lat. Its southern boundary would be tolerably 
well marked by a line drawn from the great bend of the 
river Glommen in Norw'ay at Kougsvinger, iu a norlh- 
cast direction to the most southern bay of Lake Siljan 
(Silyan), near 60"* 45' N. lat., and hence continued to the 
town of Sodorhamn, on the Gulf of Bothnia. Near the 
boundary-line of Norway this southern part extends ratlior 
more than 1 It) miles from north tu south, but in proceeding 
east it grows gradually narrower, until, on reaching tho 
shores of the gulf, it does not much exceed 50 miles. 
From west to cast it extends nearly 140 miles. The area ot 
this region is about 13,222 square miles, or somewhat more 
than double that of Yorkshire. That part of this region 
which may properly be called mountainous is not extensive. 
It docs not constitute a part of the Kiblon range, but must 
rather be considered as an appendage of tno Norrska 
Fiellen. From Mount Sylfiellen, which stands near tho 
eastern termination of that extensive mountain-system, 
numerous ridges issue in all directions, so that this moun- 
tain properly constitutes a mountain-knot. To the east run 
three ridges enclosing llic upper \ alleys of the rivers Ljun- 
gan and Ljusnan, and towards tho south those which divide 
the branches of the Dal river, tho Oster and Wester Dal 
Elfven, from each other, and the latter from the Klar Klfven, 
whilst tho most western ridgo separates the Klar Klfven 
from tlie Glommen Elf. These three last-inenlioned ridges 
are of considerable width, and lie close to one anotber, 
ha\ing between them -only narrow and high valleys, and 
accordingly they constitute a mountain-region of con- 
shlorablo extent, which projects from tho Norrska Fiellen 
between the mining town of Roraas and Mount Sylfielleu 
southward, and divides the lower country of Osterdulcn on 
the Glommen in Norway from that which extends over tho 
middle districts of Dalecarlia, or Dalarne. Tho width of 
this mountain-region from east to west is about 7U miles, 
and its length from Mount Sylfiellen (63° N. lat.) to near 
61° N. lat., about 100 miles. The most elevated part of this 
region surrounds Lake Fiimund in Norway, where several 
summits attain tho snowline, as the Tronfiellot (5619 feet), 
the Solenfiellet (5842 feet), and some others. The general 
level of this legion, as far south as 61° 30', is 2000 feet 
above the sea; but south of that line it lowers rapidly, so 
that at its southern extremity, near 61° N. lat., it has sunk 
to nearly 800 feet above the sca-level. The narrow valleys 
of this tract are too elevated to be cultivated, and are only 
inhabited by a few families who cut tho wood in tho fine 
pino-forests, with which the lower parts of tho mountains 
are clothed. About one-half of this mountain-region be- 
longs to Norway. 

That elevated ridgo which separates the valley of the 
Wester Dalelfven from that of the Klarolfven, preserves a 
considerable elevation south of 61° N. \at., running south- 
south-east until it has passed 60° N. lat., when it turns to 
the south. Near the mountain-region its general elevation 
is more than 1500 feet above the sea ; but south of 60° 30' 
N. lat. it is hardly more than 1000 feet. It sinks still 
lower south of that line, where, running from north to 
south, it forms tho watershed between tho rivers that fall 
into Lake Wenern on the west, and those running to Luke 
Malaren to the east, and farther south separates the basins 
of the lakes Wenern and Wettern. In these parts it is called 
tho Tifveden range, and it attains only a height of from 
500 to 700 feet aWe the sea-level, and from 300 to 400 
feet above its base. It seldom exc^s three or four miles 
in width. 

The country to the east of this ridge and of the mountain - 
system of Mount Sylfiellen, and north of a straight lino 
drawn froo^fiderhamn on the Gqlf of Bothnia through the 
most souMrn bay of Lake Siljan, until it meets the ridgo 
of the Tifveden Mountains^ resembles in its great features 
the countries which lie farther north, consisting cf a 
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liif'lier, lower, and lowest Irart. The hij^her tract, whose 
j;eneial level is more iliiin bUO feet above the sea, is tho 
most extensive: it atreielies from the mountains to the 
western extremity of Lake Siljan, a distance of about 40 
miles. North of that lake it extends much farther to the 
east, and here it occupies from west to east about 80 miles, 
leaving between it and tho sea a space not quite 40 miles 
wide. The surface is less broken than that of tho regions 
farth<!r north, consisting chietly of long and gentle hwells, 
the summits of which form levels of considerable extent. A 
fjvv hills arc dispersed over these summits, but their sides 
are not steep, and they do not rise more than 300 or 400 
feet above their base. These hills are numerous in tho 
vicinity of the mountains, especially on the west of Lake 
Siljan, but they become rarer in tho country farther cast. 
Agriculture is limited to a few valleys of moderate extent, 
and to ilio low grounds .surrounding the lakes, where rye. 
barley, and especially oats, are cultivated, and some vegeta- 
hies are grown. Domestic animals are reared, chieily cat- 
tle, sheep, and goals. The goals are more numerous here than 
in any other district of Sweden. Nearly the whole tract is 
covm'ed with forests, llic produce of which finds a ready 
stile ill the adjacent Region of the Mines. 

Lake Siljan, which is situated near the .^oulbera border 
uf tins tract, is of considerable extent : il.s length from 
norlh-west to south-east exceeds 'Ih miles, and for nearly 
15 miles it is six miles w'idc: its surface is 555 feet above 
the sea-level. On the west and south it is surrounded by 
very low lulls, nllernaling with level ]>laiiis. Ou ihe .south 
and east tho hills are much higher, but the deeluities are 
usually gentle, and enclose narrow fertde valle)s. In ilie 
district surrounding this heuuliful lake agriculture is con- 
ducted on a larger scale than in the country to the east and 
norili of it. 

Tho caslcrn portion of this region, extentling from the 
Gulf of Bothnia about 40 miles iniand, is an inclined plain, 
which gradually rises from the sea to an elevation of 800 
feet. The ascent is sornowliat more rapid in its western 
part, and the whole may be divided into two equal sections i 
I mining parallel to the sea, of which that on the shore 
rises in the space of ‘JO miles from the le\el of the sea to 
300 feet, and farther inland in an equal distance from 300 
to 800 feet. The surface of this tract is interspersed with 
numerous hills of moderate elevation and with lakes. Most 
of the hills have gentle declivities, but a few of them aie 
steep. A plain ol‘ considerable width extends along the 
.shores from 61° 40' N. hit. to the mouth of the Dalelfvcn 
(CO” 40') : this is the most northern part of Sweden in which 
wheal IS grown. Barley and ]iotatocs are most cxlensivelv 
cnllivaled ; rye, oats, and peas are also grown. Sheep ani 
cattle are very numerous, and there are also other domebtic 
animals. The .soil of this region is better than it is farther 
north, containing a greater proportion of clay mixed with 
the gravel and sand. 

According to a rough estimate founded on data taken 
from Forscll, the area of this region is thus divided: — ^'rhe 
mount ain-s) stem of Mount Sylliollen, as far as it belongs 
to Sweden, comprehends 12-20 s(|uare miles; and the .exten- 
sive region, which is more than 800 feel above the sea- 
loveJ, comprcliends 6137 .square miles. A tract of land 
west of tho Tifveden range, at tho base of the Sylfiellen 
mountains, is lower than 800 feet, and occupies about 870 
.square miles. The country surrounding Lake Siljan, which 
is on an average 600 feet above the .«ca, contains 1221 square 
miles. The lower region along the Gulf of Bothnia has an 
area of .3776 square miles, and is equally distributed between 
that tract which is more than 300 feet high and between 
that which sinks lower. The cultivated ground probably 
does not exceed luo square miles, but the meadows and 
lich pasture-grounds occupy more than four times that 
extent. 

4. South of the region just described extend.^ tho l^egion 
of the Mines. It occupies the whole bread thof Sweden, 
extending from the boundary of Norway to the Gulf of 
Bothnia from south-west to north-east. Its northern bound- 
ary is a straight line drawn from tho great bend of the 
Glommen at Kongsvinger, through Lake Siljan to Sikler- 
hainn. Its southern bountlavy runs west of Lake Wenern, 
along 5y” N. lat. ; east of dial lake it begins at 59” N. lat., 
whence it runs cast-north-cast to the town of Orebro, at the 
western t^.xtremity of LakeHielmaren. and thencctnorth-east 
to tho most southern bend of the Dulclfven, \Aich river 
forms the boundary from that place to its mouth. The area 


is 16,000 square miles, or twice that of Wales. Tho Tifve- 
den ridge mosses it nearly in the middle; and its elevation 
in these parts probably never falls below 1000 feet above 
the sea. This is the greatest elevation of the region, whose 
slope on tho west of the range is directed towards the south, 
and terminates on the hanks of Lake Wenern. Two-thirds 
of this slope are less than 300 feot above the sea. The 
country lying east of the Tifveden ridge slopes to the south 
in the .southern and to the cast in tho northern districts. 
Its elevation above the sea is never less than 300 feet, 
except on the lcv.el plain along the Gulf of Bothnia from 
Sddcrhumii to tlio mouth of the Dalelfvcn. On the w'cst 
side of the great southern bend of the last-mentioned river, 
and only a lew miles from it, is a tract of considerable extent, 
which rises from 800 to 1000 feet above the sea. The surface 
of this region is exceedingly uneven, and it is covered u iili a 
succession of low unconnected hills, the slopes of which aie 
very gentle, and generally covered with wood. Tho low 
grounds between the hills are of small extent, and the 
lowest part is generally occupied by a small lake or by a 
marshy tract. These small lakes and marshes are altnosL 
countle.HS. Some of these lakes however are several nj.'les 
in length. In the country west of the Tifveden 
tho lakes lie from north to south. The largest among lliem 
are, from west to east, the lakes Legon, Lelanf, Glas, Wer- 
melcn, Mellan, and Ofre, each of which is above 2U miles 
long, hut they seldom exceed two miles in width. Tho 
lakes to the cast of the Tifveden lidge have a more irregular 
form, and are not so largo. South of the Delclfven arc the 
lakes AVoHinan, Barken, and Amiinningcn, and north of it 
Ruiin and Storsiiin: the last-mentioned lake i.s in the low 
country west of Gclle. Though the sui\ of this region coii- 
sist.s chieily of gravel and sand with a mixture of clay, 
neail) every spot that is of any value is carefully cultivated, 
as there is a ready market for the produce among the 
mincT.s, whose number is proportionally very great, the 
greatest number of the iron-mines of Sweden and the 
richest being situated within this region. But only few 
spots admit of cultivation ; and most of them are ou 
the bank.s of the lakes, and they arc of small extent. 
Oats lire most extensively cultivated, and next to tliem 
ryo; barley and wheal are' little cultivated. Potatoes 
and peas arc grown to a considerable extent, in a few 
places there are good pastures; and cattle, sheep, horses, 
and hogs are numerous in the southern districts.^ Though 
the soil is inferior to that of many districts farther north, a 
larger portion of it is under cullivalion than in tho more 
northern provinces. The arable lands occupy about 400 
square miles, or one-fortieth part of the area. But the mea- 
dows, or encio.sed pasture-grounds, hardly extend over moic 
than 800 square miles. Thus only threo fortieth parts of 
the surface produce food for man : the remainder is coverocl 
with trees, few of which produce timber, but they arc valu- 
able for the working of mines. 

5. To the south-east of the Hogion of the Mines is the Cen- 
tral Agricultural Region ^ which comprehends the greatest 
extent of low country in Sweden. No part of this tract ex- 
ceeds 300 feet above the sea-level. Its southern boundary 
is a higher tract, which is connected w ith thmUrifvcden ridge, 
north-west of the northern extremity of lake Wettern, and 
extending from the ridge eastward, terminales on the norili 
shores of the hay called Briiviken, on tho shores of the Bal- 
tic. The area of this region is about 10,353 square miles, 
which exceeds that of Wales by a little mure than 2UOO 
square miles. The population is about half a million, and 
consequently there arc 48 individuals to each square mile, 
while 111 Wales there arc 112, according to the census of 
1841. That portion of the region which is north of lake 
Malaren is nearly a level plain, interspersed with a few 
isolated and low hills, which occur at great distances from one 
another, and are moro numerous in the northern than in the 
southern di.stricls. In the southern districts there are sonff* 
sandy lulls, which run from ea.st to west, and extend several 
miles. The country south of the lakes Miilaren and Hiel- 
maren is moro undulating, and in .some places it is broken 
and interspersed with rocks. In tliese districts there ate 
numerous takes, which are not common in the country north 
of the lakes. Though the substratum of this region is 
rocky, tho surface consists of sand, with which u consider- 
able proportion of clay is mixed, which gives to tho country 
a greater degree of fertility than is usual in Sweden. This is 
shown by the greater proportion of tlie surface which is under 
the plough, which is more than 603 square miles, or nearly 
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ono seventeenth part of the area. If ve adfl to this the 
area oceupied by meadows and pastures, whieli amounts to 
92 1 square miles, wc find that more than one-seventh of the 
surfaeo is employed to produce food for man. Ryo is the 
principal object of cultivation, and tho produce is greater 
than ihnt of all other grains taken together. Next to r>e 
are barley and wheat ; very little oats are grown, but pola-* 
toes and peas arc lai'gcly cultivaie^l. Cattle and sheep, 
horses and hogs, arc numerous. 

C. South of the central agricultural region is the Plain 
of Linliopinf(t which is separated from the central region 
by a more elevated tract, which surrounds the northern ex- 
tieinily of tho lake Wcltcrn, and extends eastward wi.h a 
widlli of about 18 miles, until it approaches tlie bay oi' lliii- 
viken, when it contracts to a ridge hardly two miles wide. 
This narrow ridge, wdiioh is called Kolmoron, runs along 
the northern shore of the bay to its termination in the Bal- 
tic. The general elevation of this tract is between 300 and 
too feet above tho sea, and about 200 feet above the lower 
countries north and south of it. The surface is iinovcn and 
in many places interspersed with rocky eminences, between 
wliich there are numerous lakes of some extent. The 
greater portion of this tiact is covered witli wood, especially 
pine, fir, and birch. Tho soil is very variable, but the fertile 
tracts arc not nuiucruus. In general this tract is better lilted 
for pasturage than for cult nation. 

The plain of Linkdping is certainly one of the most fertile, 
if not the most, fertile tract in Sweden. From the shores of 
the Baltic to the banks of lake Wcltcrn, from east to west, it 
measures above CD miles. West of the town of Linkoping, 
which is situated nearly in die centre of the plain, its aver- 
age width is 30 miles, of which one- third is north of the 
Ghta Canal and two-thirds south of it. In the meridian of 
Ijinkiiping the plain begins to grow narrower, as the hilly 
country winch lies along the Baltic, south of the plain, 
advanci'.s farther north. East of the meridian of Norrkb- 
ping It IS hardly 15 miles wide. Its area is about 1500 
square miles, or nearly that of IJumpslurc. The surface is 
gLMiorally level, interrupted in a few places by low hills 
with very gentle .slopes, and in the vicinity of the hills, 
which surround it on the south and north, by a few low 
rocks. From the shores of the Baltic the country rises 
gradually towards the. west, so that lake Roxen. which is 
nearly in the middle of the plain, is 1U6 feet above the sea- 
le\cl, and on the banks of lake Wettern Ihccouiilry is about 
300 feel high. It is only in tho vicinity of the elHux of the 
ri\cr Moiala that the level reaches that of Lake Wettern, 
wh'jat! surface is 287 feet above the sea-level. At the dis- 
tance of about 10 miles south of the ctllux of the river, 
lliero rises, on the shores of the lake, Mount Omberg, who.se 
summit is S I 5 feet above the sea, and from this hill a ridge 
of elevated ground runs southward close to the borders of 
the lake, separating it from the plain. The soil of the plain 
is a mixture of clay and sand, and in some places of loam, 
especially towards Lake Wcltcrn, where also its fer- 
tility is much greater than in the eastern districts. In no 
other part of Sweden is wheat so extensively cultivated as 
in this plain, but rye and barley are grown to a still larger 
amount. Peas and potatoes are also much grown. Along 
the numerous watercourses, especially to tne south of the 
Moiala, and on tho banks of tho river, there are extensive 
Hats, which are inundated in spring, and make excellent 
meadow-grounds. All kinds of domestic animals are numer- 
OU.S, with tho exception of goats. There are however some 
extensive tracts which are not cultivated, but arc covered 
with woods, especially birch. The inhabitants derive their 
fuel from these woods, and use them as pasture- ground in 
certain seasons of the year. These unenclosed tracts cover 
more tlian one-third of the plain, for all the cultivated tracts 
do not occupy more than 200 square miles, and the mea- 
dows and enclosed pasture-grounds occupy about 750 square 
miles. 

7. To the south of the plain of Linkoping rises the 
Table-land (f Smaland. Thisiextensivo region, with its de- 
clivities, occupies nearly the whole of the country south of 
58® N. lat„ leaving only comparatively narrow^ tracts of lower 
grounds along the sea, which bounds it on the east, south, 
and west. At the south-western extremity of this region 
is the extensive level of Scania. The eastern border of the 
table-land itself is west of 16® E. long., but not far from it. 
and the southern border is a short distance south of 56^ 30' 
N. lat. The western border runs parallel to the shores of 
the Cattegat, at the distance of about 15 miles. The northern 


boundary of the table-land is generally well dolined by the 
parallel of 58® N. hit., but on both sides of Lake Wethfin 
‘the high country extciuls a few miles farther north. A 
rough estimate, founded on data from Forsell, give-, to this 
table -land a surface of more llum 14,000 square mile.-,, or 
nearly double tlie area of Wales. Along tho outer bonlers 
tho elevation of the table-land is between 300 and -lOli 
foot above Ibo sea-level, but in the centre it lisc-s much 
higher. The highest part, extendin ' over ahont one-th.rjl 
of the region, is more than 800 feet above the sea. It, sur- 
rounds the southern extremity of Lake Wettern, and ex- 
tends from it southward for about 36 miles. This, the 
most elevated portion of tho table-land, is traversed by a 
ridge of higher ground, which may be considered as a con- 
tinuation of the TilVeden ridge. This last-mentioned ridge, 
which is between 500 and GOO feet high where it separates 
the basins of the lakes Wenern and Wettern, continues 
southward along the western banks of Lake Wettern, pre- 
serving nearly the same elevation, but intciTupted in some 
places by short depressions ; but as it approaches the 
southern extremity of the lake it rises higher, and where 
it mccl.s file table-land it has an elevation of more than 900 
feet. Ncaily 10 miles south of the lake there rises on this 
ridge a high hill, called Taherg, whoso summit is 1 100 feet 
above the surface, and has altractod the attention of geolo- 
gists. as about three-fourths of it consists of pure ironstone. 
From this summit tho ridge runs westward, and near tho 
centre of the higher portion of the region it again rises to more 
than 1100 feet above the sea, and divides into two branches, 
of which one runs west and the other south-west: both o! 
them terminate on the margin of this region. The general 
elevation of this ridge maybe about 1000 feet above ilie .sea, 
and less than 200 feet above the general level of the country. 
This is tho highest ground in Sweden south of 60° 30' N. 
lat. The surface of the table-land varies greatly. There 
are many tracts of considerable extent, which are level 
plains: other districts have a broken surface. On the 
higher part of tho table-land there are only a few lakes, but 
in its western district, and still more its southern, they are 
very numerous, and some of them are at a considerable ele- 
vation. Lake Helga, north of Wexio, is 472 feet above 
the sea-lcvel. As the table-land is not protected by a 
range of mountains against the winds, it suffers much 
from gales, and its climale is severer than that of the ad- 
jacent lower districts. The winter* lasts seven months : the 
cold is very intense for three months, and a great quantity 
of snow falls. Thus last circumstance however must be coii- 
siderod advantageous, as it gives to the dry soil that de- 
gree of moisture which enables it to maintain vegetation all 
the year round. Tlie great ina.ss of rocks on which the 
table-land rests is composed of gneiss, and as these rocks 
when disintegrated form the w'orst kind of soil, thU region 
is of very moderate fertility. Tracts many miles in length 
and width are covered with sand, on which nothing grows 
but common heath, and some spots are quite destitute of 
vegetation. Whore the soil is mixed with a little vegetable 
mould, the country is covered with wood, especially birch ; 
but the trees have not a vigorous growth, except in the more 
hilly tracts which he along the outer borders of tho table- 
land. In those district.s whose surface is uneven, there are 
tracts with a better sviil, which are cultivated with great 
care, hut they hardly pay for the labour bestowed on them. 
The best tracts are those which siuTound the lakes. Wheat 
is grown in a few places, but they are of small extent, and 
the produce is scanty, yiehling only from three to four times 
tlie seed. Rye yields about four times the seed, ai^l i.s 
rather extensively cultivated. The principal grain raised 
on the higher part of the table-land is oats, and on the 
lower part barley. Potatoes are much cultivated on the 
higher part. The cattle, sheep, and hogs are rather of 
small size, and the wool of the sheep is very coarse. The 
meadows are bad, with the exception of some tiacls along 
the lakes, and the pasture-grounds in the woods have little 
grass. Though much has recently been done to extend 
cultivation to those tracts, which were formerly lying waste, 
that portion of the area of the table-land wbicli produces 
food for man does not much exceed 160 square miles, or 
one-ninetieth part of tho whole ; and of this e.xlent only one- 
fifth, or little more than 30 square miles, produces corn 
and vegetables: the remainder consists of meadows and 
enclosed pa.stiires. 

8. The Maritime Region qf Sindlatid, or the eastern 
declivity of the table-laud of that name, extends opposite 
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the i-slaiul of Oland, fioin south to north, but it advances 
northward within five or six miles of the Gota Canal. Its 
lentjth rather exceeds 140 inilos» but the width is incon-^ 
siderablo for two- thirds of its length, not much exceed- 
ing 15 miles, though towards the north it widens to 
nearly 25 miles. Its area is about 2700 miles. Tho general 
level rises mostly with a north-western slope from the sea 
to the tahle-land, near the borders of which it attains an 
elevation of 300 feet above the sea-levcd. Tlie surface pre- 
sents great varieties. The southern districts, or about one- 
third, are rather undulating than hilly ; and between the 
slight elevations there are extensive fiats. The soil of this 
tract is generally sandy, and of indilferent quality. Tho 
greater part is covered with woods, consisting mostly of fir 
and birch, bu, there are few timber-trees. The northern 
districts, or rather more than two-tluids of the whole, have 
a much more broken surface, presenting a succession of 
hills, valleys, and small plains. The hiiis are generally 
steep, and enclose narrow valleys. Sorao of tho most ex- 
tensive lower tracts are filled with lakes. The soil contains 
a greater mixture of clay or vegetable mould than farther to 
tho south, but ns in many places it has little depth, and 
in other ports is very stony, these districts arc not much 
better adapted fur cultivation than the southern. Never- 
theless a comparatively large portion of the surface is under 
the plough. But moat of the valleys and declivities of the 
hills, though unfit for cultivation, produce abundance of 
grasd, and there are pasture-grounds and meadows. But 
the forests, which cover all the hills and the rocksi constitute 
the great wealth of this tract: they contain pine, fir, birch, 
beech, and oak, and a considerable number arc largo trees. 
Timber is tho principal article of export ; tar and pitch aro 
also exported. Rye and barley are extensively cultivated, 
ond generally yield five times the seed. Oats are not much 
grown, ond wheat only in a few more favoured tracts. 
Potatoes however are much planted, and (his branch of agri- 
turo is continually increasing. Domchtic animals of every 
description, with the exception of goats, are nbundant| 
which is shown by the extent of (ho meadows and pasture- 
grounds, which cover about 420 square miles, or more than 
onc-seventh of the region, whilst the area of the part under 
cultivation does not exceed 90 square miles, or only one- 
thirtieth part. 

The island of Oland, which is opposite this region, 
may be considered as an appendage of it. This island lies 
parallel to the coast, and is very long^ but comparatively 
narrow. The length somewhat exceeds SO miles ; the width 
varies between eight and two miles, and on an average may 
be estimated at five miles, which gives an area of 400 square 
miles. The surface consists of a long uninterrupted swell, 
which is never more than 200 feet above tho sea-level, and 
generally only half as much. This swell is composed of 
chalk, which is covered with a layer of earth, and its fer- 
tility is superior to that of the opposite coast. The northorn 
part is Lovered with woods. Tlie greatest portion of tho 
islands is used as pasture-ground, and the ponies are dis- 
tinguished by their strength ; they are exported in great 
numbers. Rye and barley arc extensively cultivated, and 
also other kinds of grain to a small amount. 

9, Tlie Maritime Region of Blekinge extends over the 
southern coast of Swe£n from about 14° 30^ to 16°£.long., 
somewhat more than 50 miles in length. Its width may be 
estimated at 15 miles. The surface does not exceed 770 
square miles. This is the most broken portion of the Swedish 
coast. The rocky masses of the table-land of Smliland divided 
into small ridges by numerous watercourses, which run in 
deep and narrow valleys, advance within a short distance 
from the shores, where they terminate in hills from 200 to 
300 feet high. East of the town of Carlskamn these rocky 
masses come close up to the sea, so as not to leave any level 
space for a road. Tho small rivers, descending from an ele- 
vated tract more than 400 feet above the sea-level, and 
falling into the sea at a distanco of only 15 miles from it, 
aro extremeU' rapid, and form many small and beautiful 
cataracts. The level grounds are much less extensive in 
this region than in any other part of Sweden, but they 
possess a considerable degree of fertility. They are culti- 
vated with care, and the crops return in. general six times 
the seed, and in some places more. Wheat is much grown^ 
though the cultivation of rye is ten times more extensive ; 
but in other districts of Sweden the disproportion is still 
much greater, except in Scania, the plain of ,Linkoping, 
and the southern part of the Central Agricultural Region. 


Barley and potatoes are also much cultivated. The nica 
dows in the valleys along the hanks of the river, thougli 
not extensive, yield abundance of grass ; and ilio slo))cs of 
tho bills make excellent pasture, though their summits are 
almost destitute of such vegetation as is adapted for use- 
ful purposes. In some parts they are covered with wood, 
jBspecially birch and fir; but these trees have usually a 
stunted growth, though there arc large trees in tlie valleys, 
and among them some beech and oak. The rearing of 
cattle and hogs constitutes one of the principal objects of 
don^estic economy, and much cheese is made. The pro|Yor- 
lion of the area whicii produces food for men is much larger 
than in most other regions, as nearly one-sixth of the whole 
suriacc, or about 45 square miles are cultivated: the extent 
of meadow-grounds and enclosed pastures is double tlmt 
amount. 

10. The Plain qf Scania occupies all the peninsula which 
constitutes the most southern portion of Sweden, between 
the Sound on the west and the Baltic on the south and east. 
A straight line drawn from the innermost recess of the Skol- 
dor Vick, a large and open bay of the Cattegut, on the west, 
to the peninsula of Solvetsburg on tho cast, may be con- 
sidered as marking tolerably well its northern boundary, 
where it joins tho table-land of Smliland and the maritirno 
regions of Blckingo and of Halland. It extends from south 
to north about 55 miles ; the width varies between $0 and 
60 miles, being greater towards tho north than along the 
southern coast: it hardly exceeds 3000 square miles, so that 
it is only about 200 square miles larger than the county of 
Lincoln, to which it bears some resemblance in its surface, 
soil, and products. It is not adevcl plain, but is traversed 
in its length by a low broad swell of high ground, which 
begins nt the most north-western point of the plain wiili 
Cape Kullon, a moderately elevated headland at the northern 
opening of tho Oresund.' From this point it extends in a 
south-east direction to the lakes called RinghVon, whore it 
enlarges to a great width, enclosing these lakes, and cover- 
ing a space of considerable extent with numerous hills, most 
of which are covered with wood. From the banks of these 
lakes it declines a little more to tho south, running towards 
the south-east portion of the plain ; but it torminates, about 
twelve miles from tho sea, in low hills. Tho tract of country 
bctwcon the termination of this swell and the south-eastern 
shores of Scania is a level, with numerous depressions, which 
aro occupied by marshes and swamps. That portion of llie 
region which is situated fo the south-west of the swell con- 
tains a large level plain, which extends along the shores of 
the Oiesund, from the southeiu extremity of the peninsula 
to the vicinity of Helsingborg, varying in width from 6 to 
10 miles: it is wider towards the south than towards (ho 
north. The soil of (his tract is of first-calc quality, con- 
sisting of a strong rich loam, which yields gooil crops of 
wheat, the produce varying from eight to twelve times the 
seed. This large tract is under cultivalion. with very few 
exceptions. The country between this rich plain and the 
swell above mentioned is not so level, being interspersed 
with small isolated hills, which are very numerous in some 
parts, especially to the south, where they also rise to a 
greater elevation. One of them, called Roinelc Klint, is 
291 feet above the sea-lcvel. The soil of this tract, though 
better than that of must other districts in Sweden, is much 
inferior to that of the plain, and it contains a great deal of 
sand. Rye and barley are extensively grown; tho rye 
yields from seven to nine times its seed, and the barley 
about six times. The hills are in some places covered with 
wood, but in others destitute of trees, and make only indif- 
ferent pasture-groonds. That portion of the plain which 
lies north-east of the swell contains also a considorable lovel 
round the town of Christianstad, which has a fertile soil, 
but it is not equal to that of the plain along the shores 
of the Orosund. Wheat and rye are cultivated. The 
remainder of the country resi^mbles tho hilly district west 
ef tho swell in surface, soil, ond productions. As the hilly 
tracts occupy more than Ibree fourths of the plain, and only 
a small portion of them is cultivable, the remainder is used 
as pasture-grounds for sheep, which are more numerous here 
than in any other^ part ef Sweden, and the wool also is 
better. The higli state of cultivation in the level tracts 
requires, a consideriiible number of horses and oxen, and 
these animals are likewise more abundant than elsewhere. 
The same remark applies to the hogs. Only a few goats aro 
kept in the billy districts. More than one-half of the region, 
or 1666 square miles, is not regularly cultivated for the pro- 
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(Uiction of food, and is used only at certain seasons as shcep- 
Malks. The cultivated fields arc calculated to cover an 
area of 6.04 square mdes, and the enclosed pasture-prounds 
and meadows 680 square miles. 

11. The Maritime Region of H(Uland, which extends 
ulonp the eastern shores of the Cattegat, is the western dc^ 
rlivity of the table-land of Smiiland. Its southern boun- 
daiy is on the shores of the S holder Vik, whence it extends 
northward to the mouth of the Gota Elf, which two parts 
Jirc nearly 112 miles distant from one another; but its 
widtli is inconsideiable, being in general about 15 miles. 
The area is about 1800 square miles. Tlie level portion of 
this region is separated from the plain of Scania by a tract 
of high land, which projects from the south-westein corner 
of the table land of Srniiland.and running westward, teruii- 
niiles in the peninsula of Halland’s As, between Skeldcr 
Vik on iho south, and the Bay of Laholm on tlie north, 
close to the sea. This high land rises in general from 4<t0 
to 500 feet above tho sea-lcvel, and (ho highest part re- 
sembles the table-land, being mostly a level, but frequently 
interspersed with hills. The soil is sandy, partly covered 
with heath, and partly wooded. In some places there are 
swamps. Beech is abundant, and there are many large 
trees. The width of this elevated tract is about eight miles. 
To the north of it lies the most level portion of ihe region, 
which extends to 57'" N. lat., and even a little farther, to tho 
^icinlty of Warborg. In these parts the slope of the table- 
land of Smaland is more regular than that on the south and 
eiisf. U descends with a continuous declivity, which is only 
broken by the watercourses, nearly to tho sea-level, leaving 
between its base and tlie shores a tract of undulating ground | 
about 8 miles wide. The soil, though inferior to that of the 
jdain of Scania, and even to that of tho maritime region of 
Blcknige, is generally abo^e mediocrity, yielding between 
lour and li\o times the seed of rye and barley : it is seldom 
strong enougli for wheai or peas, but it produces abun- 
diml crop'i of poialoo.^. Tho slopes of the hills at the back 
of tho undulating plain make goo<l sliecp-walks. Tho 
northern districts of this region, from Warberg to the mouth 
of the flbla Klf, have a much more broken suiface. Hocky 
lulls of moderate elevation cNtcmd from the table-land to 
near tho short's of the sea, and between them are wide val- 
leys, which are partlv lilled with long lakes, which lie in tho 
direction of the gcnt'ral slope, which is to the south-west. 
Though a fe^v ol the lulls uie without vegetation, most of 
them arc covered witli .stunted trees or with grass. On the 
hanks of the lakes there are largo meadows ; and the pa.s- 
lure-giounds on the hills, though not ricli, are very exten- 
sive. J..arge niiinhers tif slicep and cattle arc kept, and also 
tnnny horses. Only u small portion of this tract is under 
cultixatioii, and it produces oluolly rye and barley. The 
cultivated portion of the whole region has been estimated at 
about 123 square miles, and the meadows and enclosed 
pasturc-groiuids occupy 224 square miles. More than one- 
sixth of the whole country is employed in producing food 
for man. 

12. The Southern Basin of Lake Wenern extends over 
the wide isthmus which separates the two lakes of Wenern 
and Weltcrn. The parallel of may be considered as its 
Honlhcrn and that of 59'" w'lth the Tifveden ridgo as its 
northern boundary ; on the west it borders on the Gdta Elf. 
The basin of lake Wenern is very limited on the east and 
west. On the east the Tifveden ridge, runiiing parallel to 
its eastern banks, is only about 8 or 9 miles distant. On 
the west the stony ma-sses of the rocky region advance 
stjll nearer to the border of tho lake. But tow'ards the 
south the basin of the lake extends about 60 miles, and to 
the ncrlh 120 miles. Tho norlhorii portion of this basin 
forms (lai't of the region of mines, and the southern consti- 
tutes this region. The area of this rogioii may be about 
3950 miles. From south-west to north-east it measures 
more than 80 miles, but tho width, which at its southern 
boundary is 70 miles, grows less as it proceeds northward 
along the south-eastern shores of lake Wenern, until at 59'^ 
N. lat. it is hardly 10 miles wido. The greater part of this 
region is an inclined plain, which descends norlbxvnrd 
towards its lowest level, lake Wenern, with a gentle declixity, 
and on the cast and south is surrounded by higher land. At 
its most northern boundary the TitVeden ridgo enters the 
region, and between tho lakes Skagern and Unden it runs 
south-west. In this part of the country it is about 550 feet 
above the sea-level, 416 feet above lake Wenern, and 263 
feet above lako Wettorn. Soon aftcrwanls it turns to (ho 
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south, and is inlcrruplcd by a deep depre'^siun, containing 
lake Vikcn, which i^ only 296 feet above the sca-lcvcl, or 
11 feet above lake Wcttcni. South of (his lako tlio ndge 
gradually rises highci*, and south of the middle of the last- 
mentioned lako it attains a general elevation of 800 feet, and 
soon joins the table-land of Smiiland. The northern edge 
of this table-land constitutes the southern boundary of tlie 
plain, which descends from it gradually and with ageniln 
declivity northward. On the plain there are a few isolated 
mountains of considerable height, consisting of saiuUlone, 
limestone, and alum slate. The highest and most exten- 
sive of these mountains arc the Billungen and the Kinno 
Kulle. Tlio Billungen is nearly in tlie centre of this 
region, north-east of the lake of Ilornborga. and is above 
10 miles long, with an average width of three miles: it is 
899 feet above tho sea. The Kinne Kulle stands on the 
banks of lake Wenern, and is 9 miles from south to north, 
and 5 miles wide: the highest part is 902 feet above the 
sea-level. The declivities of this mass, where the) consist 
of limestone, are very fertile, well cultivated, and populous. 
Hunniborg and Ilallheig, wliieh stand near the most 
southern extremity of lake Wenern, are similnrly formed, 
but of inucli less extent, and do not rise to half the elevation 
of the Kinne Kulle. Though the geneial slope of the plain is 
regular, its surface is only occasionally level, and is oficn un- 
dulating. Tho soil is an alluvium, composed of sand and clay, 
and t>ossesscs a coiiMderablc degree of fertility : some tracts 
where the sand predorninales are covered with heaths. Rye 
and barley are extensively grown, but not much wheal ov 
oats. Wheat and rye yield six times their seed, hut barley 
I and oats only four times. Potatoes are grown to a groat 
extent, and yield ten limes the seed. The meadows and 
pasture-grounds are less valuable than in most of (he oilier 
provinces of Sweden, except on the borders of the lakes. The 
cultivated ground is stated to occupy about une-eluveiuh part 
of tho urea, or 3.02 ^'(|uare miles, and the meadows and en- 
closed pastures about one-sevcnlh part, or 563 square miles. 
That part of the surface therefore which is regularly em- 
ployed in producing human food considerably exceeds onc- 
fifth of the whole area. 

13. The Rocky Rcf^inn extends over the north-western 
portion of Southern Sweden, occupying tho whole tract be- 
tween the couisc of the Gbia Elf on the west and the 
Skagerack on the north, as far as 59*^ N. lat. and the boun- 
dary-line of Norway. From south to north it measures 
nearly ninety miles; but tho width, which at (he southern 
extremity hardly exceeds ten miles, increases as v\o proceed 
northward, so that at the iiorlhern boundary it is ratJier 
more than 55 miles across. Its area is about 1800 square 
miles. It may be divided into three districts, which extend 
longitudinally over the region. The rocky district lies 
along the shores of the Skagerack, and extends ten or twelve 
miles inland ; the southern part of the region, as far north as 
Tyrollhattan, is entirely occupied by it. The snrfiiee of this 
tract IS covered with rocks, rising near the sea with a pre- 
cipitous ascent from 100 to 300 feet, and then extending in 
some parts on a level, with very inconsiderable depies&ions or 
eminences, and in others with a hilly surface. Farther north, 
especially near the boundary of Norway, iho reeky inas.ses 
rise 400 or .300 feet, and on them there occur other masses, 
which are from 100 to 200 feel higher. The rocks are m 
general only covered with liciiens; and most of the narrow 
or tlat valleys, in which a tliin layer of earth occurs, are only 
peat-mosses, or oxcigrown with juniper bushes. Very few 
of them contain trees, or are cultivable. E\en llre-wood is 
scarcer than in any other part of Sweden, except the plain 
of Scania. The middle tract may bo called the wooded dis- 
trict. it begins in the parallel of the southern extremity of 
Lake Wenern, where it is of inconsiderable width, but it 
grows wider as it proceeds farther north, where it is 25 
miles across. The surface is from 300 to 500 feet above the 
sea. and towards the north it rises higher. The hills and 
rocks with which it is covered have rounded tops, and the 
declivities ore much less precipitous: they are generally 
covered, both on tho tops and declivities, by a layer of earrh, 
and are wooded with birch, fir, and pines, and make tole- 
rable pasture-grounds. The depressions and valleys are 
rather oxlcnsive and wide. Tliey arc from 100 to 200 teot 
below the higher surface, and contain many cultivated 
tracts, whilst otliars are used as meadows, especially along 
the numerous lakes. The eastern portion of the region is 
an agricultural district, which lies along tho banks of Lake 
Wenern, and runs from its most southern extremity near 
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Wenersborg to the north of 59®. But it is not of groat ex- 
tent, as it only reachoH a distanco of six or eight miles from 
the borders of the lake. The surface of this tract towards 
the south is very even and slightly elevated above the level 
of the lake, of which it formerly seems to have constituted 
a portion, as the whole is covered with a rich alluvium. 
Towards the north however the low offsets of the hills which 
lie farther west advance nearly to the shores of the lake, and 
render the surface of this tract undulating, and in some places 
hilly. But the soil is of good quality, being a mixture of 
clay and loam. In this district much rye and barley are cul- 
tivated, and a considerable proportion of wheat. Peas and 
potatoes are grown extensively. Peas arc stated to yield 
fourteen times their seed, potatoes ten limes, and rye twelve 
times. Tho agricultural produce of this tract finds a ready 
sale in the Region of tho Mines. In tho other two districts, 
where the soil is very light and contains much sand, oats 
and potatoes are the most common objects of cultivation. 
The wowied district has good pasture-grounds for cattle, and 
the rocky part contains, in many places, good sheep-walks. 
The extent of tho cultivated tracts is about 170 square miles, 
or more than one-eleventh part of the whole area ; and that 
of the enclosed pastures and meadows is 280, or more thaif 
one-seventh. Thus one-fourth of this region is employed in 
producing food fur man. 

From this description of the natural regions of Sweden it 
is evident that the proportion of cultivated land, and of the 
meadows and enclosed pastures, is much greater in the 
southern provinces than in the northern. If a line is drawn 
across the country in the parallel of the town of Getle, it 
appears that the part of Sweden which is situated to the 
north of that line contains 110,180 square miles, or, ex- 
clusive of tho lakes and swamps, which occupy 1 1,521 square 
miles, 99,676 square males. The provinces south of the 
line contain 60,300 square miles, or, exclusive of tho lakes 
and swamps, which cover 10,422 square miles, 49,878 square 
miles. Thus the northern portion (H)ntains somewhat rnoro 
than two* thirds of the whole area. In the northern pro- 
vinces the meadows and enclosed pastures, taken together, 
occupy only 1498 square miles, or less than one sixty-sixth 
part of the country ; but in the southern parts they amount 
to 5062 square miles, or to more than one-twcifih part of 
their surface. Tho surface covered by tho cultivated fields 
in the northern portion is only 357 square miles, or a little 
less than one 260th part, whilst in the southern portion it 
occupies 3093 square miles, or nearly one -twentieth part of 
the area. 

This difierence is less tho elTect of the climate than of 
the soil. Though in the southern portion there are several 
extensive tracts which consist of bare rocks, as on tbo 
table-land of SmUIand and in the Rocky Region, they are 
small in proportion to tracts of the same kind in tho ex- 
tensive regions of the north, whose suiTace is composed of 
bare recks. Tho boulders diminish the extent or value of 
the cultivable tract : there hardly occur ton square miles, 
with the exception perhaps of the level plain of Scania, in 
which there are not erratic rocks in great numbers, and in 
some places they cover nearly half the surface. These rocks, 
as well as thoso in siiUt are of gneiss, and the soil derived 
from their disintegration is barren, llic most fertilo tracts 
are thoso which have an alluvial soil, and next to these tho 
soils where the rook is limestone, which frequently occurs 
in the southern parts, but only at one place in the northern, 
on the table-land of Jemtland) in the country surrounding 
the Storsioa or Great Lake. 

The lowering of the sea along the coa.st of Sweden is a 
fact that has been much questioned, but it seems established 
beyond all doubt by continued observations for a whole cen- 
tury. This decrease of the water is greatest towards the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, where tho dif- 
ference observed within a century has been found to 
amount to four feet. In proceeding southward it diminishes 
gradually, and its effect seems to disappear along tho 
southern coast of Sweden in Blekinge and Scania : out it 
has been noticed in iheCattegat north of Cape Kullen, and 
still more north of the mouth of the Gota Klf^ where it is 
about as much as on the eastern coast, which is situated 
under the same parallel. It is not known whether it has 
taken place on the coast of Norway, no observations having 
been made there. The dillicuUy of explaining this phe- 
nomenon satisfactorily has suggested the notion that the 
whole Scandinavian peninsula is raised gradually higher by 
the fere© of some internal ppweir, 


Lakes; Rivers; Canals . — ^The number oflakes in Sweden, 
large and small, is very great. According to tho estimate 
of Forsell, they cover 21,946 square miles, or nearly one- 
cighth of the area of the kingdom. In the northern moun- 
tainous district they render the country habitable, as tho 
best meadows which arc found there lie on their banks, 
and as their fish supply tho principal food on wliich tho 
inhabitants subsist. Some of llie larger lakes have been 
already mentioned. \Vc shall h^re notice thoso which 
facilitate the commercial intercourse of the country. 

Tho largest lake is the Wenorn, which is traversed by 
59° N. lat. : the surface is 144 feet above tho sca-lcvel. Tbo 
iw'o lioadlands projecting from the nortbern and southern 
shores divide it into two unequal parts, of which the western 
and smaller is designated by the name of Lake Oalbo. 
Lake Dalbo extends from south to north about 55 miles, 
and from east to west 20 miles. The passage by which it is 
connected with I^ke Wenern is about 15 miles wide, but 
numerous small rocky islands lie across the strait, leaving 
only narrow passages, a circumstance w'bich renders the 
navigation dangerous, on account of the gules, which arc 
not unusual on tho lakes. Only four of these passages have 
depth enough for the vessels that arc used on the lake. 
Lake Wenein is 60 miles long from south to north, and 30 
miles wide where broadest. A largo part of the shoie is 
lined with rocky islands: this is also the case with Lake 
Dalbo. The two lakes cover a surface exceeding 2000 
square miles, and receive the waters of numerous rivers. 
Those which fall into it from the south have not a hnig 
course, and do not bring much water; but tho norlbeiii 
rivers How from other lakes of considerable extent, and 
contain much more water. The largest river is the Klar 
Elf. 

The Klar Elf originates in that elevated moiinlain-rango 
which extends along the boundarydine between Sweden 
and Norway, south of the S)lfielleo. Several small rivers, 
the outlets of lakes, fall into Luke Fiiruund, whic h is 2290 
feet above the sea, and is situated within Norway. Iho 
river issuing from its sonlh-wcsleni extremity is culled 
Tryssild Elf, and runs southward. After a rapid course of 
more than 70 miles, it enters Sweden a little north of 61° 
N. lat., and lakes the name of Klur Elf. At this point it is 
probably not more than 600 feet above the sea-lc\cd, or 456 
feet above its outlet in Lake Wenern. Its course in Sweden 
is first south-south-east, and afterwards soulh-eust, and it 
runs more than 120 miles, without taking into account its 
numerous windings. In the upper part' of its cours^e in 
Sweden its current is comparatively gentle, but in llic 
vicinity of CO" N. lat. it descends from a higher coimiry to 
a lower, and fulls more than. 130 feet within a few miles, 
and is broken by rapids and cataracts. Below this place 
the river runs with less rapidity, but it cannot easily bo 
navigated except in tbo last 20 miles of its course. Wood 
however is fioated down from the upper country. Near 
its mouth it divides into two arms, which cnelo-:c a small 
island called Tingwalla, on which the town of Carlstad is 
built. 

The waters of Lake Wenern are earned to the Cattegat 
by tho Gola-Elf, which runs inoie than 50 miles, to the west 
of south. It has a great volume of water, and about 14 
miles from its mouth, near Kongelf, divides into two arms, 
which enclose the largo island of Hisingen. In its natural 
state the river was rendered unfit for navigation by several 
cataracts, which occur in tbo first 18 miles of its course, 
within which distance the river descends about 130 feet: 
hut art has supplied this deficiency. Tho first cataract fs 
about two niilcs from the place vvhero the river leaves tho 
lake, near Riinura, and is called tho Cataract of Rliiium : it 
is more than 1 5 feet high : it is now avoided by the Charles 
Canal, which begins on the eastern side of a small bay of 
liake Wenern, called Wasbotton, and extends south-east, 
joining tho river more than two miles below the cataract, 
it is about two miles long. About four miles below tho 
place where the Charles Cano^ joins the river, the rapids 
of Trolhiittan commence, which occupy about five miles, 
within which space the river descends 108 feet. The ea'nal, 
by which they are now avoided, is cut through the rock, and 
is considered one of the most perfect W'orks of its kind : it is 
called the Trolhiittan Canal. A fall near Akerslrom, more 
than three feet high, is avoided by a short cut and a lock. 
The last cataract occurs at Lilia Edet, about 18 miles /rom 
the efflux of the river, and is nearly 10 feet high, and {s 
Ultewise avoided by a single loclt. ^ few yapids occur Iqwoy 
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ifown, especially at Haiistrihn, two miles below Lilia Etlet 
but they present no great obslatles to navigation. Thus the 
Gika Elf has been rendered navigable for vessels not draw- 
ing more than six feet of aater; and the whole country 
about Lake Wenern has thoadvantagos arising from an easy 
watGr-eommunication with the soa. The Trolhiiltan Canal, 
which was finished in 1800, is about iNVo miles long, ami 
has eight locks 

Lake Wetiern, w'hich occupies the centre of Southern 
Sweden, extends from south to north about 80 miles, and 
its width is about 1<T miles. The surface is about 900 
square miles. It is on the highest gcnornl level of Sw'cdcn, 
between 57'* and 58® N. lal., and the surface is 288 feet 
above the sea, while at tho distance of a few miles east and 
w’cst the level country is se\eral feet lower. It is surrounded 
by rocks and hills, except on the north-east, where for nearly 
20 miles it is contiguous to tho plain of Linkbping, and the 
shores rise only a few feet above its level. In tbeso parts it 
also receives the only river that enters it ; for all the other 
streams that How into it arc" only torients. It partakes of 
the nature of nn ulnine lake, being in one place more than 
70 fathoms deep, it is subject to heavy gales. 

The river Molula issues from this lako on Iho north- 
east, and after having traversed the plain of lankbping, 
carries its waters to the Bailie. Tho distance between the 
eastern shores of the lake and the Baltic in a straight line is 
about fi't miles. The course of the river, notwithstanding 
its Windings, is shorter, as it falls into the western end of the 
Bay of Briiviken, which enters about 24 miles inland. The 
Molala Hows first eastward, traversing, at the distance of 
three miles from its cHlux, Lake Boieii, winch is 237 feet 
above the sea, and 51 feet below the le\ol of Lake Wet tern ; 
and at ibc distanco of about 10 miles from tho place where 
it lea\c.s Lake Boren it entcis Luke Roxen, which is 101 
feet aliove the sea, and 187 feet below' the level of Lake 
Weltoin. The nver leaves Lake Roxen at its eastern ox- 
troinily, arulcdianging ils direction runs wo.'st by north seven 
miles to Lake Gian, which is only CS feet above tho sea- 
level. J.<caving this lake it runs again to the oast, and 
after a course of about five miles it enters the Briiviken at 
the town of NorrUbping. The whole course of the river, 
exclusive of the lakes, is only about 25 miles, and it descends 
288 feel, or Hi feet per mile. The channels by wliioh the 
lakes arc connected with one another are too rapid for 
navigation. 

The abundance of water on this line ha.s been used for 
establishing tho canal system which is called the Gbta 
Navigation, from its crossing the southern part of Sweden, 
which is culled Gbtaland. A canal has been made between 
the lakes Wenern and Wettern, which is called the Western 
GiUa Canal ; and aiioiher canal between Lake Wettern and 
the Baltic, which is called the Eastern Guta Canal. The 
Western Gbta Canal is about 20 miles lung, exclusive of 
Lako Vikon, which is the summit-level of the line, 296 feet 
above tho soa, 8 feet above Lake Wettern, and l.j2 feet 
above Lake Wenern. As the descent to Lake Wenern is so 
great, this line has required 24 locks. Lake Viken cannot 
supply so much water as is required for them, hut to the 
north of it is Lake Undon, which is 87 feet higher, and 
discharges its waters into Lako Viken. Tho Eastern Gbta 
Canal is about 64 miles long, inclusive of the lakes which it 
traverses, and which have been deepened to obtain the 
necessary depth for the vessels : it extends along the banks 
of the Motala eastward to its cillux from Lake Roxen, 
whence it continues in a straight line through the small lake 
of Asplangen (86 feet^above the sea), and enters the Baltic, 
where it forms a considerable inlet, called the Slate Baken, 
two miles below Soderkbping. The Eastern Gbta Canal has 
35 locks. The Gbta Canal is 10 feet deep, 48 feet wide at 
the bottom, and 82 feet at the surface. These two canals 
were begun hi 1810, and in 1830 the whole was finished, 
and the navigation opened. The width of Sweden near 
58® 30' N. lat., near which parallel the greater part of 
this inland navigation is situated, is about 200 miles. The 
navigation through, the Gbta-Elf, the lakes Wenern and 
Weitcru, and the tw'o Gbta Canals, does not exceed 260 
miles. 

In the parallel of the northern part of Lako Wenern, hut 
much more to the east, is l^ake Hielmarn, which extends 
about 35 miles from cast to west, and is about two miles 
wide at both extremities ; but it enlarges in the middle to 
eight miles. The surface is 78 feet above the sea-level, and 
it covers an area of about 150 square miles. It communi- 


cates by a canal with the river Arboga, which runs north of 
the lake, and fiills into Lake Miilaren. This canal, called 
the llichnav canal, begins on tho novlbem bank of tho 
lake, and is about seven miles long: it has eight locks, and 
is six feet deep. Some lime ago another canal was pliiniied, 
which is to lead from the eastern extremity of Lake lliol- 
marn through Eskilsluna immediately to Lake Miilareii : 
we arc not acquainted with tho progress of this w’ork. 

Lako Miilaren difier.s greatly from all llie other lakes 
of Sweden. It consists of many small lakes, united by 
short channels, which enclose islands. The number of 
the small islands is in some places very great. Hardly a 
clear .sheet of water of a mile square cap be found. From 
what may be called the main body of the lake several nar- 
row arms branch off to the south and north, and penetrate 
to a great distance inland. One of them, which extends 
northward, is more than 25 miles long. All these nume- 
rous arms and briinchc.H arc navigable for boats. If we 
consider the (own of Stockholm to be built at the castcin 
exireniity of (be lake, its Iciiglh exceeds 6U mile.s. It is 
nearly on a level with llio Baltic. 

The advantages of the navigation on Lake Miilaren have 
been increased by the Sixlcrlelgc and Strbmsbolms canal. 
The Sudertelgc canal is a cut about two miles long, which 
unites one of the arms of Lake Miilaren, which penetrates 
several miles inland to the south, with a deep inlet of tho 
Baltic, called the .Jiirne (Yiirnc) Fiord. By means of this 
cut vessels of about 20 tons burden can reach the Baltic 
without passing through the long channels that lend to 
Stockholm and 1 hence to the optMi sea. This canal is about 
18 miles west-soulli-weist of Stockholm. The Strimisbolms 
canal joins the lake not fur from its western extremity, and 
comes from the north. It leads to the interior of the 
region of the miiie.s, and terminates in the lake of Barken, 
which is 327 feet above tho sea-level. Its length, including 
the lakes Bui ken and Atniiningcn, which together occupy 
more than 20 miles, exceeds 50 miles. It can only bo navi- 
gated by vessels drawing four feet of wo ter, and has 25 
lock*. 

The only navigable rivers in Sweden arc those which have 
been rendered so by art. The rivers south of 60® have 
generally a short course, but north of CO® there are several 
which urn above 300 miles, descending from the higher 
portion of the Kiblen range, and falling into the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Ncaily all of them run from the north-west to 
south-east. The largest is the Dal-Elfven. [Daiecarlia, 
vol. viii., p. 289.] Further north is the Liusnan or Liusno 
Elf, whoso most remote branches originate on the southern 
declivity of Mount S^lfielleu. Its upper course is in the 
elevated valley of Hcijedalen, and is \eiy rapid. East of 
15® E. lat. it descends into the lower country, forming nu- 
merous small cataracts. In the lower country it often 
extends to tlie width of two or three miles, so as to resemble 
a lake. This river fulls into the Gulf of Bothnia south of 
the town of Soderhamii, after having run about 250 miles. 
Farther north the Gulf of Bothnia receives the Liungan 
Elf, the Indals Elf, and the Angcrmnn Elf. [Angkrman- 
LAND, vol.ii., p. 18.] The rivers of Bothnia (voI. v., p. 253) 
are the Umca Elf. the Skellcftca Elf, the Pitca Elf, the 
LuTea Elf. tho Cahx Elf, and the Tornca Elf. 

Climate, — I'ho difference in the climate of various places 
in Sweden is chietly to be attributed to the difference of lati- 
tude and elevation above the sea-level. The radst norlberii 
point of the country lies 21 degrees beyond tho polar circle: 
the most southern is situated nearly 11 degrees to the south 
of it. A small portion of tho country is so elevated that it 
is always coveicd with snow ; and large tracts along the sea- 
coast are only a few feet above the sea. The elevation at which 
perpetual snow occurs is less as we proceed farther north. 
Near GO® N. lat. it is about 5600 feet, at 61® N. lat. 5400 
feet, at 62® N. 1a(. 5100 feet, at 64®, 4650 feet, and at 71° 
N. lat. 2300 feel above the sea. The table-land of Smiilanrl 
rises fVoni 400 to 900 feet above the sea-level, and that of 
Jcnitland is about 1100 feet. The inclined plain in the 
most northern district of Sweden rises near the boundary of 
Norway to 2000 feet above tho sea. A port of Southern 
Sweden is also exposed to the inlluenco of the Atlaotio 
Ocean, which always has the effect of raising the tempera- 
ture in winter, and of moderating the heat in summer. The 
following tables give the result of meteorological observa- 
tions continued for manv years, at ten places, which are at 
considerable distances jfrom one another, and at different 
levels above the sea. 
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On (Minpnring lh« cliiniUi! of Kdinbur^jh and Luinlun with 
lluit of livo towns ill Swoden, il. appenis tliuL the nieiui toni- 
poiatuvL* of the suuuner is j^iealer in tliive of* the iSwedish 
towns than at London, and in all live i^rcatov than at Edin- 
burgh. It is nnnarkalde that the moan teiiiporature of the 
summer of Wexid exceeds that of Kdinbuigh by fiiorc than 
G decrees; thouujh Wexiil is 000 feet above the sea, and 
nearly a degree farther north than Edinburgh. This is 
probably to be nfiributod to the dryness of the air on the 
table-laiul of Stnahuid during the summer. Eut the differ' 
enee of the mean temperature of the winter is 10 degrees in 
favour of Edinburgh. Goleborg lies nearly 2 degrees nearer 
the pole than E<linburgh. but the mean annual temperature 
does not differ from that of Edinburgh much more than half a 
degree, though that of the Winter differs nearly 8 degrees. In 
tlie winter the pievaleiice of northern and north eastern winds 
makes the inhabitants of Goleborg feel iheir luoro northern 
.situation, whilst duiing the three other seasons the tempera- 
ture is raised by the piovailing soulh-wostern and western 
windi, the teraperaluie of which has been increased by 
passing over the Atlantic. It is generally observed that the 
weather is much moie inconstant and wet on the western 
.shores of Sweden, along the Skageracl; and the Caltegat, 
than on the eastern sliores along the Baltic, but not so sub- 
ject to great ehauges. A idoser inspection of the tabic 
w'ould induce us to think that the prevailing opinion of 
the climate of Southern Sweden being a very cold one is 
iiwt cijirocl. The cummoii opinion lespecting the climate 
dues not vest on continuous olisenatiun, hut on single facts; 
and Jiuch fads would ceilainl y lead us to think that the winters 
are very cold and the summers very hot in Sweden. On 
the ‘20th of January, l«l l, the iherniomeler at Stockholm 
.sunk to —20*0', whilst al London aiul Edinburgh it never 
sinks to zero. On (he 3rd of July, 18M, (he tlicnnomoter 
at Stockholm was y0'8‘", a degree of heat never experienced 
in the British Llands. But such extremes of cold and heat 
neier last more than a few days. 

IL, Containing the Mean Temperature office Places 
in Sweden, North oftiip N lat. 
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Tho difference in the mean Icmpcrutiire of the summer 
in these fi\e places lies within four degrees, though the 
most southern and the most northern are nearly eight de- 
grees of latitude distant from one another, and the most 
iiorihern is more than 1000 feet more elevated above tho 
sea-level. This fact is to be attributed to the long stay of 
the sun above the horizon in that seoBon, which, at Enont- 
ekis, lusts iiiore than three weeks. This circurostunce 
enables the inhabitants of these northern countries to cul- 
tivate a few plants which require a s.udden heat, as barley, 
which is sown and reaped within seven weeks. The winters 
however are extremely cold. Eoiswll observes that north of 
t>i^ the quicksilver frequently freezes, which indicates that 
the thermometer descends at least 40^ below zero. The heat 
increases all over Sw'eden most rapidly in the two months 
preceding the summer solstice, and we bnd that the ditference 
between the mean temperature of April and Juno in the south 
of Sweden generally uinoiiuts to twenty degrees, and in the 
northern somewhat more. In the British Islands this dif- 
I fereiice docs not amount to more than twelve degrees. On 
' this fact is founded tho observation, made by almost every 
traveller, that in Sweden there is hardly any spring; the hot 
summer almost immediately follows the cold winter. Thu 
.same observation however might abo be made respecting 
tho winter following the summer, as the temperature 
decreases nearly in tho same ratio in October and No- 
vember. 

The annual quantity of rain is not known for the northern 
provinces, nor for the districts in tho interior of tlie pen- 
insula. In the low country hordering on the Baltic it 
amounts to between 21 and 22 inches, which is a less quan- 
tity than fulls at London; but the snow is jirobably not in- 
cluded in this account. The number of rainy days in the 
year is said to be 149 m the Foulhern districts. The prevail- 
ing winds blow between south-west and north west, The 
number of days on which the wiinl blows from houlh-wost is 
77 ; on 43 it comes from tho west, and on 50 from uorlh-w est. 
From the north the wind blows 13 days; from north-east t>3 
da}8, from east 14 days, from south-east 3S, and from south 
18 days. The number of days which are quite calm is .XG 
These observations respecting the winds were made at Gbt/j- 
borg, on the west coast of Sweden. 

As to the eflcct of the climate on cultivation, it is ob* 
served that at Knoiilekis (G8'' 30' N. lat.) only barley and 
turnips succeed ; and that in thirty years only nino crops 
have paid for the labour. Rye cannot bo grown with ad- 
vantage north of 06'’ N. lat. ; and so far also the cultivation 
of licnip extends. Oats cease to lipen north of G 1®, and up 
to (his latitude wheat is cultivated in a few .spob, but in 
general it cannot be grown with advantage north of b2® N. 
lat. Flax is grown a.9 far north as G4® N. lat., but it doe* 
not ripen to seed north of 63" N. lat. Tobacco rarely suc- 
ceeds north of Gl®. Potatoes are cultivated as far as GG® N. 
lat., but cabbages only to G4® N. lal. Hops grow as far a.s 
C‘2® N. lat. Cherry- trees are met witli as far north as G3®, 
but other fruit-trees rarely beyond GO® N. lat. In the plain 
of Scania mulberry-trees, clieslnut-trees, and walnut-trees 
are planted, and the fruit ripens. 

The pine, (ir, and birch extend to the most northern parts 
of Sw'eden ; and near 68® N. lat. there are fine trees. Alders 
are found up to C3®, ash and willows to 62®, and elm and 
lime trees to 61° N. lat. The oak-tree grows wild between 
60" and 61® N. hit., but some planted trees are found farther 
north. Beech does not grow wild north of 57®, and so far it 
forro.s forests; but farther nuith only single beech-trees 
occur. 

Pinc'lrccs cease to grow at an elevation of 3000 feet below 
the snow-line ; and lakes whicli approach nearer to the snow- 
line do not contain the Salino thy mallus and the Salmo lava- 
rclus. Bears are not m'et with above 3000 feet; and ati 
that height barley ceases to ripen. The few familic.s which 
li\o nearer the snow-line live on the produce of their 
llsheries and of a few cattle. Men do not fix their per- 
manent dwelling nearer than 2500 feet to the snow-line. 
Firs are only found at 2600 feet under the snow-lino, but 
full-grown birch within 1800 feet. In the lakes which occur 
at such an elevation only the Salmo alpiuus is found. Some 
bushes and tho dwarf birch grow at 1200 feet below tho 
snow-line ; and so far the Arctic bramble (Rubus arciicus) 
is found : but above them trees and bushes cease to gi‘ow» 
and the mountains are covered with brown plants mnd 
lichens. The Laplanders advance with their reindeer ia 
summer to 750 feet below the snow-line. 
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A*inciiUurti and Produrliwis. — ^The oliinalc and soil are 
less lavoiirable lo the of jjraiii in Sweden than m 

most other parts of Europe. It is stated ll»at in seven years 
one year oceurs in which the crops t*ntirely fail; that in 
tliree the produce is indiiferent. and in three rather plen- 
tiful. Formerly Sweden did not produce so much coin as 
was required for home consumption, and considerable quan- 
tities were imported. Between 1777 and 17‘)0 the quantity 
imported amounted to nearly 400,000 quarters ; and even 
between 1810 and 1S16 to lo0,000. The great dispropor- 
tion between the produce of the crops and the conbiunplion 
induced government lo muUc every cflort to extend cul- 
tivation, which has been acccomplishcil by sellling such 
portion of the landed properly of the crown which seemed 
to lie fit for cultivation, and by inducing the agricultural in- 
habitants to build their dwellings in the centre of the 
pieces of ground which had fallen to their share in the 
new distribution of the huuls. When the ugriciilturists 
lived in villages, tlie land w'as divided among the pro- 
prietors, so that each of them possessed n long narrow 
piece of ground, tho farthest extremity of which was fre- 
quently two or three miles from the dwelling of llie farmer. 
The fields which weic at such a distance were of course 
neglected, though the soil was not inferior to that of the 
fields near his home. Govenunent induced and partly 
obliged the fanners to divide these Helds, so as lo form more 
compact e.^tutes, in the middle of which the premises of the 
fanners were erected. Tins change, more than any otlier, 
lias enabled Sweden lo produce as much corn as is required 
for its consumiition. The principal objects of cultivation 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, mixed grain, and po.*s. Accord- 
ing lo the estimates of Fovsell, whevxt yields 6A'-, rye 5j, 
hurley not quite 0, oats :jj, mixed giaiii 4, and peas 4'‘ times 
its seed. This pioducc coincides nearly with that of the 
iionhern countries of Germany and with that of Poland. 
Tliough the whole prodium between 180o and 1828 increased 
by 12 per cent., it would not even now be sufticient tor 
home consumption if the cultivation of potatoes had not 
greatly increased. In 1805 only about 200,000 quarters of 
])<)latoe3 were grown, but in 1828 the potato crop was 
nearly 1.800,000 (juarters. 

Other objects of cultivation are hemp, (lax, and tobacco; 
buckwheat and carrawny-seed are also grown ; and hops 
and madder. Nearly all the kitchen vegetables grown in 
England are cultivated in the southern provinces of Sweden, 
anil most of them with tolerable success. Cherries, apples, 
and pear-i are abundant only in the southern districts; cran- 
hcirics and otlier berries abound in the northern districts. 

Tho forests are >ory large, sonielimcs extending SO miles 
in length, with a width exceeding 25 miles, as the great j 
forest which covers the mountains belwecMi tho table-land of 
•lemtland and the valley of Heijcdalen. But a great por- ‘ 
lion of the northern provinces (north of N. lut) is deali- 
lute of trees. Neveilheless the woods cover more than 
one-fourth of tho surfice, or ‘18,500 t-quare miles ; but they 
contain a coniparalively small number of timber-trees. In 
most parts the soil does not iavour their gro wth, ami only 
small trees occur, and at the dislanco of many feet from 
each other: tho bushes and uriderw<jod in many places 
occupy the intervals, and in other places there is no under- 
wood. Accordingly the export of limber, though con- 
siderable, is nut in proportion to the immense extent of 
the woods. But these forestwS .supply firewood, of which a 
great quantity is consumed, as Sweden has no coal. Large 
quantities of charcoal are also used in the mines and in the 
manufactures, la some parts, especially towards the north, 
lar and pilch are extracted, chiefly from the roots of tdne- 
U cos, and arc minor articles of export. Several kinds of 
coniferous trees and birch cotnpos^the greater part of these 
forust.s. Oak and beech form forests of small extent, but 
only in the southern districts. Tho immenso tracts of 
country which are still uninhabitable, are generally used 
as pasture-ground, though it is of a very indifferent de- 
scription ; the domestic animals must be kept in stables 
from four to six or seven months, and llicir number is 
consequently limited by the extent of the meadows. Many 
tracts, at present used a.s meadows, could bo cultivated, 
but it is found more advantageous to use them fur 
making hay. As the pasture-grounds are in general 
very indifferent, the animals are small, especially tho 
liorses. Cattle and sheep are the most numerous, but the 
former are of small size, and tho wool of the sheep is 
coarse. Some attempts have been made in Scania to cross 


the sheep with merinos. In the nurlhcin dii,1 riels (north 
of 64'*) reindeer are kepi by tlio Laplaiidcr.s who bring them 
in summer to the most elevated parts of the Kidlcii lange, 
where they feed on the reindeer moss (Lichen IsIaiuIu'o-.), 
and in Summer they pasture them on the low Iracis mar 
tho Gulf of Bothnia. Wild animals aro very numerous, 
especially in the northern parts, but some of the larger 
size begin to be .scarce, as bears and bctivers. A few w ild 
reindeer are still found in some places. Wolves, lynxes, 
gUitton.s, foxes, baies, squirrels, marteus, and olhers arc 
common. Lemmiiigs i^omolimes come down in large num- 
bers tVom the Kililen Mountains, and lay wa^le the low' 
country. Ell; and doLM* are found in some of the large 
foicsts. The large.*it of the wild hir<l.*» are eagles, capercail- 
zies, and woodcocks. The seas of Sweden contain abund- 
ance of Ush. Formerly largo shoals of horriags came to 
theCattegat, and in the latter half of the Ia.sl coiiliiry there 
was a veiy oxlenaixe fishery on tho west coast of »S\veden, 
but It has dwindled away, as the honings no longer appeal 
on that coast. It is slated that 88 dill'ereul kinds of sail 
and frcsh-w'aler fidi are brought lo tho markets of (hlie- 
borg, among which the turbot is common. Thee are also 
oysters and lobsters. The fl.^!lery in tlio Baltic gives sub- 
sistence lo a great number of fumilu s. A smaller kind of 
borrings, called stromings, is (‘aught in the summer, along 
the whole extent of the east roast, from the Quarkan to tho 
peninsula of Scania. This fisli is v(n*y nuuieious, and is 
prepared in cliHereiit w’ays : it is rarely exported, but forms 
a large branch of internal commerce. Salmon is caught 
abundantly in almost all the rivers. Tho Salmo thymallus 
vind the Salmo lavarelus abound m the lakes. 

SwcdcMi is rich in minerals. Gold is found on the table- 
land of Snuilaml. at Adclforss, and wa.s worked to the coni- 
nicnccment of the present century, hut tlie produce wa.s so 
small, and the expenses of working the mine so great, that 
it has been abandoned. SiUer is worked at Sala, in Wes- 
teras Lin, and at some other places, and in Fulu Liiii ; but 
the produce amounts only to about 30U0 marcs annually, of 
which the mines of Sala alone yield 2500 marcs. The ex- 
penses of W’orking these mines aro so great, that, according 
to For.sell, some disposition has lately been shown to 
abandon them. Copper is more abundant. The annual 
jiroduce of the copper-mines ainouiils to nearly 1000 tons. 
The richest mines aie those at Falun, in Fain Liin, which 
annually produce 682 tons: next to them are those of Olvi- 
daberg in Linkdping Liin, with an annual produce of 176 
Ions. Other copper-inirics aro worked in Westeras, at Uid- 
darehytta, in Oresund near Mount Areskiita, and in Orebro 
near llokanbo, and at a few oilier places ; but their produce 
is small. Tho lead-mines, which arc worked in We.sleras, 
and ill Fain, produce annnully about 44 Ions. Iron-ore i.s 
found in nearly CNcry district of Sweden, and tliere is no 
part where it is not worked more or less, with the exception 
(..f the plain of Scania, where it seems that no iron-oio 
exists. Tho richest iron-mines are worked in that part of 
Sw'edeii which has heon noticed under tho name of tho 
region of the mines. But there arc other places winch 
ciiiitaiii inexhaustible layers of iron-ore, which eauiiot bo 
worked on account of t!ie access to them Icing dj/lbnilr, or 
their being situated in a country (le&titiile vT fiml. This is 
the ease with the mouiifains near CJellivare in Xhtea Liin, 
which are coriqiosed entirely of iron-ore, eontuiiiing from 
70 to 80 per cent, of rnelal, and which could furnish the 
whole woild with iron for iiiuny ceriuiries ; but they arc fur 
from the seu, in a country nearly uninhabited, and almost 
destitute of fuel. The laige mass of iron-ore in the Taberg, 
on the table-land urSmiiland, contains only 25 per cent, of 
iiietul, and it is t(3o poor to be woikcd alone, though the 
metal is of good quality. The best iron is obtained from 
tho mines of Daiuiemora in Upsula Liin, and is well adapted 
for making steel. Nearly tho whole of the produce, 
amounting annually to more than 3000 tons, goes to Eng- 
land, where it is called Oregrund iron, being shii>ped at 
the town of that name. But tho largest quaiilUics of iron 
are produced in Cailslad, Orebro, Gefic, ialu, and VVe^te- 
ras. The iron goes from Curlstad to Gbleborg, but fruni the 
other provinces le Stockholm, and from tlicse two places it 
is sent lo foreign countries. The annual produce of all the 
iron-mines of Sweden amounts to more lliaii 67,000 tons of 
bar-iion. In Orebro Liin are rich mines of cobalt, which 
yield annually inovo than 600 tons; others are found in 
Calmar and Nykbping Lun, but their produce is not groat, 
as all the cobalt-mines of tbe kingdom do not produce more 
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than 730 tons. At some places alum and vitriol arc obtained* 
hut only in small quantities. Coal of an inleriot' kind, 
called brown coal, is worked near Capo Kullcn in Scania; 
but only to a small amount, us these mines nru near the 
sea, where EnglUh coal of a superior quality may be obtained 
nearly fur the same price. Porphyry is got at Elfvedal, in 
tho upper valley of the Dalelfven, north-west of Lake 
Silijan; and marble in the Kolmordcn ridge, north of 
Noirkiining, and in a few other places. 

Inhabitants, hulk of the population arc Swedes, a 
nation of Teutonic origin, and rescinhling the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, except that they are of a somewhat more 
slender make and fairer. They aro distinguished by their 
predilection for scientific researches and a spirit of enter- 
prise and activity. Besides the Swedes, there is a small 
number of Fins and Laplanders. Tlie Fins [Fins] are nu- 
merous on tlie banks of the Tornea Elf, near the boundary 
of Russia, and excel in the rearing of cattle and the managO' 
ment of dairies. There are some families of Fins more to 
the. south, especially in the woody country near the boun- 
dary-line of Norway, south of 61“ N. lal., to which place 
tliey wore transplanted more than 200 years ago by Charles 
IX. They rnrelv intermarry with the Swedes, and they 
preserve their habits and language. 

The Laplanders were formerly in possession of all Lap- 
land [Lapland], but many Swedes and Fins have settled 
among them. They call themselves Sami, and their coun- 
try Samilanda. Though their language proves that they 
are only a branch of the Finnish nations, they are distin- 
guished from them by Iho form of their body and their mode 
of life. Their stature is short, varying in general between, 
four and five feet; which seems to be the effect of the cold, 
to which they aro exposed in winter in their miserable huts: 
for in the richer families, w'ho have more comforts and pro- 
tect themselves belter from the severity of the weather, there 
are persons who measure five feet six inches. Their com- 
plexion is a dirty yellow, which is partly to be attributod to 
the smoky huts in which they pass the winters. Their 
face is generally broad and their nose short; (ho hair ib 
vniher black; the eyes are brown, narrow, and lengthened; 
and the mouth small. They are not strong, but they arc 
very active, and of a cheerful disposition. A few families 
obtain their li\elihood by fishing in the lakes and rivers, 
but the greater number live on the produce of their herds of 
reindeer, which supply the Laplanders witli food, dress, and 
articles of o.xchange. They li\o on the milk and flesh of tho 
reindeer, convert their skins into dresses, and sell ihcir 
smoked flesh, and especially their tongues, which are con- 
sidered a great dainty. These animals arc also used in 
drawing the .sledges. The Laplanders live only in the coun- 
try north of Cd“N. lat. : in winter they come with their herds 
to the lower country near the Gulf of Bothnia, and In sum- 
mer they migrate to the Kiolen mountains. There arc a 
few families south of G4° N. hit., who live the whole year near 
tho mountains which are connected with Mount Are.skuta 
and Mount Sylfiellen, and in summer remove to the higher 
part of the range. It is stated that tho whole number of 
Laplanders in Sweden does not exceed 7000 individuals. 

Population. — ^The population of Sweden in 1839 was 
3,109,772, so that there were about 18 persons to each 
square mile. But the increase of tho population, especially 
of late years, has been so great that Sweden must be consi- 
dered as a newly settled country, when it is considered that 
the whole increase is the effect cither of the extension or the 
improvement of agriculture. The following table shows 
this increase for the last 85 years:— 


Population of Sweden from 1751 to 1839. 


Yc'ur. 

Populalioii. 

lucreaBC. 

. In what 

Annual 

1751 

1.785,727 

, , 

Period. 

Increase, 

1760 

1,893,246 

107,519 

9 

11,946 

1772 

2.012,772 

119,526 

12 

9,960 

1780 

2,118,281 

105,509 

8 

13,189 

1785 

2.142,273 

2.3,992 

5 

4,798 

1790 

2,150,493 

8,220 

5 

1,644 

1795 

2.280,441 

129,948 

5 

25,989 

1800 

2,347,303 

66,862 

5 

13,372 

1805 

2,412,975 

65.672 

5 

13,134 

1810 

2,377,851 

35,12.3 dec. 5 

7,025 dec 

1815 

2,465,066 

87,215 

5 

17,443 

1820 

2,584,690 

119,624 

5 

23,925 

1825 

2,771,252 

186,562 

5 

37<312 

1830 

2,888,082 

116,830 

5 

25,366 ' 

1839 

1,109,772 - 

821,690 

9 

24,632 


From this table it appears that in 85 years tho populiitlou 
has increased by 1,324,045 individuals, or nearly three- 
fourths of the population of 1751, though the eflect of tho 
continental system of Napoleon on the welfare of Sweden 
is perceptible in the decrease of the population between 
1805 and 1810. The great increase which is observed in 
the last twenty years is mostly to be attributed to the new 
system of farms, which lias been already noticed. Between 
1820 and 1830 the population increased 293,39^ individuals, 
or 11*3 percent. In Scotland the incrouse between 1831 
and 1841, according to the recent census, has been only 1 1*1 
per cent., though Sweden has not experienced any increase 
ill its manufactures, which has certainly been tho case in 
Scotland, as is proved by the increase of the population m 
Glasgow, Dundee, Paisley, and other manufacturing towns. 

The population is very unequally distributed. Tho most 
northern district, the Liin Pilea, contains only 1 J individuals 
to a square mile ; the most southeni, the Lan Malmti, has 
more than 122 on the same extent of country. The fol- 
lowing tabic shows the differences m the area and population 
of the different liins : — 


Population of the di{ferent Districts of Sweden in 1839. 


Names o ( the Districts. 

iu 

sqiiaiu 

miles. 

Poiiu1.ili(in In 

Niimbi*!' of 
persons oir 
cacli ‘•qiiure 
nnlo. 

City of Stockholm 

• • 

83,885 


Stockholm Liin . 

2,913 

II I, .342 

38*3 

Upsala 

2.095 

86,393 

40-S 

Westeras . 

2.667 

92,411 

38 '4 

Nykuping , 

2,512 

113,752 

45-3 

Linkuping . . 

4,263 

200,588 

44-4 

Jon hoping • 

4,302 

148. 595 

3r5 

Wexii) , 

3,795 

1)8.309 

31*1 

Cairnur , 

4,267 

179,300 

42*0 

Wii»hy 

1,230 

42,580 

3i'C 

Cailscrona . 

1,170 

93,849 

80-2 

Christ ianstad , 

2,438 

162,809 

66 ‘5 

Mahnii 

1,785 

218,074 

122*2 

llulmstads . 

1,90 4 

94,832 

49*8 

Goieborg • , 

1,909 

16-1,598 

81*4 

VVcner,sboig 

5,017 

218,698 

43 ,3 

Marieslad , , 

3,321 

179,449 

53*9 

Urebro 

3.26 1 

125,393 

.38:4 

Cailhlad 

6,960 

192,879 

277 

Falu . , 

12.280 

141,208 

ii-:i 

Gefle , 

7,577 

109,382 

14*4 

llernl)i9and 

9.521 

85,242 

89-0 

Osterisund , 

19,17.> 

45,517 

1 2*4 

Utnea 

29,445 

56,256 

]'9 

Pitua 

33,104 

46,422 

1-4 


166,045 

3,109,772 

18*7 

Add the surface of 




tho four great 




lakes of South- 




ern Sweden , 

3,590 



Total 

169,635 




Historical and Political Divisioiis and Sweden 

is divided into three g^at sections, of which the roost 
southern is called Gbtaland^or Gola Hike, the central sec- 
tion more properly Sweden or SwcaKikc, and the northern 
Norrland. Each of these great sections was in course of 
time subdivided into several provinces, according as it ap- 
peared requisite for the purposes of administration. But 
this division into provinceji. being found inconvenient, an- 
other was adopted, by which some of the provinces were 
divided into two or three districts ; whilst, on tho other bond, 
in a few cases two provinces of the older division woi-e 
united into one administrative district: these new districts 
are called Ians. We shall give both the older and the more 
modern divisions. 

The towns of Sweden are very small; many of them In 
England w?uld hardly bo called villages. They amount to 
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88, but more than 30 of them have not 1000 inhabitants, 
and a few have only from 200 to 300. There arc only four 
towns whose population in 1830 exceeded 10,000. and only 
thirteen which were inhabited by more than 4000. Most of 
the smaller towns are inhabited by fanners, who have their 
small estates contiguous to the town, and a few tradesmen 
and mechanics. 

I. Ghitaland, or GotaRike. comprehomls nearly the whole 
country south of SO** N. lat., and also that portion of the 
region of the mines whoso drainage runs southward info 
J^ke Wenern. It was formerly divided into ten provinces, 
and now contains 13 Ians. Tho island of Gothland consti- 
t.iles part of it. 

1. Skane. generally called in England Scania or Schonen. 
extends over the Plain of Scania, and the high ground 
which lies north of if, comprehending also a siiiall portion 
of the table'laiid of Smalaiul. It is tho most fertile and 
most populous part of Sweden, rich in agricultural produce 
and all kinds of domestic animals. It is divided into two 
liins. Mahno LUn and Christianstads Lfin. 

tf. Malind Liin extends over the south-W'estern and best 
cultivated portion: it contains three towns with more than 
4000 inhabitants, Malmq with 9720, Lund with 4970, and 
Ystad with 4325 inhabitants. Ystad, which is on the 
south coast, has an iiidifTcrent harbour, and is the place 
from which a regular communication is maintained with 
Germany, especially Slralsund in Pomerania. Sieam boats 
arc now used. It c-ontains some dye houses and tannciies, 
Landscrona. built on the shores of tho Orcsimd, is a fortress, 
and has n good harbour. It has a population of 3975 inha- 
bitants, and a few tanneries, and soap and sugar houses. 
Ilelsmgborg is situated at the narrowest part of theOresund, 
opposite Hclsingur in Denmark, and has a harbour, 2854 
inhabitants, and some manufactures, on a small scale, of 
hilts, ribands, and cast-iron pots. To the nortli of this 
place, at Hoganas, about five miles from Cape Kullen, is the 
only coal'Uiino in Sweden. The small island of llwcon, in 
I lie Oresund, on which arc still some ruins of the observa- 
tory of T)cho do Kralic, belonj^s to this liin, 

b. Christianstads Liin contains tlie ea<>tern and northern 
and less fertile port of the plain of Scania, and a small por- 
tion of the fablc-lnnd of Smiiland. The capital is Cnuis- 
TiANSTAi), with 4710 inhabitants. Towards its southern 
extremity, near tho boundary of Malniu liin, is a consider- 
able ahim-woik, at Andrarum. 

2. Blekingc contains the whole maritime region of Ble- 
kingc, with a narrow stiip of the table land of Sinitland: it 
is generally fertile, and has good fisheries along the coast 
and in the rivers. It forms only one Kin. 

c. Carlscrona Liin has for its capital Carlscuona, with 
1 2,850 inhabitants. The most commercial town is Carls- 
Itamn.wilh 4196 inhabitants, and a small but good harbour. 
Sail-cloth, starch, and tobacco arc made for the consumption 
of other places. Vessels are built here. 

3. Smiiland comprehends nearly the whole of the table- 
land which hears its name, and the maritime region of 
Smalnnd. It is divided into three bins, Cal mar, Wcxib, and 
Jbiikbping. 

d. Calinar Liin comprehends all the maritime ri^ion and 
a small portion of tho tublc-laiul. It is rather fertile in 
agricultural productions, and has good forests of tiinbcr- 
tiees. There are mines of iron, wliich yield a considerable 
produce; cobalt and alum are also got. It exports timber 
and tho produce of tho mines. Calmar, the capital, has 
5920 inhabitants. Westervik, farther north, has a good 
harbour, and above 3000 inhabitants : it ex])orts timber and 
tho produce of tho cobalt-work in its vicinity. Vessels also 
are built. The island of Oland, which is included in this 
Ian, is fertile, but it contains no town. Tho population is 
about 35,000 individuals. 

c. Wexii) Liiu extends over the southern and lower por- 
tion of tho table-land of Smiiland. It is a wor country, and 
leas populous than any other portion of Grdtaland. 'There 
are some mines oi iron, but tbjs produce is small. Tho 
capital, Woxib, baa 1844 inhabidnits* Paper and bats are 
made. 

/. Jdnkoping Lan extends over the northern and more 
elevated portion of the tablu-laud: the sod is not much 
hotter than that of WexioLiiti, but the iron-mines are more 
considerable, especially those at the Taberg. The capital, 
Jotikbping, is built at the southein.oxtremity of Lake 
Weitern, and in modern times an artificial harbour has 
been made to protect the vessels which navigate the lake 


against the galea and swell. It has 4*215 inhabitants, and a 
considerable commevee with the countries that surround 
the lake. There are an ar&cnal and a manufacture of arms. 
The gold-mine of Adolforss is within this liin, 

4. Hallaiid comprehends tho maritime region of that 
name, and the western declivity of the table-land of Sniil- 
land. It forms one liin. 

g, llalmstads Liin has good forests and fisheries, espe- 
cially in the livers; tho salmon is considered the best in 
Sweden, and foims a considerable article of export to other 
provinces. The capital, Halinstad, has 1853 inhabitants, 
and exports timber, pilch, tar, and the produce of tlie mines 
of Jimkoping Liin. Woollen stufiTs are manufactured. 

5. Western Golaland comprehends the nortli-westoni 
portion of the table-land of Smiiland, and its declivity in 
that direction to tho banks of tho Giita Elf, and also the 
pLaiii south of Lake Wenern. Tho whole of Maiieatad 
L^n, the largest part of Wenersborg Liin, and a smail part 
of Gtilehorg Liin are in this province. 

A Mariestad Liin comprehends the greater part of the 
plain south of Lake Wenern, and is fertile, well ( ullivated, 
and populous. It has some iron-mines and alum-uorks at 
Mount Kinnc Kulle. There are also some corisukTuble 
glass-houses. Tho capital, Mavic'ilad, is on the shores of 
JLako Wenern, and ]||s 1573 inhabitants. SUara, in a very 
fertile district, has 1497 inhabitants. 

i. Wenersborg Liin (3\teiids over the western and snialler 
part of the plain south of Lake Wenern, the north-western 
part of the table-land of Smiiland, and tho eastern part I'f 
the valley of tho Gola Elf. It contains the province of 
Dalslaiid. A part of it is fertile, but the remainder has an 
indifferent soil. It has some iron-mines, hut iho produce 
is not groat. The capital, Wenertborg, is built near llie 
cillux of tlie Cola Elf from Lake AVonerii, and carries on a 
considerable commerce in iron. The population is 2500. 

6. Bohuslaiid extends over the western and more sleiilo 
portion of the rocky region. The inhabitants of tlie coast 
obtain their livelihood by fishing and galhoring lichens, 
which are used as a dye-stuff. In the cu'-tern parts aio 
fertile spots and good pasture-grounds. It forms the greiiK'st 
part of Goteborgs IJin. 

k. Goteborgs Lan romprebends Bohnsland ancl a small 
portion of Western Gotaland, which suriouiuh the cupilal. 
The last-mentioned district is rather fertile. The capiiDl is 
Gotkborg, with 19,800 inhabitants. Marstrand is built on 
a rocky island, about four miles from the contineni : n has 
a good harbour, and is inhabited by lUlicrmen. The po|'u- 
lation is 1 11.3. Udcvnlln, built at the innurmoAt recess of a 
deep inlet, has a good haibour, and exports timber. It has 
a mauufoclui'c of cables and a sugar-house. The population 
is 39 1 7. Stromstad, near the boundary-line of Novw ay, has a 
harbour, and 1500 inhabitants, who are mostly occupied in 
fishing lobsters and oysters, which abound along this coast. 

7. Dalsland is tho smallest province of Sweden, and 
forms the northern part of Wenersborg Liin. It compre- 
hends the eastern and more fertile districts of the rocky 
region. The low tract along Lake Wenern is one of the 
most fertile districts in Sweden. In this province is tho 
binall-towm of Ainal, with 1457 inhabitants. 

8. Vcrmland comprehends that part of the region of 
mines whose drainage runs into Lake Wenern, and extends 
northward to 61'^ N. lat. There are fertile tracts along the 
banks of the lake: the interior has an inferior soil, but is 
richer in iron-mines than any other province of Sw'edeii. 
Their annual produce amounts to 12,500 tons, or nearly 
oue-fiflh of the produce of tho kingdom. The iron i.s col- 
lected at Carlslad and Christ ineharon, and hence sent to 
Gdteborg by way of Wenersborg. From Guloborg this iron 
is exported to all parts of the world. Vermeiands forms 
Carlstad Liins. 

L Cnrlstads Liin has for its capital a town of the same 
name, built on the small island of Tingvalla, near the intliix 
of tho Klar Elf into Lake Wenern : it is the centre of a con- 
siderable commerce with all the mining districts of Verrn- 
iand: tho population is 3034. Cliristineharon is situated at 
the most norlh-onstcrn angle of Ijike Wenern, an<l exports 
iron and timber to Wenersborg and Goleborg: the popula- 
tion is 1 75^ 

9. Eastern Gotaland lies between lake Wellern on tho 
west and fhe Bailie on the east, and contains the whole 
of the plain of Linkoping, together with the higher grounds 
south and north of it. The plain is rich in agricultural pro- 
duce; the higher grounds have considerable iron- 
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produce annually 1300 tons of bar- iron: there arc copper- 
mines at Otviflabcr^. Tlio eastern part of the Gota canal 
traverses Goialand from west to east. It forma one liin. 

m. LinUbpings Liin : the capital of this Kin is sifnalcd in 
the centre of the province, about two miles south of Lake 
Hoxc ‘11 and the Gota canal: it is a pretty, well-built place, 
with a fine cathedral and a good grammar-school. Tt lias 
somtj nianufacturcB of wool, stockings end tobacco: the po- 
pulation is 3710. Sbderkuping is situated on the Gota 
eamil, about two miles from the place where it joins the 
Sliite-baken, an inlet of the Baltic : it is a small place, with 
about 1000 inhabitants. The largest place is NoRkiibpmo, 
with I2,8ri0 inhabitants. VVadsteiia is built on the banks 
of Lake Welter n. and contains 2188 inhabitants: much 
lace is made here, and some carpels and woollen clotli. 

10. The island Gothland [Gotiil.\nd] forms 

n. Wisby Liin. 

11. Sweden, ])ropcrly so called, or Swea Rike, compre- 
beiids the j-entral provinces of the kingdom, wliicli lie chiefly 
between 50® and Gl® N. lat. It extends over tlie country 
surrounding the lakes Miilaren and Hielmarii and over the 
basin of the Dalolf. It was formerly divided into five pro- 
vinces, and contains six Ians. 

11. Nenkc, the most south-western part of Swea Rike, 
is composed of a portion of the region of mines, and of an- 
other belonging to the central agri^lltural region. The 
mines occupy the northern, and the agricultural district 
the soulhern part of the province. Besides very extensive 
and numerous iron-mines, which yield an annual produce of 
nearly 9000 tons of bar-iron, it has mines of copper, cobalt, 
alum, brimstone, and vitriol. It forms one Uin. ' 

0 . Oiebro Liin : the capital, also called Orebro, inbuilt 
near iho western extremity of Lake ITiclinarn, and is one of 
liiH most commercial idaces in the interior of Sweden : the 
mining districts north of the town bring their produce to 
this town, and lake in return corn, and manufactured ar- 
icles and foreign goods, which are brought to Orebro by 
Lake Mitlai'cn and the Arboga canal. The population is 
^1198. Woollen htnffs, wax-clolli, and arms are inaiiufac- 
luieil at Oicbro. Askersund, a small town at the northern 
extremity of Lake Wet tern, has 871 inhabitants, and a 
luirhour, the only natural one on the banks of this lake, 

12. Sodermnnland, or Sndermania, comprehends the 
country between the Kolmoreii ridge on the south, and the 
lakes Hielmarn and Miilaren on the north; and contains 
the best ])art of the central agricultural region; much 
wheal IS grown. It has .some mines of iron, and marble of 
good (juality w worked in the Kolmoren range. The western 
part of this province forms Nykdpings Liin, and the eastern, 
winch is much smaller, constitutes a part of Stockholms Liin. 

p. Nykrinings Liin has a capital of the same name, which 
is built at the innermost recess of a .short inlet of the Baltic ; 
forming a harbour, which is choaked up with sand, and only 
admits small vessels. It 1ms some manufactures of wool, 
linen, silk, tobacco, stockings, pins, paper, and brass. Cannons 
arc also ca'^t. It exports iron, timber, and brass ; the popu- 
lation is 3000. Kskilstuna, which is situated between the 
eastern extremity of Lake Hielmarn and ].Ake' Malaren, is 
thomost important manufacturing place in Sweden for iron. 
Anns and cutlery are made to some extent. There also 
a oopper-work. It is a thriving place, and contains above 
2GOO inhabitants. 

13. Upland extends from the northern banks of I.Ake 
Miilaren to the banks of tlio Dalelf along the Baltic, and 
about 60 miles inland. It coroprehcnd.s the largest portion 
of the central agricultural region, and produces much 
rye and barley. It has also considerable iron-mines, the 
niinnal produce of wliich amounts to 4700 tons : the mines 
of paneinora yield iron of the finest quality. Upland is 
divided into two nearly equal parts, of which the western 
forms UpsaUi Liin, and the eastern belongs to Stockholms 
Liin. 

q, Stockholms Liin comprehends the eastern half of 
Upland, and also the eastern districts of Sodermaiiland. 
The capital is Stockholm, the capital of the kingdom, with 
83,885 inhabitants. Sdderlelge, a small town with 1065 
inhabitants, lies west-souih-west of Stockholm, on the Sb- 
dertclge canal ; it has some ccmimercc in provisions. Norr- 
teijo, at the innermost corner of an inlet of tho'Baltic, has 
103G inhabitants, some commerce in grain, and some cloth 
manufactures. Oregrund, near the northern eittremity of 
the Lan, has a good harbour, in which the produce of the 
iron-mines of Dauemora is shipped to Knglund; the popu- 


lation is 671. Sigtuna, a small ploce with 588 inhabitants, 
on an arm of Lake Malaren, is remarkable for the antiqui- 
ties in its vicinity. 

r. Upsala Liin has for its capital the town Upsala 
[Upsala], with 4897 inhabitnnls. Near Lbfsta, towaids 
the northern part of the Liin, there are extensive iron- 
works. 

14. Vcslnmnland, west of Upland and east of Nrrikc, 
contains a small part of the central agricultural region, 
and a larger part of the region of minc.s. The iron-mines 
yield an animal produce of more than 7000 Ions. At Sula 
there are the richest silver-mines in Sweden. There are 
also coppiM* and lead mines, but their produce is not great. 
This province forms Westerns Uin. 

s. Westerns liin has obtained that name from its capita], 
Westeras, which is built on an arm of Lake Malaren, and 
carries on a considerable commerce in iron. It has .3344 
inhabitants, and manufactories oY tobacco and some dye- 
houses. Sala, north of Westeras, has 2916 inhabitants: in 
its vicinity are the silver-mines. Arboga, on the river Ar- 
boga, which begins to be navigable for river boats at that 
place, has some commerce in iron and grain, and 1717 in- 
habitants. Stibmsholm, a royal palace, is built on the 
banks of Lake Miilaren, south-west of Westeras, where the 
Struinsholms Canal joins the lake. 

15. Dalarne, or Dalecarnia, lies entirely within the region 
of the mines, with the exception of the northern part, which 
belongs to the southern mountnin region. [Ualkcjaulia, 
vol. viii., p. 289.] It constitutes Falu Liin. 

t. Falu Liin contains Falun [Falun], with 4050 inhabit- 
ants; and Hedemorn, a small town situated in a Icriilo 
district, with 1033 inhabitants. 

111. Norrland extends over the three mountain-n'gions. 
with I be exccptiuii of a part of the sontheni, which is in- 
cluded in Jlaleciirlia, and Ibrtus inirt of Swea Rike. It is 
composed of eight provinces, which form live Liiiis. 

IG. Gcstriklund is situated within the region of tlio 
mines, of \vliii*h ii constitutes the most north -cast cm poi- 
tiori. This i.s the most northern part of Sweden in winch 
wheat IS grown to any extent. It has good forc.si.s and 
miiic.s, and furms the southern paitof Gc/le Liin. 

1 7. Ilclsinghind, north ofGcslrikUind, within the southern 
mountain-region, produces rye and barley, and luis good 
forests and inine.s. It forms the nortlit»rn part of Gelle Liin. 

n. Gello Liin is composed of Gestnkland and Ilelsmg- 
laiid, and has rich iron-mines which yield an annual pro- 
duce of more than 9000 tons. Flax is cultivated on a large 
scale, and exported to a considerable amount, thougli more 
linen is manufactured here than in any other part of 
Sweden. The forests supply other arlieles of export. Gctle, 
the capital, is built on the banks of a small inlet of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, which forms a good harbour. It is one of 
the best-built towns of Sweden, has 8200 inhabitants, and 
.several good institutions for inslructiuii, among which is a 
school for navigation. The commeree is considerable, and 
7C vessels, with an aggregate of 15,000 tonnage, belong to 
the tow'ii. The exports consist of iron, limber, tar, flax, 
and linens; and the imports principally of corn and salt. It 
has some sugar-liouses, and nianufactuies of sail-cloth, 
linens, and tobacco. Many vessels are built ; and some 
families obtain their living by fishing. Sbderhamn. at the 
extremity of a narrow inlet of the Gulf of Bothnia, 1ms 
1629 inhabitants, and exports butter, flax, and linens. Sail- 
cloth and linens are manufactured. Hudvicksvall, on a 
tolerably wide inlet of the Gulf of Bothnia, has 1877 in- 
habitants, ami exports timber, flax, linens, and butter. 

18. Modelpad, and 

19. Angermaiiland, form 

V, Hernusund Liin, of which a descilption is given under 
Angermanlano (vol. ii., p, 18). 

20. ilerjedlllen consists only of the elevated and narrow 
valley of the upper course of the Ljusuan Elf, and extends 
to the declivity of Mount SylfielleLi. It lia.s some iron* 
mines, and forms part of Oresunds Liin. 

21. JeiDtland contains fjj^e table land which derives its 
name from it, the upper valley of the Ljungan Elf, which 
lies south of it, and a largo moiinlain-tract which lies north 
of tho table-land, and contains the upper valleys of the 
rivers Indals and Angerman. No iron-mines nro worked, 
but there is a copper-mine at the base of Areskuta. Agri- 
culture is followed only on the lower part of the lableJand, 
near the.large lake called Storsiun. It is a part of Oresunds 
Liin. 
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w. OiTKUiuls Lfili, consislinnj of llio provinces of lleijc- 
J.ilen and JomUand, has for its oapilal the town of Osior- 
sund. ii small place wil.h 418 mhabilunls, and sitauted on 
the eastoru banks of Lake Sidrsion. 

22. Weslerbolten, and 

23. The Lapmai’ks, viz. Asele, Umea, Pitea, Lulea, and 
Tornea Lapmark, constitute the two liins of 

X, Umeaand 

y. Pilea, of both of which a full account is iound under the 
heads of Botiinia (vol. v., 255) and Lapland (vol. xiii., 329). 

Manufactures. — Manufacturing indusiry has made no 
great progress in Sweden. Tho annual produce of the 
manufactures of tho kingdom, in 1831, amounted only to 
9.699, '15(> Swedish dollars, or 751,896/. The mo.^t iinport- 
unl were those of woollen cloth and oilier btutfs, which 
amounlod to 2,821,284 dollars, or 218,701/. The largest 
cloth manufactures are in Norrkoping and Stockholm. A i 
part of the material, to the value of 259,418 dollars, or 
20,100/., was imported from foicign counlrie.s. Next to ! 
the Woollen man n fact u res, if the \alue of the produce alone j 
is considered, were the sugar-houses, the produce of which I 
amounted to 1,8 1 3, 069 dollars, or 140,548/. The largest! 
manufactures of this description are at Gdmborg. Tobacco 
is manufactured in many places, and at Norrkiiping on a 
large scale: the whole produce amounted, in 1831, to i 
817,225 dollars, or 63,351/.: a considerable portion of the 
material is imported. Next in importance are tho paper 
ni.uiufacluros whicli, in 1831, produced 51 7,215 dollars, or 
10,094/. The largest establishments of tins kind aro in 
Ciiristiunsiad Lin and m Falu Liin. Tanning is perhaps 
tin? most important branch of manufacturing industry. 
Tliougli the produce of the laniicries, aocoriling to the pub- 
li^'lied accounts in 1831, amounlod only to 502,093 dollars, 
or 3vS,99'i/., it must ho rcmeinboroil that this (luantity was 
only made in largo ostablishmeiils, whore Ihe leather is pre- 
p.uoil ill the Fnglish way; but there are tanneries in most 
of Ui<; towns, the produce of which is not included lu the 
account. The largest maiiiifac lures of this description are 
at Stockholm. A small portion of the material was im- 
porlcd. The produce of the glass-houses amounted, in 1831, 
lo 298,268 dollars, or 22,424/. Tlie largest glass-houses are 
111 Mtiriostad Liin. The cotton manufactures have de- 
creased, partly on account of the larger importation or Eng- 
lish cotton goods, itnd partly because tho inhabitants buy 
cotton-twist, and mannfaclure cotton-cloth in their houses. ! 
In 1831 ihc produce of the manufactures both of cotton- 
cloth and calicoes amounted to 330.643 dollars, or 25,624/. 
But tlio produco of the cotton-spinning establishments is 
considerable, and 1ms been much increased by the erection 
of two or throe manufactories within tho last ten years. Tho ! 
produce of the silk manufactures, in 1831, amounted to 
509,589 dollars, or 39,503/. All manufactures of this de- 
scription are at Stockholm or in the neighbourhood. There 
aro two manufactures of chinawarc, the produce of which, in 
1831, amounted to 161,243 dollars, or 12,500/. Tho manu- 
factures of cast-iron yielded a produce of 155,512 dollars, or 
1 2,055/.; hut it was observed that a considerable number of 
small establishments, in which iron was cast, existed all 
over the mining districts, the produce of which was not 
known. Sailcloth was mado, especially in Gbteborg and its 
vicini(y, to the amount of 1 11,555 dollars, or 8,647/. Tho 
soap-houses produced, in 1831, to the value of 104,800 dol- 
lars, or 8,124/.; and the oil-mills to tho amount of 103,788 
dollars, or 8,046/. The manufactures of watches, ribands, 
wax candles, and vinegar were inconsiderable. Tho 
most considerable branch of manufacturing industry, that 
of linens, is not included in this account. Linens arc e.\- 
teusivoly manufactured in several parts of tho kingdom, 
especially in the hilly portion of Wenorsborg Liin, where 
the produce was estimated, in 1831, to amount to 2,250,000 
ells, or more than 2,000,000 of yards. Great quantities of 
linen aro also made in Hernosand, Gello Liin, Colmar, and 
Halmstad Din. The whole produce of this branch of in- 
dustry, which is carried on in tho houses, is stated to 
amount to between four and four and a half millions of 
yards. Another important branch of industry, not included 
in the account, is the building of vessels, which is carried on 
to some extent in most of the harbours of the Baltic. No 
account is also taken of tho produce of the numerous dis- 
tilleries and breweries. When all these branches are 
added, it may be conjectured that the total annual produce 
of the manufacturing industry of Sweden does not fall 
much short of 16 millions of dollars, or 1,169,000/. 

P, a. No. 1472« 


Intornat Cow/iii'’r(V.— The inli’inal commcvci' must ho 
considerable in a country a great pait of winch, such as Ihe 
mming districts, docs not produco suHicicnt corn for the 
consumption, and must he .supplied with bread from other 
parts of the country. Several other articles, as sa-U, must 
also be brought from remote places to the inland provinces. 
The manufactured goods, c>p(*cially the linens of AVeners- 
borg Liin, which are earned to tlic most remote parts of 
the country, add also greatly lo tho internal commerce. 
This commerce is facilitated by the excellent roads, and in 
winter by the whole country being covered with snow for 
four or five months, which renders the conveyance of goods 
in sledges ca.sy and expeditious. In summer, a like uilvan 
tage is derived from the navmation of the sea, which washes 
most of Ihe provinces. In the provinces which lie farther 
inland, there aro large lakes and extensive canals, which 
render the transport of goods easier and less expensive. It 
i.s said that the number of vessels employed in the coasting 
trade to carry the goods from one port to another amounted, 
in 1831, to 1209, and that the aggregate burden was about 
67,000 Ions. Tho number of large river barges Tiiid boats 
whicli are used on the canals is much greater. The state- 
ments respecting the navigation of the canals give us some 
idea of the iiitei nal commerce of the country. In 1831 the 
Trolhiittaii Canal was navigated by 1604 barges of 40 tons 
burden and upwards,, and by 363 barges of less than 40 tons 
bnidmi, besides 377 large boats and 32 rafts. They brought 
to Gdteborg large quantities of iron and bled, and timber 
in planks and hoards; and they carried into the interior 
corn, whiskey, salt, herrings sugar, butter, fish, wine, and 
sohie other articles. The navigation begun ou the 21st of 
April and closed on the :)lst of December. Through the 
Arhoga Canal there passed, in the same year, 129 barges of 
12 tons burden and upwanls, and 30 Larges of loss than 12 
Ions. Tlicy brought lo Stockliolui har-iroii, uliitn, atid corn, 
and took to the interior salt, hcniiigs and btioinings, 
whiskey, and some other articles. The ii ivigalion began oti 
the 4tli of May and closed on tho 15lh of Nu\einhei. The 
Slromsholrn Canal is navigated by haiges var>ing hetweeu 
12 and 30 tons burden, of which 62 1 passed tinough the 
canal. They carried to Stockholm largo quaiitilios of bar- 
iron, and took lo the mining districts coni, salt, and salt- 
fish, with some minor articles. The navigation began in 
May and closed in November. Tho S^Mlorlclge Canal was 
navigated by 1102 barges of more than 1*2 ton< burden, 
and 491 barges of smaller size and boats. Tho total tonnage 
of these barges was 12,000. Tho navigation bogan on the 1st 
of May and closed on tho 27th of November. The Gdla 
Canal was navigated by 434 barges of more than 12 tons 
burden, and by 70 smaller ve!5.sels. Tho goods which they 
curried >vere of very dilTeieiit descriptions: tho most import- 
ant were iron, corn, herrings, salt, bricks and tiles, and 
whiskey. The navigation began on Iho first of May and 
closed on Iho 27lh of December. 

Naviffution. — The Swedes aro mucli given lo a aoa- 
faring life. Their vessels visit most of the countries 
contiguous to tho Atlantic, and they are also employed 
in the carrying trade between other countries, c.^pocially 
in the Mediterranean, and on tho coast.s of South America. 
Tho number of sea-going vessels amounted in 1832 to 
1081, with a tonnage of 136,268. Of (hrs number 406 
smaller vessels, with a (onnuge of 20,875, wore employed 
in the coasting trade, in the navigation on the lakes 
of Wenern and Wet tern, and in the fisheries. The remain- 
[ dcr, 675 vessels, with a tonnage of 1 19,393, carried on the 
commerce and navigation with other countric.s. The largest 
amount of shipping is owned by the following twelve towns: 
Stockholm has 146 vessels, with 30,500 tons burden; Gefle, 
76 vessels, with 17,712 tons burden; Goleboig, 72 vessels, 
with 16,960 tons burden; Wisby, 77 vessels, with 8495 tons 
burden; Calmar, 87 vessels, with 6912 tons burden; Wes- 
tervick, 35 vcsbols, with 4142 tons burden; Carlshamii, 35 
vessels, with 4135 tons burden; Sundsvall, 21 vessels, with 
3910 tons burden; Carlscrona, 48 vessels, with 3442 tons 
burden ; Mahno, 42 vessels, with 3325 tons burden ; Hcr- 
nfisand, 25 vessels, with 2090 tons burden ; and Udevalla, 
1 2 ves<>els, with 2627 tons burden. 

Foreign Commerce , — ^The commerce of Sweden may be 
called large when it is considered that a bcanty population 
is dispersetl over an immense tract of country. The value 
of the exports varies between ten and fiiurtecn millions of 
dollars, or between 772,798/. and 1,081,965/.; and that of 
tho imports between ten and fifteen millions of dollars, or 
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between 77.i,7S9/. and Tho imports sometimes 

considerably exceed the exports iu value, but this is only 
the cuso when the cro[]S hiive tailed, and considtrahle qiuin* 
titiea of com arc imported, whidi was tho case in 1S-2G and 
1827. 

The most aclivo commerce subsists betMocMi Sweden and 
the countries siirroundins the Bui tic, the Netherlands 
Great Britain, France, and Portugal. Tiie cominerce with 
Spain and tho slates of Italy is less important. The com’ 
iiicrce with Brazil is very coiiMderablo. Tho statements 
respecting the commercial iiilercouise of Sweden in 1831 
are contained in llio following tables : — 

Table /., exhibiting the Value o/ the Hoods imported into 
i:ytreden. 


N.init's of (:oitiitri«‘!i Oiim 

Ill SwtMisli 

111 f.iro'igii 

Total. 

whicti fX]ioiti**l. 

Vt*»SI>l4. 

IrC'Slflh. 


Norway . . . . 

£30,880 

£68,515 

£l l'J,395 

Russia . . • . 

80,171 

82.053 

169.824 

Prussia , . . . 

German States, ox-| 

5.39C 

C,782 

12,378 

elusive of IInni-> 
burg and Liibcckj 

8,oir 

493 

8,512 

Denmark 

70,834 

1 9,4 ,it> 

80,289 

llainburg and Lii-i 
beck • . , .j 

ISS.OOO 

500 

166,450 

Netherlands . . • 

14,417 

1,233 

15.G50 

Great Britain . 

44,581 

90,282 

13 1.863 

France . . . . 

25.595 

4,318 


Spain 

1 1,943 


1 1.943 

Portugal , . . 

23,148 

75 

‘23,223 

Naples and Sicily . 

2,409 

, , 

2,1G9 

United Slates of N. 1 
America , , . ' 

12,401 

67,677 

09,981 

Brazil , . • . 

104,283 

3,539 

107,812 


0 16,288 

334,441 

950,732 

Table IL, exhibiting the Value (f Goods ex: 

orfedfrom 


Sweden. 


• 

Nunu’s *>r CuiiiiUies lo 

In 

In 

Tutnl. 





Norway . . . . 

£12,908 

£27.610 

£40 526 

Russia • . . , 

10,882 

59,797 

G9,g;9 

Prussia . . . . 

German States, ex-] 

34,390 

8,817 

43,213 

elusive of lIam-> 
burg and Liibcck ) 

28,811 

6,183 

33,994 

Denmark 

110,001 

10,309 

120,310 

llambuig and Lii i 
beck . . . .1 

67,257 

381 

67,641 

Nelhcrlariils. 

17,095 

8,233 

20,228 

Great Britain 

113,880 

143,979 

257,859 

France . . . . 

4S,910 

5,055 

5 4,5G6 

Spain. • 

.3,095 

91 

3,18(7 

Portugal . . . . 

44.047 

12 

44,059 

Gibraltar. 

1,081 

• f 

1,081 

Sardinian States 

4,203 

t • 

4,263 

Tuscany . . . . 

10,319 

• • 

10,349 

Naples and Sicily . 

522 

« • 

522 

Austria . . . . 

1,445 

€ m 

1,445 

Algiers , . • . 

402 

9 • 

402 

. 

3,197 

• • 

3,197 

United States of N.i 
America , . , J 

52,164 

247,237 

299,401 

Brazil • . . . 

26,255 

• • 

26,255 


691,860 

517,313 

1,169,173 


The ^ncipal articles of export fi-cm Sweden are iron and 
timber.' Great Britain, France, and Portugal take large 
quantities of both articles ; the United States of America 
and Prussia take only iron; the countries of Italy, timber; 
Norway takes a considerable quantity of iron, and sends 
fish iu return. The intercourse between Sweden and 
Russia is of a peculiar nature. Tho two countries have 
nearly tho same productions, and there would of course be 
very littlo commercial intercourse between them if Stock- 


holm did not receive from Finnlund three- foui tbs of the 
firewood which it consumes. Some years ago the Swcdi.sh 
legislature gave a considcrahlc premium for lirewocwl bioughi, 
to Stockholm from tho iiurihein provinces, but it was found 
that the expense of conveying it to the capital was loo great, 
and that the firewood thus imported could not enter into 
cuinpetilion with that from Finnland. Finnland also ex- 
ports a considevablo part of its produce to Stockholm, as 
meal, butler, cheese, bacon, Hour, hides, pitch, and tar. 
The intercourse with the other provinces of Russia is in- 
considerable. 

The other articles of export, besides iron and timber, con- 
sist of copper, cobalt, and alum, of tar, pilch, hemp, oil, 
paper, tree-bark, tobacco and snuff, bricks, furs, some linens, 
vessels, and some minor articles. The chief articles of im- 
port are sugar, coffee, salti fish, hides, cotton-twist, cotton 
in wool, woollen stuffs, linens, cottons, wiiio and brandy, 
wool, dye-stuffs, raisins, almonds, pepper, cinnamon, arrack 
and ruui, butter, bacon, tobacco, soap, train-oil, oil, ginger, 
lacquered ware, tea, tallow, potashes, and oil. 


Table III., exhibiting the amount of Shipping employed 
in the conimt^cial intercourse of Sweden with different 
Counirtes in 



. Toiin.i/;i‘ of vpsscla bound 

Toiiiiai'ti orvPKsuls bound 

ofiho 

Cuuiiuiea. 


iinuiril. 



outward. 









Swflllsll 

YOhSlds. 

Koiri^'ri 
vessel x. 

Tojat. 

Siu'ili-.li' Forci;(n 1 t ^ 

Noiu.iy . 

ii.caa 

.sr.lKKi^ 


25. TOO 

iS,7SJ 

41.5 19 


I4.41S 

5i,yj7 

(;G.L45 

28,130 

54.' 39 

«3, 109 

i*lUMilU 

(jriin.iii Sl.itt‘s, 5 

11.J74 

3.770 

14,953 

1 1.S95 

4,759 

18,034 

I'Xiliisht* of ( 
IJ.iiiiliiirg uii«l f 


1,437 

11,362 

11.322 


12,CU1 

I.uImtIc . . ) 

DiMini.iiK 


5. 8 JO 

52,303 

(>i).85.> 

4,;!52 

7i.?o; 

IJ ami 1 

I.iiImm'Iv , , j 

15.JJ7 

0,081 

24,198 

22,078 

040 

‘*3,3)8 

Ni'UutI.kikU . 

‘J .<)4.> 

5,()W> 

H,3:u 

H.OI'vS 

3,028 

11,010 

UiiUilil 

lo.lil 



92.510 

52 , 152 

;3.U4;4 

Fuuu-«‘ . « 

7,(ks( 

1,880 

8,977 

30.0; 4 

4,004 

33. .'442 

^|»aiu , 


, . 

15^.773 

J8.*I30 

‘ 2 ; 3 

28 , .03 

l’'•ilt^lral • 

1 M.JI3 

J81 

11.091 

0.H3J 


0.4.12 

(<ilii.ill.ir 


. . 

, , 

5.201 

,, 

5,201 

Siidiitiaii .'^l.iti'H . 

, • 

, , 

, , 

3, 1:'a 

, , 

3.125 

Til .(liny 


. . 

, , 

0..812 

, , 

0,812 

K ijili 'i Uiul Fioily , 


. . 

0.3S 

H.U'tH 1 

. . 

8,584 

All>tl!.l • . 

. . 

, • 

, , 

1.-I90 


1 .4‘»0 

AI;{U*n . 

, , 

. , 

,, 

593 

* * 

t»93 

Ksjvjl . 

, . 


. , 

3.920 

, , 

3,9,.’0 

Uiii'i'd Stiilfs iif ) 
Aiiu'itoa, ,3 

1.2^0 

4,905 

0,151 

5,379 

[ 22,545 

27 . 9.24 

l)l«lZll . • 


53.0 

0,007 

8,8;o 


8,870 


1C 820 

llil.745 

;i;{3,5C5 , 

1 i 

310,418 

lf.7.-’59~ i 

477.070 


Education . — Sweden has two universities, Upsala iiml 
Jamd. The number of students who were nialriculatod in 
18;m amounted to 2085, of which number how ever only 1205 
wcio attending tho lectures. The number of gruinmar- 
scbools, of winch soino are called gymnasia, and others 
trivial schools, is considerable : they were attended in 1 830 
by G481 bo>s. Besides these there arc in most of the larger 
towns middling schools. Tho number of boys who at- 
tended these schools amounted in 1830 to 3033. There are 
regular elementary schools only iu tho towns, and not in all 
of them: in 1830 there were only sixty -six schools of that 
description, in which 282 teachers were employed in teach- 
ing 4340 boys. In some parts of the country there are 
parish schools, and some larger villages have their own 
schools; but the country children are generally iustruc4cd 
by ambulatory teachers. For that purpose every parish is 
divided into school districts, each or which is visited at a 
certain season of tho year by one or more teachers, who re- 
main there from six to twelve weeks. This orrangement is 
made necessary by the population being so much seatterod : 
the children would bo obliged to walk a great distance if 
schools were established at fixed places. This system of 
instruction might be supposed to bo defective; but it is 
stated by authority, on wmeh every reliance can bo placed, 
that the proportion of persons who cannot read to those who 
ran is as 1 to 1000. It is however a general practice in 
Sweden for parents, especially those who live in tno country, 
to inslrnct their children in the long winter evenings. 

(Von Buch’s Travels through Norway, Lapland, and Swe- 
den ; Thomson’s Travels in Sweden ; E verast, Travels through 
Norway, Lapland, and part qf Sweden; Schubert’s Beise 
durch Sc/nveden, JSorwegen, Lapland, Forsell’s Star 
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liHik ro7i Schireden; Forscll's Anlcchii/isar ofvcr Sremi^. 
Stockli., 

History . — Tlic early bislory of Sweden, as of llie other 
Scandinavian nations, is known chielly from the Sag.is, or 
chroniolea, which present little more than a confused 
of fables and heroic legends. The first nscertainud dyiiasiy 
of kings IS that of the Ynglings (so called from the third of 
their number, Freyer-Yngve, a grandson of Odin), who 
reifjiied from the arrival of Odin in the north, an event 
\ariously fixed at from b.c. 50 to a.d. 250. till aliaut a d. 
630, when the lust of these princes, Olaf Tiwtdia. was ex- 
pelled by Tvar Vidfadrno, a Oaiiish kin^ of the race of the 
Hkioldungs, annlhcr branch of the progeny of Odui. The 
thrones ot Sweden and Denmark continued for some lime 
united under the descendants of Ivar Vidfadmc, tilt at the 
drath (79-4) of the famous piratc-kiiig Rngnar hodbrok, 
who foil in an expedition against the Enghsli coasts, Svve- 
diMi again became a separate kingdom under his second son 
Jhorii Ironside. Under Riorn 11., grandson of Biorn Iron- 
side, Christianity was first introduced in Scandinavia: but 
the mass of the people still adhered to paganism ; and J2rik, 
who loigned 993-1001, perished in a popular revolt proxoked 
by his demolition of the heathen temples. His son Olaf 
however ( 1001-26), suinamcd Skot-Konung, or the Tribute- 
King, from a tax which he paid to the ])o])e, formally esta- 
blished the Christian faith; and the convorsion of the na- 
tion was completed by his sun Emuiid-Jficob (1026-51), 
for whom the seventy of his legislative enactments procured 
I ho surname of Kolbrenncr(Uio Coalburnor). His successor, 
Kmuiid Slemme (1051-6), fell in battle against tho Goths of 
(toihlaiid, then a sepuiate nalimi from the Swedes; and 
the male descendants of Biorn Ironside being extinct, a 
fresh d\ nasty was founded (1056) by Stoukill, under whom 
tlio Swedes and Goths were for the first time united. The 
princes of his line, four of whom ruled from 1066 to 1129, 
Mere chiedy remarkable for their pacific, virlnes, and (heir 
zeal for extirpating the relics of paganism. On the death 
of the last, Inge II., the Swedes conferred the ro)ul dignity 
on a private individual named Svcikcr (1129-504; while to 
obviate the discontent of the Goih.s, who supported the 
claims of Erik (afterwards canonized), a descendant by 
female-; of the house ofSteuUill, it was agreed that Erik 
should succyOed Sverker, and that tho representatives of the 
two families should in future reign alternately. The reign 
of St. Erik (1155-61) ayos signalized by the ihial conquest 
and conversion of the Fins (1151), and by the com]utation 
of an excellent code of laws; but after his death, the strange 
arrangeincnts above mentioned gave rise, as might have 
been foreseen, to endless dissensions and civil wars. Tho 
altcrnato succession was how'ever adhered to through the 
reigns of Charles (1 161-7), son of Sverker 1.; Kiiut i>r Ca- 
imie, .son of St. Erik (1167-99); Sverker II., son of Charles 
(1199-1210); Enk, son of Knut (1210-16) ; John Sveiker- 
son (1216-22); and Enk Enkson (1222-50), surnamed 
Lmspe, or iho Stammerer, with whom expired the male 
Ime of St. Erik, as that of Sverker had done with John. . 

Waldemar (1250-76), of the Folkungar family, and a 
nephew of Enk J^tespe by tho .sister’s side, wa.s raised to 
tho vacant throne by election of the .slates, tho government 
being confided during hi.s minority (till 1266) to his father, 
Birger Jarl, who founded Stockholm (1254), removing tho 
capital thither from Upsala, and first legalized liorcditary 
nobility and inheritanco by females. Waldemar was de- 
throned by his brother Magnus Ladulms (127()-90), a wise 
and politic monarch ; but tlio reign of his son Birger (1290- 
1319) was again a scene of fmternal discord, ending in his | 
deposition iii favour of hi.s infant nephew Magnus Smek 
(131 9-63), who also succeeded in right of his mother to the 
crown of Norway. The long reign of this weak and per- ! 
fidious prince was a series of domestic treasons, and di^as- i 
trous civil and foreign wars: he was deposed by the Diet in 
1.343, and his son Erik X 11. substituted; and though re- 
stored on the death of Erik in 1359, ho was soon finally 
displaced by bis sister's son, Albert of Mecklenburg (1363- 
89). But the rule of Albert was as unpopular as that of' 
his predecessor ; and he was overthrown and made prisoner 
(1389) by Margaret, surnamed the Semiiainis of the North, 
Queen of Norway and Denmark. 

This remarkable princess was daughter of Waldemar At- 
terdag, the lest male of the antient Danish kings, and widow 
of Hakim, king of Norway, a son of Magnus Smek. On 
the deaUi of her son Oi«iLf<1387k she had been declared 
queeiVregnant of Uiese two kingdoms ; and having by tbe 


fall of Albert become mi-tress of Sweden, she formed (he 
three luivtheru i calms into a con Federate monarchy by tho 
famous Union of (.'idmiu- (1397), the three crowns being 
dcfdarcd iiidis.solubly uiiiicd, though the internal admini- 
stration of each kingdom continued independent and .«c]).-^- 
nite. Margaret was succeeded by her grand-nephew Enk 
of Pomerania^ (1413-39), but his tyianny irritated the 
Swedes, who from the first had borne with impatience a 
foreign yoke: the Swedish Tull, Eiigulhriddu^-on, expelled 
the Danes in 14.43, and Charles KuuIm>m Bonde was elected 
Rikhfure.stundaie, or adnnnK''trator of the kingdom. On 
the death of Christopher of Bavaria, tlio successcr of Enk. 
he usurped the royal titk as Charles Vlll. (144S-70) ; hut 
though he wa.s unable to maintain himself ns king, tho 
ollice of administrator was revived in his nephew Sum or 
Stephen St lire (1471-1505), under whom the uiiiveisiiy of 
Upsala was founded (1476^, and printing introduced (148.3). 
The lule of tbi.s chief and of his successors, Svante Nillson 
Sture (1505-12), and Steii SUire II. (1512-20), is marked 
by the incessant efforts of tho Danish kings to render llioir 
nominal supremacy‘ovci* Sweden eirectual, either by policy 
or arms; till Christian II , aided by (he powerful family of 
Trolle, which was at feud with that of Slure. defealod and 
slew Sleii Sture II. at Bogesund, and iiiussacred at Stock- 
holm (October 8, 1520) ninoly-four prelute.<i, senators, and 
nobles of the opposite party. The Swedes now llew’ to arms 
under Giistavus Enk.soii Vasa, tho son of one of the victims ; 
and tbe expulsion of tlie Danes (Christian being oppor- 
tunely dethroned at the same time in Deinnavk) was fol- 
lowed bv the unummous proclamation of Gustavus, as king 
of tho Swedes and Goths. Thus ended the Union of Cul- 
inar. 

With the establishment of the dynast.y of Vasa, the his- 
tory of Sw'cden, ns an indcpcndciil and rCsS|ieclable king- 
dom, inny properly ho said to commence; and the new ;eia 
w.ivS further marked by a change of religion. The Lutheran 
doctrines had been introduced in 1522 by Glaus Petri, a 
dijsciple of the great reformer, and so rapid was their pio- 
gress, that in 1529 the Confession of Augsburg was solemnly 
adopted as the standard of faith by the king and people tit. 
the diet of Wcsleras, at which the peasants first appeared 
as u fourth and separate estate. By the ‘ Act of llerediUiry 
Union’ (1540) the crown was settled on the male heirs of 
the king; and the treaty of Fontainebleau (1542), by 
which Denmark and Sweden allied tliomsclves with Franco 
against Charles V^, affords tho first instance of a diplomatic 
correspondence between the Scandimnian states and iJio 
kingdoms of Southern Europe : but peace was concluded 
w'iih tho empire in 1544 ; ami tho only other wars in which 
Giisttaviis engagtid were two short uml indocisivo ones 
(15.36 and 155.5) with Jl^ussia. The conclusion of commer- 
cial treaties with England and tho Netherlands (1550) gave 
anew impulse to trade and navigation; and foreign ariizans 
and men of science were invited and encouraged to seitlo 
in the country, which under this wise policy attained a 
degree of alllucncc and prosperity hitherto unknown, and 
was raised from tho condition of a semi-barbarous and de- 
pendent territory to the rank of a oonsiderahlo state. But 
Erik XIV. (1560-8), son and successor of the great Gusta- 
vos, \ia.s a gloomy and cruel tyrant; nnd after entering into 
rash and unsucces'«ful wars with Poland and Russia (1562) 
for Esthonia, and with Denmark (1.503) on the question of 
national supremacy, hcrame insane from remorse for tho 
slaughter of the fcJture family and tlieiT adherents (1567), 
and was deposed by the states in favour of his hrother 
John 111. (1568-92), who confined Erik in a dungeon, and 
at length (1577) put him to death. Tho rule of .John was 
at fir.sl prosperous ; the dispute with Denmark was amicably 
adjusted (1.570) by the peace of Stettin; and the peace of 
Za|H>lia with Russia (1583) gave Ingria and Carcha to 
Sweden. But tho attempts whic.h he made, at the instiga- 
tion of his wife, a Polish princess, to restore a modified 
form of Catholicism, gave rise to religious disputes which 
occupied great part of his reign ; and Charles, duke of Su- 
dermania, the king’s brother, headed’the Lutheran party, 
which regained the ascendant on the queen’s death, though 
Catholicism Was still tolerated. John was succeeded by his 
sun Sigismund (1592-1604), who had, in 1587, been elected 
king of Poland in right of his mother: but his open profes- 
sion and patronage of Catholicism speedily alienated the 
Swedes, and a civil war commenced, which continued at 
inter\'als till 1604, the king being supported by Polish 
troops : till at length the diet of Norrkoping formally pro* 
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lii)>itc<l the ubnoxious faith* and raised tlic duke of Suder- 
inania to the throne as Charles IX. (1604-11) in the place 
of his nephew. From this revolution arose the Swedo- 
Polibh war of succession, which continued almost without 
intermission for 60 years (1600-00). At ilrst the Poles wore 
successful, ovoiTumiinjj; Livonia, Stc., and delealinj; the 
Swedes at Kerkhohn (1507) : but the attention of both was 
drawn otr by the distracted state of Russia, which had be- 
como a prey to anarchy and civil war since the oxtiiiclioii of 
the line of Rurik in 1508. Sweden nl first esjiouseil the 
cause of the czar Sehuiski, and sent a force to his aid iimlcr 
the famous General de la Gardic : hut on the full of Iheir 
ally the Swedes occupied Kexhol in and Novgorod, and even 
attempted to raise Cliurles Philip, second son of the Swedish 
king, to tlie throne of Russia. A short hut bloody war with 
Denmark (161 M'^). usually called the war of Cal mar, on 
the subject of the northern limits of Lapland and Norway, 
was ended to the disadvantage of Sweden hy the peace of 
Siorod : but in tho meantime Chailes IX. had been succeeded 
by bis son, the famou.s Gnslavns Adolphus (16 1 1-32). The 
first acts of his reign wore directed to legislali\e impiovc- 
inents and liio extension of commerce and agriculUne, in 
which he was aided by his illustrious minister Oxenslierna: 
while the privileges of the nobles, which his father had cur- 
tailed, W'eie restored and even extended, lly the peace of 
Stolbova (1617), concluded under the mediation of England, 
Russia ceded all her remaining territory on the Haltic ; mid 
the king, heading his army against the Poles, took Riga 
(1621), and subdued Livouia and Polish Prussia, which 
were ceded to Sweden (IG‘20) by the truce of Altmaik. llis 
arms were now turned towards (lorinany, where tho success 
of Austria in tho Thirty Years* War seemed to threaten 
Prutcstanti.sm with annihilation; and being chosen captain- 
general of tho Protestant league, he landed in Ponicnniia, 
June. 16.30: but tho campaigns and viclorics of the Lion 
of the North, till his fall in tho moment of triumph at 
Lfitzen (November 6, 1632), belong to German rather than 
Swedish history. 

Christina (1632-.54), the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
succeeded at the age of six yc.irs, under the guardianship of 
Oxenstiern, wlio administered the kingdom with consummato 
ability ; while the generals Wiangel, Torstonsohn, Runnier, 
and Hornhard of Saxe Weimar, carried the renown of the 
Swedish arms to the highest pitch in Germany. A short 
war with Denmark (1643-45), in which Sweden was the 
oggroi^.sor, WM terminated to the advantage of the latter by 
the peace of Broin.scbro ; and at the general peace of West- 
])halia (1648), Sweden received Pomerania, Rugeii, Bre- 
men, &c., with the annexed rights as a slate of the empire : 
acquisitions which elevated her to the rank of u first-rate 
power. But the eccentric t.aslos of Christina, who was 
devoted to abstruse literature, indisposed her for the cares 
of government; and in 1654 she abdicated tho crown in 
favour of her cou.sin, 1 be Count Palatine of Deux-Ponts, 
she retired to France, and afierwaids to Rome, where she 
died a Roman Catholic in 16SU. Tho new king, Charles 
Gustavus (1654-61)), renewed the war with Poland, which 
he completely overran, taking Warsaw, Cracow, &e. : then 
attacking J^enmurk, which had espoused the cause of 
Poland, he crossed the Belts on the ice, nieiiaced Copenha- 
gen, and compelled the cession (by tho peace of Roskilde, 
1668) of Scania and alt the other Danisli provinces beyond 
the Sound. A fresh attempt to subduo Denmark com- 
pletely was frustrated by the succour of the Prussians and 
Dutch, who repulsed tho Swedes from before Copenhagen ; 
and the disappointed ambition of the king is said to have 
hastened his death. During the minority of his son Charles 
XI. (l66o-y7), the long contest with Poland was concluded 
(1660) hy iho peace of Oliva; Livonia, Esthonia, and Oesel 
were confirmed to Sweden, and the claim of the Polish 
kings to the Swedish crown was given up. The rise of the 
French and ann-French parties at court produced several 
changes of policy ; but tbo predominance of the former ot 
length gave rise to a W'ar with Prussia and Denmark 
(1675-79), in whieh the Suedes were generally worsted, but 
nt the peace of Fontainebleau (1679) regained all that they 
had lost. This reign was also the epoch of tho first struggle 
between thecrowiL supported by the burghers and peasants, 
and the power of tne senate and nobles : the resumption of 
the crown lands (1680), and the liquidation of the public 
debt by raising tbo value of the currency (1686), were the 
preliminary measures; and in 1693 the king was formally 
declared absolute by ifn act of the Diet, lie died in 1697, 


leaving his dominions to his son, the famous Charles XII. 
(1697-1718), then only fifteen, in the highest state of pro- 
.•iperily and organization ; but the inexperience of the young 
king tempted the attacks of his neighbour.s, and a coalition 
was formed against him (1699) hy Poland, Denmark, and 
Russia. Charles assumed the offensive, and leading his 
forces first against Denmark, in six weeks reduced the king 
to .sue for peace (peace of Travcndahl, 1700) : he next utterly 
routed the Czar before Narva ; then invading Poland (vic- 
tory of Riga, 1701 — capture of Warsaw and Cracow, and 
victory of Clissau, 1702 — victory of Pultusk, 1703), he 
in two years expelled the king, Frederic Augustus, elec- 
tor of Buxony, and dictated the election of Stanislaus 
J^eezinki (1704) in his room; while Frederic Augustus, 
attacked in his electoral dominions, was compelled to 
cede his rights by the treaty of AU-Ranstadt (1706). 
Europe viewed with amazement the career of the Swedish 
hero: hut his invasion of Russia (1 708-9) was fatal to his 
schemes of umbitioii. Having turned aside into the 
Ukraine to form a junction with the Cossack chief Ma- 
zeppa, he was overthrown at Pultowa (July, 1 709), anti 
look refuge fur five years in Turkey: while the league 
against him was joined by Denmark, Prussia, and Eng- 
land ; and all bis conquests, in spile of the efibrts of his 
generals, were lost as rapidly as they had been gained. In 
1715 ho returned to Sweden; but while he was endeavour- 
ing to re-establish his power both by arms and by the .subtle 
diplotiiacy of hi.s minister (xbrtz, he fell at the siege of Fic- 
dericshall in Norway, leaving his kingdom on the verge of 
ruin. lUs sister Ulrica-Eleonora (1 718-20), though pro- 
chunied by the senate as elected queen, was compelled to 
rciumiicc all hereditary right, and restore the constiiuliun 
ns before 1693; but after concluding the peace of Stock- 
holm (1720) with England, Denmark, Priis.sm, and Puiand, 
.she lesigned the crown in favour of her husband Frederic 
of Ile.sse-Cassel (1720-51), whose authority was htill furllier 
limited by the Act of Royal Assurance, exacted from him 
by the stales. Tlie treaty of Nystad with Russia (1721) at 
length gave peace to the exhausted kingdom ; but Ingria, 
Livonia, Esthonia, Carclia, Oesel, See., were coded to the 
Czar, and Sweden sunk thenceforth into a second-rate 
power. 

For the next twenty years the court of Stockholm was a 
scene of foreign intrigue and corruption, in which the Hats, 
or French parly, and the Cap.s, or Russian faction, alici- 
nately prcdoniinated, the royal prerogative being almost 
annihilated by the power of the arislocrac) : but agiicultiiro 
and commerce nevertheless nourished, while Litinieus and 
his disciples gave a new impulse to science, and legislation 
was improved by ihe publication of a new code (1734). Tho 
ascendancy of the Huts led to a war ( 1741) with Russia, 
which was vainly opposed by the king; but the Swedes 
were everywhere defeated, and the peace of Abo (1743) was 
obtained, through British mediation, by the cession of part of 
Finland, and the recognition of duke Adolphus Fredeiic of 
Ilolstein-Goltorp as heir to the throne, the king being 
childless. 

Tiio orders of tho Sword, Seraphim, and Polar Star wcic 
instituted or revived during this reign. 

Tho reign of Adolphms Frederic (1751-71) was peaceful 
in il.s foreign relations, with the exception of the share 
taken against Prussia, through the inllucncc of tho Hats, in 
the Seven Years* War, concluded by the peace of Hamburg 
(1762) without territorial changes: but the struggles of the 
Hats and Caps kept the nation in a constant ferment, and 
tho thraldom of the king by the nobles was carried to such 
ail extent as to produce a threat of abdication (1768). The 
counter-revolution did not take place hotvever till the reign 
of his son Gustavus HI. (1771-92), who, in 1772, suppoi led 
by the army and tho body of the people, forcibly repealed 
the constitution of 1720, rc-cstablisliing the relative powers 
of the various branches of government nearly as before 
1680: while the party-names of Hats and Caps were for 
ever prohibited, tbo use of torture abolished, and the press 
de<dared free. These changes wore dislaste^l to Russia, to 
whose policy the consequent increase of national energy 
was unfavourable, and whose partizans, the Caps, had been 
dominant immediately before : but no rupture followed at 
the lime; and in 1780 Sweden joined the Armed Neutrality 
of the northern powers against England, headed by the 
Czarina: while a commercial treaty was concluded (178.3) 
with the United States of America. Bdt an allianfe with 
the Porte (1787) led to a war the next your with RusBiaran(i» 
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with Donmark as her ally : but the mutinous conduct of the 
Swedish officers, who refused to invado Russia witliout 
O' (lets from the States, produced the Act of Safely (1789), 
which w’as forced on the nobles by the other orders of the Did, 
and which gave the king absolute power of war and peace, at 
the same time abolishing the senate, the last stronghold of 
aristocratic power. In tho sea-fight of Viborg (July 3, 1790) 
iho Swedes were defeated; but they gained a decisive vic- 
tory (July 10) at Svenkasuud, taking or destroying 42 ships 
and 8000 men: and the peace of Werchi (1790) was con- 
cluded on the basis of mutual restoration. The. outbreak of 
the French revolution induced an alliance (1792) with Rus- 
sia and Austria, and a ])lan was concerted for a combined 
invasion of Franco under the command ofGustavus: but 
tho king was assnasiuatcd the same year (March 16) by An- 
karstriim, an agent of the discontented nobles ; and his bro- 
ther, the duke of Sudermania, who was regent till 1796 for 
liis nephew Gustavus IV. (1792-1809), not only withdrew 
from the coalition, 4biit recognised the French republic in 
+795. The search of neutral ve.ssels by the English, and 
some acts of hostility tlienco arising, provoked the forma- 
tion of tho Armed Convention of tho North (1800) between | 
Rn*<sia, Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia; but it was dis- 
solved the next year at the death of the emperor Paul. In 
1805, all alliance was formed with Russia and England 
against Napoleon, whum Gustavus had refused to acknow- i 
ledge as emperor; but tlie French occupied Pomerania and j 
Ntralsund (1807); and Russia, after the conferences of 
Tilsit, turned her ann.s against her late ally, and seized upon 
Kinhuid, tlie impregnable fortress of Sveaborg being be- 
trayed by tho governor. An auxiliary force of 11,000 Eng- 
lish, under Sir John Moore, was dismissed without effecting 
anything: the Danes also declared war; and Tornca and 
the Aland Isles wore taken by tho Russians (1809). These 
multiplied misfortunes weic ascribed to the incapacity of 
the king, who was considered to have shown symptoms of 
menial deraiigeincnt ; and he was deposed (March, 1809) 
by a conspiracy of military officers, bis uncle Chailos XIII. 
(1809-18) being calh;d to the throne to the exclusion of the 
SOM of Gustavus, who was declared incapable of ever in- 
Iieiiling, A few aristocratic modifications were introduced 
in tho constitution, as the appointment of a state-council of 
nine members, &c. ; but the gcMieral outline was left as 
settled in 1772. The peace of Fredericksham with Rus.sia 
( | 80!)) ^\as dourly purchased by the cession of Finland, East 
IJoihuia, and Aland (or nearly onc-fourth of the territory, 
wiili onc'lliird of the population, of the kingdom): but 
France ro.'jtored Pomerania (1810) on the adotaion of Ihe 
counnental system prescribed by Napoleon. The sudden 
death (1810) of the prince of Holbleiri-Augustcnburg (who 
had been declared heir to the throne), and the age and child- 
lessness of the king, necessitated a fresh election of a crown- 
prince; and the choice of the states fell on Bernadolte, 
prince of Ponte-Corvo, the ablest of tho marshals of Napo- 
leon, whom Ibis selection was probably intended to propitiate. 
Bei'iiadotte assumed, on his arrival, the reins of govern- 
ment; but though compelled by France to declare war 
against England, he too clearly perceived the true interests 
of Sweden to enter on aotive hostilities; and, on the re- 
verses of Napoleon in Russia, peace and alliance was con- 
cluded with England at Orebro, and with Russia at Abo. 
Daring the War of Liberation (1813) in Germany, the 
Swedish troops were led by the crown-prince, to whoso 
counsels the plan of tho campaign has been usually attri- 
buted ; and their services were rewarded (1814) by the ac- 
quisition of Norway, which Denmark was compelled to cede 
by the peace of Kiel, Sweden at the same time resigning 
to Prussia Pomerania and her remaining German posses- 
.sions. After some fruitless resistance on the part of the 
Norwegiaua, this arrangement was carried into effect by the 
convention of Moss (August 14), the two crowns being de- 
clared indissolubly united, though each kingdom retained 
its separate constitution. On the death of the king in 1818, 
the crown-princo mounted the throne as Charles XIV., and 
was crowned at Stockholm and Trondlieim ; and his rule, 
from that period to tho present, has been marked by the 
uniform and increasing prosperity of tho Scandinavian 
kingdoms. A quarter of u century of peace, and the un- 
ceasing attention paid by the king to tho cultivation and 
improvement of the internal resources of his dominions, have 
in 'a great measiuo remedied the accumulation of evils re- 
sulting from a long period of misgovernment, domestic 
brotls, and disastrous foreign wars. Notwithstanding the 


loss of Finland, tho conimorco of Sweden is now more than 
doable what it was in isoo, and tho o))cniiig of the Gotha 
canal (1832) has greatly added to the facilities for internal 
water-comuinnicaiion. It lias been said that a party in the 
state will attempt, on the demise of the king, to supiilant 
his son Oscar in the succession, ami restore the son of Gus- 
tavus IV., now a general in the An>triun service: but it is 
improbable that such an oiuevpnse would be successful; and 
whatever may he the stability of the present dynasty, the 
memory of Charles XIV. will be iloseivcdly held in reve- 
rence by hi.s subjects in both kingdoms. 

The Swedish constitution, after its repealed fluctuations 
between absolute inoiiarchy and aristocratic predominance, 
may be considered u.h having settled, since the last modifl- 
cations in 1809, into a tolerably fair equilibrium. Tho 
crown is declared hereditaiw in tho male lino, and the king 
is required to profess the Lulherun religion, which is tlie 
established creed of the realm. The state-council consists 
of nine members, who are the privileged advisers of tho 
king, and who must al.so be Lutherans, and Swedes by 
birth: six of the number arc appointed by the king, but 
three of these must be civil functionaries: the chancellor 
and the ministers of justice and foreign affairs are ev-officio 
members; and the four secretaries of stale may bo sum- 
moned to give advice on maltiM’s relating to tlieir own 
departments. The foreign relations (both as to peace and 
war, and commercial and other treaties), the supreme ad- 
ministration of justice, and the command of the army and 
navy, are vested in tho king; who has also the appointment 
of the archbishops and bishops, and the judges: but those 
are removable only for mi.sconduct. Ho has also a negaiixe 
voice on the resolutions of the diet, and tlie right to intro- 
duce measures for their consideration: but he cun neither 
control the freedom of their deliberations, nor (without their 
sanction) impose new taxes, contract loans, or alienate any 
part of Iho territory. The diet, or parliament of the king- 
dom, 111 which resides the supreme legislative power, consists, 
as of old, of the four orders of noble.s, clergy, burghers, ami 
peasants (landholders who aru not noble): tho number 
of members varies considerably. In the house of iioble.s, 
the head of each of the 2300 noble families has a seal 
by right, but seldom more than 400 to 5Ui) attend. The 
ecclesiastic order (of which the archbishop of Upsala is al- 
ways president) consists, besides the twelve bishops, of about 
sixty deputies from the various dioccse.s. The presidents of 
the burgher and peasant lioiiscs are named by the king, 
and a small property qualification is required for a deputy : 
the proper number of burgher representatives is 97, of 
xvhom Stockholm returns JU, Gottonborg .3, NorrkiJping 2, 
and 82 other cities and towns each ] : the peasant deputies 
should 1)0 144, returned by different districts ; but the full 
number rarely if ever make their appearance. Tho expenses 
of the representatives of tho three last classes arc partly 
reimbursed by their constilueiits ; and the civil and military 
employes of government, far from being ineligible, usually 
form a large majority of tho whole number. The four ordor.^ 
sit and deliberate sometimes separatelv, and at other times 
altogether ; and the question is carriea or lost by a simple 
majority, unless it involves a fundamental change in the 
laws or constitution. In this case the motion cannot be 
debated in the same meeting in which it is propounded, hut 
is adjourned to the next session, when it is discussed by a 
general congress of the four orders, and can only be passed 
by a unanimous vote. The Diet meets at Stockholm every 
fifth year, and the .session should close at the end of three 
months, unless ])reventcd hy a press of business. 

SWEDENBORG, EMANUEL (tho second child and 
eldest sou of Jesper Swedberg, bishop of Skara in Woslro- 
gethia, and of Sarah Belim, daughter of .Albert Behm, assessor 
of the board of mines), was born'at Stockholm on the 29th 
of January, 1688. [Swedukuo.] Of bis childhood and youth 
there is no record, excepting that his mtnd was early occu- 
pied by religious subjoct.s. * From my foprth to my tentli 
year,* says he, in a letter to Dr. Beyer, * my tlioughts were 
con-stantly engrossed by roflocliug on God, salvation, and the 
spiritual affections of man. From iny sixth to my twelfth 
year, it was my greatest delight to converse with the clcigy 
concerning faith, and 1 often observed to them that chanty 
or love is the life of faith, and that this vivifying charity is 
no other than the lovo of oiio*a neighbour.* 

Bishop Swedberg bestowed great <5are on the education 
of his son, which he received principally at the University 
i of Unsala. He was uncommonly assiduous in the study 
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of the learned Un-^uagcs, mathematics, and natural philo- 
sophy. At the age of IwciUy-lwo he took his degree of 
doctor of philosophy, and published his first essiu, — llio 
academical dissertation which he had wntlcn for the flegvce. 
This essay isentitled • L. Annrei Seuecro et Pub. Syri Minn, 
forsan et aliorum sclcclse sentenUee, cum annotatiombus 
Erasini et Greeca Versioi|| .Jos. Scaligcri. Quas rum con- 
sensu Ampl. Far. Philos^otis illuslralas sub prcosidio Viri 
aniphssirni Mag. FabianiTorner, Pliilos. Theoret. Pri>f. Reg. 
et ord. publico examini modrste siibniittit Emanuel »S\\cd- 
borg in audit. Gustav, mnj. il. I. .Jnn, 17t)y, Upaalia*/*' 

in 1710 Swedberg came to London, jvi.sl at the time the 
plague was raging in Sweden, when all SwtMlish vessels wvic 
eormnaiidcd by proclamation lo keep strict quarantine. He 
was persuaded to land (piobably in ignorance of tlie regu- 
lation) ; and ho has lei'orded, in his Iiinerarium of these 
travels, that lie narrowly escaped being hanged for the 
cdrence. He spent some time at Oxford, and lived afterwauls 
for Ihrco years abroad, cliicfiy in Utrecht, Pai iN and Greifs- 
waldu, returning to Sweden in 1714, through Slralsund, just 
ns Charles XII. was commoncing the siege of that city. His 
iic.xl productions were, a small volume of fablo.s and alle- 
gories in Latin proi-c (‘Cammna Rorca, curn herouni ct 
heroidiim factis ludens, sive Fabellio Ovidianis .similes, sub 
variis nomitnbus scriptm, ab E. S., Sueco, Libor i. Gryphis- 
waldia*/ 1715) (‘Act. Liter. Snccia*,’ vol. i., p. 5ft9), and 
a collection of Latin poems (‘Ludus Hclicoiiius, sen Car- 
inina Miscellanea, qure variis in ku is cecinit Email. Swed- 
berg, Skara’).* In l7Ui Swedherg commenced liis ‘Daoda- 
lus IlyperboreuK,* a periodical record of inventions and 
experiments by Polhem and others, and of muthemutical 
and physical discoveries of his own. This work was pub- 
lished at Upsal in S\vc(ll'^h, in six tnirls (the flllh part with 
a Latin version); it is said to contain the lucubrations of a 
scientific society which was instituted by l)er 2 eliu.s among 
the professors of (ho university. (A’oii. Art. Soc. 

Scient., Upsal., vol. v., l/DJ.) In the course of 17Ib Swed- 
berg was invited by polhem, (lie groat Swedish engineer, 
to repair with him to Lund to meet Charle.s XIL, on which 
occasion he was admit te<l to much intercourse w'ilh (he 
king, who, without solicitation on »Swedberg\s part, and 
while he was yet at the university, appointed Jiirn assessor 
in llic Royal Mclalho College of Sweden. The diploma 
conferring the appointment, dated at Lund, (he 18th 
of October, also slated ‘that the king had a particular 
legard to the knowledge posseS'«cd by Swedberg in the 
science of moclianics, and lliat the royal pleasure was that 
he should accompany and assist Polhem in const ruotiiig 
his rncclianical works.’ Tlicse works were to coiiMSt of the 
fiirmation of the basin of Cailscrona, and of locks between 
l.ake Wencr and Gotleiiburg, among the japid.s and cata- 
racts at* Tiolbii It a, {lliitt.de Ck. Xll. dc N^mlbsri^y lorn. 
IV., app. n..cc\xi.) The king alj-o had the design of umling 
his engineers by closer ties, for he recommended Polhem to 
give his daiighier in marriage to Swedberg : the match was 
luiwcvcr prevented by the lady, who had a more favoured 
suitor. 

The ‘Drodalus Ilyperhorcus ’ was completed in 1718, in 
which year * Swedberg executed a work of the greatest im- 
)iortaiice during the nieinorable siege i‘f Frederic k.shiill, by 
transporting over mountains uiid valleys, on rolling ma- 
chines of his own invention, two galleys, five large boats, 
and a .sloop, from Slronisladt to Idcrfjol, a distance of four- 
teen miles. Under cover of these vessels the king brought 
his heavy artillery, which it would have been impossible lo 
have conveyed by land, under the very walls of Fi*ederick- 
sliall.’ (Samlel’s Eulog.) Swedberg’s next literary works 
weiv, 1. ‘The Art of the Rules* (an Introduction to Alge- 
bra, of which a full analysis may he seen in the ‘ .-\<ita Lite- 
raria Succia).’ vol. i., p. 12G to 131); only a part of this work 
was published: ihe manuscript portion, according to Lager- 
bring, contains the first account given in Sweden of the 
Diflferential and Integral Calculus; 2. 'Attempts to find 
the Longitujle of \flaccs by moans of the Moon.* {A. L. S., 
vol. ii» pp. 27 and 31 . 5 .) These treatises were both in Swedish^ 
and were both published at Upsal in 1718. 

In 1719 he^ was ennobled by Queen Ulrica Eleonora 
under the name of Swedenborg. From this time lie took 
his seat with the nobles of the Equestrian order in the tri- 
ennial assemblies of ibo states. His new rank conferred 
no title beyond the change of name, and ho was not, as is 

• Thedis«ertatlou and thepoemawsro edited and reprinted lait year. 1841 
by I>r. h F. 1. Tafol, «i Tublnjes. Wlrtombeii* ^ 


commonly supposed, either a count or abnron : he is always 
spoken of, in his own country, as ‘the assessor Swedenborg.' 
In this year he published thiee w'orks in Swedish: 1. *A 
Proposal for a Decimal Arrangement of Coinage and Mea- 
sures. to iacililiile Calculation and suppress Fractions* 
(Stockholm); 2. ‘A Treatise on the Motion and Position 
of the Earth and Planets’ (SkavcO; 3. ‘Proofs derived 
from appearances in Sweden, of the depth ol the Sea, and 
the grcalrn- Force of the Tales in the earliest lines’ (Stock- 
holm). Occasional papers by him appeared in the ‘Acta 
Lit. Slice.* for 1720-21. Two of these have been translated 
into English. (See Aria Oermamca, pp. GO to C8, and pp. 
12*2 lo 124, vol. i., London, 1742.) 

In the spring of 1721 ho again went abroad through Den- 
mark to Holland, and published the six following small 
works at Amsterdam: 1. ‘A Specimen of Principle.s of 
Natural Plnlofiopliy, con.-sisting of New Attempts to Explain 
the Phenomena of Cliemisiry and Phy.sics by Geometry* 
(ProdroinnsPrincipioniin Horum Naturjjlium, sivo novorum 
tentaminum Cliomiam cl Phy'iicam cxperinienlfdem Geo- 
melrieu explicaiuli) : *2. ‘ New Ohservation.s and Discoveries 
respecting Iron and Fire, with a new mode of con*»lriu*lnig 
Stovc.s’ "(Nova Ohservatii ot Invenla circa forrnm ct 
ignoin : una cnin nova eamini inventione); 3. ‘A new 
method of fiinling the Longitude of Places, on Land or at 
Son, by Lunar Ohsei vatimi.s ’ (Metliodus nova iiiveniendi 
Longitndmos Loeorurn, Terra Manque, Ope J^nna*) ; 4. ‘A 
mode of constrneling Docks' (Modus coiislruendi Rocep- 
tac.uhv Na\alia) ; 5. ‘ A new wny of making Dykes* (No\a 
('onstriiclio Aggcris.Aquniici) ; 6. ‘A ineehanieal method 
for Testing ‘he Powers of Vo.sscU * (Modus Mechaince 
cxplorandi Virtules Niivigiovum). From Amsterdam he 
went to Aix-la-Chfipclle, Liegc. and Cologne, and vi.silcd the 
mines and snudi mg- works near those places. He arrived 
at Leipzig in 1 722, and there puhlished. in three parls, 
' Miscell.iucmis Ohservalions on Natural Ohjoets, ])avticn- 
larly Minerals, Fire, and Mountain-strata* (Miseellanea 
Observata circa Res Naturales, pra*scrtim niineialia, igiiein 
ct montium strata). At Hamburg, during the Vame 
year, he published a fowlh part, ‘C)n Mineral.^, Iron, and 
the Stalactites in Raumann’s Cavern’ (Preeipuu eiica 
inincralia, ferrnm, ct stalnetitas in Cavcriiis Rauuiannianis). 
(Act, ErwUior, Lijiftienn.i 1 723, p. J)r»-7.) This work, like 
those which precede it, show’s a rare power both of aecuinu- 
laling facts and npplving principles. We learn from n that 
iSwcdenborg, among liis other employments, wa.s olliemlly 
appointed to visit, and to propose tor selection Ihe parts of 
the Sw'odish coast which wero best fitted for the pre|»ara- 
lioii of salt ; on which snhjeel Ihe ‘Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions * contains nn admirable business-like mcMnoir. The 
fourth part gives the substance of several convcr^alioii.s 
between Charles XII. and Svvedenlmrg, in which the king 
propvised a new ‘sexagenarian calculus,’ Sw'cderiborg made 
Ihe last' nionl toned tour principally to gain a piactieal 
knowledge of mining. At Rlankcnburg he cxiiericnml 
great kindnchs from LouivS Rudolph, dulio of Brunswick, 
who defrayed the wliole expense of his journey, and at his 
departure presented him with a golden nicilallion and a 
W'eighty silver goblet. After being abuxid n year and three 
months, he returned home, and in the couise of 1722 he 
published anonymously, at tSiockholui, a workentitled ‘ Cm 
Sw’enska Mynlets Fbrnedriiig och Fdrhqjniug’ (‘On the 
Depreciation and Rise of iho Swedish Currency*) {Cat. HdH. 
Upsat, Upsal, 1814) : and at the end of the same year he cn- 
(eredyfor the first time, on the actual duties of the assessor- 
ship, the functions of which ho had been unwilling to exerci.so 
before he had perfected his knowledge of metalhirgy. For tfio 
next ten years he divided his time between the business of 
the Royal Hoard of Mines and his studios, lo 1724 ho was 
invited by the consistory of the university of Upsala to 
accept the professorship of pure malhemiitics, vacant by the 
death of Nils Celsius, because ‘his acceptance of iho chair 
would be for the advantage of the students, and tiie orna- 
ment of the university ;* but he declined the honour. In 
1 729 he was admitted a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Upsala, In 1733 ho again travelled into Ger- 
many. It seems from his posthumous ‘ Ifiiierarium ’ (edited 
byTafel, Tubingen, 1840) that he visited Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, and Carlsbad, and, arriving at Leipzig nt the end 
of the year, put to press a great work he* had just com- 
pleted. During the printing of this work he spent twelve 
months in visiting the Austrian and Hungarian mines. 

Swedenborg’s ‘ Opera Philosophica et Mineralia * were 
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published in 1734, in 3 vols. folio, at Dresden and Leipzig; 
his patron, the Duke of Hruns^vick, at whose court ho \^as 
a visitor, defrayed the co!»t of the jiublicatioti. This large 
work consists of three distinct ircatiacs. The Isl volume is 
‘ Principles of Natural Philosophy, consisting of new at- 
tempts to explain the phenomena of the elemental world in 
a philosophical manner* (Pnneipia Renim Naturahum, 
sivo Noyoruni Tenlaminum Phronornena Mundi Klemcu- 
taris Phdosopliice explicandi). It is dedicated to the Duke 
of Brunswick, and has an engraved likeness of the author, 
but of very inferior execution. The ‘ Pnneipia* is an at- 
tempt to construct a cosmology d priori. The second and 
third volumes arc together called the * Regiium Minerale;* 
the second is on iron, the third on coppor and biass. They 
treat of the methods employed in all parts of Europe, and 
in America, in preparing and working thcao metals. Part 
of the second volume has been translated into French, and 
inserted in the * Description dcs Arts et Metiers.* Each 
vein me is subdivided into three parts, and ill usl rated by 
numerous copper engravings. (For an opinion on the prac- 
tical moi'its of this work, see Mortimer’s Traiislation of 
Cramer's ElemetUs of the Art of Assaying MetalSt p. 13, 
'^nd edition, London, 1704.) In the same year, and at the 
same places, Swedenborg publihbed ‘ An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of the Infinite, and the Final Cause of Crea- 
tion ; treating also of the Mechanism of the Oporatio|i be- 
I'.voeii the Soul and tho Body* (‘Prodroinus Philosophioe 
Ratiocinautis de lullnilo, ct Causa Finali Croationis; deque 
iMecliauismo Operatioms Ammaj ct Corporis*). This work 
connects his c-osmology with Ins physiology. 

Swedenborg's reputation was now esiabliahed throughout 
Enropo. ami ChrUt. VVolflf and other foreign literati eagerly 
sought his correspondence. On tho 17th December, 1734, 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg appointed him a 
corresponding member. In 1730 ho again travedled. and 
in 17354 \i»ited Italy, and .spent a year at Vemco and 
Koine, Tlie journal of his lour, from 17.IG to I73‘J, is in 
Ms. in the Academy at Stockholm. At this time he no 
doubt applied himself particularly to unaloniy and physio- 
logy, 0 *’ a masterly aciiualntance willi vvhic.li he ga\ e evidence 
m his ‘Economy of the Animal Kingdom* (‘CEconomiaRegni 
Animalih’), a largo work in two parts, 4lo., which ho pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1740-41. Tlio first tiart treats of 
the blood, the arteries, tho veins, and tho heart, concluding 
with an introduction to rational psychology. The second 
part treats of the coincidence between the motions of the 
brain and the lungs, of the corllcdl suUstance of the brain, 
and oP tho human soul. In 1741 he became a fellow, by 
invilotioii, of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockliohii, 
the ACeiiioirs of wliich he enriched with a paper on inlaying. 
{Kongl. Swenska )Vetens, AcaiL Uundlifigar, vol. xxiv., p. 
lU7-i 13.) Ho still continued earnest in tho pur.'»uit of 
physiology, and in 1744 publishdl the ‘Animal King- 
dom’ (‘ Regnum Aiiiiiiale*) jiarls i.and ii., 4to.,at the Hague, 
and in 1 745, part iii., iii London. The first part of this work 
is an analysis of the abdominal viscera ; the second, of the 
thoracic viscera; the last part treats of tho skin, of the 
senses of taste and touch, and of organised forms in general. 
The plan of both the foregoing works is peculiar to Sweden- 
borg. Although he cultivated anatomy practically, he con- 
sidered that tho standard authorUie.s of his time were more 
to be relied on than his own dissections {(Econ, R, An.X 
on which account he premised the descriptive staleiiieuts of 
Heister, Winslow, Malpighi, Morgagni, Boerhaave, Leeu- 
wenhoek, Swamincrdum, &c., as his basis for induction. 
On tho facts supplied by these authorities lie built bis own 
superstructure, which, if not strictly a nhysiological one, in 
tho modern meaning of tho word, is at (east an elevated and 
original system of animal geometry and mechanics. These 
great works were regarded by him as only the commenco- 
rnent of a work in which ho designed to embrace the entire 
circle of physiology and psychology. (Regn» Anim., t\, 14.) 

At the beginning of 1743 Swedenborg published in 
two parts, 4 to., ‘ The Worship and Love of God^ (‘ De CuUu 
et Amoro Dei') : the first part, on the origin of tho earth, 
on paradise, and the birth, infancy, and love of tho first man ; 
the second part, on tho marriage of the first man, and on 
the soul, the intellectual mind, the state of integrity, and 
tho image of God. This book is a sublimation of Sweden- 
borg’s scientific system, with a correlative statement of his 
psychical doctrines, in which both are blended, and clothed 
with the narrative form : it is the link between bis physio- 
logy and a class of doctrines which was yet to oome. 


A number of unpiiblUhcd scientific MSS., written by 
him previously to this period, and which arc picscivcd in 
the Royal Academy of ScLcucch at Stockholm, inainrcsl his 
industry, and the largeness of his designs. The most im- 
portant of ihoBO papers appear to be — ‘ bo Magneto,* p. '27. \ 
4to.; ‘ De Sale (Jommuni,* p. 3i3; ‘ Fnncipia Rcrmn Na- 
turalinm, ex priori ct posteriori oducla,' p. 309 ; ‘ De Son- 
salioiie.’Vap. xiii. ; ‘Do Acliono,* cup. xxw. ; ‘Do Ccicbro, 
Medulla Oblongata, et Spinah, de Nervis, aivalylieo, pliysicc, 
philo.sophico ‘Do Aure Iluniana;’ ‘Tiaelalus Fnniviin 
Generalioiii's iitriusquo Sexus, et de Procc>su GciicTatnmis/ 
{Intelleclual Iteimitnrtjy January, 1836; Re^Kof Lundon 
Pnniing Socteiy, 1841.) 

We shall now endeavour to take n brief review of Swo- 
deiiborg’.s scientific progress, with particular reteromc 
to inelhud, principlos, and doetiinos. lli.s jirojicr career 
may bo dated from the publicaiicn of the ‘ Prodromvis Piin- 
cipiorum.* In this work ho attempted to account lor 
chemical combination by a theory of the forms and forces 
of the particles of hoilie.s, and to icaolvo chemistry into 
natural geometry, that it might ha\c the benefit of fiist 
principles, and tho rank of a fixed science. Of these forms 
ho gave many delineations. (Plates to Ptodr, Princip.) 
Ho broat'hed tho in^nious doctrine that the particles of 
primary solids aro moulded in the interstices of Iluids, and 
take tho shape of those interstices: and that particles so 
modelled, by undergoing fracture at their weakest poinl.s, 
give rise to new shapes, which become the initial piulicle.s 
of now substances. lie anticipated Dr. WoUaston*» sugges- 
tion of the stiheroidal composition of crystals, as well as tho 
atomic theory of Dalton, and even some of its detaiU, as 
when, goomclriciilly pvoihcting the composite naturo of 
water, ho as.signed to it the equivalent of 9. {Prudmnits 
Pritteijiiorum . ) 

Tlic rules which he propo.scd for investigating tlio consti- 
tution of Die inaguotic, luminous, and atmospheric elements 
ctime next under our notice.. ‘ I. Tliat wo take, for granted 
that nature acts by tho simplest moans, and that the par- 
licle.s of elements aro of tho simplest and least artificial 
forms. 2. That the beginning of nutiiro is the .same a.s tlio 
beguming of Geometry: that natural particles uris-o from 
niathomalical points, ]ircciscly as lines, forms, and the 
whole of geometry ; and this, because everything in naturo 
is geometric ; and vice versa. 3. That* all the uboyo elements 
are capable of .simultaneous motion, in one and the same 
place; and that each moves naturally without hindianco 
rioiii the others. 4. That ascerlnined facts bo the siibsira- 
tuiu of theury, and that no step bo taken wiiboul their 
guidance.* {Miscoll. Ohs.f part iii.) 

From these rules wo pass to tin ir application, in the out- 
set to which Svvodenborg boldly avm red lliat the records of 
science, acouiinilaling uS they had been for thi')usuiid!i of 
years, were '‘UlliiMeiit for an e,\:uniiiaiion of things on prin- 
ciples. and « priori ; that a knowledge of naliiial phiUi'O- 
phy does not presuppose tho knowledge of innumerable 
phenomena, but only of principal facts which p.roceed 
directly, and not of those which ic&ult obliquely and 
remotely, IVom the woild’s moebanisni and powers; and 
that the latter species of facts confuse and disturb, ratlier 
than inform tlje mind. Also, that the restless dosiie, from 
age to age, for more facts, is characteristic of those who oio 
unable to reason from i riiiciplos and causes, and that no 
abundance would ever he sufiicicnt for such persons. {Pnn- 
eipia, de Mediis ad Per. Philos., p. 3, 4.) The following i.s a 
stateniuut of the doctrine of the elemental world proposed in 
the * Principia:* — ‘ 1. In the simple (substance) there is an 
internal state and corresponding elTort tending to a, spiral 
motion. 2. In the first finite which ari'>cs from it there is 
a spiral motion of the puits; so also in all the other (inites. 
3, From this single cause there arises in every finite a pro- 
gressive motion of the parts, a motion of the whole on its 
axis, and if there bo no obstacle, a local tnotion also. '4. If 
a local motion en.sues, nii active arises ; each active similar to 
tho others. 5. From finilcs and actives arise elcmeritaries, 
each so similar to the others, a.s to differ from them only in 
degree and dimension. Thus wc presume tho existence of 
only three kinds of entities — fiiiites, actives, and tiicir com- 
pounds, elcmentarics, of which the fiiiites occupy tho 
surface, the actives the interiors. Witli regard to the 
finitos, one is generated from the other, and they arc all 
exactly similar, excepting in degree and dimensiun : thus, 
the fifth fiiiilo is similar to the fouriii, tho fourth tu the 
third, tho third to the second, the second to tho first, and 
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tlio first to the simple; so that wlicn we know the nature of 
i>no liiiito, we know ihat of all. Precisely ll»o same may bo 
said of llio actives and of I lie elcmentaries. In the cffnrt of 
the simple towards spiral motion lies the single cause and the 
flrst force of all suhseqneiit existences.* {Principia, p. 450-1.) 
Swedenborg first states these doctrines synthetically, and 
then educes the same from, and confirms them by, the 
plicnonicna of nature. We rna) here, willi propiiety, intro- 
tluce a remark from Sandol:— ‘ lie thus formed to himself 
a system founded upon a certain species of mcchanibin, and 
supported by reasoning; a system, the arrangement of 
which is so solid, and the composition so serious, that it 
chums ami merits all the altcnlion of the learned ; as for 
others, they may do better not to meddle with it.’ 

In approaching the human body he again insisted on the 
ri4‘cc8sily for principles and generalization, without which, 
he said, ‘facts tJienisolvos would grow obsolete and perish ;* 
adding that, ‘ unless he were much mistaken, the destinies 
of the world were leading to this issue.’ A knowledge of 
the soul became the professed object of his inquiry, and he 
‘ entered tlio ciirus with a resolve to examine thoroughly 
flic wurlrl, or microcosm, which the soul iiihabils, in the as- 
sn lance that she should besought for nowhere but in her 
own kingdom.’ In this search he repi^diated byntliu»is, and 
* resolved to approach the soul by the analytic way,’ adding, 

‘ that he htdieved himself to be the first investigator who 
had ever commenced with this intention a surmise in 
which he is probably correct. We shall here content our- 
selves with a brief illustration of one of those doctniios 
which, * with the; most intense study,’ he olaboiatcd for lus 
guidance, we mean the ‘ doctrine of series and degrees.* 
Kach organ, he observed, commences from certain unities or 
least parts wliicli arc peculiar to it, and derives itsfuitn 
from their gradual cuuiposition, and its general function 
from the sum of their particular funclioiis. The mass is 
thcrefure the representative of its luiiiiite components, and 
its struclure and functions indicate theirs. The vesicles or 
smallest parts peculiar to the lungs are so many least lungs ; 
tlic biliary rudiclos of the liver, so many least livers; the 
cellules of the spleen, so many least spleens; the tubuli of 
the kidneys, so many least kidneys ; and llic sumo function is 
predicable of lhe.se least.s, as of their out iro respective organs, 
but with any niodiilcatiun which experience may declare to 
bo itropcr to tlie minuter structures. This new method of 
analysis, in winch the greatest things were presumed to in- 
dicate the least, with just such reservation aa our experience 
of the least nccc.ssiiatos, wttsdc.sigiied to ihiow light on the 
Ultimate structure and occult otiices of single organs— the 
.same way identified the higher with the lower groups of 
organs — the cranial with the thoracic, and both with the ab- 
dominal viscera. Whatever is manifested in the body is 
Iransferriblc to the brain, as the source of all functions and 
structures. If the abdominal organs supply the blood with 
a terrestrial nourishment, the thoracic supply it with an 
niirial, and the brain with an ethereal food. If the first- 
mentioned organs, by the urinary and intestinal passages, 
eliminate excrements and impurities, so the lungs by the 
Irjcheu, and tlio brain through the sinuses, reject a subtler 
defilement. If the heart and blood-vessels are channels of 
a corporeal circulation, the bruin and nerves, or spirit-vessels, 
are cliannels of u transcendent or spirituous circulation. If 
the contractility of the arteries and of muscular structures 
depends on the nervous .system, it is because that system is 
itself eminently contractile, and impels forwards its con- 
tents in the most perfect manner. If the lungs have a 
respiratory rising and falling, and the heart a coutraotioii 
and expansion, so the brain has an animatory movement, 
winch embraces both the motions of the lower series. Thus 
every function is first to be traced to its essential form in 
the bosom of its own organ, and thence, through an ascend- 
ing scale, to the brain, ' which is eminently muscle, and 
eminenily gland ; in a word, which is eminently the micro- 
cosm, when the body is regarded os a macrocosm.* (CUcon, 
/?. .df.; Regn.Amm,) 

On the whole wc may admit these works to be a grand con- 
Bolidalion of human knowledge ; — an attempt to combine and 
re organize the opinions of all the schools of medicine since 
the days of Hippocrates. The doctrines of the fluidisls, of the 
mechanical and''chemieal physicians, and of the vitulistsaud 
solidisls, as well as the nioihods of the dogmatists and em- 
pirics, and even the miscellaneous novelties of the present 
dAy, have each a proportion and a place in the catholie 
s« item of Swedenborg* Hia works however are a dead letter 


to the medical profession, or known only to its erudile nu nv 
bers througli the ignorant misstatements of Haller, (ll iil- 
lor’s Bibliotheca Anatornica, tom. ii., pp. 328, 329, Tigiui, 
1777.) 

Swedenborg was in his fifly-cighth year when he pub- 
lished the last of the foregoing volumes, and from this 
period he assumed a new character, of which he gave the 
following account : — ‘ I have been called to a holy office by 
the Lord, who most graciously manifested himself in person 
to me, his servant, in the year 1745, and opened my sight 
into the spiritual world, endowing me with the gift of con- 
versing witii spirits and angels.’ However repulsive such 
statements are to the generality of mankind, they are not 
A priori objectionable to those who admit the inspiration of 
the seers and prophets of the Bible : after such an admission 
of the supernatural, each particular case of the kind be- 
comes a simple question of evidence. The event above al- 
luded to happened to Swedenborg in the middle of April, 
1745, at an inn in London. The manner of its occurrence 
is recorded by M. Robsahm, director of the bank of Stock- 
holm, who was a trusted friend of Swedcnbt»rg, nnd had ihe 
narration from him personally. (Sue Rob.Nalim’s Memuirefu 
in Tafel's Swedenborg' a Lebetit pp. 8 to 10, 'Jubingen, l;j42.) 
From this period, Swedenborg entirely forsook the pursuit 
of science, nor does he once allude, in his works on theology, 
to his former seienlific labours, lie still however took part 
in life proceedings of the Diet, and in that of 1701 he is 
staled by Count llopkon to have presented tlio best nieino- 
lial on the subject of finance. 

lie returned from London to Sweden in August, 1745, 
and immediately devoted himself to the study of Hebrew and 
the diligent perusal of the scriptures. He continued to 
discharge the duties of assessor of the Board of Minos till 
1747, when ho asked and obtained his maje.sty’s permission 
to retire from it ; adding also two other requests, which were 
granted — that he might enjoy as a pension the salary of llie 
office; and that he might be allowed to decline the liigher 
rank which was offered him on his relirement. The ma- 
terials for tlio subsequent part of Swedenborg’s biography 
are exceedingly scanty. He was now either actively cngagcil 
in writing lus llieologiciii works, or was travelling in foreign 
countries to publish them. When lie was at home he liad 
a house in the environs of Stockholm, with a largo garden, 
in which ho took great delight. He frequently resided in 
Amsterdam and in London. The highest personages in 
Sweden testified to the consistency with which he maintained 
the assertion of his spiritual intercourse. On one or two 
occasions, they say, he gave proof of his professions. Baron 
Grimri), after describing him as * a man not only distinguished 
by bis honesty, but by his knowledge atiM intelligence,’ says 
of one of these occurrences, ' This fact is confirmed by au- 
thorities so respectable, that it is impossible to deny it ; but 
the (|ucstion is, how to believe it.’ {Mem. Hist. Lit. H 
Anecdot., &c., par lo Baron de Grimm, tom. iii., p. 56, cd. 
Lond., 1813.) Tbo baron spoke of it precisely as he might 
have spoken of one of the miracles of the Now Tcbtuincnt. 
Immanuel Kant sifted another of these stories to the bottom, 
and declared that ‘ Professor Schlegel had informecF him 
that it could by no means be doubted;* and added, ‘ they 
set the assertion respecting Swedenborg's extraordinary gift 
beyond all possibility of doubt.’ {Darstellung des Lebens 
und Charakters Immanuel KantSy Kbnigsberg, 1 804.) Swe- 
denborg however laid no stress on such proofs, * because,* 
said lie, ‘ they compel only an external belief, but do not 
convince the internal.* During his latter years, Bishop Fi- 
leiiius and Dr. Ekebon instigated a prosecution against him 
111 tl^e consistory of Goltenburg, whence if was transferred 
to the diet.' Dr. Kkebon denounced his doctrines as * full 
of the most intolerable fundamental errors, seducing, 
heretical, and captious;* and slated furthermore, that ho 
* did not know Assessor Swedenborg*s religious system, and 
would take no pains to come at the knowledge of it.’ Swe- 
denborg came out of these triala with safety, unaccused by 
the diet, and protected by ihe king. Towards Christmas, 
1771, while in Jjondon, he had a stroke of the palsy, fVom 
which he never perfectly recovered. A report has been cir- 
culated that he recanted his claims during bis last illness, 
but this is a mistake. M. Ferelius, minister of the Swedish 
Lutheran church in London, ivho visited him on his death- 
bed, and administered the sacrament (o him, wrote as follows 
(the 3 1 St March, 1 780) to Professor Tratgardof Greifswalde: 
*1 asked him if he thought lie was going to die, and be nn- 
twered in the aUSraative* upon which I requested hijfPi 
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since many believed that he had invented his new theo- 
logical s^^atem merely to acquire a great name (which he 
had certainly oblaincd)» to take this opportunity of pro- 
claiming the real truth to the world, and to recant either 
wholly or in part what he had advanced; especially as his 
pretensions could now bo of no furiber use to him. Upon 
this Swedenborg raised himself up in bed, and, placing his 
hand uj)on his breast, said witli earnestness, “ Everything 
that I have written is as true as that you now behold me : 
1 might have said much more had it been permitted me. 
After death you will see all, and then we shall have much 
to say to each other on this subject.” ’ (Ferelius, Ueber Srve^ 
dmb(fr^'s Ende^ in Tafel’s Leben,) Swedenborg died at 
Lomloh, in Groat Bath Street, Coldbath Fields, on the 29th 
of March. 1 772, in the. eiglitV’dfth year of his age. His 
bod^ was buried in the Swedish church in Ratcliff Highway. 

The following is a list of his theological works: — 

1, * Arcana C])k)elestia,’ 8 vola. 4to., London, 1749 to 1756; 

2, * An Account of the Last Judgment and the Destruction 
of Babylon ;* 3, * On Heaven and Hell ;* 4, ‘ On the White 
Horse mentioned in the Apocalypse 5, * On Iho Earths 
in the Universe;* 6, 'On the New Jerusalem and its 
Heavenly Doctrine,* 4to., London, 1758; 7, ‘The Four 
loading Doctrines of the Now Church— on the Lord, on 
the Holy Scriptures, on Life, and on Faith ;* 8, ‘ A con- 
tinuation of the Account of the Last J udgmont. ;* 9, ‘On the 
Divine Love and Wisdom/ 4to., Amsterdam, 1763 ; 10, ‘On 
the Divine Providence/ 4to., Amst., 176-1; II, ‘ Apocalypse 
Revealed/ 4to., Arn&t., 1 766 ; 12, ‘ Delights of Wisdom con- 
cerning Conjiigial Love, and Pleasures of lusanily concern- 
ing Scortatory Love/ 4lo., Amst., 1708 ; 13, * On the Inter- 
course between the Soul and Body/ 4to., London, 1769; 

1 4, * A brief Exposition of the Doctrine of the Now Church/ 
4to., Amst., 1769; 15, ‘True Christian Religion,* 4to., J.K)n- 
don. 1771. As a specimen of Swedenborg'.*} interpretation 
of the Holy Scripture, tbo reader may consult the ‘ Apo- 
calypse Revealed;* for a concise view of his alleged expe- 
riences, the ‘Heaven and Hell’ may be resorted to; for a 
view of that part of his system which relates to tho creation 
and government of the universe, tigi recommend the perusal 
of tlie ‘ Divine Lovo* and ‘ Divine Providence for his doc- 
trine concerning the relation of the sexes, and its eternal 
origin and perpetuity, and for his code of spiritual legisla- 
tion on marringe and divorce, see the ‘ Conjugial Love,’ one 
of the most reinarkablo of these works: finally, the student 
will find a compendium of the whole of the theology of tho 
Now Church in the ‘True Christian Religion/ the last and 
perhaps the finest of the writings of Swedenborg. The 
vvhohi of these works, originally published in Latin, have 
been translated into English, and some of them have passed 
through several edition's both in England and in America. 
Tho translations are contained in about thirty octavo vo- 
lumes. 

Swedenborg's Theological MSS., which are preserved 
in the Royal Academy at Stockholm, are very voluminous. 
The following have been published:— ‘Coronis ad veram 
Christianum Religionom/ 4to., Lond., 1 780 ; * Apocalypsis 
Explioata/ 4 tom. 4lo., Lond., 1785, 6, 8, 9 ; ‘Index Rerum 
in Apocalypsi Revelatarum/ 1813; ‘Index Verborum, &c. 
in Arcanis Ccclesiibus,* 1815; ‘ Doctrina do CharUate/ 8vo., 
Lond., 1840; 'Do Domino/ 8vo., Lond., 1840; ‘Canones 
Nova) Ecclesiso.* 8vo„ Lond., 1840; ‘Adversaria in Libros { 
Veteris Testamenti,’ fasc. i. and ii., Tubingen, 1840-41. 
Among bis yet unpublished papers * is that called his 
‘ Diarium,’ an unreserved record of his experiences, ranging 
over a period of sixteen years, Tho first two volumes of 
this extensive work aro missing, but the third and largest is 
in the possession of the * Society for Printing and Publishing 
the Writings of B. Swedenborg, instituted in London in 
1810;' and whenever it is pumisHed, it may afford some 
data for that which is at present unattainable, a theological 
bWraphy of tho author. 

Swedenborg did not lay claim to inspiration, but to an 
opening of his spiritual sight,, and a rational instruction! in 
spiritual things, w^ich was granted, as he said, * not for | 
any merit of his,* but to enable him to convey to the world 
u real knowledge of the nature of heaven and hell, and 
thus of man's future existence. According to Swedenborg, 
heaven and hell are not in apaee, but they are internal and 
spiritual states, so that intromission into the spiritual world is 
only the opening of an interior consciousness. The outward 
face ofHhe spiritual world resembles thi^t of the natural 
world in every particular, and man’s spiritual body appears 
P.C., No. 1473. 


precisely similar to his natuial body ; but tho difference is, 
that all the objects of tho spiritual world ropresont, and 
change with, the spiritual slates of its iiihubitants ; the mag- 
nificont objects in the heavens being actually determined 
according to tho good affections of the angels ; and the ter- 
rible appearances in the hells being an oulbirtb of the evil 
and falsity of the infernals. Heaven and hell aro from 
manl£iiid, and all angels and devils have once been men, 
either on tins or other planets, for all the planets aro inhabited, 
since the human race, and the formation of heaven there- 
from, is tho final end of creation. Tho Satan and Devil of 
Holy Scripture is not a person, but a collective name of hell. 
Thu ‘last judgment mentioned in the Gospels’ does not 
mean tho dost ruction of the world, which, like every divino 
work, has respect to infinity and otornity, and will enduro 
for ever, but ‘ a judgment in the spiritual world, since uU 
who die aro gathered together there, and since it is man’s 
spirit which is judged/ This judgment commences for 
every individual immediately after death. Judgment is car- 
ried into effect on a church when its charily i.s extinct, and 
faith alone remains, iiinl such judgment is uttendod by a 
plenary separation of tho good Irom the evil, that is, 'oy a 
fuirnation of new heavens and new hells, and followed by 
the institution on earth of a now church. Tho judgment 
on the first Chiistian church took place in the year 1757 
(so Swedenborg informs us), and was witnessed by him in 
the spiritual world, after which commenced tho descent 
from tho new heaven of tlic new church and iis doctrine, 
signified by the Apocalyptic New Jerusalem. The particu- 
lars of tho faith of this ehureh on tho part of man aro: 
1, ‘That there is onoGod; that there is a Divme Trimly in 
Him, and that He is tho J..ord God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 2, That saving faith consists in believing on Him. 
3, That evil actions ought not to be done, because they are 
of the devil, and from the devil. 4, That good aeiions 
ought to be done, because they aro of Gui and from God. 
5, And that they shuuM be done by man, as of immrlf; 
nevertheless under the belief that they uru from the Lord, 
operating in him and by him. Tho two first particnlar.s 
have reluliun to faith ; the two next, to charily; and the 
last, to Iho conjunction of chanty and faith, and thereby 
of tho Lord and man.* Concerning tho Word of God, Swe- 
denborg taught that in its 'origin it U the divine truth itself, 
infinito in the Lord; that in proceeding through the ihreo 
heavens, it is accommodated to the recipiency of the angcU 
by successive veilings ; that in the highest heaven it puls 
on an appearance accommodated to angelic affections, and 
is there read in its celestial sense; in the roiddlo and lower 
heavens, it is clothed by forms adequate to the intelligence 
and knowledge of tlic angels there, and is read in its spi' 
ritual sense; and in tlio chuich, it is presented in a natiirul 
and historical form, which is adapted to' the understandings 
of men on earth. This last form thus contains, and corre- 
sponds to, a spiritual and celestial form or meaning, which 
Swedenborg declares ho was taught by the Lord in the 
spiritual world, and which he unfolded at length in his 
great work, the ‘ Arcana Cmlestia/ * The Books of tho 
Word,’ says Swedenborg, ‘are all tboso that liavc tho in- 
ternal sense; but those which have not the infernal sense 
aro not tho Word. The Books of tho Word in the Old Tes- 
tament are tho fivo Books of Moses; the Book of Joshua; 
the Book of Judges; the two Books of Samuel; the two 
Books of Kings; the Psalrns; the Prophets Laiah and Jere- 
miah; the Lamentations; the Prophets E/.okiel, Daniel, 
Ho-ca, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micali, Nahum, Ha- 
bakkuk, 2ephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Maiachi. In 
the New Testament, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and tho 
Apocalypse/ Although the writings of Paul and tho other 
apostles are not in this list, and are described by Sweden- 
borg, in a letter to Dr. Beyer, to bo ‘dogmatic (or doctrinal) 
writings merely, and not written in tho style of the Word ;* 
yet ill the same letter he says, ‘ Nevertheless the Writings 
of the Apostles aro to be regarded as excellent books, and 
to be held in tho highest esteem, for they insist on the two 
essential articles of charity and faith in the same manner 
as the Lord himself has done in the Gospels and in tho 
Apocalypse.’ [SwEDENUOttoiANs] 

Swedenborg was a methodical man, and laid down certain 
rules for the guidance of his life. These are found written 
in various parts of his MSS. as follows:— * 1. Often to read 
and meditate on the word of God. 2. To submit everything 
to 'the will of Divino Providence. 3. To observe in every- 
thing 0 propriety of bohaviour, and always to keep the cou- 
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S( ienco dear. 4. To discharge wilh fidelity the functions of 
loss employment and iho duties of his othcc, and to render 
himsulf in all things iihcfid to society.* On these precepts 

110 formed his diaractcr. Count Ilopkcn, prime uiinistcr 
of Sweden, says of him. ‘1 have not only known Sweden- 
borg tlieso two-and-loriy years, but some lime since fre- 
quented his company daily: I do not recollect to have ever 
known any man of more uniformly virtuous character.* 
Sandel says, ‘ He was the sincere friend of mankind, and, 
in his examination of the character of others, he wa*» parti- 
cularly desirous to discover in them this virtue, which he 
regarded as an infallible proof of many more. As a public 
functionary he was upright and just: he discharged his 
duty w'ilh great exactness, anil neglected nothing but his 
own advancement. lie lived in the reigns of many princes, 
and enjo>ed the jiarlicular favour and kindness of them all. 
He ctijoyed most excellent health, having scarcely ever ex- 
pcrieniHjd the .slightest indisposition. Content within him- 
self. and with his situation, his life was in all respects one of 
tlie liafipiesl that ever fell to the lot of man.* Swedenborg 
was ne\er married. lie was about five feet nine inches high, 
lather thin, and of a brown complexion: his eyes wore of a 
hrov nisli-grey, nearly hazel, and somewhat small. He was 
never seen to laugh, but always had a cheerful smile on his 
countenance. ‘ Many would suppose,* says Ferelius, ' that 
as.se.ssor Swedenborg was a very eccentric person; but, on 
the contrary, he was very agreeable and ca^y in society, con- 
versed on all the topics of tlie day, accommodated himself to 
his company, and never alluded to his principles unless he 
was questioned: in which case he answered freely, just as 
he wrote of them. But if he observed that any one put im- 
pertinent questions, or designed to Iritlc with him, he an- 
.swered in .such a manner that the quen«it was silenced 
without being satusfied.' (Forelius in Tafcl’s Lchpn,) 

(For further parliciihir.s the reader may consult Sandcl's 
Euloffinm to the Memory of tStvrdenbor^, pronounced Oct. 7, 
1772, Irarislalion, London, 1834; Documents concerning 
the Life and Character of 7?. Swedenborgs colh-cted by Dr. 
1. F. 1. Tafoi, Tubingen, and edited in English by Rev. 
1. II. Srhithson, London, 1841 ; Life of Swedenborg, with 
an Account of his Writings, by Hobart, Boston. U. S., 
IS31 ; Tafers Swedenborg s Lebcjh Row in the pre.ss; The 
New Jerusalem Magazine, 1790-91 : F. Walden's Assessor 
Svedenhorg' s Levnet, Adshittige lldtog afsammes skrivter 
nogle hlandede Tanker, iiUtgemed Scedenbor^'s System i 
korl udfog, Kiobonliaven, 1800 and 1820 ; Lagei bring, Sam- 
mandrag af Swea-Rikes Historia, 8vu., Stockholm, 1778-80.) 

SWEDENBORGlANiS. the people who believe in the 
mission of Emanuel Swedenborg to promulgate the doc- 
trines of the New Church, .signified by the Now Jeru.salem 

111 the Apocalypse. [Swedenborg.] In this country they 
may be divided into two portions, one of which forms the 
dunomination known as such to the world ; while the other 
portion remains without visible separation from the commu- 
nion of the Rstablished Church. The first public association 
of the Svyedenborgians look place in 1788, in Great East- 
cheap, London ; since that time, societies have been formed in 
nearly all our largo towns, until they now amount to between 
forty and fifty. These send delegates to an annual conference, 
which publishes the * Intellectual Repository,* a periodical of 
ibii’ty years standing, devoted to the cause. In the United 
Stales of America the members * if the New J orusalem Church 
arc numerous and well organised; they have three di.stiiiot 
annual conventions, of which that for the Eastern States' 
meets at Boston ; that for the Southern, at Philadelphia ; and 
that for the Western, at Cincinnati; and they publish four 
different Sweden borgian periodicals. In France the doc- 
trines of Swedenborg have excited much attention, partly 
through the writings of his eloquent disciple Richer, of 
Nantes; and through the French translations of Sweden- 
borg's woiks, whicli were executed ^ J. P. Moel, and pub- 
lished by John Augustus Tulk. Li Germany, Sweden- 
borg has long had isolated readers, of whom the* most cele- 
brated is the librarian to the king of Wiii temberg, Dr. I. F. 
1. Tafel, known through Germany for his learned editions of 
the original works of Swedenborg, for his translations of 
the same, and for the elaborate works he has published in 
their defence. In Sweden, bishops and doclor.s of the 
Lutheran church have favoured the claims of Sweden- 
borg: a writer (Haldane) on the state of religion there gives 
it as one sign 'of the pernicious spirit of the times,’ that 
* Swodenborgianism makes rapid progress among all classes 
of society.’ Swodenborgianism has also taken deep root in 


several of the British Colonies. There is more than a sus- 
picion that the initiators of the new Oxford theology (the 
editor of Froude*s ‘ Remains,' and others) were acquainted 
with the early readers of Swedenborg; and that hencxi ori- 
ginally came their repudiation of the fundamental Pro- 
testant doctrine of justification by faith alone. 

The non -separatist Sw'edenborgians comprise many mem- 
bers, and even clergymen, of the Church of Enclaiid. 
The Rev. Thomas Horiley, rector of Winwick, in Nortiiamp- 
tonshire, the Rev. John Clowes, rector of St. John’s, 
Manchester, and the Rev. William Hill, are the first trans- 
lators of the largo works of Swedenborg. The chief 
works in English in recommendation and in defcive of Ms 
doctrines are those of Clowes and llindmarsh; Noble’s 
‘Appeal in Behalf of the Doctrines of the New Church* 
and ‘Plenary Inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures;’ Clis- 
sold's ‘Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin on the practical 
Nature of the Doctrines and alleged Revelations of Swe- 
denborg,* and * Illustrations of the End of the Church, as 
predicted in Matthew, c. xxiv., with Remarks on the Time 
of the End,* London, 1841. The Swedenborg ians have 
several public institutions, the most nourishing of which is 
that entitled the ‘ Society for printing and publishing the 
Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, instituted in London in 
1810,* which annually prints and circulates a great number 
of his works. 

There is also a I^ndon Missionary and Tract Society, 
and Tract Societies at Bath, Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
Manchester. That at Manchester circulate.s nearly a hun- 
dred thousand tracts in the >ear. There are two Liturgic.s 
in general use among the Swedenborgians : 1, The ‘Book 
of Worship,* Boston, United States, embodying a very simple 
form of worship, consisting cbietly of passages from the 
Scripture, and chants from the Psalms; 2, The ‘Liturgy of 
the New Church, prepared by order of the General Con- 
ference, London, which is Used throughout this country, 
and contains a more formal service than that adopted in 
America. From the latter we may eon\enic»nlly burrow the 
twelve* Articles of Faith,* ‘condensed,* as they are, ‘from the 
Writings of Swedenborg, adopted by the General Confer- 
ence, and recognised as a standard of Doctrine by the whole 
body of Swedenborgians.* 

‘The Articles of E'ailh of the New Church signified by tho 
New Jerusalem in the Revelation, arc these: — 

* 1, That Jehovah God, the creator and preserver of 
heaven and earth, is love itself and wisdom iUelf, or good 
itself and truth itself: that he is one both in esseuco and in 
person, in whom, nevertheless, is the Divine Trinity of 
Father, Sou, and Holy Spirit, which are the essential divi- 
nity, the divine hurnaiiity, and the divine proceeding, an- 
swering to the soul, tho ‘body, and the operative energy in 
man; and that the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is that 
God. 

‘ 2, That Jehovah God himself descended from heaven, 
as divine truth, which is the Word, and took upon him hu- 
man nature, for the purpose of removing from man the 
powers of hell, and restoring to order all things in the spi- 
litual world, and all things in the church: that be removed 
from man the powers of hell, by combats against and vic- 
tories over them; in which consisted the great work of 
redemption : that by the same acts, which were his tempta- 
tions, the last of which was the passion of the cross, he 
united, in his humanity, divine truth to divine good, or 
divine wisdom to divine love, and so returned into his divi- 
nity in which ho was^from eternity, together with, and in, 
his glorified humanity ; whence he for ever keeps the in- 
fernal powers in subjection to himself: and that all who 
believo in him, with the understanding, firom the heart, and 
live accordingly, will be eaved. 

‘ 3. That the Sacred Scripture, or Word of God, is divine 
truth itself, containing a spiritual sense heretofore un- 
known, whence it is divinely inspired and holy in every 
syllable; as well as a literal sense, which is the basis of its 
spiritual sense, and in which divine truth is in its fulness, 
its sanctity, and its power : thus that it is accommodated to 
tile apprehension both of angels and men : that the spiri- 
tual and natural senses are united, by correspondences, like 
soul and body, every natural expression and image answer- 
ing U), and including, a spiritual and divine idea; and thus 
that the Word is the medium of communication with heaven 
and of conjunction with the Lord. 

*4, That the government of the Lord’s divine love find 
wisdom is the divine providence ; which is universal, exer* 
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cised according to certain fixed laws of order, and exlendinir 
to the minutest particulars of the life of all men. both of the 
good and of the eviM that in alt its operations it has respect 
to what is infinite and eternal, and makes no account of 
things transitory but as they are suliservient to eternal cuds ; 
thus, that it mainly coifirists, with man, in the connexion o^" 
things temporal with things eternal ; for that the continual 
aun of the l^rd, by his divine providence, is to join man to 
himself and himself to man, that ho may be able to give 
him tlie felicities of eternal life: and that the liAvs of per- 
mission are also laws of the divine providence; since evil 
cannot be prevented without destroying the nature of man 
as an accountable agent; and because, also, it cannot be 
removed unless it be known, and cannot be known unless it 
appear: thus, that no evil is permitted but to prevent a 
greater; and all is overruled, by the Lord’s divino pio\i- 
tience, for the greatest possible good. 

‘6, That man is not life, but is only a rocipient of life 
from the Lord, who, as he is love itself and wisdom itself, is 
also life itself; which life is communicated by inti ux to all 
in tile spiiitual woilil, whether belonging to heaven or to 
hell, and to all in the natural world ; but is received dif- 
leiently by every one, according to his quality and conse- 
quent state of reception. 

‘ G, That man, during his abode in the world, is, as to his 
spirit, in the midst between bcaven and hell, acted upon by 
inHueiices from both, and thus is kept in a slate of spiritual 
‘ quilibnuin between good and e\il ; in consetjuence of which 
he enjo)s free will, or freedom of choice, in spiritual things 
ii's well as in natural, and possesses the capacity of either 
luining himself to the Lord and his kingdom, or turning 
himself away from the Lord and connecting himself with 
the kingdom of darkness : and that, unless man had such 
hoLdorn of choice, the Word would be of no use ; the church 
Would be a mere name; man would possess nothing by vir- 
tno of which be could be conjoined to the End; and the 
cause of evil would be churgeuble on God biniself. 

* 7, Tli.it man at this day is born into evil of all kinds, or 
With tendencies towards it: that, therefore, in order to his 
I'nlm nig the kingdom of heaven, he must be regenerated or 
cicaied anew; which great woik is effected in a progressive 
nianner, by the J^ord alono, by charily and faith as me- 
diums, during man’s co-operation: tlia as all men are 
redLcinccl, all are capable of being regenerated, and conse- 
quently saved, eieiyono according to his slate; and that 
the regenerate man is in communiou with the angels of 
hcHvoii, and iho unregencrate with the spirits of hell; but 
that no line is condemned for hereditary evil, any further 
tliari as he makes it his own by actual life ; whence all who 
die in infancy are saved, special means being provided by 
tlie Lord in the other life for that purpose. 

* a, That repentance is the first beginning of the church 
m man ; and that it consists in a inairs examining him- 
self, both in regard to his deeds and his inleutiuiis, m know- 
ing and acknowledging his sins, confessing them before tho 
Lord, supplicating him for aid, and beginning u new life: 
that, to this end, all evils, whether of affection, of thought, 
or of life, are to be abhorred and shunned us sins against 
God, and because they proceed from infernal .spirits, who in 
the aggregate are culled the Devil and Satan ; and that good 
aff€ction.s, good thoughts, and good actions are to be cho- 
lislied and performed, because they are of God and from 
God : that these things ai*e to be done by man as of himself; 
nevertheless, under the acknowledgment and belief that it 
is from the Lord,^ operating hi him and by him : that so far 
us man shuns evils as sins, so far they are removed, remitted, 
or forgiven : so far also he docs good, not from himself, but 
from the Lord ; and in the same degree he loves truth, hath 
faith, and is a spiritual man: and that the Decalogue tcaclies 
what evils are sins. 

' 0, That charity, faith, and good works are unitedly ne- 
cessary to man's sajvation : since tharity, without faith, is 
not spiritual, but natural; and faith, without charity, is not 
living, but (lead; and both charity and faith, without goo(l 
works, are merely olental and perishable things, because 
without use or fixedness: and that nothing of faith, of 
charity, or of good works is of man, but that all is of tho 
Lord, und all tlie merit is hU alone. 

* f®! Baptism and the Holy Supper are sacraments 
of divine institution, and are to be peirmanently observed : 
baptism being an external medium of iotr^uction into the 
church, and a sign represoniati\o of man's purification and 
.'^egenuralion ; and the Holy Supper being an external me- 


dium, to those who receive it worlliily, of intioducliou, as to 
spirit, into heaven, and of conj unction with the Lord* of 
which also it is a sign and seal. ’ 

* 11 , lhat imniediaiely after death, which is only a putting 

oil of the niatenal body, never to be lesuincd, man rises 
again iii a spiritual or substantial body, in which be con- 
tinues to live to eleniily : in licaveu, if Ins ruling affections, 
and thence his lile, have been good ; and m bell, if his luling 
affections, and tlience his life, have been evil. 

• 12, That now is the time of tho second advent of the 
Lord, which is a coming, not in person, but in the power and 
glory of bis Holy Word: lhat it is attended, like Ins fiist 
coming, with the lestoration to order of all tilings in the 
spiritual world, wheic the wonderful divnn* operaiion, com- 
monly expected under the iiuine of tho Last .Judgment, has 
ill consequence been pcriormed ; and with the prep:»nng of 
the way fora New Church on the earth,—- the first Cluisiiaii 
Church having spiritually come to its end or coiisiimmutiun, 
through evils of life and errors of doctrine, as foietold by ihe 
Lord III the Gospels: and that this New or Second Chiistiaii 
Churclig|hicU will bo tho Ciowm of all Churches, and will 
Siam! fdWjver, is what was rep resent at ively seen by John, 
when he beheld tho holy city, New Jerusalem, de.sceii(Iing 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband.’ 

(For further particulars see Reports of ihe Society for 
Prinltng and Publishing the Writings of the Hon E. Swe- 
denhora, London, n. i. to xxxii. (lain to 1841), Reports of 
the Londoji Missioimry and Tract Society of the New Je- 
rusalem Church, n. i. to xxi. (1821 to \ ^M) \ Minutes tf the 
General Conference of ihe New Church, signijied by the 
New Jerusutem in the Revidaiion, 1789 to 1841 ; alsoTafel’s 
Magazin Jur die wahre Christiivhe Religion, pp. 1 to 70, 
Tubingen, 1841, wbicli enniams an elaborate account of all 
the Swedenbor^ian periodicals.) 

SWRDISH TURNIP. (Turnips.] 

SWEKT BRIAR [Rosa, p. 15b.] 

SWEKT Calamus. Reference has been made from 
Nakdus and Schcknanihiis to Spikknard, and to this 
arlielo, from SpiKhNAiU), becau.se under tins name two very 
different substances have been confounded in modern limes, 
though they were known tube d.stincl by the aiiiicnts. The 
aromatic which was of equal celebrity with Spikenard, mt*n- 
tioncd by the same uulliois and procuied from tho same 
country, is descubed by Dioscorides under tho name of 
KaXapoi: cipw/tfinicoi;. It is supposed by Spieiigcl and some 
authors ihui the Acorua Calamus of botanists is intended, 
which is p03>,eshed of slight annnaiic properties, is common 
111 Kuiopeuii ditches, und is likewise found in India in 
mountainous situations. This is known to tho Arabs by the 
name wnj, which appears to be a coiruplioii of ibu limdce 
buch, Saiihci it rnc/m, und has in tho Arabian works the 
name akoron assigned as its Greek synonyme, no doubt 
intended for the asopov of Dioscorides. Therefore there 
IS no foundation for the opinion of Sprongcl that this Acoroii 
IS the Iris pseuducoius of botanists. 

Calamus arouiaticus is described by Dioscorides imme- 
diately after ff^oTvoc or (txTvoc, which is usually translated 
Juncus odoralu.s ami is acknowledged to bo the Aiidro- 
pogonHSlcbcjeiianthus of botanists, cumraonly known by the 
name of Lemon-Grass. TJiis has also hud the name.s of 
Camers Hay, palea de mecha., Ikc. applied to it. Schmnanthus 
is evidently compounded of Sebmnus und Anthos {dv0oi\ 

* a llower’). Thcophra»tus treats of Calamos arid Schmnos 
together, and states that they were found among the 
mountains of Libanus, on tho shores of an extensive 
lake; but Burc.khardt in such situations could only find 
rushes and reeds. It is possible theiofore that a Syrian 
locality may havo been assigned to drugs obtained from 
more distant countries by the route of tho Euphrates, fur 
Dioscorides says they are produced in India, By Hippo- 
crates they are called KtiKafios f.{ni>S7jc and tvoepoc, 

also Kd\a/ioc (f^oii^oc (Hipp., f- 5, p. 138, 1. 17), evidently 
showing that if they agreed in properties, they had also 
some resemblance in nature. If wo uosiro to find something 
similar toSi.hcmianihus, and possessed of still more aromatic 
propertioa, wo have only to search in the genu.s to whica 
this belongs, and we shall find several plants famous for 
thoir agreeable odour. The roots of Andiopogon muri- 
catum, commonly known in tho shops of this country by 
the Tainul napne viiivayr, and made into small bundles for 
brushiug velvet, are remarkable for their fragrance : hence 
several essences are now prepared from them in Paris. The 
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roots aro also well known to Indians by tho name of risms he has embodied the results of a most extensive ex- 
Khushhus^ being used throughout the Bengal Presidency perience in clinical medioin^ and h^ shown himself to 
for making tut ices; iliese thatched screens being fitted have been a physician of great %tuditi(ffl and of some pvac- 
to doors and windows, have water constantly sprinkled tical merit. The work is entitled * Commentaria in Her- 
over them ; the hot air in passing through becomes much manni Boerhaavii Aphoaismos de cognoscendis et curandis 
cooled by the great evaporation, and enters the room morbis:* it was first published at Llyden, in 6 volumes, 4 to., 
hoth cool and refreshing, diffusing a delightful fragrance, botween 1741 and 1772; and has since been repeatedly 
Tho aroma here depends on the presence of a principle edited in Latin, English, French, and German. It consists 
analogous to myrrh. But other species arc si ill more fra- of long epmmentaries, not only on each aphorism, but on 
grant, and secrete odorous volatile oil in sufficiently largo every portion of each of them. To condrm their truth he 
quantities to be profitably distilled. Of these, Lemon* Grass, introduces passages from the writers of all preceding limes 
or Andropogon Schamanthus, is the best known. The in- and countries, and relates numerous cases from his«o\vn and 
fusion of its leaves is often employed in India as a pleasant their practice. Van Swieten wrote treatises also on the 
stomachic, and Lemon-Grass oil is probably distilled from diseases of armies, on epidemics, and on the structure and 
them. A. Nardus? is another species, called Ginger, or offices of arteries ; but they are of little importance in com- 
Spice-Grass, by Ainslie, which is said by him to be common parison with his commentaries, and are now seldom referred 
in the Coiirlallum Hills and tho Indian Peninsula, where to. He maintained also a long opposition against the piac- 
the natives occasionally prepare with it an essential oil use- tice of inoculating small-pox. {Biographic Medicate,) 
ful in rheumatism, and use tho infusion of its leaves as a SWIKTE^NIA, a small genua of plants of the natural 
stomachic. A. Iwaraiicusha is a species which comes near family Cedrelacese, named by Jacquin in honour of G. van 
A.SchcDnanthus in liabit and taste. It skirls t|H|bascs of Swieten. The genus Swietenia is oliuracterised by having 
the mountains of nonh-wost India, and was foiM by Dr. a small 4-5-cleft calyx; petals 4 to 5, deciduous; sta- 
Blane and by Dr. Boyd about Hurdwar: it was considered mens 8 to 10, the tlkuncnts united together into a toothed 
1)V the former to be the spikenard of tho antients. Dr. tube, bearing the anthers on the inside; stigma peltate; 
Hoyle also found it near Hurdwar, and in the upper parts ovary 5-cclled, seated on a stipes ; seeds winged. The species, 
of the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, and he states though few in number, are found in hot parts of the w'orld, 
{llhistr. Ilimal. Bot,, p. 425) tlml it is there called mirchia- form largo trees, and yield valuable timber. 

with f*/</trr given as its Avabie, and as its Greek S. febrifuga of Roxburgh has been formed into a now 

synonyme; and infers that it may have been the ffxTvoc of genus Soymida. S. Senegalcnsis has also been formed into 

thcGrcoksas wellus A.Schainantluis. But another species anew genus, Khaya, and is tho tree yielding .African ma- 
is still more extensively ditfused, and still more remarkable liogatiy, which i^ brought to us from Sierra Leone. The 
for its very powerful and delight fvd fragrance. This is the timber, though hard, is liable to warp, but it is employed 
species which yields the Gruss Oil of Central India, com- whero a hard and cheap wood of largo size is required, ns 
monly called Oil of Spikenard. It extemds southwards to for mangles. The negroes employ an infusion of tho hark, 
between the Godavery and Nagporc, and norlhwaids to the which is very bitter, as a febrifuge. S. chloroxylon is a 
Delhi territory, but probably still fariber north, as it delights third species, which has been formed into a new genus, and 
in Q dry and barren soil. In Central India,, especially at is now Chloroxylon Swietenia, a native of the mountainous 
Namur, Ellichpore, &c., a very delightful fragrant oil is dis- parts of tho Circars in the East Indies. It is the tree yield- 
tilled from this niant, which is highly valued in tlio East as ing the beautiful East Indian satin*\rood, which is of a decq) 
a scent, being added to the liner expressed oils employed for yellow colour, close-grained, heavy, and durable. S. Chik- 
anointing the hair or the bodies of the natives. It is also rassee, now Chikrassia labularis, is a fourth specie?, formed 
much esteemed as an external application in rheumatism, into a new genus. This is another Indian tree which is 
and lias been introduced into practice in this country, and is greatly admired for its beauty : tho wood is very light coloured, 
highly valued by some, though unknown to the generality close-grained, and most elegantly veined, and much eiii- 
of practitioners. It has the advantage of diffusing an agree- ployed for furniture and cabinet-work. The most important 
able odour at the same time that it is eiVicaceous us a sli- species however, and that which now nearly alone constitutes 
iiiulant remedy. This or the preceding species extends into the genus, is Swietenia mahogany, a native of Canipeachy and 
Afghanistan. of tlio West Indies. It is a lofty branching tree with a largo 

Sweet Cane, or Calamus, being described by Dioscorides spreading head, and pinnate shining leaves. The timber, 
immediately after <txTvoc, wliic.h is generally acknowledged which is so well known from its extensive employment for 
to he Andropogon Sc bus nan thus, appears to Dr. Royle to furniture and cabinet-making, is of a reddish or yellowish- 
btdong to the same genus, and indeed to be the above brown colour, of different degrees of brightness, much 
far-famed species, ns Calamus aromaticus is thought also to mottled and streaked, very little liable to shrink or warp, 
be the 'sweet cane' and the rich aromatic reed from *a far free from taste or smell, except when kept for some time, 
country* of Scripture : ho states there is no plant which when it acquires an agreeable odour, from the exudation of 
more closely coincides in description with everything that a semi- resinous juice, which serves to preserve tho wood 
is required, than the tall grass which yields the fragrant from tho attacks of injects. It does not appear to have been 
grass-oil of Central India, and which he has named Andro- imported into this country before 1724. The quality of the 
pogon Calamus aromaticus. {Illusir.HimaLBota7iy,^,4^^,) wood \aries much, according to Hie situations in which it 
SWELL. [Oroan.] * grows: that which is produced on ro^ky soil and exposed 

SWIETEN, GERARD VAN, was born at Leyden in situations is the best. Spanish mahogany is imported in 

17U0. He received his generul education there and at logs of about 10 feet long, and from 20 to 26 inches square. 
I^uvain, and studied medicine at Leyden under Bocrlmave, From the elevated parts of the West Indies and from the 
of whom ho soon became the favourite pupil, and by whose Spanisli Main the wood is close-grained, and of a darker 
induenco be was appointed to a professorship of medicine colour than the lion^^ras mahogany. This is imported in logs 
very soon after taking his diploma of doctor in 1725. His of from 2 to 4 feet square, though both kinds are no doubt 
lectures were well attended, but objections were made pi’oduced by the same tree. A few years ago the Messrs, 
against him on the ground of his being a Roman Catholic, Broadwood gave the large sum of 3000/, for three logs of 
and he was obliged to resign his chair. In 1745 Maria mahogany, which were each about 15 feet long and 38 inches 
Tlicresa of Austria ajipoiuted him her first physician, and square. The wood was extremely beautiful, and capable of 
in this capacity be used bis influence to establish a system taking tho highest polish.; 

of clinical instruction at Vienna, to rebuild the university, SWIFT, JONATHAN, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s ca- 
and accomplish many other important m’^asures for the- Ibedral, Dublin, was descended from an antient family which 
advancement of science. During eight years also he lee- waa originally settled in Yorkshire. His grandfat^r, the 
lured on the * Institutes’ of Boerh^ve. He died in 1772, and Rev. Thomas Swift, was vicar, of Goodrira, in Hereford- 
Maria Theresa, who, besides many other honours, had made shire; he had ten sons, Godwin, Thomas, William, Dryden, 
him a baron of tho empire, had a statue to his memory Willoughby, Jonathan. Adam, and three others, of whom 
placed in the hall of the university. Godwin, William, Jonathan, and Adam settled in Ireland ; 

Van Swieten waa one of tho few great physicians of his he bad also four daughters. Dryden was named after his 
day, who, though he founded a sr.hool (and that one of the mother, who waa a near relation pf Dryden the poet Jona- 
most important of the time), did not attempt to establish than, was the folher of tlie dean of St. Patrick's; he married 
himself as tho head of a aect He was content to adopt the Abigail Erick, of an antient family in Leicestershire, ti^ut 
system of Boerhaavo ; ih his poi^mentaries on whose opho- poor. He was bred to the law, and in 1665 Fas appointed 
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steward of the King's Inns, Dublin. He died in 1667, 
leaving his widow in great poverty, with an infant daughter, 
and pregnant with the future dean of St. Patrick’s. 

Jonathan Swift was born in Dublin, November 30, 1667. 
When about a year old, he was carried to Whitehaven, in 
Cumberland, by his nurse, who went there to receive a 
legacy ; be remained with her in that town nearly three 

ears, and she had taught him to spell before he was taken 

ack to his mother in Dublin. Mrs. Swift’s means of sup- 
port for herself and her two children were derived chiefly 
from her brother-in-law Godwin, who was a lawyer, and was 
supposed to bo ricL Jonathan, when six years old, was 
sent to the school of Kilkenny, whence he was removed to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he was received as a pen- 
sioner, April 24, 1682. The cost of his education and main- 
tenance was defrayed by his uncle Godwin, who however 
supplied him with the means of subsistence in so niggardly 
aiul ungracious a manner, that Swift ever afterwards spoke 
of him with great asperity. Before Swift’s education was 
completed, Godwin died, and it was then discovered that 
he had for some time been in embarrassed circumstances, 
the result of unsuccessful speculations. The charge of 
Swift's education now duvolv^ chiefly upon his uncle Wil- 
liam, of whom he always spoke with affectionate gratitude 
as ‘the best of his relations;’ not that he was much more 
liberally supplied with money than ho had been by Godwin, 
for William also was in ditflculties, but for the kindness 
with which it was bestowed. The degree of B.A. was con- 
ferred on Swift, February 16, 1785: this was done, as ho 
himself says, speciaU gratia, wliicli, he informs us, was, in 
Trinity Collcgo, a disciedilablo intimation of scholastic in- 
sudlcicncy. Indeed there is abundant evidence that he had 
not only neglected the study of the school logic which was 
then voipiired in order to qualify him for taking a degree, 
but that, after he had taken his degree, as well as before, his 
conduct generally* was carcloss, irregular, and reckless, and 
that he incurred frequent penalties and censures. It is pro- 
bable however that he had a scholarship in Trinity Col- 
lege, for he remained there (ill 1688, when, on the break- 
ing out of tho war in Ireland, ho passed over into England, 
and travelled on foot to Leicester, where his mother had 
been residing for some years in a state of precarious de- 
pciideiico on her relations, one of whom was the wife of Sir 
William Temple, whoso scat was Moor Park,. near Farnham, 
in Surrey. 

•Sv\irt, after residing some months with his mother, waited 
upon Sir W'iliiam Temple, by whom he was received with 
kindness, and w'us admitted into bis family. From this 
time Swift’s careless and idle habits wore entirely aban- 
doned; he studied eight hours a day, and became useful to 
his patron as his private secretary. A siuTeit of stone-fruit, 
to which Swift always ascribed the giddiness with which he 
was afterwards so severely afllicted, brought on an ill state 
of health, for the removal of which, after he had been about 
two years with Sir William, he went to Ireland, but soon 
relumed. He was now treated with greater kindness than 
before : he occasionally attended King William, who was a 
fre(]uent guest at Moor Park, in his walks in the garden, 
while Temple was laid up with the gout, and won so much 
on his majesty’s favour, that he not only taught him how to 
cut asparagus in the Dutch manner, but oflered to make 
him captain of a troop of horse, which however Swift de- 
clined. Sir William employed him to endeavour to per- 
suade the king to consent to the bill for triennial parliaiiionts, 
and Swifts vanity was much hurt whej^ he found that his 
reasoning was not sufliciently strong to overcome the king’s 
obstinacy. 

Swift went to Oxford in 1692, end entered himself of 
Hart Hall, for the purpose of taking his degreo of M.A., to 
whieh he was admitted on the 4th of July in that year, to- 
gether with Thomas Swift (the son of his uncle Thomas), who 
had studied with Jonathan at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was afterwards rector of PuttenUarn in Surrey. Some time 
after his return ^.Moor Park, finding that no provision 
was made for him bbyond : subsistence in Sir William’s 
family. Swift became tiredef his state of dependence, and in 
some degree dissatisfied with his patron. He made his 
complaint to William, .who then offered him a situation 
worlli 100/. a year in the Rolls in Ireland, of which Sir 
William was Master. Swift declined the ofler, and said he 
jweferrefl going to Ireland and endeavouring to obtain pre- 
ferment in (he church. They were both displeased, ana so 
parted. Swift wopt lo Ireland, but wae deeply mortified 


when he found that he could not obtain orders without a 
certificate from Sir William, which ho was tliereforo com- 
pelled to solicit from his offended patron. The certificate 
was given ; Swift was admitted to deacon’s orders, October l S, 
1694, and to priest’s. orders, January 13. 1695. Soon after- 
wards Lord Capel, then lord-deputy of Ireland, bestowed 
upon him the prebend of Kilroot, in tho diocese of Connor, 
worth about 100/. a year, whither he immediately went to 
perform the duties of a country clergyman. 

Sir William Temple appears to have soon felt the want 
of Swift’s sorvice.«i, ami it was not long beforo he sent him 
a kind letter, with an invitation to return to Moor Park. 
Swift, on the other hand, however fond of independence, 
must have felt strongly the contrast between the dull life of 
a clergyman in a remote lown in Ireland and the refined 
society of Moor Park. He did not hesitate long to accept 
Sir William’s invitation; and having become acquainted 
with a learned and worthy ciirato in his neighbourhood, who 
had a family of eight children, and only 40/. a year, he rode 
to Dublin, resigned his prebend, and obtained a grant of it 
for his poor friend. 

Swift, on his return to Moor Park in 1695, was treated by 
Sir William Temple rather as a friend than as a mere secre- 
tary, and lliey continued to live together till Sir William’s 
death, January 27, 1698. Some time before his death, 
Teniple hud obtained from King William a promise that 
Swift should have a prebend of Canterbury or Westminster: 
Sir William also left him a legacy, with the task of editing 
his posthumous works, and any benefit which might arise 
from tho publication of them. 

During tho early part of his residence at Moor Park, 
Swift wrote some Pindaric Odes, which he is said to lin\u 
shown to Drydeii, who, after having read them, said, 
' Cousin Swift, yo#will never be a poet ;* a remark which is 
supposed to have occasioned that feeling of dislike which 
Swift always manifested lowaids Dryden. These Odes 
are written in the style of the Pindaiic Odes of Cowley, and 
are indeed bad imitations of a bad mode). Swift also wrote, 
as he himself has stated, a great number of other things, 
nearly all of which he destroyed. During tho latter part of 
his rcbidenco at Moor Park ho wrote ‘Tho Battle of the 
Books in St. James s Library,’ in support of Sir William 
Temple, and in opposition to Dr. William Wollon and Dr. 
Bentley. A dispute had arisen in France as to the supe- 
riority of antient or of modern writers: tho dispute passed 
o\er to* England, and the cause of tho moderns was sup- 
rted by Wollon, in his * Reflections on Antient and 
odern I.«arning.’ Temple took the part of the aniients, 
but unfortunately praised the i Epistles of Phalaris,’ which 
Bentley, in an Appendix to the second edition of Wotton’s 
' Reflections,’ proved to bo spurious.- Swift’s W'ork is u 
wefl-constructed allegory, abounding in wit and humour. 
It was not published however till after Sir William’s death. 
Swift is supjloscd to have likewiso finished about this time 
his * Tale of a Tub,' a satirical allcgpry, in ridicule of 
the corruptions of the cliurch of Romo and the error.H 
of the dissentcr.s, and in favour of tho church of England, 
though not without an occasional touch at her faults also. 
This is one of his most laboured and most perfect works, 
Thougit he completed it at Moor Park, there is evidence 
that he had sketclierl it out roughly at Trinity College. 

It was during Swift’s second residence at Moor Park that 
the acquaintance commenced between him and Miss Esther 
Johnson, more generally known by tho poetical name which 
he gave to her of Ste/ta (the Star). Her father was a 
J..omion merchant, according to Scott, or steward to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, according to Sheridan. He might have been 
both — unfortunate in business, and Sir William’s steward 
afterwards. He died soon after Stella’s birth. Her mother 
lived with Lady Gifford, Sir William Temple’s sister, who, 
with Mrs. Johnson and her daughter, resided at this time 
at Moor Park. Miss J ohnson was then about thirteen years 
of age, and Swift about thirty. He assisted in her education, 
which appears to have been little attended to previously, 
and she seems to have acquired a fondness for hertutor. 

Swift however, some years previously to his acquaintance 
with Miss Johnson, had professed an attachment to Miss 
Jane Waryng, on whom ho bestowed the title of Farina : 
she was the sister of a fellow-student at Tiinity College, and 
Swift offered to marry her ; but she was coy and cold, ami 
gave a temporary refusal on tho plea of ill health. By de- 
grees, as Swift’s passion abated, hers grew warmer, and she 
wrQte to express her wiHingness to accept his former 
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Swift (lid not refuse to fulfil hU promise, but in bis reply 
]ui(l down such conditions as to the duti^ of her who shoulu 
become his wife, that no further correspdndence took place 
between them. 

After Sir AVilliain Temple’s death Swift repaired to Lon- 
don, to superintend the publication of his patron's post- 
humous works, a task which he performed carefully, and 
prefixed a Life of Sir William and a dedication to the king ; 
hut. finding that the king look no notice of tho Works, the 
dedication, or himself, he accepted an offer made to him by 
Lord Berkeley in 1699, who had just been appointed one (}f 
the lords justices of Ireland, to attend him there as his 
chaplain and private secretary. He acted as secretary till 
they arrived in Dublin, wlien a person of the name of Bush 
obtained tho office for himself by representing to X^ird Ber- 
k( 3 ley the unsujiablencss of such an office to the character 
and duties of a clergyman. Lord Berkeley however, to 
compensate Swift for the loss of his office, promised that be 
aliould Iju'e the first good preferment in his gift that be- 
came vacant. To this arrangement Swift assented. The 
rich deanery of Derry was soon afterwards at Lord Berkeley’s 
disposal, and Swift intimated to him that he expected liim 
to keep his word. Lord Berkeley told him that Bush had 
obtained the promise of it for another, but, observing Swift*s 
indignation, advised him to apply to Bush to see if the 
mailer could not be arranged : he did so, when the secre- 
tary fiankly told him tliat lOUO/. had been offered fur it, 
but that if he would put down the same sum he should 
have the preference. Swift, in a rage, cxclaitneil, ‘ God con- 
found you both for a couple of scoundrels,’ and immediately 
left the castle, intending to return no mure. Loid Berke- 
ley however was unwilling, if it could be avoided, to risk 
exposure : ho therefore offered to him the rectory of Agher 
and the vicarages of Laracorand Rathbaggan, then vacant, 
111 llto diocese of Meath. Though not worth a third of tho 
(k^anciy, as they only amounted together to 230/. a year, 
Swift deemed it prudent to accept the livings: he still re- 
tained his office of chaplain, and continued to reside with 
the family till Lord Berkeley retired from tlie government 
of Iielatid. The prebend of Dunlaviu was bestowed upon 
linn in 1 700, which increased his income to between 330/. 
and 400/. a year. While ho resided in Lord Berkeley’s 
family he produced some of the first specimens of that 
oiiginal \ein of humour on which, more perhaps than on 
any other of Ins nue talents, his reputation is founded: 
among these are * The Humble Petition of Frances Harris,’ 
uiid the * Meditation on a Broomstick.* 

About this time Swift’s sister married a person of the 
name of Fenton. Swift had expressed liimself strongly 
ai^ainst this marriage, and when it took place, he was 
highly offended. Scott, on the authority of Theophilus 
Swift, says that Fenton was a worthless character, on*the 
point of biiukruptcy at the time, and that Swift afforded his 
sister the means of decent support in the destitution which 
her imprudence b^vigVit upon her. 

In the year 170Glron the return of Lord Berkeley to Enp 
land. Swift took pjssession of his living at Laracor. He 
performed his duties as a (;ounU'y clergyman with exem- 
plary clihgenco, and expended a considerable sum in rc- 
p.iiiiiig the church. Some years afterwards he purchased 
for 230/. th (9 tithes of the parish of Effcrnock near Trim, 
which lie left by his will to the vicars of Laracor for the 
luno bcingKas long as the present episcopal religion con- 
liuuos (o be the osluhlished faith in Ireland; but if any 
other form of Christian religion becomes the established 
I'aii li, he then dirci ts that the profits as they come in shall 
ho paid to the poor of the parish of Laracor. 

Swift had not been long at Laracor when it was arranged 
bctwetMi Miss Johnson and himself that she should come to 
reside in his neighbourhood. She had a small indepen- 
dence, about 1300/., of which lUUO/. had been left to her as 
a l<3gacy by Sir William Temple, since whose death she had 
resided with Mrs. Dingley, a relation of* tho Temple family, 
a widow of middle age, whoae income was only about 25/. a 
year, Mrs. Johnson continued to reside with Lady Gifford. 
When Miss Johnson removed to Ireland she was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dingley ; and the ostensible ground for 
leaving England on the part of belli was that the rale of 
interest was much higher in Ireland: it was then 10 per 
cent. They took lodgings in the town of Trim, where shey 
generally resided, except in Swift’s absence, when they 
occupied the vicarage-bouse. ]^Us Johnson was then about 
eighuen years of age : her fealqr^ were beautiful, her eyes 


and hair black, and her form symmetrical, though a little 
inclined to fullness. She was a woman of strong sense, 
though not highly educated, of agreeable conversation, and 
elegant manners. 

Swift appears to have passed over to England at least 
once a year, and remaineil two or throe months, chiefly in 
London, where ho officiated as chaplain in Lord Berkeley’s 
family, but generally paid a visit to his mother at Leicester. 
In 1791, during the first of these annual residents in Eng- 
land, he published his first political tract, * A Discourse on 
the Contests and Dissentions between the Nobles and Com- 
mons at Athens and Rome.’ It was intoned to check the 
popular violence which had occasioned the impeachment of 
Lorda Somers, Halifax, Oxford, and Portland for their 
share in the Partition Treaty. It was published anony- 
mously, but attracted much uttontioni 

On his second visit to England, in 1702, he avowed him- 
self to bo the author of this tract, and was immediatelv ad- 
mitted into the society of the leailing Whigs, Somers, Hali- 
fax, and Sunderland, and also into that of the leading wits, 
Addison, Steele, Avbutlinot, and others, who used then to 
assemble at BuLton's coffee-house. 

In 1704 Swift published anonymously the *Tale of aTuh,’ 
together with * The Battle of tho Books.’ The * Tale of a 
Tub’ was at tho time generally supposed to be Swift's, and 
its wit was much admired, but it made him sorao powciful 
enemies by its imputed irreligious tendency. 

In 1708 Swift was employed by the lri»h prelates to 
solicit a remission of the first fruits for Ireland, which had 
alicady been granted in England. [Benufice.] His ap- 
plication was made to Lord Godolphin, but was unsuccess- 
ful. About this time there were two or threo plans for 
Swift’s preferment, but all of them were failures. He was 
to have accompanied Lord Berkeley as secretary of emlmssy 
to Vienna, but Lord Berkeley found himself too infirm to 
venture upon the employment: he was to have goiio out to 
Virginia as a sort of metropolitan over tho colonial clergy 
in America, hut neither did this appointment lake place ; 
and ho was promised Dr. South’s prebend of Wesrminster, 
but South, though very old, continued to live for seveial 
years longer. 

During the years 1708 and 1709 Swift published several 
tracts. * An Argument against abolishing Christianity,’ is 
a piece of grave irony ; ' A Project for the Advancement of 
Religion,* was dedicated to Lady Berkeley, who was a 
woman of strict piety, highly respected by Swift: it is the 
only work to which ho ever put his name: it made a strong 
impression on tho religious classes, and was very favourably 
received by the public* In his * Letter on the Sacraiiiehlal 
Test’ ho opposed any relaxation of the restrictive laws 
against the Dissenters. In this opinion he differed btruiigly 
from tho Whigs, and this difference seems to have been a 
principal cause of his soon afterwards joining the Tunoh. 
About this time he also published tho * SoiUimeuts of a 
Church-of-£ngland Man,’ ns well as some of his lighter 
pieces, especially the humorous attacks on Parti idge thi; 
almanac-maker, which came out under the name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff. In 1710 Swift’s mother died. ‘ If the way to 
heaven,’ said he, * bo through piety, truth, justice, and 
charity, she is there.’ 

On the change of ministry in 1710 tho hopes of the Iribh 
prelates were again revived fur a remission of the iiibl-fruits ; 
and Swift was again deputed, in conjunction wit4 tho 
bishops of Ossory and Killaloe, to solicit the boon. Cin the 
Ist of September, 1710, he left Ireland on this mission, but 
found, on his arrival in London, that the bisliops, who had 
gone to Englanii before him, had left that country without 
having done anything. 

Swift now found himself courted by the leaders of both 
parties, with tho excention of Godolphin, who treated him 
with such marked colaii^ss that ho vowed revenge, a vow 
which ho performecl on the 1st of October, by the publica- 
tion of * Sid Hamet’s Rod.* S^ift soon made up his mind 
to join the Tories, and on tho 4th of October was intro- 
duced to Hailey, then ohancel)or of the exchequer, by whom 
he Was received with the most flattering kindness, and was 
introduced by hint ' to St. John, who was then one of the 
secretaries of stale. In a few days he received a promise 
that the first-fruits should be remitted, and immediately 
b^n to put his literary battery in action in the defence of 
huyjew ftiends. 

billing the time that Swift remained in London on ^lis 
occasion be wrote a Journal, or diary, which was adcLressed 
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in a series of letters to Miss Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, but 
obviously intended for the former. This Journal, ^vritten 
as it was chiefly in the nniAn'ng and evening of each snccos- 
si VO day of tho most busy pari of Swift’s life, affords a pic- 
ture as minute as it is evidently trustworthy of the events 
ill which he was concerned and the thoughts which arose 
out of them. 

‘The Examiner,’ a weekly periodical, had been begun by 
St. Jolin, Prior, and otliers, in support of the new ministry. 
Thirteen numbers had been published with little effect, 
W'hen it was taken iip by Swift, November 10, 1710, and 
was continued by him till Juno 14, 1711, a period of seven 
months, when he resigned it into other hands. Every one 
of these papers was written by himself, besides several 
satirical pamphlets. He assailed his opponents not only as 
:i body, but individually: the shafts of his satire wore par- 
ticularly directed against 'Wharton, Godolphin, Walpole, 
Sunderland, Oiwpcr, and Marlborough. With surprising 
readiness and versatility, he assumed every shape suitable 
for the annoyance of his enemies or the support of his 
friends. 

Harley, who, though he maintained tho most friendly 
and confidential intercourse with Swift., seems not at that 
time to have properly appreciated his character or under- 
slood his views, sent him a note for 50/., which Swift indig- 
nantly returned, and obstinately refused his invitations till 
he had made an apology. After the attempt upon tho life 
of Harley by the Marquis do Guiscord, he was created lord 
troasuror and rarl of Oxford, in May, 1711, and offered to 
make Swifr. his chaplain, who refused this offer also. * 1 
will be no man’s chaplain alive,’ says ho in his Journal. He 
evideiiily thought that his services and his merits deserved 
no worse a place than a bishopric. He continued, as long 
as he remained in England, to bo treated, both in private 
an<l public, wiih the most flattering civility, especially by 
Lord Oxford, and also by St. John, who in July, 1712, was 
croafod lord Bolingbroke. He formed the society of Bro- 
lluM’8, which consisted of sixteen persona of the highest 
rank and most dislinguisliod talents among the Tories, of 
which society indeed he was the most active member. 

It having hcconie obvious that the existence of the Tory 
government dejx'nded upon making peace with France, 
Prior was sent to Paris to enter into a nogoliation for that 
purpose, and Swift, in furtherance of tho same object, wrote 
* The Conduct of the Allies,’ which was published anony- 
mously, November 27, 1711, while the question of peace or 
war was under discussion in parliament. The sale of this 
tract was unprecedented at that time, four large editions 
having been exhausted in a week. It furnished the Tory 
members in the House of Commons with facts and argu- 
ments, while the Whigs in the Lords threatened to bring 
the author to tho bar of the house. The effect upon tho 
public mind was such as to produce a determined spirit of 
opposition to tho war, proving, as it did, that the allies, the 
lato Whig ministry, and especially tho duke of Marlborough, 
were the only parties who had derived advantage from the 
expenditure of so much English blood and treasure. 

The Peace of Utrecht was concluded May 5, 1713, and 
Swift undertook to wtite the history of it, but the progress 
and publication of tho work were hindered by the growing 
dissention between Oxford and Bolingbroke. This work ho 
afterwards expanded into tho * History of the Four last Yee^ 
of Queen Anne's Reign,’ but it was not published till 1758, 
some years after his death, the only work unconnected 
with politics which Swift produced during this busy period 
of his life, was his letter to the earl of Oxford, containing • A 
Proposal for correcting, improving, and ascertaining the 
English Tongue,’ an obiect which was to be accomplished 
by a society similar to that of the French Academy. Swift 
was very anxious to have this scheme carried into effect, 
but Oxford was too busy at that tihie to second his views, 
which indeed met with little favour from the public. 

While Swift was thus assisting his friends, he obtained 
nothing for himself but empty honour, a specios of reward 
which hardly any man ever vuued less. He was too proud 
to make any direct solicitation ; he was aware that Lord Ox- 
ford well knew what ho expeeted, but he was not aware 
that bo had a private and obstinate enemy in Queen Anne, 
who had been taught by Archbishop Sharp that tlie sup- 
posed author of the *Tale of a Tub* was little, if^tall, 
better than an infidel. Ho now felt that his situation OraS 
uncomfortably awkward, and began to antiOitMate that he 
might be allowed to return to Ireland neither higher^ in 


tho church nor richer than he left it. lie became impatient 
and restive. I he* bishopric of lloreford beeauiu vacunl', 
and Oxford and Lady Masham, the queen's liuourite, 
exerted themselves to obtain her consent to bestow it upon 
him, but the opposition of ibo duchess of Somerset, the 
queen’s other favourite, whom Swifi had libelled in his 
•Windsor Prophecy,* frustrated their efforts. As soon as 
Swift knew that the bishopric had bet*n given to another, ho 
sent, notice to Lord Oxford of his detevmiuatiun to retire. 
The ministry now saw, that unless something were dune for 
him, they would lose his powerful aid, which had kept ibeir 
enemies at bay, and bad helped so effectively to keep 
themselves in possession of tho government. Thus pressed, 
Oxford, with the concurreiico of the duke of Oriuuml, 
proposed that Dr. Sterne should be removed to the 
bishopric of Dromore, in order to make room for Swift 
ill the deanery of St. Patrick’s. This they {iccoinplished ; 
and, with tho view of retaining him in England, an effort 
was inado by Oxford and Lady Masham to oxchungo the 
deanery for a Windsor prebend; but llie queen’s deters 
mination against this arrangement was not to be shaken. 
Tho warrant for the deanery of St. Patrick’s was signed 
February 23, 1713, and early in June the same year Swift 
set out for Ireland to take poikession. 

^ In the early part of his Journal, Swift expresses a con- 
tinual desire to return to Laracor and the society of his 
beloved Stella, but tips feeling cvidcnily becomes gradually 
w’eakcr. The splendid society in which he moved, and the 
sort of homage with which he was treated, such as perhaps 
no other person of his rank evm* received, had, long before 
bis return to Ireland, taken strong possession of his heart ; 
so that when he entered into the possession of bis deanery, 
it was with feelings in the highest degree dissatisfied and 
desponding. 

Swift was scarcely settled in his deanery when he re- 
ceived the most pressing invitations from the friends of (he 
Tory adrainislrafion to return to England, for the puinose 
of reconciling, if possible. Oxford and Bolinghroke, whoso 
dissention endangered the very existence of the Tory 
government. He came over to England without delay, 
and soon afterwards published * The Public Spii it of the 
Whigs,* a bitter attack on Steele as well as the party to 
which he belonged. In this pamphlet iho Scotch were 
spoken of as ‘ a poor fierce northern people,’ with several 
other offensive remarks, directed especially against the duke 
of Avgyle. A prosecution was instituted agrainst Barber tlie 
printer, which the ministers managed to set aside, hut tho 
Scotch peers went up in a body to complain to the queen 
of the indignity with which they had been treated. 

Finding that Oxford and Bolingbroke could not he recon- 
ciled, Swift retired (o the house of the Rev. Mr. Geary, 
Upper Letcombe, Berkshire, at the beginning of June, 
1714. Here he wrote his ‘ Free Thoughts on the State of 
Public Affairs.’ Bolingbroke was now about to supplant 
Oxford, and left no means untried to conciliate Swift. 
The queen, at Bolingbroko’s earnest request, signed an 
order on the treasury for 1000/., which Swift had in vain 
endeavoured to obtain through Oxford, to relievo him from 
tho debts, amounting to at least that sum, which he was 
obliged to incur on entering his deanery. This sum how- 
ever he never received, tho death of the queen having 
occurred before the order was presented for payment. At iho 
same time Lady Masham, wrote to him, conjuring him not to 
desert the queen, and Barber was commissioned by Boling- 
broke to say that he would reconcile him to the duchess of 
Somerset. Almost the next po.st brought a letter from Lord 
Oxford, now dismissed and going alone to his seat in Hore- 
fordshiro, requesting Swift to accompany him. 11 is gratitude 
and his affection for Lord Oxford did not allow him to hesi- 
tate a moment in accepting the invitation of the disgraced 
minister, and he wrote immediately to Ireland to get an ex- 
tension of his leave of absence, which was now nearly expired, 
to enable him to do so. Within three days tho death of 
Queen Anne and the acce.ssion of George 1. put an end to 
the power of the Tories. Lord Oxford was arrested and irn 
prisoned, and Swift wrote to him with a touching earnest- 
ness to remiest that ho might bo permitted to attend him 
in his confinement. Lor<l Oxford however refused to ac- 
cede to his request. Bolingbroke and Ormond fled to France, 
and Swift returned to Ireland. 

Not long after Swift ofime to London to solicit the re- 
mission of the first-fruits, vile was introduced to tho acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Vanhonrrigli, ftle widow of Borlholomow V an- 
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lioinri^li, a Dulch merchant, wlio, at his death, had left to' 
Ilia widow a life interest in 16,000/., which sum was after- 
wards to he divided eaually amons his children, two sons 
and two dau^diters. When Swift hccatne intimate in this 
family, Miss Ebther Vunhomrigh, the oldest daughter, was 
under twenty years of age, not remarkable for beauty, but 
well educated, lively, graceful, spirited, and, unfortunately 
for Swift, with a. taste for reading. He became the director 
of her studies, and their friendly intercourse was continued 
till Miss Vanhomrigh made a declaration of affection for 
him, and proposed marnage. How that declaration was re- 
ceived is related in Swift’s poem of * Cadenus and Vanessa.* 
Cadenus is decan us (dean) by transposal of letters, and Va- 
nessa is the poetical name which he gave to Miss Vanhoin- 
rigli. The proposal was declined ; but Swift, from vanitv 
or fondness, or both, had not firmness enough to relinquUn 
their alfoctionate intercourse. 

After his return to Ireland, Swift, conscious of his im- 
prudence, endeavoured to limit, as much as possible, the 
correspondence between himself and Vanessa, probably ex- 
pect ing that her attachment would be diminished by absence ; 
but hers was a deep and uncontrollable passion. She wrote 
to him frequently, and complained bitterly of his not re- 
plying to her letters. At length Mrs. Vanhomrigh died; 
iier two sons died soon afterwards; and the circumstances 
of the two sisters being somewhat embarrassed by imprudent 
expenses, they resolved to retire to Ireland, where their 
father had left a small properly near Cellbridge. Swift, in 
his diary, though he mentions occasionally his calling at 
Mrn. Vanhorn righ’s, makes no allusion to lier daughter. 
Notwithstanding this caution, obscure murmurs of the inter- 
course between Swift and Vanessa had reached Stella soon 
after its commencement. In 1714 Vanessa arrived in Dub- 
lin. to the annoyance of Swift and dread of Stella. Swift 
saw her very seldom : he introduced Dean Winter to her, a 
gentleman of fortune, as a suitor for her hand ; and pro- 
posals of marriage were made to her by Dr. Price, afterwards 
bishop of Cashel ; but both offers were rejected. Stella’s 
jealousy at length became so restless, that Swift is said to 
have con^nted to their marriage, and the ceremony was per- 
formed in 1716, ill the garden of the deanery, by the bishop 
of Clogher; and though Swift never acknowledged the 
marriage, and no change took place in their intercourse, 
the evidence, though imperfect, is such as to leave little 
doubt of the fact. At length, in 1717, Vanessa and her 
sister retired to Marley Abbey, near Cellbridge, where 
Swift4ocs not appear to have visited them till 1720, when 
Vane.-sa’s sister became dangerously ill ; during that illness 
his visits were, frequent, and were continued occasionally to 
Vanessa after her sister’s death. Vanessa by degrees became 
mure impatient, and at length wrote to Stella, to inquire 
into the nature of her connection with Swift. Stella, 
highly indignant, sent the letter to Swift, and immediately 
retired to the house of Mr. Ford, near Dublin. Swift, in 
a paroxysm of rage, rode instantly to Marley Abbey. Va- 
nessa, on his entering the room, was struck dumb by that 
awful sternness which his countenance assumed when bo 
w.'is in anger, and to which she more than once .alludes in 
her letters to him. He (lung the letter on the table without 
saying a word, instantly left the house, and redo back to 
Dublin. Poor Vanessa sank under the blow. In a few 
weeks afterwards she died, in 1723, leaving her property 
to Dr. Berkeley, afterwards bishop of Cloyne, and to Mr. 
Marshal, one of the judges of the Irish court of Common 
Pleas. The poem of * Cadenus and Vanessa’ was published 
soon after Miss Vanhomrigh’s death; but Berkeley is said 
to have destroyed the original correspondence : a full cop^ 
liowevcr remained in the possession of Mr. Marshall, and it 
was published for the first time (with the exception of one 
or two letters) in Scott’s edition of Swift's Works. 

Swift, in an agony of sh&me and remorse, retreated to 
some place in the south of Ireland, where he remained two 
months, without tho place of his abode being known. On 
his return to Dublin, Stella was easily persuaded to for- 
ive him. After their reconciliation, Stella continued to 
e the friend of Swift, tho companion of his social hours, 
his comforter and patient attendant in sickness; and she 
presided at his table on public days : but they were never 
alone together ; their union as husband and wife was merely 
nominal. 

In 1720 Swift published * A Proposal for the Universal 
Use of Irish Manufactures.’ ^ This honestly-meant tract 
was represented as a seditious U|^l : printer was brought 


to trial; the verdict of tho jury was ‘ Not guilty;’ but 
Judge Whitsbed kept them eleven hours, and sent them 
back nine limes, till they reluctantly left the matter in his 
hands by a special verdict : the public indignation however 
was roused, and the government, by a 'nolle prosequi,’ were 
obliged to relinquish the contest. 

In 1 723, there being a scarcity of copper coin in Ireland, 
George 1. granted to William Wood a patent right to coin 
farthings and halfpence to the amount of 108.000/. The 
grant was made without consulting the lord-lieutenant or 
privy council of Ireland : it had been obtained by tho in- 
llueiice of the duchess of Kendall, tho king’s mistress, w ho 
was to have a share of the profits. It was, in fact, an in- 
famous job. The Iribh parliament expressed tiieir dislike 
to it by a remonstrance, of which no notice was taken, when 
a voice wa.s heard which apparently arose from one of tho 
trading classes : a letter was published signed * M. B., dra- 
jp»ior (draper), Dublin,’ and was followed by five or six more. 
The effect of these letters is known. All Ireland was roused. 
No one would touch tho contaminated coin. A reward of 
3U0/. was offered for the discovery of tho author of the Dra- 
pier 3 fourth letter. A bill against the printer was about to 
be presented to the grand jurv, when the Dean addressed 
to them * Somo seasonable Advice ;’ and the memorable 
quotation from Scripture was circulated, * And tho people 
said unto Saul, shall Jonathan die, who hath wrought this 
great salvation in Israel? God forbid: as the Lord livelh, 
there shall not one hair of his bead fall to the giound; for 
he hath wrought with God this clay. So the people rescued 
.lonathan that ho died not.’ The grand jury wrote * igno- 
ramus’ oil tho bill, and Judge Whitshed could only vent his 
rnge by dismissing them. Ultimately the patent w.is with- 
diawn, and Wood was compensated by a grant of 3UU0/. 
yearly for twelve years. 

Swift’s popularity was now unbounded, Tho Drapicr's 
head was painted on signs, engraved on copper-plates, struck 
on medals, woven on pocket-handkerchiefs. As if to shelter 
himself from this storm of public applause, he retired uitli 
Stella and Mrs. Dingley to Quilca, a country-house belong- 
ing to Dr. Sheridan, in a retiied situation about seven nnlis 
from Kells, where he remained several months, lie had 
the company of Dr. Sheridan and other friends, and pro- 
duced several light pieces of humour, iifwhich ho was emu- 
lated by Sheridan, who followed him at no great distance. 
He also occupied himself in revising and completing the 
'Travels into several remote Nations of the World, by 
Lemuel Gulliver.* 

In 1726 Swift visited England again, for tho first time 
since Queen Anne’s death. Bolinj^roke was now returned 
from exile. The Dean resided at Twickenham with Pope, 
but made frequent visits toDawley, the residence of BoUiig- 
broke. His other associates were chiefiy Arbuthnot, Gay, 
and Lord Bathurst. 

At this time the Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., 
and the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, kept 
a sort of court at Leicester House. The favourite of the 
princess was Mrs. Howard, afterwards countess of Suffolk, 
rope. Gay, and Arbuthnot were frequent attendants at this 
court. Swift was introduced to the princess by Arbuthnot, 
at her own particular request. His visits afterwajj^ds were 
frequent, c-spccially when she resided at Richmond, but 
always by special invitation from the princess. 

In July, 1726, the Dean received lettei's informing liim 
that Stella was in a state of dangerous illness. He hastened 
to Ireland, and was gratified, on his arrival in Dublin, to 
find that her health was better. He now made the world 
acquainted with the * Travels of Gulliver.’ The work was 
published in London, anonymously as usual, through tho 
agency of his friend Charles Ford. Such was the interest 
and admiration which it excited, Uiat the price of the first 
edition was raised before the second could be printed. 

Stella being now in a tolorabl)^ good state of health, Swift, 
in March, 1727, paid bis last visit to London. His recep- 
tion by his friends and at Leicester House was as cordial as 
ever. After spending the summer with Pope at Twicken- 
ham, he contemplated a voyage to Franco for the benefit of 
his hesUh, when the death of George I. seemed to open a 
new prospect to the friends' of the princess of Wales. It 
was expected that Walpole’s dismissal would have taken 
place forthwith ( and the Dean, at the earnest request of his 
fnentS, especially of Mrs. Howard, wlio said that his going 
abroad at that time would look like disaffection, rproainq^ In 
England. 
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Swift was sufTeriAg under a sevoro attack of deafness, 
which scem&^onerally to liavo been more or less combined 
with his other and worse (fomplamt, vertigo, when be received 
information that Stella was again in danger. He left Eng- 
land suddenly, almost capriciously as It appeared fo his 
friends, who had but an inuistinct notion of nis connection 
with Stella, and in October, 1727, landed in Dublin to find 
his companion on the brink of the grave. She died Jan. 28, 
172H. 

Wlien Swift had somewhat recovered from this last and 
severest shock, he found Walpole still in power, andrhigh in 
favour with the queen as well as the king. Ho now kept no 
Icrins with the court ; he attacked Walpole especially, and 
the ministry generally, and did not snare even the king and 
queen. At the same lime he applied himself vigorously to 
the air.iirs of Ireland: he published so vortil tracts for the 
aniclioraiion of the unhappy stale of that country; and, 
With the same object in view, commenced a periodical pub- 
lication, in conjunction with Dr. Sheridan, called *The In- 
telligencer,* which how'ever was soon dropped. 

In 172S-i) tho Dean spent about a year with Sir Arthur 
Aclujson, at his seat of Gosford, in the north of Ireland ; 
hero ho wrote several light pieces of poetry, which were in- 
tciulod for the amusement of the family and guests; among 
these was ‘ The Grand Question debated, whetber llamil- 
ton's liawn sboulrl bo turned into a Maltbouso or a Ilarracks,’ 
ullurding evidence that age bad not in tbu least impaired 
those peculiar powers of humour which he liad firat dis- 
played in the family of Lord Berkeley. In 1730 the Dean 
was a guest for six morn hs in the house of^Mr. Leslie at 
Market Ildl, a small town at a short distance from Sir 
Ariliur Acbeaon’s. Near this town he intended to build a 
bouse, on ground to be leased from Sir Arthur, arid which 
was to have been culled Drapier’s If ill ; an intention Iiow- 
evor wliioh he did not cany into efi'cct. 

In a satire upon the Dissenters, in 1733, the Dean 
had directed a few lines against ‘ tho booby Bettesworlh,* 
who was a serjeant at-law and a member of the Irish 
parliament, and ulio, on reading the lines was .so highly in- 
censed that ho drew a knife, and swore he would cut off the 
Dean’s ears; he proeecded direct to the deanery with that 
inliMitioii, but as Swift vas on a visit at Mr, WorraU’s, Bettes- 
uorili went there, and re<iueatcd to speak with the Dean alone, 
uhom he addressed with great pemposily, * Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, I am Serjeant Betlcftwortli.* 

‘ Of what rcj'imcnl ?’ asked Swift. An ullercatlon ensued, 
which soon became so loud and violent, that the servants 
rushed into tho room and turncnl Betteswortli intotlie street. 
To guard against any similar attack in future, the Dean’s 
iioighbjurs formed an association, for the purpose of watch- 
ing the deanery and guarding tho person of the Doan from 
violence. 

In tlie year 1735 ho supported tho clergy in their claim of 
the tithe of pasturage, or agistment tithe, in opposition to 
tho Iri'ih Iloui^e of Commons, and gave vent to Ins indigna- 
tion against the obnoxious members in one of the last but 
mostaiiimaiod and pointed of his satires, * The Legion Club.' 
The poem was hardly finished when he had one of the most 
intenso and long-continued attacks of vertigo wliicU he had 
over suffered, and from which indeed he never thoroughly 
recovered. 

In 173G Swift opposed tbe primate Boulter’s seheino for 
regulating tho exchange with Ireland by diminishing the 
value of the gold coin in order to increase the quantity of 
siher : he spoke against it in public ; he wrote ballads against 
it ; and on the day when the proclamation of the government 
for carrying the measure into efluct was read, the bells of 
tho cathedral rang u tnuiUed peal, and a black. (tag was 
been to wave on the steeplo. 

SwitPs public life may now be said to have closed. From 
1 70S to 1 73G he had been actively, strenuously, and often dan- 
gerously busied in guiding by his pen tho course of public 
ulfairs ; but during tjie latter part of this period his intlrmi- 
ties and sufferings, rkpidly increased. In 1732Bolingbroke 
had attempted to brmg him to England In* negotiating an 
exchange of his deanery for the living of Burfleld in Berk- 
shire. worth about 400/., but k was too late ; the sacrifice of 
dignity and income was greater than, at that period of his 
life, ho was willing to submit to. He still continued to cor- 
respond with Bolingbroke, Pope,Gay, thoDochess of Queens- 
berry. and^Lady Betty Gcrmam, by all of whom ho was con- 
stantly pressed to eome over to England; hut as his attacks 
of deafness and giddiness became more frequent, more vio* 
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lent, and continued longer, ho did not think it prudent to 
Venture. Gay died in 1732, and Arbuthnot in 1734, and 
Bolingbroke went to France. AViih Pope he kept up an 
affectionate correspondence as long as lie retained tho power 
of expressing his thoughts upon paper. For several years 
before his mind gave way, ho was hardly ever free from 
suffering, and never from the fear of it ; and it was his cus- 
tom to pray every morning that ho might not live another 
day, and often when he parted at night with those friends 
who were dearest to him, after social hours spent at tho 
deanery, he w'ould say with' a sigh. * I hope 1 shall never 
see you again.* 

In the intervals of his fits of giddiness his powers of jii fig- 
ment rernainod unimpaired, but his memory failed rapidlV. 
On the 26lh of July, 1740, in a short nole to Mrs. White- 
way, lie says — ‘ 1 have been very miserable all night, «iul 
to-day extremely deaf and full of pain. 1 cannot express 
the mortification I am under of body and mind. All 1 can 
say is, that 1 am not in torture, but I daily and boLirly 
expect it. Pray let me know how your health is, ami your 
family. 1 hardly understand one word I write. I arn siiie 
my days will be very few; few and miserable they iiinst be. 
I am. for those few days, yours entirely, J. Swift. Jf I do 
not blunder, it is Saturday.* ' 

111 1741 SwilVs memory had almost failed, his under- 
standing was much impaired, and he became subject to 
violent fits of passion, which soon terminated in furious 
lunacy. He was intrusted to tho cure of the llev. Dr. 
Lyons, who was gratefully attached to him. He continued 
in this slate till 1742, when, after a week of indescvihablo 
bodily suffering, ho sank into a. stale of quiet idiolc.y, in 
which he continued till the I9th of Ot:lober, 1745, when lie 
died as gently as if ho hud only fallen asleep, llo was in 
his 78tli year. The immediate cause of deallil and probably 
of the giddiness which hud so long afflicted him, was found 
to be water on llic brain. 

On the announcement of his death, the enthusiasm of 
Irish gratitude broke out as if there had been no interrup- 
tion of bis public services. The house was surrounded by 
a mournful cu’owd, who begged the most trilling ol'ticlo that 
had belonged to him to be treasured as a relic— »>* yea, begg'rl 
a hair of him for memory.* Ho was buried, according to his 
own direction, in the groat aisle of the cathedral, whero 
there is a l.,alin inscription to his memory, written by him- 
self Hie depositum est corpus Jonathan Swift, S.T. i ., 
luijus Ecclcsim Catliedralis Decani, ubi .«>tDva indignutiu 
ulterius cor lucerare nequit. Abi, viator, et imituie, si 
poteris, slrcnuum pro vinli libcrtalis viiidiccm. Obiit,’ Slc. 

Swift left tlio bulk of his properly, tbe savings of abofit 
thirty years of his life, to found and endow an hospital for 
lunatics and idiots. In 1735 he presented a memorial to tho 
corporation of Dublin, tiraying that a piece of ground on 
0.xiiiantown Giocn iiiiii;lit be assigned for the purpose, which 
was immediately assented to, but the silo which he ulti- 
mately fixed on was in James Street, Dublin, near Steexens's 
Hospital. Tho funds which finally devolved upon the 
ho.spital amounted to about 1 0,0U0/. 

For some years before his intellect failed, the general 
Buperiiitendenco of tho Dean’s domestic uffairs had been 
intrualcd by him to Mrs. Whitewuy. who was a daughter of 
his undo Adam : she xvns a woman of properly, of superior 
understanding, and elegant manners. She was not his house- 
keeper, as has been erroneously stated. H is liousekceiier was 
Mrs. Brent, who by a second man inge became Mrs. Ridgeway. 

Swift in bis youth was considered handsome : he was tall, 
muscular, and well-made; his complexion was dark, and 
his look heavy, but Pope says that his ‘ eyes, which were 
azure as the heavens, had an expression of peculiar acute- 
ness.* IlisTace was generally expressive of tho stern deci- 
sion of his character. He never laughed, uiid seldom 
smiled, and when he did smile it was 

*A» if lie mockM liiinfieir, and scornM Ids tpitit, 

Tiiiit could be moved to ».nu1o at aiiyihiuK^ 

In his person he was scrupulously clean; in his habits he 
was regular; be was a strict economist of time and money, 
and kept minute accounts of tho expenditure of both ; ho 
used much exercise, both walking and riding : be diank wine 
,daily« but never to e.\cess; in eating ho appears to have 
been somcwliut of an epicure. In his disposition he xyas 
social; and when his company pleased him his conversation 
was delightful, abounding in anecdote, and rather dii»iin- 
gutsbe.d for liveliness dud humour than for .seriousness. In 
repartee ho was considered unrivalled. He had peculiarities 
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of TnaniifT, which Imwcrer were not eonstunt and habitual, 
but cjenerutly aivjse from the indulgence of some occasional 
whim. From the time of his adraisaion into Trinity College 
he had mixed much in society, generally of the best kind: 
ho was nn observer of society of a lower kind, but he never 
willin[»ly mixed with it. He spoke in public with force and 
llucnry. 

'J'he distinguishing feature of his character was pride— a 
complete consciousness and apprerMation of the value of the 
power which he had acquired by a severe course of study and 
observation, combined as it was with a determination of 
purpose which no danger could intimidate, and whitdi turned 
aside from no labour iKvoshUiy to the accomplishment of his 
aims. lie was thoroughly honest, but his honesty was often 
combined with a straightforward bluntnoss which w'as offen- 
sive to fa'^tidioiisness and vanity. In spite of the stern- 
ness of his character, which was often indeed more in appear- 
ance iban reality, he was a man of deep feeling, devotedly 
attached to his Irionds, and active in promoting their in- 
terests ; nor w'orc his friends less attached to him. 

There was much appearance of paradox in Swift’s cha- 
racter, which oflen aroao A*ora his assuming, in speaking and 
writing, ,a character which did not belong to him. He hated 
hypocrisy, he hated the ^issumption of viHue, and he ran 
into the opposite extreme. Thus the levity of manner with 
which ho censured the corruptions of Christianity induced 
many to sbppi>sc that he was not a Christian ; and the tone 
of nusnnthropy which pervades many of his writings was 
ill suited to the real character of one who annually expended 
a third part of his income in well-directed charity; who, of 
Iho first 500f. which he had to spare, formed a loan-fund 
for the iiso, without, interest, of poor tradesmen and others; 
who was a warm and steady friend, a liberal patron, and a kind 
masKT. lie who always spoke of Ireland as a country hateful 
lu him, was yet tlie firm, fearless, and constant assertor of 
lier rights and protector of her liberties. Johnson speaks of 
his love of a sbilliiig. Habits of strict economy have given 
many a man the appearance of loving a shilling who thinks 
iioihing giving away pounds. Wc have spoken of the 
ii<o which he made of his money; in the obtaining of it 
lie \s'aa no less free from sordidness. Of the numerous 
works whic.h lie published, most of which were extremely 
jnipular, it is doubtful if ho ever received for any one a 
single s-hilling of direct remuneration. Pope obtained some- 
thing for Swift’s share of the ‘Miscellanies,’ but there is 
reason to suspect that he directed his friend, who did love a 
shilling, to keep the sum for his trouble. 

Swift’s conduct towards Stella and Vanes.sa is that part 
of his character of which least can be said by way of justi- 
fication. We have given the details of that conduct briefly, 
and leave the reader to draw his own ronclu.sions. 

In his political principles he was rather a Whig than n 
Tory, but party, as a distinction which prevenls the inter- 
course of iudividiiala, hq regarded with dislike and scorn. 
Ho approved of triennial parliaments, pay annuol parlia- 
nicnt.s; he was the defender of popular rights, and frequently 
exposed himself to danger in defending them;, he was a 
steady advocate of constitutional freedom. His hatred of 
tyranny w'as almost a passion. The oppression which he saw 
practised in Ireland was one chief cause of his dislike to 
ining in that country. He was vexed to see the tame sub- 
mission with which the Irish yielded to the tyranny of iheir 
niters. He always spoke of his residence in Ireland as an 
exile, and, with intense bitterness of feeling, of himself as 
one condemne<l to die there Mike a poisoned rat in a hole.' 
Tlic separation from his friends in England certainly con- 
tributed to produce this feeling. 

In his religious principles he was a violent Jiigh-church 
higol. He vNould admit of no toleration either of Roman 
Catholics or of Dissciitors as a body* and Jews he classed 
with infidels. But he did not extend these intolerant prin- 
ciples to individuals. Probably ho did not know that Bo- 
Hngbroke was an infidel, but he did know that Pope was a 
Homsn Catholic. 

Swift*s acquaintance with the Greek and Latin writers 
was extensive, but not profound. French he wrote and 
stroke with facility, and he understood Italian. He was 
well read in Chaucer and Milton, but never mentions Shak- 
snere, and does not appear to have had a copy of his works. 
His acquaintance with English prose writers was chiefly 
among the historians, especially Clarendon. 

Swift, almost beyond any other writer, is distinguish^ 
fiw originality. He was an observer for himself, and was 


disdainful of obligation for anything but such facts as wore 
not within his reach. His modes of combining and comparing 
thos^facts, [whet her ludicixius or serfbus, were always his own. 

As a prose writer, his style is distinguished by plainness, 
simplicity, and perspicuity ; it is sometimes ungrammatical 
and often heavy, but is occasionally forcible and pointed. 
As to his numerous political tracts, when they had accoin*' 
plished the end for which they were written, he cared no 
more about them ; and most readei*s now care as little. He 
could hardly be said to bo at all ambitious of the reputation 
of an autlior. His object in writing was to produce an effect 
upon the public, or to please his friends. The object once 
attained, ho thought no more about the means by which it 
had been accomj^ished. His loiters, of which a great num- 
ber have been published, are excellent specimens of that 
species of composition : written, without any view to pub- 
lication, either to keep up the intercoui’se of friendship or 
for purposes of business, they abound in practicol good 
sense, clear, unaffected, unembellishcd, with occasional 
touches of wit and humour, such as appear to have arisen, 
without being sought for, in the writer's mind at the mo- 
ment of writing. A few of his Sermon-s have been published ; 
they are of the most plain and practical character. 

As a party-writer, be used no arms but such as are con- 
sidered fair in that species of warfare. He was not one of 
those who make false statements; he was no assailant of 
virtuous character. The vices and the faults of those tiuldic 
men to whom he was opposed were censured with unsparing 
severity, or covered wiih ridicule ; but the men were such 
ns Wharton apd Wood and Bettesworth. M’en of less ob- 
jcctionahlo character were touched more lightly. 

Swift’s permanent reputation as a prose writer is likely to 
depend, to a considerable extent, upon his humorous pieces, 
hut chiefly upon his ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ For this satirical 
loraance ho derived hints from Lucian, Bergerac, and Rabe- 
lais; hut ho derived iiolhiiig more than hints. His claim 
to originality is unaffected by any resemblance which his 
romance bears to these sources. Tho stylo of the work is 
an admirable imitation of the plain, dry, and minute style 
of the old voyagers, such as Datnpier; and the character of 
Gulliver himself, as a representative of this class, is never 
for a moment lost sight of. The work consists of four 
voyages. The Voyage to Jwilli]mt is for tho most pari a 
satire on the manners and usages of the eourt of George I. 
The Voyage to Brobdignag is a more extended satire on tlio 
politics of Europe generally. Tliese two voyages are indis- 
putably the most ddightful parts of the book ; and are read 
by most readers with great pleasure as mere tales, with sucli 
admirabie skill is an air of truth and reality thrown over 
the narrative. The Flying Island is a satire directed against 
speculative philosophy, especially mathematics. For this 
part of his task Swift was but poorly qualified, and, except 
that part which is aimed at projectors and quacks, the satire 
for the moat part falls harmless. The fourth voyage, in 
which Gulliver gets among the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos, 
IS an exaggerated satire on tho vices of mankind. The 
fiction is in itself unnaturally impossible, and the details 
are sometimes disgustingly filthy. 

Swift’s poems are not, properly speaking, poetry, nor is 
Swift a poet ; his imagination is not of the kind wElch pro- 
duces poetry; it is not filled with the beauty and magni- 
ficence of nature, but with the petty details of artificial life; 
he is a satirist of the first class ; as a poetical descriher of 
manners, he has never been excelled; as a poetical humo- 
rist he almost stands alone; indeed the most delightful of 
his poems are those in which he expresses the notions and 
uses tho language of somo assumed character, as in ‘Mrs. 
Harris’s Petition.’ In this ^cies of humour he had ne 
model, and, with the exception of Thomas Hood, no imi- 
tator has ever approached him. Of the general style of his 
poems. Dr. Johnson remarks that ‘the diction is correct, the 
numbers are smooth, and the rhymes exact There seldom 
occurs a hard-laboured expression or a redundant epithet 
All his verses exemplify his own definition of a good style— 
they consist of proper words in proper places.’ 

(Scott’s Lifi and qf Siivtft, 19 vols, 8vo. ; Sheri- 
dan’s Lifk tf Swtft ; Johnson’s Life af Buoift » On'cry’s 
RemtxtM on Swift) 

SWIFT, DEANE, was the grandson of Godwin Swift, 
the eldest of the uncles of the dean of St Palrick’s. The 
Chfiatian name of Deane was derived from his grandm^her, 
daughter and heiress of Admiral Deane, who serveirthe 
Gommon wealth during the civil wars. He studied at 
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Trinity College, DubUn, and afterwards resided at Goodrich 
in Herefordshire. Ho married a daughter of Mrs. White- 
way by her first husbartd, the Rev. T. Harrison. Deane 
Swift wrote an ‘ Essay upon the Life, Churacler, and 
Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift; interspersed with some 
uccasiunal Animadversions upon the Remarks of a late 
critical Author, and upon the Observations of an anony- 
mous Writer on these Remarks; to which is added that 
Sketch of Dr. Swift's Life, written by the Dr. himself, 
which was lately presented by the Author of this Essay to 
the University of Dublin/ Lond., 1755, 8vo. lie also pub- 
lished * Tho Works of Dr. Jonalhun Swift, Dean of St. 
l^lirick's, collected and revise<l by Deane Swift, Esq., of 
Goodrich in Herefordshire,* London, 1765, l2mo., about 20 
vuls. Deane Swift contributed a portion of corrcspondetico 
to Nichols's edition of Swift's Works, 19 vols. 8vo. He died 
at W^orcester, .luly 12, 17H3. 

SWIFT. THKOPHILUS, was the son of Deane Swift, 
aud was born at Goodrich in Herefordshire. He wrote ‘ I'he 
Gamblers,* a poem, 4to. ; ‘ Tiie Temple of Folly/ in 4 cantos, 
Loud., 1787 ; ‘ Poetical Addresses to his Majesty/ I 7S8, 4io. ; 
' Letter to tho Kmg on the Conduct of Colonel Lennox,* 
1 789, 4to. His remarks in this letter gave offence to Colo- 
nel LtMinox, who demanded satisfaction, and a duel was the 
consequence, in which Swift received a pistol wound* In 
the year 1 790 a man lurked at night m the streets of Lon- 
don, uiid wounded females with a bhurp instrument. He 
(\Nf\|iud detection for some time, and the public called linn 
‘ Tho Mon.'jfer.* A person of the name of Williams, an 
artificial- (lower maker, was at length arrested, tried, found 
guiliy, and sentenced to six months* imprisonment. Theo- 
philub Swift seems to have thought that this man was inno- 
cent, and o.xerted himself, both at the tiial and afterwards, 
to prove his innocence. He wrote a ‘ Vindication of Ren- 
WK'k Williams, commonly called the Monster,* Lond., 1790. 
Tlicophilus Swift wrote an * Essay on the Rise and Progress 
of Rhyme,' winch was printed in the * TratisacUori^* of tho 
in.sh Acutiemy. vul. ix.. 1801 ; and in 1811 he published at 
Dublin ‘ Mr. Swift’s Correspondence with the Rev. Mr. 
Dobbin and his Family.* Scott’s edition of Swift’s Works 
ioniums several communications from Thoophilus Swift. 
Mo inherited from Ins grandmother, Mrs. Whiteway, a con- 
bKloiable osiute in the county of Limerick. He died in Ire- 
land, in the summer of 1815. 

i Scot t’s edi I ion of Swift’s fp'orkjt ; Watt’s Bibiioihecaf &c.) 

SWIMMING. Huet, bishop of Avranches, In his * M6- 
moires,’ vol. i., p. 50, relates, tho following anecdote of him- 
oclf JLdrig accustomed, like other boys, to batlie several 
times u day in the hot weather, it happened that I ventured 
into a stream without first trying its depth, and immediately 
Nunk to the bottom : but being roused to the utmost ex- 
ertion by the urgency of the danger, I struggled so hard 
uilh my hands and feet as to raise myself to the surface of 
tho water ; and having thus discovered that 1 possessed a 
faculty with which I was before unacquainted, 1 swam 
across a deep river on that very day.' The above passage is 
quoted by Bucko, in his * Book of Human Character’ (vol. 
II.. p. 279), with this additional remark * How many 
thousand men have been drowned in all parts of the world I 
Nine fii ten of these might doubtless have been ^vod had 
they possessod the force of character here described ; and 
the remark may be extended to many of the general afiuirs 
of life, since many of them depend on nothing moro than 
the will/ This is no doubt very true, not only in the indi- 
vidual instance, but in other instances of swimming ; as a 
principle howover it must be regarded as most delusive and 
dangerous. For inasmuch as nine individuals out of ten do 
not possess the force of character described of bishop Huet, 
so will nine out of ten continue to be drowned if they get 
bevoud their depth in the water without any previous know- 
ledge of the art of swimming. 

In Loudon at this present time there are not above eight 
swimming-baths. Regular swimming-scbouls are esta- 
blished in Vienna, Mtinieh,' Breslau, Berlin, and Paris. But 
the* English are not much inclined to swimming, oven 
when the means are at hand. Probably not one in ten of 
all our sailors, both in the navy and merchant service, can 
swim. When a ship is wrecked within a hundred fathoms 
of the shore, and no boats hr other assistance arrive, it is 
melancholy to observe how few even attempt to swim 
ashore, and those very few who do so ase usually pabsengers. 
Familiarity with the element makes our bailors indifferent 
to it, and careless of cousequeneest Among the inhabitants 


of the metropolis those who can swim have acquired the 
art at watering-places, or at the Serpentine River in the 
summer season, iusligaled solely by the novelty and urn use - 
ment. Very few in comparibon attend the public lailis, 
ebietiy perha|>s because they are not gratuitous. 

Art of Stmmmiug . — It is ii\ the power of ever) body to 
swim who possesses a moderate degree of health* and ac- 
tivity. But all will not swim equally well, even, with the 
same amount of practice. Some will learn quicklv, ollicrs 
slowly, and some will always swim with far Icms effort than 
others. The quickness of acquirement depends upon na- 
tural apliludu and a correct method ; the necessary degree 
of effort, after acquiring the art, depends upon (he natural 
buoyancy of tho individual’s body, in which respect there 
are sometimes gieat differences. A very thin man of large 
bone may he a powerful swimmer for a short dLiaiice, but 
could not well relieve his efforts by floating, because flouting 
would reouire conlinuud efforts with a body so ooiistiluted. 
Those bodies which arc best adapted to become flue swim- 
mers are such as have a tendency lo fatness with a good mus- 
cular developmont: they cover more surfaixj. A very large 
and heavy head, very small bands and feet, and a very weak 
wrist, are all attended with proportionate diflicultics. But 
any one who is tolerably heal liquid active may in time 
become a very good swimmer, i^spilo of all physical dif- 
ficulties. The only exception wouldbe wheie an individual 
had lo»t a leg, in which case he coull prubahly do lit lie 
beyond floating, and rowing with his anus for some bundled 
fathoms ; but a man who had only lost an arm might swim 
a very long way. 

Method — The only school for learning to swim is that of 
deep water; the only correct master is the frog. Man can 
never be more than an humble imitator of the fiog, because 
I the short, broad, buo)anl body, broad webbed feci, light, 
flat, angular head, and (comparatively) immense lengtii and 
strenglli of the legs (hind legs), give him physical advan- 
tages which set all human coinpelition at deflance. Wc 
can never expect lo dart forward by a few strokes like the 
frog, but the method by which he does so is the only correct 
one for our acquiiing the art of swimming. It is always to 
be borne in mind by the learner that the stroke which is to 
sustain and propel him must be compound, that is, iheaciiou 
of arms and legs simulluneously. It is observable that 
learners always waste their strength in wild struggles of tho 
arms and legs alternately, in doing which they make a great 
splashing, kick their heels up behind, get their moullis full 
of water, and go down. Learners will often continue to act in 
this way during a whole summer season, though they buthc 
several times a wuek; indeed they will, in many inslaiice^, 
make no bolter progress for years. It is by the stroke made 
with the arms and legs at the same instant that the body is 
sustained and propelled. This stroke must not be made on the 
surface of the water, nor must the individual kick up his 
heels in tho air behind him ; the sweep of the arms and 
spuiti of the legs must alwa}s bo made under the water, 
and rather deeply so with the legs, ll is udvissuble not to 
swim too straight and horizontal upon tho water, as it will 
soon occasion paiu in the back of the neck. Tlio back 
should bo kept hollow, slanting, and steady, never rising 
with the stroke, except as the wliolo body rises. The hands 
must on all occasions be kept in the .shape of a cup or 
scoop, the fingers and thumb so close that (he hands would 
hold water, as when people drink fiuiii a brook. The same 
closeness and hollowness should be preserved in the toes 
and shape of the feet, tho toes being bent downwaids or 
crooked. In making the stroke the palms of the hands are 
placed together and pushed straight forwards, like the keel 
of a boat’s bows, about an inch under |the water; at the 
same moment the knees are drawn up beneath the body, 
and widely. This is the first preparatory motion for 
making the stroke; it is in fact crouching, or rather a soil 
of squatting, to take your spring. The next motion is that 
of the hands, shaped like u scoop, with the thumb down- 
wards, and sweeping buck the water from you, with a 
wulo sweep, like that of an oar, bringing tho whole of the 
arm manfully into action from the shoulder; but at the 
same) ^ done, the legs are .'thrown buck, 

the feet vigorously pushing back the water beneath you, 
your enure effort of mind and body being that of making a 
spring forward. The hands are to be swept out as fur as you 
can, and the effort to be relaxed only when both hands have' 
been swept as far beyond a horizontal extension as you can 
effect without straiuiug your shoulders and blade-bones. 
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This motion of the arm and hands having been made, the 
iiriioji is instantly relaxed, the arms arc bent, with the 
ulbows drawn back till the ball of the thumb of each hand 
gently touches llie ribs on both sides ; and the hands being 
then again brought palm to naltn together, arc sent forward 
in a diVcct line (the tips of tne two thumbs passing exactly 
under iho centre of tlie chin) to repeat the stroke. In like 
manner, the motion of the legs and foot having been made, 
the action is instantly relaxed, and the legs are extended 
out straight, with the toes pointing gently downwards, till 
the knees are again drawn up, to repeat the stroke. The 
learner should nuder.stund that the principal propelling 
power is in the legs; the aims and hands ho should chiefly 
consider as ihe means of sustaining his head above the sur* 
face. The power of propelling, as well os sustaining, by the 
action of the arms and liands, he will discover as he acquires 
proficiency. Hut as it ia important to acquire the best mo- 
Ihod at the outset, so as to ensure tbe foundation of a good 
liubir, he should make the sweep of the arms and hands 
describe a.s wide a semicircle as ho can, while the extent of 
wuier acted upon by the legs is of still greater importance. 
At the uioinenl when the hands pressed logother are pass- 
ing under the centre of the chin, the knees should bo diawn 
up, by no means clu.su ui^er you, but as widely as you ran, 
and with the heels as tW aiiart as you can extend them 
without straining yourself, the toes being contracted (so as 
to render the sole concave) and turned outwards. This 
wide extension is most imporlant, and one of the chief dis- 
linclions between a fine swimmer and others, because it is 
the object of the former to get as largo a wedge of waici* be- 
iwcen liis legs as possible, so that when ho spuriii back Uie 
'water with the lioUowed solos of his feet, he may at the same 
lime bring the w'bolc inside surface of his legs to bear upon 
this wedge in the act of bringing his heels together. The 
propelling power of the soles of the feet is a trifle in com- 
])!! risen with that which is to bo obtained by the creation of 
this wedge. Tbe greatest amount of force is to be obtained 
from the inside and under part of the thighs ; and ihis is one 
reason why thin men aro not so well adapted to become fine 
swimmers as those whose limbs present a larger surface to 
act upon I ho water. 

Confidence.^lLhQ use of corks, bladders, or life-preservers 
is ceitain to retard, if it does not almost destroy, the learner’s 
confidence in tho natural buoyancy of bis body in the water. 
They uro also bad supporters for those who wish to learn 
ibo real consequence of any particular action of a limb or 
motion of a part of the body in the water, because (hey 
cause you to bob about; and not only prevent you from 
doing what yon inleiidcd, but often make }ou do the con- 
trary. They teach you not to rely upon yourself, and should 
bo legarded as opponents to the art of swimming. They 
aro moreover very dangerous ; for should they slip from their 
fastenings at the sliouider.s or round the waist, and entangle 
ilieniftelves round your feet, you will assuredly be drowned, 
unless somebody is at hand to extricate }ou. A good swim- 
mer would have the greatest difVicuUv in saving himself if 
’ deiced in such a piedicamcnt, not because bis legs were 
fiUitened togetiier, but from the disproportionate 'buoyancy 
tiius given to his heels. He could not lie on bis back and 
Ituat for anv length of time, as tho weight of his head, in tins 
case, would require rontidual efforts for its support; so that 
his only chance, if not assisted, would be that of suffering 
his head lobe immersed while he employed all his efforts to 
tear otf these disastrous supporters. The life-preserver i.s 
in itself a noble invention, but was never intended to be 
used by those who are learning to swim ; for if you tnako 
u.se of the life-preservur, bladders, or corks, it is those which 
float, not you who swim. Entire confidenco in the water 
is of course only to be obtained by acquiring such a profi- 
ciency m swimming as shall induce tho feeling of a mastery 
over tho element : a considerable degree of confidence how- 
ever may be acquired from i*epeatirig a very simple experi<* 
ment. Choose a spot for bathing where the bank is gently 
sibping, and wade in it till the water is breast-high. It is 
of no use unless the water is at least breast-high. Then 
turn round and face the shore or bank, and as the learner 
will thus bo aware that his.eflbris are tending in a safe dir 
rod ion, he luay plunge forwards and downwards without 
four, The object of this experiment is to dive to the bottom 
and bring up some graiel, or a slono if the wntei be clear 
enough to sec one. So far fi'om sinking to the bottom in 
luiyihing like a horizontal position of body being an easy 
miUtor, the learner will immediately discover that it is very 


difficult 1o get to the bottom with his liands, and bring up 
the gravel or stone. Another method of ascertaining the 
natuial buoyancy of the body, and how liitlo it really re- 
quires to sustain it op tho surface of tho water, is to take a 
couple of common boat-oars, place one under tlvc back of 
the ueck horizontally, and lifting up first one heel, then the 
other, place them across the other oar, extending tho body 
stiilly at the same time. If you bend the body at all. as in 
a sitting posture, you will instantly sink ; but so long as the 
body be kept straight, with tho chest elevated, you cannot 
sink, and may lie there as long as you like. It is also a 
good plan, of a similar kind, to let a friend place one hand 
under the back of the head of a Icai ner. who should then 
sink gcnily backwards upon the water, with his chest ele- 
vated and his legs extended straight, and he will find how 
very little he needs to support him. It is always to be 
borne in mind, however, that nobody can readily learn to 
swim who has a great antipathy to his head being frequently 
immersed, an occurrence quite iinavoidablo ut first, and 
which must bo considered as of no sort of consequence 
The only real objection to it (fora lew mouthfuU of wat(M 
now and then can hurt no one who is in good hoallh) is 
when it occasions the headache, as it docs to rather a pain 
ful degree with some individuals when they have attained 
the age of manhood. For this reason, among many others, 
swimming should be learned in early youth. 

Deep JFaler.—ll is by no means advisable that a learner 
should entHi* any piece of water which is everywhere out of 
his depth, or contains unknown holes which aio so; indeed 
it would bo best not even to bathe where ihoic is a shelving 
bank leading to water beyond the learners depth, without a 
companion who can swim well. At the same time, it is of 
no use to attempt to learn in .Hhallow water. All jnaciice 
in shallow water is nearly ceiluin to be fiililo, as it induces 
a foolish habit of &(df-deeeption. Youths will very often 
continue for two or three )ears to flatter themselves that 
(hoy can swim, although they are aceustoiricd eveiy now and 
then (o drop one leg, and touch the bottom with their toes. 
If (hey have accidentally got into deeper water, so as to b« 
unable to do this, they instantly feel ibemselvcs in danger 
of being drowned, and splash and scramble buck ugnin in 
manifest alarm. The best depth for a learner is thal of 
breast-high ; but the water should not liso above the 
chest, or ho will be unable to walk, or, perhaps, keep 
his feet. Should ho, after making a few efforu to swim, 
accidentally get into water which rises as high as Ins chin, 
he must not hastily attempt to walk buck ; for no sooner 
would he lift one leg than the water would take tho ulhor 
from under him, wtiieh might confuse him : ho must either 
plunge forwards boldly towards the less deep part of tho 
water, slowly slide his feet along the bottom, or else dance 
his way out in slow and mincing steps, carefully keeping 
his arm.s and hands under the water to steady hiinself. No 
learner should enter the water without a companion who 
can swim well, or at all events is taller and sti-onger than 
himself. 

General Pfuels Methnd,—T\\^ method of (caching swim- 
ming, which was first introduced in (ho swimming-schools 
of Priissm, by General Pfuel, is, in all respocls, excellent, 
and may be briefly described. The teacher stands on a 
platform on the edge of (he water (the level borders of a 
river would be just as good) behind a slnmg oak rail, run- 
ning horizontally lo the extent of twenty or thirty feet, and 
about four feet high from Iho level of Hie platform or 
bank. The teacher holds a staff of about nine feet in 
length, (o the top of which a rope is attached, which de- 
scends towards (he water and is inserted in tho ring of a 
belt, which belt is fixed under the arms of the learner, who 
lies along the water. The w*ooden rail thus becomes tho 
fulcrum, and the staff a lever. It is managed with ease by 
one hand of the teacher, as the staff rests upon the rail, and 
also has the other end u^xm the gi*ound. The learner ia 
supported by the rope, which rises from the ring between 
his shoulders. He lies straight along tho water, the arms 
being extended forwards, with tho hands placed together, 
and the legs stretched out, with the heels touching each 
other, and the feet turned outwards, though the toes are 
crooked in. The teacher begins with the action of the 
legs. Ho says ‘One!’ and the pupil draws up his legs, 
keeping the knees as far aport as ho easily can. The 
word *Two!' is then given, and the pupil make^ ihe 
stroke with both logs, stiikingouibis legs so that the h&ls 
Hiall describe as large an angle as possible. At the word 
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*Thrce!’ lie resumes l)is original position. When he can 
cll'cct the motion properly in three divisions, he has to per- 
form the same in two ; but if ho fail to extend his legs wide 
enough, lie is a^ain called upon to do the last two motions 
sepimilely (as two and three), until he can give the wide 
stroke etlicionlty before returning to the first position. 
While the motion of the legs is being practised, tho pupil 
must keep his arms extended forwaitl in tho water, and 
not allow them to sink. The motion of the hands is next 
taught ill two divisions. • The teacher says ‘One!* and the 
pupil’s hands, which were extended wiih tho palms placed 
together, aro .• 5 cptu*atod, and laid about two inches under 
water, with tho palms downwaids, and the arms arc extended 
unlil they form an angle of 90 degrees, or more, if it doot 
not strain the hack : tho tdbows are now bent, and the 
thumbs of the bands arc brought under tho chin. ‘Two!’ 
is tho signal for stretching the hands forward to regain the 
first position. It is important to make the motions slowly 
at first, in older to secure llie utmost width of stroke. 
When tho mol ions of llio hands and legs are properly per- 
Ibrmed separately, tliey arc (hen united, and at I lie word 
‘One!’ the first motion of tlie hands and logs is performed; 
at tho word ‘Two!’ the second and third motions of tlie 
legs, and the second of the arms, are made. When tho 
learner begins to bo able to support himself, the teacher 
riiiscs the lower pari of his staiF (icsting against the rail), 
which thus lowers the top, and ihtMcforo slackens the 
lopo; but instantly brings the staff into a more pcrpendi- 
cihliu- position if he Jrces the pupil sinking. When he can 
sAvim ten strokes in succossioii, tho stalF is abandoned, and 
the master only holds the rope ; when he can swim forty or 
fifty strokes, the rope is taken away, but the teacher always 
keeps near enough to reach him with a long pole. The 
pupil is not considered safe unlil he is able to swim for 
naif an hour without resting or receiving assistance. 

Tiinting in the fVafer.^Tho learner should regard his 
hands as two fins, and his feet as a double rudder, or (when 
his heels are close and his feet turned out) as a fish’s 
fail. To give minute directions for the various positions of 
the hands would perhaps only confuse: it will bo better to 
confine Ibc remarks to a few general principles, and to 
making him aware of tbo means be possesses, the applica> 
tioiiof which he can only ascertain by practice in tho water. 
Ho who can swim forwards, and w'ould turn to the right or 
to the left, has merely to turn his head in the direction 
lie would go, and narrow the sweep of the arm on that side 
to which he would turn, or back water with the hand on 
that side if he would lutn rapidly. Nature will second his 
efforts Far more efficiently than he expects. In like manner, 
iF he would turn back, ho has only to turn tho palm of ono 
liand outwards, and strike the water from him (which is 
nothing more than backing water with an oar), while his 
other arm -sweeps inwards, as if embracing tho water or 
taking an armfull of it towards his side, and round he 
goes in two or three motions. The legs will act as they 
ought of their own accord ; but the act of turning back 
will bo more rapidly efiected if the legs bo dropped, and the 
feet strike downwards: in short, if tho position of the body 
be nearly porpondicular, as it will thus present so much 
less surface for resistance. 

To Swim on the Sink backwards very softly on 

the water, inflating and elevating the chest at the same 
time, keeping the back hollow, and the head thrown back 
so that the eyes look up at the sky. The arms and bauds 
should work under the water like oars, while the legs arc 
drawn up and struck down into tho water, both legs and 
both arms acting together. Tho action of the arms is not 
necessary for swimming on the b.ick, except in learning, 
and they should bo rested with the hands placed upon the 
thighs as soon as the learner can atroixl to dispense with the 
use of them. The causes of difficulty in acquiring this 
mode of swimming may, in nearly all cases, be reduced to 
two : tho dropping; of one leg towards the bottom in order 
to assist (as the learner intends) his support and progress by 
a jerk from the ground ; and the bending of the body in- 
stead of keeping it quite straight, which bending is usually 
accompanied by raising the head with intent to look at the 
legs, in any of which processes the learner is certain to sink 
immediately. 

To i'7oa/.--Having learned to swim on the back, it will 
nut be difficult to aoq,uire the art of floating. The chief 
principle is that of taking tho right poaitioo.' Tbc learner 
should lie backwards very softly and very straight, the back 


hollowed, the chest elevated and iiiflafccl, and I ho head 
thrown well back till tho water encircles the face. It is 
always to be recollected, be tho water as deep as it may, 
that 80 long ns the mouth, nose, and eyes aie not immersed, 
tho human body safely floats. The legs should remain per- 
fectly straight and quiet; the puling of the hands should bo 
turned downwards and gently beat down tho water like fins. 
If the body begin to reel over on ono side, the palm of tho 
hand on this side hos only to be turned outwards, and one 
or two gentle motions w'ill restore the equilibrium. 

Cautions , — The learner should n^oid tho praclire of all 
ingenious antics and manoeuvres^ however curious and 
amusing, until ho can swim well in the ordinal y way, both 
on his belly and his back, and i.s able to rest himself by quiet 
floating. The practice of manceuvres, if successful, is cer- 
tain to give young swimmers a false security, and should 
never be indulged in till they can nccomplUb tlie distance of 
at least a quarter of a mile without touching ground or re- 
ceiving any other support. Never leap or plungo from a 
height without having first accomplished it by degrees of a 
foot at a time. One failure of the proper position and mc- 
tiiod will constitute a lesson of caution beyond tbo pouer of 
words to convey. Never remain long in the water upon an 
empty stomach, nor enter it imij)cdialely after a full meal. 
Never enter the water in a slate of perspiration, nor when 
very cold, especially if recently heated. If you are subject 
to the cramp, never bathe out of the reach of assistnnec. 
When you ii>e after being immersed, breatlie first out from 
the nostrils (to expel the water) bclbro you take in your 
breath at the mouth. Avoid water which contains ooM 
springs or beds of weeds. Whenever you attempt to save 
tho life of a drowning person, be sure nut to let him lay hold 
of you. Take a stick, if you can, and present one end to 
him. If you have no slick, approucdi him very cautiously 
from beliind, and wait till }ou can firmly seizo him witli 
your left hand by the upper part of his right arm, and then 
keep at arm’s length. If you cannot manago him your own 
w»ay, dive and make your escape, or both will bo lost. Re- 
turn when ho has become insensible. 

SWINBURNE. HENRY, an Knglisli traveller, was 
born hi May, 1752. He was the third son of Sir .lohn Swin- 
burne, Bart., of Caphoaton, in the county of Northumber- 
land, of an antieut Roman Catholic family, llo receiycd 
his education at the monastic seminary of Lacelle, in Fiance, 
where he made rapid progress in the study of ant lent and 
modern literature and in drawing. By the death of his 
cldo!»t brotlier, he became possessed of an annuity and of a 
small estate at Hamstorley, in tho county of Duihuin, sind 
was thus placed in independent circumstances. He now 
set out on a tour, in which ho visited Turin, Genoa, Flo- 
rence, and other parts of Italy, improving hinn-elf on his 
roulo in the knowledge of works of art and in di awing. On 
his way home through Pans,, he became acquainted with 
and married Miss Baker, daughter of the thou solicilur- 
gcncral of tho West Indies, and, returning to England, re- 
sided with her some time at his estate at llamstcrlcy, wliore 
he amused himself with gardening and la\ing out grounds. 
He soon recommenced travelling, and reached Paiis in 
March, 1774 ; in the autumn of the same year he proceeded 
to Bordeaux, a’lnJ, after spending a year in the south of 
France, accompanied his friend Sir Thomas Gascoigne on a 
tour in »Spain: they travelled along tho coast from Bnice- 
loua to Cadiz, and tlnmeo through the interior to Madrid, 
Burgos, and Bayonne, where they arrived in June, 1770. 
At the close of this year Swinburne, in company with his 
wife, loft Marseille for Naples. Ho remained in Italy till 
June, 1779, during which period, after staying a year at 
Naples, at tho court of Ferdinand IV., ho visited Sicily, 
Rome, Florence, and Turin, whence he returned to France. 
About this time he published an account of his Spanish tour 
in a series of letters, ond spent the latter part of tho year 
1779 in England. The next year he travelled thmugli 
France and Italy to Vienna, where he was received with 
much kindness by the empress Maria Tlievesa and her son 
Jo.seph 11. He was again in England in 1781, and in 17^3 
set out for Paris to seek indemnity from tlie Frcucli govern- 
ment for tho loss of his West India property, \Uiicdi had 
been devastated during tho war. Through the favour of 
Marie Antoinotte, he obtained in coriqiGiisation a grant of 
land in the island of St. Vincent, tho value of which was 
however much reduced on tbo cession nf this island to Great 
Britain. In 1786 Swinburne again went to Paris, and io«> 
turned in 1788. 
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After bavinir long solicited a diplomatic appointment | the mountain-mass of Mont Blanc. From Mont Blanc it 
fnmii he Brilishgovcmmerit, he was appointed, ill 17yG. com- turns eastward and extends along the higher part of the 
iiii^sioiicr for the adiustnient of the cartel then proposed for Pennine Alps to Mount Rosa, where it trends to the iioiUi- 
thc cxchi\ii;;o of pnsoners-of-war between Fiance and Eng- east along the Lepoiitian Alps to the great luounlain-kuol 
Uuid. In the peifoniiance of this service great difticuUies which surrounds the St. Golhard Pass. From tins inouii- 
ocf.urrod from ilio refusal of the French to give up Sir tain-knot it runs Gist southward along u range of uioun- 
Siiirifv Smith : and, after long and fl’uitlcss negotiations, tains, and afterwards south-east over mountains and valle}s 
SsMurmnie was finally recalled at the close of the year to ihe Lago Maggiore. East of that lake the territories of 
1 797. llis* latter years were saddened by the loss of his son. Austria begin. The boundary here run? first southward to 
\Aho was shipwrecked on his way to Jamaica, and by the the south-western ami of the Lake of Lugano, the central 
diniiiiulion of his fortune, which induced him. in 18U1, to portion of which lake belongs to Switzerland, whilst the 
accept the offices of vendue master in the island of Trinidad, south-western and north-eastern extremities belong to 
and cornmishioner for the resiorat ion of the Danish islands. Austria. A tract of country which extends several miles 
Afier a few mouths' residence at Tnuidad, Swinburne fell a south of the .southern hanks of the Lake of Lugano is ia- 
\iciiiii to the climate. April 1, 1803. eluded in Switzerland. On the north bunks of the lake, 

Ills works iiri! -* Travels through Spain in the Years about lour miles east of the town of Lugano begins a 
1 775 and 1 770 .' London, Svo., iu a series of letters ; ‘Travels mountaia-rangc, which runs nearly due north, and sepa- 
in il.o Two Sicilies in the Yeffrs 1777, 1778, 1779, and rating the valleys of Misocco and Giacomo, forms tho 
and a Correspondence extending from the year 1774 boundary: Misocco, to the west, belongs to Switzerland, and 
to that of his death, edited by Charles White, Esq., under Giacomo, to the cast, belongs to Austrian J^Airabarclv. Tliis 
tho title of tlio ‘Courts of Europe at the close of the Lust mountain-range joins the principal chain of the Ilhactian 
Century,’ 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1841, This publication con- Alps at the mountain-pass of Splugeii. Along ihe last- 
tains many curious details concerning tho courts of Louis mentioned chain tho boundary extends only fora few milts; 
XV. and Louis XVI., and the most stirring periods of the it then runs cast of south along a lateral range, crosses tlio 
French Revolution. Swinburne is a lively and sensible valley of Bregaglia a few miles above Chiavonna. and thus 
M liter; he describes everything in an easy, unalfecied, and reaches the most southern of tho three great chains of the 
sometimes forcible stylo; he is an attentive observer of Rhaetiaii Alps, which is known by the name of the Her- 
iiational characierislics, and has selected with judgment niiia range. It does not however exactly follow the waim- 
buch anecdotes and incidents as best illustrate the manners shod along this range, for the valleys of Posdnaxo ami 
of ditlereiil countries. Miinster, belonging to Switzerland, lie between the soutli 

For his Life sec a short notice in Nichols's Literary declivities, and that of Livigno. which constitutes iiarl of 
A77rcdotes, vol. ix.; the Introduction to his Courts of Lombardy, on ibo north side of the range. Tiie valle\ of 
Europe \ and his Letters generally. Miinster borders on Tyrol, and from its southern exireuiitv 

SWINDON. [Wii/rsMiKifi.] the boundary runs northward along an elevated chain lif 

SWINK. [IIo(; ; SuiuiK.] the Bernina range, and after crossing the valley of the river 

SWINEMUNDE is a small but important town in the reaches the central chain of the Rhaetiaii Alps, li 
.,o>erimieiit of Sletliii, in the kingdom of Prussia, in .OS'* V**** <-bain soiilh-weat until it meets that Iatt*ra I 

oO' N. lal. and 14“ 12' E. long. It is situated in the island wlucli is called by the name of Rhaeticon, and which 

Ilf Usedoiii, at tlio mouth of tho river Swine, which here between the Piiitigau on the soiiili wiat 

lails into the Baltic. All .ships to and from Stettin pass ? ^ Moniafoner valley on the north-east. The liisi 
Swinoiniimle, and, till of late years, the entiaiico was ob- owitzerland, and the second to Austria. Tlio 

sliucled by a bar. so that ships drawing more than seven f . ^ mouiitains of the Rhaticon terminate on the 

feel water could not pass it; and largo vessels were obliged of the Rhine north of Meyenfeld. Tho Rliino up to 

10 discliai'ge part of their cargoes into lighters before they where it enters the Lake of Constance coiisutuies 

<‘ould proceed to Stettin; and those which were going to boundary between Austria and Switzerland. On the 
‘^ea had to complete their cargoes after crossing the bar, y^»*lheast the Lake of Constance separates Swilzcilaiui 
To remedy this inconvenience, which was more and more 1 ho kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurlcinberg. On the 
ft'lt us the trade of Stettin increased, it was resolved to con- Switzerland extends the duchy of Baden, and the 

struct two great moles, and thoroughly deepen the entrance, boundary is formed by the Rhine, except that at four places 
This great work Avas commenced in 1817, and happily com- territories belonging to Switzerland lie north of the 

pleted ill six years, so that now, as Hurschelmanu slates. ’^d the town of Constance, wliicJi belongs to Baden, 

ihe largest nierchantuieii can proceed direct to Stettin )he south banks of the lake. 

w ithout iiiiloadiiig any part of their cargoes. Nearly 1000 Swil^zerlaiid extends a little more than 180 miles near 
ships annually enler the river. Swinemutide is a pleasant '*** N. lat., whore its length from west to east is greatest 
town, with nearly 4000 inhabitants, who are fertile most part about 130 miles at 9° E. long., where it is widest*, 
iisherinen, pilots, and sailors. The pilots form a distinct Switzerland is about 16,000 square miles: it 

guild under a coiiiraunder : they have a watchtoWer uu the half tho area of Scotland, including the islands, 

coast, and are bound to look out for and announce the miles, and is nearly equal to twice the 

ai rival of ships, as w'ell as to bring them into the harbour, Wales. Tho surface of Switzerland piesents a 

The town has a considerable trade, and many meichun<men variety than most countries of Europe. The highest 

are built here. It has become of late years a mucii fre- mountains, Mount Rosa, attains an elevation oi 

cpieiiteil watering-place. (Muller’s IV'orterbuch ; Cauna- above the sea-level, while the surface of the 

bich ; Stein. &c.) Rhino at Basel is only 800 feet, and that of ihe Logo Mae- 

SWINKORD. [Staffordshiue.] giore, on the southern boundary, only G78 feet above the 

SWITZERLAND (palled in German, Die Schmitz; part of the country is mountainous. The 

111 French, La Suisse; and in Italian, La Svizzera), Alps and their numerous offsets extend over 

IS siluated between 45° 48' and 47° 49' N. lat., and southern ai^ south-eastern districts, and occupy about 
between j® 55' and 10° 30' E. long. France extends of Switzerland. Abng its western boundary ran 

along its north-western border between Basel on the T® 'be Jura Mountains. The country between 

Rhine and (Jeiieva on the Rhone. The boundary-lino systems has, towards the south, the form 

IS partly formed by one of the ridges of tho Jura Moun- a Pbifh iutersporsed with isolated hills; and towards the 
lams, and parily by the course of tho river Doubs, an by ridges or groups of hills of moderate 

aiduenl of the Rlione. At two places it is quite coriven- ®bvat4on. Thus Switzerland is naturally divided into four 
lioiial. On the south of Switzerland are tlie continental ^"® Alps, the Plain, the Hilly Country, and the 

piissessions of the king of Sardinia and Austrian Lombardy. M.^ntain8. 

The boundary-line bciweon Switzerland and the Sardinian ,, qf the Alps, which is. the must extensive, is 

Matos is marked by strong natural features, except at the f*vidcd from the Plain and Hilly Country by a line which 
western extremity, where the terrilories of the canton of iho north bank of tho Lake of Geneva at the 

Geneva are surrounded by Savoy. Farther east lies the of Vevay, and running north by east passes over 

Lake of Geneva, and towards its eaalerii recess, where a Cowrit Molesson, which may be considered as tho most 
hi-h ran^e of tho Alps terininates on the banks of the lake western summit connected with the Alps in these parts It 
near S. Gingolph, the boundary-line runs southward along J^^verses tho river Saaue at Gruy^re, norlh-east of Mount 
this higli range, until it meets the norihern extremity of i Molesson, and CLeuce runs east by north to the weaieni 
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extremity of the lake of Thun. From the northern shores 
of the lake of Thun it runs again north by east to Mount 
Napf, which is on tjie boundaiTOine between the cantons of 
Bern and Luzern, near 47^ N. lat. and b** E. long. From 
Mount Napf it runs due cast to the northern extremity of 
the lake of Luzern, and thence east by north, crossing the 
lake of Zug to Mount Hoch Ezel, which is near the most 
southern part of the lake of Zurich. From; this point it 
follows the depression which ntns east by south from the 
lake of Zurich through the valley of the Liramat, the lake 
of Wallensiadt, and the low ground which extends from the 
easlcrn extremity of the Iast*mentioned lake to Sargans and 
the banks of the Rhine. {Rhine, vol. xix., p. 459.] The 
whole country south of this line is occupied liy the motin* 
tain-mnsses and chains of the Alps, and only a small portion 
of it is cultivable ; a larger portion, which is on the upper 
declivities of the mountains, is available as pasture- 
ground. 

The natural division of tho Alps of Switzerland is formed 
by the immense mountain-knot which is on the west of (he 
mountain-pass of tho Saint Gothard, and surrounds the 
sources of tho Rhdnc. A space exceeding 100 square 
miles rises above tho snow-line, and is overiopped by nu- 
merous pointed summits, rising from 10,000 to 12.000 feet 
above the sea. The most remarkable of these summits are 
the Gallenslock, the Gletscherliorn, tho Dicclitenhorn, the 
Triftenstock, the Siistenhorn, and the Spilzliberg. From 
this mountain-knot n chain runs northward, and terminates 
at the narrow channel which connects the lake of Gri with 
that of LuzcM'n. This chain contains several lofty summits, 
among which is the Titlis, 11,400 feet high, and the Urner 
Rotlistdck, 10,055 feet high. Tho chain which extends 
southward from the mountain-knot between Val Formazza 
on tho west and Valle Maggia on the cast does not contain 
any summit which rises above the snow-line, though several 
of them are between 0000 and 7000 feet high. From the 
wo^tem edge of the mountain-knot issue two ranges, of 
which the northern, called tho Bernese Alps, runs west by 
soulh; and the southern, called tho Lepontian Alps, runs 
souili-west. Two other ranges branch oif from the cast 
side of the mountain-knot. The southern, which runs 
nearly east, is called the Rhactiaii Alps, and near 9® 50' E. 
long.' divides into two ranges, of which the northern is 
called the Septimcr Alps, and the southern the Bernina 
Alps. These two ranges iiowevev do not run east, but north- 
cast, and extend beyond the boundary-line of Switzerland 
into Tyrol. The uorthern range, branching oif from the 
mountain-knot of tho Saint Golbard on the east, is also 
comprehended under the general name of the Rhuetian 
Alps, but has lately received the name of tho Range of the 
Dodi, from its highest summit. It. runs north-east, and 
terminates near the banks of tho Rhine between 46® 40' 
and 47° N. lat. These mountain-regions and the vallies 
enclosed between them differ considerably in their produc- 
tive powers. 

The valley of Wallis is enclosed by the two most elevated 
and widest ranges of the Alps, the Lepontian and Pennine 
Alps on the south, and the Bernese Alps on the north. The 
southern range runs from the great mountain-knot south- 
south-west, as far as the mountain-pass of the Simplon, a 
distance of about 30 miles, and so far it bears the nomo of 
tho Lepontian Alps. This part of the range is not distin- 
guished cither by elevation or width. Its mean elevation is 
about 7500 feet, but several summits attain 10,000 feet. 
The width of the mountain-masses in general does not ex- 
ceed 10 miles, for that is about the {jjeneral distance between 
the inhabited places in Wallis and m Val Formazza. There 
are several glaciers, hut none of (hem of great extent. Some 
of them descend to tho vicinity of iho Pass of the Simplon, 
over which the great road leads from Wallis to Italy. 

This road, which is considered one of the roost magnifi- 
cent works, of modern times, was made by the French 
gdverntn«'nt between, 1 800 and 1805. It connects the town 
of Briegg in Wallis with Domo d'Ossola, in the valley of the 
river Toce, or Tosa, iu Piedmont, and is about 38 miles 
long. The width is abput^O yards, and its risCi and fall 
only about inch fur evary.yard, so that it can easily be 
passed by oarriages. It n^ns in most plat.es between steep 
and nearly perpendicular rocks, and af six places tunnels or 
galleries have been made through tbe rock. The longest 
tunnel, which is below Gondo on the sidh of Italy^ is 
nearly 500 jbet 'long. These tunnels aria generally 30 feet 
high, and at least as wide as the road itself. There are 


openings on the sides by which they receive the light. In 
several other places the road traverses precipices of great 
depth, by means of substantial bridges. The higliosi part 
of the road is 6576 feel above the sea-level ; Briegg is ‘2 134 
feet, and Domo d’Ossola 1004 feet above tbe sea-levci. At 
certain seasons tho waters descend from the glucicvs in 
rapid torrents, and frequently carry away tho bridges; llio 
road is also much damaged by the avalanches and masses 
of rocks which fall from the adjacent mountains. It is sup- 
posed that from 5000/. to 6000/. arc annually rcquii^d in 
keep it in repair. 

West of tho Pass of the Simplon arc tlie Pennine Alps, 
which rise much higher, and occupy a much greaier snr- 
faco. The highest part of this rango extends from the 
Pass of the Simplon, nearly due soulh, about tveuty miles, 
to the enormous mountain-mas^ of Mount Rosa, where it 
turns west, and in that direction extends to the noribern 
part of the mountain-mass of Mount Blanc. [Bianc, 
Mount.] With the exception of two or three pa.sses nol 
much exceeding tho elevation of 8000 feet above the sea- 
level, tho general elevation approaches to the height of 
10,000 feet above Iho sea, and the higher port of tins range, 
with the exception of tho passes, is covered witn snow all 
the year round. This elevated mountain-tract is of great 
extent. On its eastern edge aro the summits of Monte Pa- 
rabranco, Cima de Jazzi (13,840 feet high), and Mount 
Rosa (15,158 feet) ; and on its southern edge, Mount Cervin 
(14,764 feet), Mount Combin (14,126 feol), and Mount Vc- 
Ian (11,043 feet), and several other summits of equal eleva- 
tion. Towards the east and south the mountains descend 
with a rapid declivity, aud the valleys on that side in Pied- 
mont are inhabited to tho vicinity of tho most elevated 
mass. But on the north tho liigh mas.«es extend many 
miles without falling below tho stiow-Iine, and are over- 
topped by many summits rising to the height of 12,000 feet 
above the sea. They termmaio about six miles from the 
banks of the Rhone, which drains the valley of Wallis, A 
tract between the Simplon on llio east and Mount Combin 
ou the west, and measuring in tliat direction 30 miles, with 
an average breadth of 15 miles, is covered with snow, ice, 
and glaciers. These masses extend therefore ovc‘r a sur- 
face of about 450 square miles, and this whole tract con- 
tains only two valleys which are inhabited. Thej? are the 
vallexs of Saas and S. Nicolai, and begin at tho northern 
base of Mount Rosa, whence they extend northward, an«l 
uniting about 5 miles from the hanks of the Rhuiio, am 
called the Valley of Visp. Between Mount Combin and 
tho mountain-masses of Mount Blanc, a distance of about 
12 miles in a straight lino, the snow-cuvered portion of the 
rango occupies a conipaiativoly .small area, ami the inha- 
bited places on both sides of the range aro only four or 6ve 
miles from one another. 

The valley of the Rhfine lies north of the mountain- 
region which has just been descrilwl. This river originates 
in the Rhone Glacier, nn immense field of ice lying on the 
mountain- knot west of the Pass of St. Gothard, and south 
of the summit of the Gallenslock ( 12,023 feci). Wliore the 
ri\er issues from under the ice, it is 4930 feet above ihe sea- 
level, or more than 500 feet higher than the sutiiiini of Ben 
Nevis. The upper part of its course, as far as Briegg, about 
24 miles in length, is from iiurth-east to south-west. Below 
Briegg it runs about 48 miles to Martigny, in a direction 
west by south. Near Martigny it forms a right angle, and 
the remainder of its course to its influx into the Lake of 
Geneva is to the east of north, and about 20 miles. The 
whole valley therefore is about 92 miles long. Its easteui 
portion, as far down as Briegg, varie.s between a quarter 
and half a mile in width. Below Briegg, and especially be- 
low the confluence of the Rhfine wiih the Visp, which is I he 
larger of the two rivers, the valley is from one to two miles 
wide, and in a few places the width is greater. Besides the 
valley of the Visp^ the branches of which are inhabit^ to tbe 
distance of 18 miles from the river, several lateral valleys 
open into that of the Rhone, which are from a quarter to 
dialf a mile wide, and inhabited to the extent of siv miles 
from the bank<|of the river. They occur in both tlie southern 
and northern mountain-chains, and thus ihe inbabitcd por- 
tion of this part of the country occupies about 12 mile.s in 
width. But betweem Sion and Martigny the unbroken 
fnouutain-inasses approaclt the river, and the inhabited iroct 
is not wore than two or three miles wide. Below the great 
bend, tbe rocky maasefl of the Dent de Morelos on the east, 
and of the Dent du Midi on the west, approach so near to 
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the river, that in several places there is hardly room enough 
for a road along the hunks of the stream^ About eight miles 
from its iutlux into the Lake of Geneva^ the low tract along 
the hanks of the river becomes two miles wide. It is a 
swampy tract, very little elevated above the level of the lake, 
which is about 1210 feet above the sea^lovel. The descent 
of the vulley amounts to 3720 feet, but this alone will not 
account for the great diversity of climate between the higher 
and lower parts of it. Above Briegg the corn remains in the 
fields till the bogiguing of October, and it is reaped west of 
Sion in the month of .Inne. Thejchniate in the higher parts 
is cold, oven in summer; whilst in the lower, at the same 
season, the thermometer frequently rises to 88® and 90®. 
This great ditfcrencc can only be acteouiUed for by the cir- 
cumstance, that innneijse glaciers approach very near the 
inhabited places of the higher districts, \v!|List the lower por- 
tion of the valley is at a considerable distance from the ico> 
covered Uioun tains, and immediately surrounded by high 
and nearly perpendicular rocks, which rcllect the rays of 
the sun. Only the common grains and routs of northern 
Europe are cultivated above Briegg, and some fruit-trees do 
not grow: the lower districts produce maize; and the vine, 
almond, and fig-trcc ilourisli. 

On the northern side of the valley of I bo Rhone aro the 
Bernese Alps, the most elevated edge of which is parallel to 
the course of the river. Theii* eabtern extremity is formed by 
a ridge called the Grimsel, over which a inule'ioad leads 
from the valley of Ilasli to that of the Rhone. The highest 
part of this road is 83U0 feet above the level of the sea. To 
tho west of the Grimsel and the valley of llusli begins the 
largest continuous mass of ice uujl snow on the Alps. It 
extends on both sides of the highest edge of tho range, and 
occupies from cast to west, from tho valley .of Hasli to that 
of Kniider, a space 30 miles lung in a straight line, add 
from north to south a space of about 20 miles, occupying 
nearly the whole of tho country between the lakes ofBrionz 
and Thun and tho valley of the Rhone. Its area is about 
COO square miles. The outer edges of this region only are 
indented by three short valleys, which are inhabited. One 
of them, tho valley of IJV.sch, opens towardi the south into 
the 1 alloy of the Rhone, and two open towards the north, 
into that of the Aar. The two la -t-mentioned are the val- 
leys of Grindohvald and Lauleibrunnen, which are annually 
visited by many forcigiieis, us they oiler tho most easy 
access to the glaciers. From this immense lake of ice rise 
numerous summits, chiclly in the foriii of pyramids: along 
the higbc.st portion of the region, from east to west, aro the 
Finsieraarhorn (M,1U7 feet), tho Monch, or Monk (13,502 
feet), the Jungfrau, or Virgin (13, 021 feet), tho Brei thorn 
(12,-1G2 feel), the Altuls (12,172 feet), the Rinderhorn 
\U.6S.3 feel), the WiULtrubel (10,980 feel), and between 
/hem several others hardly, inferior in elevation. To the 
noi'ilii of (his series are other summits, among winch the 
highest are the Eiger (12,922 feet), theSchreckhorn (13,444 
feel), the Wclterhorn (12,220 feet), the Blumlis 
(12.1 15 feet), and the Oolderhoni (1 1,920 feet). The FuuU 
horn, nbt far from tho lake of Brieuz, rises only to 8750 
feet, but it IS frequently ascended by travellers on account 
of the niagniricerit view which it olfers of the numerous 
mountains and glaciers which lie to the south of it. At 
the western Extremity of this region a road leads from the 
valley of the Kandor to the valley of Lulsch in Wallis. It 
traverses the ridge 4:ulled tho Gemini, and in its most ele- 
vated point rises 64 46 foet^ubove (he sea. It is partly cut 
through rocks, and only practicable for beasts of burden. 

The vulley of the Kander separates this region from that 
which lies farther west, and in which the Alps rise above 
the snow-line only in a few places. The highest part of the 
inouiitains continues to run south-west, as far as the three- 
lieadod summit, called the Diablerets, or the TeufulshorneV, 
which is nearly dtie^orth of^the great bend of tho Rhone 
and somewhat tnoie than 12 miles from jt. Tiy^OMpasses over 
this chain vary between 3000 and 500(^feet in elevation, 
but some of the summit! rise above the snowdine and 
attain more than 10,00^06 feef The higliOst Sum mils from 
east to west are the Gletschorhorn (4(^393 fefet), tho Wdo^ 
horn (101724 Jeol), the Arpolliorn (10,94^qet), aud .ti^ 
Diablerets (10,447 feet). At tho Diablerets the chain 
divides iutoAwo branches, one of which rimtt^ south- south- 
west and torminates on the banks of the RhOiie* opposite 
the Dent du Midi, in high rocks, and the other extends 
westward towards, the eastern extremity of the I^ke of 
' Geneva, and in approacUtnglhe lake turns gradually to the 


north and terminates in Mount Molcsson (6577 feet). In 
the fiiwt of these two chains is Mount Moreran (9882 feet) 
and the Dent des Morcles (9567 ibet), and in the second 
Mount Oldeiihorn (10,362 feet). ThohgU these summits 
and a few others rise above the snowrline, they occur at 
considerable distances from one another, and Ihc glaciers 
whicb surround them are of comparatively small extent. 

The country which extends north of this range, between 
the Kander on the cast and the Saane river on tho 
west, and terminates in the parallel of the northern extremity 
of the Lake of Thun, is a mounteiuous country : but it docs 
not appear tiiat the summits which are always covered with 
snow aro numerous; several of them attain an elevation of 
8000 feet above the sea-level, and from 4000 to 5()(i0 foot 
above their base. I'ho form also of tliese mountains diifcis 
from that of the higher Alps, their summits not torminnt- 
ing in peaks or sharp ridges, but being munded and rather 
dat at the top : the declivities are generally steep, though 
much less so than those of the higher mountains. In many 
places the higher parts of tho ridges and groups aro ubovo 
the line of vegelulion, but as tho lower doclivilie.s are 
covered with fine grass, which supplies excellent pasture 
during the summer months, and with trees, this region cun- 
tains a much ^atcr portion of productive land thun the 
other parts of the Alps, though the proportion which h 
cultivated is very small. It is eminently a country of pas- 
ture. The highest and most continuous ridge of moun- 
tains in this country U that which lies nearest to tho 
preceding region, and extends to the west of tho vailcv 
of the Ka ider, from the great range to the hanks of the lake 
of Thun, where it terinihatcs in Mount Niojscii (7824 fcoi), 
whence it is called the Nicsen range, though some of the 
summits rise 300 or 400 feet higher. Among the issolaled 
summits is the Stockhorn. which is west of tho lake of 
Thun, on the border of the mountain region: it is 7213 feet 
high, and is frequently visited by travellers on account of the 
oxlensive pio.tpcet from its summit. 

The valley of Hash, at the most southern cMrcinily of 
which the river Aar originates in tho Aar Glacier IUuixk, 
vol. XIX., 459], lies between tho largest fields of ice nud suuw, 
and extends in the form of a semicircle more than 20 miles 
to the influx of the Aar into the lake of Brien/. 'I’lm 
climate is not so cold as might he supposed, bocauHo the 
lacicrs do not approach the immediate vicinity of the valley, 
ul are separated from it by lower mountains whicli form the 
declivities of the snow-covercd masses. Though the Milley in 
the upper parts is only between a quarter and half a iiYile 
wide, and in the lower between half a mile and a iiiilc, 
several short valleys open into it from all sides, and the 
declivilics of the mountains which enclose these latmal 
valloy.s, and those of the principal valley, contain rich ji.is- 
ture. The lower part of the valley is partly cultivated niid 
partly meadow-ground. There are extensive plaiUiUionh c.f 
walnut-trees. Along the northern banks of the lake of 
Brlcnz, the offsets of the Faulhorn rise with a sleep acclivity, 
leaving little ground for cultivation and pasture; but to ilio 
north of the lake a hilly tract, partly cultivated and partly 
used as pasture-ground, intervenes between the lake and 
the mountains. The low and level tract which lies between 
the lakes of Brienz and Thun, and is about four miles long 
and two miles wide, is fertile, well cultivated, and has ex- 
tensive plantations of walnut-trees. The climate is so tem- 
perate that the flowers blossom in the month of Fehruarv. 
Along tho northern banks of the lake of Thun tho moun- 
tains approach close to the water ; but as they are not high, 
nor Iheir sides precipitous, there is a considerable tract be- 
tween them and the lake, which is used for (he cultivation 
of grain, plantations of vines and trees, and as pasture- 
ground. There is a similar tract of greater extent on the 
south of tho lake ; and towards the western exUxmiity of 
tho lake the mountains disappear and the plain be^^ins. 

The country which extends north-east of the river Aar 
and the lakes of Brienz and Thun to the lake of Luzeni, 
and eastward to the high^r^ifge which luns northward 
fioni Mount Titlis to the strait which connects (ho lako of 
Urf^w||k.tbutof Luzern, is much less mountainous and 
brokenlhan the region which is south of (he lake of Thun. 
Tho l^ku of Bj[-i,9nz4s 2060 feet above the sea-level, that of 
Thun 18f5 feeij:dtul^helake of Luzern 1434 feci; and con- 
sequently thOvinean elevation of' this region can haidly be 
|»slimated at less' than 2000 feet. Tho most elevated, ii act 
is'’ north of the lako of Biienz. where tlie Rolhhorn artaina 
7530 feet above the sea; the Tannboni 0902 feeh and the 
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Holigant 7352 feet. These sumroita may ho considered as other fruit-trees, especially in ttio more mouutninous part, 
the most northern range of the Alps in this direction, for where the peaeU-troos ai*e' very n urn oroim. The narrow 
the numerous summits which are dispersed over the country valleys of this tract have a temperate climate, and the 
north of them aro generally isolated^ and-hardly attain an winters last only two or throe months, 
elevation which entitles them to the name of mountains in The valley of the Upper Rhine extends alonf^ the Rhine 
the vicinity of the high masses lying ihrthcr south. The iVom its sourne in Mount Badus [Rhine, vol. xix., p. 459] 
liighcst of them, Mount Pilatns, souih-wost of the town of to its hiftitx into the lake of Constance, or theJ^deu Sea. 
Luzern, is only 6904 feet above the sea-level ; and Mount This val!^ is about 90^1^ iles long: nearly one- half of that 
Napf, which is the north-western poitit of this region, is distance is from wesfe-south-west to east-north-east, and tho 
only 5277 feet. The surface of this country is a succession remainder is from south to north. Tho upper part of the 
of ascents and descents, with very small tracts of level valley is formed by a few hasiiu of an oval form, from 3 to 
ground between them. Though the declivities cannot be 4 miles long, and from 2 miles wide. These basins 
called steep, they are too rapid to admit of the use of the are separated from one another by mountains, which gene- 
plough, and hence nearly the whole of the country is pas- rally come close to tho banks of the river. , The highest of 
turc-ground, except that in the vicinity of the lake of Luzern these basins occurs near Trons, wboie the surface of tho 
large tracts arc planted with walnut and chestnut trees, river is 2829 feelilbove the sea-lwl;^ That Jortipn of the 

Wc now pass to the eastern portion of the mountain- valley which lies above Trons is n^ Cultivated, ^Hly on ar- 
region. Along tho eastern edge of tho mountain-knot, west count of the steep declivity of the mountains, and partly 
urtho pass of St. Gothard, lies the- valley of the Upper owing to the rigour of the el iroate : the winter lasts from 
Kcuss, of which a more minute description is given under eight to nine months. At Trons agiiculturo^gins, but it 
Hivkks, Yol. XX., p. 23. The upper part of the valley, or is on a very moderate scale, as a part of the basin is covered 
that of Ursern, is extremely cold, being in its lowest* part with swamps. Lower down are thp basins of Ilanz and 
4644 feet above tho sea-level; the lowest part, or the valloy of Reichenau, and then follows the ^osiw^of Chur, whore 
of Uri, has a very tempemte climate, beingl little elevated the lower portion of the valloy begins. This lower valley is 
above the surface of the lake of Luzern, or about 1500 feet divided into two parts by two mountains,, the Fascherborg 
above tho sea. In the valley of Ursern the winter lasts on the east, and the Schollberg on the west, which come 
eight months, and even during the remainder of the year close up to tho river north of Meyenfeld, near 47° 5' N. lat. 
a fire is constantly kept up. No grain is cultivated, but there The southern district, called the Valley of Meyei^eld, de- 
are good pastures. The climate of the valley of Uri re- scends gradually from aboutjl 775 to 1600 feet. It is about 
sembles that of Giornico, in tho valley of Lovenlina, south 15 miles long, and varios in width from 2 to 3 miles: tho 
of tho Alps: the valley produces maize and other grain, and whole of it is undpr cultivation, and it produces, maize, 
also peaches and chestnuts. Tho highest part of the raoun- wheat, aud otter grains r^aud near the base of the adjacent 
tain-road of the $t. Gothard, which passes through > this mountains thbre^are vin^ and fruit-tree^. Thejiorthcrn 
valley, is about 7100 feet above the spa. pdirtion of the valley, called the RheinthaK^r Vale of the. 

The country between the valley of the Reuse and the lake Rhine, is about 30 miles long, and from 3 to 6 wide; but 
of Luzern on the west, that of Wallenstadt on the north, only the smaller part of it, which extends along <he western 
and tho valloy of the Upper Rhino on the cast and south, is banks of the river, belongs to Switzerland : the lo# country 
probably the most broken portion of the mountain-region of east of the river, which is much wider, belongs to Austria, 
the Alps in Switzerland. The valleys aro extremely nar* It is one of tho best cultivated tracts in Sydtilcrland, and 
row, and the declivity of the surrounding mountains is ex- produces very largo quantities of maizo and other grains, 
cecdingly broken, and so steep that largo tracts on the The vino and fruit-trees are abundant. Great* quantities of 
mountains' sides are bare of trees and bushes, and only a cider are made and exported. The descentof tho valley, is 
very small surface is fit for pasture. The upper part of (he from 1660 to 1340 feet above the sea-level. . 
mountains consists either of sharp narrow ridges or of iso- The principal range of the Hbaeiian Alps branches off to 
lated summits, which generally constitute large masses with the east of the mountain-pass of Sc. Gothard, south of Mount 
a very uneven surface. The mountains, though connected Badus, and runs eastwards. It is less known than the otter 
with one another by ridges, are not disposed in regular ranges of the Alps, and only a few of its numerous, 911 mmits 
ranges but scattered over tho surface in tho greatest dis- have^eon measured. A continuous range of mountains, of 
order, except along the valley of the Rhine, where they w'hich however no summit seems to rise uWe the show-line, 
form a tolerably continuous range. This range, tho roost extends 20' miles, to Piz (Peak) Valrhin, which attains an' 
northern of the tbreo ranges comprehendea under tho elevstion of 10,960 feet, and is surrounded by extensive gla- 
name of the Rhaelian Alps, and now commonly called the ciers, whicdi are the source of the H inter-Rhein, the larp;est 
range of the Dodi, is connected with the mountains which of the upper branches of tho Rhine. Not far from U to 
lino the valley of the Aar on the east, and thoUco runs east- the east is the Muscholhorn (10,234 feet); and, between 
north-east over the Krispalt, the Oberalpenstock (10,873 thq^roads leading over the St, Bernbardin and tho Spbigen 
feet), the Dodi (11,811 feet), the Kistenterg (11,068 feet), is the Tambohorn (10,436 feel). The fange continues east- 
thc Scheibe (10,000 feet), aud the Graue Horner (9338 feet), ward to the source of the Inn, where it turns to th§ north 
terminating near the Rhine, and qa . both sides Of the deep of north-east, in which direction it runs to the 'eaittern 
and closea valley of the Tan)ina» in precipitous masses of frontier of Switzerland, and enters Tyrol. Tlnsiast portipii 
rock. The glaciers oh this chain are numerous, but with of • the range is very high, and the snow alon^ the crest is 
tho exception of those which surround thp Dqdi and Kts- almost continuous. Some of the glaciers afb extensive, 
tenberg, they are not of great extent, li) tne country north especially as we approach the eastern boundary of Swjtzer- 
of this range there is also a considerable number of single land : the glacier which 8urrounda,^Moont Formund, on t)ie 
mountains, which rise abovq the snow-line, as the Wind- Iron Mountain, is calculated td" cover nearly 100 square 
gcllcn (10,336 feet), the, Schehrhorn (t0|809 feet), the Cla- miles. From this immense field of ice and sqow that 
riden Alps (10,489), 4ha three mountains of Glfornisch, of range of mountmns branches off which is called Hbaficon, 
which the most elevated, HochGlarniscb, rises to 9509i^t,, and wbieh rutis north-west by west until it Wmitiates on 
tho Karpfstock (8954 feeth and several otbefe* But ins the Rhine with the F^foerberg, north of Meyenfeld Thu 
these mountains are isolated, the .glaoiers of amall crest of this mountain-wall, which is about lO mileowide 
extent. Tho mountains ard ^levat^^ along , tho add 30 ' utles long, is generally above tbe^ snow-line, and 
northern edge of this region, as*^ the Muytsetei^stock, wfTich glaeiers de^nd down its sides« The niost elevafdd summit, 
runs a(6ug tho southern banks of of WaUensUkdt, the Scesa. V 9818 feet above tte- sea-level. The 

and attains an elevation of 775(lftet^|d>6)^ the searleVeL. In RhSticon divi^ BHitzerland fto^ Vorawerg. ^ . 
proceeding north-^west; the^nountAinkdemreaso in Olet^stion,, Tho countn^^een the ra^l^^ust df^scribed and the 
and their declivities arq muejiinoto t^orfh-wpst of of tlie^pper JUine exteniMQ^ tab Plz Valrhin to 

a line drawn from the naribw.Btmiit' irhiehf unites JUB jMm tli^Rb^ieots mte tEim 40 miles In lettgllvdad about 24 
of Uri to that of Luze]m* .tb.todti(^dern ext^rattyt^^b.khe ^nilles i^ filled with oscl^ftaive mountain-mosses, 

of Wallenstadt, there is no mountain wMot^foebveruilwitli yrhicitx ure cohnebled, wilh\ prirfoipal range by lower 
snow alUhe year round, andi only a.|^ioG|i^E)tos9'Suhimit8 ridges. ' Thqie Jower^ri&M eometimes constitute ranges 
are above the region of trees. But^owi thk^decUyities of sevoral miles 4dh^r the snow-line, and covei^ed 

the mountains are getiemlly aecessible ana supply^ with glaciers.. OoIy^'%riS|{V tSf'^beir summits have been 

pasture-ground, few, places Are oullfvat^.. . Tneiw are how- measured, amef|g whiidi 4he- ZaporthMn, 'north of Piz Val- 
ever some large tracts whkh ate planted with vines and rhio, rises to Wh841 fc^t; ana the Piz Beveiina, on tte 
P.C., No. 1475. Vox.. XXllL— 3 H 
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wtsi of the vaUoy of the Hintor-Rhein, and south of There is a considerable difference of climale between tlie 
Kisiehenau, to 8033 feet. The volleys which lie betweon southern and northern declivities of the Alps. On the de- 
theso ranges and mountain-masses are very numerous, but cUvity, which desoends rapidly. towards Italy, the snow^line 
they rarely exceed half a mile in width. The larger val* ooeurs at the elevation of about 9000 feet : ou the northern 
leys are from west to east: the valley of Luguesat which side it does not rise above 8000 feet aWo the sea. Ryo 
opens into the valley of the Rhine aijlanz ; that of the and barley succeed on the northern declivity only in a few 
Hinter-Rhcih, which tertninotes near Reichenau; and that places in situations more than 3000 feet high: on the 
of the Laiigusrt, called PrltigaUr wbioh joins the valley southern slope they are cultivated to 4000 and oven 4500 
of the Rhine above Meyenfbld, and extends along the feet: on the north* maise is grown to 1500 feet; and in 
southern denlmly^of the Rhaticon. Very little grain is seme placet even at a higlier elevation: on tlie south it 
cultivated in these vallejrs, but potatoes and other vegetables lises to nearly 3a#0 IheL ^ Mulberry-trees are only found on 
are grown. Fruit-trees do not succeed, except in the lower the southern dedivityi^.im which they ascend to nearly 2000 
parts. ^ Most of them however- have exoellent pasture- feet: On the north ehestnu^treef cease at 2500 feet, but 
grounds oft the Alps, and the level tracts are converted into extend on the south to 3500 feet; Common fruit-trees suc- 
artifleial meadows, which. are irrigated. .The vall<^ of the oeed on the north to 3800 feet, and on the south nearly to 
Hinter-Rhein is the longest : . the greiiw roads between 4000 feet above the sea. Potatoes, carrots, turnips, and 
Coir or Chur and Italy^pass through it. A, road leads from cabbages are grown to the height of 5000 feet on the north. 
Chur to the village of Splugon, where it divides. The Full-grown trees are met with on the northern side to 4500, 
western road passes over the Bernhardin. and leads to Bel- but on the southern up ip 6000 feet, 
linzona, in the canton of Tessiii : the highest point of this Agriculture is not limited to the level tracts on the banks 
mad is 6961 feet above the sea. The eastern road traverses of the rivers in. the larger valleys, but it extends over the 
the Spliigen and lead# to Ghiavenna, in the valley of Bre- lower parts of the declivities. The whole declivity of tho 
gaglia, in the Auatrta^ province of SondriO : the highest mountains is' naturally divided into four regions : tho lower, 
part ia 6715 fea,t above the sea. Both roads are passable for the wooded, tlMf^alp or pasluro, and the rocky region, 
carriages, and considerable trafQc is carried on by them A steep ascent leads from the low and level tract of tho 
between thp manufkcluring districts in the northern parts valley to the /oioei* This ascent is generally covered 

of Switzerland and Italy. with trees or bushes. The surface of the lower region rises 

The southern chain of tho Rhaolian Alps, called the by a gentle slope for a considerable distance, occupying gene- 
Bernina range, which name Js derived from a motin- rally only one-eigbth of the elevation of the mountain, and 
laiff-pass over which a rosjd leads flrom tho valley one-third of its area. The surface is covered with a thick 
of Kiigadin into Italy, runs parallel ^ the principal layer of eailh, which has been brought down from the moro 
range from ^youth^south-west 16 north-fiorth-oast : its elevated parts, and has been prevented from descending 
soutnom,. oxtr^ity extends ihto Lombardy, and t^e lower by the gentlo slope of the ground. The surface of 
nor.tliem into lyrol. It appears torbo asnigh as the pnn- this tract is rather undulating, and is only furrowed by tlie 
cipal range, for a great j)arC of the most elevated ridges are beds of the torrents which traverse it on their descent from 
always Cotrefod^with 5fibw, and contain numerous glaciers, the high regions. The outs made by these torrents are 
The most elevated summit is said to be that called Monte deeper tho nearer they approach tho low tract on tlie valley, 
dell* Oro, which stands south of, and not Air from, the The greater part of this region is rather fertile, without wood, 
boundaty-linenfSwitaerland, within tho Austrian dominions, and fit for cultivation where tho valley is not too much 
Between the Bernina range and the principal range of the elevated above the sea. On this slope alone permanent 
Rliaetian Aim the heauttful pastoral valley of Engadin is habitations are found, and it is traversed by the roads winch 
enclosed. [BKCiadik.] - On the soutliern declivity of the connect tho villages or hamlets. 

Bernina tango only two vall^s of some extent belong to At the back of tho lower region rises the wooded re^itm^ 
Switzerland^ the valley of Munster, which opens into the which, being very steep, is not adapted for cultivation. It 
valley of the Adige at (rlutns in Tyrol; and tho valley of occupies in height half the elevation of the mountain, but 
Posenitvo, whiehTs 15 miles long, and opens into the valley only one-third of its base in width. On an a\«rage, the 
of the Adda at Tirano, ihf^lhe province of Sondrio. :Tl)o angle at which it rises ia 45'’; and often more. In general 
valley of ^Poschfavo Is d' Hoh pastoral district, and derives it is covered with full-grown trees, which cannot be turned 
considcmblo advantage from the road over the Bornina Pais,, to profit because of the difileuUy of bringing them down, 
which runs through it. Lar^ droves of cattle go by this The steepest parts of the rocks have no covering except 
road from the valley of Engadin to Italy. lichens and mosses. 

Numerous rivers rise on the southern declivities of the Above the wooded, region is the alp or pasture region^ 
Rliaeliati Alps, between the great field of ice iii which the which occuptes in height only one-cighth of tho declivity, 
Aar and Rhone originate, and flow southward: they all and jn width about one-sixth. The slope is much more 
unite in the river Tmin or Ticino. The country drained rapid than that of the lower region, and its surface presents 
by ihosa rivers is called Italian Switzerland, because tho considerable inequalities. There are few trees on it, but 
Italian langua^' is spoken by the inhabitants. It tra- some places are covered with low bushes* dwarf willows, and 
versed by^mr^at ntpuntain-rahges, which run sodthwai'd firs. It bears a rich turf and mahy plants, among which 
and oecup9^,|be greater part or its area. Many^parts of the Alpine rose (Rheclodendron ferrugineum) is admired 
these ranges rise above the line of Irecii and shrubs, but for the beauty jof its flower. For three or four months in 
none of the summits attaiu the snoW-line. Botw^n the summer cattle pasture on this region, which is divided into 
ranges there are several valle)^ of considerable iextaht:* regular portions, properly called alps- There are some 
three largest are those or Misoeco, Loventintl* and Maggta. broohs and small ponds, hut in general water is not abun- 
The largest is the valley Leventina, of which x descFip- dan^ and it disappears during the dry weather in summer, 
tion is given tinder Rivsne <vol. xx., p. 83). Each, of the and hcfdsmen are obliged to take the cattle lower down to 
other two' valleys ia about 25 milks long, and varies in,- width water them. No part of this region is permanently in- 
from 1 to 2 dnlks. All these valleys are vmy fertile^^* In ^habited, but there ipre, many small puu of stones or wood in 
their upper parts, winch are about 3600 fset above the sea- which the berdsmeh pass the summer, While the cattle are 
level. Very little jnrain is euT0\^ted, and the inhabitants live on these pSsluresi In winter this region is ^vei*ed with a 
on the produce ^ their neirds. In the middle jparts of the tSlek laypf of SnpWf Though the.gmss is very uourish- 
valleys matte and'otnei^kitids of gvkin are giVTK and y|ni^' ing, it U short, 4ti4 donf^ently a mucli groatcr space is 
and fruiHreos abaundj, especially the c^tmilrlndj^Wd required -to iho less elevated region 

tree. The'*' lower parti, climate Ipp^^ 

Italy* haye considerableAimtthlibfis^^^^^^ fig-hbeir' and whm &>hipb6es the orestof themoun- 

beifry-tirdes. . A considmoble quantigO;^ mk Is 1|nhua^. destHqte ^ Vegetation. This region occu- 

colloct«d;»1tt,^^be valleys and thqjj^hnufhel^ ,p 14 s o^ the declivity, and 

drstriots : fifO fiber pari Of SWitSetland dbnminI'BUcb esttel^ ottdfitln^Of is 'however ef smaller dimensions, 

sive tbrestsanfiryneb dne frees. The gmatr 0 adMi>efi,ifBiierebt and. jsdHewmMl^ 4(^8 not exist at sdl on tnountains whoso 
thotnottniant-pdefli'Of Ifamt Qpthard i^hs ihroligh the vaBey She highest line of vegetation. In 

of Leventina, and 'ttm xbioh'csosses thb-Bt. Bsfnhairdln apo&a'enea the erest of the ihbuntain resembles the alp 
through the valtey of As the southern detdiyity' V 

of the Alps IS very stnop,'‘fi6S0ValleyX'aro: subject to'very ^Tbe valleys whkh oto abpte the size of ravines have a 
extensive and destrhetive Inundations during heavy faitti ^peculiar ibrm. Tim smaller valleys consist of one basin, 
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from 2 to 5 mites m length, and from one-eighth to a quar- 
ter of a mile in width. This basin is enclosed by rocky masses, 
in which the four regions aro distinctiy marked, and is con- 
nected with tlie valley, into which it oVans by a\6i'y narrow 
gorge, frequently more than a mile ki length, through which 
the rivulet which drains the baain runs, and which in moM 
places is hardly wide enough to convey the water to the 
wider valley. The surftice of the basin is sometimes a dead 
level; in other places it has a slight slope towards the 
stream. These basins at some remsto pericNl have ap- 
parently been filled with water, .and foraiiod Idkes, and by 
some revolution the gorge has dtoeif onened, the water was 
drawn off, and the sur(kce of the basin laid dry. Frequently 
a small lake is still found in the lowest part of the basin, 
and in others the lowest part of the basin Is under water 
when rain or the melting of the snow increases the volume 
of water in the rivulet so that it cannot bo carried off by the 
narrow gorge hy which it issues from the bSsim At some 
places it has been found necessary to make embankments 
along the rivulets to protect the fields against inundations. 
The larger valleys consist of from three to five of such basins, 
which rise like terraces one above the other towards the source 
of the river. Thus the Hintcr-Rhein runs first for about six 
miles in a ravine, and then enters a basin, VPlfich is from one 
mile to two miles wide and about 24 miles long, and called thw 
valley of the Rhinwald. The hamletof Hinter-Rhcin, which 
is near the ])liico where the basin begins, is 5000 fbet above tlm 
sea-level ; but the village of Spltlgon, not far from its lower 
extremity, is only a little more than 3000 feet. About two 
. miles below this village the valley is shut up by mountains, 
and between them the river runs for about three or four 
miles through a very narrow gorge, called the Rofllen, in 
which the road is made on the declivity of the adjacent 
mountains, there being not space enough for it along the 
hanks of the river. Below the Rolflen is the second basin, 
culled the valley of Schams, a fertile and beautiful valley of 
an oval form, about five miles long and two wide, which at 
its lower extremity is separated from the third basin by an- 
other narrow gorge similar to the Rufiien, and called Mala 
Via. The third basin is about six miles long and three wide, 
and called the valley of Uomlescbgo: it is about 2000 feet 
ahovo tho sea-level, and at its lower extremity again closed 
by a short gorge, which is about 50 yards wide. Issuing 
from this gorge tho Hinter-Rbein joins the Vorder^libein, 
ond after this junction the valley of tho river in two places 
is contracted to its very bed, first between Reichenau and 
Chur, and lower down belew MeyenTeld. The soil of the 
habiiis generally consists of gravel and peat, which produces 
good grass, and consequently is used as meadows: it is 
rarely cultivated, even in those vallevs which are less than 
3000 feet above the sca-level. The brooks and rivers which 
droiii the valleys traverse the basins generally with a gentlo 
current, but in the gorges they form nearly a continuous 
rapid, which is frequently interrupted by cataracts. 

It thus appears that the rivers of the mountain-region aro 
not navigable, with the exception of the Rhine, which is 
navigated by river-barges firom the town of Reichenau, where 
its two principal branches unite. But even if their course 
were not interrupted by cataiacts, these rivers could hardly 
be navigated, owing to tho great ehattgesin the volume of 
water, which occur verjr suddenly, ll frequently happens 
that in a few hours a river rises several fbet and inundiites 
the low tracts contiguous to its banksj and in a few 
hours it subsides again.. These changes sometimes follow 
very rapidly. . Small lakes are very uumbrous. A few of 
them occur in the basins of ibe vallevs, but the greater 
number lie in tho mountains, being enclosed by hign waUt 
of rooks. Some of them, ore at such an elevation as to be 



the west it is divided from the region of the J ura Moun- 
tains by the lower course of the Aar, between the mouth of 
that river and its cuntluence with the Reuss. Tltc river 
Reuse and iU tributary tho liorze, which issues fioin the 
jLake of Bug, separates tho hilly region from the plain. The 
line . dividing tko hilly region from the Alps runs from the 
middle Of t^o Laku of Zug to Mount Hoch £se), on the 
mutliem bfinks of the Lake of Ziirich, and thence along tho 
4epreiilsi0n' in whioh the lower courso of the Linlh and tho 
Lake of Wallenstadt are situated, and which from that loke 
extends to the Rhine nortfi. Of Sargans. This depression, 
wBioh continues across the wAterit district of the hilly region 
through the Lake of Zurich a.nd tlte valley of the Limmat, tur- 
rairiams at the confluence of the last- mentioned river with t Iio 
Aar. The length of this depr,ession.is nearly 70 miles, hut hal f 
of this space is oJlupied by the l^S lof Wfilleitstadt and of 
Zuricli, the former of whieli is ItT milea long, and the latter 
nearly 24. The level tract whieh ubaratps the two lakes, 
and that' which lies between the Lake pf Wellanstadt 
and the Rhine, me hardly more than 20 feet above the 
wafers. 

part of the country enclosed by these bopndaries is moun- 
tainous. This higher tract occupies t^p eastern portion of the 
hilly region, and may be divided from the lower country by 
a straight line drawn from the western oktremity of tbeUku 
of Wallenstadt to tho place where tho Rhine enters the 
lake of Constance. On tho northern side of the low and 
narrow tract between Savgaiu and the lake of Wallpustndt 
above noticed, the country rises with a stoen ascent to an 
elevation of between 3000 a)|d 4000 feet, which inoroasea as 
we proceed westward, wad bn tho northern shorps of the 
lake of WMlenstadt it-^ltains an elevatmu of 7000 feet 

t vo ilie sea-level. ThiW continuous rango,^vhicU extends 
ng the northern banks of the lako and^escends towards 
it with a steep declivity, is called the .Kuhfirsten or Kur- 
firston, and terminates on the west' in the eievated summit 
of Mount Speer (6636 feet). It is about 4 miles wide. Its 
northern declivity is comparatively gentle. North of the 
eastern extremity of the lake of Wallenstadt, a lower ridgp, 
called tho Grabscr Alpeit, branches off towards the north 
and connects the Kuhfirston with fhe mountain-group 
called the Alpstoin, whioh from cast to wojst extends about 
10 miles, and whose lower ofikoU advauce to tho vorv 
sliorea of the lake of Constance, so that in length it exceeds 
15 miles. Towards its southern border are the highest sum- 
mits, of which the Siiiuis, or Bocli Santis, attains aq eleva- 
tion of 6272 foot, and has a ^m^all glacier on northern 
declivity of its summit. The Aite Mann, whieli stands oust 
of it; is only about 200 foot lower. .North pf these summits 
arc several others, rising from 4000 to 6000 feet, but at tlio 
distance of G miles from the lake of Constance they sink 
down to 4000 feet, and gradually decrease in height. This 
mountainous tract resembles very much the country north 
of tbo Diidt range, except that the valleys are somewhat 
wi^er ; and as the mountains do not rise to such an elevation, 
and have less rapid slopes, the pttture-gipBnds on the 
upper declivities are more extensive. Very little grain is 
cultivated, but there are some fruit-trees dnd' vines. 

The remainder of this region con ofily be called hilly, pnd 
its surfiice is nothing but, « succession of hijlh swells with 
moderately gentle diwlivities and rounded^or fiat tops. 
These swells are sometimes several miles long. In ^veral 
places round-topped summits rise upon, their backsi which 
are usually move numerous and^higber in tlie vicinity of the 
mountain-traot, and sink lower as we advancer {pwmds the 
north. , None of Ahese high hills exceed fpei q^vo 
the sea-level, though several rise 3000 feet^above tbe sea, 
and about 1800 feet above their base. The highest ahinmits 
are arranged in small ebaina, which in the weptehi districts 
are between tbe river Tbur and thekkeef Ziiriph. Tho 
most Oaateni is ealleil the AUmann mutiny aiid' divides the 
.valleys of rivers Tbur and It^ntaius the Schne- 

bolborn (30& feSWnd the Hprnlf (fi8lhlfee|),aod termi- 
nates on fheJ^ks of the RU># Eglisau with the 

^chelbeig. By *he[wi of the.TuiqHKnhk if is connected with 
the KuhfirsteUk Th^Nreatern ridge yittia between the lakes 
0 Zurich aiit^’Zug,«tmd termliiafeC with the Uciliberg 
<2850 feet), whieh stands w^shortT distance west of Ziii iah. 
It contefihs ^be SchiiaMbevtf (27^0 feet) ond the Aibis 
(202f foet). The AUdMfh^h^eomrnandi an extensive view 
,oveiralHhea^ypu»nt'«^n(ri^ and the snow-capped moun- 
tains of the rioeteraaifhorii region, has given its name to 
this ridgo, whM ii sailed tbe Aibis chain. This clmin is 
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connected on the south with other 8ummits» which nro offsets 
of the Dbdi range, among which is the Rossberg, from which' 
a large mass fell in 1806. and destroyed the village of Goldau. 
It rises to 5190 feet. South of 'the 'Rbssberg, between the 
lakes of Zug and Lusern, stands the isolated summit of Uio. 
Highi <Regina montium), which is much visited by tra* 
vellerB, and rises to 5916 feet The two las^mentioned 
mountains are within the tiiouatain-region. Ihat portion 
of this region which liesf between the lake of Constance and^ 
the course of 4he Ttver Thor is comparatively level, as the. 
hills rise to jS vm moderafer elevation, and theie slopes are 
so gradual that tiehrly the whole of them is cuitivaidd. 
This is considei^ed to be the most fertile tract in all 8wit« 
zeriand, esp^ally that part between Arbon en the 
banks of the lake, and Rteiii on the Rhine, which presents 
a succession of cultivated, fleld8^^rchar4ak vineyards, and- 
artificial meadows. Besides maize and all other sorts of 
grain cultivated north of the Alps, large quantities of hemp 
and ttax are grown, which supply the material for the 
numerous manufactures here an4 in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Two crops of ttaz are frequently got in one season 
from a field. The plantations of fruit-trees are so extensive 
as to resemble forests, and the trees attain an uncommon 
size. In several places the meadows are irrigated. The 
soil of the remainaer of this regmn is less feHile, though in 
general it is above medtCcHty and well cultivated, but a 
larger portioni.of the iurfkce is useil as pasture and meadow 
land, ka the higher parts of the chains of hills above men^ 
tioned are unfit for cultivation, but are used as pastures fur 
six or seven months of the yepr. The country along the 
northern banks of the lake'bf ZuOtch is very little inferior 
to the tract alomg the lake of Constance. TljCSe are many 
small lakes in this hilly countr'j^, and they contain more 
fish than the^Atjjiine lakes. The largest lakes of these are 
thoseof Walldnsiadtnnd Zurich. The lake of Walleiistadt, 
thcZacur Hipti^us of the antients, is still called, in the Ian* 
guage of the people of Graubundten, the lake of Ripo. It is 
10 miles long, and nowhere exceeds two miles and a half in 
width. It partakes of the nature of the Alpine lakes, being 
very deep, in most places firom 60 to 80 fathoms. Its 
norihoru shores are extremely steep, rocky, and high, and 
at the distance of barely a mile from them the Kuhtlrsten 
range rises from 4000 to 5000 feet obove the sea-level : on 
the south the shores are also reeky and steep, but 1cm 
elevated, and the Murtsehenstock range attains its highest 
elevation at the distance of 2 or 3 macs from the lake: at 
the two .extremities it is b^ered by low tracts. The sur- 
face is 142'4 feet abOVe the &a-level. Tho lake of Zurich is 
about 24 miles long, and has the form of a scciion of a 
circle, the curvature being directed towards thosouth-south- 
west.. Its ‘mean width is less than 3 miles. It is divided 
by two projecting points info two sections, of which 
eastern is called Ober See (Upper Lake): the suriace is 
1310 feet above the sea-level, rioar its eastern extremity 
is a level tract of some extent, but, with this exception, Jhe 
shores are stAVOundeePby gently-slopiug bills, covered ^th 
vineyards, orchar^s^ and cultivated fields; In a few places 
it is stafed^tb' be "100 fathoms deep. The largest rivers of 
this region ofe the Tlfur and IJmmat.' The Thur rises in a 
valley which separates the Kuhfimten range from the 
Alpstein mountains, and at first runs west, hut turns gra- 
dually to tho north. After a course of about 30 milM it 
makes a great beud to thO east, and then flows westward to 
its Confluence with tho Rhine nbove Eglisam: Its whole 
course exepeds G5 miles. Nearly one-half or its course lies 
in u narrow but rich pastoral valley, the Toggehburg, be- 
tween mountains, and the remainder of. the course between 
moderate and well-cultivated or woode<l hills. It is too ; 
rapid for navigation. The Limmat originates, under the i 
name of the Linth. on tbe ' northern declivity of Mount 
Codi, and traverses the mountaini-region of tfi^ name in a 
northern direction, aijd in k very tiariow Wley until it 
meets the lakcpf W^ensjtadt Eorraertw irdid not 'fall 
into tho lake. It is suldcit fo U very suddel^pd gmt in- ; 
crease of water, and it ^equently itiondated the low treel ; 
between tnO lakes of Wallenstadt andiEurich^smd destroyed 
the crops of that fertfie distriet. ' In 1821 a dihial was »im^, 
by which the Wdters of the Linth are now carried • to..UiQ 
lake of Walfenatadli and another canal in the middla cf the 
> low tract, which is udda^^nd deep enough lO'.rdceivwaRthe 
water flom tho lake of Wallenstadt atm to^carry it tlm 
lake of Ziirich.' Thk cadel is called the Lintlt canal. The' 
tiver issuing firom the teetera extremity of. the lake of 


Zurich is colM the Limmat. It runs about 18 miles in a 
west-north-west direction, until it falls into the Aar near 
Rain. The Limmat is navigated, but it can only be a.scended 
by empu boats, on account of the rapidity of the current. 

The Jwn of Switzerland, which lies to tlie north-west of 
the mountain-region and, to the west of the hilly region, ex- 
tends in the diraction df north-east^ firom the banks of tho 
lake of Geneva to the lower course of the Reuss from Roth 
to Its con|iuenee with the Aar. The line which divides it 
from the 'mountain-region has already been described, and 
also that which separates it from the hilly-region. Its western 
border, with whiun ictns. the Jura ^untains, is marked 
between the lakes of .Geneva and Neuchdtel by a straight 
line r beginning on the banks of the first-named lake at 
Rolle, and terminating on the last-mentioned at Yverdun. 
Farther nortli it is formed by the lake of Neuchdtel in all 
its length, .and then by the river Thiele (Ziel), or the channel 
which carried the .waters of that lake to tho lake of Bienne, 
by the lastrmentioued lake, and by the channel by which it 
dischkrgeS'its waters into the Aar, which likewise bears the 
name of Thiele. The remainder of tho western boundary 
of the plain is formed by the river Aar to its conliuence 
> witli the Reuse, as the Aar fiows along tho base of tho Jura 
! Mountains in these parts. This plain is properly an im* 
|«mei \80 valley, surrounded by mountains, ana extending 
south-west aud north-east more than 100 miles in length, 
with a widtli which varies between 20 and 30 miles. Its 
area probably exceeds 2500 square miles. 

On the southern and western border of the plain are four 
considerable lakes: the lakes of (lenova, Neuchfilel, Murat, 
and Bienne, which are at different elevations above the sea- 
level the lake of Geneva is 1226 feet above the sea, Murat 
is 1450 feet, Neuchdtel 1429 feet, and Bienne 1410 feet. 
As the lakeof Neuchfitel is fully 200 feet higher than that of 
Geneva, we should expect to find that the waters originating 
between the two lakes would run to the lake of Gerio\a ; but 
we really find that tho watershed between these lakes is 
never more than 2 miles from tho lake of Geneva, and that 
nearly the whole drainage runs to the lakes of Neueliiiiul 
and Morat. This is effected by a bigh swell, which extends 
westward from the Dontde Jaman, the most western sum- 
mit of the Alps in this ))art of Switzerland, to the lake of 
Geneva, between Moulreux and Vevay. Jt proceeds west- 
ward along the lake, and close to its banks, to Ouuhy, west 
of Lausanne. The rocky declivity with which it descends 
towards the lake is iu many places between Vcvay and Lau- 
sanne so steep, that the road beltyeeu those two towns is cut 
in the rock. At Ouchy it recedes fiom tho lake, and runs 
north-west towards the J ura Mountains ; but it does not 
reach them, being divided from the mountains by a narrow 
depression, which o^urs near the small town of Lasarras. 
This depression .is chiefly covered with swamps, from which 
a small river, called ^osoti, runs northwards and joitus the 
Orbe,. which falls into the li^ke of Neucbfiiel; whilst tho 
Veiron, another small river originating in the same depres- 
sion, flows southward to the lake of Neuchdtol. Two hundred 
years ago an attempt was niade to cut a canal through this 
depression, aud thus to unite the lake of Geneva willi that 
of vNeuchdtel s but. this work was. never completed. Tho 
high swell just holioed is called Mount Jorat. Though its 
soiithorn declivity is very steep, it descends gradually to- 
wards tlie north, efld .its long slopes extend to the distance 
of 10 miles from tbe bonks of the lake of Neucbdlel. AVhere 
it is crossed by (he rqad leading from Lausanne toMoudon, 
near Chalet Gobet, its opp& crest is 18lo feet above tho 
lake of Geneva^^pr :^039feet above tbe sea-level ; but farther 
east, in the yiciiuiy of, the Alps^ it ris^s to 3800 feet. The 
whofocouiitr^belvm^n the lakes of Geneva and Neuchdtel, 
with the expeptiob of: the steep dment towards the lake of 
Geneva, presents asuccosaion of round-bheked hills or short 
ranges, sfopiiig Wry gi^ually.cq.all sides, and interspersed 
wtthiipea va}ley3,;wni6h fj^uently jdhlarge to small plains. 
The emineq^s dearease, ip ^j^tion as they approach tho 
lake of Ihe .obuntryon Us banks can only 

be.called fltidelatiiigr Thpiw" are few Iracis which cannot 
apd. lbey are of small extent. Tho soil , is 
rattM^ not distinguished by fertility, and the 

whbfoeounti^,j^^mr^ cov cbru-flelds, on which 

moU^vwhcaVWicy^ be; are grown, or with orchards or 
1%e vineyards ajre very exte^ive on the lake 
dGciijsVa, gild yield some gobdT wipe; The planCaliahs of 
.ithes^Mrees ore exteiisiv^^ and aUhoAdrtrees and flg*trees 
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Anollier swell of high gi’ouod traverses the plain in a dif- 
ferent direction. It is connected with the Jorat Mountains 
south-east of Moudon, and extends thence in a north-cast 
by east direction to the town of Freyburj;. From Freyburg it 
pusses south of the town of Bern, where it declines more to the 
east, terminating at Mount Kapf, which stands on the north- 
western border of the mountain-region/ Tliis swell rises 
about 1000 feet above its basoi w^ch ma^ be 1500 feet 
above tho sea-level : it oontaids a few summits; otio of the 
highest of them is Mount Butsobeh south of Uie town* of 
B^^rn, which rises to 3450 feet ahov^ the saa-lewel. On the 
spacious and level summit, and the gentle declivities Of this 
swell, pastures and cultivated, fields 'succeed one ahother, 
with orchards and vineyards. Thd beOUlifut and lidv^valley 
of the river Emmcn extends as ht north as tho vicinity of 
tho town of Burgdorf, which io within this swell. 

The remainder of the plain has generally an undulating 
surface, the eminences rarely rising into hills, ahd most of 
the slopes being gentlo. There occur also somoievel tracts, 
the largest of Which is theiow country between the lakes of 
Neuchfitel, Morat, and Bienne, which, when the mins have 
been very abundant, is overilowed. Within this portion of 
tho plain only a few isolated summits occur, which rise from 
1000 to 2000 feet above their base. The Bighest of them 
is the Biiiitiger. north-east of Bern, which rises to 3433 
feet. Tlie soil is of moderate fertility, but when well cul- 
tivated it rewards the labour. It is mostly under the plough, 
and produces all kinds of grain, as well as hemp and llax. 
Vineyards are not extensive, and the wine is not of good 
quality ; but other fruits, especially apples, pears, plums, 
walnuts, and cherries, are very abunadht ; and fmm the 
cherries kirschwasser is made. At the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of this country is the Lihdenborg, a moderate swell, 
about 500 feet above its base, whiclr is remarkable for the 
horizontal line in which its crest runs for 20 miles, between 
Roth and Lenzburg: not an eminence is observed on it. 

The principal river of tho plain is tlie Aar [Rkiiv£, vo). 
xix , p. 459], which hero receives the Saano, Thiele or Ziel, 
K mnien, and Rouss. None of these alliuents of tho Aar aro 
navigable, except the Thiele, which is navigated by'river- 
bnrgos and steam-boats to tho lakes of Bienne and Neu- 
rhatel. The largest lakos are those of Geneva [Lkman, 
Lake, vol. xiii., p. 417], of Neuchdtel [Nsvchatbl, voI. 
xvi., p. lO^t], of Morat, and Bienne. Tho lake of Morat is 
nearly five miles long, and nearly one and a half wide : it 
receives the waters of the river Brnye, which rises on Mount 
.loiat, and, after a course of 20 miles discharges its waters 
into tho lake of Neuchdtel by a channel also called the 
Broye. As to the lake of Bienne, see Biejstne, vol. iv., p. 
390. These lakes abound in fish. In the north-eastern 
districts of the plain are several smaller lakes : the largest 
of them is that of Sempach, north-wCst of Luseni, which is 
about five miles long, but in no part'tnore than a mile wide. 
It is 1693 feet above the sea-levol, and 256 feet above the 
lake of Luzern, which shows that the country has a consi- 
derable rise between the two lakes. 

The Fourth region of Switzerland is the Jura Mountains, 
which occupy the north-west part of the country, being di- 
vided from the plain by the line above mentioned^ and 
extending along the boundar)* of France. This elevated 
region occupies about 150 miles ill length, with a width hf 
about 30 miles. Between Besan^on in France and the lake 
of Neucbdlel it is 35 miles wide. It begins on tbe.south 
on the banks of the RhOne; opposite Mount Vwaohe in 
Suvov. and at the place where the river Hins underground, 
called Perte du RhAne: it extends thence in a north-east 
direction until it terminates on the banks of the rivers Aar 
and Rhine, where its branches fill up the p^nidsula^formed 
by the lower course of the Aar and the Rhineikem ita cpa- 
fluence with that river to its great bend Imtwdefi Selothlirn 
and Basel. About half of this^^regk^ France, 

whem it occupies about one-bMf oftfiedetermeatkef Aih- 
and J ura, and three-fourth^ of that of the l>0i#th Swit- 
zerland it extends over the westetn distribCs of "the cimtim 
of Vaud, the ^hole area of that of Neu'ehitoh' the mirth- 
western districts of Bern, the greater parts 6f Sinpthitfn and 
Basel, and a small portion of A^rgau. ' Its south-eastern 
edge, which holders on (he plaits of SwStswlaiid^ tunS in a 
slightly curved lino. It is, proj^ly kpewKing, an. elevated 
table-land, whose surfhee declines gradually frbih^ east to 
west. It rjses firom the plain of Bwitserland with a steep 
ascent to ah elevation of 800U feet, and aVihb elevation it is 
traversed in its length by many low ehaiilsi which di- 


vide the whole surface of the region into numerous longitu- 
dinal valleys. Many of these valleys are coiinectod uilli 
one another by depressions, while others are euiiiely sur- 
rounded by hills, and the water which collects in Uil ui 
escapes jby natuml tunnels. On the low and narrow ruli>cs 
wbic^ divide these valleys a few summits rise Guo'to 
9066 feet above their base. The southern part of the table- 
land, which is entirely within France, is the most elevated, 
and its mean elevation above the sea may exceed 3500 feet. 
Haro are the mountains called Keculet (.5023 feet), Prd des 
ktomiers' (5650 feet), and^^tbo Grands Colombiers (5565). 
wnich lore the highest summits of the Jura Mountains. 

• Within Switzerland ore Mount Dole (5515 feet), and Mont 
Tendre(5522 feet), which lie west and north-west of the lake 
of Geneva, and Mont Chasseron: (5223v feet), west of tho 
lake of Neuchitpl, and Mont Chosaeral . (521) feet), 
north-west of the lake of'llienno. Mont Twriblo, which 
standi close to the great, bend of the Don os, and on the 
north-west edge of tho Jura Mountains, attains only 2J58 
feet above the sea-lovel. But in tho southern and central 
part of this region are several other summits which riso be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 feet. This region, as far os it is Within 
Switzerland, may be divided into three sections, theSjutheru, 
Central, and Northern districts. 

The l^uthern district extends to the southern extremity 
of the lake of Neucbfitel, and forms apart of the canton 
of Vaud. In these parts the Jura Mountains do not riso 
abruptly from the plain, but a lower range, a kind of terrace 
of small width, lies between them, which is called La C6te, 
and in its southern parts is covered with vineysg^ds, where 
the wine known under 4^e name of La Cdlo is grown, be- 
tween Geneva and Morgeg. Farther north are plantations 
of mulberry-lrees for the use of silkworms.^ 'There are aUo 
numerous orchards, and in some parts the slopes are wooded. 
In the mountain-region itself there ara two large and seve- 
ral smaller valleys. The ,two laiger va)%s are those of 
Joux and of Valorbe, and they may be considered as one 
valley, thirty miles long and about two miles wide. This 
valley is divided into two valleys by the summit ckllod Dent 
de Vaulion, which rises to 4B31 feet s|jbove tho sea- level. 
The valley of Joux, or tliat south of this summit, is ^375 feet 
above the level of the. sea. It is drained by the river Orbe, 
which in approaching the Dent de Vaulion enters the lake 
of Joux, which is five miles long and more than a mile wide. - 
After leaving this lake the river forms a small lake, that .of 
Brenet, on flowing from which it is precipitated into uii 
opening at the foot of the Dei^ de Vaulion, from which it 
issues as a considerable stream on the north side "of the 
mountain. Here begins the Valorbe, which extends to tlio 
town of Orbe, where tho river loaves the mountains, at the 
foot of whioh it flows through the plain to its mouth, which 
it at the southern extremity of tho lake of Neuchdtel. In 
the valley of J oux, which is more than 700 feet higher than 
Valorbe, only barley and oats are grown, and there are no 
trgps, except a forest of fir-trees, in the southern portion of 
the valley, which belongs to Franced^ The greater part of 
the valley is used as pasture and meadow ground. The 
valley called Valorbe contains fine forest- trees^ and is gene- 
rally well cultivated, except on the slopes of the surrounding 
mountains, which produce grass : all. kinds Uf fruit-trees 
abourtd; 

The central district ofi^l^o Jura Mountains extends from 
the .parallel of the southern extremity of the lake of Ncu- 
ebfitel Ul the northern extremity of thdriake of Bienne. It 
consista of numerous valleys, which are divided from, one 
anotiier by low ridges. The waters frdm seve^ of, them 
have apparently no. outlet, but they sink into openings in 
the ground, by which tliey probably reach some walercoui-so 
that flows, into one of the two lakes, at the. ekatern bai>e 
of the mountains. The wlude region is, destitute of trees, 
with the gKoeptioa of the tower porlien of.^tt)ereastern sloi^e. 
where thm ere extensue vineyards which.^ruduce good 
vine, and nrebairda^ . There, are 1^, nmUierry-trccs and 
some silk ia^ltivated, Heve^Mso^^end ih tlirce large ^ul- 
Jeys which open towards the^likii, leveiy kind of a 
grown, .and' a«iewij^ts carried, to a high degree and 

(Son, But IlSr mountain-region Itself, with jilfriencing a 
ridges, is in its natural only eovetook out for coal, 
though tbesoil is dry,<thepaHure8areri<tons of Freyburg, 
herds of cattle#.. The inbahitants of ib| mostly of inferior 
of the soulhertik arwnhted for their gre^r eantons. ' 
dusiry and their talant, for invention. Lie supply of sum- 
udvantagai, kmotig witioh is the Jong wirbe greater part of 
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Swifzerland. The pasiurc-land of the Jura Mountains is yearly. There are nineteen printing establUlimonis, which 
inferior to that of the Alps. A large pfroportion of land in oinploy about 1000 workmen, and print about 1 (JO.OUO pieces 
the valleys and plains is kept as grass-fields, and mowed for of cloth yearly. Zurich and Winterthur niid the villages 
winter fodder, an essential and rather dear article in a conn- along the banks of tl)e lake are the principal scats of niaim- 
try so largely stocked witheattlo. In the lowland cantons facturitig industry. The other manufactures of Zniich, 
the grass- land is much better attended ta with' respect to such as woollens and linens, which were once iinporuiiit, 
manuring, irrigating, and renewing than in the highlands, are now reduced to insignificance. 

In the two cantons of Vaud and I^uchdfel the cultivation The canton of St. Gall, and that of Appenzell, which is 
of the vine obtains the preference over the other branches enclosed by the former, constitute another important manu- 
of agriculture. In the mountain cantons the old grass-lands fheturing " district, especially of cotton ^ds. Appctizcll 
are never broken up. ' ■ alone has about 10,000 looms, ami it is calcuhitod that 

Iron is found in the Jura; and there are fUrnaces and about 10,000 pieces of cloth of 16 ells in length ore m»nu- 
iron-works of some importance in the cantons of Vaud, faetured every week. Part of the workman's time is cm- 
Bern, Soleure, Basle, and Aargau, and likewise tn Grau- ployed in household and field occupations, ns at Zurich, 
blind ten. In the Grisous there are mines of lead, zino, and Trogen and Herisau, in the Protestant rhodc, or division, of 
galena. Salt-springs abound in Switzerland, hut they are Appenzell, are the chief manufacturing places. They make 
generally neglected, except those of Bex in the canton of some very fine muslins, both plain and embroidered. St. 
Vaud. [Bex.] Switzerland imports much salt from Ger- Gall also manufactures muslins and prints in considerable 
many and other countries. quantities. The other manufactures of St. Gall are leather. 

The mineral-waters of Leuk in the Valais, of Baden and linen, glass, and goldsmith* ware. A considerable foreign 
..^xJjlinznnch in the Aargau, of Gurntghel near Bern, of trade is carried on with Italy and Germany, and St. Gall 
Lavez, in the canton of Vaud; of Pfefiers, in the canton of has several substantial raorcantilo bouses. 

St. Gall, and St. Moriz, in Graubundten, are all well known The city of Basel forms another emporium of trade and 
and much frequented by invalids during the summer sea- manufactures, principally of silk ribbons, silk thread, taf- 
Bon. fetas, and satins. There are from 3500 to 4000 looms in 

The lakes and rivers of Switzerland abound with fish, activity. The annual exportation of ribbons from Basel 
especially trout of various kinds. In the lakes of Geneva amounts to about ten million of francs, of which onc-half is 
and Constance there are trout that weigh fVom 30 to 60 ibs. said to ^ to the United States, and the rost to Germany, 
The salmon is found in the Rhine, the Aar, and (he lake of Holland, Sweden, and other countries. The other branches 
Zurich; tench, ckrp, perch, eels, and crabs are found in most of manufacture at Basel are leather, paper, and tobacco. 
Swiss waters. Basel carries on considerable business with foreign countries, 

The game consists chiefly of chamois, hares, marmots, and has several wealthy banking firms and capitalists, 
and partridges. Bears and wolves are hunted in the Alps Schaff hausen has a manufactory of steel and files, which 
and the Jura. Birds of prey of large dimensions are com- is in great repute ; one of cotton-spinning, and one of cotton- 
mon in the mountains. prints. Schatf hausen is also a place of transit and dcuOt of 

Trade and Afant(/ac/ 2 /m.----Switzcrland has been, at least Swiss goods exported to Germany, and German gooifs im- 
in part, a manufacturing country for centuries. Manufac- ported into Switzerland. The principal goods ini port (m 1 are 
tones of Ntoollen and linen cloths existed at St. Gall and in Suabian woollon^stutfs and hides, salt from Wurtemberg. 
the canton of Appenzell in the thirteenth century. At the cloths fVom Bohemia and Saxony, and Niimborg maiiufiic- 
samo epoch Zuricl^anufaciurod and exported large quan- tures. The Swiss send to Germany cheese, silk and cotton 
lilies of silks and woollens. Silks, woollens, and linens goods, and also wine, and kirschwasscr ; but the trade w'ith 
wore madcatiksel in the sixteenth century ; and Geneva Germany is now much checked by tbo heavy duties im- 
manufactured at the same time silks, lace, jewellery, and posed by the commercial league. 

cutlery. In the seventeenth century clocks and watches At the opposite extremity of Switzerland, Genova is a 
began to be manufactured in the mountains of Neuchdtcl. great mart of trade and industry. The manufactures of 
These and other like branches of industry have had their Geneva consist chiefly of watches, iewcllery, and musical 
vicissitudes: soine have failed in certain localities and boxes. About 100,000 watches, mostly gold watches, are an - 
others have sprung up in their place; but ^Switzerland has nually manufactured at Geneva. There are about !t70 chefs 
never ceased to bo a manufacturing country to a consider- d'atelier, or master manufacturers, and 1330 workmen cm- 
able extent ever dince the thirteenth century, and the gene- ployed in watch-making. In the jewellery manufacture there 
ral am^t of its manufacturing industry has greatly in* are 107 cbeik d’atelier and 660 workmen ; in works called 
creased witliin the last century. About the middle of- the * m£canique,' such as musical boxes and musical watches, 
eighteenth century cotton was introduced into the Swim 53 chefs d'atelior, and 164 workmen. (Leresche. Diclim- 
manufaetorfOli. In 1600 the first spinning-machine was noire G^ogrcq^iiqueetStaHHiquede la Suistte,) The Geneva 
established at St. Gall, and improved methods in weaving, watches and musical-boxes are sold all over Europe, the 
bleaching, and dressing of cloth were soon after introduced. Levant, America, and the north of Africa; the jewellery is 
Notwithstanding spinning-machinery has bepn ratiUiplied sold mostly in Italy. From 6000 to 10,000 watches, of the 
and improved in Switzerland, it appears that the ojintons of average price of 10/. sterling each, are annually introduced, 
Appenzell and St. "Gall alone still take from Englaipl and most of them smuggled, into England. > The jewellury 
aniuiu1f)b about one million pounds weight of cotton-yarns, sent from Geneva to England omounts to about 60,000/. 
The principal branches of Swiss manufacture at present are annually. ' The watches of Bnghsh manufacture do not 
as follows : — come into competition with thoso’of Swiss production, which 

In the canton of Ztirich the manufacture of silks, floren- are used, for difTerent purposes, and by a different class of 
tinea, gros-dc-Naples,' taffetas, serge's, levahtines, silk hand- persons. Notwitbstanding all the risks and charges, tho 
korchiefi^ and ribbdhs, gives employment to between 12,1160 sale of Swiss watches is large, and it has not really injured 
and 13,000 people, llie totfil annual produre of the silk- the English wateh-making trade. The English watches 
nranufactureof Zurich is reckoned at about seven mtlKons are far more solid iii construction, fitter for service, and 
and u half of florins, or about 600,000/. Sterling. *Rarelv especially in countries where no good watchmakers are to 
are tbcio a number of looms at work collectively ; almost all be found, os the Swiss watches require delicate treatment, 
arc to be found singly, or' two together, seldom even thm English watbh<^ therefore are sold to tho purchaser who 
or four:, in the comfoon apartment of the family of the can pay a high price: the Swiss batches supply the classes 
'Country-people one oy Wo Bh^ets of the ^mily may be to' whom a mtly watok t$ inaccessible.' (Dr. Bowring's 
seen weaving and oatVyiog K^ at the same time their house* B8tH3rt.y ^ f 

hold occupations, soitfefiS^ Working in theili garden^, fleo. The othef^ brstmhes of iottflufoictaro at Geneva are cabi- 
Other' members of the fomily, Oven the childfeo when re^ net work, sedlery^ lithography end engraving, cutlery, flro- 
luased fVom school, assist in the winding bf. the silk, and arms, enamel^ SW Thm are at Genem many respootabie 
is this union of manufacturing with agriWUural pursttifo zheroahtUe hpuse^ bapliing-houses, biU and stock brokers, 
which has combtn6d to promote the tra&.' ' (Dr. Bowring's and a hvftitbev bf 'capitalists, who invest thelt funds either 
BefMvt on the Commerce and Marnifdeturee' Suntsier- in foreign stbeks, 6r place them in mercantile houses, or 
la7id.) The cofton-iOahufacturcs of Zurich employ about employ them' In discounting bills of exchange. 
io xaK 5000 spinners, besides, 4000 persotg[ en- .The ’"manofaofures of tne canton of Neuchfitel are: 

lake or Zurich, ib^os connected with the cottoh-manufao- }, the printing of coUohai, the cloth being furtiishecr chiefly 
river issuing frome.,ooo pieces of cotton are manufoctuted ribhl the Zurich looms* About 80,000 pieces are printeil 
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yearly, and are exported chiefly to Prufisia, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. 2. Luce-making, which once occupied a 
great proportion of the female sex, but which has greatly 
declined. 3. Watch- making, which had greatly increased 
within the present century. From 100,000 to 120,000 
watches are yearly manufactured in the canton of Neuchdtel, 
in the districts of Lode and La Chaux dc Fond, among the 
highlands of the Jura. About one-third of the watches are 
gold, and the rest silver ; ihe silver watches as bw as from 
twenty to twenty-fivo francs apiece. The principal exports 
are to the United States of North America, to the Levant, 
to Prussia and other states of North Germany, and to 
Russia. Since the reduction of the duties, Neuchiltcl and 
Geneva watches are introduced into France through tho 
custom-house ; formerly they were smuggled in great quan- 
tities. It is calculated that from 18,000 to 20,000 persons 
live by tho manufactory of watches in the canton of 
Neuchdtel. 

The canton of Thurgau has from 3000 to 3500 looms em- 
ployed in weaving cotton-goods, several spinning-factories, 
several factories for cotton-printing in tho neighbourhood of 
Frauciifeld, and also factories of linen, which branch how- 
ever has much declined. 

The small canton of Glarus manufactures a considerable 
quantity of cotton- goods, prints, and muslins. 

Aargaii manufactures cotton-cloth of all descriptions, 
white and coloured hankcrchicfs, prints, stockings, and 
other hosiery, also silks and ribbons, and silks mixed with 
wool and cotton, linens, and cutlery. 

The rest of the cantons of Switzerland cannot he con- 
sidcred as nianufacturing countries, although most of them 
have some niaiuifaelures, but none of great importance, 
and only to supply their own wants. Bern manufactures 
good gunpowder. In the northern part of the canton, which 
formerly was subject to the bishop of Basic, there are iron- 
works and furnaces, and manufactories of arms. Silks arc 
made at Gersau in the canton of Schwyz. The canton of 
Vaud has some iron-works, and also inaiiu factories of cut- 
lery, pottery, leather, &c. Solcure has furnaces and iron- 
works, glass-works, and manufactories of cottons and cot- 
ton-pniits. Olten and Ballslall are the principal manu- 
facturing places iirlhc oiinton of Solcure. 

The ivadc of Swilzcrlund with foreign countries is founded 
upon tho priuciple of frec-lr.'ide and free-transit, though the 
surrounding countries, France, Austria, and the German 
league, do not act towards Switzerland upon the reciprocity 
.system. But the manufactures of Switzerland have found 
a Vf»».L in distant countries, by passing through Germany 
and the vSardinian States to the various harbours of Hol- 
land or the Meditorraneun. The French tariff is perhaps 
tho hardest upon Swiss manufactures. 

In the interior, between canton and canton, there are 
tolls and turnpikes which exact a \cry small duty, levied 
according to weight, on merchandise. There are also federal 
duties on imports at certain points of the frontiers, on the 
great linos leading into Switzerland, such as Basle, but they 
are neither high nor uccoinpaniod by inquisitorial examina- 
tion. 

Moral Character qf the Inhabitants . — Switzerland is a 
country of various races, and this circumstance, as well as 
the difference of situation and climate, and of institutions, 
language, and religion, contribute to give distinct moral 
features to the various populations. Generally speaking, the 
w'eAlern Swiss bear a certain affinity to their French neigh- 
bours of Burgundy and Franchc Comt5, being, like them, 
descended in great measure from the Burgundians, whose 
kingdom extended on both sides of the Jura; while the 
eastern and northern Swiss resemble their Gorman neigh- 
bours of Suahia and Tyrol. The inhabitants of the central 
Alpine cantons have peculiar features, physical as well as 
moral, and they have remained more unmlxed from foreign 
irruptions and immigrations than the rest. The inhabitant 
of the Alps, says J. Olivier, a Swiss contemporary writer, is 
strongly attached to his native locaUiy* firm ana tenacious 
even unto obstinacy, proud aud single-minded ; his feelings 
are deep and energetic ; he is prone to enthusiasm, and to i\ 
kind of poetical abstraction. Tlie inhabitants of the region 
of the Jura are move civilised, more developed, more indus- 
trious, more progressive. In politics, liberty in the Jura is 
of the modorn kind, the offsjfhitig of reasoning and of spe- 
culation ; in the Alps it is a natural and imtividual sentiment. 
The pastoral population of the Waldstattcr have been free 
from time immemonal ; they were free whilst the rest of 
P^C., No. 1476. 


Switzerland was cultivated by serfs. Tho plateau or table- 
land of Switzerland which lies between Iho two mountain- 
regions is the country of agriculture; it also contains tho 
largest and wealthiest towns ; it enjoys a greater degree of 
ease and comfort, and the inhabitants aro more fond of 
material enjoyment ; they are less shrewd and ingenious, 

■ more satisfied, and less anxious about lucre and accumulating 
wealth than the mountaineers of either the Jura or the 
Alps. The inhabitants of the mountain cantons are fond of 
money, which is scarce in their country, and travellers have 
complained of their grasping di^osition, especially tho 
innkeepers, muleteers, and guides. Grosscascs of impo.sition, 
accompanied by rudeness, occur now and then, for which 
there is little chance of i*edress, as tho local magistrates are 
connected with the innkeepers, or are innkeepers themselves, 
and the local courts in the small dempcracies of the Alps 
are not very scrupulous or just 
The inhabitants of tho canton of Ticino and of the 
southern parts of Graubiindten resemble in several respects 
their Lombard neighbours. The Protestant cantons, and 
oven those districts of mixed cantons which are inhabited 
by Protestants, are generally speaking more industrious, 
mora refined, more advanced in instruction than their 
Roman Catholic neighbours. > This is an old distinction, 
which still exists: it has been repeatedly noticed by foreign 
i as well as native writers ; fur whatever may be the cause or 
I causes of it, the fact is undeniable, and it attract^ the notice 
even of the passing traveller. It cannot be merely owing to 
i the difference of soil and climate, as Froyburg is os much 
favoured by nature as its neighhouvs Bern and Vaud, and yet 
the contrast is striking in crossing the borders. Fransemi, 
of the canton of Ticino, himself a Roman Catholic and a 
priest, admits tho fact; and he attributes it to various 
causes: 1st, tho much greater number of clerical persons 
who are supported by the people in the Roman Catholic 
cantons. Tlie Protestants havo one inciniibcnt for each 
parish, and few coadjutors or curates. Tho Roman Catholic 
jiarishes aro generally smaller, and 4hereforc the inciiiri- 
bents are more numerous, besides a number of coadjutors 
and of chaplains attached to parlicnlar^chapols, for several 
priests say mass in the same church : there are also the 
chapters of collegiate churches; and lastly, many convents, 
especially of mendicants, whose inmates are supported en- 
tirely by public contributions. li\ Protestant Switzerland 
there is upon an average one clergyman for every 700 inha- 
bitants ; 111 Roman Catholic Switzerland one for every 150. 
The Protestant population of Switzerland, which is throe- 
fifths of tho whole, comprises between I GOO and 1700 eccle- 
siastics ; whilst the Roman Catholic two-flfths compri.so 
5200, besides about 2000 nuns. In .several Roman Catholic 
cantons, c.specia]ly tho moiiutain cantons, the parish priest 
is poorly paid, and he adds to his pittance by fees and other 
contributions, which ho exacts from his parUhionors, some- 
times, .says Franscini, by working on their credulity. 
2nd, The numerous convents, about sixty in all, several of 
which have large landed property, which, according to Fraii- 
Ecini and Leresche, is ill administered and ill cultivated. 
The wealthiest convents in Switzerland are those of Kin- 
siodjen ill the canton of Schwyz, Muri and Wottingen in 
Aargaii, and St. Urban in tho canton of Luzern. The 
government of Aurgau has lately .attempted some economi- 
cal reforms in tho convents, especially those of Muri and 
Wettingen, which havo each a property of about two 'mil- 
lions and a half of Swiss livres, or about 150,000 pounds 
sterling, but it has met with great oppcpiition, and tho affair 
has been lately brought before the federal diet. 3. Educa- 
tion is, according to Fraiiscini’s statement, more neglected 
by the Roman Catholics than by the Protestants, especially 
in those branches which aro connected with commerce and 
industry. 4. Tho Roman Catholics spend much money in 
building and ornamenting churches, having several altars 
or chapels in each of them, and a auaiitity of costly utensils, 
clerical dress, and appendages ana votive offerings. Many 
of them also pay for dispensation fh)m fasting during Lent, 
&c. 5. The Roman Catholics spend much time in church ; 
many of them attendinass or vespers, or some other service 
every day: there are also processionsi pilgrimages, and other 
practices, which, though hot expressly commanded by their 
religion, are recommended as meritorious. C. Tho Protestants 
abstain from work only on Sundays, but the Roman Catho- 
lics have between 20 and 25 other holidays in tho course of 
the year, during which, not only do they not work, but their 
cattle and their mills remain inactive. Franscini, by muUi- 
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plyin<»' Ihese holidays by the number of persons able to possibly have prevented (for it is well known that in spite of 
work?calculatcs the total loss at about eight million days of formal prohibitions, in the times of Lonis XII. and Francis I., 
labour in the year. At the same time these unproductive days thousands of Swiss went to join the French armies in Italy, 
occasion an additional expenditure, or rather waste, in eat- whilst as many went to serve the opposite party)* was iu 
ing and drinking ; so that the loss becomes double. These reality beneficial to the men, inasmuch as it secured to them 
abWs, Franscini observes in conclusion, do not belong to the fulfilment of their agreement, whilst the cantons re- 
the essentials of religion ; thoy are extraneous matters of gained the right of recalling their respective regiments in 
discipline, which might bo reformed. (Franscini, StatisHca case of an emergency at home, or in case of the agreement 
della SvizzerUt lib. Viii., c. I and 3.) not being fulfilled. On the other hand, there has been con- 

Notwithstanding the varieties of institutions, habits, and sidemblo misconception abroad upon tiiis subject: the can- 
manners, the political life of the Swiss as an independent tonal governments have been represented as selling their 
confederation of republican slates for more than five cen- countrymen like cattle, while the truth is that the men 
turies has given to the whole something of a national cha- were not sold, but enlisted of their own accord for a certain 
raotcr, which distinguishes them from the su^ects of the period, and they received the bounty money. Still tho prac- 
groat European states which suiTound thorn. The Swiss in lice of foreign recruiting was formerly very extensive, and 
general are fond of their country, and feel proud of being was too much encouraged by the cantonal governments not 
Swiss. Wc find amongst all, both in the mountains and to bo liable to abuse and corruption, 
the plains, a frank bold bearing and gait, and freedom of At present, most cantons have forbidden foreign recruit- 
sentiments which proclaim them as citizens of a free country. ing, and tho Swiss have regular regiments only in the 
There is also a love of domestic comfort, propriety, and of service of the pope and the king of Naples. Formerly thoy 
the decencies of life, among all classes, and in a greater had about 15,000 men in tbe service of the kings of France, 
degree than is found among tho corresponding classes in about half that number in the service of Holland, besides 
France or Italy. Tho difference in the appearance of the several regiments in Spain, in Piedmont, and at Naples, 
country and tho houses, tho superior cleanliness, tidiness, and Those cantons from wliich tho rospectivo regiments were 
care forcibly strike the traveller who crosses the Jura or drawn received an annual subsidy from the state for who.so 
the Alps into Switzerland. The feeling of order, tho habit service thoy were recruited. The regiments were raised by 
of reasoning and discriminating, tho steady, slow persover- tbe colonels, who were proprietors of their respective corps, 
auce, the disposition to grave and religious thoughts, the Tho agreement of each regiment was for a certain number 
shrewdness and humour, distinct from cunning and wit, all of years, after which the officers retired on full pay for llie 
which are qualities generally chavacteristio of the Tcu- rest of their lives. The fidelity of the Swiss soldiers to 
tonic nations, in great measure belong also to the Swiss, their colours was proved in the two French revolutions of 
who are for the most part descended from Teutonic races, our own times. 

Til© Swiss are, generally speaking, warm-hearted and hospi- According to tho present internal military system of 
table ; they are kind to strangers, and their country can Switzerland, every able-bodied man from the age of eighteen 
boast of having been in all limes a land of refuge for the to fifty is considered as belonging to the militia of his ciui- 
unfortunate and the persecuted. The Italian Protestants ton, and as liable to be called out by his cantonal goveru- 
in the sixteenth century, the Valdenses, the French Pro- ment. In each canton however tho militia is divided into 
tostants who were driven out of their country by the intoler- throe classes : 1. Tho federal contingent, which is tho num- 
anco of Louis XIV. in the seventeenth — all found an hospi- her of soldiers which,' by the federal compact, each canton 
table reception in Switzerland. The Roman Catholic emi- is bound to furnish in proportion to its population when 
grants, priests and laymen, who escaped from France at the called upon by the federal government, in case of either 
time of the great Rovolvition, found sympathy and assistance foreign war or internal disturbance. Thecontingcntcoii- 
from the Swiss, both Roman (Catholic and Protestant. In later sists of the youngest and ablest, and gcneially unmarried 
times i)o\itical emigrants of various countries, both in the men, chieHy from tho ago of twenty to twenty- eight, lu 
time of Napoleon and since the restoration, have taken refuge every canton the contingent is called out once a year for a 
in Switzerland, not without the risk on the part of that week or a fortnight for field-c.xercise. In some cantons the 
country of being involved in hostilities with pow'crful neigh- men arc encamped during that lime, and perforin regular 
bouring states on account of the imprudent and guilty con- camp duty. The contingent is formed into battalions of 
duct of several of the refugees. In our ow'n times subscrip- infantry, with a proportion of artillerymen, waggon tiain, 
lions to the amount of nearly 800,000 francs were collected and pioneers. When the contingent is called out, it re- 
in Switzerland for tbe cause of Greek emancipation. ceives regular pay. The united contingents of all the can- 

Thu Swiss have been always inclined to the military pro- tons amount to about 33,750 men, 27,000 of which arc 
fession, and their political institutions, which require every infantry of the liner 2000 carabineers or riflemen, about 
young man tube drilled and to serve in the militia fora 3000 artillery and waggon-train, 730 ca\ airy, and tbe rest 
certain period, strengthen this propensity. Most cantons of pioneers, pontoon-men, &c. The cavalry is small, bccatiso 
Switzerland have for centuries furnished, and some still con- it has been supposed that on a ground like that of tho 
tinue to furnish, regiments for the service of foreign powers, greater part of. Switzerland there is not much occasion or 
This proctioe has been much animadverted upon, especially opportunity for its use. 2. The reserve consists of an equal 
of late years, by men who have not made a sufficient discri- number of men, distributed nearly in tho same proportions 
mination between encouraging foreign enlistment and as in the contingent. It consists of men who have done 
merely tolerating it as an unavoidable evil. Much decla- their duly for several years in the contingent, and it is 
matio'n has been mixed up with tho subject, about Swiss liable to be called out in coses of urgency, on the summons 
republicans being mercenaries in the service of foreign of tho fedei-al government. As a last resource for tho dc- 
despots, without considering that men who enlist for money fence of tho country, tho levee en masse, called ' landshnrn,’ 
trouble themselves little about forms of government, their includes all men who are able to bear arms. A small pro- 
motive being either to got a better living than they have at portion of the contingent are called upon by turns to do local 
home, or a love of adventure and a wish to see foreign lands, duty in their respective canton as guaras, patroles, &c. 
As long as there are powers that will pay foreigners who Several cantons have also a small body of gendarmes, or 
nlist in their service, there will be people, not only in Swit- armed policemen, regularly enlisted and paid. The men, 
zerland, but in other oountrics too, ready to servo them, both of the contingent and tho reserve, are mostly armed 
Switzerland is not the only oountry in which the practice and accoutred at their own expense, or, if too poor, are sup- 
of enlisting volunteers for tho service of foreign states has plied with arms hy their respective cantons, 
been iu use ; the difference ts, that in Switzerland several of There is for all Swilzerlaita a ‘federal military commission* 

the cantonal governments were parties to tho bargain, and appointed by the diet, and rimewed every three years : it 
derived a profit from it, whilst other European governments consists of a president and Tour members, who are field- 
have either forbidden the practice, Without however sue- officers. Their duty is to inspect the contingent and reserve 
seeding in preventing it altogethei; or have connived at it. of the various cantons by turns* as well as the military 
In a countiy like Switzerland, from whence hundreds ©mi- schools existing in several cantons, and make their reports 
«?ralo every year to America and other distant countries, to the diet onlitieir condition and efficiency, and to suggest 
foreign enlistment is not peihaps so very objectionable a improvements. There is a school for the artillery and en- 
^ practice. It has been Said by the apologists of tho Swiss gineors of tho whole confederation at Thun, in tho^nnton 
system of foreign recruiting, that tho interference of the of Bern, in which about 40 officers and 180 non-commissioneil 
cantonal governments in a practice which they could not officers and men are instructed in the scientific part of their 
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S rofcfision. The expenses are defrayed by the federal fund* 
'his fund is supplied out of a small duty levied by the fede- 
ral government on certain Imports, and from other sources. 
Every canton is also bound to pay, in proportion to its popu- 
lation and wealth, a quota in money for the ordinary 
expenditure, and for the support of tire troops when called 
into active service by the federal government. 

Education and Imirtwiion . — Elementary instruction has 
been greatly ameliorated of late years in many of the Swiss 
cantons. Those which have made most improvement in 
this respect are Ziirich, Baslo, Sebaff liaiisen, Neuchatel, 
Geneva, and Vaud, in which the number of pupils ot the 
elementary or communal schools forms about ono-sixlh ot 
the whole population. I'ho cantons which are mo^t Deiiind 
in this respect are Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Appenzell 
interior, the Gri-sons, Ticino, and the Valais. Many parishes 
have no school ! the parish priest gives some sort of instruc- 
lion to the children, but it is neither regular nor sutlicicnt, 
and llio number of illiteralo persons is very great. 

At Basle. Geneva, and other towns, Sunday-schools have 
been established for the childreu of the poor. At Bern ami 
other places arc hcliools for the artisans who are in want of 
useful iurormation in their icspoctive trades, who cannot 

attend tho day-schools. «•• • i 

The cantons of Vaud, Aargaii, Schaff hausen, /uricli, 
Luzern, Soleuve, Griboiis, and some others ha\e schools for 
making schoolmasters. In most places, especially in the 
country communes, the schoolmasters arc miserably paid. 
The best paid luo pcrhaiw those of the cantons of /uncli, 
Aurgau, and Vaud. hut the utmost which they receive as 
saliiry seems to bo 2j0 Swiss lisTCS, or 15 pounds sterling, 

per unnum. ... . , 

Tho hocondary or gymnasial instruction is given in the 
g)ul^a^)ia, whicli exist iii most of the head towns of can- 
tons, besides sccoiulary or grammar schools in most of the 
other towns. 'I’licro is however a ^^rent cliirerencc among 
them as to the method of instruction. In some the old 
system is followed: Latin, vhetorie, and little more, are 
taught. In oll'.ors, such as Ziiricli, Bii'^le, Bern, \aU(l, 
Genova, Neuchatel, Aargau, Appenzell e.xtcrior, Scliall- 
haiiaeii, thesocondury sehools are divided into literary ^'-cliooU, 
fill* llioso w'ho are inten<led for the Inglior walks of lile, and 
not literary, or ‘ Heal *chulen,’ and schools of arts, for Iho < 
others. Modern languages, drawing, lustory, geography. | 
natural history, rural economy, and musm are laughl m ' 
most of llietn. The Orisons have a good ‘r.iiitonal school, 
or licouiii. at Coire, but Moino prejudice, says Eranscini, 
cxht\ against it among the Roman Catholic part ot the 
popiilalion. Among tu'ivate iiistilulions that of Fellcnbcrg, 
at Hofwvl. holds the tli>t rank. [IIoi^wyi..] 

Physical oducalion, which is generally sadly neglected iii 
all schools, n n»*glccl the eflects of which arc fell tlirougli 
iirier-hfo, anil mar tUe proppocls of many a man, has begun 
to he attended to in .some of the Swiss cantons. Gymnastic 
exercises, riding, and swimming, arc taught in the schools 
of Born, St. Gall, Glarus, and some others. Podcslriaii ex- 
cursions in the Alps are a frequent pastime in the summer 

holidays. . , > « 

With regard to scientific instruetion, lliero are m Switzer- 
land the universities of Basle and Zurich, and the academies 
of Geneva, Bern, and Lausanne, in which degrees ot di- 
vinity, and law, and mis are gmnled 

There arc public libraries at Zurich, Born, Basle, Sole iiro, 
Luzern. St. Gall, Aaruu. Lausanne, and Geneva. Subsenp- 


ivUzern, cji. ««»«*«», — • 

lion libraries exist in all the Protostanl cantons, as well us 
in that of Luzern. About thirty newspapers and reviews, 
weekly, monlhly, or quarterly, are publibUed m Swit/,er- 

reganl to the fine arts Switzerland has had several 
!!Oo< 1 painter,, especially landscape painter* ami 
Tho canton of Ticino has prodncwl several distinguished 
avchitecU and sculptors. Poetry has not been much cut- 
I ivatml ; Albert Ilnllcr, Solomon Gossiicv, ^inor, Lavalei, 
and Sslis, pro Uio piincipal names. In the !>>»?“«« 
sciences Switzerland can boast of Albert Ilal^r, tlic Bet 
nouillis, Zimmerman, Tissot, Saussuro, Euler, Charles Bon- 
uel, Pictet, Do Candolle, and others. Among literary men, 
nroperly so called, John Miiller, J, J. Rousseau, Sitmondi, 
feonstetten, Dumont, Mailamo do Stiiiil. and father Soavc, 
a native of the eanton of Ticino, are well-known names, 
hut Swiss writers are registered in the literory biography ot 
the country in whose language they have smtton : thus those 
of Uttsanno, Neuchatel, and Geneva are rapked among 


French writers ; those of tho German cantons among the 
German, and those of the canton Ticino among Italian 
writers. 

Tho principal associations for learning or scicnlific pur- 
poses are — tho lldvclic Society, established in 1703; 
tho Swiss Soci ’v of Public 13 tihty, established in 1^20; 
the Helvetic So- eiy of Natural 'History, established in 
1815; tho AnmiaV Helvetic Great Concert, tbo Society of 
Zoffingen, the Military Society, the Society of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and some others. 

Savings'-bairks and insurance societica arc now pretty 
numerous in Switzerland, Hospitals for tlie infirm poor 
exist in every town, and some of them are richly endowed. 
The indigent receive assistance from the funds of the com- 
mune to which they belong. It is therefore of great im- 
portance for every man to be inscribed as freeman of a 
commune. There aio also numerous local charities and 
subscriptions for tho poor. But there is a class ot poor who 
scorn to be considered as outcasts ; they are called ‘ Hci- 
mathlosen,' or people without a domicile, and who are re- 
jected by all tho cantons: they are people descended from 
individuals who lost their civil rights in their respective 
cantons, either in consequence of change of religion, or of 
misdemeanors for which they were sentenced to banish- 
ment. or of illegal marriages, or, lastly, from foreigners 
settled ill Switzerland who did not purchase their citizcn- 
sliin. The stigma thus cast upon ihoir fathers descends 
upiii the children unto tho last generation, and they have 
no ri‘dU to assistance. Those ‘ Heimathloseu ’ have become 
a reaT plague to Swilzevland : they are vagrants, mendicants, 
hucksters, pilferers, and often robbers, like the gipsies of 
other countries. The subject has been discussed in tho 
Federal Diet of late years, and several cantons have offered 
to come to an arrangement for distributing these individuals 
among tho cantons, and restoring them to society. 

(Franscini. StatMca della Svizzera \ Lcresche, Dudion- 
vaire O^o^raphujur-Sfadstique de hi Suisse ; Ebel, Manuel 
(lu Eoya^ettr en Sutssct volume 1st, which contains an 
ample aTphahetical list of the flistinguished men that 
Switieilaml has produced, as well as catalogues of writers 
who li:i\e illusiralcd Iho various cantons.) 

History of SwitzerlaniL^Tha greater part of modern 
Switzerland was known in tho Roman lime by tho name of 
the country of the Hclvclii. The Hclvelii wore a ^Itic or 
Gaulish people, and are mentioned by Cmsar {If ell. Gall., 
i.)as one of ibo most warlike and powerful nations of Ultiis 
Gniil, Cresar says that they wero divided into four pagi, or 
^ tribes, of which he names two, the pogus Tigurinus, niid tho 
XJrbigeiius or Vcrbigeniis. Tho modern towns of Zurich 
and Orbes are supposed to have derived their names fioin 
, iho-o two pugi. The eastern part of Switzerland, or tho 
I pre.sent GrUoiis country, \vas called Rlimtia by the Roma ns, 

I and was inhabited by a dilTereiit riico of men, who are said 
• to have been descended from the Etruscans. ^ 

1 The Helvelians appear for tho first time in history about 
llo uc. Tho Tiguvini having joined the Cimbri in their 
r invasion of Gaul, tho Roman consul L, Cassius was sent 
with an array against them. Ho mot the forces of the li- 
. ffunni some say near tho Arar or Saoiio. according to others 
s near Iho eastern bank of Iho Leman lake ; but lie was de- 
- fcalod and killed, together with Ins legato JJiso, and most ol 
his men. The rest made a capitulation, by which they were 
,, allovvcl to roturii liome. after vassing umlor Ibo 
K (Livy, Kpilome, BS ; Cawar, Bell, h, L 1-J About 

a half a century later the great body of tho Helvetians ic- 
, solved to roigrnto with ibeir families into the more fertile 
V regions of Gaul. They burnt their towns and villages, and 
passed through tho country of tho Senuam until flicy 
il roached the Arar. when they were opiwscd ami defeated by 
s Ceosar near Bibracte with great slaughter. [Cxsar, Caitis 
d Juiius.l The survivors, about onc-third of tho original 
i. number were allowed to return to their courtly, ami were 
r henceforth in the condition ’"of allies and Irihiituries of 

i! Romo After tho total conquest of Gaul, the Romans sent 

t- colonies into tho country of the Helvetians ; 'hut it appears 
a- by Tacitus (HtsL, i. 07) that the Helvetians rciaiued the 
n. right of keening garrison in some of their own strong- 
li, holds, and it was the rapacity of tho 3 1st legion, which 
V, appropriated to its own use pertain raone) s 1“? 

s ; the Helvetian garrison, that was the fii»t caura oi tl.o fatal 
Of insurvecliou of a.d. 6‘J. After iho logionj of Germany had 
ISO iwoclairaod Vitellius, and Cmcina. o.ic ot bis legates, was 
ng marching with a strong fbreo towanls ludy, the Helvetians, 
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who were not yet acfiuainted with the events at Rome and 
liie inuidcr of Galba, intercepted letters which were written 
111 the name of the legions of Germany to the legions of 
Piinnonia, and which invited the latter to join Vitcllius, and 
they arrested the centurion and his escort as guilty of treason 
against Gullxi. Upon this Csecina, who had just entered 
the territory of the Helvetii, on his way to Italy, devastated 
the country, destroyed the Thermw Helvetica) (modern Ba- 
den, in Aargau), and advanced against the main body of 
the Helvetians, who were in arms, and had chosen a certain 
Claudius Severus for their leader. At the same time lie 
sent orders to the troops stationed in Rhmtia to march upon 
the rear of the Helvetians, whilst be attacked them in front. 
The Rhrotians had been long subject to Roine, having been 
conrjuered by Drusus under Augustus. The Helvetians 
made no stand against the Roman veterans, and they weie 
massacred without merev. Some escaped to the mountains, 
where they were hunted by the Thracian and Grerman aux- 
iliaries, and by bodies of Rhmtian light troops, who seem to 
have w'illingly turned their arms against their Helvetian 
neighbours. Those who escaped death were sold as slaves. 
The town of Avonticum, one of the first in Helvetia, sent 
messengers to Cmcinu, with an offer to surrender; but 
Cmcitiu sentenced the principal inhabitants to death, and 
one Julius Alpinus among the rest. His daughter, Julia 
Alpinula, a priestess of the goddess Aventia, the local deity, 
in vain interceded with Cmcina for her father: he was exe- 
cuted, and she dues not seem to have long survived her 
parent. A sepulchral inscription in Latin, found many 
<'eiiturios after among the rums of Aventicum, revealed this 
ulTecting episode. It is to this purport: — * Here I, Julia 
Alnimila, lie buried, the unhappy offspring of an unhappy 
fatlior. A priestess of the goddess Aventia, 1 could not 
succeed ill rescuing my father from a violent dealt) : he 
was doomed by fate to an untimely end. I have lived 
twenty-three )ears.’ After this execution, Cmcina marched 
on towards Italy, referring the people of Aventicum to Vi- 
IclliuK himself, who would pronounce upon their doom. The 
Helvetian envoys, at the head of whom was one Claudius 
Co.isus, being admitted into the camp of Vitellius, were us- 
.sailed by (ho outcries of tho soldiers, who demanded the 
destruction of the whole people. Vitcllius himself looked 
stern and threatening, so that, says Tacitus i. 69), it 

were ditficuU to say whether tho emperor or the soldiers 
appeared most merciless. Claudius Cossus, a man known 
tor his eloquence, avoided all oratorical attempts at excusing 
tho past; but by the disjday of his grief and fears and hu- 
miliation, he turned the hearts of the .soldiers, who now 
entreated the emperor to forgive the Helvetians, and for- 
giveness at last W'us granted. And now tho tide of war 
rolled on towards the plains of Italy, and (he Helvetians 
Were left to recover from their calamities. Vespasian, who 
succeeded Vitcllius, had lived when a boy at Aventicum 
with his father Sabiiius, who went thither as a publicaiius, 
and had died there. After Vespasianus became emperor, 
he remembered Avonticum, and embcllisbed and enlarged 
that town. Nothing particular occurred in Helvetia till 
the beginning of the fifth century of our mra. During this 
long period the R4)man language. Roman habits and man- 
ners, became prevalent throughout Helvetia, though it is 
supposed that the more central valleys and Alpine recesses 
relamod a sort of rndo independence, as Roman .stations 
have been traced forming a line at the foot of the high 
Alps, which seem to have extended from the lake of Wal* 
lenstadt to that of the Waldstiittcr, where Luzern now is, 
aud from thence to the highlands of Bern, us if to guaid 
the open country against the irruptions of tho mountaineers. 

At the breaking up of the Western Empire, the Burgun- 
dians, a tribe from the shores of the Baltic, were the first to 
form a permanent setllement in Western Switzerland, be- 
tween the J ura, tho Leman lake, and the river Aar, and 
Gobena, or Geneva, became the occasional residence of 
their kings. [Burgundians.] Meantime the Alkmanni, 
a wiUler and more barbarous roee than the Burgundians, 
occupied the bnuks of the Rhine as far as Eastern Helvetia, 
until being defeated by Clovis, king of the Franks, at Tol- 
biacum, near Cologne, a.d, 496, the Franks became masters 
of the country which the Alomanni had occupied, including a 
great part of Helvetia. The mountainous district of Rlnelia 
was seized upon by the Goths from Italy, under King Theo- 
doric. Tho old natives of Helvetia themselves became by 
turns subjects or serfs of these various mastcEs : being no 
longer a nation, the'w very name became obliterated, and 


they w*ero included in the general appellation of Romans, by 
which the northern conejuerora designated the inhabitants 
of the cbunU'ies once subject to Rome. About a.d. 634, the 
Franks, having ove>q)owcrod the kingdom of the Burgun- 
dians, became masters of all Helvetia, and soon after, at the 
breaking up of the Gothic kingdom of Italy, they occupied 
Rhiotia also. The Burgundians however, on submitting to 
the Franks, made conditions for themselves, by which Inoy 
remained as a distinct nation, retaining their laws, usages, 
and privileges: the king of the Franks assumed the audi' 
lional title of king of Burgundy. Several governors, with 
the title of Duke or President, were appointed by the Mero- 
vingian kings of the Franks to govern the various divisions 
of Helvetia. That part of the country which belonged to 
(he kingdom of Burgundy was called Transjurane Burgundy, 
the country between the Aar and the Rhino was called 
Alcmannia, and Rhietia formed another distinct division. 
When the Frankish empire became divided into several 
kingdoms, Transjurane Burgundy formed part of the king- 
dom of Orleans, while the rest of Helvetia was attached to 
I the kingdom of Austrasia or of Metz. 

Christianity does not seem to have been introduced into 
Helvetia at a very early period, es\>ociaUy into Eastern Hel- 
vetia. The Burgundian part became convertud to Chris- 
tianity soon after the establishment of the Burgundian 
kingdom, towards the end of the fifth century. The Ale- 
manni of Eastern Helvetia remained much longer in the 
condition of hunters and shepherds, and in tho rude hea- 
Iheuisiu of their Teutonic ancestors. Towards the beginning 
of the seventh century, the Irish monk Columbanus, with 
some of his disciples, came from France to preach the Gos- 
pel to the Alemanni of Helvetia, and as they made progress 
among them, they broke the images of their god Wodan, 
and built chapels in various parts of the country. This was 
the origin of tho afterwards celebrated churches and abbeys 
of St. Gall, Disentis, Seckingen, Glarus or St. llilarius, St. 
Lcodegav of Luzern, and the Miinslor of Ziinch. The 
pious monks taught also the rude natives to cultivate the 
soil, to sow corn, to plant the vine, and other useful arts. 

Under the weak successors of Charlemagne, the feudal 
system was thoroughly established in Helvetia, as well as in 
the other parts of the Frankish monarchy. The counts or 
governors made themselves hereditary ; they became suze- 
rains of their respective districts, of which they were before 
oiilv magistrates ; they took possession of the crown lands, 
and received tho fees of the crown tenants, who became 
vassals of the local lord. The abbeys and monasteries like- 
wise had their own vassals, many of whum, being originally 
small proprietors of allodial property, preferred placing them- 
selves under the protection of tho church. 

When the Frankish empire became divided among the 
successors of Louis le Debonnaire, a.d. 840, German or 
Eastern Helvetia fell to the share of Louis of Bavaria, and 
continued afterwards attached to that part of the German 
empire called the duchy of Suabia. Burgundian Helvetia 
fell to tho lot of Lotharius, or Lothar, who had (ho title of 
emperor and king of Italy. [Bourgogne.] 

The chief events in the history of Switzerland may be 
conveniently given in tho form of a chronological table:— 

A.D. 889. Rudolf, count of Transjurane Burgundy, and 
son of Conrad, count of Paris, in tho midst of the general 
confusion which prevailed after the deposition of tho em- 
peror Charles the Fat, convokes at St. Maurice in the Valais 
the bishops and lay lords of his government, and is pro- 
claimed by them king of Upper Burgundy ; he is also 
acknowledged as such at a general diet held by the em 
peror Arnoul at Regensburg, a.d. 890. This new kingdom 
of Burgundy lasts till 1016, when Rudolf 111., called 
* IgnavuB,’ being at variance with liis vassals, and having no 
male issue, makes over his kingdom to the emperor Henry 
II., and thus all Helvetia becomes annexed to the German 
empire. 

A.D. 1097. Berthold of Zahringon, a great Siiabian lord, is 
inade by the emperor Henry IV. * kastvogt,’ or warden, of 
the town and district of Zurich and other places in Eastern 
Helvetia, and afterwards hi.sson Conrad of Ziiriugeii is made 
landgraf of Burgundy. 

1162. Frederic of Hoheiistauffen appoints Berthold IV. 
of Zahringen imperial warden of the bislioprics of Lausanne, 
Geneva, and bion. The ad in in ist ration of tho House of 
Ziiringcn over the greater part of Helvetia is wise and pro- 
sperous. 

1178. Bertliold IV, of Zahringen builds Freyburg. 
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1191. Her (bold V. encloses the town of Bern. 

1218. Berihold dies without male issue, and the House of 
ZUhringen becomes extinct. 

1218. Frederic II. gives imperial charters to the towns of 
Born, Soleure, Basel, and Schaffhausen. The principal 
lords in Helvetia are tho counts of Savoy in the south, the 
counts of Gruydre and of Neuchsttel in the west, and tho 
counts of Toggenburg and Kyburg in tho north. | 

1264. Rudolf of Habsburg by various inheritances bc< 
comes 0110 of the most powerAil lords in Helvetia. 

1273. Rudolf is elected emperor. He favours the inde- 
pendence of the towns. [Habshuho, the House of.] 

1291. Death of Rudolf. His son Albert attacks Bern 
and Zurich, but is repulsed. He aims at annexing the free 
towns and districts of Helvetia to the patrimony of the 
House of Habsburg. 

1300. The throe Waldstiitter, or forest cantons, Schvvyz, 
Uri, and Unterwalden, whicli had been for ages free com- 
munities under the protection of the empire, refuse to 
acknowledge Albert as their duke. The appeal to their 
imperial fianchlses, and demand imperial vogten, or judges, 
to be sent to them to administer justice, and not ducal ones, 
as Albert wished. 

1304. Albert sends them for imperial vogten two noble- 
men who were devqted to him, Gesslcr and Beringar, who 
commit all kinds of oppression. 

1307. Three leading men in tho Waldstiitter, Werner 
Staull'arher of Schwyz, Waller Furst of Uri, and Arnold 
von Molcluhal in Unterwalden, conspire to free their coun- 
try from the tyranny of Albert's vogten. They meet on the 
Riitli, and take an oath to that effect. William Tell kills 
Gessler. [TiiLL, William.] 

January, 1.308. The insurrection breaks out throughout 
tho Waldstiitter, Albert’s otHcors are driven away, and their 
castles ra/ed without effusion of blood. 

May, 1.108. Albert, whilst preparing to march against tho 
Waldstiitter, is murdered by his own nepliow John of Ilabs- 
burg, whose patrimony he detaine<I. [Albert 1., duke of 
Austria,] 

1315 (November). Leopold, son of Albert, defeated at 
Morgarteii by the people of tlie Waldstiitter, who begin to 
be rolled by tho general name of Sehwyzers. 

1115 (December), Federal pact of Brunnen, among the 
tliree Waldstiitter. 

1318. Frederic, duke of Austria, makes a truce with the 
Waldsllitler, 

1332. The town of Luzern, which had been subject to the 
House of Habsburg, joins the confederation of the Wald- 
stiitter as the fourth canton. 

1139. League of tho feudal nobles against Bern. They 
are defeated at Laupen by the Bernese militia, under Rudolf 
von Erlach. 

1331. Zurich and Glarus join the confederation as tho 
lifth and sixth cantons, and the Zuricbers defeat Duke 
Albert of Austria. 

1 352. The town of Zug, belonging to the Duke of Austria, 
being besieged by the Swiss, agrees to join tho confederation 
as the sixth canton, and Born joins the confederation as the 
eighth canton. A federal Diet of deputies from tho eight 
cantons is appointed, 

1375. Engnerrand do Coucy, a French noble, with an 
army of adventurers, French and English, called Guglers, 
invades Switzerland, and is defeated by the Bernese at 
Fruuenbrunneti. 

138G. Leopold 11. of Austria marches an army against 
Luzern, and is defeated and killed at Sempach, on the9lh of 
July. 

1388. Tho Austrians invade Glarus, and are defeated at 
Niifels. 

1380. Truce of twenty years between Austria and the 
Swiss. 

1393. Tho Sempachcr brief, or i-esolulions concerning 
iDilit.Try discipline, agreed to in a Diet of the eight cantons 
held at Scrupach. 

Meantime Bern and Zurich extend their territories by 
purchase from the neighbouring lords. 

1405. Luzern purchases of tho Duke of Austria his seig- 
norial rights over the Entlibuch and other districts. 

1403 8. Revolt of the district of Appenzcll against the 
abbot of St. Gall. 

1415. Frederic of Austria is excommunicated by the 
council of Constance, and put under the ban of the empire. 
The emperor Sigismund invites tho Swiss cantons to seize 


the territories of the House of Austria. They invado llio 
Aargau, which they divide among themselves. Origin of 
the subject bailiwicks. 

1418-22. The people of the Waldstiitter invade tho Vul 
Levantiua and other valleys south of the Alps, which they 
constitute subject bailiwicks. 

1422. The Valais revolts against tho lord of Ruron, and 
becomes an independent stalo allied to the Swiss cantons. 
About the same time the people of Rhwtia revolt against 
the feudal lords. 

1424. The Graubund (‘Grey league’) formed at Tions 
gives its name to the whole of Rhmtia. [Grauiutndtkn.] 

1436. Doath of the last count of Toggeiiburg; disputes 
about Ins inheritance. Civil war between Ziirieh and the 
other cantons. 

1444. Siego of Zurich by the confederates. A large force 
of mercenaries under tho Dauphin (aAerwards Louis XI.) 
attack Kasel. Battle of St. Jacob. The Dauphin makes 
peace with the Swiss. 

1446. Peace between Ziirieh and the other cantons. 

1452. A fresh war between Austria and the cantons. 
Austria loses Uapperscliwyl, Freyburg, and Thurgau. Duke 
Sigismund of Austria mortgages to Zurich the town of Win- 
terthur, his last remaining possession in Helvetia. 

1457. Miihlhausen, an impoiial town of Alsace, forms an 
alliaiico with tho Swiss. 

1475. War between tho Swiss cantons and Charles lo 
Temcraire, duke of Burgundy. 

1476 (March). Battle of Granson ; the Burgundians arc 
defeated. 

(June). Battle of Moral; total defeat of Charles. 

1 178. Battle of Giornico, in which the Swiss defeat the 
troops of Milan. 

1481. Dissensions among tho cantons. Congress of 
Stanz. Nicliolas von Flue, a pious hermit, restores union. 
Soleure and Fieyburg admitted as cantons. Convention of 
Stanz, a standing federal law. 

1495. Tho emperor Maximilian 1. attempts to enforce 
the ordinances of the Imperial chamber upon the Swiss as 
lieges to thecmpiie, and he commands them to furnish a 
contingent of troops for his war against France. The Swiss 
refuse, and allege their previous treaties with France. 

1499. War between Maximilian and tho Swigs. The 
Imperial troops being defeated near Brogenz, at Frnstenz, 
and other places on the borders of tho Tyrol, and also at 
Dornach near Basel, Maximilian makes peace with the 
cantons. This was the last war which the Swiss had to 
sustain fur their independence. 

1501. Basel and Schaffhausen aro received into the con- 
federation as two additiunal cantons. 

J 51.3. Appenzcll is also admitted, and completes tlio num- 
ber of thirteen cantons composing the Helvetic or Swiss 
confederation, which existed till tlio French rovolutioiiaiy 
invasion of 1798. Tho ‘socii,’ or states associated to the 
confederation with vote in the diet, were the abbot of St. 
Gall, and the free cities of St. Gall, Muhlhauscn, and Bid. 
or Bienne. Tho allies without vote were Geneva, Ncu- 
cliatcl, tho Valais, and the Orisons. 

1511-1522. Swiss troops engaged in the wars of Italy 
as auxiliaries of tho Sforza, dukes of Milan, and of the popes, 
against the French. Battle of Novara yon by the Swiss. 
Battle of Marignano ; the Swiss make a good retreat, after 
sustaining a great loss of men, and making a great slaughter 
of the French. Battle of La Bicocca, April, 1522, won by 
the Swiss, who, in concert with the troops of Charles V., 
drive tho French out of I^ombardy. 

1518. Sale of the indulgences in Switzerland, opposed by 
Zwingli. 

1519. Zwingli, Bullingcr, and other Swiss reformers 
enter into a controversy with tho church of Home. [Zwi.\- 

QLI.] 

152.3. Zurich adopts the doctrines of the Reformation. 

1528. Bern, after several conferences, issues an edict of 
reformation consisting of thirteen articles. The towns of 
St. Gull, Bienne, and Muhlhauscn adopt the rcforniHtion. 

1539. Basel and Schaffhausen proclaim the reformation ; 
Glarus and Appenzell remain divided between the two com- 
munions. 

Farcl preaches tbc Reformation in Western Switzer- 
land. Neiichdtol adopts bis doctrines. ' 

1531. War between the Roman Catholic and the re-- 
formed cantons on the subject of the election of a new abliot 
of St. Gall. Tho troops of tlic reformed cantons aro do- 
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fo'.ilccl at Cappel with great lews. Zwingli, who attended as 
ehaplain, is among the killed. Peace of BaaL\ on the prin- 

cinlo of reciprocal noil-interference. 

1532. Helvetic confession of faith proclaimed hy a synod 

held at Bern. . « „ ^ 

1 5.33. Faiiel preaches the Reformation at Geneva. 

J. 035 ! Bern, as an ally of Genova, makes war against 
the duke of Savoy, who claimed supremacy over the lallcr 
town. 

1.53G. Bern takes the Pays de Vaud from the duke of 
Savoy. 

1537. John Calvin goes to preach at Geneva. 

153 S. Calvin and F.uel expelled from Genova. [Calvin, 
John.] 

1541. Calvin is recalled. Tho Reformation adopted at 
Geneva. 

15 G 4 '. Treaty of Lausanno between Born and Emmanuel 
Philibert, duke of Savoy. Bern retains tho Pays do 
A^•lud. 

1(>02. Charles Emmanuel, duko of Savoy, atlcmpt.s to 
surprise Geneva by oscuUidc, and is repulsed with loss. 

1603. New treaty belwoeii Geneva and Bern on one 
side, and tho duko of Savoy on tho other. The duke 
acknowledges the iudependenco of Geneva. 

1G18. Beginning of the religious disturbances iu tho Val- 
lollina, subject to the Grisons. 

1620. Massucro of iho Protestants in Valtellina. 

1 G21. The Austrians invade the Grisons. 

1G24. The French come to the assistance of the Grisons, 
and drive away the Austrians. 

1628. The Austrians again invade the Giisons country, 
and two years after they withdraw. 

16.30. Knd of the war of the Grisons.' 

1648. 3 bo oinporor acknowledges, in the treaty of West- 
phalia, the iSwiss Confederation as an independent slate in 
Europe. 

1653. Peasants’ w'ar in Switzerland; the insurgents are 
de foaled. 

1653. Second war of religion in Switzerland. Buttle of 
Willrncrgen ; the Protestants defeated. Peace made. 

1582-S3. A number of French Protestants persecuted hy 
l^nns XIV. take refuge iu Switzerland. Most of the VVal- 
doiibcs of Piedmont emigrate to Switzerland, to avoid the 
persecution of the duke of ^voy. 

1710. Tho district of Toggonhurg revolts against the 
t bbolof St. Gall, and is supported by. the Reformed Canton.s. 

1712, Third and last war of religion 111 Switzcrluud. The 
Bernese defeat the troops of Luzern and the Waldhlhtter 
at Willmcrgon. Tho Roman Catholic cantons sue for peace, 
which is concluded at Aarau. in August, 1712. 

1713-92. A period of peace fur Switzerland, with the 
exception of some local di.sliu bailees at Bern, Freyburg, 
and Geneva. 

1792. Massaevo of tho Swiss guards at Paris. The other 
Swws regiments in the French service return home. 

1793. The French invade the territory of the bishop of 
l^asel, and annex it to their new republic. They also foment 
an insurrection at Geneva, which is followed by massacre 
and confiscatiun. 

1795. The French executive Directory begins to annoy 
the Swiss Coiifoderation. It encourages the disalVected in 
the Pays do Vaud ogainst Bern, and the disaticctcd in gene- 
ral all over Switzerland. 

1797. General Bonaparte seizes upon Valtollina. Chia- 
veniia, and Bormio, winch were subject to tho Grisons, and 
annexes them to the Cisalpine republic. In the mean time 
siiiolher body of French troops occupies tho free town of 
Bienne, an ally of the Swiss. The agents of the Directory 
assume an imperious tone towards the (Confederation, and 
demand the expulsion of Mr. Wickham, the English envoy, 
and of the French emigrants. 

1798. Demncratic revolution at Basel. Insurrection in 
the Aarguu. The French agents take tho insurgents iiiidor 
their protection. Diet held at Aavuu, the liut of the old 
(]Jon federation. The French general Menard, with 15,000 
men, enters the Pays de Vaud, and proclaims iU indepen- 
dence. An affray takes place between the Bernese and tho 
French outposts, which is followed hy a declaration of war 
by the Directory against Bern. In March the French gene- 
ral Bi ll lie attacks the Bernese ii oop.s, and is repulsed at 
i.aupei>. At the same lime iincthM* French army attacks 
the Bornoso corps under General Von Erlach, who is de- 
feated. The French enter Bern. Erlach U murdered by 


his mutinous soldiers. The French seize on all public pro- 
perty at ]^rn. The French spread all over Switzerland,^ 
exact heavy contributions, and change the government of 
Iho country. The Forest cantons refuse to submit; the 
French attack them, and are repulsed at Rothenlhiirm by 
Aloys Reiling. In September a large French force under 
Schauenburg invades the district of Nidwalden, or Lower 
Dntcrwalden, the inhabitants of which make a desperate 
resistance, and most of them are massacred, including many 
women. Their villages are burnt. 

1 799. Tho Austrians and Russians enter Switzerland, and 
drive the French from the central cantons. Masseiia de- 
feats tho Russians at Ziirich in September. Suvorov 
enters Switzerland from Italy by the St. Guthard, but is 
obliged to retire into the Grisons country. General 0011 - 
fuBion in Switzerland. 

1801. Peace of Luncvillo; the French evacuate Switzer- 
land. A new federal constitution is proclaimed, but re- 
jected. 

1802. Bonaparte, first consul of France, offers his media- 
tion to tho Swiss. Conferences at Paris. The Act of Media- 
tion is framed and accepted, constituting Switzerland into 
nineteen cantons, upon an equal fooling, under the protec- 
tion of Franco. Tho Valais, Geneva, Neiichatol, and other 
districts are annexed to Franco. 

181.3. After tho battle of Leipzig the allied troops pas.s 
through Switzerland on their way to France. The aUicd 
sovereigns refuse to recognise Napoleon’s Act of Mediation, 
and recommend a new federal pact for the future political 
constitution of Switzerland. 

1815. Tho Allied Powers at the Congress of Vienna 
acknowledge the independence of Switzerland within iU 
former limits. New confederation of twenty-two sovereign 
cantons. A federal diet to assemble at least onco a year, by 
turns at Bern, Ziirich, and Luzern, to discuss all niiiUeis in- 
teriuil and e.xternal concerning the general intcrosl of the 
Confederation. TJie Diet has power to declare war, inako 
peace, and form alliances with foreign powers, in M'hich cases a 
majorily of three-fourths is required. It also aiipi'ints cn\o\ m 
and consuls to foreign slates. No canton is allou'cd to lake 
up arms against another, but all serious differences between 
one canton and another must be referred to the Diet. In 
cases of serious disturbances within anyone canton, tho 
Diet acts tho part of mediator, and prevents violence by 
means of military occupation if necessary. Each canton 
has a single vote in the Diet. Measures are carried by a 
simple majority. The deputies of tho respective ctuilons give 
their vote according to Iho instruction which they receive 
from their constituents. The Diet before closing its sos^ion 
gives directions to the executive council of the canton m 
which it is assembled for that year, and which is staled the 
Vorort, or directing canton, to carry into execution ilh reso- 
lutions, and olhorwiso to provide for the well-being of the con- 
federation during tho time that the Diet is not asscmhletl. 
The Vorort is assisted in its duties by a federal cluinci'ry, 
consisting of a chancellor and a secretary, both of whom are 
appointed by the Diet. In urgent cases, or .simply on the 
demand of five cantons, tho Vorort convokes an extra- 
ordinary diet. 

1830-31 . Most of the larger cantons, whose representation 
was based upon the principle of property, effect a change by 
which universal suffrago is established. The proposed 
change finds a strong opposition in Basel, in consequence of 
which tho town sepaiates itself from the country districts, 
which form themselves into a separate republic, or half 
canton. Ncuchdtel, after some bloodshed, retains its old 
constitution under tho king of Prussia, who is prince of 
Neuchdtel. Geneva retains its constitution with a small 
properly qualification for electors. The Forest cantons rotnm 
their pure deinocratio form, with general osseitihbos of the 
whole male population. Attempts are made by I bo radical 
party to change the fwlei-al pact, which are resisted by Iho 
mnjuriiy of tho cantons, ami especially by the Forest can- 
tons. 

18,34-36. Disturbances in sovernl parts of Switzerland, 
caused by the Polish and other political relbgees, who 
attempt to effect revolutions in Savov and other iieighbotw- 
ing states. A ngry diplomatic notes from the foreign powers 
to the diet, which at last directs the expulsion of those re- 
fugees who had been guilty of revolutionary attempts, and 
other arts endangering tho neutrality and tranquillity Of 
Switzerland. 

For the history of Switzerland during tho middle ages. 
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Johann MulWa Geschichie der Schtceizerischen Eid^enot- 
senscha/t is the best work. A spirited French translalion 
of it» wiUi valuable notes and a continuation down to our 
own times, by Professors Monnard of Lausanne and VuL 
liemia of Basel, has been in course of publication of late 
years at Paris and Geneva ; Ilistoire de la Cmjcdkration 
Suisse^ par Jean do Muller, 11. G. Ulosboim, ct J. J. Hot- 
tinger, traduito de I'AUemand, ct continu6e jusqu’ a nos 
« jours, par Ch. Monnard et L. Vulliemin. In English a com- 
pendious by A. Vieusseux, bus been 
published by the Society for thoDilfubion of Useful Know- 
ledge, 8vo., 1840, with ample references to tho original 
sources. 

SWORD-FISH. [XiPHiAS.] 

SWORDS. Greek Steords, fhe earliest and fullest in- 
formation on tho subject of tho Greek swords is in the 
poems of Homer. W ith him the .aop, and ^atryavov 
are synonymous terms : tho fiaxaipa is a largo knife sus- 
pended near the 271) for the purpose of cutting 

anything; the is c<illed ptXuvStrov, a term not very 
satisfactorily explained, and dpyvpofj\ov, or studded witli 
silver, an epithet relating probably to the handle (kcVi}), 
which is said to be of silver : tho scabbard, Ko\tu£, in later 
Vriters called Otimi ((M, viii. 404), is covered with ivory. 

At a later period coins, vases, and other antient monu- 
ments, oxhibit the form of the Greek sword, which was a 
short cul-and-thrust blade, diminishing gradually from hilt 
to point. The manner of using it is very clearly shown 
on a silver com of the Loi^ri Opunlii, where a Greek warrior 
is repiescntod fighting. [Locttis.] 

Yarietios in tho form of the blade and handle arc occa- 
sionally to lio mot with on vases. (Milliii, Vaece Antiques^ 
pi. 20 and jG.) The or scabbard, somet iincs terminates 
in ii knob, llic pUqQ probably of Herodolus (iii. G4). We 
liavo only scanty and incidental notices of the sword in 
Greek writers after the lime of Humor. C. Nepos {Tiihicratee^ 
c. i.) records that that general introduced a longer sword 
among the Athenian infantry. Xenophon {De Re Eques.^ 
xii.) prefers the paxatpa to the for cavalry, because 
their position uu horsebaek ho consiilors more favourable for 
tlio cutting than thrusting: in this passage paxmpa is used 
synonymously with jcoiriV, whicli leads us to suppose it to 
have boon made at that time only for culling, in later 
writers the terms pax^pa and are used indiscriminately. 
(Polyb., iii. 114.) 

The Greek sword was worn on the left side, suspended 
by ii bolt, generally from the shoulder, as in the figure of 
klolc.iger on the coins of Aitolia, but occasionally by a girdle 
round the waist. (Millingen, Fasee Jncdiles^ xxxvii.) On 
a vase in Millingen (pi. 23) it is slung more forward, so that 
the hiU is in the middle of the breast. The material of the 
Greek blade was generally bronze; in later times, iron. 

Rowan Swords, -The Roman sword was called ‘ cnsi.s,’ 
‘ gladius,* and ‘raucro* (though * muoro’ originally meant 
the point of tho sword only ; its edge, * ucios its handle, 
* capulua ;* its scabbard, * vagina.’ Polybius gives an accu- 
rate description of the Homan sword used in ills day, which 
liad the Iberian short cut-and-thrust blade of finely tempered 
steel : this had been substituted for the old Roman .sword 
at the time of the war with Hannibal (lib. vi.; also 
Fragt/i„ xiv., where he speaks of the admirable temper of 
the CeUiberian blades). The form of the sword continued 
from bis time till that of the later emperors apparently un- 
changed. Moatfducon (Antitjuilea, vii.) stales that the 
blades of those on the column of Marcus Aurelius and tho 
arch of Severus are more pointed than on tho column of 
Trajan, and that they became shorter in the time of Con- 
stantine the Great and Theodosius. Slowochius {Comment 
in Vegetium, p. 64, Vesal., 1670) speaks of a larger kind of 
sword, * spatha,* under the later emperors. There seems to 
be no distinction in size or shape between the swords of the 
inftintry and cavalry on Trajan’s column and other similar 
moQumenis. The Roman sword was worn on the right 
side. Montfaucon notices three exceptions to this general 
practice on the arch of Septimius Severus ; and tho spathm 
already mentioned are said to be wisrn on the left side. 
The parazonium appears to have been tho insigne or sword 
of office of a military tribune. (Martial, xiv. 29 ; Raderus, 
Comment^ in loo. ; and Pitisc., Leacicon Afitiq, Roman.) 

Other Antieni For the 8^mds of other nations 

of antiquity, see Wilkinson's * Antient Egyptians;' for the 
aKivaieriQ, or Persian sword, and that of other Eastern people, 
Leake, * Athens,' ii., pp. new edit. ; the sculptures 


at Persepolis, engraved in Sir R. Porter’s ‘ Tiavc is;’ and 
for the swords of the Gauls, Livy, xxii. 46 ; and more fully, 
Diodorus, v. .30. 

In the British Museum are four antient bronze swords, 
three of which have cut-and-thrusst blades, varying in lenglli 
from 10 to 25 inches, and in breadth from !.§• to 2 inches. 
Another, which was purchased at the sale of the late 
bishop of Lichfield’s antiquities, and considered to be Etrus- 
can, is bound with gold wire round tho handle, and is about 
13 inches long. In Montfiiucon (Antiq., vii.) are engravings 
of three, two of which, as ho states, measured a foot and a 
half (French), and the other 30 inohes in length. In the 
* Musco Borbonico,* vol.v., pi. xxxix., is an engraving of one 
having two rings on its scabbaiTl, which is of wood, covorcil 
with plates of nietal, and studded with brass: a handle of 
another is finished witli an eagle's head. (See the descrip- 
tion of the plato, where a passage from HeliOdorus, Aiihixr 
ptcu, lib. ii., 11, is quoted in illusttrution.) 

Two Olliers are engraved in the same work, iv. 44, one of 
which has a handle full of holes fo receive studs 
Coinparo Virgil's ‘ Stellatus Inspido Fulva,’ iv. 26. 

Varieties, such a.s the harpa or the sword of the Amazons 
(Millingen, Faaes Antiques, vi.), are mythological, and a de- 
scription of them has consequently no place in, an historical 
account of the sword. 

SWORDS. MANUFACTURE OF. So lit'do is known 
respecting the early history of the manufacture of arms iu 
England, that Hutton uinl Hunter, in their accounts of the 
two great scats of the British hardware nvanufaclurc, Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield, have been compelled to rest upon 
mere conjecture respecting it. Hunter states that w'u liavc 
no direct information respecting tho manufacture of nrniK at 
Sheffield, and that all tho articles enumerated in the ordi- 
nances for the govcrumenl of tho cutlers of Hallainsliiiv, 
and in tho later acts of incorporation, aro iiislruuients of 
peace ; yet he considers it probable that weapons of ofienco 
were early fabricated by tho cutlers of Sheffield, as well as 
other articles of steel. Holland, in the w|fPk referred to at 
the end of this article, gives a reproaontation of two men 
grinding a .sword- blade, copied from a MS. psalter, wrilten 
about the time of King Sleplion. which is ^^re^el•vod in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and which probably 
represents the usual coristructiou of grinding machinery at 
that time. Thu grindstone ia^mounted upon a horizontal 
axis, which one man turns by means of a crank, and the 
sword, which is siraiglit and pointed, is pressed down upon 
its periphery by tho other man, who sits on a beam above 
tho level of tho stone, so that his weight niuy he conve- 
niently thrown upon the sword, to press it firmly against 
tho stone. The same author observes that it appears, from 
old drawings, that in those early times tho blades of 
swords were placed upon a bench or boat'd, \ii\A furbished, 
or polished, by hand, insload of having that uiYcralion per- 
formed, as at present, upon a wheel coveied with leather 
and emery. 

But while there can be no doubt of tho extensive manu- 
facture of swords in England at an early period, the blades 
made in Spain and Italy, and more especially those broiigiit 
from the East, bore tlio pre-eminence. The swords of To- 
ledo, which are still celebrated, were sought after on neconnt 
of their admirable temper, in tiie time of the Moors, and 
even under tho Romans. It has been supposed that they 
aro indebted for tlioir valuable qualities to some peculiar 
properly in the water of tho Tagus, which is used in tetu- 
pering ibera ; and the nuthorof ‘ A Year in Spain,' cited by 
Holland, corroborates this supposition by slating that, in 
the early period of Iho Pi*ench invasion, llio manufactory 
was removed to Seville, where the national junta then was, 
but it was found that the swords manufaclurcd on tho 
banks of the Guadalauivir were very inferior to those which 
the same workmen tiad made at Toledo. In tho time of 
the crusades, and down to a much later period, Milan sup- 
plied swords of excellent quality in large numbers; bur, 
celebrated as these and tho »Spanish blades deservedly were, 
those from tho East were still more highly prized, and enor- 
mous sums were often given for them. ‘Those Oriental 
sabres,* observes Mr. Holland, ‘which aro invariably re- 
garded by thoir possessors as being of groat antiquity, aro 
presumed to have been made at Damascus in Syria, Ispahan 
m Persia, or Cairo in Egypt, at none of which places, if wo 
may credit recent visitors, is tbo manufacture of steel 
articles carried on at present.’ [But see Damascus, vol. 
viil., p. 296.] He proceeds to say, 'Of all tho sabres how-^ 
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ever, tlic fame of which lias reached this country, those of 
Damascus are hy far the most noted, most persons having 
heard of them, though very few indeed have seen them, and 
Tower still have been Iho instances in which the blades 
themselves have cunfirmed those strange stories about their 
temper which are so generally circulated, and received 
among persons who know but little of tho nature of steel. 
TIic characteristics ascribed to the real Damascus blades 
are, extraordinary keenness of edge, groat tlexibility of 
substance, a singular grain and fleckincss always observable 
uppn the surface, and a peculiar musky odour given out bjr 
any friction of the blade, either by bending or otherwise/ 
This writer conceives lliat (heir quality, undoubtedly excel- 
lent as it must be, has been greatly e.Kaggeratcd, and that 
the extraordinary powers of execution attributed to 
Damascus blades are, in a great measure, dependent 
upon tho .strength and dexterity of the user- A gen- 
tleman wlio purchased one of these sabres in the 
Kast In(lie.s for a thousand piastres, informed Mr. Hol- 
land lliat, although it was very llexiblo, ?ind boro a 
line keen edge, it could not be safely bent to more than 45° 
from a straight line, and it was not nearly so sharp a.s a 
razor ; yet, when wielded by a skilful hand, it would cut 
thi uugh a thick roll of sail-cloth without apparent dillicuUy ; 
a feat, it is added, which could not be performed with an | 
oidiiiary sword, nor by the (Damascus) sabre itself, in an 
ordinary hand, though the swordsman who tried it could, 
it appears, do nearly the same thing with a good European 
blade. 

About the year 1G89 an attempt was made to improve 
and extend tho sword manufacture of England by tho in- 
corporation of a company of sword-cullers for making hol- 
low sword-blades in Cumberland and the adjacent counties. 
Tho company was empowered to purchase lauds, to erect 
mills, and to employ a great number of German artificers; 
yet the project failed. Anderson {Hist, qf Commerce, vol. 
li., p. 587) states that the first palcniees assigned their 
rights to a company of mcrcbauls in London, who, apparently 
to the neglect or the original objects of Ibo association, pur- 
chased forfeited estates in Ireland to the value of 20,000/. 
per annum. These were subseiiucnlly sold off, and the cor- 
poration was broken up. 

Owing, apparently, to the parsimony of Iho manufac- 
turers, which led them to use inferior materials, and to em- 
ploy unskilful workmen, English sword-blailcs li)ll into very 
ill repute during the eighteenth century ; so much so, in- 
deed, that an English officer would not trust his life to the 
hazard of the probable failuj-e of a sword of native manu- 
facture. In 1783 the sword-sellers of London, in conse- 
fjuctice of the very bad quality of Enghsh blades, petitioned 
the lords of thQ..treasury for permis:bion to import German 
swords free of duty; and this circumstance, by attracting 
public attention forcibly to tho low state of this branch of 
hritish cutlery, led to very important improvonienls. A 
full account of the proceeding is given in Gill’s ‘ Tecliiiolo- 
gical Repository,’ in a pa)X!r entitled ‘ Recollections of the 
late Thomas Gill,’ by bis son, the editor of that work. From 
this wc find that Lord Surrey (aftenvards tho fourteenth 
duke of Norfolk) wrote to Mr. Eyre of Sheffield, on the 
Ist of October, 1783, informing him of the petition alluded 
to, and requesting such information from any Sheffield manu- 
facturer as would enable him to remove the disgraceful im- 
putation thrown by it upon English ingenuity. Mr. Eyre 
eominunicated an extract of the letter to the late Mr. Gill, of 
Biriningharn, and he, in the month of December following, 
memorialized the lords of the treasury, stating that he could 
uiake sword-bladcs equal to those of Germany, and request- 
ing a fair comparison. Circumstances delayed tho public 
trial which he desired; but in 1786, tho East India Com- 
pany requiring 10,000 horsemen*s swords, divided their 
orders imliscriminately among English and CTcrraan munu- 
fiieturers. Owing to the exertions of Mr. Gill, by whom 
some of these swords wero made, a comparative trial 
was appointed, and every sword sent in was submitted to 
a macliinc recommended by Matthew Boulton of Soho, in 
which the temper was tried by forcing it into a curve, so as 
to reduce its length from thirty-six inches to twenty-nine 
inches and a half. The result was that 2650 of Mr. Gill’s 
swords bore the test, and only 4 were rejected, while of the j 
German swords 1400 were received and 28 rejected; the 
proportionate number of defective blades sent by the Ger- ■ 
man manufacturers being 13 to 1, as compared with those | 
of Mr. Gill. The extremely low state of the British sword- 1 


manufacture at that time is sufficiently testified by the fact 
that of the blades sent by other English cullers, 2700 were 
received and 1084 rejected, the proportion being rather 
more than two bad to five good blades. In addition to the 
above-mentioned test, Mr. Gill tried his swords by striking 
them flatways upon a slab of cast-iron, and edgeways upon 
a cylinder of wrought-iron, someiimos a piece of a gun- 
barrel, which they often cut through. They were so tough, 
although formed of cast-stcol, tliat, after cutting a gun- 
barrel asunder, Gill would frequently wind the blade round 
it like a riband, after wliich it would recover its original 
straightness, excepting at the point. So completely did ho 
establish the fame of his swords, that even Gorman officers 
applied to him for them ; nor was his attention devoted solely 
to the excellence of their temper, for ho also made many 
improvements in the ornumenting of swords by blueing, 
gilding, and embossing. 

The process of manufacturing swords at Birmingham has 
been described by Holland, from whose work the following 
particulars arc derived. Tho material of which the blade is 
wrought sl^ould be cast steel of the voiy best quality, and 
wrought with the greatest care. Of this material, besides 
the quantity prepared at Birmingham, much is ohiained 
from Sheffield in the form of bars, called sword-inoulds. 

I These bars are heated in the fire, and drawn out upon an 
anvil by two workmen with hammers, giving alternale 
I strokes. When the blade is required to bo concave iiiion 
the sides, or to have a reeded back, or foino snnilar orna- 
ment, it is hammered between steed bosses or sxoa^es. The 
blade is then hardened by beating it in tho fire. until it 
becomes worm-red, and dipping it, point downwards, in a 
tub of cold water. It is tempered by drawing it through 
the fire several limes until the surface exhibits a bluish 
oxidation, which takes place at a temperature of about 550*^ 
Fabr. Tho sword is then set to the rcqiiiicd shape by 
placing it on a sort of fork upon the anvil, and wrenching 
it by means of tongs in the direction re([Uired to correct any 
degree of warping which it may have contracted during the 
hardening. The grinding is performed upon a stone with 
either a flat' or fluted surface, according to the kind of 
blade ; and as the uniformity of the temper is irnpaiied by 
this process, it is subsequently restored by a slight heating, 
after which the blade is glazed with emery, and, if the in 
sirumentbc a fine one, with crocus marlis, after llio manner 
of a razor-blade. The sword is then ready for the hilt or 
handle, the various kinds of which it is needless to enu- 
merate. 

Among the tests to which sword-hlados are subjected in 
order to prove their flexibility and elasticity, is ibai of bend- 
ing them into a curve by pressing the side of the blade against 
six or eight pegs or stout nails driven into a board, in Midi 
a manner that, when in contact with all tho pegs, the midille 
of the hlado may be bent six or seven inches from a straiglit 
line drawn between the point and the hilt. A further test 
is applied by an apparatus consisting of a vertical pillar 
rising from a hoard. The point of the sabre is ])laced iqioii 
Iho board at the foot of the upright pillar, and the hill is 
then pressed down until the middle of the blade bends away 
from the upright piece to the required degree ; the amount 
of curvature being shown by a peg wliich projects horizon- 
tally from tho pillar, about midway between the top and the 
bottom. Tho temper is also proved by striking the blade 
smartly upon a table on both sides, and by severe strokes 
with the back and edge upon a block. Mr. Inglis, in bis 
• Spain in 1830/ vol. i., p. 396, describes the trials to which 
sword-bladcs are subjected at the celebrated manufactory of 
Toledo. Each sword is there thrust against a plate in the 
wall, and so bent into an arc fonning at least three parts of 
a circle, and then struck edgeways upon a leaden table 
with all the force which can he given by a powerful man 
holding it with both hands. The polishing, according to tho 
same authority, is performed upon a wheel of walnut-wood. 

Many plans have been tried for imitating the peculiar 
waved appearance of Damascus blades, which is commonly 
called (^mashing. Dr. Ure has noticed some of those in 
his ‘ Dictienary of Ar^p,* art. ‘ Damascus Blades.’ Ho ob- 
serves that the Oriental processes have never been satisfac- 
torily describeil, although several methods have been de- 
vised ip Europo for imiiaiing the Eastern fabrics. Of these 
ho states, without referring to the original authority, that 
MM. Clouet and Ilachctto have pointed out three methods 
j of attaining the desired object. The first, which is stared fo 
; be still pursued by some French cutlers, consists in scoop- 
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fijg out with a graving-lool the faces of a piece of sluif com- 
pobtid of ihiu plates of steel of different kinds ; and by a sub- 
aiequent operaiion filling up the hollows, and bringing them 
to a level with the external fkces, upon which they form a 
ifigurod appearance. The second is called the method of 
iorsim, and is, according to the same authority, more gene- 
I'aily employed at present. It consists in forming a bundle 
of rods or strips of steek which are welded together into a 
well-wrought bar, which is twisteil several times about its 
axis. It is repeatedly forged, and twisted alternately ; after 
which it is slit longitudinally, and the two halves are welded 
with their outer sides together. The surfaces of such a bar 
have a curious waved or watered appearance, owing to the 
intcr-twisting of the several rods of which it is composed. The 
third, or method, consists in preparing a bar in the way 

last described, then cutting it into short pieces, and forming 
them into a faggot; taking care in welding them together 
to preserve the sections of each piece at the surface of the 
blade. 'The blades of Clouet,’ observes Dr. Ure, ‘inde- 
pendently of their excellent quality, their flexibility, and ex- 
tiomo elasticity, have this advantage over the Oriental 
blades, that they exhibit in the very substance of the metal 
designs, letters, inscriptions, and, generally speaking, all 
kinds of figures which had been delineated beforehand.’ 

All opinion which has been very often repeated is that 
Damascus blades arc formed by some peculiar union of 
iron and steel ; and, be this as it may, the experiments pub- 
lished some years since at Milan, hy Professor Crivolli, show 
that swoid'hlades of excellent quality may be produced by 
such a combination. A notice of his work on the manu** 
lacturc of Damascus blades was published in tho *AUge- 
nieirio Militiii-Zeitung,’ and thence transfeircd to the Eng- 
lish • United Service Journal,* for June. 18 . 10 , 0 . 749. Accord- 
ing to his method, n bar of malleable steel, of about an inch 
and a half in breadth and one-eighth ofan inch in thickness, 
IS to be bound round with iron-wire, at intervals ofotie third 
of an inch. The iron and steel ure then to be incorporated 
by welding, and repeated additions of iron-wire are to be 
oppliod ami incorporated in the aamo way. The compound 
bar thus formed is then stretched and divided into shorter 
lengths, which arc bubsequently wrought into the required 
fonn, ground, and tempered. By filing semicircular grooves 
into i)oih sides of the blade, and again subjecting it to the 
hammer, a beautiful damasked appearance is produced; and 
the figures or waterings are rendered visible by washing the 
blades with a menstruum of aquafortis and vinegar, so as to 
coin;de the surface slightly. According to the account re- 
icircd to, the swords made in this way are of extraordinary 
tenacity, and arc not very much more expensive than those 
in common use. The process is said to have been praciisod 
successfully in Austria and Prussia. 

Another way of explaining tho variegated appearance of 
Damascus blades is that of M. Brt^ant, examiner- general of 
tlie assays at the royal mint in Paris, whose experiments 
are noticed more fully by Holland and Dr. Ure than they 
can be in this place. He supposes that the oriental damask is 
not a mixture of ste'el and iron, but simply cast-steel charged 
with a superabundance of carbon ; so that, by slow cooling, 
two distinct combinations are fornted, tho first being simply 
steel, and the second a mixture of steel with the excess of 
carbon, forming a carburetted steel or cast-iron. Theso two 
compounds form a kind of crystallized surface, which, by 
washing with acidulated, water, assumes a damasked ap- 
pearance ; tho parts consisting of pure steel becoming blacK, 
wliile the carburetted steel remains white. 

Besides the numerous contrivances for producing the va- 
riegated appearance of Damascus blades, ingenious, processes 
arc resorted to for ornamenting sword-blades by etching 
and embossing, and by Inlaying them with gold and silver 
wire, an art to which the name of damaskeening is fome- 
1 lines applied. In the most perfect way of executing this 
kind of ornament, the design is deeply engraved upon the 
steel, the lines or notches being cut of a slightly dove-tailed 
form, or wider at the bottom than at the top, and a thick 
wire of gold dr silver is forced into the incisions, the fbrm of 
which enables them to hold it firmly. . . 

(Holland’s * Treatise' on Manufactures in Metal,’ in 
Lardners Cabinet Cyclaptedia, Vol. i., chap. 14, and voUii., 
chap. 4: Dr. Ure’s Dictionary qf ArU^ fitc. ; GiU*s Techno^ 
logical Rej^tory, vol. vi., p. Ig, &o.) 

S Y'BAUlS (£$/3apic)»a Gteekciiy Lucania, in sontbern 

Italy. It was situated Wween t^o rivers, tbeCrathis, now 
called Crati, and the Sybaris, which at present is called Cos-* 
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cile, Coscilollo, or Siburi. It was a colony founded about 
the year b.c. 7-20, by Achaians and Troeziinians, (Aristotle, 
/h/iV., V. ii., p. 15G. ed. Gbitling.; Sirabo. vi., p. 841.1 
Strabo, without mentiuiiing the Troezouians, calls it ah 
Acliaian colony founded by Iseliccus. In consequence of 
tho fertility of the district, this colony soon increased in 
wealth and power; for at the tiino of its greatest proh- 
perity, that is, about two hundred years after its foundation, 
it had, according to Strabo, acquirod the dominion over four 
neighbouring tribes, had twenty-five subject towns, tho city 
itself occupied a space of fifty stadia in circumference, and 
the Sybarites were enabled to send an army of 300,000 men 
into the field, a number which docs not by any means ap- 
pear so unreasonable as some modern writers hii\o thought. 
(Strabo; Diodorus Sic., xii. 9.) Sybaris itself also became 
tho mother of other colonies, such as Posidonia, and carried 
on a considerablo commerce, especially with Miletus in Asia 
Minor. But tho prosperity of Sybaiis had a pernicious in- 
fluence onuhe people, and M'itbin tho short period of two hun- 
dred and ten years that Sybaris existed, the efieminacy and 
the luxury of. the inhabitants wero carried to such a pitch, 
that the name Sybarite booamc proyorbial and synonymous 
with a voluptuous person. Many curious particulars in 
illustration of their efieniinato character are mentioned in 
Athenacus, which it would be difiicult to believe if they 
were not reported on tho authority of Amlotle, Tiiiiaeus, 
and Phylarchus. Thus it is stated, among other things, 
that it was forbidden by law to carry on within tho city any 
trade or craft which made a noise, or might possibly disturb 
the citizens in their sleep ; and for tho same reason no )icr> 
son was allowed to keep cocks. (Atheiiaeus, xii., p. 518, 
&c.) Tho arts which contributed to the enjoyment of life 
were prized most highly; and those who distinguished 
themselves as inventors in this line were considered bene- 
factors to the nation. A Sybarite of iho name of Smindy- 
rides is called hy Herodotus tho must luxurious man that 
ever lived; and it is said that when he went to Sicyon to 
sue (or the daughter of Cloistlioncs, ho was accompanied 
by one thousana cooks and fowlers. (Herodotus, vi. 27 ; 
Athenacus, xii., pp. 611 and 641; compare Perizoniiis mi 
Auliaii, Far, HisU, ix, 24.) 

it is probable that all we road about the effeminacy of tho 
Sybarites applies only to the^ ruling aristocracy. Tho go- 
vernment appears to have always been in the hands of uiu 
aristocracy, which, as tho words of Aristotle seem to sug- 
gest, consisted of tho Troezenians, while the Auhaiuns, 
who ill numbers far exceeded tho Troozeniaos, formed 
the commonalty. Theso two parties wero engaged in a 
continual struggle, which at last, when it broke out into 
a civil war, led to the total destruction o(v Sybaris. About 
the year b.c. 610, Telys, who himself belonged to the nobles, 
and who is called by some writers king, by others tyrant, 
and by others again a demagogue of Sybaris, placed himself 
at tho head of tho popular party. (Herodotus, v. 44 ; Athe- 
naeus, xii., p. 621 ; Diodorus, as above.) He wished to 
gratify some personal animosity against the^noblcs, and ex- 
citod the people against them so much, that an insurrection 
broke out, in which the people drove the aristocrat.s, to the 
number of five hundred, out of the city, and divided their 
property among themselves. The exiles fled to Croton, and 
implored the protection of the Crotoniatao. Telys sent a 
haughty message to Croton, requiring tho citizens either to 
surrender the fugitives or to prepare for war. Tho Croto- 
niatae, it is said, on the advice of Pythagoras, resisted the 
demand of the Sybarites, and acoeptod the challenge. 
Sybaris aent out an array of .300,000 men, while Croton could 
muster no more than 1 00,000, under tho command of Milo, 
the celebrated athlete, to whose prowess alone Diodorus ab- 
surdly ascribes the victory of the (Jrotoniutao. The Crotoniatao 
are said to have been supported by Dqrieus of Sparta ; and 
according to another tradition, by Callias of Sybaris, a seer 
who had forsaken his own countrymen because seiperal 
omens bad happened which were unfavourable to tho Syba- 
rites. (Herodotus, V. 44; Phylarchus ap. A then., xii., p 
621.) The victory of the Orotoniatae was complete, and the 
reaction at Sybaris/ described^ by ' Heraclides Ponticun 
(Athen., xii., p. 512), m which Telys and his principal par- 
tisans were morvlered at the altars of the gods, probably 
took place after the battle with the Crotoniatae, as it would 
otherwise have rendered the war olto^rather unnecessary. 
Jl'he conquerors advanced towards Sybaris : tho city was 
talu^n, sacked, and raiedto the ground, and most of the in 
habitants put to the sword. The river Crathis was turned 
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tbiou^'h the ruins to obliterate every trace of its former 
jjrreaincsH (510 BC.) Within seventy days Sybaris, from 
one of the most nourishing cities in Italy, became a hca}) of 
ruins. The whole population of Miletus mourned over the 
fate of the vSybantes. A few of the former inhabitants of 
Sytiaris,\vho survived the fate of their native city, still clung 
to the .spot ; and fifty-eight years later, some Thessalian ad- 
venturers ha\ing arrived there, the town was rebuilt; but 
after it had existed for five years it was again destroyed by 
tlio Croloniatae. Its inhabitants now solicited the aid of 
Athens and Sparta; but tho former alone sent them ten 
ships under Lampoii and Xeiioerates, and on the advice of 
an oracle these Ailienians, with ahom was Herodotus the 
luKlonan, and Lysms tlio orator, together with many other 
Greeks and the icmnunt of the Sybarites, founded, in b*c* 
444, the colony of Thurii, a little to the south of tho site of 
Sybaris. In this new colony the Sybarites wished to form 
a kind of arislocrncy, and claimed privileges which their 
fellow-settlers were unwilling to allow thorn. The con- 
sequence was that in the ensuing struggle all the remaining 
Sybaiites were destroyed. 

'Tho site of the untienl Sybaris is at present unknown* 
but it is generally supposed to have been situated near the 
modern Torre Hrodoguato or Terra Nuova. 

SYCAMORE. [Acer.] 

S Y 1)E N H AM, THOMAS, one of the most distinguished 
of English physicians, was. the son of a country gentleman 
at Wiiiiord Eagle in Dorsetshire. He was born there in 
1624, and was admitted a commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, in 1642. Tho occupation of that city as a garrison 
by Charles I. interrupted his studies for a lime; but he 
returned to Magdalen Hall when Oxford was given up to 
the piirliamcnlary foices. and in lX>4b he took the degree of 
bachelor of physic. 

It has been stated that Sydenham served for some time 
in the royal army during the commotions of the civil war; 
but this aMStiriiuii restts on no good authority, and all Syden- 
ham’s connections belonged to the republican party. II is 
cider brother WiUium was a colonel iii tho parliamentary 
army, and rose during tho commonwealth to the highest 
p»sts. It was also through the interest of bis party that 
Sydenham obtained, about 1648, a fellowship of All Souls* 
College, in tho place of a person who had been ejected for 
his ruynhsl opinions. He pursued his studies at Oxford 
lor some years, and is said by tho famous French surgoon 
Desault 10 have visited Montpellier, where there was a medi- 
cal school, which then enjoyed a very hiah reputation. 
Subsequently he quitted Oxford; and having taken the 
degree of doctor of medicine at Catiibridgo, be becaipe a 
hcciUiato of the Cpllego of Physicians, and settled iii London. 

Ho soon rose to the top of his profession, and, between the 
years 1660 and 1670, had a more extans.ivo practice than 
any other physician. This success must have been until oly . 
due to him&>elf, for, from some cause of which we are igno- 
rant, the College of PhyKicians, as a body, were liusltle to 
him ; while his known relations to the republican party 
would cut off court patronage or favour. After sutuning 
for many yours from the gout, he died on the 29lli l>ecem- 
ber, i 689, at his house in jPall Mall, and was buried in the 
aisle of St. James’s Church, Westminster, 

111 1666 Sydenham published his first work, which con- 
sisted of observations upon fevers. An enlai%ed edition of 
this treatise appeared under a new name in the year 1675. 
This second edition contained his remarks on tho smail-pox 
and on other eruptive fevers, and is remarkable not only for 
tlie Hiiigiilarly accurate description of symptomsi but also 
for the r«!commendatioii of a practice direcliy opposed to the 
healing and siimulaling plan of treatment which then uni* 
versaliy prevailed. Remarks on the epidemic diseases of 
London from 1675 to 1680 ; a treatise on dropsy and on tho 
gout ; and a tract on the rise of a new feyer, were his prin- 
cipaltother publications. 

Fr^ the nature of their subjects, we cannot here enter 
ujion examinattun of these works; but it is .worth while* 
in the case of a man who acquired such high eminence as 
Sydenham, to inquire what were the eautos to whkh he 
owed his great eelebrity. Ho was not a learned main* nod 
his works, written by him originally in Englitb* were traoi* 
lated into Latin befbre publication by bis (friends Dr. Maple- 
toft and Mr. Havers. He* constructed no brilUani theory, 
and indeed was not always consistent in fbllowing that« 
: which ho adopted. Were we to reckon Sydenham among 
the foUowets of any particular school* it would bo among 


those of tho chemical physicians, who sought for tho causes 
of disease in a sUppo«icd fermentation and chemical deroni- 
jiosition of the fluids of the body. Sydenham’s method of 
treating small-pox however, though so great an improve- 
ment on the practice which then prevailed, was in oppo- 
sition to the theory which he bad embraced. But his chief 
merit consisis not so much in his method of treatment, 
which is not unfrequently defective, as in his singular 
talent for observation. The pictures which he has drawn 
of diseases are so accurate, that in many instances it would 
not bit possible to improve upon them. He betook himself 
to carefully noting the sVmptoms of disease, and tho en- 
couragement of his friend Locke assured him that his was 
tho right method of seeking for truth. This it is which 
constitutes his merit, that, in an nge of brilliant theories, ho 
applied himself to questioning Nature herself ; justly think- 
ing that though * the practice of physic may seem to How 
from hypotheses, yet, if the hypotheses are solid and true, 
they in some measure owe their origin to practice.’ By 
treading in this path Sydbnham has gained a name which 
will last: while many, his superiors in learning, perhaps 
his equals in genius, are forgotten, or remembered only as 
instances of the misapplication of great gifts to little pur- 
pose. 

Further particulars concerning Sydenham may be found 
in Hutchinson's ‘ Biographia Medica,* vol. ii., p. 430 ; in the 
Life predxed to the English translation of his works by Dr. 
Swan; and in a volume of tho * Family Library,* entitled 
* Lives of British Physicians ;* but a good biography of him is 
still a desideratum. His works have passed tlirough various 
editions, both in this country and bn the Continent. The 
edition entitled * Opera Medica,’ published at Geneva, in 
two volumes, 4to.. in 1716, is prcferablo to the English 
editions. Tho translation of his WbrkS..Vy Swan is well 
e.\ecuted ; the best edition of it is thalt of Dr. Wallis, in 2 
Vols. 8vo., published in 1789. 

SYDENHAM, FLOYER, born in 1710, was odurnled 
at Wadham College, Oxford* and took tho degree of M A. 
in 1734. Having undertaken the laborious and unproduc- 
tive task of translating Pli^a- inlo English, he issued pro- 
posals for publishing his v^brk by subscription in 1759, 
accompanied by a ‘ Synopsis, or Cieneral View of the Works 
of Plato.* The subsoribers were few ; and some, it is said, 
failed in ilieir engagements; and after ti life of labour and 
want, be died in old age (April I, 1787), imprisoned for 
a debt contracted at the eating-houso which ho fscijuented 
Melancholy as was his end, it was honoured in its results ; 
for in consequence, * one of the members of a club at tiie 
Prince of Wales Coifee' house proposed that it should adopt 
as its object some means to prevent similar atUictions, and 
to assist deserving authors and their families in distress 
and this was the origin of that valuable charitable institu- 
tion, the Literary Fund, from an account published by 
which the above quotation is taken. Sydenham is therein 
characterised as ’a man revered for bis knowledge, and 
beloved for the candour of bis temper and gentleness of his 
manners.’ 

Between 1759 and 1780 Sydenham published translations 
of tho lo, Greater and Lesser Hippias, Banquet, Rivals, 
Meno, First and Second Alcibiades, and Philebus, with 
notes:* these are collected in three quarto volumes. These 
versions were afterwaids included by Thomas Taylor in his 
complete translation of Plato, 1804, revisefl, ai^ with a 
selection of the notes. Taylor conlplains, while paying tri- 
bute to Sydenham’s natural powers, that from early preju- 
dices, and the pressure of distress, he was unequal to the 
reception and explanation of ‘Plato’s more sublime tenets. 
Hi| translation however of other parts, which are nut so ab- 
struse, is excellent. In these he not only presents his 
reader faithfully with the matter, but likewise with the 
genuine manner ef Plato.’ (Introduetion.) 

Sydenham's other works are, ‘A Dissertation on the Doc- 
trine of Heraolitus, so far as it iS mentioned or alluded to 
by Plato,’ 1775; * Onomastieoh TheuWieum, or an Essay 
on the Divine Names, according to the Platonic Philosophy. 

SYDNEY, the capital of New South Wales, is on the 
east coast of Australia* in the county of Cumberland ; the 
town is situated on the south side of the beautiful bay 
called Port Jsekson, in 33^ 55' S. lat. and 151" 25' E. long. 

The east coast of Australia, north and south of the en- 
trance to Port Jackson, consisis of sandstone cliffs rising 
precmitously from the water’s edge to the height of 20(^or 
306 feet. On approaching the coast from tho cast, the 
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line of perpendiculur cliffs appears to be continuous; but» on 
coming nearer, an openinje; is percoived between two lofty 
headlands, which are called llie North Mead and the South 
Head. Within theso headlands, a point of land called 
Middle Head stretches out from the south side of the bay 
in such a manner as to protect it completely from the east- 
erly winds and the swell of the Pacific. After passing round 
Middle Head a capacious bay is seen, which extenas in a 
westerly direction about fifteen miles from the coast, the 
width varying from about a mile |:o three miles, with excel* 
lent anchorage fur the largest vessels. This is Port Jack- 
son, a natural harbour, tpe finest perhaps in the world. 
Along the north and south shores of Port Jackson there are 
numerous coves, or inlets, and (Itere are several islands in 
it. The north bhore is rather high, very rocky* and thickly 
covered with a dark and stunted vegetation ; houses |aro 
seen hero and there on the margin, each with its small ver- 
dant inclosure. The south shore offers more pleasing scenes, 
collages on the sandy beach behind South Head, promonto- 
ries crowned with handsome mansions, surrounded by groves 
and lawns: on approaching Sydney numerous buildings aro 
seen, inhabited by the civil offiee'*s of the colony ; the go- 
vernment-house, several windmilU on the high ridges near 
the town, and forts and batteries, completed or in progress, 
are conspicuous objects. Port Jackson at the onlranco is 
about ibree-quarters of a mile wide, but it soon spreads out 
to about three miles. At Sydney the width is a mjle and a 
half. There is a lighthouse on South Head, called Mac- 
quarrie Tower, which is visible thirty miles nt sea; and not 
far from it is a signal-station, whence tcdcgraphic commu- 
nications are made to Sydney of the approach of vessels to- 
wards the coast. Fifteen miles inland, at the head of the 
bay there is a creek, seven or eight miles long, and iiavigablo 
for boats of 1 2 or 1 5 tons burthen. At the head of this creek 
is the town of Parramutta, and the creek itself is culled Par- 
ramatta River, from a small hut constant stream which 
flows into It. 

S>dney is about seven miles from South Head, on the 
south shore, and U built partly on the west side of Sydney 
Cove, but cliiefly on iho low ground behind two rocky pro- 
montories, which are separated by three inlets, Farm Cove, 
S>dney Cove, and Darling Harbour, or Cockle Bay. Pre- 
vioub to the arrival of Governor Macquarric in 1810, Sydney 
was little belter than an irregular village of houses, cottages, 
and baik-covcrcd huts, built by each proprietor in such a 
siluaiioii and in such a manner us suited his convenience. 
Macquarric however laid down a plan for the construction 
of the town, according to which the greater part of it is now 
built; the principal streets run inland to the south, and are 
crossed at right angles by others which terminate on the 
west at the shore of Darling Harbour. The Government 
House and Government Domain limit the extension of the 
town to the east and north-east : it extends to the south, 
from Dawui&'s Battery to the burial-grounds, nearly three 
miles. Sydney Cove reaches only a short distance inland: 
there are two forts at (he entrance. Mat^quarrie Fort at the 
point of the east promontory, and Dawes's Battery on the 
ridge of the west promontory. Darling Harbour is much 
more extensive than Sydney Cove, running inland to the 
south some distance beyond the town. A finer situa^op for 
a large mercantile city can hardly be imagined. T.hn water is 
deep, the shores are precipitous, and the wbarA so situated 
that cargoes can be hoisted from the holds of the largest 
ships up to the floors of the warehouses. 

The houses in the principal streets are generally two 
stories high, but many are three ; some are built of brick, 
some of sandstone, and some are of wood. Many of the 
shops are fitted up with plate-glass windows, chandeliers, 
and other decorations, in the most costly style of Londefb or 
Paris. The side-pavements for foot-pgssengers ere inado 
with small stones, not with flags, but asphalte has been in- 
troduced, and is extending* 

There are no public buildings in Sydney whiph Articu- 
lar ly merit notioa for their architecture. The Ckvariiment 
House is beautifully situated on the east side of Sydney 
Cove: the building has become large by additions, but is of 
the plainest and simplest kind* The Cummissariat Stpre is 
an extensive stone building, into which the largeH ships 
may discharge their cargoes. The Military Hmpilfil (itanQs 
conspicuously oh the summit of the high ground between 
Sydney Cove and Darling Harbour, St. Pfai}ip*s church, 
built in 179S. is the oldest in the town. St. Jomes’s church 
is a large but plain Aick building, with a lofty and rather 


handsome spire. St. Andrew's church was building at the 
latter end of 1841, and is probably now comjloied. The 
Roman Catholic chapel, in Hyde Park, is a Gothic edifice 
of hewn stone, and the moal handsome structure in Sjdiiey, 
The Scotch church is a plain building of freestone, ’with a 
i^uaro belfry tower. The Independent chapel is also plain, 
but commodious. The Court House is a large brick build- 
ing, The Council Chambers, and the Colonial Hovpnal. 
near Ihom, occupy a conspicuous situation. Tho Convict 
Barracks is a lar^e and commodious structure. A new 
barracks is budding, the cost of which is estimated nt 
200,000/. Sidney College is in Hyde Paik. Tho buildings of 
the Australian College, which were constructed by (he me- 
chanics who accompanied iho Rev. Dr. Lang Ironi Scotia nd. 
form a splendid |mw of houses, on the plan of tho Now Town 
of Edinburgh. The Asylum for the Aged and Infirm is an 
extensive building, and there is also a Lunatic Asylum. 
Tho market-place consists of four oblong buildings, and is 
a very convenient structuro. Besides this market, which is 
towards tho centre of the town, there is a corn-market and 
a cattle-market at tho south end of the town. All the 
markets are abundantly supplied. The Royal Victoria 
Theatre, built in 18.10-41, is about the size of tho English 
Opera-house in Loudon. 

Tho population of Sydney, according to tho census of 
June, 1833, was 16,232 ; consisting of 0813 malc.s, of whom 
1855 were convicts, and G4J9 females, of whom 885 were 
convicts. At the beginning of January, 1838, the popula- 
tion had risen to 20,000. The latest census, which wo 
extract from iho New Zealand Journal of Nuvember 13, 
1841, is as follows: — 

Born in tho colony . • , 7,000 

Arrived fieo . . , • 17.3.12 

Others free . . • • 3,3.36 

Ticket-of-leave liolders . , 207 

Convicts in government employ . 1,018 

Convicts in private service . , 1,060 

29,973 

From January 1, 1841, to November 30, 1841, there were 
introduced into New South Wales 16,612 emigrants by 
government aid. They were taken uut in 89 sliips of tho 
largest class, from 450 to tUOQ tons burthen; of (beso, 55 
landed ihcir passengers at Sydney, and .14 at Port Phillip. 
In addition to these bounty-emigrants, there weie about 
2000 others who had no aid, making an addition to the po- 
pulation of New South Wales in eleven months of 19,000. 
The sum expended by the colonial government in the in- 
troduction of tbe^o emigrants into the colony was 276.682/. 
In 1833 the number of houses in Sydpey was 1800; in 
October, 1841, the number was 4593, of which .1457 were of 
stone or brick, and 1136 of wood. Of these houses 102 
were uninhabited, and 77 unfinished. The average number 
of inhabitants to a house was rather more than 6^. Thus 
in the eight years from 1833 to 1S41 the increase of the 
population of Sydney was 13,741, and the increase in the 
number of houses in the same period wa.s 279.1. 

Building-ground in the principal sireels ©f .Sydney is 
enormously dear. House-rent also Is exceedingly liigli. 

In 1 839 the commerce of Sydney employed 50,000 tons of 
British shipping, navigated by 3000 seamen; and there 
were 150 vessels belonging to Sydney, worth 300,000/. 

In 1833 the mills at Sydney for grinding and drcss;i>g 
grain amounted to 17, namely, 4 worked by steam, 3 by 
water, 1 by hocso- power, and 9 windmills. There were 
2 distilleries and 8 breweries. Of manufactories there wore 
4 soap and candles, 1 hats, 7 coarse woollens. 2 tobacco 
and snuflf, 1 rope, 4 coach, 2 starch, 5 tanneries, and 2 saw- 
ing-mills. At Canterbury, 4^ miles from Sydney, a large 
manufactory for the refining of sugar was orecling in 1841, 
and is probably now finished. It is calculated to refine ten 
tons of sugar per day. The reservoir for tho supply of the 
two large steam-boilers lihlds 9000 gallons of water. 

The wages of mechanics average from 5 j. to 8j. aday; 
and all trades required in house budding and furniMhjng are 
in great and constant demand. Provisions and fruit are 
abundant, and at reasonable prices : beef and mutton, ac- 
cording to the season, from Ad. to 6d. per Ih. ; pork. 9d. ; 
veal, lOrf.; 2-lb. wheaten loaf, Ad.; butter, 2a. 3d. per lb.; 
potatoes, 2d. per lb., or 14^. per cut.; maize, 5v. f>d. per 
bushel; wheat, 9a.; English bailey, 7s. 6^,; flour, 22?. pe*^ 
cwt.; eggs, If. 6(/. per dozen; fowls, 5tf. a couple; Port 
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Anhur coals. ia«. a ton. Fi'ili is chielly brought from Bo- 
tany Bay overland in carts, a disiunce of seven tnilus. 

In September, 1841, the assets of the Bank of Australasia 
were 763.673/., the liabilities 342,444/. Commercial Bank, 
assets 636.69fl/.. liabilities 271. SU4/.; Union Bank, assets 
574,915/., liabilities 216,779/. ; Sydney Banking Company, 
assets 197,075/., liabilities 42,109/.; New South Wales 
Bank, as.scts 462,530/., liabilities 255,903/. ; Bank of Aus- 
tralia, assets 415,047/., liabilities 180,345/. The liabilities 
of these banks consist of notes in circulation, bills, and cash 
deposited; the assets, of bullion, coin, &c. There is also a 
savings-bank at Sydney. A mutual insurance company 
was established in is io, which, in the year ending August, 
1841, hud insured pruportv to the amount of 750,725/., the 
pieniiuni received baving been 5244/. 

Sydney is the great emporium of literature for Australia 
and the neighbouring islands. There are eight newspapers 
publitflied in the town: one, the Sydney Herald, daily; the 
rest arc mostly thrice and twice a week. The Colonial So- 
ciety, for concentraliiig information on colonial subjects, 
Inid, in December, 1841, 607 members; the receipts for 
were 2361/., the expenditure 1909/. There is a flourishing 
Mechanics’ Institute called the School of Arts. 

Of Kchola.stic institutions there are the Sydney College, 
\Yith about 1 20 scholars, and the Australian College, with 
about 70. The latter was founded by the Rev. Dr. Lang, in 
1833, by means of a loan of 3500/. from the colonial govern- 
mcni, but only 1800/. of the subscription* money had been j 
paid up in October, 1841. In 1833 there were in Sydney 
six freo-bchuuls supported by the government, with 450 
^cho1ars educated on the Madras system, and there was a 
female school of industry supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, with 22 .scholars. 

Steiuii-bouts ply daily between Sydney and Hunter’s 
River, and two stcam-boals leave Sydney every Sunday 
morning for Parramatta. 

Sydney, being the scat of the colonial government of 
JCastein Australia, is the residence of the governor, and 
here the legislative council holds its sittings. It is also 
the seat of the supremo court of justice and of the police 
court. 

The distance of Sydney from Plymouth by the Capo of 
Good Hope is about 13,000 miles. 

In 1787 the British government had determined to form 
an ostabliiihmenjt in Australia, in order * to empty the gaols 
and hoii'^cs of correction; to (runsplaut the ciiminuU tea 
place wJiere. by labour, with moral and religious instruction, 
ilicir conduct may he reformed ; to afford at the same time 
an asylum for free emigrants ; and to provide a present 
relief and future benefit to the mother-country.* With 
these objects in view Captain Arthur Phillip, of the royal 
navy, sailed from Portsmouth, May 13, 1787, with 11 ships, 
intending to settle the colony at Botany Bay, where he 
arrived January 20, 1788. Botany Bay however was found 
to he by no means an eligible harbour, being open to the 
easterly winds, which whenever they blow violently roll in 
a heavy sea from the Pacific; besides that the land which 
Sir Joseph Banks had represented as a series of beautiful 
meadows was found to be nothing but swamps and sand. 
Captain Phillip sailed immediately in search of a more suit- 
able place of settlement, and fixed in a few days on the 
locality of the shores of Sydney Cove in the bay of Port 
Jackson. Port Jackson is said to have derived itB^^iame 
from a sailor of the name of Jackson who first discovered 
the entrance between the two headlands, and the name of 
Svdney is stated to have been given to the now town in 
noiiour of Lord Sydney, who was a lord of the admiralty 
(some say, a secretary of state) at the time when Captain 
Phillip settled the colony on its present site. 

(Lanir’s J/»/ory r/ New South JVales; Jameson’s New 
Zealand^ South Australia, and New South Wales, 1842 ; 
Wentworth’s Dc«cri/;r/07i of New South Wales; Breton's 
Excursions in Netv South Wales ; Sydneu Herald, up to 
December 23, 1841, Sic.) ^ ^ 

SYE'NE. [Egypt.] 

SYLBURG (Latinized SYLBURGIUS), FREDERIC, 
was born in 1536, in the village of Wetter, near Marburg, 
whence ho generally calls himself Fredericiis Sylburgius 
Yotereusis. His father was a farmer in middling circum- 
stances ; but the son received a good educatioh, and during 
the time he spent at the university of Jena, he chiefly de- 
^oted himself to the 8tud}[ of Greek under Rhodomannus. 
After the completion of his academical course, he had thd 


management of several 'public schools, first that of Lich, in 
the county of Solrns, and then that of Neuhaus. near Worms. 
But he had no particular liking for the business of teaching, 
and his occupation took up all the time which ho wished to 
devote to literary labours. Accordingly ho gave up his 
I ))osf, and entered into a connection with the printer Andrew 
Weehei, of Frank^rt on the Main, for whose establishment 
Sylburg undertook to edit Greek works. He continued at 
Fiankfurt until 1501, when he went to Heidelberg, and 
formed a similar connection with the printer Hieronymus 
Commelin. In both places Sylburg, who had the superin- 
tendence of the printing of all Greek works, as well as the 
preparation of them, performed these duties with the uimost 
accuracy, and showed an extraordinary critical talent in tiie 
notes which accompanied almost all bis edition.s. 11c thus 
gained great celebrity, and the landgrave of Hessen muni- 
ficently rewarded him with an . annual pension from the 
funds of the university of Marburg. Further particulars of 
his life are not known. He died at Heidelberg, on tho 16th 
of February, 1596, as is stated on his tomb-stone, which 
still exists at Heidelberg. 

Sylburg was one of the most eminent and most indus- 
trious Greek scholars of tho sixteenth century, and the 
greatest men of the ago, such as Casaubon and De Thou, 
entertained a profound admiration for him. He was a 
worthy contemporary of Henry Stephens, whoso Thesaurus 
of the Greek language contains many articles by »S})hiirg. 
Tho editions of Greek writers by Sylburg arc still very va- 
luable, and in critical accuracy they are not inferior to thu.so 
of Stephens, allhough they arc not so beautifully printed. 
Some of his editions have never yet been excelled, llis 
first publications were new editions of some clementarv 
Greek grammars which were then generally used. In 158.3 
ho published, at Frankfurt, in one volume, folio, his edition 
of Pausanias, with notes by himself and Xylandcr, and an 
improved reprint of the Latin translation by Romulus 
Amaseus. It also contains a dissertation by Sylburg, *1X> 
Gramraaticis Pausaniae Aiiomalis.’ The whole was reprinted 
in 1613. Between 1584 and 1587 he published at Frank- 
furt a complete edition of Aristotle, in 1 1 parts, or 5 vols. 
4to. This edition only contains the Greek text with tin; 
various readings, and is still tho best and most correct edi- 
tion of all Aristotle’s works. In 1585 he edited four dis- 
courses of Isocrates (ad Demonicum, ad Nicocletn, Nicucles. 
contra Sophistas), Frankfurt, in 6vo. The }ear following 
there appeared by him the first completo edition of Ilk- 
works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Frankf., 2 V()].<4. folio. I L 
contains the unproved I.Atin translation of the Roman An- 
tiquities by Gelenius, with very useful notes and indices. 
This edition has never yet been surpassed; it was reprinted, 
but very incorrectly, at Leipzig, 1691, 2 vols. folio. From 
1588 to 1590, he published, at Frankfort, in 3 vols. foli(». 
the valuable collection of antient writers on the history of 
Romo, under the title *Romanao Historiae Scriptures, La- 
tini et Graeci, addita variuntis scripturae notatione et 
notis.’ Vul. i. contains the Fasti Capitolini, Messala Coi- 
vinus, L. Floras, Velleius Paterculu.s, S. Aurelius Victor. 
S. Rufus, Eutrupius, Cassiodorus, Jornandes, and Julius 
Exsuperatitius. Vol. ii. contains Suetonius, t he Script ores 
Historiae Augustae, Ammianus Marccllinus, Pornponius 
Laetus, J. Bupl. Kgnatius, Ausonii Epigrammata in Cea- 
sarcs, Romano rum Imperatorum Catalog us, and Romanae 
Urbis Descriplio. Vol. iii. contains the Scriptores Graeci 
Minores Historiae Romanae, that is, the Fasti Coiisu lares 
(Greek and Latin), Paeanius, Xiphilinus, Herodian, ^si- 
mus, Julian's Codsots, Olympiudorus. and extracts from 
Suidas. In 1590 he published, at Frankfurt, in 4lo., the 
work of the grammarian Apollonius *De Syntaxi,8eu Con- 
strAbtione Ovationis.’ The last work that bo published in 
the establishment of Wechel was a collection of some Greek 
gnomic poets, 'Epicao Elegiacaeque Minorum Poelarum 
Gnomae, Graece et Latine,' Frankf., 1591, 8vo. A second 
and much improved collection appeared at Heidelberg in 
the year of Sylburg's death. All the subsequent editions of 
Sylburg were published in the printing establishment of 
Commelin at Heidelberg. In 1592 he edited, in 1 vol. 
folio, tho commentary on the Apocalypse, by Andreas Cre- 
tensis, in Latin and Greek; and in the same year he pub- 
lished the editio princeps of the Greek text of the work of 
Theodoretus. entitled * Remedia contra Morbos Graccos,’ 
with the Latin translation of Zenobius Acciajiioli, and notes 
by himself. In 1592 he also edited the complete works W 
Clemens of Alexandria, with notes^ folio; and in 1595, in 
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folio, all the works of Justin the Martyr. This edition is 
founded upon that by Robert Stephens in 1551, hut Sylburg 
improved ihe text, and added very useful notes : it is still 
the standard edition. In 1594 he edited the * Etymologi- 
cum Magnum,* in folio, with notes anda veiw useful index. 
The year after he edited ‘ Saracenica, sive Collectio Scrip- 
torum de Rebus ac Religione Turcarum, Graece et Latine,* 
in Svo. Among other less important writers, it contains a 
refutation of Mohammedanism by Euthyraius Zigabenus, 
and a Life of Mohammed by an anonymous Greek writer. 
Silbvirg, on his death, left in MS. a considerable number of 
materials which he had collected for an edition of Herodotus, 
and which were afterwards made use of by Jungermann in 
his edition of Herodotus, Frankfurt, 1608, folio. 

(J. G. Jung, Vita Frederici SylOurgii, Berloburg, 1745, 
8 v(>.) 

SYLFl ELLEN. [Swkden.] 

SYLHET. [SiLiiKT.] 

SYLLA, ^ULLA.] 

SYLLABLE i<rv\Xa(ifi), A syllable consists of ono or 
more ciementary sounds of a language uttered in one omis- 
^ion uf voice. The pronoun I is an example of a syllable 
consisting of but one elementary sound; and the syllable 
fifrani*e is an exam|)le consisting of several elementary 
sounds articulated (joined) together. Words which consist 
of ono syllable are termed monosyllabic ; those consisting 
of two are termed disyllabic; those of three, trisyllabic;, 
and those of more than threo are indeflnitely termed poly- 
s) liable. 

Spoken language is a system of audible signs for the ex- 
pression of thought, and written language is a system of 
signs to express spoken language, so that written lan.guage 
IS two removes from thought. Syllables, both as words and 
as parts of words, belong belli to spoken and written language. 

in a pronounced sv liable two distinct things arc ob- 
servable; viz., 1st, its elementary structure ; and, 2nd, the 
inu!>ical properties of the voice, consisting of those distinc- 
tions of sound which are descritied under the general terms 
pilch, loudness, and quality. Thus in the pronoun / we 
(jbserve the elementary structure to be the diphthongal 
vowel /, as heard in the word isle [Stammer] ; and wo ob- 
serve also whether the syllable be said or sung, that is, 
whether the condition of voice belongs to speech or to song; 
un accurate observer also perceives the precise degree of 
])ilch and loudness and the character of the quality of voice. 

Thu time which a syllable occupies in pronunciation is 
termc'd its quantity. In solemn and stately discourse the 
qiiiinMtlos of s}llablcs are extended beyond their ordinary 
length ; while in rapid colloquy they are somewhat short- 
ened. The ordinary quantity of a syllable, )vhon neither 
extended nor protracted, is the sum total of the quantities 
of its consiiluent elementary sounds: thus the quantity of 
the syllable nine is the sum total of the quantities of its 
elementary sounds n, i, of tsle, and n. 

It would occupy much space to describe the operations 
of the causes winch limit and determine the quantities of 
syllables. Tltose causes are, the singleness of the vocal 
omission, and the elementary structure of the syllable. The 
clemont.iry sounds and their chief modes of succession in 
English syllables are described in the article Stammer. 

Syllables are of various lengths, from an extremely short 
10 a very long Quantity, as in the examples it, hot, out, long, 
length, strenstn, which form an increasing senes. 

In words of more than one syllable, one of tliem is always 
made more conspicuous to the ear than tlie other, by what 
is termed stress or accent. Stress is produced either by an 
abrupt percussion of voice, as in the word f^epper, or by an 
extended quantity on a swelling loudness of voice, as injho 
word amaze. The stressed syllable of a word is invariaoly 
that which receives the modidcation of voice expressive of 
sense and feeling, called emphasis. 

The metrical arrangement of language depends on the 
quantity and stress of syllables [Pkosoby], both of which 
are inherent; while the pitch, loudness, and quality of 
voice in which the syllables arc uttered are accidental, and 
belong to the thought and feeling of the speaker. [Elo- 
cution.] 

Prusodians commonly classify syllables into long, short, 
and common. Mr. Herries ettaminM their elemental struc* 
tui'o in relation to their capacity for extension, which is an 
• important practical consideration.* His remarks maybe 

• *lhe ElvmeQU of 6{i«ccV ilenlef, A.M., Londou, 177% * 
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generalized by stating that when syllables cud wilh exteii- 
bihlc elements, they admit of greater extension througlioiit, 
than those syllables which aro terminated by inoxtciiMblo 
elements. 

The late Mr. Thclwall carried this inquiry farther by con- 
sidering the structure of syllables in relaiion to the smooth - 
ness, harshness, vivacity, &c. of tho sound of language, and 
that not in a vain etfort 

*To niAktf tho touni} aq echo to tlie lunso,' 

but simply to bring them in harmony. His illustration'^ 
were taken from Shakspere, Milton, and Dryden. To enter 
upon this subject would occupy more space than cun be 
allotted to it in a work of this nature. 

Dividing words into S}]lablea is a different operation 
according to the object in view, thus: 1, When a word. is 
pronounced in widely separated syllables, to eiinblo a child 
to appreciate each, as in uttering tho word provided, thus, 
prO‘Vi'^ded, by which means a child readily apprehends each 
successive syllable of the word ; 2, When a word is analysed 
into its component parts, in order to exhibit its etymology, 
and thus lead to a clear apprehension of its signiflention, us 
a whole from knowing that of its parts, a» in dividing the 
thermrmeter, thus, thermo- meter ; 3, To divide a word 
into its syllables, to enable another to write it with correct- 
ness, as the word barometer, thus, ba-ro-me-ter. 

The correct use of tho alphabet in writing words is 
termed orthography, and is an important part of grammar. 
[Orthography.] 

Tho division of written words into syllables is an attempt 
to exhibit the audiblo syllables to the eye, and is attended 
with many difficulties, as the varied divisions in the several 
dictionaries manifest. Those who seek further information 
may consult with advantage the principles of pronunciation 
picfixed to Walker’s ‘ Pronouncing Dictionary Herries’s 
* Elements of Speech ;* Thelwall's * Eb»ay inirodiictory to 
his Illustrations of English Rhylhrous;* Roe’s ‘ Elements 
of Rhythm and Chapman’s * Music and Melody of the 
English language.’ 

SYLLIS, Savigny’s name for a genus of Dorsibranchiate 
Annelids which havo tentacles unequal in number, and 
aiticulated in chaplets, as well as the upper cirrhi of their 
feet, which are very simple and have only one packet of 
bristles (soios). 

Example, Syllis monilans. [Annelida; Dorsibran- 
chiata] 

SYLLOGISM {miWoyieykQQ). Tlio object and character of 
logic are explained under the word Organon; tho present 
article is devoted to the formal part of the science, which 
consists entirely in the treatment of tho syllogism, and the 
reduction of fallacy to rules of detection. Every sentence 
in which different assertions are combined to produce 
another and a final assertion, is cither a syllogism, a collec- 
tion of syllogisms, or a mass of words without meaning: 
and when we separate the constituent assertions, and write 
the whole under the forms of logic, we are not thereby 
ceasing to consider the sentence which contains those asser- 
tions, or, as many fancy, dealing wilh a new species of ratio- 
cination. All that is called reasoning, and which cannot 
be made syllogistic, is not reasoning at all; and all which 
cannot easily bo made syllogistic, is obscure: for the syllo- 
gism is the simple form in which tho act of reasoning is an 
act of intuition. 

Aristotle defines syllogism thus : ' Syllogism is speech or 
language in which certain things being assumed, something 
different from what is assumed results by virtue of the 
assumption ; and, by virtue of the assumption, I mo.-iii it 
results through the assumption ; and, by through the as- 
sumption, I mean that no external term is required in order 
to there being a necessary result.’ {Analyt. Prior., i. I.) 

So easy indeod i& the deduction, when the premises arc 
properly disposed as preparatory to a syllogism, that many 
persons doubt the utility of the syllogism altogether. With 
these we fire not now arguing: we shall only observe tlmt 
he must be fortunate in the clearness of his mind, who, 
knowing the logical mode, is never obliged to have recourse 
to it to destroy ambiguity or heighten evidence ; and par- 
ticularly 60 in his opponents, who, in verbal or written con- 
troversy, never finds it necessary to employ it in trying their 
arguments. The syllogism is the instrument of self-examina- 
tion, and the wea|)on of last re.sort in dispute: and a bad 
syllogism, with one of the premises implied only, and not 
expressed, is tho first resource of fallacy; which last is 
sometimes even allowed to remain unrefuted, by neglect of 
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pljifing it in a logical form. To bring forward the supprcsRed 
premiss is lh« visible deblruction of every argument which 
is logically bad. As an inslnnce, take the following in a 
Idler from Caiduii to Tarlaloa : ‘ Neither am 1 moved with 
envy, /or if you are either equal to, or less than myself, 1 
have no caubC for it ; and. if you be greater in this art, I 
ought to endeavour to equal you, and not to speak evil of you.’ 
This is meant for reasoning, and there are two syllogisms 
with suppressed premises, or rather two sorites (a term pre- 
sently explained), with a suppressed premiss in each. In 
one ease Cardan assumes that he does not envy Tartalea 
because lie nend not ; in the other, that he does not be- 
cause he ought to do otherwise : if he meant to assume and 
assert that he never did an\ thing which he bad no need to 
do, and always did everything which he ought to do, his 
reasoning is logical : but if ho would have hesitated to make 
these assertions, he was then writing fallacy. In justice to 
Cardan's logic however, it is but likir to say that he was not 
the man to hesitate at cither assertion. [Caboan.] 

Every sentence in which the conclusion is a necessary 
conscfjyience of |>reviou8 assertions contained in that same 
sentence, is a syllogism, provided that the conclusion be 
obtained from two distinct assertions, and two only. Thus 
* Some As are Bs, for every B is A,’ is not a syllogism, though 
logically true [Conversk]. Every assertion may be re- 
duced to one of four forms, the universal atTirmativc. the 
universal negative, the particular alhrmative, and the par- 
ticular negative. From these, by combination, all syllo- 
gisms are derived ; and the laws of combination, and the 
manner of expressing them, constituted that branch of 
science which is now often turned into ridicule, particularly 
as to its notation, and the strange and uncouth words by 
which the species of syllogisms were denoted. The following 
loltciB always signify the several species of propositions 

A, the universal alFirmalive; every X is Y. 

E, the universal negative ; no X is Y. 

I, the particular aflirmative ; some Xs are Ys. 

O, the particular negative ; some Xs arc not Ys. 

Since every conclusion must be drawn from the com- 
parison of two things with a third, a syllogism consists of, 
iNvo propositions, in each of which the same terra occurs 
compared with another: this term is called the middle 
term. Thus in 


Every Y is X, 

Every Z is Y, 

Therefore Every Z is X, 

V. the subject of ibc first assertion, and the predicate of 
the second, is the middle term. The two first assertions are 
the premises, the third is the conelusion. The nrodic^e of 
the conclusion is colled the rmador term ; the subject of the 
conclusion, the minor tetm: and the major or minor pre- 
miss is that which contains the major or minor term of the 
conclusion. The major premiss is always written first. 

The order of the terms in the premises and conclusion 
must bo either 


L II. 

YX XY 

ZY ZV 

ZX ZX 


in. IV. . 

YX XY 

yz Yz 

ZX ZX ; 


and these are called the four The three first ore 

in Aristotle, the fourth was by tradition ascribed to<IaWn, 
and was called Galenic. In the first *figure the middle 
term is the subject of the major, and the predicate of the 
minor ; in the second, the predicate of botn; in the third, 
the subject of both; in the fourth, the predicate of the 
minor and the subject of the major. Every particular case 
of a figure is called a mood ; and since aith^ of the promises 
may be eiilier of the four species of propositions. A, E, I, O, 
t follows that there are sixteen moods' in each figure, or 
sL\ty-four possible moods in all. But of these, many are in- 
conclusive, and many moods which admit of conclusion in 
one figure do not in another. Thus the mood in the example 
above is AA, and if we apply it in the four figures, we 
have 1-^’ 


Every Y fe X | Every X is Y 1 Every Y is X I Every X is Y 
Every Z is Y | Every Z is Y ) Every Y is Z ] Every Y is 2. 

The first has a conclusion ; every Z is X. Jhe second 
has none; that is, for anything to the contraiy cpntaiiied 
in the premises, we may either say every Z is X, no JZ is X, 
florae Za are Xs. or some Zs are not Xs. It al$p admits every 
X is Z, but here Z is the mqjor term, and not X ; and it is 


of the first figure, with the premises transposed, and not of 
tho fourth. The third admits a conclusion ; some Zs are Xs. 
The fourth also admits a conclusion ; sumo Zs arc Xs. Con- 
sequeotiy the first figure has a syllogism AAA, the thud 
and fourth have A Al. 

If all the sixty-four cases be examined (a most useful 
exercise) it will bo found that tho following syllogisms 
are valid. We arrange tbepa first by figures, then by- 
moods. 

First figure; AAA, EAE, All, EIO. 

Second figure; £AE, ABE, EIO. AGO. 

Third figure; AAI. lAI, All. KAO, OAO. EIO. 

Fourth figure; AAI, A££, lAl, £AO, EIO. 

The following is the statement by moods : — 

CAA)A,l3L , (AE)E,E4 , (AI)!,!, , (A0)0, 
(EA)E,eA04 . (E1)0,0A04, 

(IA)l3l4 , 

(0A)03 

Here, for inslance, we express by (IA)l3l4 that tho mood 
lA never proves anything but I, and tliat only in the third 
I and fourth figures. From the preceding wo may collect 
I that— 

! As to figures : any proposition may be proved in the first ; 
none but negatives in the second; none but porticuhirs in 
the third ; and everything but the universal afiirmativo in 
( tho fourth. 

As to moods : from premises both negative or both par- 
ticular, no conclusion follows: where one premiss is nega- 
tive, tho conclusion is negative ; and where one premiss is 
particular, the conclusion is particular. 

In Older to remember the figures certain words have been 
long used by writers on logic, which make a grotesque ap- 
pearance ; but if the reader will tolerate them till we have 
gone through an example of each syllogism, he shall sec 
that those who made them were at least as good wits as 
those who laugh at them. The magic words of tlie fourth 
figure are different in different writeis; wo have taken those 
used by Dr. Whateley. 

First figure ; Barbara, Celaront, Darii, Ferio. 

Second figure; Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko. 

Third figure; Darapti, Disamis, Uatisi, Felapton, Bu- 
kardo, Feriso. 

Fourth figure; Bramanlip, Camcnes, Dimaris, Fesapo, 
Fresison. 

Thus the vowels AAA are seen in Barbara, All in Daftsi. 
The following are instances of each form, with an example 
which may easily be reduced to the form. 

First figure. 

Barbara. Every Y is X, every Z is Y, therefore every Z 
is X. Example. They must, as men, have faults: or all 
men have faults, these persons are men, therefore these 
persons have faults ; strictly, all men are persons having 
faults. &c. 

Celarent. No Y is X, every Z is Y, therefore no Z is X. 
Ex. Those who bribe should not,*any more than other law- 
breakers, bo exempt from punishment. 

Durii. Every Y is X. some Zs are Ys, therefore some Zs 
are Xs. Exploded doclrines are sometimes true, be- 
cause capable of proof. 

Ferio, No Y is X» some Zs are Ys, therefore some Zs are 
not Xs. Ex. Some of the earlier principles of science aro 
not well appreciated for wapt of attention to the usual modes 
of operation of the mind. 

Second Figure, 

Cesare, Np X Is Y, every 2 is Y> therefore no 2 is X. 
E^atnpde, The pTpsenee of jsiorns in this species, and their 
ahkence in the oihdr, is a complete distioction between the 
Wo, 

Camestres. Every X is Y» no Z is Y, thcrefiore no Z is X. 
The last .example wiU do: tjtis 0S4pd is only a oousequence 

the eoiiventtob by which the major premUs is to be 
VriUen first, and of the convertibility [CoNvjBRS]Bj of the 
universal negative proposition. 

Festino,' No X is Y, some Zs are Ys, tberejfore some Zs 
are not Xs. Ex. Persona who pretend to form an opinion 
on pbitoeopbkial autdecto are oAentimea incapable of doing 
it properly, want of acquaintnnee with the exact 
science#. This example is given purposely, a# falling more 
noAurally Into another flgqre, though eapaole of expressioii 
in this. 11, 

Snaroko, Every X is Y, some Zs are not Ys, tUerefoic 
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some Zs are not Xb. Ex. None but the industrious can 
succeed, so that there must be many failures. 

Third figure. 

Darapti. — Every Y is X, every Y is therefore auine 
Zs are Xs. Ex. Politics and literature are not necessarily 
incompatible, for many persons can be named who have 
cultivated both. 

Disamis.-^^ome Ys are Xs, every Y is Z, therefore some 
Zsarc Xs. Ex. Many things inexpedient, because wrong, 
are apparently useful. 

Every Y is X, some Ys are Zs, therefore some 
Zs are Xs. The last example will do for this also. 

No Y is X, every Y is Z, therefore some Zs 
arc not Xs. Ex, There are organised bodies to whose ex- 
istence air is necessary, and which have no locomotive 
power, as (dunts, for instance. 

7Ma/rfo.— Some Ys are not Xs, every Y is Z, therefore 
some Zs arc not Xs! Ex. Even industry does not alwa}8 
succeed, for men of great research have been mistaken. 

Feriso . — No Y is X, somo Ys are Zs, therefore some Zs 
are not Xs. Ex. It is not true that all who gave evidence 
were present, for A, B, C, &(:. were many miles off. 

Fourth figure. 

Every X is Y, every Y is Z, therefore somo 
Zs arc Xs. Ex. Among repulsive things are the sciences 
themselves, for they are all difficult. 

Every X is Y, no Y is Z, therefore no Z is 
X. Ex. No perfect being can be man, for all men aro 
subject to decay, the unfailing mark of imperfection. This 
example would do very well as one of the most common 
species of fallacy, that in which the middle term is used in 
different senses, so that there is in fact no middle (or 
common middle) term. Wo have seen this argument used 
isomcwherc, ‘perfect being’ meaning * morally perfect being,* 
jiud * imperfection* including physical As well as moral im- 
perfcclion. 

Z>/;/zorf^.— SomoXs are Ys, every Y is Z, therefore some 
Zs are Xs. Ex. Some writers who repeat themselves are 
amubing, fur every prolix writer does it, and tho inoat at- 
tractive books arc not always the shortest. 

/'>.vapo,— No X is Y, every Y is Z, therefore some Zs are 
not Xs. Ex. Some things Which are not much written 
about are not worth learning; not that this circumstance is 
otherwise an index, except in this manner, that all really 
useful learning lias its opponents, and it is only where there 
is opposition that much discussion over takes place. Here 
is a good instance of the case in which the premises both 
yield the conclusion, and explain tho sense in which it is to 
be taken: the preceding is no syllogism unless the * writing 
about’ the subject in the conclusion mean writing about 
not the subject itself, but whether it be useful or not. 

Frenson.-^No X is Y, some Ys aro Zs, therefore somo Zs 
arc not Xs. Ex. Some things which are cried up can 
hardly be relics of antiquity, for they ore valueless. Here 
IS an instance of an argument which, logically undeniable, 
may be disputable as to the matter. One of the premises 
IS *110 relic of antittuity is valueless,* which maDY^y 
found to deny. 

Some other forms have been given, but they are only 
some of the preceding with the premises transposedt and 
which therefore do not obey the conventional rule relative 
to the precedence of tho major premiss : as, for instance, 
one named Baralijoton (AAI, the last syllable being only a 
termination) which We may mention particularly, inasmuch 
as this word has been very offer 'Quoted as a specimen of 
logical terms. It runs as fotlbwB r-^-Every Y is X, every 
Z is Y, therefore some Xs aie Zs. Transpose the pre- 
mises, and we have the first syQogism of the fouHh figure. 

Of all tho four figures the first is the most natural, and 
every mood of the other three cati be reduced to one of the 
first, iq one of the following Ways. It will be seen that 
every name in the last three figures bbgina vitb one Of the 
initial letters of the first, and thus it ispoiqted out to wbktfa 
mood of the first figure Oaoh is reducible* Tbus Gssere, 
Camestres, and CameneS are Ihossf wfaioh are reducible to 
Celarent of the first figure.. 

The other signiOeant leUert of the descriptive Words firO 
m, r, p, kt wherever thOy oeOur. By fit it is implied tlutt ihO 
premises are to be transposed by e tfidt the premiss marked 
by its preceding vowel is to be cohyeHed, whence e follows 
only B and 1 [Conversb]; by p tbat the conversion is to be 
iLdde in a limited manner, ot pkr atfeidene [CoNT£ltsfi]i 


and by k that the reduction is made by what is called the 
reductio ad impossihile, n term which we now explain. It 
meaiiH that the syllogism can be replaced by one in the first 
figure, w'h’ich proves, not the truth of tho conclusion, but 
the falsehood of its contradictory. [Contuary and Con- 
tradictory.] For example, take the byllogism Earoko, or 
Every X is Y. 

Some Zs aro not Yst, 

Tlierofore Some Zs arc nut Xs. 

If the conclusion be denied, it must be by allliming thiit 
Every Z is X. Let this be so, then we must have the syl- 
logism Barbara as follows : — 

Every X is Y. 

Every Z is X, 

Therefore Every Z is Y. 

But, by hypothesis, some Zs aro not Ys, whenco this 
conclusion contradicts one of the admitted premises, or 
must be false. One, then, of the premises which gives it 
must be false; but since Every X is Y is supposed true, it 
must be Every Z is X, which is false, or Some Zs are not Xs, 
which is true. This is a specimen of the persevering deter- 
mination of the older logicians to make evorything reducible 
to the first figure. 

It appears then that few words have ever been invented 
which nave really so much meaning as the now despised 
I appellations of syllogisms. Take, for example, Disamis 
\ every letter is a sentence. U means that the mood of the 
I first figure into which this can be reduced is Darii ; I, that 
I the major premiss is a particular affirmative proposition ; 
S, that the reduction requires the major premiss to be simply 
converted; A, that the minor is a universal afiinnaiivo*; 
M, that the reduction requires the transposition of the pre- 
mises; I, that tho conclusion is a particular aflirmativc ; 
S, that the conclusion must be simply converted. AVe thus 
change 

DISAltlS. DAHtl. 

Some Ys arc Xs, I fEveryYisZ, 

Every Y is Z, > into < Some Xs aio Ys, 

Some Zs are Xs, j ( Sunie Xs are Zs. 

A proper mood was one in which one of the premises 
^oko of a siiiglo subject, as in ‘All Frenchmen talk 
French, Pierre is a Frenchman, (horefore Pierre talks 
French.* There was much discubsioii as to whether such a 
proposition as ‘Pierre is a Frenchman* was a universal 
afiirmative or not, it being obvious on all sides that, whether 
pr no, it would have in deduction all the properties of a 
universal' afiirmative. 

An ertihymeme is a syllogism in which one premiss is ob- 
viously implied, and is the form in which argument is com- 
monly given. For example, ‘He isn*t here; 1 don’t see 
him,’ implies that the speaker would affirm himself certain 
of seeing him if be were there, and is an eiUhytueme which, 
with the suppressed premiss restored, makes the following 
syllogism 

Fig. 2. A All lhat is hero is seen by me. 

Camestres, E He is not seen by me. 

Therefore E He is not here. 

The sorites is a collection of Barbara syllogisms, in which 
the suppressed conclusion of the first is a premiss of the 
scconi^ that of tho second a premiss of the third, and so 
on ; as in A is B, B is C, C is 1), D is E, ihcrelbre A is E. 
Hero arc three syllogibuis, namely, 

A is B A C A is D 

BisC Cis l) D is E 

A is C "a is D A is E 

Various attempts were made to classify tho manners in 
which common argument is to be expressed syllogihiiccilly. 
The only difilcuTty is to reduce the expressions to the puic 
form of simple assertion or negation. An Oblique syllogi.siu 
was one iii which one of the oblique esses enters tlie jire- 
ihisos in such a manner as to vitiate the purity of the form. 
For instance, 

The thoughts of man govern his aefiotis, 

John is a man, 

Therefore John’s thoughts govern bis actions. 

' As it stands, this is not strictly a syllogism, and somo less 
idiomatic expressions must be adopted before it can be 
turned into one. As, 
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(Every man) is 


{ a bein^ who&'e thoughts 
govern his actions. 


John is a man, 

Therefore John is a btMng* &o, 

Tlic barne thing occurs in a modal syllogism^ ^vhich is 
one in which bomo modifying expression gives more or less 
of force to one or both premises. As 

Probably Every Y is X, 

Every Z is Y, 

Therefore Probably Every Z is X. 

If we consider both matter and form, we have hero merely 
a «^)11ogism in which ono premiss is only probable. [Phoba- 
wiLiTY, p. 28.] But. considering form only, the perfect de- 
duction may be made as follows;*- 

« XT a thing which is more likely than 
EvcryYis| notlo bo X. 

Every Z is Y, therefore every Z is [a thing, &c.] 

The inductwe syllogism is merely one in which ono of 
the premises is pro\od by indiiclion, or by separate proof of 
every instance: as when the Ys are known to be A, B, and 
C, and no more, and Every Y is X is shown by proving 
separately that A is X, B is X* C is X. There is nothing 
peculiar to the s)llogism here. [Induction.] 

The hypothetical syllugUm (so called) is ono in which the 
truth of one proposition is slated to depend solely on that of 
another; so that the first can be aflirmed as soon as the 
bocund is known to be true, or the second can be denied as 
soon as the first is known to bo false. Thus, 


If A bo B. C is D, 

But A is B, therefore C is D. 

Or, If A be B. C is D, 

But C is not D, therefore A is not B. 

Whenever a proof is complete, except in one proposition — 
when, for example, we have fully made out that C is D, 
except only in this that the proposition * A is B’ is not yet 
pioved, the first member of the hypothetical syllogism lays 
down the stale of the argument. When all that will prove 
ii proposition is true, the proposition itself is true, whence 
there is only need to affirm the ono doubtful premiss, to 
make the conclusion a logical consequence. Again, when 
a pro])osition is false, some part of any logical proof must 
be deniable : hence there is only need to deny the conclu- 
sion ill order to make the one doubtful premiss logically 
deniable. 

The conditional syllogism is reducible to an hypothetical 
ono. It is when, under certain circumstances, the first 
member affirms a proposition, as in Wherever A is B, Cts D, 

The dilemrna is a double or other compound syllogism, in 
which two or more contradictory propositions form each a 
conclusion with other propositions, so that from those other 
propositions necessarily follows one or other of the conclu- 
sions: because of contradictory propositions one must be 
true. It is not therefore a syllogism, but a collection of 
them. For example, * He must either have been for, 
against, or neuter : if for, he was unjust; if neuter, he wob 
mean; if against, ho was false: therefore ho must havo 
becMi either unjust, 'mean, or false.’ This presumes the 
existence of a premiss for each conclusion ; as for example, 
that the cause is that of oppression, that he is so circum- 
stanced that nothing but fearer favour could prevent him 
from taking part with tho right, and that ho has pledged 
himself to the wrong. 

The rules of syllogism may be briefly condensed as fol- 
lows :-r- 


1 . One at least of the premises must be affirmative, and 
one at least universal ; 2, the middle term must enter uni- 
versally in one of tho premises ; and 3, the conclusion must 
not speak of any term iti a wider sense than ii was spoken 
of in the premiss in which it entered. A term universally 
spoken of is cither the subject of a universal affirmative, or 
the predicate of any negative. 

The first rule is derived from qbservation, bu4 might be 
demonstrated. The second is seen thus: if the middle 
term were not universally spoken of in one premiBs, there 
might be in reality no middle term, or. nothing with which 
to compare the major and minor term. Thus if we attempt 
to infer anything from Every X is Y, some Ys are not Zs, 
wc metely see that nil the Xs are so many of the Y«, or 
make up a part o f the Ys. SomcNof the Ys ( another portion, 
it may be) are not Zs, so that the common terra does not 
exist, or may not exist. The third rule is obviousi fo|r no 


more can be made of any assertion than it contains, and an 
argument which asserts something about every X from 
premises which only mention .some Xs, must be illogical. 

The various species of fallacies must consist either in tho 
introduction of unproved propositions, or an illogical use of 
those which are proved. Wo do not feel it necessary to 
extend this article by entering into the usual classification 
of them. 

SYLVE'RIUS, son of Bishop Hormisdas, and a native 
of Canmania, succeeded Agapetus as bishop of Homo, a.ix 
635. Theodatus, the Gothic king of Italy, is said to have 
influenced his election. Soon after, Bcli.'^arius came with an 
army sent by tho emperor Justinian, defeated the Goths,, 
and took possession of Rome. Vigilius, a deacon of Rome, 
intrigued with the court of Constantinople to have Sylverius- 
deposed, on the pretence that ho favoured the Goths, and 
Sylverius was accordingly seized by order of Justinian, and 
sent into exile to Paiara, a.i>. 537, where ho soon after died, 
and Vigilius was put in his place. (Platina and Panvinio, 
Le Vile del Ponfejici,) 

SYLVESTER I. succeeded Melchiades as bislrop of 
Rome, A.i>. 314. The Christian church was now in the 
ascendant throughout the Western world, under the pro- 
tection of the emperor Constantine. By Constantine’s ordeis 
a council was assembled at Arelatum (Arles), a.d. 314, at 
which some deputies of the bishop of Rome were present 
and in which the Donatists were condemned. [Donatists.] 
But the principal event of Sylvester's pontificate was tho 
great council of Nicaea, a.d. 325, which defined the articles 
of the Christian faith, and also determined the order of the 
hierarchy in the various provinces of the empire. The 
bishop of Rome was thereby made primate over the sees of 
the provinces styled Suburbicarise, which, under the new 
distribution of tho empire made by Constantine, were placed 
under the jurisdiction of tho Vicarius Urbis, or imperial 
vicar of Romo. Sylvester did not repair to the council, but 
sent thither two pre.sbytera as his deputies, Vitus and Vin- 
centius, who do not appear to have had any particular dis- 
tinction Or post of honour in the assembly. [Popk.] The 
story of the donation made by Constantine to Pope Sylvester 
of temi)oral jurisdiction over the suburbicarian provitu'c.s i.s 
now universally rejected as apocryphal ; it may have origi- 
nated from the church chroniclers confounding tiic temporal 
with the spiritual jurisdictions. 

Constantine made a short residence at Homo in Sylvester's 
time, AD. 326, but soon leA; it, being, it seems, dissatisfied 
with his reception by the people. [Constantinus, Klaviits 
Valerius.] The papal historians' speak of numerous 
churches raised ancf endowed by Constantine at or near 
Rome. [Lateran.] 

Sylvester died a.d. 335* and was succeeded by Mari'u*^. 
Ilis supposed epistles and decretals ore now considcivd 
apoci'vphal. (Plalina and Panvinio, Vite dei Ponieficx ; 
Walch, Hifitory of the Popes.) 

SYLVESTER II. [Gerbkrt.] 

SYLVESTER, styled 111., Antipope, was proclaimed 
pope by a faction in Romo in opposition to Benedict VUI., 
A.D. 1013; but after a few weeks a fresh tumult at Rome 
drove away Sylvester, and reinstated Benedict. 

SY'LVIA. [Svlviad;bO 

SYT.4V1AD.A, Mr. Vigors's name for a family of Denti- 
roefm, tbe second tribe of bis order Inssssores. 

Mr. Vigors remarks that the Sylviadm, the Warblers of 
our British ornithologists, aasintiiated as they are to tho 
MERyLTDA in the sweetfiess and compass of their vocal 
power, are separated from that family chietly by their more 
dolicato structure and more subulate bilk That portion of 
the Linnean MoUmlla, or rather of the Bylma or Latham, 
be' observes, which Beebitefia has separated from the genus 
under the title ot Accentor^ in conjunction With that which 
embraces Sylvia /usetma [Nightingale], appears to be the 
group most nearly approaching the Thrushes by the com- 
parative strength of its formation. Here also, perhaps, he 
thinks we may find the Hyt^Mus^ Temm., of the New 
World, and the Iora, Ho»f., of tho East, to be united by 
their stronger bills. Hence; he continues, a number of 
int^ening groups (amottk Which BRACfiYPTEftYx,.and that 
which includes Sylpia rubecola^ tho RedhreasU are specially 
noticed by biro) conduct the inquirer by their gradually 
lessening hilt ctnd more slender fotm to those birds in which 
the delicate body, the tapering legs, and the graoile and 
euhulate bill point out their typical supremacy in ^hc 
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family. To lhi*so latter groups he considers Mi^liziyphihis, 
1-cadi, tlie Dartfnrd Warblar^ and Malurusy Vieill, the re- 
prcsentalivc of Sf/hiu in Austialasiii (in both of which the 
hill deviates from that of the eoiUcriiiinous genera in the 
fulnien being somewhat arched), nearly allied, and also the 
Wrens {Troglodytes and Uegulus, Cuv.). To these he 
makes succeed a number of groups whose lengthened tarsi 
indicate that iheir natural station is on tho ground, such ns 
Budytes,C\\y,\ Iho \x\x^ Motacilla of authors; and AW- 
rurusy Temm. ; and heie he would add MegaluruSy Horsf., 
:ind Anthus, Bechst., which unite, in his opinion, the Den- 
lirostres with the Conirostresy by means of the larks, 
Alaitda of authors. [Larks.] Mr. Vigors then stales 
that Saxicoluy Bechst., is nearly allied to the larks in its 
tcrrcistrial habits and general conformation : but which, by 
Ms increasing bill, brings us round to tho earlier groups of 
tho present tiimily, and thence to the MerulidrPy with the 
section SaxicoleSyO ^ wbrnh it K he thinks, nearlv connected. 
The mrcular disposition by which the extremes of diflerent 
families may be brought into contact with each other, ox- 
])luins, in his view of tho case, the manner in which the 
genus Saxicola, the section of Merles SaxicoleSy the genus 
Myiolheray and the more delicate forms of Thamnof.hilnSy 
all birds decidedly approacliiiig each bther, yet belonging 
to the diffeienl families of Sylviada^y MerulidcXy ^Wi\ La- 
niadeCy still preserve their union, and are brought together 
ill to a conterminous assemblage. 

The true JVrens display, in his opinion, so close a sirai- 
laiily in their general appearance and habits to Pant.\\ 
Linn , tho Titmouscy that we may at once acknowledge the 
atilnity betwieii the latter family and the Pipiiid.e. upon 
which family he enters by the Titmice. {Linn. Ttans., 

Vol. XIV ) 

Mr. Swainson also places the Sylviadre in the dentirostral 
order. ‘ The chief ]icculiurity,* says that zoologist, ‘which 
runs through this numerous tiimily, is tho >ory small size 
and delicate structure of its individuals. Excepting the 
luiniming-birds, we Hud among these elegant little creatures 
the smallest birds in tho creation. The diminutive golden- 
crests, the iiighliiigale, the whilcMliroat, and the wood- 
wren, are all well-known examples of genuine warblers, 
familiar to the Briiish naturalist. The groups of this ex- 
tensive faiffily, spread over all the habitable legions of the 
globe, are destined to perform an important part in the eco- 
nomy of nature: to them appears intrusted the subjugation 
of those innumerable minute insects which lurk within the 
buds, the foliage, or the llow'ers of plants; and thus pro- 
tected, €.senpo that de.slruction from swallows to which they 
are only exposed during flight. The diminutive size of such 
insects renders them unfit for the nourishment of the 
thrushes and the larger insectivorous birds, while their 
number and variety only become apparent when the boughs 
aie shaken and their retreat disturbed. How enormous 
then would be their multiplication, had not nature provided 
otlior races of beings to check Iheir increase? No birds 
appear more perfectly adapted for this purpose than are 
tile wai biers.' Mr. Swainson then notices their arrival, for 
the must part, on the flrst appearance of spring, when the 
inscct'World is called into life and activity by the renew'al 
of vegetation ; and their departure towards autumn, when 
the iiiaect-hosts diminish, and consequently no longer re- 
quire the agency of these little hiids to keep their numbers 
within due bounds. He remarks, that as different localities 
are assigned to different tribes of insects, so a similar diver- 
sity of haiinl.s is allotted to the various groups of waiblers. 
Tims the gold-crests and wood- warblers {Sylvian€e) coniine 
themselves principally to the higher trees, where they search 
for winged insects among the leaves, or capture them, like 
the flycatchers, when attempting to escape. The reed- 
warblers and the nightingales (^Philomelinccf) haunt, he 
observes, the vicinity of waters or the more dense foliage 
of hedges, for insects peculiar to such situations. The 
stonechats {Saxicolince^m tbecontrwy, prefer, he remarks, 
dry commons and wide extended plains, feeding on insects 
appropriated to those localities ; while those insects which 
affect humid and wet places ere the chosen food of the wag- 
tails and titlarks {MQlacillin€Bi ) ; and, lastly, he points out 
that the PariancB^ or titmice, search assiduously among the 
buds and tender shoots of trees, thus destroying a multi- 
tude of hidden enemies to vegetation. 

Mr. Swainson thus arronges this family, ^narked by pe- 
culiarities of habit no less than by a variation of structure 
applied to such habits:* — 

P.C., No. 1478. 


1. Typiciil. 


'1. Siibtypical. 


3. Aberrant. 


SylviadiO. or ff'urhUrs. 

j Bill very slender, com- . 
\ i-ies.sed ; laierul toes > 
( equal. I 

1 Bill and general struct uie ^ 
more robii',t. j 

'Bill depressed at its bas-c; ) 
legs lengthened ; strong. ] 
Claws lengthened, and hui ) 

I slightly curved ; live V 

^ upon tho ground. J 

Bill strong-, almost entire; i 
hinder loo and claw > 

. huge. j 


I ii.i: .. 

vSvlviaiKo. 

Piiilomelince, 

iSaxicoliiue. 

MoUieillina’. 

PiiriaihT. 


Of this group the MoiacWitifr^y in Mr. Swainson's opinion, 
form the most aberrant division. Purely nnsoeiivoroiis’ 
they are, he remarks, well exemplified hv the four eoninnul 
and well-known species distributed throui;li (his country 
and Europe generally. ‘They hvo.’ sais Mr. Swain.soii 
‘almost entirely upon the giound, where alone tlieyscck 
their food, which consists entiicly of insects : damp nica- 
duws, and the sides of standing or running waters, arc tlie 
favourite haunts of these birds; ond they run wiiii .such 
celerity, that, in this respect, as well as iii their general 
black and white plumage, they can only be compared to the 
! plovers.’ Ho eonsiders them, in fact, as collectixely repro 
senting tho tenuirostral type of t bo pendiers; or, wliat is 
the same, the gvailatorial typo urnong bird.s. [Waotails.] 

Mr. Swainson cnter.s among the ParuunVy er tils, hv llie 
American genus Se/z/rwi- [T itmice] ; and among ihe^rue 
will biers {Sylviance) by the genus 'Culiciroru, comprisim* 
the gnal-siiappei-s. He then'treats of the I^iihmiehnrry or 
nightingale warblers, and f‘oiiclu*Jcs his iiKjuiry by an exa- 
mination of the fifth ‘or grallalorial genus,* the Saxiadin..' 
[Wakuleks.] 

The union of all these subfamilies is. in Mr. iSwainsoirs 
\Mew of the cube, ofli'(“,ti*d by the (jri ylliDorctfy a genus of 
Sa.cicoUn<x uniting to EnicurnSy which stands at the con- 
fines of the wagtails {Mniacillina^)* 

The following geneui are comprised under this family, 
according to Mr. Sw’ainson's unangement* — 

S\lviadixi. 

Family CAarac/cr.-Sizo uui\crsiillv small. Bill very 
.slender, distinctly notched. Feel fiiTned for walking, perch- 
ing, or climbing. Tarsus slendop, iengllieiied. (Sw.) 

Subfam. Saxioohnee, Stonceiials. 

Subfamily Bill depres.sed at the base: gape, 

with diverging bristles. Feet lengthened. Tad raliier 
short. Head large. ^ 

Genera;— Sw.; Tbumnobia, Saxicobry 
Bechiit. ; Erytliacuy Heoh&HRubijis) (with the subgcneiii 
Erylhacuy Sw., and Sialia, Sw.) ; Pefroiea, Sw. 

SubCaui. Philomel inr/»y Nightingales. 

Subfamily C/iorac/cr.— General structure larger and 
more robust than the typical warblers. Feet formed Cor 
peiching. 

Genei a Phatniruray Sw. (Perlstmds ) ; Philumehiy An! iq. 
{Nightingales)] Currucay Bechst.; Bradypetus, Sw.; Jgf}- 
batesy Sw. 


Subfam. True Waihlejs. 

Subfamily Character . — Sizo very small. Structure weak. 
Bill >ery blender, sliaiglit, and with tho under mandibk; 
.much thinner than the upper. (Sw'.) 

Genera;— O aMo/ot/ws. Horsf. ; Malurus, Vieill. (with tbr* 
subgonera J/m/p/c/yj:, Sw.; Drymoicuy Hw. ; Melizoplu- 
to, Leadi ; Vieill.) ; Sy/m. Lath, (with the sub’ 

genera Sylvia, Acanthi za, Horsf. and Vigors; lieguliisy 
Ray ; and- Cyanotisy Sw.) ; Culiciroray Sw. ; Praticutuy Sw, 
Subfam. Partunt^y Titmice. 

Sulfamily Character. - Bill cither entire or very sligliil; 
notched, more or less conic. Tarsus ne\er bhoi ter than ilio 
hind-toe, w^iich is largo and strong. Lateral toes uiienuaJ. 
(Sw.) * 

Genera:— Sw.; Sylvicola, Sw. (with tlie siili- 
genera Dumecola, Sw. ; Sylvicola, Bw.] Perm i coruy Sw.; 
Mnwtilta,\w\\\.\ ZostcropSy Horsf. and Vigors); Purusy 
Linn, (with the .subgcneia AS^githinUy Vicill. : /Egithaluyy 
Vig.; Pants, Linn.; Parkoma, Sw.; and HylophiJitSy 
Temm.); Acccntvry Bechst. (with the subgerius Sciurus, 
Sw.); TrichaSySw. 

Subfam. Motacillinccy Wagtails. 

Subfamily Character . — Bill lengthened; \eiy Rlr.nglit 
and blender. Legs long, formed for walking. The liind- 

VoL. L 
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k)(. much lont'or lliaii llie rest. Wings poinlitd. Tail nar- 
row, and much lengtlicncd. (Sw.) 

Chu\cra : — Lpssn?iia, Sw. ; BuiUjfes^ Cuv. ; MotaciUtU 
Lmn.; iw/uv/w, Tcmiii. ; Anthua^ Ik'ch'it. 

Tho family stamls between the Mtrulidw and the Ampe- 
IkifC^ (Classification of Birds, A 

The Culnmohcrpincet Sylvina, Scuricoli/uc, Moidcdiincp, 
Pat iff (ft and Sylvicolin(P are arranged by the Prince of 
Can mo under hU family of Turdidef. [iMkrumo>k.J 

Mr. G. R. Gray makes the Syivindtc the lirst family of 
his third tribe (Dentirostre^) of InsessoreSf with the fol- 
lowing subfamilies : — 

1. Maluntnc. 

Genera: — Orthoiomns, Hoisf. (K.lola, Less.); Ptiniut 
Dnpnoica, Sw. Lath.); CyanotiSt Sw. 

(Hylvia, Vieill., TachnriSt ITOrb.); ReguluSt Gray; Bra- 
dypierttjf^ Sw. (.SV///’zV/i Vieill., Cysticolut Less.)*; Apalis* 
•Sw . ; Pralicohit fiwACalamanthuSt Gould, Anthus, V ig. and 
Hoisf.); Cyslicola, i-ess. {Salicariaf Gould, Sylvia, 
Teiiiin.); MelizophiluSt 1-each (MotaciHa, Gm.); Ilcmi- 
pt/rt/r, Sw, [Sy/vht Vieill., Cysticola, Less.); Stifiiturus, 
Ja*hs. (ihymoica, Sw., Sylvia, Lath., Temm.) ; 

Malurm, Vieill. (MotaciUa, Gm.); Cinclorani] hits, Gould 
(Mcgalurua, Vig. and liorsf.); Sphenura, Licht. (Tardus, 
Lath., Mahmn, Tcmm.); Megalurus, Ilorsf. {MalnriisC 
Rciiiw.); Yuhina, Hudgs. With reference to Yuhina, Mr. ^ 
Gray remarks that it is the same perhaps as the pieeoding 
genus. 

‘2. Sijlviinfp, 

(jrenera: — Cc.tlia, Ronup. (Sylvia, ^larm., Salicariaf 
(h)uld); Piifiudo-LiiSC 2 nia,W\\i‘A\t, (Sylvia, Savl.); Locus- 
ielld, \h\y (Sylvia, Lath., Snlicuria, Selby, Calamohorpe, 
Jhelim, Carrara, Sw., Arurtdinacpus, Lc.ss.): Calamodyta, 
Roiiai). ( Sylvia, 'I’cmui., Arundinaceus, Le.s.s. ) ; Aa ocephatus. 
Null in. {^Culamohrri e, Boie, Molacilla, Linn., Salicarta, 
Selby, (>vrruca, Sw., Arundirnweus, Less.); Jlippolais, 
Ihelini (Asflas, Ue(;li.st,. Arundinaceus, Le.ss., Molacdla, 
Linn ); Regains, }X\\.y (Motacilla, Linn.); Phyllopneuste, 
Mey. (Sylvia, Lath., Phylhmopm, Boie, Asilus, liuss., 
Trorhilas, Lnfr.) ; Sylvia, Lath. (Philomela, Sw.) ; Curruca, 
Briis. (Motacilla, Gm., Sylvia, Lath.); Nisoria, Bunap. 
(Carrara, Biehm, Philomela, Sw.); Lnsciuia, Biiss. (PM- 
^lomela, Sw., Daulias, Boie, Motacilla, Gm., Sylvia, Lath.). 

3 . Saxicolinof. 

Genera: — Copsychus, Wagl. (Gracula, Gm., Gryllivora, 
Sw., Cercotrichas, Boie, (Boie), Sundev., Kittachicln, 

Gould, Nntodela, Less.) ; RuheiUa, Kay (Firedula, Bcchst., 
Phfpmcura, Sw., Motacilla, Linn.) ; C7/(mec«/(/,.Briss. (i’/m- 
dirilla, Bl., MotacUlchi Linn., Sylvia, Liiih ); Calliope, 
Gould (/I wu/or, Tom in „ Motacilla, Linn., TMrr/wJ, Gm.); 
Oroertes, G. U. Gray { l^tcnicura, Vig., Petrophifa, Sw’.); 
Ruhccula, Buss. (Dandalus, Buie, Erythaca, Sw , Motacilla, 
Linn.); Sialia, Sw. (Sylvia, Lath.); Petroica, Sw. (Musci- 
capa, Gm.); Ongmu, Gould (Muscicapa, l^ewin., Saaicola, 
Vig. nnd liorsf); jSidon, Boie (hrythropygia, Smiih, 
Arundinaceus, I^ess^ ^alicaria, Gould, A^robates, Sw.); 
Thumnobia, Sw. (Sylvia), Bessonorfiis, Sm\i\\ ; Gampivola, 
Sw. (Sylvia, Lilh., Sa.ricola, Temm.); Viti flora. Bush. 
iU^Jnahthfi, Vieill., Saairola,, Beelisr., Motacilla, JLmn.); 
Rubetra, Briss. (Motacilla, Linn , Saxicola, Bcchst.). 

•1. Accp.ntorinre. 

Genera: — Accentor, Bechst. (Motacilla, G\o.)\ Enicnci- 
rhla, G. R. Gray (Seiurus, Sw., Will.); T/ichas, 

Sw. (Tardus, Linn.); Sericornfs, Gould (Acanthiza, Vig. 
and liorsf.) ; Acanthiza, Vig. and Horsf. ; PsilQjms,.Go\x\d ; 
Symmorphiis, Gould ; /oru, Horsf. (Motacilla, Linn.}. 

5 . Purinee. 

Genera Vig. (Rpmiz, Cmw;^ PenduUnus, 

Brebm., Parus, Liun.) ; MHahochlora, Leas. (Ihrus, Lafr.); 
/hrwff, Linn.; SttMorfl, Hodgs. ; Minla, Hodgs. ; Mesia^ 
Ilodgs.; /^«/<//a,lIodg8, ; Hodgs. ; Megi stina, Y ieiW, 
(I^rus, Gm.); 'I)/rannulus,Y\ei\\\,(Piprat Spix, Sylvia, 
lAth.) ; SphennsUnna, Gould ; Cdlamophilus, 'Leav\\(Mysta- 
CUIUS, Boie, Parus, Linn.); Megistura, Leach (Orites, 
Moehr, Pdroides, Brehm, Parus, Linn.); Parisoma, Sw. 
(Sylvia, Vieill.) ; Psaltria, Temm. ; /Egithina, Vieill.; Ny- 
lophitus, Temm. 

Ti. Sylvicolintp, 

Genera:— Burt; Dumccnla, Sw.; Sytvicola, 
Sw. (Parus, Linn., Sylvia, Laih, Clitoris, Boie, Parula, 

Bouap.); ? (If'ilsonia, Bonap.. Muscicajia, Wds., 

Svtophaga, Sw.); Termivora, Sw. (licedula. Buss., Sylvia, 
l«lh.); Mniotilta, Vieill. (Oxyglossus, Sw., Sylvia, Lath., 


Sylvhola, Jardine); Zosterops,Y\g, and Horsf. (Sylvia, 
Sw.). 

7. Moiacillince. Motacilla, Linn. 

Genera. — Muscisaxicola. D’Orb.t Lessouia, Sw., Plionur.*, 
Gould); Motacilla, Linn. ; Budytes,Ga'v.(MutaciUa, Linn ), 
Enicurvs, Temm. (Motacilla, Linn, ; TV/rrii/#, Vieill.) ; Gral- 
lina, Vieill. (Tunypus, Oppel.) ; Ephthianura, Goul: 
(Acanzitha, J. and S.); Anthus, Bechst.; Corydaila, Vig. 
(Anthus, Vieill.). 

Of these names, Petrophila and IVilsonia are terms em- 
ployed in botany. 

The Sylviadcv, in Mr. G. R. Gray’s arrangement, arc 
followed by the Tardidep. (List of the Genera of Birds.) 

SYLVICAPRA, Mr. Ogilby’s name for a genus of 
Ruminants, placed by him in tho family BovnUc [Ox], 
with the following 

Genenc character: — Horns in the male only. Maxtl- 
lary glandules ohloiig. Interdigilal fossic small. In- 
guinal follicles none. Teats four. 

Typo, Sylviciipra niergens (Antilope mergem). [Antk- 

LOPE, vol. ii., p. hi.] 

SYLVT'tOLA. [SvLViAO.E.] 

SYLVIPARUS, kjr. Burtoivs namo for a genus of birds 
combining the characters of Sylvia, Regulus, and Parus in 
the wing, tad, and hill. 

Generic ('haracter.^Bill very small, very short, com- 
pressed, except at the base; mandibles equal, tho upper 
one a little arcuated at the tip; nostrils covered with seta- 
ceous bristles. Feet as in the genus Parus, PVitigs rather 
long, extending nearly to the end of tlio tad ; first quill 
rather short ; second, third, and fourth eiiual, anifl the longest, 
the fifth, rather smaller than those, amt the sixth equalling 
the first. Tail moderate, eipial. 

Example, Sylviparus modest as. 

Description. — Body above brownish-green, below green ish- 
wliite; quills and tail-feathers blown; the external pogonuv 
cihatod with yellowish-green. Bill and feet black. Total 
length four inches. 

Locality. —Tho Himalaya Mountains. (Zool. Pt'oe., 1835 .) 
[Syi.vi.\l>.w.] . 

Sy'LVIUS. A5NEAS. [Pius II.] 

SYMBOLvS and NOTATION. The word symbol (from 
the Greek •symbolon,* ovpfloXov) means * that winch is taken 
with,’ and a symbol is a mark which is always altacdied to 
some one particular meaning. Notation (nota, a known 
mark) is the method of selecting and assigning meaning to 
symbols, and the theory of notation (if it yet deserve the 
name) includes tho consideration and choice of symbols, 
with tho formation of rules of selection, so as to lake the 
symbols which are best adapted for Ibo purpose. 

This subject might be treated in a very wide manner, fiji' 
all marks wiih understood meanings aro symbols, fiom 
written words to direci ion-posts. A picture is a symbol, 
the force of which lies in the resemblance lo its object, amt 
many of the earliest symbols must have been pictorial, it 
is obvious that a general treatment of the subject would 
hardly be within the power of any one person, and that its 
extent would be enormous, though it would be desirable to 
have it discussed in a more general form than has yet been 
attained, in order tliut its different parts may receive aid 
from the rest. Symbols are to the progress of civilization 
precisely what mechanism is to that of the arts,— not a 
moving force, ).erfectiy dead in themselves, but capable of 
being made the medium by which tho power is conveyed to 
its destination, and adapted to its object. They are the instru- 
ments of our first thoughts and the originators of new ones. 
The process by which Ae earliest symbols called out a yet 
higher intelligence than that which produced them, which 
last was again employed in perfecting (he symbols them- 
selves, and so on alternately, exactly resembles what has 
taken place in the mccbaiiical arts. The earliest and rudest 
Jpols were first employed to, make better ones ; and every 
improvement in the use pf force has found one of its best 
applications in the construction of machinery itself. 

We propose in this article to treat particularly of malhc- 
niatioal notation, which, like language, has grown up 
without much looking to, at the dictates of convenience and 
with tho sanction of the majority. Resemblance, real or 
fancied* has been the first gui^e, and analogy has sue** 
ceeded. 

Signs are of two kinds. — 1st, Those which spring up^nd 
are found in existence, but cannot be traced to their origin; 
2ndly, Those of which wc know either the origin, or the 
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epoch of introduction, or both. Those of the first kind pass i 
into the second as inquiry advances. [Alphabet.] In our | 
present subject we have mostly to deal with tho second 
class. 

Mathematical marks or signs differ from those of written 
language in being almost entirely of the purely abbreviative 
character, sinco it is possible that any formula might be 
expressed in words at length. Wo say possible, because it 
is barely so. not meaning thereby to imply that the mathe- 
matical sciences could ever have flourished under a system 
of expressions in words. A well-understood collection of 
notions, however extensive, becomes simple as a matter of 
conception by use and habit, and thus becomes a convenient 
resiing-poini for the mind and a suitable basia for new com- 
binations of ideas. Now it is the characteristic of the 
advance of human knowledge that tho mind never grapples 
ttl once with all that is contained in the notions under Use 
for the time being, but only with some abstraction derived 
from a previous result, or some particular quality of that 
result. Hence no symbol which should contain the repre- 
sentative of eveiy idea which occurred in the previous 
operations would ever be necessary ; and more than this, it 
would even be pernicious from its com{)leMty, as also from 
its suggesting details which are not required. That geiie- 
rah/aiion, or rather abstraction, which is the distinctive 
character of the civilized language as compared with tho 
savage (though tho latter is nut wholly without il>, must be 
the ruling process of mathematical nutation, as it is of the 
advance of spoken language ; and in tins point of view the 
cunncctiuii of our subject wiili speech presents more analo- 
gies and gives more instruction than its comparison with 
ilio written signs of speech. The latter is a bounded sub- 
ject. When once it is agreed how the dillercnt mndifica- 
tiuns of sound shall bo represented, written language follows 
luiineduitely ; nor do the infinite modes of using words 
require any modiricution of the method of wnlietj them. 
In our modern works for instance, it would be difhcult to 
find man> artifices of notation with which to compare the 
never-cesi.sing varieties of mathematical signs. In mention- 
ing tho marks of punctuation and referenro, the italic^ for 
ornpluiiic words, and tho varieties of print by which notes 
are disiinguished from text, &c., we have almost exhausted 
tlic list. 

The greatest purposes of notation seem to be answeretl 
when tho reader or learner can tell what is meant, first, 
with the utmost certainly, secondly, with sullicient facility; 
it being always understood that the second must bo abaii- 
(loiK'd wiien It clashes with the first. Too much abbrevia- 
tion may create confusion and doubt as to the meaning; 
too little may give the meaning with certainty, but not wnth 
more certainty than might have been more easily attained, 
'i'hus the old algebraists, in using A quadratum for A mul- 
tiplied by A, in their transition from word.s at length to 
.simple nutation, used ten symbols where two only are 
re(|uisite ; and those who first adopted the symbol A A lust 
no certainty, and gained materially in simnlicily. The suc- 
cessors of these again, who employed AA, AAA, AAAA, 
&c.. to stand for the successive powers of A, were surpassed 
in the same manner by those who adopted A** A®. A^ &c. 
]}cyond this it is obvious the notation cannot go in sim- 
])bciiy. The symbol which is to represent * n As multiplied 
togeilicr* must suggest all three components of the pre- 
ceding phrase— namely, n and A, and multiplied together. 
In A**, the n and A are obvious, and the po.sition of the 
letters is the symbol of multiplication ; but, on the other 
haufl, those who teach the beginner to signiiy by A® tho 
square described on the line A purchase simplicity at the 
expense of certainty. The same mathematical phrase with 
thorn stands for two diffeient things, connected indeed, but 
of more dangerous consequence from that very connection ; 
for where similarities exist the reader should not be made 
to convert them into identities* "It is of as much import- 
ance to iinpross the distinction of the things signtfied, as the 
analogy of their properties. 

Certainty, then, and the greatest fi^cility of obtaining i^ 
seem to be the main points of good notation ; and this is 
true with respect to the learner of all that has gone before. 
Grant that the mathemalical sciences are never to advance 
further, and many alterations might be made, and many 
new practices adopted, which woiild give facility in ac- 
quiring the past, without any introduotion of obscurity. 
But the future must also be thought of; and no scheme 
will merit approbation which enlightens one end of the 


avenue at the expense of the other. Notalioii intliiences 
discovery by the suggebi ions winch it makes : hence it is 
doMiable that its sugge>.tions should bo as many, as plain, 
and as true, as it is possible. Here we are on qmio a 
difl’erent ground: reason i.s the builder and settler, but 
imagination is the discoverer; and it might turn out that 
a notation winch suggests many and obvious new ideas, 
though some of them should be fallacious, would be pre- 
ferable in its consequences to another of less suggesting 
power, but more honest in its indications. And while W'c 
speak of positive suggestion, it must nut be forgotten that a 
notation may be faulty in occupying the part of the s\inbol 
which properly belongs to the extension of another nota- 
tion. The latter is thus deprived of its natural direction of 
growth ; and must find its way elsewhere, to tho injury 
perhaps of some other part of tho symbol. In throwing 
together a few rules, previously to a little description of the 
present state of mathematical notation, wo do not pretend 
to have exhausted the list of cautions which tho subject 
requires. It is to be remembered that the language of the 
exact sciences, instead of being, as should be the case, a 
separate subject, ia hardly ever treated ul all, and then only 
ill connexion with some isolated parts of the system. With 
the exception of an article by Mr. Bahbagc, in the Kdin- 
burgh Enc>clop!cdia, we do not know of anything written 
in modern times on notation in general. Much may bo 
collected, having notation for its specific object, from the 
writings of Arbou:as1, Babbage, Carnot, Cauchy, J. Heracbel, 
and Peacock; writers who all have considered it necessary, 
when proposing a new symbol or modification of a symbol, 
to assign some reason for the proposal. In general, how- 
ever, it is the practice to adopt or reject notation without 
giving any justification of the course pursued, if it could 
be rendered necessary, by the force of opinion, that every 
author should, in making a new symbol, explain the 
grounds, firstly, of his departure from cstublished usage, 
secondly, of bis choice from among the difiereiit methods 
winch would most obviously present tbenisehes, — two dis- 
tinct advantttge.s would result. In the first place, we should 
in most cu.^es retain that which exists, until something was 
to be gained hyalieiing it: in the second, research and 
ingenuity would have a call into action which does not 
now exist. We hardly need mention a thing so well known 
to the mathematician as that the progress of his science 
now depends more than at any pro\ious time upon the pro- 
tection of established notation, when good, and the intro- 
duction of nothing which is of an opposite character. Wc 
sliouhl rather say the rate of progress; for, however had 
may be the immediate consequences of narrow' and ignorant 
views in this respect, they cannot he*'pcrmanent. The lan- 
guage of the exact sciences is in a continual state of wholc- 
sorao fermentation, which throws up and )*ejecrs all that is 
incongruous, obstructive, and even useless. Hud it been 
otheiwise, it is impossible that the joint labours of three 
centuries and many countries, of men dift'ering in language, 
views, studies, and habits, could have produced so compact 
and consistent a whole, as, with sonu) defects (though no 
two persona agree precisely what they are), the pie^enl 
structure of mathematical language must be adiiiitled to 
present. 

The following rules and cautions, with respect lo nota- 
tion, aro drawn from observation of (ho present state just 
alluded to. 


1. Distinctions must be such only as are necessary, anil 
(hey must be sulHcient. For instance, in so simple a 
matter as the use of capitals or small letters, whatever may 
guide the inquirer to adopt cither in one case should lead 
him lo the same in another, unlc.s9 some useful distinction 
can be made by the change. Thus a writer who in one 
instance uses, a capital letter lo denote a complicated 
function of small letters (which is a very desirable mode). 
Will in another part of the same question employ a bmall 
letten Tor'll similar purpose, thus nullifying an association 
of ideas which perapicuity would desire to be retained. If 
such a course were necessary in the fit^t case, it is still more 
so ill the second. It is not often that the second part of 
ibis rule is infringed ; so small an addition makes a sufii- 
ciont distinction, that the principal danger which arises is 
that of tho same notative difference occurring in two varied 


enses in different problems. 

The temlency to error is rather towards over-diMinction 
liaii the contrary. It is surprising how little practice ena- 
le$ the beginner in mathematics to remembor that so slight 
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i\ ilillercjnce as ihal of a ainl «' implies two totally <liffenmt 
TmmlttTs. iioitljor linvinjj iin> necessary connoMon with the 
oiher. The older liiatliematiciaiis [Accent] overclid the 
Use of distinrtioiis in their uniform adopiioii of different 
and uiieonnecied letters, and forgot resemblances. 

2. The simpheily of iiolalive distinclions must bear somo 
proportion l«i that of the real ditlerenccs they are meant to 
n'pi(‘seiit. Distinctions of the first and easiest order of 
simpliesiy aro comparatively few; llie complications of ideas 

v^hich they are the ek!iiiont.s of representation are many, 
and varied to infinity. There is no better proof of skill 
than the adaptation of simple forms to simple notions, with 
a graduated and a«cc*nJing appheation of the moio com- 
plicated of the former to the more complicated of the 
ifiUer. But some writers remind ns in tliuiv mathematical 
language of that awkward mixture of long and short words 
to which flic idiom of oiir language frequently compels 
them in their written explanations of the formulae. For 
example, if there be two w'ordsof more frequent occurrence 
tliaii any olltcrs, they arc nnmeratfyr and denominator ; the 
parts of a fraction cannot be de.seiihed under nine syllables. 
A inaihomatician will have occasion to write and speak 
these words ten thousand times, for e\cry occasion on which 
lie will have to use the word cunp^ of four letters. A cora- 
j'Jiralively rare idea, used in an isolated subject, can be 
expressed in one syllabic, while the iievcr-endiiig notions of 
iho, parts of a fraction require nine: this he cannot help; 

it is in bis power to avoid the same sort of inversion in 
his nolation. 

3. Firiorial or descriptive notation is preferable to any 
other, when it can bo obtained by simple svmbols. Many 
instances occur in astronomy, and Ihe use of the initial 
letler.s of words may be cited as a class of examples : as in 
/‘for foico, r for velocity, &:c. 

'1. J..cgilimatc nssucjatioiis which have become perma- 
nent must not be dosinned, even to gain an advantage. The 
rc.'iMUi \'*t that the lo.-s ut‘ facility in reading established w'orks 
generally more tlian compensates for the advantage of the 
proposed notation ; hcM»les which, it seldom happens that 
the desired object absolutely requires an invasion of t sia- 
hi ished forms. jb\)r instance, perhaps the most uniform of 
all the notations of the higher maihcmatics is the use of the 
letter d to signify on increincnt which is eitlier infinitely ' 
small, or may be made as nearly so us we please. A few 
Cinibri<lge writers have of late years chosen to make a 
purely arbitrary change, and to signify by dr/t dz^ &c , not 
iiicrcmeiifs, but limiting ralios of increments : and students 
t ruined in tlieso works mu’^t learn a new language before 
they can read Euler,^ Lagrange, Laplace, and a liost of 
oilier.s. Thus d^y has been made to stand for dy ; dji\ and 
the old association connected with dy bus (in the works 
spoken of) been destroyed. Now if the letter D had been 
mnployed instead, the only harm would have been that the 
siudcnt would have had to learn a new language before be 
communicated with t be greatest uialhematiciuns ; as it is, 
Tuany will have to form a new language out of the materials 
of the old one, which is a much Imrder task. 

.5. Analogies should not be destroyed, unless false: for 
true analogy has been frequently the parent of discovery, 
and ulwiwsof clearness. Thus the real analogy of 
.ind j\j>.rd.v was lost to the eye by the use of to sig- 

nify the latter ; an innovation which preceded the one lust- 
mentioned, and has obtained more approbation in this 
cminirv. The notation used by Fourier to express a defi- 
nite integral, /rt*0.rrf.r, will certainly prevent the spread of 
the one jfust alluded to ; though this last itself is chargeable 
with breach of analogy ; tav &c*., ought 

to represent the succcssi\’^ integrals of pipa'dir. Fortu- 
nately, however, the symbols {JdjcYtfinp, y*dT)^^x, &c., 
may represent these successive integrals ; and thus the two 
notations may do combined. For instance, re- 

presents the fourth integral of f^.r, each integration being 
made from 0 to :i?. 

G. False analogies should never be introduced ; and, 
above all, the incorrect analogies W'bich custom and idiom 
rqduco in language should not ho perpetuated in notation, 
t is becoming rather common to make editions of Buclid 
which are called symbolical, and which supply signs in the 
place of many words. To this, if properly done, there can- 
:i.5t bo any objection in point of oorreoiness : nor can we 


hike any serious exception to the use of G AB to stand fof 
the square on AB, to ||‘ for parallel, < for angle, for per- 
pendicular, &c. But when we come to AB.BC for the 
rectangle on AB and BC, AB* for the square on AB. we 
feel the case to be entirely altered. These are already 
ariibmetioal symbols : it is bad enough that the word square 
should have both an arithmetical and a geometrical moan- 
ing, and causes plenty of confusion : a good notation, if it 
cannot help in avoiding this confusion, should at least not 
make it worse. At the same time, with regard to symbolic 
geometry, wc feel some repugnance to introduce it into the 
elements, from observing that all the best writers seem to 
feel w ilh one accord that pure reasoning is best expre>sed in 
words at length. If it be desirable that a student sboubl 
be trained to drop reasoning, except as connecting proecsss. 
with process, and to think of process alone in the inter- 
vening tunc, it i.s also most requisite that he should have a 
corrective of certain bad habits which the greatest caution 
will hardly hinder from springing up while he is thus en- 
gaged. Arithmetic and algebra amply answer the first end ; 
and geometry, in the manner of Kuclid, is the correcting 
process. Will symbolic geometry do as well ? We will not 
answer positively, but we must say we doubt it. 

7. Not al ion may be modified for more work in a manner 
which cannot be admitted in the cxpre.ssion of results 
which arc to be reflected upon. The rnaihemalical inquirer 
must learn to substitute, for his own private and momentary 
use, abbreviations which could not be tolerated in the fin:d 
expression of results. Work may sometimes be made much 
shorter, and the tendency to error materially diminisliod, b} 
ultoiitiun to this suggestion. 

For example, the complexity of the symbols, 
r/£ dz_ ^ (£z 

dx dy ' dx* * dx dy* dy* * 

greatly impedes the operations connected with problems in 
solid geometry : tho letters p, q, r, s, t, wliieli !irc often sub- 
stituted for theiu, make us lo.sc sight of the connection 
which exists between the meanings. But the sjmbols 

z^, *'v» 

nreviot long nor complicated enough to partake much of llie 
disadvantage of the complete symbols, while they are en- 
tiicly free from that of tho isolated letters. 

8. In preparing mathematical writings for the prcs.s, some 
attention should bo paid to the saving of room. In formula; 
which stand out from tho text, this is not of so inuch con- 
sequence; but in the text itself a groat deal of space is often 
nnnecessaiily lost. For example, it is indispensable in for- 

a 

mulm to write a fraction, such as in the manner in winch 

I it here appears: but if this be done in the text, a lino is 
i lost ; and, generally speaking, a ; b, or would do as 

well in mere explanation. Also, in printing, redundancu's 
which aro tolerated in writing, should be avoided, such as 
V^TTwhere /v/7 would do as well. 

9. Strange and unusual symbols should be avoided, unless 
there be necessity for a very unusual number of symbols. 

Tho use of script letters, such as &c., or old 

English letters, as S, a, b, 8tc., except in very peculiar 
circumstances, is barbarous. A little attention to the de- 
velopment of tho resources of established notation will 
prevent tho necessity of having recourse to such alphabets. 
Nor is it wiso to adopt those distinctions in print which aic 
not easily copied in writing, or which it is then ditlicuU to 
preserve: such as the use of A and A, &o. in difierent senses; 
even the distinction of Roman and Italic small letters, 
a and a, &c., should be sparingly introduced. 

10. Among the worst of batbaiisms is that of introducing 
symbols which are quite new in mathematical, but perfectly 
understood in common, language. Writers have borrowed 
from the Germans the abbroviation n ! to signify 1 .2.3... 
(w— l)>i, which gives their pages the appearance of express- 
ing surprise and admiration that 2, 3, 4, &c. should be 
found in mathematical results. 

Tho suhiect of malhemalical printing has never been 
methodically treated, and many details are left to tho com- 
positor which should bo attended to by the mailiomaticiaii. 
Until some matliematiciun shall turn printer, or some Vin- 
ter mathematician, it is hardly to he hoped that this siilgect 
will be projiorly treated, 
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The eleraents of fnathematical notation aro as follows 

1. The capitals of the Roman alphabet, and iho small 
letters of the Italic. The small Roman letters and the 
italic capitals are raroly used, and should he kept in reserve 
for rare occasions. 

!>. The small letters of the Greek alphahet and such capi- 
tals as are distiniruisliable from the corresponding Roman 
ones, as A, 

3. The Arabic numerals, and occasionally the Roman 
ones. 

Of all these there should be three different sizes in a good 
mathematical press, and the different sorts should bear a 
much bettor proportion to one another than is usual. The 
Gieek letters seldom set properly with the Roman ones, 
and few indeed are the instances in which such symbols as 

(1+0* 

a « 


are, as they ought to be, good copies of the manner in which 
they aro written. The handwriting of a bad writer is fre- 
(juently more intelligible to the mathematical eye than the 
product of the press. Among the faults to which the com- 
)K>sitor is naturally subject, and which frei^uenlly remain 
unconected by the author, is that of placing blanks of 
spaces in the mariner in which Inr would do in ordinary 
matter, hy which he is allowed to separate symbols which 
aie in such close ronnectiuii that absolute junction would 
not ho undesirable. For instance, cos 0 for cosO, {a 6+ 
r* d) for {ab •+ cd). As a general rule, the manuscript 
should be imitated. 

4. Accents, snperfixcd and sutTixod, as in a" These 
are generally continued, when they become loo numerous, 
hy Roman numerals, as in a^, a.y, ^ivi avu &c. 

5. The signs + — x -4- : V . and the line which sepa- 
rates the numerator from the (lenominator. Of these there 
are generally not .sizes enough, particularly as to tho sign 
— . It frei^uenlly happens that such an expression as 
t.r— — 2)(a:'~-3)&c. overiuns a line very ineonveni- 
ontly, when the use of a shorter negative sign, as in 
(.r l )(.r-‘2)fa?-3) would avoid such a circumstance alto- 
gether. Belwoen the division line of a fraction and the 
nunuirafor and denominator unsightly spaces very often 
oa-ur, 0 5 ill 


instead of 


o*+t/ 


a -\‘b 

c+rf* 


0. The integral sign J*. with its limits expressed, as 
in f : tlie symbols of nothing and infinity, 0 and <». 

n 


7. Brackets, parentheses, &c. [],(), { )« &c. These are 
often not properly accommodated to tho size of the inter- 
Ncning expressions, particularly in thickness. 

8. The signs of equality, &c., =, <>. 

9. Occa»*ionally, but rarely, a bar or a dot is used o^el• a 
letter, as d or «. In some works, accents and lciter.s are 
placed on the left of a symbol, os in 'n, *«, This how- 
ever should bo avoided, ns it is difficult to tell to which 
letter tho symbol belongs; and there arc ample means of 
expression in wliat has been already described. 

There arc no general rules laid down for tho use of nota- 
tion ; a few hints however may be collected from the prac- 
tice of the best writers of recent times, 

1. When a letter is to be ofion used, it should be, if possi- 
ble. a small letter, not a capital. The latter species is gene- 
rally ii.sed for functions of small letters. 

2. Tho letters d. A, and D, arc appropriated for opera- 
tions of the differential calculus, and should hardly ever 
be used in any other sense. 

3. When co-ordinates are used, the letters x, i/, z, must 
be reserved to signify them ; .r, y, Zt and K, »/. may be 
used if different species be required, and if a?\ y', z\ &c. or 

y^t a.. &c. should not be judgad convenient 

4. When functional symbols are wanted, the letters tfh 

X. F,./*. should bo' first rogerved for them ; afterwards 

(u, i, sometimes ir, C, js, v. 

5. The letter v is, by universal consent, appropriated to 
3*14159..., and e (by the French e> to 2 • 7l82fi • . < . ; r to 
the functional symbol fur 1 .2.3. . .n. 

G. When many operations of differentiation occur, super- 
fixed accents should be avoided .in any other sense than 
(hat of differentiation. 

7. When exponents are wanted to aid in signifying 
operations, th^ powers .should be carefully distinguished 


Thus, in a process in which sin— is used for the angle 
whose sine is .r, the square, cube, &c. of 8in.f should not 
be Hirx^x, sinSr, &c., but (sinar)«, (§in.r) , &c. Some 
writers would have tho latter notation emplo>ed m all 
cases ; but this is, wo think, asking a little too much. 

8. Greek letters aro generally used for angles, and Italic 
letters for lines, in geometry. To this rule it is desirable to 
adhere as far as possible, but it cannot bo made universal. 

9. SuflSxed numerals aro generally tho particular values 

of some function. Thus «„ means a function of t\ of 
which the vnlues for t>=0, 1, &e. aro aj^, &c. 

10. As to the radical sign. &c. do not generally 

mean any one of the square loots, cube roots, &c. of a, 
but Che simple arithmetical root. The iinloU*imiuaUi root 
is usually denoted by the exponent. Thus di /^b may be 
necessary, but ad; 51 has a supcrlliiity. 

11. The same letters should bo used, as far as possible, in 
tho same sense througliout any ono woik ; and some pre- 
ceding good writer should bo followed. As a general rule, 
those only are entitled to invent new symbols wlio cannot 
express the results of their own investigations without them. 

Tho writer who is most universally acknowledged to be a 
good guide ill tho matter of notation is Lagrange. This 
subject is of great importance ; but fortunately it is pretty 
certain that no really bad symbol, or system of symbols, 
can permanently prevail. Mathematical language, as alieady 
obscived, is, and always has been, in a state of gentle fer- 
mentation, which throws up and rejects all that cannot 
assiimlato with the rest. A received system may check, but 
cannot ultimately hinder, discovery : tho latter, when it 
comes, points out from what symbolic error it was so lout^ 
in arriving, and suggests the proper remedy. 

For the progress of mathematical language, see Tjian- 
scenDkntal: see also Symmetry. 

SYMA. [Kingfishers.] 

SYMINGTON. [Steam Carriage, vol. xxii., p. 197 ; 
Steam- Vkssel, vol. xmi,, p. 4‘JG,] 

SYiMMACHUS THE SAMARITAN, so called because 
he was a native of Samaria, and at first also of the Samari- 
tan religion. He afterwards became a Jew, and then a 
Christian of tho sect of the Ebionites. Tho lime in which 
he lived is not quite certain, though it is probablo that it 
was in the reign of the emperor Septimius Severus, about 
A.D. 200. 

Although subsequently to the Septuagint two other Greek 
translations of the Old Testament bad been made by Aquila 
and Theodotion, Symmachus undertook the same task 
again. His translation differed in many points from those of 
his predecessors, but it was held in high esteem, and is 
often referred to by subsequent writers: it is espeeiully 
praised for the perspicuity and elegance of the style. Sym- 
tnachuH himself published a second and improved edition of 
it. We only possess a few fragments of this translation, 
which are printed, together with those of Aquila and Thco- 
dotion. in the collections of Morin us Drusius and Montfuu- 
con. Symmachus also wrote a Commentary on tho Go.spol 
of St. Matthew, in which he is said to have endea\ourc(l to 
establi.Hh the dogmas of the Ebiouitcs, and to liaxc 
attacked Matthew’s genealogy ofCliri.st. 

(Fnbricius, Biblioth, GraecUt iii , p. G95, &c.; Schilll, Go- 
schichte der Gnech, LU., in, p. 301, &c.) 

Among the scholiasts on the comic poet Arislophanrs 
there is one whose nama was Symmachus; some specimen^ 
of his scholia are extant, (Fabvicius, Bihlinlh, Graeca, ii., 
p. 374, n. cc.) 

SY'MMACHUS, QUINTUS AURELIUS, the son of 
L. Aurelius Avianus Symmachus, who was a man of great 
worth, and in A.d. 365 was prefect of the ciiy of Rome. 
(Ammian. Marc., xvii. 2 ; Synimach., EpUL i, 38.) Tho 
time when his son Q. Aurelius Symmachus was born is un- 
certain; some would place it as early as the year 3N. 
which is scarcely credible. he belonged to one of the 
most ilfustrioua Roman families^ his eilucation was con- 
ducted with tho greatest care. Ho was instructed in rhe- 
toric by a Gaul, whose name is not known. (Symmach., 
EpisL ix. 86.) In a.d. 370 be was proconsul of Africa, and 
fourteen years later, a.d. 384, ho was prefect of tho city, 
«nd in 39 1 consul with Tatianos. The time of his death is 
uncertain, though it is evident from his writings that ho 
was alive in a.d. 404. 

Symmachus was a man of ability and character, and 
during tho dilRcuU and dangerous situations into which ho 
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was thrown by the events of the time, he showed a degree 
of honesty and f>rudencc which are rarely met with in the 
history of those limes. Ho was one of the last great bul- 
warks of paganism, and exerted all bis powers to pievcnt 
its overthiow. especially during the penoct of his praitorship 
of the city. We stdl possess an address of his to the em- 
perors Vuieiitinianus.TlieodoKius, and Arc&dius(Sy!nmach., 
Epxst. X. 61), ill which he endeavours to persuade the em- 
perors not to remove the altar of victory from the cuiia 
Homana. However, his exertions were fruitless, and his 
uddresa was refuted by St. Alnblo^L^ His assertion that 
the Christian religion wns the cause of the decline of the 
empire piovoked many Christians of his own and of .subse- 
quent times to refute the chaige. His paitiahty for pa- 
ganism and its superstitions aro.so from his general attach- 
ment to the institutions of his forefathers, and his sincerity 
in this respect was acknowledged even by his adversaries. 
Dining the greater part of his life ho was actively engaged 
in various branches of the administmtion, but he devoted to 
study all his leisure lime, which he spent in retirement in 
some of his numerous coiinliy seats. 

There is oxtant a collection of letters by him, which was 
made and publUhed by his son, Q. Flavius Memraius Sym- 
machus, who was prefect of the city in a.d. 415, after i he death 
of his father. The collection consists of tun books; much care 
has evidently been spent upon the stylo, and, like all the 
letter-writers of that time, he took the letters of the younger 
Pliny as his model. The style is concise and animated, 
hut IS far from the natural and beautiful simplicity which 
characterises the lellors wnllen in the belter period of 
Roman history. Yet the letters of Symmachns, especially 
lluwe of the tenth book, which give a full account of the 
manner in which he discharged his duties as prefect of 
Rome, and also contain the ab\)\o-mcrilioned address to the 
emperors, are of peculiar interest in regard to the history, 
constitution, and administration of the Roman empire. 
Many points connected with these subjects and with the 
history of the Roman law would be eniiiely unintelligible 
to us without these letters. Symmachiis also distinguished 
himself as an orator, but his orations are lost, with the 
exception of some fragments. A. Mai discovered fragments 
of eight orations of Syminachus in a palimpsest of the Am- 
brosian library at Milan, which he published under ihe title 
*Q. Aiirclii Synimachi Outo Oialionum ineditarum partes. 
Invcnit iiotisquo dcclaravit A. Mai,’ Mediolaiii. 1815, 8vo. 
(Reprinted at Frankfurt, 1816, in 8v().; Arterwnrds some 
other fragments of the orations of Symmachus were dis- 
covered in u palirnpest of tlio Vatican library, which are 
printed in an appendix to ‘Juris Civihs Antejuslinianei Re- 
luiuifle incdiiae,’ &c., cura A. Mai, Romae, 182.1, 8vo. These 
fragments were again increased by Peyion with some new 
ones from a MS. now at Turin. They are printed in his 
* Annotaliones ad Invcntarium Bibliothecae Bobbionensis,’ 
p. 182, &c. The style of these uraiions is on the whole the 
hiime as that of the letlers, ond they are equally vaUiuble as 
historical documents for the history of the empire during 
the lime of Symmachus. 

The tlrst edition of the letters of Symmachus appeared at 
.Siia‘'biirg in 1510, 4to. This edition however contains only 
317 letters, whereas all the subsequent editions contain 065. 

A complete edition was published at Basel in 1549, 8vo. 
After this there followed three other important editions : 
one by Jurelus, Pans, 1680, and a second cdilion, 1C04, 4to., 
wiih notes; the second by Jac, Leclius, Geneva, 1587, and 
reprinted 1599, 8vo. ; it contains the notes of Juretus with 
some by Leclius. The third and best edition is that by O. 
Scioppius, Moguntiae, 1608, 4 to. Oilier editions are that of 
Philip Parcus, Neapoli Nemetum, 161 7 and 1628 ; reprinted 
at Frankfurt, 1642, 8vo., and that of Leyden, 1653, in 12ino, 
'Syrnmachi Vita, by J. Gothofredus, in the edition of 
Parens; Heyno, Opuse. Acad , vi., p. 16, &c.; J, Guilitt, 
Sfuiana in Symmachum, Hamburg, 1818, 4 to. ; Fabriciug, 
Biblioih, Lat., iii., p. 204, &c. ; A- Mai, in the intrpduetion 
to liis edition of the Orations of Syrtiniachus,) 

Besides the threo persons of the name of Syoimaohua 
mentioned above, there are several others of the same name 
who lived about or after tbe time of the one whose name is 
.at the head of thte article. L. Aurelius Symmachus was 
consul in a.X). 330, together with Gallicanus ; another of 
precisely the same name was consul with Aetiug, in A.o^ 446. 
Q. Auieliiis Mem mills Symmachus, perhaps a grandson of 
the letter- writer and orator Symmachus, was consul in a.d. 
end was the faiher of Ruiticiants ibe second wife of 


Boethius. (Alciraus Avitus, Ejyist 31 ; Ennodius, vii. 25.) 
His grandson Q. Aurelius Anicius Symmachus was consul 
with Boethius, the son of the great Boctliius, in a.d. 522. 

Besides those there are several Latin writers of the name 
of Svmmachus.of w^hom however nothing is known : I. Sym- 
machus, the author of an historical work consisting of 
several books. «Tornundes, iii his work * Do Rebus Geticis* 
(c. 15, &c.), quotes a long extract from the iifth book, which 
relates to the history of the emperor Maximiiius. 2. Several 
poets of tbe name of Symmachus: one is simply called Sym- 
machus, another Q. Aurelius Symmachus, and a third L. 
Aui-elius Avianus Symmachus. Several epigrams of these 
poets are still extant. 

(Burmann, AnthoL Lat, ii. 14.3; H. Meyer, 

Veter. Latin. Hpi^rammatum et PoemaL, i , p. 105. &o.) 

SY'MMACHUS, a native of Siiidinia, and a deacon, wns 
elected bishop of Rome, by part of the clergy, a d. 498, a/ier 
the death of Ahastasius IL, whilst another part of the clergy, 
supported by several senators, elected a priest called Laiiren- 
tius. The matter was refened to Theodortc, king of Italy, 
who decided in favour of Symmachus. The schism however 
continued for several years, and in the year 600 the partisans 
wf Laurentius rose in arms, and a great tumult took place at 
Rome, in ivhifdi much blood was shed, ond the virgins con- 
secrated to (lod were violated. At last Theodoric came to 
Romo, and convoked a council, a.d. 502, known in church 
history by the name of ‘Concilium Palmare,* in which Sym- 
machus clcnrejl himself of several charges of licentiousness 
and rapacity, and was confirmed in his see. 

Symmuchiis is said to have condemned the Manichaians, 
and burnt iheir books at Romo. He wrote an apologetic 
treatise, in which ho repelled several insinuations against 
his doctrines, which were pul forth by Anastasius I., em- 
peror ol the East, and at the same time censured that em- 
peror for the part he. had taken in favour of Acacius, the 
latcpnlriarch of Constantinople, who had opposed the decrees 
of the council of Chalcedoti. Trasmund, king of the Van- 
dals, ill Africa, having exiled to Saidinia several African 
bishops, Symmachus sent them assistance from Rome. 
Symmachus also repaired and embellished many churches 
at Rome, Iburnled hospitals, and ransomed many slaves. He 
died in 514, and was succeeded by Iloiriiisdas. 

(Platinaand Vite dei Bontefici ; Bossi, Storia 

d' I tnfia.) 

SYMMETRY. SYMMETRICAL (Mathematics). These 
leriiis are now applied to order and regularity of any kind, 
but this is not their mathcinaticul meaning. Euclid first 
used the word ‘summetros’ (a^ptrpog) to signify r.ommrn- 
surabte^ and lhi.s well known Latin word is in fact merely 
the literal translation of the Greek: two magnitudes ihoii 
were symmetrical which admitted of a common measure. In 
later times, and those comparatively recent, the word was 
adopted both in geometry and algebra in difi'erent senses. 

Since symmetrical applies in its etymology to two magni- 
tudes which cun be measured together (by the same magni- 
tude), the term would, as to 8 pace- magnitudes, naturally 
apply to those which may be made to coincide. But the 
term e^na/bad occupied this ground; and when, in Euclid, 
tbe woid equal, which was originally defined in the manner 
just expressed, had degenerated mto signifying equality of 
area only, the terra Similar entered to express sameness 
of form, so that figures having perfect capability of coinci- 
dence, or the same both in siee and form, were called ef|ual ' 
and similar. The* word symmetrical was therefore not 
wanted, and was finally introduced to signify that obvious 
relation of equal and similar figures which refers to tlieir 
position merely, and consists in their corresponding portions 
being similarly placed on different sides of the same straight 
line; so that comoidenoe cannot be procured without turn- 
ing one figure round that straight line. Suppose for instance 
the front of a building to be symtnetricai : draw a vertical 
line through the midcUeof the elevation, and the two lateral 
portions are equal and similar, as Euclid uses those words. 
But they are more than equidand similar ; they are symmetri- 
ca): the right-hand side stands in the right-hand portion of 
space, with respeat to the dividing line, and in exactly the 
same manner as tbe left4uind side stands in the left-hand 
portion of space. If tho architect were to preserve equality 
and sitnilanty, without symmetry, he would make two left 
sides, or two right sides, to his budding, but not one right 
and one left. In tbe letter W there is a want of symmetry, 
but not in O : to make W symmetrical both ibe inner 
lines ebouid be thin, and both tho outer ones thick. 
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Kuclid assumes tlic power of lurning^ a plane round, so as 
to apply llie faces of two figures to one another, in such 
manner that, after the application, the spectator must be 
supposed to see through the paper or other imaginary sub- 
stance of which his plane is the surtbce. lie lias then no 
occasion to con.^'ider syminetricality ; that is, figures being 
equal and similar, no cases can arise in which it makes any 
difierencc of demonstration whether they are symmetrical or 
not. When he comes to solid figures, ho assuqies a )K)stu- 
late in the garb of a definition, which dispenses him from 
the consideration of symmetry: namely, that solid figures 
consisting of the same number of equal planes, similarly 
placed, are equal. Ho seems to imagine that such solids 
must ev idently he capable of beingraade to octmpy the same 
space, which, though true as to quantity of space, is not true 
as to its disposition. Two solids may he equal in every re- 
spect. and yet it may be impossible (and precisely on account 
of their symmetry) to make one occupy the space previously 
occupied by the other. The two hands furnish an instanco* 
they give the idea of equality (of size), similarity (of form), 
and symmetry (of disposition). Yet they cannot be made 
to occupy (he same space, so as for instance to fit exactly 
the same glove; and a sculptor who should cast both hands 
from the same mould, would bo deiectod immediately as 
having given his figure two right hands or two left hands, i 
Again, suppose two solids, irregular pyramids for instance, I 
composed uf planes similar and equal, each of one to one of 
the other. Let coincidence be attempted geometrically : 
the two bases must of course be made to coincide. If then 
the two vertices fall on the same side of the common base, 
the flgure!!i will coincide altogether ; but if the two vertices 
fall on opposite sides of tbo bases, absolute coincidence is 
impossible. Legendre proposed to cull such solids by the 
name of symmeh'icuU in doing which be introduced the 
term of common life in an appropriate manner. 

In algebra, a function is said to he symmetrical with 
respect to any two letters when it would undergo no change 
if Ihe^c letters were interchanged, or if each were made to 
take the place of the other. Thus 
x'^ -f -f 

is symmetrical with respect to a and 6; interchange would 
give 

4- fi'X -h ba + 

the same as hofore. Hut this expression is not symniotrical 
with respect to a and x, for interchange would here give 
a* a^a + xb 

An expression is symmetrical with respect to any number 
of loiters v\heii any two of them whatsoever may be inter- 
cliangetl without alterutiun of the function. Thus 
bu^-^a^c-\-ca^+b*c-\-bc* is symmetrical with respect to t/. 

and c. It is not sutllcient that certain oontemporaneous 
cliunges should be practicable without producing alteration : 
a/iy tiro must be interohangeablo, the rest remaining. 
Thus is uunltorod if a become 6, b become c, 

and c become a, at the same time, but it is not sym^ 
metrical : for if a and b only bo interchanged, it becunios 
or is altciod. 

Attention to symmetry is of the utmost consequence in 
mathematical nutation. Hero the word means that quan- 
tities which in any manner have a common relation should 
have soincibing common in the symbols of notation; and 
analogy is perhaps a better word than symmetry. Sup- 
pose, for instance, wo had taken, for the equation of a 
Surface of thk Second Degree, 

Our form ul» would have 
been confused masses of letters, no set of which would 
have presentod any similarity, or have easily remained in 
the memory. But in the article cited there is no sot of 
formulm of which more than one ne^ be remembered ; the 
others must be suggested by it. 

SYMMORPHUS, the name given to a new genus of 
birds by Mr. Gould, who seems to be uncertain as to the 
family in which it should he placed. 

Generic Character', — Bill ratMnr short* tumid ; the upper 
mandible slightly notched at the Up; the eulmen and com- 
missure subarcuote; the nostrils basal, oval, and nearly 
hidden by the frontal feathers. Wings moderate : first qutll 
shorter than the second by one-balf ; third, fourth, and fifth 
longest and nearly equal. Tail moderate, the external 
tail-feather on each side shorter than the rest by one-fourth. 
Tarsi and feet moderate, the former acutellated anteriorly ; 
the posterior toe with its claw shorter than the middle one, 
tile two lateral toes unequal, the inner shortest. 

Example, Symmorfhus leucopygue. 


Description. — Tho loro hlackish-brown ; the supra ocular 
line fawn-white; the lop of tho head, nape, and buck in- 
tensely rufous-brown ; shoulders, tips of the greater wing* 
coverts, rump, throat, and body below while obseurely mar- 
gined with chestnut ; four middle tnil-feuthers brown, ashy- 
whito at the tips, the three external ones on each side form 
tho base half-way down brown, the rest while. Bill ami fi-et 
black. Total length 7) inches. 

Xoco/tVy.— New South Wales. {Zool. Vroc.. 

SYMPATHETIC NERVES. [Nkuvk and Nervous 
Systkm.J 

SYMPATHETIC SOUNDS. The purposes of tlic 
refereiu-o made to this article from i'EouAN Harp have 
been answered in Harmonics. These harmonics are the 
sympathetic sounds alluded to. The term W'us aLo applietl 
to sounds produced in one instrument by sounding another 
close to it. [Acoustics, p. 90.] When one instrument is 
made to sound close to another, not only are tho vibrations 
of the latter felt, as in the experiment alluded to, but some- 
times heard. This, which was once attributed to sympathy^ 
is now of course explained by the communication of motion 
from one instrument to the other tlu'ough the medium uf 
the intervening air. [VihrationJ 

SYMPATHY. [Nerve and Nervous System.] 

SYMPHONY (<Tuv, and sound), a loiin very 
difiercnlly understood at dillereut periods of musical his- 
tory. Some writers, according to Zarliuo (Parte 3za, cap. 
Ixxix.), have considered it as an instrumoiit of the lyre 
kind. Others have thought it a sort of drum. If an instru- 
ment, that it was used as an accompaniment — most pro- 
bably to the voico-^the word in its original siguification 
leads us naturally to conjeetuie. 

Willi the moderns, Symphony, or Sinfonia, signifies a musi- 
cal composition for a full hand of instruments:, and, up to the 
latter part of the last century, tho word was synonvinous with 
overture; B>m))honies, and among these several of Haydn's 
early ones, having been culled overture.^. Even at tho pre- 
sent day the overture in the compo.sor's scoi^ of an Italian 
opera is usually termed Sinfonia, The modern s)mphony 
generally consists of four movements : a brilliant allegro, 
winch IS commonly precofled by a slow introduction; an 
expressive adagio or andante; u minuet with its trio; and a 
finale. Instead of the minuet, what is called a Scherzo, 
a short, animated, sportive movement, is sometioves suhstl- 
tuted. But composers are not restricted by any rule re- 
garding the number of movements. Mozai't*s second sym- 
phony in D has but three, besides the slow introduction ; 
while Beethoven’s Pastoral and Choral iiymphonios may be 
said to comprise six or more. 

Symphony is a term also applied to tho instrumental in- 
troductions, terminations, &6C. of vocal compositions ; and 
these are sometimes called vitornels, from the French ti/oM/*- 
nellc, or the Italian ritwivillo. 

SYMPHOIllCARPOS (from evfvfootio, to bring to- 
gether, and KapxbQ, fruit), or 8 YMPUORl A. the name of a 
genus of plants belonging to the natural order Capri foliacoio. 
Tho tube of the calyx is globose, with a small limb, and 
4-5-tootbed; corolla funnel-shaped. 4-j-lohed; stamens f> ; 
ovary 4-cellefl with simple stylo and somiglohoj^c stigma, 
the fertile cells cuntumirig one ovule, steiile ouch seveiul ; 
fruit a berry, diuviug 4 cidls, 2 of which contain single seeds 
and 2 are 'empty. The species are nati\cs of North and 
>South America. They are elegant, busby, oppositely- 
branched shrubs with aval entire lea\es, small; white or rose- 
coloured flowers with short pedicels, seated on one or mauy- 
llowered peduncles, and furnished with two bracts. 

S.vu/gariSt common St. Peier’s-wurt : flowers disposed 
in axillary, capitate clusters, and seated on very shuit 
])edicel8. It is a native of Pennsylvania, the Qarolinas, and 
Virginia, in sandy dry districts. It beais red eup-shaped her 
rics, which are about the size of a bempseed* and ripen in 
winter. It grows to tlie height of from 3 to 6 feet, and 
flowers in August and September. 

S, racemtuuft Snow-b^rryi ftowert disposed in loo^c, 
oAen leafy, interrupted racemes ; corolla bearfled imei nully ; 
stamens and style included. .41 is a native uf North Ame- 
rioa, and grows on tho banks of the Missouri, in Upper 
Canada, and on the nortU+west coast at Paget*s and Noutka 
sounds. This is a very handsome shrub, and was intro- 
duced into our gardens in 1817, since which time it has 
become very commeni It ha.-! rose coloured flowers, with 
entire leaves glaucous bcneaih. The fruit is about the 
size of a small cherry, and quite white, remaining on the 
tree after the leaves have dropped off, and giving it a very 
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l/L'initilul appearance, ll throws np very numerous suckers, 
;'!id on this account may he troublesome in small {gardens; 
Imi I'or shrubberies it is a very desirable plant, as bees are 
^ery fond of ils flowers, and game will feed on its berries, 
it blossoms from July to September. 

S. Occidentalism Wolf-berry, Western St. Peter's-wort : 
flowers 111 spikes dense, terminal, axillary, and drooping; 
st>le iiiul stamens protruded. It is a native of Driiish North 
America, and is abundant about the Saskatehevan and Red 
River. It is a shrub from 4 to 6 feel high, and has the 
same general characters as the last, hut has not yet been 
cultivated in Great Britain. 

S. microphyllus vinCi S.^laiicesce7iSt the remaining species, 
arc natives of Mexico. All the species are easily cultivated, 
and grow in any common garden-soil. They may ho best 
l>ropagatcd by eiitliiigs, which may be planted in eiilier 
.*)pritig or autumn. 

SYMPHYNO'TA. [Naiadks, vol. xvi., p. OG.] 

SY'MPH YTUM (from erw/i^erov, a name for a plant em- 
ployed by Pliny and Dioscortde.s), the name of a genus of 
))lants belonging to the natural order Boraginaeem. It has 
a G-parted calyx; a cylindrical-campaiuilalc corolla, the 
throat of which is furnished with 6 subulate, vaulted pro- 
cesses which connive to form a cone: 4 1-cellcd ovate nuts 
li.'ied at the base of the calyx, imperforate. The species are 
rough herbaceous plants with broad lea\cs and terminal 
twin racemes of flowers. They are natives chiefly of Europe 
and Asia. 

*S. officinalis, common Comfrey : fusiform-hranched roots; 
branched stem, leaves decuneut, the upper ones lanceolate, 
tlio lower ovalo-lanceoUite, scabrous above and hairy be- 
nealh ; limb of the corolla 3-loothed, with the teeth re- 
curved; the anthers twice the length of the filament. It is 
au inhabitant of the hanks of rivers amPstreams and watery 
[)laccs throughout Europe. ‘ Comfrey root.* Woodville oh- 
>crves, * abounds in u tasteless mucilage like that of the 
mil r;.di -mallow ; and being more easily ohlaiiicd. it ought not 
10 bo omitted in lists of medicinal plants. Such medicines 
are Uvseful in irritations of the throat, intestines, and, above 
all, the bladder.' The flowers ore of a yellowish-white colour. 
.\ variety not uncommon in Scotland and the Continent has 
hlui^h-purple flowers, red before c\])unsioii: it was called 
l»y Siblborp S. patem. S. Bohemium is also a variety of 
this species. It has red or reddish purple flowers. 

•S. tuberosum, tuberous-rooted Comfrey : rhizoina oblique, 
thwkened by scales, furnished with .short branches; leaves 
partly decurrent, upper onc.s elliptical, lower ones ovale; 
corolla tubulose, funnel-.sbaped, d-looihod; teeth recurved, 
i'iiis plant is not so still' and hairy as the last. It is a na- 
tive of Germany, Austria, France, Spain, and Italy. It 
liiis also been found in Scotland, near Ed.nburgli. and in 
Oorhara in England. Its flowers are of a ycliovvish-w'hile 
lolour, and appear in April and May. 

>S. a^pei'rimum, rough Comfrey : stems branched, covered 
with tubercles; leaves ovate, heart-shaped, pointed, run- 
ning into petioles, hairy above, sVrigose beneath, Upper 
ones opposite, subsessile ; calyx tuborculated, acute ; limb 
of corolla campanulate. It is a native of the Caucasus and 
;N’ 0 \i.son the banks of streams and rivulets. It is a tall 
•plaiir, very rough, with haiid.-ome flowers, whicli are red 
licforc expansion, and afterwards blue. 

There are several other species. They arc all hardy 
plants, and arc well adaplcxl for border-flowers in gardens, 
or for woods nnd shrubberies, as they will flourish under 
tbe shade of trees and shrubs. They will grow in almost 
any soil, and may be readily increased by dividing their 
roots in the spring. 

hiYMPLECTES, Mr. Swaitvsotrs name for a auhgenus of 
the genua P/ot'eiitf. rFRiNOiLLiD.K; 'Wbaver-Birds.] 
SYMPLECrrOME'REA. [Foraminifera.] ^.B.-M. 
Dnjurdm's name fur the class is Rhizopoda, 

S Y'MPLOCOS (from trvpizXotsiit a knitting together), the 
name of a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Siyraceie. This genus was mafe the ^ype* of a natural 
order, Symplocineco, by D. Doh^. Which cqptained t>nly 
this example. It has a 3-parted half-inferior calyx ; rotate 
inonopetalous d-IO'parted corolla, imbricate in mstivation ; 
indefinite stamens inserted in the lobe of the corolla, with 
the filaments cuspidate at the apex, and polyadelphous at 
UiebaKo; erect anthers bursting longitudinally; 3-5 eellecl 
ovary with 4 ovules in each cell. The fruit is a fleshy drupe, 
containing a 3-5-celled nut; the cells containing but one 
seed, whioli has an inverted embryo lying iu albumen, and 
a superior radicle. The species are trees, having alteruate. 
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either entire or serrated, leaves without stipules, and turning 
yellow in drying. The flowers are axillary, sessile, or pe- 
dunculate, few, of a white or scarlet colour, and supplied 
with bracteas at their base. Upwards of 30 species have 
been described. They all possess an astringent principle in 
their leaves, and some are used in dyeing. 

S, Alstonia, Alston’s Sy mplocos, is tlie Alstonia ihereformis 
of Linnmus, and was named after Charles Alston, profes- 
sor of botany in the University of Edinburgh. The pltnt 
is glabrous in every part, and has shining coriaceous round- 
ish-elliptic or oblong loaves, obtuse, rounded at the base, 
and obscurely crenuted at the apex ; sessile flowers arranged 
in threes and fours. It is a native of New Granada, near 
Santa F6 de Bogota, and Fopuyan. 

S. tinctoria. Dyer’s Syniplocos, Sweet-leaf, Yollow-leaf: 
leaves oblong or lanceolate ovate, serrated, glaucous, sinn- 
ing; flowers axillary, 8 or 16, together. Tins ))lanl is the 
Ilopea tinctoria of Linnseus, and is a native of the Carolinas 
in the United States of America. 

8. racemosa, racemobcTlowercd Symplocos ; leaves ob- 
long, glabrous, seirateil; flowers arranged in racomes, 
mostly axillary ; nut of fruit 3-colled. This plant is a native 
of liurdwar and Midnapore. in Bengal. It is used exten- 
sively by the natives a.s a dye, which is of a red colour. 

The nuts of S. spicatu aie very hard, and resemble a little 
fluted pitcher. Tins plant is a native of Silhet. 

In their cultivation they grow best in a soil compo.«<cd of 
a mixture of loam, sand, and peat; and are best propa- 
gated by catlings, which grow freely in sand under a hand- 
glass. 

SYMPTOM iavpirritipa, an incident, or coiiioideiicc) is 
any change in the appearance or functions of the body dif- 
ferent iVum those which occur in health, and perceptible to 
the senses either of the patient or his physician. Symptoms 
must nut he confounded with signs of disease. The obser- 
vation of facts by meanit of our senses renders us Hcquainied 
with symptoms, hut it is by medical leasoning thereupon 
that we deduce signs. A patient often knows his own 
s>mptoins hut is nevertheless ignorant of the disease under 
which lie labours. 

The signs of diseaso are inferences drawn by the mind 
from the observation of symptoms. The most s(i iking 
symptoms often furnish only accessory signs, while the iiiuat 
obscure ore the signs charactensiic of the disease. Violc'iit 
pain in the head not unfrequently attends inllamnialion of 
the lungs, but is a symptom of very small itupoiianco, wliilo 
slight pain in the side, or a streak of blood in the expocto- 
ration, furnishes a very valuable sign, and helps to disclose 
the nature of iho afl’cciion. 

Symptoms arc best divided into the esscnikil, which nre 
peculiar to certain diseases, the accidental, prodneod by 
some circumstancu of unusual occurrence, and Iho common, 
which Bie met with alike in various complaints. 

That part of medicine which treats of symptoms is called 
Symptomatology: Semeiology is the name applied to the 
investigation of the signs of disease, and of iheir comparative 
value. 

SY'NAGOGUE (Swaywy^), a word which ]n*imarily 
signifies any assembly or congregation, but came, like the 
word ‘ church,’ lo be applied, among the Jews, to places 
where any assemblies, especially those for the W'orship of 
God, met, or were convened. In the later Hebrew, such 

places were called ‘house of asscmblv.’ There 

is no trace of synagogues among the Israeliies prior to the 
Babylonish captivity, nor, in express terms, until a long 
time after. It is collected how'ever that the origin of such 
establishments may be referred lo that period. Being then 
debarred from their customary religious observance.s, they 
were accustomed to assemble on the Sabbath-day* to hear 
portions of the law read and expounded ; and those who 
ultimately returned from exile kept up this custom in Pa- 
lestine. iNehem,^ viii. 18..,) Those assemblies or meetings 
became in due lime certain places, and a regular 

order was observed in. them. They existed considerably 
easier enaoug the Jews settled in foreign parts than in 
their own country, where we do not And them until the time 
of the Asmonman princes; but after their introduction 
they inoreased rapidly. I^e synagogues appear to have 
been originally erected outside the towns, in the fields, 
usually near waters, for the convenience of ablution ; but 
they were soon introduced into the towns, and were usutuly 
on the. most elevated spots. In large towns there w'ere 
several, and the Jewish writers aflirm that there were 480 
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in Jerusalem. The assemblages were at first confined to 
the Sabbath-days and festivals, but were latterly extended 
to the second and fifth days of the week (Mondays and 
Thursdays). The services consisted chietly in prayer, and 
in tho reading and exposition of the sacred books. At first 
the readings were confined to the law, but were at length 
made to comprehend portions of the prophets, psalms, and 
other books. The whole concluded with a prayer and bene- 
diction, to which the congregation responded * Amen.’ 

It seems to have been the custom for a synagogue not to 
be opened in any place whore ten men could not be found of 
sudicient leisure to attend to its affairs. Where no separate 
building existed, a room in some private bouse was the 
place of meeting. There are no antieiit indications that the j 
synagojjues bad any iK*culiar form ; but each of them had a 
kind or altar or table, at which tho volume of the law was 
read ; and at the east end was an ark or chest in which that 
Volume was kept. The seats were so disposed that tho face 
of the people was turned towards this sacred repository and 
towards the elders, who alone sat with their backs to the 
ark, and their faces to the people. The synagogues were 
used not only for worship, but for hokling local courts of 
justice, which had cognizance of petty ofibncxis recpiiring no 
iiigher punishment than stripes, which were indicted on the 
spot. (Afatt., X. 17; Luke, xii. 11; Arts, xxii. 1‘J.) The 
allairs of the synagogue were under the direction of several 
officers: the chief of them was the archisynagogus 
vaywyof;), or ’ruler of the synagogue,* who regulated its 
affiurs, and without whose lca\e no one could read or preach. 
iMiuk, V. 2'1 ; Lnke, xui. 14.) Next to him was tho officer 
called Hvlfi? * Slicliach Izibbor,* or ‘ angel tmes- 

senger) of tho church,* who prayed in behalf of tho con- 
gregation. The Itn ‘ Chazan,’ who is the reader in mo- 
dern synagogues, appears to have been the* minister’ 
iv. 20) who had charge of the sacred books. As it appears 
from Acts, xiu. 15, that tbero were several archis>uagogi, it 
is probable that they answered to the committee of ciders, 
by whom the synagogues are at the piescnt time managed. 

With some necessary modifications, the antient usages are 
still maintained in the modern synagogues. > The liighest 
ground that can he conveniently appiopriated is still chosen 
for the sito of a synngoguc. lu this part of the world it 
extends cast and wes^t, with the entrance, or principal en- 
trance, in the west, that as the people enter, and us they sit, 
iheir faces may he turned towards the land of Canaan. Tho 
altar or do^kison a raised platform surrounded by a wooden 
luil, and largo enough to contain several persons: the 
women do not mingle with the men, hut have a sepaiate 
part or gallery (if there be one), wheic a wooden lattice 
screens them from observation. The men keep their heads 
covered in the synagogues. 

The first synagogue in England of which we have his- 
torical knowledge is that which, in the reign of WilUam 
Kufns, existed at Oxford, where tho Jews were then nu- 
merous ; but it is likely that they had one then or before 
in London also, as the fact that their only burial-place in 
England was in the spot now called Jewin Street, indicates 
that this was their principal seat. Early in the reign of 
Henry 111. the Jews ventured to build lu London a syna- 
gogue, which surpassed all the churches of that city in state- 
liness; and this occasioned its being taken from them, and 
consecrated to the BTessed Virgin. Later in the same reign 
they lost another synagogue, which they had erected in the 
Old Jewry, on the complaint of the Friars Penitent in the 
iicighbouihood, that they could not consecrate the elements 
in quiet on account of their * bowlings.' So lute os the 
reign of George II. the only synagogues allowed in Eng- 
land were the two in London, one fur tho Portuguese Jews 
in Be vis Marks, and the other for tho German Jews, in 
JJiikc*s Place. But this restriction long been with- 
<]rawn,and there are now seven or eight, synagogues in Lun- 
don» und one in most of the seapg||t towns. 

t<ViFringa, De Synagoga ^ AH^synagoffus ; Lewis, 
Oriffines Hebraime ; Tovey’s Anglia Judaica; Allen’s 
Modern Judaum.) 

SYN ALLAXIS, M.Vieillot’s name fora genus of birds, 
placed by Mr. Swainson in the family of Certhiadfe. 

Generic Character.-^ Bill short, mther strong, straight ; 
both mandibles of er 4 ual thickness, entire, and much com- 
pressed ; tho margins of tho upper mandible inflexed be- 
yond the nostrils. Frontal feathers rather rigid. JVvigs 
very tsbort, and much rounded ; the primaries scarcely cx- 
P.Q., Nu, H79. 


cceding the (ertials. Tail broad, more or Uks long I honed, 
and cither graduiiicd orcuncated; Iho webs soli and loose, 
but the shafts rather rigid ; iho tips lanceolate. IWt veiy 
largo. Tarsus lengthened. Middle too longer than ilih 
hinder; lateral toes equal. Claws slender, aculc, ami hut 
slightly curved ; the tlucc anterior rather .small. (Sw.) 

Example, Synallaxis garnihis. 

Description.— ^vo\sv\, beneath whitish, feathers on tho 
front of tho head rigid, pointed, and rufous; lines bcfoio 
and behind the eye wlulish; tail moderate, rounded. 

Habits, Mr. Swainson, whoso descripiion this is. 
has given a very good figure of this bird under tho name of 
Malurus fiarnilus, in th.e first sui ics of his Zoological lllns- 
trations. it is rornarkabie, he observes, for its vtM-y singu- 
lar nest, which is so largo as to form a feature in tlie wood- 
land scenery of Bahi.a, the only part of Brazil whoie luj 
observed it. He describes tho nest as built in low tree'', 
formed externally of dried slickj, without any iieatiiehs, 
usually three or four feet long, and resembling at a di»t;inct! 
a thick twist of bean-stalks thrown in the branches by uccm 
dent* Sometimes, he says, two of tliebo nc^ts appeal as if 
joined together, and there is un opening on the side, besides 
one at the top. lie further states that the sexes are 
generally seen near tho nest, uttering u shiill, incessant, 
monotonous chirp, particularly in the morning and cveniinr. 
adding (and we respect him for it) that he never could 
bring himself to tear one of these nests to pieces, merely for 
the purpose of seeing its construction. 
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SYNCELLUS a Greek word equivalent to 

concellanmis in Latin, and meaning a person who inhabits 
the same chamber {cella) with another, was used by the 
Christians of the early and middle ages as the name of an 
ecclesiastical dignity. The Syncellus was constantly with 
the patriarch, metropolitan, or bishop, as an inspector of 
his life and mu liners. The successors to the patriarchs and 
metropolitans were very often chosen from the .S>nreUi. 
Their rank was very high, and at one lime they even claimed 
precedence over the metropolitans. Tlieir number was con- 
hiderable, till by a constitution of Heraclins the greatest 
number allowed in one cIjuitIi was two. 

The chief of the Syncelli was called Protosyncellus (wpw- 
rotrfiyictWoc), and the president of their assemblies was 
called TrpitProvp6fO(}oe riov vpiorotruyKtWtov, 

The suffragan bishops [Bishop] were also called Syn- 
colU. 

(Du Cange, Ghssar. Med, et Inf. Latin., s. v. * Syn- 
eelUis Glossar, Med. et Inf. Graecit., s. v. Si^rftXXoc.) 

SYNCELLUS. GEORGE (r«oipr*oc XvyictWoQ) was a 
monk and abbot at the emd of the eighth and the beginning 
of the ninth century after Christ, liis surname was given 
him from his being the Syncellus of Tarasius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, who died in the year 806 a.u. George | 
Syncellus died about the year 800. 

His * Cliroiiography* (ticXoyj) x'p«»'oyp«0‘ac) is a history of the 
world, arranged in chronological order, from the creation to 
the reign of Diocletian. The intention of the writer was to 
include the whole period down to 800 a.d. It is Utile more 
than a copy of the * Chronicon’ of Eusebius. 

It was ymblishcd from a MS. in the royal library at 
Paris, which was obtained at Corinth in 1507, by .lac. 
Oonr, in a folio volume, conlainmg the Greek text, a I..aliii 
\ersion, and notes, together wdly tlie ‘Breviarium’ of Ni* 
cephorus, Paris. 165:i, reprinted at Venice, 17*29. It is also 
contained in the Bonn collection of the B>zuntino writers, 
in which it forms, wi||t ‘ jNicephorus,* two volumes, edited 
by W. Dindorf, from Iw’o irnnojtiuu MSS. at Paris, 1829. 
Tho Chronograpliy of S\ncellqs was eoniimicd by Theo- 
idiancs from 285 §13 A.t). Among the MSS. of the Ro)al 

Library at Paris fragment's of other historical works 
sM-ribed to Syneel)us. 

(Fabneius, Hiblioih. Gr^c„ vii., p, 457, cd. Ilarles; 
Schooll, Unchficfite dcr Gfioc/i. Lit., iii., p. 203.) 

SYNCOPATION, in Music, is when tbe first half of a 
note begins on the unaccented or w'cak pari of a bar, and 
the other half is continued and torininates on the accented 
or fifrong part. [Acckjst, jn Example: — 
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In this example upper part, 9t melody, consists in 
ct of a succession of sytU’PptttiDg minims : but the bar 


fact of a succession of sytU’bpjtting mihime ; 1 
dividing the alternate on^ can oi{|y 


dividing the alternate oneSp can o|{| 

crotchets bomid together ; 

most cases, made to cut tho' liqto ip 


i ^iiUen as two 
tlie bar was, in 
Example : — 
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Syncopated notes are» bjr some writers» called driving 
notM, 


SY'NCOPE ((TvyjcoTrq. literally a cutting in pieces, a sud- 
den failure of power or strength), fainting. A sudden im- 
pairm^t or complete loss of sensation and voluntary mo- 
tion, with groat diminution or almost total abolition of the 
heart's action and of the function of respiration. 

Fainting sometimes occurs quite suddenly, but is usually 
ushered in by certain promonUory symptoms. These are a 
sense of languor and uneasiness, coiifu^n of the mind, 
oppression at the chest, dimness of sight, ringing in tbe ears, 
partial cold sweats, paleness of the face, and coldness of the 
extremities. These continue for some time, and then eithei 
pass away, or are followed by swooning, a state of complete 
faintness, during which the pulse is altogether impercep- 
tible at the wrist, and respiration nearly ceases. When a 
fainting fit comes on suddenly and without any warning, it 
is usually more profound than when it has been preceded 
by the symptoms just enumerated. Recovery from faint- 
ing is frequently attended with palpitation of the heart, 
and sensations more distressing than those which ushered 
ill the attack. The duration of a fainting fit seldom exceeds 
a few minutes or even seconds, but instances are on record 
of persons continuing in a swoon for many hours. 

The immodiate cause of fainting is in all instances some 
interruption to the due transmission of blood to the brain. 
Various circumstances however, both moral and physical, 
interfere with the circulation, either through tho medium 
of the nervous system, or by acting directly on tho heart 
itself. Persons swoon from any violent and sudden moral 
emotion, as terror, grief, disappointment, or even excessive 
joy. The sight of blood or of any object which excites dis- 
gust occasions some persons to faint, as do various im- 
pressions on the senses, w'hether painful or otherwise. Very 
susceptible individuals have been known to faint on per- 
ceiving the odour of certain flowers, and unpleasant smells 
still more ficrpiently cause faintness. Long watching or 
over exertion, blows on the pit of the stomach, swinging, 
and roinlory motions are some among many of the condi- 
tions uhicli ofcuhioii fainting by their action on the nervous 
system. Tho abstraction of a large quantity of blood pro- 
bably has a more immodiate action on tho heart; and to the 
disturbance of tbe circulation must be attributed llioso 
fainting fits which sometimes occur in tho course of diseases 
of tho lieart. Tho sudden transition from a horizontal to a 
silting posture when persons are very weaker have lost a 
large <]iumtity of blood probably acts in both ways at once ; 
and fainting somcliiiies takes place from other causes, such 
as healed rooms, &c., of which wo cannot well explain the 
action. 

Fainting may be confbunded with apoplexy or asphyxia; 
and if it continues for an unusually long time, the person 
may be supposed to bo dead. A little attention however 
will prevent our mistaking an apoplectic person, who 
breathes loudly and with a snoring noise, for\ person in a 
swoon, whose respiration is gentle, and almost imporceptiblo, 
and whose pulse either cannot bo, felt at all, or is at any 
rate extremely weak. Asphyxia is a stale of suspended ani- 
mation, brought on by some cause interfering directly with 
respiration ; it is marked by tumor and lividity of the face, 
while tho face of a person in a fainting-fit is pale and 
sunken. The continuance of respiration and of the lieart’s 
action, though very feebly, the temperature of tho body, 
and the absence of all stiffness of tho limbs, would suffi- 
ciently distinguish syncope from deatUv; hut it must be very 
unusual for fainting to continue for a few luinuteB without 
there appearing some evident sign of liib. 

In the treatment of a person who has fainted, the first 
point is to place him in the recumbent posture; and in tliu 
case of fainting after blood-letting, nothing more is in 
general required. Exposure to the cool air, sprinkling cold 
water on tho face, and firiction of the Umbs. may be em- 
ployed if tbe fit continues; andasnudl quantity ofepther 
j or sal-volatilo may be given as sodn as the person can swallow. 
The horizontal posture should be preserved until recovery 
is complete. ^ 

For the prevention of fainting-fits in those who are sub- 
joct to their fl^eqiient reeurrence, various treatment must \ke 
necessary, according to tho nature of tbe cause prt^ucing 
thorn. Slight (binting-flts recurring i^equently are o com- 
mon forerunner of epilepsy. ‘ 

SYNDA'CTYLES. or SYNDACTYLODS BIRDS, 
a group comprehending those birds which have the external 
toe nearly as long as the middle one, and united to it as far 
as the penultimate articulation. This group contains the 
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bee-eaters iMerop^MAim,), the motmots {Prionite>iy III), 
the king-Bshers {Alcedo, Linn.), the todies i^Todm, Linn.), 
and the hornbills {Buceros, Linn.). 

SYNJMC comes from the Greek ‘ syndicos * (<riWiicoc). 
Tho Greek word Syndicos originally signified one who aided 
another in a matter before a court of justice, and honeo it 
came to signify goiU3rally an advocate, ono wJio maintained 
another’s cause before a court of justice. Syndicos alM) 
signified at Athens one who was appointed by the statu to 
attend to its interests in any matter in dispute between 
Athens and another state : thus Aeschines was elected their 
Syndicus by the Athenians in a matter relating to the 
temple at Delos. (Demosthen. llcpl c. 4^2.) 

There were also functionaries at Athens called Syndici, 
wlio were appointed, after the establishment of ihe tyranny 
of the Thirty, to decide on casus of conliscated property. 
The word Syiulicus passed into the Latin language. It 
often occurs in the * Digest’ in the sense of an attorney or 
agent for a university or coiporato body : in tins sense it is 
used as synonymous with Actor by Gaius. (Dtg*. 3, tit. 4, 
s. 1.) In the tniddle ages also the word Syndicus was in 
common use, and was frequently given to the agent or fac- 
tiir appointed by corporate bodies to manage their common 
aifaivs, and especially to represent them in courts of law. 
Thus, in the year 1203, tlie university of Paris sought and 
ohluiucd permission from Pope Innocent 111. to appoint 
an ollicer fur such purposes willi this name. (Bulaei 
Hf.st. Utiiv. Pans.i iii. 23; Crevier, IJisU de VUniv. de 
Pons, i. 2S4.) Crevier. in various places, designates the 
syndic of tho university, or of the faculty of arts, by tho 
equivalent names of procureur, agent, grcllier (hi. 230; iv. 
300 ; V. 4.}‘)). In the same sense most of the other corporate 
hodie.') in Puns and other French towns used to have their 
syndics ; ainl the syndic was also the usual name for tiui 
solicitor to the community, or town-clerk, in tho towns of 
Languedoc and Provence. The clergy, in like manner, had 
their Syndics Geiicraux, S)ndics Dioc^sains, and Syndics 
Provinclaux; and Syndics, or agents resident at Pans, were 
also appointed by most of the religious orders. {Ency- 
ciopt'die^ and Riclielct, ad verb.) The functions of the dif- 
fei cuts} ndics however varied considerably ; some were mere 
iigonts or solicitors, others were ropresentative.s of their cor- 
porations in a higher sense, bomctimes acting as their presi- 
dents, and deciding causes, instead of merely conducting 
tlicin. The s) ndics in some places were much the same 
de‘-ciii)lion of functionaries that wore elsewhere called Sea- 
iiiiii Hi Kidicviiis, a species of town-councillors or magis- 
1 rates. At Marseillos, in tho fourteenth century, four 
ir.agintratcs were elected every year to manage the military 
atVairs of the city, who were designated Syndici do Guerra. I 
(Diicange, Gloss. Med. et In fun, Latin.^ ad verb.) The four | 
cliief magistrates of the city of Geneva, also annually 
elected, used to be called Syndics, Among the Buidega- 
leur-es (or people of the district of which Bordeaux is the 
capital), tho olKce of Syndic, supposed to have meant 
originally the defender of a military post, became in course 
of time an hereditary title of nobility: thus, in Froissart, 
and other chroniclers of the fourteenth century, we read of 
the Syndic, or Soudic (in Latin, Soldicus), d’Kstrades, and 
tho Soudic, or Souclich, or sometimes Soudan (as if the 
word had become confounded with tho Arabic de 

la Trau, or de Trail, or de Trabe, or de Laitrau. In more 
recent times, when Louis XIV., in 1701, directed the es- 
tablishment of ohambers of commerce in the principal 
towns of France, the merchants and other persons compos- 
ing them were appointed to bo called Syndics du Commerce, 
or Syndics de la Chambro de Commerce. For the significa- 
tions of the various old words derived from or connected | 
with Syndicu.s (otherwise Sindicus, Scindiciis, Scyndicus, | 
Sindictus), such as Syndicaro, Syndecari, Sindicamentura, I 
Sindicatio, Syndicatus, Syndicator, Subsyndicus, Syndicaria 
(-ae), the reader is referrw to Ducango, Gloss. M, et /. L., 
vi. 928:931 ; and Supplem., iii. 932. Wo shall merely men- 
tion that the French nave Iho verb 'syndiquer/ for to judge 
or censure, as we formerly said ' to syndicate’ in the same 
sense. 

SYNE'SIUS (£tivft9ioc), a Christian philosopher of the 
school of the Now Platonists, was born at Cyreno, in Africa, 
of a high family, in the year 37$ a.]x He studied at Alex- 
andria mathematics and philosophy under Hypatia, and at 
tho same time gave attention to poetry and elo(]uence. 
When only in his nineteenth year he was sent by his fellow- 
citizcos at the head of an embassy teConstantinoDlc, to nre- 


sont a golden ci-uwii to the emperor Arcadius, to whom ho 
addressed a very suitable oration, which is still extant. At 
this period ho was a heathen, but ho was soon after con- 
verted to Clirislianity and baptized by Theoplulus, bishon 
of Alexandria. Ho still however retained his fondness fur 
the New Platonic philosophy; and partly for this reason, 
partly from unwillingness to ho separated from his wife, he 
long resisted the desiro of Theophilus toconsecrato liiin to a 
bUhopric. At last bo yielded, and bccuiue bishop of Piole- 
mais, in tho >ear 410. Tho time of his death is not known, 
hut it was probably before 431, smeo in tliis year his 
brother Euoptius appeared at the council of Epbosus, as his 
successor in the bishopric of Ptolemais. 

Synesius was one of tho most ror Markable men of his age, 
though certainly more eminent a.s a philosopher than as a 
Christian. His writings are in a pleasing style, sometimes 
rising to eloquence. With a peculiarly clear statement of 
the most abstract philosophical opinions, ho mingled in- 
teresting illustrations from the early historians, fabulists, 
and poets. 

Tho following are his chief works: — 1. The Oration to 
Arcadius, mentioned above, ‘ On Royalty’ (7rq>i ftatr^Xtiur}. 

2. ‘ Dion, or onSi‘lf-di.scipline* (A(o>v, Trepi rijc iavrbr 

3. ‘ Tho Praise of Baldness' (tfutXaKpfJo; iyKutuioi/), 
a witty imitation of Dion Chrysostom's ‘ Praise of ilair.’ 

4. 'All Egyptian Fable, or, On Foret liought’ (Ai’yuTrnot;, 
ntpl -TTpovoloQ), an application of the fable of Osiris and 
Typlioii to the then state of the Roman empire, o. ‘ On 
Dreams’ (Trtpi tvvrrviatp), C. ‘ A Discourse to Paooiuui 
concerning a Present’ (irpoc Traioviov iVJp mr Xdyor). 

The present was an astrolabe, and the di-icoursu rcmin- 
mended the study of astronomy. 7. One huiidrod and fifty- 
five letters. Some of these letters are freu and inicre.^ling 
epistles to his friends, and others, on matters cf business, 
contain much information of great value to the chuich hi.s- 
torian. 8. * Ten Hymns,* formed of a most singular mix- 
ture of Christian truths, poetic images, and New Platonic 
dreams. 9. Four epigrams in the ' Greek Aiilhology’ are 
ascribed to Synesius. 

A complete edition of the works of Synesius, in Greek 
and Latin, was published by Petau, ‘Paris, 1612, fob, 
reprinted in 1631, 1633, and 1640. There are soveral luler 
editions of portions of his works. 

(Fabricius, Btbl. Graec., vni., p. 221, old edition; ix., p 
198, Hailes; Schbii, Geschichte der Griech. Lit., iii., p, 
365 ) 

There was another philosopher of tho same name, of 
whom nothing more is known than that he was the auihor 
of a commentary on Democritus, which is printed in Fabri- 
cius, Bibliotheca Graeca^ vol. viii., p. 233, old edition. 

(Sclioll, iii., p. 445.) 

SYNESIUS (icvfVioc), a Greek medical writer, of whom 
nothing is known except tliat a treatise on Fever goes under 
bis name: his dato also is rather uncertain. Sprengel 
places him in the reign of the emperor Manuel (a.d. 114:;- 
118U), apparently becau.se he supposed the' Zadii ’l-Mo- 
safer,’ or ‘Viaticum Pcregriiiantis,' of Abu Jafer Ahmed 
Ben Ibrahim Ben Abu Chalid Ibnu ’l-Jczzar, to liave been 
written at the end ef llio eleventh century after CJinst. As 
however Ibnu ’I-Jezzar died aboiil the year (A.ii. 395) a.d, 
1004 (Wiislonfeld, der Arab, Gotling., 1840), 

Synesius. who translated his work into Greek, under the 
title *Ef/»«Grt Tov 'ATFOi^rjfiovvTo^it may have lived much earlier 
than Sprengel places him ; and this is tho more pro- 
bable if it be true tliut his translation was of service 
to Constantinus Afer, who died about a.d. 1087 (Chuu- 
laiit, Ilandb, der Bucherk, f ilr die Aellere Medicin, Leip- 
zig, 1841), in composing his ‘ Viaticum Peregrinuntiuiii.' 
The treatise of Synes>ius is apparently part of his trans- 
lation of Ibnu ’I'Jczzar’s work, the whole of whicli, in 
seven books, is said to be still in existence in manuscript 
in tho royal library at Paris. Reiske compared it with the 
original Arabic, and found it a very exact translation, with 
some few exceptions, as, for iustauee^ in p. 136, where Syne- 
siuB has made some additions to the Arabic text. In two 
passages we find tbo Arabic word added tu his translation 
in Greek characters, viz. p. 76, ivrsxf,an nat*ho, sweat; and 
p. 120, IXpovOtXktO, al-'inuthelletht a tertian fever, Sprengel 
remarks (Hist, de la Med.) that his theory of fever is taken 
entirely from Galon ; and that the symptoms of a fever pro- 
duced by continual grief are well described (p. 30); he ap- 
proves also of his moral Ircalment of febrile ufi'ccl ions (p. 
58). The means of euro nieiitioncd by b'ynesius aro in coii- 
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y)rmity with tlio liabifs and natural productions of Arabia. | 
He constantly lecoinmends water, sugar, and oil of roses ; j 
liis purgative medicines are prunes, myrobalans, and cassia; | 
he also exlubits camphor internally (p, 240). The most i 
c urious part of the work is the* description of the small-pox, [ 
which he calls ^Xi//fra/vov<Ta Xoi/iu^, and which ho distin- 
guishes from the measles, or *r«pn Xf^rn) Kai wkvi) Xoi/hk?/. 
Nyiiesius is the first Greek author who notices these two 
diseases ; but all the details that he mentions concerning . 
them are taken from the treatise by Hlmzcs on the same j 
aiibject. [Hhazks.] The work was edited by J. St. Bcr- 
narrl, Amsiel. and Ludg. Bat., «vo., 1741), with the title, 

• Syncsius de Febribus, fjucm nunc primuin ox Codico MS. 
Jiiblioth. Lugd. Balav. edidit, verlit, notisqno illustravit J. 
St. B. ; accedit Viatici, Constantino Africanolntcrpreto, libri 
vii. pars,* The six first cdiapters are inserted in the Venice 
collection of writers ‘ l>e Febribus,* 157C, fol. ; the two last | 
arc in the first volume of the Opera of Constantinus Afer, 
Basil., 1 530. fol. 

SYNETIIF/RES. or SYNA5THERES. [Porcupines. 
vol. xviii., p. 

NYHNIUM, Savigny*s name for a subgenus of owls. 

Example, Syrniwn Aluco, the well-known brown owl. 
lawny-owl, iv};-o\vl, or wood-owl of these islands. [Srai- 
fiin.E.] 

SYNGNATHA, according to Dr. Leach, the second 
Older of the class Myriapndat comprising the species of that 
class which were by Lin-meus included under the head Sco- 
ff tp^mtra. 

This order is divided by Latreille into two sections : the 
species of the first have only fifteen pairs of legs; and the 
hod>, when viewed from above, ^irescnts less segments than 
when viewed from beneath. In the second section there 
aie at least (wcniy-une pairs of legs, and the segments nro 
of the same size and number both above and beneath. Dr. 
I.ca<'h also divides the present order into two sections or 
families, to which ho applies the names Scafopendridrjc and 
<ieryjihtUda\yi\\\c\\ he characterises us follows: — the first 
{Srf>f(tpendnd(C)^ by luuing each segment of the body pro- 
Mded with two legs, and the hinder legs distinctly longer 
tluin the others. To this family belongs the Scotopemira 
fnificuta of Linnaeus, a species found commonly under 
.Slones, icc. in tliis country and other parts of Europe. Ac- 
I'oiding to the author last uicnlioued, this species constitutes 
the t}pe of his genus Lithobiust distinguished by the an- 
tenna) being composed of forty or more joints, the two first 
i)f which aio the largest; the under lip is broadly notched ! 
in front, und has the margin much denticulated; the eyes ; 
iiro granulated; the logs are fifteen on each hide. The 
genus Cryptopf: of Lcacli, of wlucli a .species (C'. hortensis) < 
js found ill gardens in Devonshire, has about seventeen j 
joints lo the aiiiennm ; the under lip is not denticulated, ' 
and it is scarcely emarginated in iVont; the legs arc twenty- i 
one on each side, and the fir^t joint of the "hinder legs is 
spineless ; the eyes aie indistinct. 

In the family (JaophilidfV the legs arc very numerous, 
and the hinder legs are not distinctly longer than the 
others. The species of iho genus G5o;)A?7«.f ( Leach) have 
upwards of forty legs, the antoiinm have fourteen joint-*. 
Several species are found in England; they liie in the 
ground and under stones. The Scolopendra efeclrica of 
Jiinnmus belongs to this genus. 

SYNOD, a Greek word, XvvoBog (literally, ‘ a coming 
together’), adopted by the Saxons, sometimes used for an 
assembly of any kind, but much more commonly fur an 
a^scmhIy gathered for ecclesiastical purposes, and more par- 
ticularly for an as.sembly of bishops or presbyters deputed 
by various churches or branches of the universal church to 
meet at co appointed place, there to dchberato on points of 
doctrine or other matters relating to the regulation and 
welfare of the church, Tlieso synods are also called coun- 
cils. 

In the history of the church wc meet with many councils ; 
but some arc of fur higher dignity and consequence than 
others. The highest arc those which were held in the early 
centuries of tho church, and have been approved and termed 
mcumenical by almost the whole body of professing Chris- 
tians. Of theso there have been only six. Some however of 
tho councils of inferior authority arc regarded as cecumeni- 
cal by certain portions of the church. 

By oecumenical is meont, representative of all the differ- 
ent branches of the chuicli established throughout the 
habitable world (oVcp/jii'i/). It is not however implied 


thereby that bishops from all Chrisliap sees must be pre- 
sent ht a synod in order to constitute it (Bcumetiical, for the 
whole body of bishops were never present at any council 
that has been hitherto held ; but if the Christian world 
oonsont then or afterwards to its decree, its cecumenicity is 
cunsidero<l as established. 

The Apostolical council held at Jerusalem on tho ques- 
tion of legal oWrvances is regarded as a model and kind 
of Scripture authority for such asi^emblies. All thcApo.stles 
were not there, but their decisions were admitted by tho 
body of Christians generally. 

The six cBcuincnical councils are the following, and it is 
commonly understood that since the Apostolic Council these 
I are the only councils whoso decrees have been generally 
I admitted by the church:— I, the Synod of 318 bishops at 
I Nice in Bithynia, a.d. 325 ; 2, the Synod of 150 bishops at 
Constantinople, a.d. 381; 3, the Synod of 200 bishops at 
Ephesus, A.n. 451 ; 4, the Synod of 630 bishops at Chalce- 
I don, A.D. 451; 5, the Synod of 165 bishops at Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 553 ; 6, tho Synod of 170 bishops at Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 680. The Eastern church regards another 
Synod as (jccumcnicul, that at Nice, under Irene, a.d. 787 ; 
and the Western (Roman Catholic) church contends that 
several others are cutillcd to be so regarded, but it is not 
agreed what is the number. 

The Protestant churches admit of the first four only ns 
being properly oecumenical : but they virtually include the 
fifth and sixth us supplementary to the third and fourth, 
and not condemning any new heresies. 

A brief notice of each of the six groat councils follows : — 

(1) Tho Council of Nice. This was assembled by order of 
tho emperor Constantine to determine the Arian <'jpntio- 
versy. By its decree it anathematized tho doctrine of 
Arius. This decree was generally approved, and confirmed 
by subscijuent councils. 

(2) The first council of Constantinople. This was assem- 
bled by the emperor Theodosius the Elder, to appease tho 
trouble.^ of the East. It anathematized the heresy of Maco- 
d'onius, who denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost. Its 
decree vi'as sanctioned by tho subsequent synod of Clial- 
cedon. 

(3) Tltc Council of Ephesus was assembled by Theodosius 
tho younger, to determine the controvensy raised by Noslo- 
rius, bishop of Constantinople, who declaimed against the 
title ^coroRoc, which Christians had long applied to the 
mother of Jesus Christ. The Neslorian doctrine was con- 
demned by the Council of Ephesus, whose judgment was 
subsequently confirmed, like that of the first Constant iiiu- 
pohtan .synod, by 

(4) The Council of Chalcedon, which was assembled by 
the emperor Marcian. Besides ratifying the creeds of ibo 
three preceding councils, it condemned the Eutychian or 
Monophysito heresy, namely that which maintained that 
there was only one nature in Christ after the Incarnation. 
Some of the churches in Egypt and Palestine retained the 
Eutychian heresy notwithstanding. 

(5) The Second Council of Constantinople was assembled 
by J ustinian. It condemned certain writings which favoured 
the Nestoriau opinions. 

(6) The Third Council of Constantinople was assembled 
by the emperor Constantine Pogonatiis, to terminate the 
divisions caused by tho dogmas of the Monothelitcs, who 
held that after the union of Christ’s divine and human 
nature, there remained in him but ono will and operation. 
In its decree condemnatory of this error, the synod )>ul)- 
lishcd a definition of the faith, in which they acknowledged 
the five preceding ascumenical councils. 

Of the other more remarkable councils, the following 
brief tabular statement may suffice: — 

Cowicils before the separation if the Eastern and Western 
Churches, 

riaco of Amenably. a.d. * By whom called. Decrees. 

Sardica . • 347 Constans and Re-established in , 

Gonstan- their sees the 

tius bishops who had 

been disposse.ssed 
by the Arians. 

Ariminum • 360 Constantiua Altered the word- 

ing of the Nicene 
creed at the in* 
stigaliou of tho 
Arians. 
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Pl.iPB of AsstMwMy. 

Kphesus 

Conslanlinople 

Nice . 
CunstaiiUnople 

IP 

Constantinople 


A.i». Py wimm called. 
419 TheodoMua 


764 ConHtantino 
Coprony- 
inus 
787 Irene 

869 Basil 


879 Basil 


Dooroes. 

Absolved the here* 
tic Eutyches from 
censure, and dc> 
posed Flavian us, 
who had con- 
demned him. 

Condemned the use 
of images and pic- 
ture's in churches. 

Reversed the con- 
demnation. 

Deposed Photius, 
patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 

Restored Photius. 


Cnnnr.ilfi held in the Western Churchy chiefly after a.d. 
1064, when the patriarchs of Home and Constantinople 
separated from commariiou* 


ri ui’ nf A.D, Hy a lioin rnllcfl. Docrcu.**. 

Fust LhIciiui 1123 Oulixtus 11. Confirmed the 

agreement be- 
tween tlio em- 
peror and pope 
about the investi- 
ture of prelates. 

kSi'i' Mid l/i1eian llo9 Innocent II. Condemned the Ma- 

nichtran heresy. 

Timd Ditcian 1J79 Alexander 111. Hc^ffulated the elec- 
tion of the pon- 
titls. 

Fourlli j..ati.'ran 1215 Innocent 111. Published a Confes- 
sion of Faith con- 
demnatory of the 
Manicbcciin he- 


lopM . , 1245 Innocent IV. 

. . 1274 Grei^ory X. 

L'')ii;.liinco . 1114 John XX 111. 


ll.ible . . M31 Marlin 


Florence . 1437 EugeniuslV. 


Trent 1545 to 1563 Different 
popes 


rosy. 

Deposed the em- 
peror Frederick. 

De fined that the 
Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the 
Fatlier and the 
Son. 

Condemned the er- 
rors of Wickliffo 
and IIuss, and ap- 
proved the admi- 
nistration of the 
Eucharist in one 
kind only. 

Declared the supe- 
riority of a ge- 
neral council over 
the pope. 

Asserted purgatory ; 
and that the Ro- 
man pontiff is 
head over the 
whole church. 

In reference to the 
Protestant hcro- 
sios. 


High authority is claimed by Roman Catholic writers for 
tho last-named council, which they contend ought to be re- 
garded as cBcumenical. This is strongly controverted by 
Prote.stant writers. 

Very few synods or councils have beeh held in the Pro- 
testant churches. By far the most remarkable is that of 
Dordrecht or Dort, which was assembled in the reign of 
our king James I. Its professed object was to compose the 
differences existing between the Calviniaii and Arminiaa 
parties in the Protestant church. The former prevailed. 

Some hold that there is a peculiar superintendence e:f- 
ercised over these assemblies besides that ordinary super- 
intendence which God maintains in the affairs of men: 
others look upon these assemblies as being to be placed in 
the same category with other assemblies of fallible men, in 
which human infirmities and passions enter, and the judg- 
ment fs ultimately affected by all the ordinary accidents to 
which the divisions of large assemblies of human beings are 
liable. 

The doctrine of the Church of England respecting coun- 
cils may be seen in the Twenty-first Article. 


Lists, very full and perhaps complete, of tho several coun- 
cils which have been held, may be found in many treatises 
on chronology, particularly the ‘Tablottes ChronologUiues,* 
of M. Dufrosnoy ; and in • L»Art de Verifier les Dates.* 
SYNODIC. SYNODIC REVOLUTION (ir^vo^oc. con- 
junction of paths). The synodic revolution of two bodies 
which move round a common centre is that portion of one or 
more actual revolutions in which they go through all their 
possible relative positions. The simplest instance which 
can bo given is that of the two hands of a watch : tho ab- 
solute revolution of the minute hand is made in one hour, 
tbai of tho hour hand in twelve hours ; but the synodic 
revolution of tho two hands is the interval which elapses 
between any time at w hich they are togother, and the next 
time at which tho same thing takes place. 

Every phenomenon which depends upon the relative posi- 
tion of two revolving bodies cannot complete all* its phases 
in less than a synodic, revolution. Thus, in tho case of the 
sun and moon, the total disappearance of the latter which 
takes place when they are nearest in the heavens, cannot 
take place again until they are again at their nearest, that 
is, until the moon has not only completed tho circuit of the 
heavens, but has further progressed until she overtakes the 
sun. Tho actual revolution of the moon is nut an object 
of interest, except to those who watch her progress among 
the fixed stars: the phases which are visible to all tho world 
depend solely on her motion relatively to that of the sun. 
Those who would mako a common watch tell time in a 
manner resembling the indications of luni-solar pheno- 
mena must mb out the marks of minutes and hours from 
the dial-plate, and chooso for an interval of measurement 
that which elapses between successive conj unctions of the 
miiiufo and hour hands. 

If the two revolutions be made in tho same direction, and 
if T and t bo their respeclivc times, T being the greater, 
the time of the synodic revolution is 
17 
T-/ 

For, if X bo the time of a synodic revolution, the portion of 
an actual revolution which the quicker has gained upon tho 
slower is 

a? .r 

1 T’ 


but by hypothesis this is a whole revolution, since the syno- 
dic period is nothing but the time in which the quicker 
gains a whole revolution upon the slower. Equate tlie last 
formula to unity, and the resulting Vdluc of .r is the first 
formula. But if the two revolutions be made in opposite 
directions, the synodic revolution is made in the time 


17 


'T+? 


Thus m tne case of the bands of a watch, T=12'', f =1^* ; 
and H of an hour, or 5™ fi, is the interval of two con- 
junctions of the two hands. 

To find roughly the synodic period of the sun and moon, 
let us take the suifs actual revolution ul 365f days, and the 
moon's at 27f days. Wc have then 


days nearly. 


vSYNOI'CUM, a genus of Ascidians, thus defined by 
M. do Blainville : — 

Generic Character, — Body more or less cylindrical, ver- 
tical, or horizontal, adhering by Iho cephalic extremity, and 
united together by the sides of their external envelope, so 
as to constitute a common mass, which is a little diversiform 
and fixed; the two apertures of each composing animal hid- 
den at the bottom of a more or less deep cavity, and having 
only a single external orifice, furnished ordinarily with si.x 
tentacuUforra papillm. 

M. de Blainville thus divides the genus 

A. Species united into a convex rounded mass. {Pal- 
monella, Lam. ; Aplidium^ Sav.) 

Example, Synoicum Ficus, 

B. Species in which tho horizontal bodies unite toge- 
ther in a mammillated crust. 

Example, Synoicum subgelatinosum. 

C. Species in which the vortical bodies also unite to- 
gether in a crust. iDidermum, Sav.) 

Example, Synoicum fungosum. 

D. Species in which the \ cry long vertical bodies unite 
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together in a species of cylinder, having only a single 
external oriflee cummoii tu all the individuals. 



Synoicam Ficus. a iiortiuu highly magulflcd. 



Synoicura turgoiis. 

M. (.le Blninville remarks that this genus, although very 
closely approximated to Botryllus, is really very distinct 
from It, in consequence of the uianuer in which tho aper- 
tures uf caoli composing animal terminate in a common 
cavity, with a single external orifice. He adds that it con- 
lains no more siicoes than tho genera above proposed, and 
Ihul they }ip])ear all to belong to our seas. {Malacolof^ie,) 

SYNONYME (tn'vwvv/noc). It will appear from tlie 
following definition, by Arisiotle iCate^^t c. i3, that this word 
was not used by him in the .same sense in which it is used 
now: ‘Those words are Ilomonyma (bfiwwfia) in Avhich 
only the namo is common, but the dofiiiition (Xeyoi,*) of the 
substance (ociTi'a) with reference to the name is <litterent; 
for instance, we call “ animal ” both man and the paiuling 
of a man, in which cases only the name is common ; but the 
derinitiou of the thing with reference to the name is differ- 
ent ; for if a man explains what is meant by each being 
“ animal,'* ho will give a .separate definition for each : those 
words arc synonyines {awuiwixa) in which both the nnmo is 
common, and the definition of the substance with reference 
tu tho name is the same; for instance, both man and ox 
arc “ animal for both arc called by a common name, and 
the definition of the sub.stunce is the same; for if a man 
gives a definition of each, what is meant by each being ani- 
mal, he will give the same definition.* 

At present the word synonyme is applied to different 
words, which mean, or are supposed to mean, the same 
thing: as valor, courage; virtue, goodness; vice, wicked- 
ness. Though words are often considered to bo synonymous, 
it IS pr4)bablo that very few words in tho same language 
really are synonymous. If wc compare two languages, we 
may find syiionymos ; thus the words for man, norse, dog, 
&c., taken in any number of languages, may be considered 
synonymous. Words belonging to tiie same language may 
also be synonymous, where the language has received addi- 
tions from various other languages, among which additions 
there may bo terms which are synonymous (in tho modern 
sense) with native turms of the language into which they 
are introduced. Thus in English there may be Saxon 
tetms which are, or rather once were, synonymous with 
other terms which have been introduced into the English 
immediately from the Latin, or through tho medium of the 
Italian and the French. It is said ‘ once were,’ because 
though such words may have been synonymous originally, 
and introduced by writers for the sake of variety or harmony, 
or to avoid repetition of the same word, it rarely happens 
that such words continue to have their original meaning. 


SYNO'VIA, or joint-oil, is the name applied to the fluid 
by which the joints of the bodies of animals are lubricated. 
It is separated from the blood which circulates in the vessels 
immediately surrounding the joint. These form a very closo 
capillary network in the tissue which bounds the cavity of 
the joint, and which, when it can bo scparateil in a distinct 
layer, is termed the synovial membrane. [Articulation.] 
Synovia is a pule yellow viscous fluid, which, when rubbed 
between the fingers, is peculiarly slippery, without being in 
any degree oily. In the horse, it was found by John (whoso 
analysis is confirmed by those of several other chemists) to 
consist of 

Water • , . . 92*jJ 

Albumen . , . . (]*4 

Uncoagulable animal matter, with carbonate 
and hydro-chlorate of soda . • O'O 

Phosphate of lime . , . .015 

Traces of ummoniocal salts and of phosphate 

of soda . . . . *05 

loo- 

Its quantity is in direct proportion to the size of the joint, 
and is always sufficient to keep the articular surfaces .smooth 
and slippery, and to fill up those recesses in the joint into 
which the adjacent soft tissues do not exactly fit. 

SYNTAX. [Lanouaok; Organon.] 

SYNTAXIS. [System, Ptolemaic.] 

SYNTEA. [SiLHET.] 

SY'NTilESIS and Olaig, putting together). In tho 
article Analysis we have stated tho manner in which the 
terms synthesis and analysis are usually applied in mathe- 
matical language: the following remarks on the connexion 
of these terms will not be out of place in the present article. 

Synthesis teaches by construction ; analysis, by the un- 
doing, as it were, the parts of a previous construction. If 
the construction of a W'atch were actually shown, and its 
capability to fulfil the object of tho maker in forred from tho 
conshleration of tho necessary connexion of tho parts (not 
merely proved by experiment from tho going), this Would 
be a synthetical explanation. But if, the actual perform- 
ance of the machine having been first coiitcmplaled, its 
structure were then to be examined, by pulling it gradually 
to pieces, and properly inferring the effect of each removal, 
this would bo an analytical examination. 

We doubt very much whether pure analysis or purosyu* 
thcsi.s exists in large quantities in an unmi.xcd stale in any 
science whatsoever. The chemist, for example, may apply 
the terms technically, and so far properly enough, tu actual 
physical composition and resolution: but taking his pro- 
cesses as acts of the mind, it will bo found that his synthesis 
is often a result of previou.s analysis, and his analysis always 
contains synthesis. To a learner, in all sciences, everything 
is synthesis ; he cannot make one step for himself except 
by experience of problems similur to the ono on which he is 
to try hi.H own powers. 

In the exact sciences thero is something like analysis, but 
much intermingled with synthetical processes. M. Charles 
{Encyc, Mtih,y * Synthi^se') says there is hardly such a thing 
ns analysis, properly so called, in mathematics ; and, using 
the word analysis in the strict sense, w'e should agree with 
him, and add that, except fur learners, there is as little of 
puro synthesis. Generalization and abstraction, tho appli- 
cation of that which ha.s been found effective in the species 
to all other cases of the genus, and the separation of tliat 
which appears at first peculiar, but on further examination 
turns out to be ofily peculiar because a mode of thought ca- 
pable of wide application has been incidentally mixed up 
with those which are essential to tho problem in question 
— ^are two of the most powerful instruments of malhe- 
matics. But to which do these belong, to synthesis or to 
analysis? If every separation of ideas be analysis, tho 
latter process may have that name ; if every farther appli- 
cation of that which has once succeeded bo synthesis, tho 
former may be also. But the strict use of these terms would 
not allow of either extension ; and if we be right in saying 
this, it unquestionably follows that pure analysis and syn- 
thesis, far from being the only instruments of the exact 
sciences, are not even the most prominent ones. When 
Newton, having discovered the law of the binomial theorem 
for positive integers, proceeded to try and verify the appli- 
cation of that law to jhactions, it would bo hard to inak^Jns 
process either analytical or synthetical, or a compound of 
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6otn, except by such extension of the terms as Avould de- 
stroy their distinctive use. 

Under the general notion that all inquiry which proceeds 
in a reverse order is analysis, and that all which may be dig- 
nified by that name is sound mathematical reasoning, much 
fallacy has been introduced into the elements of mathema* 
tics, the effects of which are only beginning to disappear. 
The process is as follows : — assume a problem to bo solved ; 
proceed to separate the known from the unknown, or in any 
manner to make that which is unknown capable of being 
compared with tho known ; the result when oblained is the 
solution of the problem : such is the language held. But it 
was forgotten that the assumption of the possibility of solv- 
ing iho problem ufa.9 an asmmption ; and that the con- 
clusion should have been, not ‘ This is tho solution of the 
problem,’ but * If tho problem have a solution, it must be 
this.’ To illustrate the faulty method by an example, sup- 
poso a beginner in algebra, with a competent knowledge of 
arithmetic, and without any absurd pro-definition of negative 
quantities, has the following question proposed: ‘Given 
1 l=5a:'— 15; required tho value of ;r.* Ho is told to 
l)roceed ^uk : — 

3j?-U=.').r-ir> 

Add 15 — 3.P to both sides 15-ll = 5.r— 3x 
or 4 =2.77 

or 2 = . 1 ’ 

Thn'ofnre a^=2 is tlio value required. 

Now the fact is, that tho equation proposed is impossible 
to such a student: all that is proved is that if there be 
a solution, it is .r=2; but when ho is told to try whether 
x—l IS ji solution, he finds 3X2—11, an operation which 
cannot be performed, at the first step. Of tho same nature 
is the assumption which was till lately part of moat proofs 
of Taylor's theorem, namely, that can always be 

expanded in integer powers of h\ and tlie consequence was 
that most works on the difTcrontiai calculus wore defaced by 
a subsequent admission that a proposition previously de- 
clau'd universal was not universal; and students received 
a practical caution to append ‘errors excepted* to every 
Q.K.JX 

As those blots are gradually removed, so does the surface 
of tho higher mathematics become more and more Hynthe- 
tical in all tho elementaiy parts. Gradually generalization 
opens tho road of analysis in the antient sense: when tho 
student has step h} step arrivod at the power of compre- 
hending that view of algebra which dolines or interprets - 1 
and iv/- 1 With rigor, he can then set out with the theorem 
Ih.'it every equation has a solution. And in the same man- 
ner, when the eumpleto meaning of a differential co-elliciont 
(for every index of ditlerentiation) is fully settled, such pre- 
liminaries maybe obtainable as will enable the higher stu- 
dent to ground his approach to Taylor’s theorem on such a 
form of expansion as will not afterwards ‘ fail.' 

In tho meanwhile there is a view of the higher maihema- 
1ics,whicl) will render the common term analysis^ as applied 
to them, appropriate enough. The farther we proceed the 
greater i.s the power of taking out the reverse nrocess in 
which analysis was defined to consist from tho domain of 
tho hypothetical syllogism, and placing it in that of rigorous 
deduction : the consequent increase of the power of pure 
analysis, or at least of that proceeding which most resem^ 
bles it, may suggest the application of the terra as descrip- 
tive at least of the ultimate tendency of all progress, though 
not of a result as yet entirely obtained. 

iSY'NTIPAS. This is the title of a collection of 
stories, written in Greek, and bearing the name of Michael 
Andreopulus, but the collection is evidently translated 
from an Oriental work, it is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that the Eastern collections of moral stories are 
usually BO told as to grow one out of tho other, in 'a maimer 
of which we have an instance in the ‘Arabian Nights;’ 
but a much better example in a work not so popularly 
known, the English translation of the fables commonly 
known as those of Pilpay. It is, perhaps, not so generally 
known, however, that many of our best European fictions, 
as well single stories as whole collections, may be traced 
from Europe to Arabia, and from Arabia to India, and that 
the Indian form of the story or collection almost in- 
variably boars tbo marks of an earlier origin than any other 
form, and appears to be, if not the original form, at least 
tbo oldest surviving one. This fact, interesting in itself, 
becomes doubly so when taken in connection wUh the phi- 


lological discoveries of the latest period of etymological re- 
search; discoveries whicli Jiavo placed the* language of 
India in much tho same relation to the oldest known form 
of the German, as \vc have supposed tho flciitious Utornture 
of India to hold to that of Europe. Many of the stories 
•f Syntipos are found almost verbatim in an Arabic manu- 
script of tho ‘ Arabian Nights.’ in the British Museum, but 
the whole stvle of the stories points evidently to an Int^ian 
origin. 

Syntipas is the name of a philosopher to whom is com- 
tnitlod the education of a certain Persian prince, the son of 
a king Cyrus. By his judicious management he teaches 
the boy more in six months than he had learnt from his 
other masters in as many years; but at the lime when the 
king wishes in person to prove the acquirements of his son, 
the preceptor discovers by his skill in astrology that a great 
dadgor hangs over his pupil, which can only be avorted by 
the silence of the latter during seven days. The king and 
his courtiers ore naturally ‘much perplexed’ by this un- 
looked-for event, and many ingenious guesses are wasted 
as to tbo cause ; at last one of tho king’s women undertakes 
to bring her step-son to speech. After trying many blan- 
dishments, she confesses to him in plain words a pa$.«;ion 
which she has conceived for him, proposing to him to poKson 
his father, and to take her to his arms and his throne. 
Horror at this treason extorts from tho young man that 
speech which it liad been prophesied was to he so dan- 
gerou8,’‘fand the queen, following the example of every 
heroine of a similar story, accuses tho prince of attempted 
violence. The king wishes 1o put bis sun to death, but is 
dissuaded by one of the instructors of the prince, who tells 
one of the most elegant stories in the scries, on the evil of 
hasty judgments. A certain king, says the sage.'al tempted 
to seduce tho wife of onoof his nttendants, but was repulsed 
by lier virtue, and desisted from his design, leaving, how- 
ever, Ills ring on a couch. The husband finding this token 
of his wife’s infidelity ns he imagines, separates himself 
from her, but assigns no loason for this till his w'ife’.s brothers 
complain of his conduct to the king, making their accu- 
sation under the parable of a man to wliom they bad let a 
field, and who had sutfered it to lie waste. Eollowing up 
the metaphor, the husband assigns us the reason of bis con- 
duct, that he has seen tho foot-prints of a lion in his ground. 
Tlie king acknowledging this ingenious reproof, confesses 
that the lion has indeed been there, but that he has in nowise 
injured the field, and that he will not return to it again. 

The same counsellor tells the story of the parrot set by its 
ipaater to watch his vi'ife and report to him her conduct during 
his absence. Tho bird informs his master that his wife re- 
ceives the visits of a lover; but on a subsequent evening 
the woman, by pouring water over his cage, and counter- 
feiting the noise of thunder, induces him to report to his 
master that a violent storm has hindered him from noting 
what has passed ; and the mahter, knowing this story to be 
iaeorroct, imagines that the more important one previously 
told him was as little worthy of belief. This same tale is 
told with some amplification in the Tooti Nameh. Tho 
queen then tells an unininortant story of a father attempt- 
ing to save his son from drowning, and being himself car- 
ried away by the current. The application she makes of 
this story is, that the king had need beware, lost in his 
compassionate willingness to spare his treacherous son, ho 
should be himself betrayed to death. The second sage 
then tells a story, which is found in the Pancha Tantra,'* of a 
woman who, while in company with her lover's page, per- 
ceives his roaster approaching. Tho page is hidden, and, 
whilst she is entertaining her lover, the husband comes in. 
Seeing him at a distance, she directs tho lover to take a 
stick ill his hand, and go away as if in anger ; and shu ex- 
plains to her husband, that this mun, (heir neighbour, had 
come to look for his page, who bad taken refuge in her 
house, and had gone away angry, being unable to find liiin. 
In counteraction of this, the lady relates tho story of the 
young prince betrayed by his counsellor into the hands of 
the Ghoulo, as told in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ TheGhoule is 
a Lamia in this version, and the young man cries to Christ 
instead of Mohammed. The third counsellor lelaten how 
two tribes were involved in war for a vesjsol of honoy.t 

• Tlie Piinclia Tnnlra in' tho Iiidian onainnl of ilw Vnlilcs of Pitnay. A 
Ulfr mcKUDcnlioii of thm rollection (tlie cooiainiiisr iitwrly llie 

8dnio KktiiiM. lia'* been trannUtod inlu by Willtam Juueo, aii4 

also by iln* Inlp Sir Chnrlea Wilkino. . . 

t A ooniowhftt bimilur f tory, but more oitill'-ially related, oeciirs in Duboia* 
(profeaeed) (.Tanalatlon of tho Panetm Tantia. la ilAn latter, tho hooey U 
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(Tlici'o i.4 an Arabic proverb which alludes to a similar 
catastrophe resulting from the breaking of an egg.) He 
also tolls how a certain woman, going to buy rice, was 
ottered sugar with it, gratis, on condition of certain complai- 
sances to the vendor. While she is within the house, the 
shop-boy empties the sugar from the bag and Alls it with 
dust. When this is discovered by her husband, she pro- 
ten.ds that, having dropped the money, she gathered 
up the dust, hoping to discover in it what she had lost. 
Tlio husband helps to sift the dust, and, so says the malicious 
narrator, Mettled his own beard.* The queen hereupon 
relates how a prince on his way to his bride was decoyed by 
his father's vusier to drink of a fountain which changed him 
into a woman. A traveller whom he meets, hearing his 
miserable story, consents to exchange sexes with him, on 
condition of a restoration within a certain time. At the 
time fi.xed however, the transformed woman informs the 
prince she is pregnant, and he, pleading the injustice of 
taking upon himself this ailditional burden, refuses to com- 
plete his agreement.* The fourth philosopher then tolls a 
story of a bath-keeper giving up his wife to a young prince, 
in the false hope of obtaining profit without dishonour. The 
same sage tells another story, of a man leaving his wife, 
each taking to the other an oath of perfect fidelity during 
their separation. Towards the end of this terra, a young 
man seeing the wife becomes enamoured of her, and seeks 
to be introduced to her through the intervention of an old 
woman in his neighbourhood. This latter pcrsuildcs the 
wife to grant her employer a meeting, by a story of her 
daughter having been turned into a black bitch for her 
cruelty to a lover. The old woman going out to seek her 
tmiployer is unable to find him, but brings with her the first 
rmin she meets, who proves to he the absent husband. The 
point of the story is in the readiness with whicli the wife 
vindicates herself, and puts her husband in the position of 
the injuring party, by representing the whole occurrence as 
a trap laid to try his fidelity. The queen tells a foolish 
story of a wild boar, who, looking up in vain for the figs 
wliicii he expected an ape to throw down to him, burst the 
arteries of his neck and was killed. The story of the fifth 
sage is that of the hound slaying the serpent m defence of 
his master's child, of which we nave a current European 
version iti the legend of * Beth Gellcrt.' He tells also 
another story of an old woman who procures the expulsion 
of a wife from her husband's bouse by laying a man's 
cloak, known to the husband, under his couch ; and after- 
wards contrives to restore the wife by professing to have 
left the cloak there by forgetfulness. The queen then tells 
a story of a thief corning into an inn by night to steal the 
travellers' mules, and finding there a lion which had come 
for the same purpose, and which he mistook for a mule and 
mounted. The lion, taking this man for the * gunnlian- 
diemon of the night’ (u Caifiuv ov X^yovtTi wKrbg rival 
^rXaca), is terrified, ami suifers him to keep his place quietly 
till the morning, when the man escapes into q. tree. A 
monkey, meeting the lion, asks the causo of his terror, and 
assuring him that the supposed doaroon is a man, persuades 
him to return to the tree to kill him. The hoii consents ; 
but the thief contriving to kill the monkey in the. tree, the 
lion, still more terrified than before, takes a precipitate 
flight.t 

The two doves is a story told by the same sage, as a 
warning again.st hasty judgments. They had gathered a 
provision of corn for the winter, which being wot shrank in 

brought to the king by a hunUmaii, and a drop fhlling on th« ground, a (1y 
ai'Ulea on it; a lizard aeiMH the fly; the kiug'a fjvounto ichneumon Attack^ 
Ilu* Uxitrd; the hnnicr’a dog fostena on the li^incnmuii ; the kiii;; atiikea the 
•kvg ; the linntamRU, grumbling nt Iho nnininra puniahment, U iK’.iton by the 
king'a ordi*r, and a goneral mutiny of all iiio hniititmon of the district is the 
coasecpienne. We have manv i;AaiA-sferies of tliia kinil in our own language, 
aenrcely pcrlmpa grave emnigfi for type, but whUdi anyone, whose memory 
con reach to hii nursery years, will readily remember. 

* A Btoryof the same kind, but with greater marks of originality, is found 
ill Dubois’ traiiiilatlun of the ' Paneha Taulrii.' 

f This is but an indifleieni story in the handa of the Greek author, but ' it 
waa a good Jest wluni he heard it.' It la evidently derived from the following, 
which uocum In Dubuis’ xeniiou of the * puncha Tantra.' An old goat by mii- 
take enters the den of a Hon, and seeing flight to be useless, walks boldly up 
to him. The lion, snmewnnt dashed nt the grave oasuranoe of this strange 
fltinre, inquires the mvaniog of his visit, and Is told that the bearded monster 
has vowvu to slay so mnny tij>ers, and so many Hons, and that huviug tinished 
the first part of his task, be Is t»>ady to begin the creoud. The lion mnkes 
the best of liU wi^ out of the don, but tbe fon meeting him, laughs at his 
terrors, explains tiie real nature of the 8U>)pose<i monster, and nersuailes him 
to retani. Tlie goat, on the appmaeh of the two, cries out to the fox. * I bode 
thee bring me two lionok why hast thou brouglit only one?’ and the lion, 
naturally concluding that the fox has b-;(ruyed him. escapes in greater teiror 
than belore. In the 'T<x>ti Namah’ a similar story is told of a lynx, or Siyah 
QosV. and a lion i and KeigliUey, in his < History of Fiction.' tells the tale in 

gaoihiff fiNrKsOf q vm who^ by a aimUaf wtia€«« bai deUvtfc4 ttom a t)baulv. 


drying. The male dove, seeing this, accused his male of 
having clandestinely robbed the store, and on her denial of 
this charge killed her. When the rains came, and the 
grain swelled to its original size, ho discovered his error, 
and too late repented of it. This is one of iho fables of the 
Kalilah wa Dimna, or Arabic version of the Paneha Tantra, 
but is not found in the Hitopodesa, the later Indian version. 
The story of the woman into whose basket had been intro- 
duced a honey -cake elephant is much of the same stamp as 
that of the woman buying rice (already quoted), but is hardly 
decent cnottgh for quotation. Tlie same judgment may bu 
passed on the man with three wishes,— a satire on the 
vanity of human desires which has been repeated in a hun- 
dred different forms. The next story is also one of those 
malicious yet favourite jests of which every nation has a 
copy. A certain scholar has occupied himself, like the 
husband of the Wife of Bath, in collecting the wiles of 
women; of the lolly of which attempt the wife of his host 
convinces him by a story and a practical cxempUfiealion. 

At this point the prince, whoso days of trial aro accom- 
plislied, breaks silence, and explains the perfidy of his step- 
mother. This, though the end of his danger, is the end 
of the story. A question arises, who of all the parlies con- 
cerned would have been in fault if the prince had been ptit 
to death. The blame is successively cast upon every one of 
the actors in the story, when the prince, premising that his 
knowledge, compared with that of the sogo, is * hut as a fly 
to an elephant,' begs permission to relate an apologue. A 
certain man made a feast, where amongst other viands 
there was milk for the guests' drinking. Now as the maid- 
servant had brought this from the market on her bend, a 
bird with a serpent in its claws had flown over it, and the 
serpent in its agony disgorged its poison into the vessel. 
The guests all drunk and died, and the question is raised, 
who was blaraeablo? Tito prince gives it us his opiniott 
that blame rests upon no one agent concerned, but that iho 
death of the guests was the result of destiny, and applies 
the same judgment to the hypothetical case of ins own con- 
demnation and execution. There are then (old thru? 
stories: two of the wit of children, and one of the simplicity 
of an old man. The first of these is of a child who by Ins 
extravagant and petulant hunger laid a train for repioving 
his mother’s lover; the second the well-known story of the 
three men who put their money into the hands of a woman, 
charging her to return it to the three only. One of thc.se 
contrive.s to obtain possession of the' money by fraud ; and 
when the other two claim from her their deposit, by the ad- 
vice of a child she holds them to tho words of their bargain, 
that she was not to deliver up tho money except to //tree : 
she cannot therefore give it, till the third, the thief, shall 
appear. Tho third story is of a merchant selling aromatic 
woods, who unhappily enters a certain city where tlie inlia- 
bitanis all pique themselves upon their knavery. One of 
theso, lighting a fire of aromatic woods, persuades the mer- 
chant that they aro in that city so cheap as to be commonly 
used for fuel, atid induces him to part with his whole stock 
at a low rate, for a small coffer full — he does not say of 
what. A little after this notable bargain, our mercliaut 
chances upon a company of these knaves (/zT/iot, the Greek 
author calls them), and is challenged by one of them to a 
trial of wit, the loser to be subject to the command of tho. 
elder. The merchant is beaten, as may be supposed, and is 
enjoined by the victor to drink up the waters of the sea— an 
old quibble. Puttinj^ off tho execution of this arduous duty 
till the morrow, ho is assailed by another ‘ mime,* a one- 
eyed worthy, who insists that the merchant, grey-eyed like 
himself, has stolen his missing optic, and drags him before 
the judge. On his way he is met by his hostess, who eii- 
^ges for his re-uppearanco and takes him homo. A f(er a 
feminine lecture to him for slighting her advice, fur she Imd 
warned him of the character of her fellow* townsmen, she 
informs him that an old man holds a sort of school of 
knavery, whither the towTispoople resort to receive his judg- 
ment upon their day's proceedings ; and she advises him to 
be present there in disguise. Acting upon this suggestion, 
ho hears his three friends severally recount their adven- 
tures, and the archmime blames each of them in turn : the 
first, because he inight.be required by the merchant to fill 
the stipulated measure with Ileas, half male and half fe- 
male, part blue-eyed and part dark ; the second, because 
the merchant might if lie pleased refuse to drink up tho 
sea unless the rivers are kept from flowing into it; and tho 
thipXi because he has loft bimeelf upon to gn ombttrmMg 
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il'nnaml from Ihe merchant, in case the latter should think 
of requiring that the eyes of each party should Ihj taken out 
and weighed, to determine the ownership of llie disputed 
one. Acting upon these hints, the merchant obtains the full 
value for his merchandize, and makes besides his own terms 
with his tormentors. 

The punishment of the queen is then debated on, one 
proposing that her hands and feet should be cut oir.niiothcr 
that licr tongue bo cut out, another that her heart be torn 
fiotn her body. The unhappy w'oman pleads for herself by 
the story of a fox which was shut up by accident in a walled 
city, and, lindiiig no egress, lay counterfeiting death at the 
closed gate of tile city. Ono passer by dilates on the gient 
virtues of a fox's tail for * sponging mules;’ luiotlier lauds 
the virtue of its ears for slopping the crying of a fretful 
child; a third declares that the teeth of a fox are ‘ the sov- 
raii'st thing on earth* for a fit of the tooth-ache; and each 
appropriates to hiiusolf tho particular purl he has culu- 
gijsed. All this, says our heroine, tho fox bore maurully ; 
but wlioii a fourth sago declared that a fox’s heart was 
a remedy for all evils, and took out his knife to possess 
hiniaelf of this panacea, the patient took heart of grace; 
and leaping up, escaped safely by the gate, which bad by 
tills lime been opened. The queen’s moral from all this is, 
licit she would bear patiently eilher of tho propossed minor 
I'Uiiislimenls; hut that tho tearing out of her heart was 
‘ doalli of all deaths most hitter.’ Her steii-soti pleads for 
mercy, on tho ground of the weakness of the sex ; and her 
]}uni.>ihmeni is commuted to shaving her head, branding 
her on the forehead, and parading her on an ass's back out 
of the eiLy. A story to show the iisclti>sness of resisting tho 
decrees of Providence, like a thousand and one stories of the 
same kind, some of which our readers will romember as 
given in the ‘ Arabian Nights,* is the last in the book, 
and this is closed by a description of the prince’s edu- 
tali 'll, and of his examination by his fiUlier. 

Arm urns stui-) of this kind occurs in (lioPaiichaTantra: — 
PuslipaUa, the favourite pairot oflndra, is decreed by fate to 
die: the solicitaiioris of all the inhabitants of the heaven 
of I mb a are aiibwored cva.-ively by Yama, and Death, per- 
sonified, destroys his prey during the discussion. This iloc- 
Irine of the iron force of destiny is by no means so promi- 
noiit an article in the Hindu code ef lailh as it is in the 
Moliammedaii ; and in no system, Pagan or IVIehummcdan, 
does il, appecir with aucli awful emphasis as in the Teutonic 
or Scandinavian mythology. The whole of this takes a 
tone of mysterious iiielaiiclioly, from (lie frequent mention 
of im^furtuiios to winch even tlic gods are subject ; which 
l!iL» can foresee, hut not avert; and fiorn (ho perpetual 
fcjiiiboding of that (le^^ ruction of all things mighty, that twi- 
light uf the gods, of which perhaps the idea may have been 
dorivial from the pralaya of the Hindu cosmogony ; but of 
wincli the outline has been tilled up by the raasculiue imagi- 
nation of the Noith with details which arc read with Ircia- 
hliiig. Those who are desirous of pursuing this subject 
farther, ainl of examining more luiiiutcly the connection 
between the fictions of Oriental and Western nations, will 
find it worth while to refer to some or all of the works men- 
tioned below.* Independent of tho interest which these 
collections possess us illustrating the connection of the two 
most civilised quarters of the globe, they haNo in lliemstdves 
a high value, as illustrative of the moral features of Eastern 
character, of which they contain a very faithful picture. 
The strong bent towards a bitter humour ; the preference, 
ill all maxims of state and policy, of a shrewd and crafty to 
a bold course of conduct ; the inveterate habit of siibmUsion 
to authority in matters of opinion, a disposition common 
enough perhaps over all the world, but preteniaturally deve- 
loped in Asia ; and tho lew estimation in which the female 
character is held ; all these points stand out so plainly in 
e\ cry Eastern collection of stories, that he who runs may 
road. The last peculiaritv especially is so exaggerated a 
trait of Asiatic character, that the object of many ontiro col- 
lections of tales is to illustrate the supposed worthlessness 
of tho female character. We arc too apt to repeat the assor- 
tion that the estimation in which the women are held is on 
index of the degree of civilizatiun of a nation ; yet wo find 


• • Tho tleetopadcii’ of Vishnu Surma, trnusinicd by Cbailos WilkioH, 8vo. 
IhUli. 17«7. 

‘ Xatitnh nttil !Pttnniih, or Ihe F.ihVs of Pilpny,’ tmiitlalui'i liyWyitdfinm 
Kualcltbiill* bvo, Oxford. ]HJ9. 

■ C^jiilrs ft I'ahlfs liidiL'nueu Uiicltiitos d'Ali Tcliolehi ]i.'n 3tomefl, 

ruii-*, 17,*S 

• Analyiicul ac‘<'ownt of iho V.ino.ha Tuntiu,’ by Wilsniii • TiaiV4;c- 

tiofls of thf Uojat Asi.-itic Soi k-tv,’ vut. i , i>t i., ni. 133, ot svim. 
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the degradiiijr opinions wo have alluded to prevailing through 
the most polished periods of Hindu and Mohammedan his- 
tory : wo believe indeed that history will pretty well bear 
out the assertion that the Gothic race alone, with tho ex- 
ception of the Renvaiit,, civilized or uncivilized, 1ms held 
more just and manly opinions. 

Tho Greek text of Syniipa.s was editeiUfrom two Paris 
MSS. by Boisaonade: * Sem'Trrti;. De Synlipa et Cyri filio 
Andreopuli iiarratio, Paris, 1828. 8vo.’ A translation of 
Synlipas into modern Greek appeared at Vcnico in 180j. 
Another work altiihutud to SyiUipas was also translated 
iiito Greek from the Syriac by Anclreopulus. It is a collec- 
tion of sixly-two fables, entitled Hnrpat^ttypanKot Xdyot, and 
was edited hv Matthue, Lcit»zig, 178J, 8vo. 

SYPHAX. [Numidi,..] 

SYIIA, or SSYROS or Sopoc), at present called 
Siro, is an idaud of the Aegean, \\hich belongs to the 
group unticnlly called the Cyclades. It is south of Gyarus, 
and between Ceos and Tenos. Homer (Of/., xv. 402), who 
calls the island Syiie, places it above Orlygia, and says Unit 
It contained two towns: one of them was the birthplace of 
the ])hilosopher Pherccydes. Its circumference, occording 
to soino of the antieiit luilhurities, was 20,000 paces; and, 
according to Mucianiis, loo.ooo paces. (Phn., Ihist. AVj/., 
iv. 22.) Homer and other Greek poets describe the island 
as rich in pastures, wine, and corn. (Compare Strabo, 
X., )i. 485 ; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7.) Tliore are still ruins of ono 
of the anlient towns, and many valuable relics of antiquity 
have been discovered in this small island. 

Syra is intersected by hills and nairow valleys. Tlio in- 
hubilants. who pre.vious to the year 1821 amounted to 
about 1000, aro of the Homan Catholic religion. In the 
war wdlli the Turks, S>ra reinuined neiitial, for which 
reason many persons took refuge iIilmc, for the purpose of 
carrying on their mercantile business. The population 
thus soon rose to 5000; and, after 1828, it amounted to 
J 0,000. During the Greek war, Syra was tho central point 
of the commerce of Greece, After the pacification, com- 
merce was lestorcd in the other parts of Greece, oiid, in 
conserpiencc, decreased in Syra ; but the chief place of tho 
island, Asprunn, is still an important position, on account uf 
the port of Fornigi. Syra is one of tho principal stations 
for the French steam-boats which sad from Marseille to 
Constantinople. 

(Prokesel) von Osten, Eritwpnin^en^ vol. i., p. 57, &c). 

SYRACUSE in Greek; Syriicusa?i in Latin ; 

Siracum/m Italian), a town on tho castconstofSicily, 30 miles 
soutli-souli)-eastofCatariia,andabout tho »amo distance north 
by east of Cape Passaro, tho southern extremity of Sicily. 
Antient Syracuse, in tlio time of its splendour^ was tho 
largest city in Sicily, and one of the largest in the antieiit 
world: it was of a triangular form, and consisted of five 
towns, adjoining one unotlier, but separated by walls: the 
oldest of these towns was Orlygia on the peninsula, ori^i- 
iially an i'-land of an oblong shape, about two miles in cir- 
cumference, lying between thcGioat. Harbour on tho west, 
which is a splendid piece of water about five miles in cir- 
cumference, and the Little Harbour, winch was paved with 
marble flags, on tho east. On the other side of the Little 
Harbour was the town of Acradiiia, which extended for 
about three miles to the casiwaid along the sca-coast, until 
it reached a bay, where was the port Trogilus, out>ide of 
tho city. The weblern ])tu-t of Aeradina, adjoining Ortygia„ 
stood on low ground, on a level with the island ; but the ra- 
mumiiig and larger portion of it lay on a range of heights 
which stretch from tlio sea for several miles inland, and are 
divided from the lowland by a natural wall of rocks. North 
of Aeradina, and inland, stood tho town of Tyche, on the 
same range of heights as the upper iiarl of Aciadina, being 
divided from tho latter only by a double wall and a via in- 
tormurulis between. Tycho extended inland to tho north- 
ward for a length of above two miles, and at its western 
extremity was the Epipoloo, consisting of several commanding 
heights, which were enclosed and maile into a vast fortress 
by Dionysius the elder. South-west of Tycho, in tlio lower 
ground at the foot of the heights, was Neapolis, or tho New 
I’own. which, at its southern end, adjoined the lower part of 
Aeradina. The whole was surrounded by an external wall, 
the length of which was 180 stadia, or rather more than 22 
miles. Ortygia was tho first part inhabited ; but the pejm- 
lation increasing, the island was joined to the mainland by 
a causeway across the narrow channel of tho sua, and thu^ 
neighbounng low grounds wciu built upon. Tho tide of 
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population still continuing to flow, the heights were occupied 
next, and Acraditia became a largo and handsome town. 
Tyche was occupied next, and lastly Neapulis. Suburbs 
and gardens extended south of Neapolis to the mouth of 
the river Anapus, and beyond it, round the western shore 
of the Great Harbour to the steep j^ninsula of Plemmyrium, 
which faced Ortygiu. After the Homan conquest, the popu- 
lation, having g|^dually decreased, became restricted to the 
original Ortygia and the lower part of Acradina, and all the 
upper city was already abandoned in the time of Augustus. 
The Saracens in the ninth century plundered and devastated 
Syracuse, which contained till then about 100,000 inhabit- 
ants ; and from that time Ortygia, or the island, has been 
the only part inhabited. 

The greater part of the upper town of Acradina, especially 
near the sea, is now a naked dreary rock, the suri'acc having 
been thoroughly cleared of the materials of the antient city. 
No traces of antiquity, except some steps and a few courses 
of stones, not a vestige of a house, temple, or monument is 
to be seen on the extensive plain. The sea has undermined 
the shore, and the town-walls have fallen in and disappeared. 
Considerable remains of the external wall, built by Diony- 
^irJS tlio elder, are seen farther north round Tychc and the 
Epipolm, beginning from Scala Grteca near the portTrogilus, 


and following without interruption the sinuosities of the hill. 
Not far from Scala Grieca, at a place called Targetta, arc the 
remains of a gate, from whence a street caii he traced across 
the sileof IVche to the antient theatre at the other end near 
Neapolis. The ruts of wheels are seen deeply worn in the 
ruck, and holes in the middle where the horses that drew 
the vehicles placed their feel. Traces of other streets are 
also seen, with foundations for walls cut in the rocks. The 
fields within and near the external walls of this part of the 
town are covered with immense heaps of stones thrown 
confusedly together. On the outside of the walls a green 
slope reaches from the foot of the rock to the plain, and )s 
covered with old olive-trees. 

Between the upper and the lower part of the town, and 
near the borders of Tyche, Acradina, and Neapolis, is the 
antient theatre, hewn out of the live rock. Tne steps are 
half hidden with bushes, poplars wave their heads over the 
ruins, and the water of the aqueduct rolls and falls from 
rock to rock, and is next collected into a small stream that 
flows into the Great Harbour. No part of the proscenium 
remains— no superstructure of any sort. When the theatre 
was in its perfect slate, the approach to the upper seats was on 
a level with Tyche. Acradina lay even with the middle part, 
and the people of Ortygia and Neapolis had to ascend to it. 
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From the Flan of Syracuse pnlilislietl by the Society for the Ditrusiou of ITaerul Knowledge. T BaThiicj .lidec. 


Not fat from the theatre are the remains of an amphi- 
theatre of the Roman period ; and nearer to Ortygia are the 
remains of the palace of the sixty beds, said to have been 
built by Agathocles, the arches of which are constructed of 
a kind of hollow tubes of baked cl^, and shaped like a long- 
nocked bottle without a bottom. They are filled with mor- 
tar ; and by inserting the neck of one into the wide end of 
the other a curved row is formed, and the whole covered 
with cement, on which flat bricks are laid. Near it are 
vestiges of the wide street mentioned by Cicero* which may 
he traced from the isthmus of Ortvgia, and across the site 
the ppper town, to a spot called Santa Bonaccia, on the 
edgo of the Portus Trogilus* 


The Latorairo wore originally quarries excavated in the 
rocks that divide the upper from the lower town, from 
whence the stone for the construction of the city was 
drawn. They are from 6fi to 80 feet deep. Some of them 
afterwards served as prisons; and on the surrender of 
Nicias the whole of the Athenian prisoners were confined 
in them and mostly died. The largest of these Latomiro 
is annexed to the Capuchin convent of Palombino. A 
romantic garden and grove of fruit-trees called La Selva is 
formed at the bottom of it, and is secured from every wind 
by the surrounding cliffs. Another Latomia, which is near 
the antient theatre, is planted with olives, oranges, lemoflk, 
pomegranates, almonds* and figs. On one side of it, cut in 
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tliG rock, is the remarkable excavation called the Ear of 
pionysins. * It is in the shape of a parabolic curve, ending 
in an elliptical arch, with sides parallel to its axis, perfectly 
smooth, and covered with a slight stakictitic incrustation 
that renders its repercussions amazingly sonorous. Al- 
tliough a considerable portion of it has been filled up, which 
1 ascertained by excavation, it is still 64 feet high, from 17 
to 3j in breadth, and 187 deep. It has an awful and 
gloomy appearance, which, with its singular shape, perhaps 
gave rise to the popular and amusing paradox that Diony- 
sius had it constructed for (he confinement of those whom 
he deemed inimical to his authority, and that from the 
little apartment above bo could overhear all the conversa- 
tion among tho captives Ho could not however have 

li')tcned with satisfaction or advantage, for if two or more 
people arc speaking together it occasions only a confused 
clamour.* (Captain Smyth’s Metnntr descriptive qf Sicily,) 
Tho catacombs are vast excavations, of very remote anti- 
quity, for the purpose of burying the dead : they form sub- 
terraneous streets of tombs cut out of the solid rock. 
They were converted by the early Christians into places of 
refuge from persecution. The entrance to them is under 
tho small church of San Giovanni, in tho lower part of 
Acradinn. This church is one of the oldest Christian 
churches in Europe. The catacombs were filled with tombs 
of tiic dead of nil ages and faiths — Greek, Roman, Christian, 
and Saracen. 

The aqueduct was begun by Gclon and enlarged by 
ITicron. The stream is llronght in subterraneous clianncls 
from Monte Crimili, outside of the Epipolas until it enters 
ll\c walls at the place where the fort <if Labdalitm stood. 
It then appears above ground, being received into an aque- 
duct upon arches and conveyed to some mills, after which 
the water falls down the steps of tho great theatre at 
Neapolis. 

Outside of the walls, and on the left bank of the Anapus, 
near tho Great Harbour, are parts of the shafts of two fluted 
columns of the temple of Jupiter Olympicus, which was 
enriched by Gelon with the spoils of the Carthaginians. 
They are six feet and a half in diameter, and rest upon a 
plinth of two steps. There are other antient remains scat- 
tered here and there, but of no ascerlainod character. 

The modern town of Siracuso, which, since the devasta- 
tion of llio Saracens in the ninth century, has been confined 
to the peninsula of Ortygia, is fortified, and has a regular 
garrison, but is commanded by the height of Acradina. It 
is :i bishop’s see; has 13, Out) inhabitants, narrow streets, 
numerous churches and convents, and otlior public build- 
ings, the most remarkable of which is the cathedral, once 
the identical temple of Minerva, which was jilundcrcd of 
its ornaments by Vorros. Its exterior dimensions are 185 
feet in length and 75 in width. It has been repeatedly re- j 
paired, and a new faijade erected in very bad taste. Tiiere arc 
also some remains of Diana’s temple near St. Paul’s church. 

A bath, with a spiral staircase about 40 feet deep, is seen 
in the church of Nt. Philip; and there are also vestiges of 
tlic baths of Daphne, in which the emperor Constans was 
murdered in 608. 

The celebrated fountain of Arethusa is a large pool of 
water, supplied by a spring, ond separated from the sea by a 
wall, in tho Ortygia, near the Great Harbour ; and about 80 
yards from it rises from the bottom of the harbour a copious 
spring, called TOcchio della Zilica, which, according to tho 
antient poets, was the Alpheus of Elis. 

•There is a museum at Siracusa containing tho statues of 
the Landolina Venus and Aesculapius, some sarcophagi, a 
liandsomo collection of vases, inscriptions, coins, &c.. and a 
public library. The principal private cabinets are those of 
Landolina and Capodicci. 

Syracuse enjoys a delightful climate in winter, but the 
alluvial plain on tho west side of the harbour, through which 
Hows the Anapus, exhales pestilential miasmata in the sum- 
mer months. The country around is very fertile. On tho 
left bank of the Anapu? is the fountain of Cyano, now called 
tho Pisma: it is a circular basin of the purest water, about 
60 or 70 feet in diameter, and 26 feet deep, stocked with 
fine fish. From it the water Hows in a quiet deep stream to 
ihe river Anapus: on the side.s of tho stream is found the 
Cyperus Papyrus floating in abundance. 

Many of tlie women of Syracuse, especially of tho lower 
orders, are remarkable for the Grecian contour of their fea- 
tures. The people carry on some little trade by sea, but the 
place is by no moans thiiving. 


(Bonanni, L'Anfica Siracusa illustraia ; Mirabella, 
Pianta di Siracusa ; Swinburne, TVavels in the Two Sici- 
lies; Captain Smyth, Memoir descriptive of Sicily.) 

History of Sj/raa/sc.— About 735 B.C., ono year after tho 
foundation of Naxos, by a colony of Chalcidians, .^rchias, a 
Corinthian, tho head of a colony of Corinthians and Dorians, 
settled in the island of Ortygia, having overpowered (ho 
native Siculi. This settlement, which aftenvards extended 
to tho mainland, was tho origin of the great city of Syra- 
cuse, a name said to be derived from a neighbouring marsh 
called Syraoo. The epochs of the foundation of the four 
suburbs on tlie mainland, which became gradually so many 
large towm^, arc not known. Syracu.se also sent colonies to 
other parts of Sicily, which founded Acree, Casraeiia, and 
Cainai'ina. The first two centuries of the internal history of 
Syraenso are very obscure. The govornraont at first was in 
thu hands of the * gcoinori,* or * gamori,’ the original co- 
lonists who had taken possession of the land. Their estates 
were cultivated by slaves or serfs, called kyllyrii or killi- 
kyrii, who were the native Siculi reduced to bondage at the 
ronque.st. Fresh colonists coming in from other places 
formed the Demus, which was excluded from (ho body 
politic. The Demus however, having increased in nurabora 
and wealth, claimed to participate in tho otficesand honours 
of the state ; but about 492 H c., the demus being joined by 
the kyllyrii, effected a revolution and expelled the goomori 
or aristocracy. The democratic government that followed 
was ono of confusion, and did not lust long, for Gelon, tyrant 
ofGcla (rvQavvoQ), having taken the part of the exiled 
gcomori, marched to Syracuse with an army, and the people 
willingly opened tho gates to him, when he was acknow- 
ledged as lyranno.s, or sovereign, of Syracuse, 4S5 n.c. The 
rule of Gelon was temperate, and lii.s reign was prosjicrous 
for Syracuse. He enlarged and embellished the town, and 
introducofl several thousand additional inhabitants from 
Camarina and other towns, which he conquered. His suc- 
cessful war against the Carthaginians, and other particulars 
of his reign, arc given under 6klox. 

After having made peace with Carthage, Gclon convoked 
a general assembly of the citizens of Syracu^^e, in which be 
appeared wilhont arms or escort ; and after giving an ac- 
count of his public life, he offered to abdicate if they wore 
dissatisfied with him. In reply he was saluted by the people 
as their saviour, and a statue was erected in commemoration 
of this occurrence. After his death Gelon was succeeded, 
according to his wish, by his brother Hieron, who.se roigu 
was upon tho whole successful, but his administration was 
tainted with suspicion and tyranny. [IfiJSRON 1.] 

Hieron was succeeded by his brother Thrasybulus, n c. 
467. Thrasybulus however preved even more tyrannical 
than his brother, and was driven away by the people after 
one year’s reign. An assembly was then convened, in which 
a new constitution was framed. The public ofllcca were to 
bo filled chiefly by the antient citizens, while lho.so who had 
been admitted by Gelon from other towns, as well as the 
naturalized inerccnarius, wcio not to have the full right of 
citizenship. Tbit occasioned a fresh revolt; the in.surgcn(s 
took possession of Acradina, but were defeated, and obliged 
to submit or emigrate. This was followed by various at- 
tempts of tho wealthy citizens, who, having ingratiated 
themselves with the discontented, especially of the lower 
orders, aspired to usurp the supreme power. Several of 
thorn were executed ; and in order to prevent a rocurreiico 
of such attempts, an institution was established, 454 h.c., 
called Pctalisro, in imitation of tho Ostracism of Athens. 
Every citizen wrote upon a leaf the name of tho citizen 
whom ho thought most likely by his influence and wealth 
to aspire to the sovereignty ; and the person whose name 
was written on tho greatest numbers of leaves was exiled for 
five years. In consuquenco of this the more distinguished 
citizens withdrew themselves from public life, and the 
government fell into the hands of the poor. At last tho 
citizens abrogated tho Petal ism. 

About this time, in the period that immediately preceded 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily. Syracuse e.\ tended its 
conquests into tho interior of Sicily. A native prince of 
the Siculi, called Ducetius, was defeated by the Syra- 
cusans, and obliged to bog for mercy, and was sent in exile 
to Corinth. Trinacria, the principal town of the Siculi. 
was taken after a most heroic defence, and was deetroyed 
by the Syracusans and other Greeks. 

In the your 427 B C. the people of Lcontini, being hard- 
pressed by tho Syracusans, who wanted to sub|wt thenii 
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ap))lit‘(l to Alliens for assisifince. An Athenian fleet, with 
tioijfKs, was sent to Sicily, Inil al’lur several dosultory actions 
peace was made between Syracuse and ficontini, and the 
Athenian oxpediliun withdrew. In 410 n.c. a quarrel 
octween the towns of Egesta and Selinus brought iii the 
Syracusans, wlio took the part of Selinus. The Egc^tans 
sent messengers to Athens, who were joined by others from 
Lcontiiii, and represented to the Athenians that the Syra- 
cusans threatened to become the masters of Sicily, after 
which they would naturally assist tlie Peloponnesians, with 
whom they had a common origin, against Athens. War 
was decided on at At lions, and a formidable armament 
sailed for Sicily, b.c. 415. 

The Athenian expedition of lofi triremes, with a consi- 
derable land force, under Nicias, Alcihiades, and l^machu!*, 
after putting into Rhegium, sailed, round to Messana 
Camanna, Kgesta, and other towns of Sicily, in quest of 
auxiliaries against Syracuse, but almost all the towns which 
did not openly join Syiacuso professed neutrality. The 
Athenians however took possession by surprise of Catana, 
where they passed the winter. Meantime Alcibiadcs had 
been recalled to answer some charges, and the supreme 
command remained with Nicia.s. [Alcibiadks.] The Syra- 
cusans sent envoys to Corinth to request assistance, and 
both Corinth and Sparta, the latter chiefly at the sug- 
gestion of Alcihiades, who had taken refuge there from pro- 
scription, resolved to send succour to Syiacn.se under 
Gylippus, a celebrated Lacedemonian captain. 

In the spring of 414 n.c. Nicias, having embarked his 
troops at Cabana, landed a party of them in the bay of 
Thapsus, north of Syracuse, which, without being perceived, 
ascended the heights of the Kpipohe, took possession of 
Ihom, and built there a fort which they called Lahdaluni. 
They then began to build a wall from Kn*t Tmgihis to the 
Great Harbour, so as to enclose Syracuse on the Ictnd side, 
whilst their Heel blorkadijd it by sea. In executing this work 
Lnmaehiis was kdled in a fight against a parly of Syracusans. 
In the mean tune Gjlippus arrived in Sicily, collected 
some troops from (Ida, Selinus, and other towns allied to 
Syracuse, marcdicd towards KpipoUo, seized the fort Lnb- 
dnlum, and aniioxed the Athenians in their encampment. 
The Syiacusuns attacked the Athenian fleet at the entrance 
of tlie Great Harbour; tho fight was not decisive; hut 
Gylippus with his land forces surprised the forts which the 
Athenians bad raised on tlie peninsula of Pleinmyriuni. 
Another sea-fight look ])laee, iii whi<;h tho Atheuum galleys 
wore w'or.sted. Soon iiflur Demosthenes and Kiirymcdon 
arrived from Alhoiis with a now fleet of 74 galleys and 
about 8000 soldiers. Demosthenes attarked the heights of 
Kpipoho by night, but was ropuhed with great loss. G\- 
lippiis went round to the Siciliim towns to collect fresh 
forces against the Athenians. AOci' .several discordant 
councils among the Athenian generals, who saw thoir land 
troops dwindlo away both by sickness and by the hand of 
the liuemy, who was superior to them in cavalry, it was re- 
solved to embark the sohliers secretly and sail aw’ay with 
the fleet. Nicias, who had never hcci^ sanguine about 
the snccc.ss of the expedition, now' opposed the rtiising of 
the siege, from a feeling of honour as well as from' fear of 
respon.sibility ; but at last gate way to the opinion of his 
brother commanders. An ccltpse of the moon however 
frightened tho ainiy, and the departure was deferred. 
Meantime the Syracusans, having heard of the intent iim of 
the Athenians, made demonstrations against tli(;^ir camp, 
and at the same time attacked the Athenian fleet in the 
Great Harbour, and defeated it. Eiiryrandon was killed, and 
eighteen Athenian galleys were taken. Tho S)racu?ans 
then blocked up the cutruncoof the Great Harbour by means j 
of galleys and other vessels lying at anchor, and connected 
by means of chains, and thus shut up tho Athenians. 
Nicia.s then resolved to fight his way out with the fleet. 
The Athenian vessels were lieavy, those of the Syracusans 
light; the former, in trying to break through the chain, got 
crowded in one mass and became unmanageable ; the crews 
were exposed to sbowxws of stones from the enemy, and at 
hist tho Athenian fleet was driven against tho shore, and 
the greater pari of it was taken or sunk. There remained 
sixty vessels, with which Ueraoslhencs proposed to escape 
whilst tho Syracusans in their rejoicing were off their guard, 
hut the sailors were too discouraged, and refused to sail. At 
la.st the Athenians resolved to abandon their .remaining 
vessels and stoves, their sick and wounded, and retire by 
laud to Catana, Yito army broke up on the third day after 


the soa-fight, in two bodies, with the baggage in tho ccnlro. 
After crossing tho Anapus, they w'ore much liarasscd in fho 
plain by tho Syracusan cavalry and light troops, and after 
short marches and continual fighting for several days, the 
corps of Demosthenes, which was in the rear, was sur- 
rounded and overpowered ; part of the Sicilian auxiliaries 
who served with the Athenians were allowed to return to 
thoir homes, and the rest of the soldiers, about COOO, sur- 
rendered at discretion, and were taken prisoners witli De- 
mosthenes to Syracuse. Nicias arrived that very evening 
on the banks of the Erineus, and, crossing the river, on- 
campwl on a mountain. The next day he was informed of 
the surrender of Demosthenes, and was himself attacked. 
After fighting all that day, his men having neiilicr provi- 
sions nor water, he moved on next morning and reached 
the river Asinarus, where, the men rushing to the tvater to 
drink, tho Syracusans fell upon them and slaughtered 
them without resistance. After a great massacre, Niciiis, 
seeing no chance of safety, implored G>lippus to stop lli (3 
slaughter, and the order being given to that effect, iho sur- 
vivors were taken prisoners to’Syracusc. Of 40,000 men 
who had been engaged in the expedition, all were killed or 
taken prisoners, and not one of 200 vessels returned to 
Athens. 

Of the piLsoners, all the free-born Athenians and tho 
Sicilians who were with them were confined in tlie quarries; 
the rest, servants, followers of the camp, &e., wore sold us 
slaves. Nicias and Demosthenes were pul to a cruel deiilh. 
The prisoners in the quarries rcceixing but a small piilance 
of barley bread and water, and having r.o shelter by day or 
night, difeases broke out among them. The bodies of tho 
dead were left to pnlrefy among the living, and this cicalod 
contagion, of which most of them perished. 'Mum ciidnl 
this formidable cxpediiion, the ill successor winch bioko 
down the noworof Athens, and had a groat inllui nco on the 
result of (he Relojioniiesiuii war. 

After the defeat of the Athenians Diodes piopo'^cd in 
tho ussemhly of the citizens, that as all orders had hhand 
m the common danger and defence, all .should .share iiIiImj 
the olliees of tho state, and moreover ihiit public ollices 
should be filled, not by election, but by lot, a measiiie 
which was arlopled. Diodes at tho same time compiled ii 
criminal code of a very severe kind. Tins democralic con- 
dition lasted very few years, for in 40(i n.c. Dioii\s,ins, u 
clever demagogue, was elected conirmmder, and Josin be- 
came tyrant of Syracuse. Tho events of his long roi-’n. in- 
cluding his wars agiiin.st Carthage, areminatcd lunh'r Dio- 
nysius THi!. KLDF.n. Ho was siiccc‘eded by his .‘^on, who 
was finally expelled by'rimolcon from Corinih. [Diow-siTm 
THIS YOVNGKU.] Timolcoii established a government of 
mixed democracy and aristocracy. After Tiinulcon's death, 
n.c. 3.37, there was n period of iwenly years, m:iiked by no 
voiy importunl evonis, till n.c. 31 7,’ when Agalhoclcs by 
violence and troachery usurped the supreme pow'ci* in Syra- 
cuse. Tho extraordinary career of this tyrant is given uiuler 
A0A.TH0CLKS. 

After the death of Agalliocles, n.c. 289, Syraimso reco- 
vered its iridopenclcnce, but being distracted by factions, 
tlie people diose, in 275, for their prajtor, Hioron, who wa.s a 
descendant of king Gdon, and after live yeai-s moro ho was 
made king. His very long, and upon tho wholo happy, 
reign is narrated under Hikhon II. He died 11 c. 210. 
Ills son, Hiekonymus, did not inherit his abilities; ho 
raslily quarrelled with Rome, which liad become the pro- 
pondcraling power in Sieilv, and although he was murdered 
>llorlly after, his false policy was pcrsevc»red in, and a 
Homan army, under Marcellus, hud siege to Syracuse, and 
took it ill 212 nc. Here ends the history of Syracuse as a 
slate. From that lime it was merely a town of the Homan 
province of Sicily. 

(Thucydides, vi. vii. ; Diodorus, xiii., xiv., xvi., xix.; Miil- 
Icr’s History of the, Doric Race; Burigny, Histoire de 
Stcih ; Clinton, 2*asfi Hetlenici,) 

. SY'RIA, is the present European name of a country in 
Asia, which i.s situated along the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, and is a province of the Turkish empire. 
The name of Syria is not now known to the Asiatics, though 
some of their historians call it Souristan, or Sorislan, which 
means the Country of Souria, or Syria. Tho name Syria 
(Sivpia) occurs ill ihc Greek writers, whence it passed into 
the Latin language. The name by which it is at present 
known to the Asiatics is that of Belad cl Sham, or • the coun<»- 
try to the left.' The Muhammadans of Mecca direct tliei^ 
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face (o llio Hsin;? sun wlicn they iirav, and then Syria is to 
llu'ii* left, and Belad el Yenien, or Yuinon (the country to 
the right), is on tho other hand. 

Syria oxloncls from 29'' 45' to 37'' 2a' N.liit, and between 
3‘1° to' and 38® 46' E. long. The boundaiics are well 
marked towards the north, where it is formed hy that por- 
tion of Mount Taurus which at present goes hy the name 
of Alma Dagh (the antient Amnnus), and towards the west, 
where it is washed by the Mediterranean Sea; the bound- 
aries are ill defined towards ihc south and east, where Syria 
is contiguous to deserts, inhabited by nomadic tribes, who 
sometimes acknowledge the authorit> of the Turkish sultan, 
hut more frequently disregard his orders and those of his 
governors. The boundary between Syria and Egypt begins 
on the shores of the Mediterranean about eight miles south 
of the town of Gaza, and thence runs sonth-south-wesl to a 
small fortress, called Nakhel, situated in the stony desert, 
which bears the name of El Tyh IJoiii Israel. From this 
place it extends nearly due east across the <lc?ert, until it 
meets the Wady Arahah, vliich it crosses at tho base of a 
liu^h mountain, called Tor llcsma, which, iiecording to Buck- 
hardl, constilules the most southern point of the E>alctof 
Damascus, or El Sham, and of all Syria. This summit is 
near 2‘J® 46' N. lat., or about eight hours’ journey from the 
most northern reci‘.ss of the Gulf of Akahah, which is (he 
eastern branch of the northern part of tlie Red Sea. [Rki> 
Ska, vol. xix., 341.J From this siunniit eastward Syria 
borders on the desert of Arabia, and in these parts tho 
boundary is undefined. It is considerejl that the steep 
descent whii-h extends from the base of Tor llesma east- 
north-east, and leads from the elft\ated plain of Arabia 
iVtiioa to the low desert of tho Nojd, ctnistilnles the 
boundary hot ween tho two coiintriovs; but it dues not appear 
that the authority of the Turkish pasha extends to the east 
of the Hadji routo(lhe great road of tljo caravans of Mecca), 
wliidi runs northward ilirough the loun of Maan, and tho 
casiles of Kalaal cl Ilassa, Kalaat Belka, and Kalaat Zerka 
CM'^ y N. lat.). So far the great caravan-road may he con- 
sidered as (lie eastern limit of Syria. Farther north, Syria 
extends farllier to tlie east, including tho plain and moun- 
tain region of tlie Haoiiraii, which exIcMuls to 37® E. long., 
and perhaps somewhat farther east. Hero it borders on the 
‘:\rian desert, in wlneli 37® E. long, may be considered ns 
it i eastern limit a^ far north as tho parallel of Damascus 
(33'" 3'J' N. lat). From this parallel the boundary is con- 
sidered to run north-east, passing about ‘20 miles cast of 
Palmyra, or Tadmor, and striking tho Euphrates about 30 
miles above RnkUa. Hero Syria begins to border on Kl 
.le'-'iid, or Mc.sopo»riinia, from which it is separated by the 
Eupbr.ilcs from Racca upwards, to the plai’c where the 
river breaks ilirough the chain of the AlmaDagh belwocii 
Bir and RuinUalah. The Alma Dagh mountains divide j 
S)ria from Asia Minor. A rough e?limate gives to Syria 
an area of about 70,000 square miles, or about 12,000 square 
miles less than the extent of Great Brilain. 

The situation of Syria is peculiar. It is an isthmus which 
separates a sea of water and a sea of sand. On the w'csl lies 
the Meditcirpneun, wliicli extends over more than 40 
degrees of longitude, or more than 2000 miles westwards, 
until it joins the Atlantic. On the oast is the desert of 
Syria and Arabia, which extends to the Gulf of Persia over 
nioic tlian 10 degrees of longitude, or about (JOO inile.s, and 
when tho Gulf of Persia is included, the Indian Ocean is 
reached at the distance of about 12(]0 miles from the cabtern 
border of Syria on the south. The ibthmn.s of Syria reaches 
to the Red Sea, and of the two great branches into wliicIi 
that sea is divided at its novtherncxlrernity ; the Bahr Akahah 
poiicliat.es deeply into 'the isthmus, whilst the other, the 
Bahr Suez, extends along its south-western border and is 
oparated from the Mediterrannoun only by the low isthmus 
of Suez. 

The form of the surfiice is no loss peculiar. The central 
part is furrowed by a longitudinal depression, or wide valley, 
which extends from its most southern point, tho Bahr 
Akahah, to the base of ibo Alma Dagb, where it terminates 
witli the lake of Hohhairo (36° 46' N. lat,). This long 
valley, which extends over more than seven degrees of lati- 
tude. is divided in the middle ^between 33® 16' and 33® 
26') into two valleys by a liigU narrow ridge of uiountain.s, 
the Jcbel Avbel; and this ndge also divides the waters 
which run southward frum those which run westward and 
northward. Thus tho great valley is divided into two 
valleys, of which the southern is tvuvecsed by the nver 


Jordan on tho greater part of its extent, and is considerably 
below the Miriai'e of the sea. The norlheni \ alley is 
drained hy the riveis l.ieltaiiitLconte.s) and .'\a/.y (O routes). 
In Its most elevated part, near the town of Baalbek, it 
attains an elevation at which in Europe corn can seldom 
he grown. The countries on each side of these valleys ex- 
tend in some parts in ebnated table-lands, in other places 
sunk down into largo plains, and again rise into luouii- 
(ains, tho summits of some of wbicU are ahva)s eovcreil 
with snow. The changes which tho surface and its prudiic- 
tivo powers undergo in Syria are alrnust innninerahle. ^Vo 
limit our description to Ihc groat fiuilures. 

Sout/h>r?i Sj/na extends tioin tho southern boundary of 
tho country to 33° N. lat, or, more precisely, to llic Bahr cl 
Houle, or Lake Merom (33® 10' N. lat), and coinprehtnuls 
the southern valley, and the countries contiguous to it on 
the wcbi and east 

1. Tho So7it/tern Ln7}ffitudinal Valley extends from tho 
most northern point of the gulf called Bahr Akahah to the 
Bahr el Houle more than 260 miles in a struighl line, and ' 
is naturally divided into three sections by two deep 'Icpres- 
sions, which aro occupied hy two largo lakes. In the 
soutlieri) depression is ilie Dead Sea, called by llu natives 
BalirLul; ainl in the northern the hike of Geinicsarclh, now 
culled Bahr cl Tabarich. The southern pai t of the valley, or 
that which lies between the Bahr cl Akahah and the Dead 
Sea, is called Wndy el Arahah ; tho central portion, between 
the Dead Sea and the Bahr el Tabarich, Wady el Ohaur, 
or El Ghor; and Ihc norlheni, or that part »)f ii whit-h ex- 
tends from the Bahr el Tabarich to tho Bahr el Houle, is 
called Wady Sci^sahun. 

Tho Wady Anxhak extends from MUilh to noiili in :t 
I stiaight line for above 110 miles. The cxisleiico of ihis 
1 extraoidinary valley was iinknf)wn in Europi* till the 
piildicatioii of Burrlvhardrs travels (1822), and since that 
tune U has attracted llio attention of geographers. Manv 
were inclined to think that, at some remote peih>d, it had 
served as the channel hy wdnch the Diutd Seuluid iliscinirgcd 
its water-t into the Bahr Akahah, hut it has been a.scei taiiioil 
that this can never have been the case, a^ the level of tho 
Dead Sea is considorahly lower than that of llio Red Sen. 
Several barometrical observations had cstuhlisluil the lin t 
that the dilference in the level of the two seas cnn‘'idei’ul)ly 
exceeded 600 feet; but a late traveller, Uussegger, wlio has 
taken great pains to ascertain the exact amount, has found 
that the Dead Sea is 1341 French (or J43| Engbdi) feel 
holow' the level of tlio Mediterrnncan. 'I'lie waierslied 
between the two seas oceuis somewhat nmlli of .'hi® N. l.it., 
or about 40 miles from ihc Bahr Akahah. It does not 
howeA'er seem to traveiMi the valley in a straight lino from 
cast to w’ost, but obliquely from suiuh-eust to norlh-we.sl, 
and thus to occupy several miles from south to nunh. On 
each Side of the Wady el Arahah the mountains n^c to a 
great elevation. Near the wuterrdicd those on the west 
attain, uccnrdmg to Burcklvardl’s estimate, 2000 feet ; and 
those on the east vise to 3000 feet. In approaching tln^ 
Dead Sea they increase in height, which is probably to bn 
attributed to the circumstance that liie level of the valley 
here .“inks much lower. Tho ilislaniM* bet ween the two niiyun- 
tain-niasiieM varies eon'sLlerably. Near the two exlicniiijc i 
they are only 8 or 10 miles fitm each other, but towards llu' 
middle the valley is 23 inile-s wide. Tho surface of the \ alley 
presents considerable varieties. South of the w ateishcd it 
is generally level, but has a eonsitlcrablo slope fiom cast to 
west, .so that near the western mountains it is \ci'y littb* 
above the sca-lovel, wliilst along the ea-^lern it may be from 
200 to 300 feel higher. Aliuut three miloK from the Bahr 
Akahah the soil is strongly impregnated with sail, bur 
farther north sand prevails, and is intermixed with pieces of 
granite, porphjry, and greenstone. After tho rains tho 
country produces some grasses, and supplies inilitroiviit pas- 
ture for sheep, goats, and camels ; but in several places low 
hills of moving sand occur, which are destitute of vegeta- 
tion. The watershed appears to be about 500 feet above tbo 
soa-Icvel. North of the watershed there are sonw* ridges <»f 
low hills running lengthwise through the valley, and divid- 
ing it into two valleys. In the western valley during tho 
rains, and a short lime after them, there is a stream, calIo«l 
El Jib, which at that season collects all the waters that 
descend from the eastern and western mountains, and car- 
ries ilicra to iho Dead Sea. Tlie small rivulets which 
descend in the narrow valleys by which both mountain 
masses are furrowcdi eoutaiu also a( other seusons a sUeaiu 
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of running water, but it ilocs not then reach the bed of tho 
K1 Jib, being lost in the gravel and sand. A few trees of 
that kind of acacia whioli produces the gum-arabic, tama- 
risks, and a few mimosas and Khruba grow among these 
sand-hills. Tho Beduins encamp here only in winter, 
when the torrents produce a copious supply of water, and a 
few shrubs spring up on Ihoir banks, alfording pasture to 
sheep and goats ; the camels live on the leaves of the trees, 
especially the a'*acia. Water is fouiul even in summer a 
few feet below the surfuce. In proceeding farther north, 
between 30“ 30' and 31“ N. lat., tlio Arabah does not appear 
to have any co.nsidcrable descent towards the north, but it is 
longitudinally furrowoil by u narrow valley, in the midst of 
which is the Vd of the river El Jib. This narrow valley 
gradually sinks lower, so that at its northern termination it 
IS 150 feet hclow the general level. Ils width at the begin- 
ning is about one mile, but towards ils termination hardly 
more than lialf a mile. Tho dry bed of the river, especially 
in the narrower part of the small valley, is overgrown with 
tamarisks, and in one or two places there are a few date- 
trees, but otherwise this tract is a desert. Near 31“ N. lat. 
the general level of the Wady el Arabah descends abruptly 
about 150 feet, forming apparently u line of hills running 
cast and west, and composed mostly of marl. All along the 
base of these hills there arc springs of bracki.sh water, which 
form a tract of marshy land towards the north. Between 
this salt marsh and the Dead Sea extends tho most desolate 
porlion of the Arabah. No trace of vegetation, no living 
creature is mot with. At the base of ibe western mountains 
is a low mountain ridge, in gcmcral about 130 feet high, 
whicJi runs for about 10 miles parallel to the Wady Arabah 
and the southern porlion of ilie Dead Sea, and which is one 
mass of solid rock-.salt, covered with layers of soft limestone 
and marl, through which the salt often breaks out, and ap- 
pears on the sides in precipices dO or 50 feet high, and several 
Inmdrcd feet long. From the base of this chain of rocks, 
which is called IJsdrtm, there break out several nils of 
iransparent water, which ruu to the Dead Sea, but the water 
is as salt as the sal test brine. Tho tract between them, the 
bed of tho Jib and the Dead Sea, is a perfec t level, and ex-‘ 
Ircmely barren ; but that on the east of the Jib is traversed 
by some rivulets descending from the eastern mountains, 
which have fresh water, and impart to the soil a consider- 
able degree of fevlihty, so that there are some tracts which 
are cultivated. That part of the Arabah which lies north of 
3r N. lat. is called El Ghor, anamo which properly applies 
to the valley between the Dead Sea and the Lake of Taba- 
rieh. 

The Dead Sea occupies tho greater portion of the valley 
between .31® 1(1' and 31“ 50' N. lat. According to the must 
recent maps, the width of this lake does not exceed seven 
miles. [Dkad Sk\.] The mountains which enclose the 
lake on the east and west arc not far from the shores towards 
Its soulhern extremity, but they recede farther fiom 
them towards il^i northern end. On the eastern side, and 
about the middle of the lake, the steep mountain-masses 
come so <do4>e (o the shores that a steep clitf overhangs the 
lake for about two miles. The width of the plain along the 
lake varies from one to four miles, tho wider part being 
towards the northern extremi^. The level tract along the 
western shore is covered with sand, and entirely unfit for 
cultivation: but on the eastern side, and especially towards 
the ftjuthern exirotnily, it is in many places very fertile, and 
is covered with forests, in tho midst of which tho peasants 
cultivate dhurrn, tobacco, and indigo, and keep cattle. The 
heal in summer however is so great as to render this low tract 
almost uninhabitable, wliich is easily accounted for when 
it IS remembered that the surface of the lake is 1431 feet 
below the Mediterranean. In summer the people go nearly 
naked. From this part indigo and tobacco are exported, 
and also the wool of a species of cotton-tree, and the juice 
extracted from this tree, which is used in Jerusalem as a 
cathartic. 

The Ghor or Ghaur, or that portion of the Southern Val- 
ley which lies between tho Dead Sea on the south and the 
Lake of Tabarich on the north, extends about 65 miles in 
a straight line. The whole of this valley is below the level 
of the Red Sea, as the Lake of Tabarieh is G66 feel and the 
ruins of Jericho abput 560 feet below it. The width of tho 
t alley is. about six miles; but towards tho Dead Sea it 
grows much wider. It is traversed by the river Jordan, 
which is here called Sheriat Kebir. Issuing from the Lake 
of Tabarieh, the river runs along the western mountains to 


Bhaii, when it turns to the eastern mount. ains, along the 
base of which it Hows for more than ten miles, and then 
returns to the western side, but afterwards continues to How 
rather in the middle of the valley. The mountains which 
enclose tho valley on the east are steep and high : they are 
also high and steep on the western side for nearly half the 
length of the valley, beginning from tho south ; but farther 
north they sometimes sink down to low hills, and continue 
so for several miles. The river Hows in a bottom about half 
a mile wide, and at least forty feet below the general level 
of the Ghaur. This bottom is overgrown with high trees, 
and exhibits a luxuriant vegetation of plants and grasses, 
which present a striking contrast with the sandy and bare 
slopes which border it on both sides. In winter, the river 
inundates the bottom, but never rises to the upper plain. 
This ujipor plain is furrowed by numerous rivulets, wliich 
descend from tho mountains and form numerous nools of 
.stagnant water after the rains have ceased. In such places 
and near them, Ihoro is a luxuriant growth of herbage and 
wild grass, but the greater part of the ground is a parched 
desert, of which only a few spots arc oultivaled by tlio 
Beduins, who however keep largo herds of cattle, slice]), 
and goats. The most important articles of cultivation are 
wheal and dhurra, but especially barley, which is exported. 
Towards the Dead Sea, the bottom of the river is less 
marked, tiio slope of the ground from the base of the 
mountains to its banks being very gradual, but tho surface 
undulating. In these parts the Ghaur has a greater degree 
of fertility, and produces good crops of gram; but only a 
small porthn is under cultivation. On the bunks of the 
river there are willows, poplars, and tamarisks, and on llii* 
higlicr ground plantations of vines, pomegranates, and 
nehek-trees and zakkhum* trees {FJeagnus angustifoNus). 
South of the ruined village of llicha (Jericho), and as fur 
as tho Dead Sea. tho valley is nearly level, and the soil 
consists of clay impregnated with salt, and pvodiioos only 
salieornia, w^hieh is collected by the Beduins, as the asheV 
obtained from it constitute an important article of interiml 
eomracrce, as many places have .soap manufactories. [Sai.i- 
CORNIA.] The climate of tho Ghaur is exceedingly hot. It. 
is stated that the crops in the valley arc four weeks cailiur 
than at Jerusalem, which is easily accounted for, when the 
deep depression of the valley is considered, and the elevation 
of .Jerusalem, which is nearly *2300 feet above the sea. 

The Jhihr ol Tabarieh, formerly called llio Luke of Tibe- 
rias and of Gennesareth, occupies about 12 inile.s of the 
extent of the valley in length, and about half as much in 
width. It is surrounded with steep and lofly innuniuins, 
except on the south, on both sides of the cHlux of the river 
Jordan, where there is a sandy plain, and except along the 
western shove, from tho town of Tabarieh nortlnvavd, where 
an undulating plain, with an average width of a mile, or a 
hltle more, intervenes between the mountains and the lake. 
A considerable portion of tins plain is cultivated by means 
of irrigatiun, and produces wheat, barley, dhurra, tobacco, 
grapes, melons, and several kinds of vegoUblcs. Burek- 
hardt is of opinion that all kinds of tropical fruits could be 
raised here, the heat in summer being excessive; and he 
observes that the melons ripen four weeks sooner than at 
Damascus, to which town great numbers of them are taken. 
Sumo dates are also grown here, but there are no regular 
plantations. In tho winter some cold is experienced, but 
frost is rare ; snow also is rare. The water of tho lake is 
slightly brackish, and some of the rivulets w'hich descend 
from the western mountains arc salt. There aro also hot- 
springs. 

Tho Wady Seissahan, or northern portion of tho soulliern 
valley, extends from the northern extremity of the Bahr el 
Tabai'ieU to the southern banks of the Bahr el Houle, about 
15 miles in a straight lino. Perhaps one-half of its extent 
is below the soa-level, as the bridge culled Beni Yakoub is 
350 feet above the sea, whilst the lake of Tabarieh is 572 
feel below it, as already noticed. The river Hows in f& nar- 
row bed with an extremely rapid current. Tho higher 
grounds of the valley, which is hero about two milos wide, 
are partly cultivated ; and on the greater part of the culti- 
vated tracts different kinds of vegetables are grown, espe- 
cially cucumbers and gourds, which ripen three weeks 
sooner than at Damascus, where the produce finds a ready 
sale. There are many zakkum-bushes {Eleagnw angusti- 
folius) and the thorny rbamnus (Rhmnnns sphia Chrisiiiin 
the lower part of the valley. The Bahr el Houle, which is 
at the northern e:ttremity of the valley, and which in tho 
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Bible is called Lake Merom, is not large, and its extent 
^aries according to the seasons. The low country which 
suiTouiids it to bome extent is only inhabited on the eastern 
border, whore the banks are overgrown with reeds and 
papyrus plants. The western and south- western banks are 
covered with asalino crust. 

It is the generally received opinion that the Nahr Bauias, 
or the river llowing from the east into Bahrcl Houle, is tho 
true source of the Jordan [Banias, vol. hi., p. 374], but a 
much larger river fulls into the lake from the north, which 
originates about 20 miles north of it on the south-western 
declivity of the snow-covered raountaiii-mass known by the 
name of Jebcl es Sheikh. Burckhardt calls this river Nahr 
cl Hasbeya: it flows about 10 miles in a narrow valley sur- 
rounded by hills, which are planted with olive- trees, but 
fartbor south the valley increases to 3 or 4 miles in width, 
and the greater part of it is under cultivation, producing 
good crops of grain. This valley also bears llio name of 
Wady Seissaban ; and, if this is included, the southern 
valley is above 270 miles in length. 

Tlie course of the Jordan, which traverses the southern 
valley as far south as the Dead Sea, has been noticed under 
Palestine (vol. xvii., p. 161). Schubert says that its 
rapidity is nearly as great as that of the torrents of tho 
Alps when they are swollen by the melting of the snow. 
He says that the width of the river opposite tiio village of 
Hiclia (Jericho), where the pilgrims bathe, docs not exceed 
100 feet, and its depth is there about 10 feet. The watens 
are very muddy. 

2. The Desert called El Tyh Beni Israel (The Wan- 
dering of the Children of Israel) belongs partly to Syria 
and partly to Bgypt, as the boundary-line between these 
two countries lies across it. It extends on the west of the 
Wady Arabah, and reaches southward to the Jcbel cl Tyh 
(29“ 10' N. lat.), which is connected with the extensive 
lllountaill-nul^sos of Mount Sinai. [Ahahia, vol. ii., p. 213.] 
On the north the Tyh extends to the elevated table-land of 
Judaea, but in those parts the boundary-line between the 
denert and the fertile country docs not appear to be dis- 
tinctly marked. It occurs in tho parallel of tho southern 
extn inny of the Dead Sea. The Tyh is a desert and ele- 
vated table-land, wlioso level above the sea hos not been 
deloriiiined, hut is estimated at between 1000 and 2000 feet. 
Along its eastern border its surface is much furrowed by 
deep wntercoiirse$<, or wadys ; in some parts lower depres- 
&ions occur. In such places verdure is found in winter, 
and trees, especially talh-trees, all the year round. Some 
of tho deep valleys are of considerable extent, and are 
visiitod by the Beduins in winter with their herds, aud in 
summer for the purpose of collecting gum-arahic, which is 
carried to Cairo. The higher parts of the table-land have a 
hard gravelly soil without vegetation ; and in many places 
there are low irregular ridges of limestone hills. Tho soil 
is generally covered with black pebbles. Wells are rare, 
and usually impregnated with sulphur. In the centre of 
the table-land its surface is much inoro level, as tho wadies 
are only a few feet below tho general level, lii tlieso parts 
also the soil is covered with black pebbles. In all the 
wadys the coloquintida is found, and there aro several 
liolcsout of which rock-salt has been dug. Sumo tracts 
aro sandy, but others occur which consist of u rioli rod 
earth fit for culture. In some places troe.s aro abundant, 
and charcoal is made for tlie Cairo market. 

3. Tho Tahle4(tnd of Judaea joins the El Tyh on tho 
north, and extends from the )>araUcl of the southern ex- 
tremity of the Don Send to 32° 30' N. lat., having on the 
cast the Dead Sea and the Gliaur, aud on tho west the 
plain of Falastin. The dividing-line between tho last- 
mentioned plain and the table-laud is near 33° E. long. 
Tho elevation of this table-land diminishes as we proceed 
farther north. £l Khalil (Hebron) is 2877 feet above the 
Red Sea, or according to Hussegger 3026 feet above the 
Mediterranean ; Jerusalem 2C67 feet; Nablous or Sichetii 
1863 feet; and Jenin, on the northern border of the table- 
land, only 558 feet above the Red Sea. North of 31° N. 
lat., the desert of the Tyh passes insensibly into a fertile 
country. The table-land there extends into an undulating 
plain, occasionally interrupted by low ridges of hills, which 
in summer are barren, but a part of the year are covered 
with grass and rich pasture. The lower parts preserve their 
verdure all the year round. The plain is furrowed by 
valleys, which sink ooiisiderably below the general level, 
and are full of corn-fields, and vineyards and orchai’ds that 


produce excellent grapes and figs. Corn-tlehls aro algo 
numerous on the higher grounds, but they uro iuterruptod 
by large tracts of naked limestone rocks, wliich come out 
upon the surface, and cover it to such a degree as to give the 
country the appearance of a very rocky region. This desi rip- 
tioii applies to the interior of the table-land, as far nurih as 
Jerusalem, except that cuUivalion, and especially the plan- 
tations of olives, fig-trees, vines, pislachiu-lrees, apricots, 
pomegranates, oranges, and lemon-trees increase as we pro- 
ceed north. The country is however rather bare of trees. 
The plains between the limestone rocks are coYeix>d witii 
grass, which supplies pasture to sheep and goats, and herds 
of cattle, horses, asses, and camels. Tho mountains which 
form Itie eastern border of the table-land however, and ex- 
tend along tho Dead Stia, are a picture of desolation ; they 
consist of yellow rocks without the least traces of vegetation. 
These mountains arc distinguished from all other ranges of 
Syria by their summits, v^hieh do nut present louiided 
masses, but rise in tho form of pointed peaks ond sharp 
edges, like the summits of tho Alps. Tho bairenncss wliich « 
characterizes this tract extends over the whole table-land 
in the parallel of Jerusalem; for in this part oven the nioun- 
lains that form the wcstcl'n border of the lablc-lumi are 
comparalively barren, but farther south they are ferlilo. 

North of liio parallel of Jerusalem the unevenness of the 
lablo-land is much greater, and tlie hills frequently rise to 
the height of inouiituins. Such aro the mouiitaiiis of Eph- 
raim (north of 32° N. lat.), of which however little is 
known o.xcept that they are covered with woods and bushes. 
The depressions between tho hills are of considerable extent, 
aud may someiimus bo called plains. The slopes of the sur- 
I'omuling hills aro gentle, and generally susceptible of cul- 
tivation, which is eficcled by making terraces on their de- 
clivities. At a few places there aro valleys, some between 
the lulls, and others formed by the action of the rivers in 
tho more level country. The country is much less naked 
than it is farther south ; at several placi^s forests consisting 
of high trees occur, and large tracts aro covered with 
bushes. Cultivation is atteiidud to in some degree, hut 
large tracts lie waste. Fruit-trees are very common, and 
olive and tig trees in some places cover several sijuaro miles 
in extent. 

Tho climate of the table-land of Juda)a may be inferred 
from that of Jcru.salom and its viciniiy, Thcro are two 
rainy seasons, each of which lasts seven or eight weeks. 
The early rainy season sets in about the beginning of No- 
vember, and lasts till the beginrung of January. Thu 
late rainy sca.soii sols in at the bogiuning of A*<iii 
and somewhat later. The winter is rather cold, and frost 
in January and evt»n February is not rare. Snow falls also, 
and sometimes very heavily. When Browne was tlieio a 
very deep snow lay on the ground for 12 or 13 du}s. The 
late ruins prolong tlie cold season frequently to tho middle 
or end of May, aud even to tho beginning of June, whilst 
the early rains, which are commonly accompanied by south - 
westerly winds, contribute to preserve mild weather to Chiist- 
mas, which season is considered tho most pleasant. The 
summers are very hot. The thermometer sometimes rises 
to moro than 100°, when the south-east ond east winds, 
which blow from the Arabian and Syrian desert, have con- 
tinued for suveral da}s. They uro extremely dry. Schu- 
bert thinks that iho mean temperature of the summer can 
hardly bo less than 85°. The mean annual tempuralure, 
ho thinks, must be 60° or somewhat more ; and ho observes, 
that neither the dale-tree attains its full growth nur cotton 
can be cultivated with advantage. Tho mean lempuralure 
of Naples is higher than that uf Jerusalem, which comes 
near to that of Cagliari in Sardinia. 

4, On the west of the tahlo-iaud uf Judma is the Plain of 
FakisliUt as the aniient country of tho Philistines is still 
called by the Beduins. On tho south it border.s on tlio 
desert of tho Tyh, near 30° 3U', and advances northward id 
tho base of Mount Carmel, 32° 43' N. lat., so that its leiiglh 
exceeds 151) miles, but the width varies greatly, it is 
widest on the south, where it is mure than 60 miles across, 
or rather 120 miles, as it extends to tho Isthmus of Suez and 
to the delta of the Nile. In tho parallel of (raza it is about 
25 miles wide or somewhat more, but as the ehores of tho 
Mediterranean trend to tho east of north, it grows gradu- 
ally narrower, and towards its northern exlrerniiy it is stiU 
more narrowed by Mount GanncI, which extends to the west 
of north. Between the base of th«3 range and the sea tho 
Plain of Falastin is only a few miles wide. The mo^t 
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SOU (hern porlion of tlic plain is a desert, whose surface is 
rompohcd of sand, divcrsitlcd by biuall hills which are pro- 
duced by tho struni^ winds, and a few wide depressions in the 
form of valleys, Uirough which in winter-time the numerous 
watercourses of ihe Tyh find their way to the Mediterranean. 
It is certainly worse than the Tyh itself, as it is not visited 
evLMi ill winter lime, and there are no trees and verdure in the 
valleys. In this desolate rc<i;ion the samiel originates, 
which is frequently experienced in the nurllicrn parts of the 
plain, to which it brings clouds of burning sand. The 
desert occupies the sea-shore between the delta of the Nile 
and the town, of Gaza, and the sand blown from it into the 
sea is the principal reason why all the hiirbours of the 
»S}iiaii coast as far north as (Jape Carmel uiocdioked up, 
nud admit only small vessels. On the sea-coast tho desert 
terminates near Gaza; but at tho foot of the table-land of 
%) udaea it cxtC'iids about 1 0 miles farther nuvtii. The fertile 
portion of the plain of Falaslin consists of a tract extending 
along the sea, with an average width of 5 or ti miles, us 
far north us .^1“ dO' N. lat, whore it widens .so us to reach 
the table-land of Jndaoa. A tract with a sandy barren soil, 
and an entirely level surface, extends along the sea ; but 
farther inland the country is undulating, or interspersed 
Aviih low lulls, between which there often occur cultivable 
spots which contain plantations of fruit-trees. The most 
IvMlilo part of the plain extends on both sides of 32*^ N. lat., 
and is known by the name of the Plain of Hanilcb, or Ruma. 
Though the soil consials of a reddish sand intermixed with | 
sonic gravel, it has a consideiablc degree of fertility where 
it can be irrigated, and produces good crops of grain, and 
several kinds of fruit, as figs, olives, pomegranates, oranges, 
and lumuiis: the naler-moKms of this tract are of superior 
<juality. There are many dale-trees, sycamores, prickly 
pears, and aloes. Tho .surface of this tract is interspersed 
With numerous small isolated hills: only a comparatively 
small portion is under cultivation, for want of water. The 
most northern part of (he plain, or the narrow tract between 
tlie base of Mount Carmel and the Mediterranean, has a 
still better soil, and, nhore cultivated, produces wheat, bar* 
ley, and cotton ; but a great part of it has been converted 
into a swam]) by ilio rivulets descending from Mount Car- j 
mel, and not finding their way into the sea owing to a senes * 
of sand-hills which have been thrown up along the shore by 
the south-west winds, which prevent their discharge. Thc'-e 
swamps make rich pasture for cattle. 

5. JoLel Carmclt or Mount Carmel, constitutes a remark- 
able ftJrilure in this jiart of S}ria. [(JAUMhL^J 

0. Rclwcen Jebel Carmel and tlieiinrth cast corner of the 
table land of Judaea, which comes clo-^e up to the lake of 
Tabarieli, extends the plain of Moij Ebn Oiner, or Amer, the i 
aiitient plain of Esdruelon. At its eastern extremity, near 
the niountams on the banks of the lake of Tabarieb, it is 
only from r« to G miles wide; arid in ilio middle of it ri^cs a 
vulind isolated summit, Jebcl Tor, or Tabor. [Tahor.] 
Karlher west iho plain widens, and between Nazara (Na- 
zareth) and Jemn it is nearly 16 miles wide. Its extent 
from cast to west probably does not exceed 16 miles. At 
the foot of Jebol Tor the surface is dGG feet above the sea; 
but It lowers quickly as we proceed westward, so (hat the 
greater part of it 1ms a very moderate elevation above tho 
sea-level, as is evident Irom the slow current of the river 
Nabrol Mekaiia (theantient ICishun), which, after a heavy 
fall of rain, inundates tho adjacent country, and converts 
it into a swamp ; but the swamp supplies good puslure fur 
cattle, which in this plain are of a larger size than in any 
other part of Syria. Though the soil is of considerable fer- 
tility, only a small portion of this tract is inhabited. Corn 
and cotton arc grow*n. Near the base of the hills and 
mountains surrounding tho plain there are forests of ever- 
green oak, and in these parts there are also plantations of 
fruit-trees, 

7, To the north of the Plain of Ebn Omer extends the 
IJilly Region if Galilaea, which is tho most fertile part of 
Southern Syria. The surface presents great varieties. The 
hills rise with gentle acclivities, and subside into plains seve- 
ral miles in extent, or are separated by wide valleys. The 
highest hills lie west and north-west of Nuzara, which 
attain an elevation of from 1700 to ISOO feet above the sea. 
The town of Nazara is in aflat valley on ihe declivity of a 
hill, 870 feet above the sea-level. The whole region seems 
to be fit for cultivaiiou, and a considerable portion of it is 
cultivated, though there are extensive tracts, especially in 
the smaller valleys, which are covered with forest-trees. 


Corn and cotton arc extensively grown, and form considerable 
articles of internal commerce. The olive and fig trees eo\LT 
considerable tracts. Date-trees do not succeed. 

This description applies only to the country south of 33° 
N. lat. Tho country north of it, and extending as far as 
33® 30', is entirely unknown, with the exception of the im- 
modiate vicinity of the Mediterranean. 

8. Along the Mediterranean extends the Plain of Akkn, 
w'hieh begins on the south at the base of Jebul Carniel, and 
extends northward to Ras el Abiad, or the Whito Cape, a 
distance of more than 20 miles. Between Jebel Carmel and 
the town of Akka (Acre) it may be four or flvo iiiilcs wide, 
but further north it rarely exceeds two miles in width. The 
soulhorn and wider portion has a sandy soil in the vicinity 
of the sea, but farther east it is tolerably fertile and mode- 
rately cultivated. In tho northern district there are some 
stony tracts, though in general it is staled that the country 
possesses a considerable degree of fertility, but nearly the 
whole is uncultivated. 

!). ’We pass to tlie east of the Southern valley. The most 
southern pait of Syria is occupied by llie extensive table- 
land of Petraea, which contains the niomUain-regious of 
Sheia and Belka, whicli enclose tho Wady Arabah, llio 
Dead Sea, and the Ghaur on the east, and aho an exten- 
sive plain lying oast of these regions, and continuing in tliut 
direction to tlie De:»ert of A rabia. The southern boundary 
of this region begins at Jcbel Hesiiia, which marks the most 
soulhorn point of Syria, and thence runs to the north of 
east to Akabah es Shamic, on the Hadji road of the Syrian 
caravan. In thc&e parts it is marked by a bleep descent, 
which leads from the table-land of Petraea to the plain of 
Nejd in Arabia, which lias an and sandy soil, generally 
covered with Hints. Beyond the Hadji road the natural 
boundary between the two plains is not known. The Hadji 
roiifl runs along the eastern declivity of the mountain-regions 
of Holka and Shera, having on Iho east a eontnuioua chain 
of hills called El Zoblo : thus the road traverses a long val- 
ley, in which several places occur w’he re wheat and dbuii.i 
are cultivated, and c.xronsivc plaulalions of vines arc found. 
These articles arc easily disposed of by the Arabs to the ]>il- 
griins, but tho greater part of the valley is not cultivated, 
owing to the want of water, wilhoul which nothing can bo 
grown in these parts of Syria, The El Zoble range ter- 
minates on tho south at the source of the river Miuljeb, 
and fanlior south the Hadji road lies within the plain ; but 
dhurra and barley are grown only at a few places, i hough in 
several other places, especially at Maan, tliero are largo 
plantations of pomegranates, apricots, and peaches ; with ilie 
exception ofthcbe isolated spots along the road, the plum is 
only used as pasture-ground by the Bcduins. 

The mountain-region of Shcra extends from Jcbel Ilcsina 
to the river Modjeb, from 2!)" 40' to 31“ 3U' N. lat., between 
the Hadji road on the east and the Wady el ArabuU on the 
west, and occupies about 20 miles in v\'idtb. When seen 
from the Wady cl Arabah it has tbu appearaneo of a bigli 
range, at least 1000 feet liigbor than the mountains which 
enc]oi:.e iho Wady on the west, or about 3000 feet above the 
level of tho valley : but when .seen from the east, or tho 
great plain, the mountains appear only as bills a few hun- 
dred feet elevated above the level of the plain, which shows 
that the great plain of Petraea is also at a considerable height 
above the sea. The mountain-region of Shera comprehends 
three districts, of which tho southern properly is culled 
Shora, that in the centre Jebal, and the nortborn Kerok. 
Tho southern part of this region consists of high ridges 
running generally from south-east to north-west, and sepa- 
rating deep depressions from one another. Tho ridges 
are generally fiat on the top, but sometimes covered with 
low hills, which advance eastward into the plain. On the 
edge of the plain the depressions begin, presenting thetn- 
Kclves sometimes as narrow valleys, and sometimes as 
basins. The largest of these basins is that called El 
Ghoeyor, which is much lower than the eastern plain, 
and upwards of 12 miloa across at its eastern extremity, 
but it is narrower towards the west. The surface is 
rocky and uneven, and it is intersected by numerous glens 
and by three or four valleys, watered by rivulets, which 
unite and How into the Arabah. This basin U noted for 
its excellent pasture, which is owing to the numerous 
springs, and is wooded aloufj; tho rivulets; but there are n ) 
woods in tho other depressions of this regionv^nor on the 
ridges. Villages are rather numerous in these depi'e|sions. 
and are mostly inhabited by Beduin tribes, who have applied 
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to agriculture* and are industrious. In many parts not 
only the level grounds are cultivated, but the slopes of the 
mountains are formed into terraces, which are covered 
with corn-fields and plantations of fruit-trees. They culti- 
vate wheat, barley, anddhurra, and their orchards contain 
apples, apricots, figs, pomegranates, olive and peach iTces, 
and numerous vines. Dried figs and grapes constitute 
the principal articles of export, together with soda. The 
rivers which traverse this region generally contain water 
even during the summer, but it is only in winter that the 
water reaches the valley of tlie Arabah. The northern part 
of the mountain-region of Shera appears more in the shape 
of a table-land: for though it is likewise broken by wadies 
or glens, ihoy are very narrow, and the country generally 
extends in wide plains surrounded by low ridges. It con- 
tains a much smaller portion of cultivated land than the 
soutlierii districts, and is equally destitute of trees, with the 
oxcoption of fruit-trees, which arc planted in a few places. 
The cultivated tracts arc chiefly limited to the neighbour- 
hood of the towns of Tafyle and Kerek, and a few villages; 
but even the nomadic Beduins cultivate some spots which 
aro favoured by a good soil and springs of water. Tiio 
climate of this region is extremely agreeable. The air is 
pure : and thougli the heat is very great in summer, and 
increased by the reflection of the sun^s rays from the rocky 
sides of the mountains, yet the temperature never becomes 
suffocating, owing to the refreshing breeze wliiclt generally 
prevails. The winter is very cold, deep snow falls, and the 
frost sometimes continues to the middle of March. This 
region would be much bettor cultivated and more populous 
if the inhabitants were not exposed to frciiiient incursions 
of ibe Beduins, who live in the eastern plain, and who 
levy iribiilij on them, and .subject them to many hardships. 

The Monntain-reginn nf the Jie/liu extends from the 
river Modje!) on the south to that of Zorka on the north, or 
from ;fl'' 30' to 32'* 20' N. lat. Its width between the Dead 
Sea and the Ghaur on the west, and the fladji road on 
the oast, rather exceeds -10 miles. The ea'»tcrn district, 
or that contiguous to the Hudji road, is littlu elevated 
above tlie road, and constitutes a plain, most parts of which 
are iiiiorsper.sod with numurous low and isolated hills. 
Towurd'i the south this plain is sandy or rocky, and in both 
eases barren ; but towards the north it has a chalky or 
clayey soil, and is covered with a rich verdure in winter. 
There arc no springs ni this upper plain of the Belka, and 
the Beduins have no wafer except that which is collected 
in cisterns during the rains. Tho whole plain is destitute 
of trco.s, and generally even of buslies ; but some more hilly 
tracts uio overgrown with thick heath. The western dis- 
tricts consist of a succession of ridges and deep valleys 
opening into the level ground of (he Dead Sea or the valley 
of the Ghaur. The ridges occupy a much larger space than 
the valleys, and are generally level on the top. In a few 
places however high hills vise above them. The upper part 
of the ridges arc bare of trees, and generally covered with 
Hints. The narrow valleys between them aro always wooded 
at tlio bottom, and sometimes on their declivities. 

The northern district, or tho country north of 32® N. lat, 
is an extensive mountain-mass, whose highest part is in 
the middle of tho tract, and is called Jebel Jolaad (Gilead). 
This liigher ridge extends about ton miles from east to 
west, and near its most elevated summit, Jebul (Jslia, is 
what is called the tomb of tho prophet Hosea, which is a 
place of pilgrimago for Turks and Christians. This moun- 
tainous country is almost entirely covered with high trees ; 
oak, wild pistachia trees, and many others not known in 
Europe. In scenery it resemblos a European country. It 
has numerous springs and small rivers ; some of the rivers 
run underground* as the mountains consi.st of limestone. 
On tlie southern declivity of this tract, and in the vicinity 
of the town of Szalt, aro the only tracts in the Belka which 
are under regular cultivation, though some other plac.es are 
occasionally sown with dliurra by the wandering Beduins. 
The numerous and extensive ruins show that cultivation 
was formerly carried on hero to a great extent, and probably 
has been discontinued on account of the frequent incursions 
of the nomadic tribes who live to tho east. At present the 
Belka is considered the best posture-ground in Southern 
Syria ; and the most powerful tribes of the Beduins are fre- 
quently at war i^ith one another for the possession of this 
region. In summer these tribes remain with their herds in 
the valleys of the western districts, where the grass never 
dries up ; and in winter they either descend into the Ghaur 
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or encamp on tho upper plain. They have few camels, but 
numerous cows, sheep, and goats. Wheal, hurley, and dhurra 
aro cultivated. The vineyards are extensive neur Szalt. Su- 
mach and soda aro collected ; the first is sent to Jerusalem, 
and 300(1 camel-loads of the latter go to Nabiuus. Tho 
climato of tho Belka is as pleasant os that of tho Shcra, 
and the winters are as cold. 

10. Tho Belad Haounin is to the cast of tho Ghaur. 
Along the valley it extends from 32® 21' to 32® 45' N. lat. • 
but where it borders on tho Syrian desert, which lies be- 
tween it and tho valley of the Euplirales, it advances as far 
north as 33® N. lat. It consists of two mountain-regions, tho 
Jebel Ajelonn on the west, and tho Jebel llaourim on the 
east, and a plain which lies between the mountain-regions. 

The Jebel Ajelouu extends about thirty nidos south and 
north, and about many east and west. It is the most 
mountainous district of fSouthorii Syria, and the best cul- 
tivated to iho east of the southern valley. Tho highc'.t 
part of the mountains is towards the south, north of ihu 
river Zerka (the antiont Jabbok), where the mountains of 
Moerad and of Jebel Ajuloun rise much above the Jebel 
Jelaad of llie Belka. Tho whole surface is a succession of 
mountain masses and valleys, and the valleys are riiihfo* large : 
the region is abundantly watered by streams, which either 
originate in this region or traverse it in its width, flowing 
from the plain of Uaouran to the Jordan. It has great advan- 
fages over all tho neighbouring countries as an agricultural 
district, which are still increased by its greater security 
against the inroads of tho Beduins, who find it dungorons 
to carry on their depredations in a country which contains 
so many places that can he defended against cavalry. The 
numerous caverns also, which occur in the limestone rocks, 
of which the mounlains are romposed, oiler safe retreats 
from an invading enemy. WJieat and barley are exten- 
sively cultivated in all the lower grounds, and in someplace.^ 
on terraces made on the declivity of the mountains. There 
are numerous plantations of olives and vinos. The orchards 
contain pomegranates, figs, lemons, oranges, and other 
fruit-trees. Every kind of vegetable is grown. The cli- 
mate of the valleys is very hot in summer. Burckhardt 
observed the thermometer at 100® in the shade. Tho sido.s 
of the mountains are chiefly covered with wood, consist- 
ing of oak, wild pistachia, walnut-trees, and several kinds 
not found in Europe. 

TheP/am of Uaouran, which extends east of the Jebel 
Ajelonn, is a level, the northern part of which is frequently 
interrupted by isolated hills, which however arc less nu- 
merous towarefk the south, and at la.st disappear entirely. 
Those southern districts liavc a very sandy soil, and aro 
almost uninhabited. But the northern districts have a soil 
consisting of a fine black earth, rvhich possesses a con- 
siderable degree of fertility, but is very little cullivatod. 
A village is built at the foot or on tho declivity of almost 
every hill, but very few of them aro inhabited. Most of 
them however are in such a stato that the greater number 
of tho houses can bo rendered habitablo with very littlu 
labour, and It frequently happens that these habitations aro 
taken possession of by some wandering peasant for a short 
time. The Haouran peasants do not fix themselves in one 
place: they wander from ono village to another, and they 
find commodious dwellings in the antieiit deserted houses. 
One camel is generally sutlicicnt to transport their family 
and baggage ; and as they are not attached to any particular 
spot by tho possession of land, they liave no repugnance to 
quitting the place of their birth. They are chielly induced 
to change by the exactions of the Beduiii tribes, wlio aro 
considered the true proprietors of the plain. Tho few cul- 
tivated spots of tho plain occur only on the banks of tho 
rivers which descend from the Jebel Haouran, and in 
winter-limc bring down a groat volume of water, which is 
skilfully employed in irrigating the fields for crops of wheat, 
barley, or beans. During the winter the plain produces ex- 
cellent pasture for the herds of tho Beduins. There arc no 
trees. The cold in December and January is severe. 

The Jebel Haouran is much less extensive than the Jebel 
Ajeloun. It extends from 32® 25' to 33® N. lat., but no part 
probably is more than 12 miles across. It is surrounded by 
plains, which aro lower than the base on which the moun- 
tains rise : though tho cold of the winter proves that they 
are at a considerable elevation above the sea. The moun- 
tain region is covered with several ridges running in dif- 
ferent directions. Tho highest part of the mountain system 
is near 32® 40' N, lat., wWe Iho Kelab Haouran, a summit 
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in llio tbrm of a cone, irises considerably above tho lower 
ridge on which it stands. It is wooded on the north and 
west, but bare on the cast and south ; and this observation 
applies to the whole mountain-region. In its present state 
only tho northern and western base of this region are inha- 
bited and cultivated, and cotton and tobacco are extensively 
grown. Wheat, barley, dhurra, and beans arc cultivated. 
The w'oocl with which the mountains are clothed is only 
stunted oak. In the mountains there are oxtensivo pasture- 
grounds, even where there are no trees, as at the southern 
declivity of tho region, where a great number of uninhabited 
villages and towns occur, the houses of which are generally 
in a tolerable state of preservation. In the month of No- 
vember tho Kelab Haouran was not covered with snow, but 
at its base BurckhartU experienced a hoar-frost. 

East of the Jebel Haouran is tho Syrian desert, of which 
Burckhardt gives the following account. To the distance of 
three da) s’ journey there is still a good arable soil, inter- 
sected by numerous tells (hills), and covered with ruins of 
villages. Every day five or six are met willi. This tract is 
calloil Kl Telloul, from the hills. There are no springs, but 
water is usually found by digging to the depth of three or 
four feet. At the point where this desert terminates begins 
the sandy desert called El Hammad, which extends east- 
ward to the bunks of the Euphrates, and southward to the 
Wady Serhhan. The Wady Serhhan is a deep depression 
which traverses the great desert between the northern ex- 
ircmvlics of the Red Sea and of the Gulf of Persia, nearly in 
the rauldlo, and runs in a south-east direction. 

Ckntr.\l Syria extends from 33® 10' to .34® 40' N. lat. 
It comprehends the most elevated portion of the <*j)untry. 
Within its limits are the two mountain-ranges of tho Libu- 
nus and Antilibauus, and the southern and highest portion 
of the northern valley. To the east of tho Antilibauus is 
the elevated plain of Damascus. 

1. Mount Lihatius, called by tho natives Jebcl Libnaii, 
constitutes a continuous range of tnountains, which begins 
on the south at the castle called Kalaat el Shkif, south of | 
33® 20' N.lat., and, running to (ho east of north, terminates 1 
near 34® 40' with a ridge of hills called Jebel Shura. Tho 
northern portion of tho range is called Juid (i.c. Jebcl) 
Baalbec, and the southern Jebel Sanin. As tho higher 
part of the range is destitute of trees, it is considered that 
its average elevation above the sea must be at least 8000 
feet. Tho highest part of it occurs helween 34® lo' and 34® 
15' N. lat., and is called Jebel Makmcl. It vises to more 
llinn 12,000 feet above the sea-level, and is covered With 
.snow all the year round. The highest pdft of the road, 
whicli passes over the range to the east and north of tho 
Jebel Makmel, is 7590 feet above tho sea. This range of 
mountains, with its declivities extending eastward and west- 
ward, varies between 12 and 18 miles in width in a straight 
line, of winch extent less than one-fourth lies on tho ea.st 
side of the highest crest, so that on this side the declivity is 
much steeper than on the west, where its ofi'seta generally 
approach tho shores of tho Mediterranean, and in a few 
places, as north of Beirout and at Rus El Shukka, come close 
to the water's edge. On both sides of the range a terrace 
occurs somewhat about the middle of its heighh 'vhieh di- 
vides the Upper and Lower Libanus. Tho Upper Libanus 
usually presents only steep declivitie.s, either entirely bare, 
or clothed with a scanty vegetation, but a few spots have 
n fine growth of grass, ami in summer they are used as pas- 
ture-ground by the mountaineer Arabs who visit this place. 
The most extensive of these pasture-grounds occurs near 
.34® N. lat., where there is a level tract near the summit of 
the range, which extends eight or ten miles in length, and 
from three to four in width, called Watty*el-Bordj. There 
arc no springs on it, but for the greater part of tho year it 
is covered with snow, and in the latter part of the spring it 
produces pasture not inferior to the best pasture-grounds on 
the Alps. The level ground which sep.'irates the Upper 
Libanus from tho Lower is also generally without trees, but 
always covered with shrubs ana gross. It contains small 
groVes of cedars, not far from the northern base of Jebel 
Makmel, more than GOUO foot ubovo the soa-lcvel. 

The Lower Libanus, to the west of the range, is one of 
the most interesting countries in Asia. That part of it which 
extends from Beirout (.33® 50' N. lat.) to Tarabloos (34® 25') 
is ealleil Kesrouan, though this name, according to Burck- 
liurdr, properly belongs only to the most southern district, 
which is entirely in possession of Maronites, to the exclusion 
of Turks and Druses, The Kesrouan is very well watered. 


as tho sveatcr part of the waters collected on the mountain- 
range %ecends towards the Mediterranean. The water- 
courses however lie in very narrow and deep valleys, the 
sides of which rise with a steep ascent several hundred feet 
above tho narrow level at the bottom. As these water- 
courses are very numerous, the ridges between the vallevs 
are very narrow, and there is no level on their tops. The 
traveller no sooner arrives at the summit than ho imme- 
diately begins to descend. Each hill is isolated, so that to 
reach a place not more than ten minutes distant in a straight 
line, one is obliged to travel three or four miles by descend- 
ing into the valley and ascending on tho other side. Tiie 
valleys, oven whore widest, never exceed a mile in breadth ; 
but every cultivable spot is turned to account. The inha- 
bitants build terraces on the declivities of the mountains to 
obtain a space of level ground, and to prevent the earth from 
being swept down by tbe winter rains, and at the same time 
to retain tho water requisite fur the irrigation of their crops. 
On theso terraces and in the level spots of tho valleys there 
are orchards, mulberry-plantations, vineyards, and fields of 
dhurra and other grain. Tho silk which is collected in 
these places is not inferior to any in Europe, and constitutes 
tho principal article of commerce. The lower ranges and 
hills, with which the offsets of tho Libanus terminate, are 
covered with plantations of olive-trees, but the narrow plain 
along the shores of the sea is generally not cultivated, except 
at the very base of the hills. There are however some small 
groves of date-trees. Tiic higher part of the ridges which 
separate the valleys are generally wooded with fir-trees. 

Tho eastern declivity of Mount Libanus diifoi's greatly 
from tho western. As in this part the highest crest of the 
mountains is near their base, there is no space for the 
water to form streams. It is therefore only furrowed by 
ravines, in which tho water descends during the rains, with 
the exception of three or four rivulets, which preserve the 
water soincvvlial. longer. This part of tho Lower Libanus 
is covered with low oak-trees, the roiind-lcufed and tho 
common English kinds. On tho narrow level plain which 
divides the Lower Libanus from tlie higher part of the 
range arc some spots which are cultivated or planted with 
walnut-trees. Higher up the mountain is very steep, and 
tho vegetation is scanty. 

2 Tho Northern Vnllet/, as for as it is included within 
Central Syria, extends along tho eastern base of Mount 
Libanus in all its extent, or about 90 miles in length. Its 
width differs conhiderably. South of Baalboc, where tho 
ranges of the Libanus and Antilibaniis run puiallcl, it is 
only from 2 to 3 miles wide. But north of Baulheu the last- 
mentioned range declines more to the cast, and the valley 
gradually grows wider. At Baalbec it is about 5 miles 
wide, and in the parallel of tlio northern extremity of tlin 
Antilibauus (near 34® 25' N. lat.) more than 10 miles. It 
is naturally divided into two sections, as tho waters of the 
southern districts run off to tho sonlii by llie river Lietarii 
►(the Loonies of the antionts), and the norlliern portion is 
drained by the Aaxy or Orontes. The tw'o river-basins however 
are not contiguous, for nesr 34® N. lat., and chiefly north of 
that parallel, is a tract about 12 miles in length, the waters 
ot which do not reach either of these rivers, but are lost in 
the plain. This tract is the most elevated part of tho val- 
ley ; the town of Baalbec, which is built towards the 
southern border of it, is 3808 feet above the sea-level. The 
southern and more narrow part of the valley is called the 
Bekaa. It is watered by tho Lictani river, which rises 
about 5 miles south-west of Baalbec, in a small lake, and 
traverses the Bekaa nearly in its middle. The river hos 
w^ater all the year round, being supplied by several copious 
rivulets which descend from the western’ declivity of tho 
Antilibanus. The course of this river is only known as far 
as it lies within the Bekaa. Where the valley terminates 
on the south, near the castle of Kalaat el Shkif, tlic river 
turns west, and enters a hitly region which never lias been 
visited by European travellers. It reaches the Mediter- 
ranean a few miles north-east of Sur (Tyrus). Tho Bekaa 
is famous for its fertility, and Bilrckharcit informs us that 
tho soil produces usually ten-fold the seed, and in fruitful 
years twenty-fold. Still he thinks that more than one- 
sixth of the surface is not cultivated, though the numerous 
rivulets descending from tho Antilibanus afford ample 
moans of irrigation. The greater portioii serves only as 
pasture-ground for the Beduins and Turkmaiis, who pass 
the winter here, and aseend in summer to tho Upper dcCli- 
vities of the Antilibanus, The northern and wider portion 
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of the valley is called Belad Baalbec. The soil of this 
tract is not much inferior to that of the Bokaa. butthe pro- 
portion of cultivated land to that which is only used as pas- 
ture, or not used at all, is still less than in the last-men- 
tioned district. Only a few villages occur in the middle of 
the valley, which, as well as the ^kaa, is destitute of trees ; 
but there are numerous villages at the base of the moua- 
tains,' especially along the Anlilibanus, where small rivulets 
descend from the mountains and supply the means of irri- 
gating the corn-fields and orchards. 

3. The Aniilibanus, which stands to the cast of the valley 
juBt noticed, extends much farther to the south than the Li- 
ban us. It is divided into two portions by a long and narrbw 
depression across the mounlHins, which occurs near 33*^ 40^ 
N. lat., and is called El Bogas (the Gorge). The most 
frequented road from Beirout and Deir el Kanir leads 
througli this depression. The Northern Libanus, or that 
portion of the range which lies north of the Bugaz, is very 
little known. It descends towards Bolad Baalbec and the 
Rekaa with a ve^y steep declivity, which is barren and des- 
titute of wood except at a few places where rivulets descend 
in narrow glens: those glens are overgrown with trees. The 
oastcni declivity of the range has nevW been seen by Euro- 
pean travellers, and it is not known how far it extends, ex- 
cept along the road which passes over the mountain a few 
miles north of the Bogaz, where the mountains occupy n 
space of about 10 miles in extent. This part of the range 
has no groat elevation. The highost point of the road is 
only 3148 feet above the sea-level, and less than 1500 feet 
above the adjacent plain of the Bckaa. It does not appear 
that any part of tho Northern Anlilibanus exceeds GUOO 
feet in olevalioti. 

The Soullierii Anlilibanus attains a much greater Alova- 
lion. At the distanco of about 12 niilus south of the Bogaz 
ail cxteiiitivu mountain-mass rises to such an ofevation, that 
its summit is always covered with snow: it is called Jebel 
es Sheik. This mountain-mass and its doc1ivitie.s cover a 
space of 20 miles from cast to west. From the western de- 
clivity branches off a narrow ridgoi which, towards the north, 
is called Jebel Arbol; but its southern prolongation is 
known by the name of Jebel Safed : it terminates on the 
south with the elevated mountains which lie to the north 
of the town of 8afed : its length is about 35 miles. This 
range is very liitlu known. South of the summit of the 
Jebel cs Sheik lies an extensive mountain -tract, extending 
about 15 miles cast and west, and as much to the south. 
It is mostly covered with thick wood, and only used as pas- 
turc'ground. From this mountain-region a ridge runs 
southward, which is called Jebel Heisli, and which tormi- 
nalcs with a hill, called Tel el Faras, in the elevated plain 
of Jolaii, about 5 miles south of 33*^ N. lat. The two ridges 
of the Jchol Safed and of the Jebel Heish enclose that 
part' of the valley of tlio river Jordan which lies north of 
the lake of Tabarieh, and is called Wady Seissaban. The 
direct road loading from Jerusalem to Damascus crosses the 
narrow ridge of tho Jebel Heish about 12 miles north of 
the Tel el Faras* and at this place it is perhaps not more 
than 500 feet above its base: but tho plain on which it 
stands is from 3000 to 3100 feet above the soa-level. The 
mountains are covered with forests of small oi^k. 

4. The Haim of Damascus lie on the eastern side of the 
Anlilibanus, surround its southern ridge, the Jebel Heish, 
and extend as far south as the Ilaouran. They form an 
intermediate terrace between the mountain-region and the 
low Syrian desert, which is ferther east, and is much lower 
than the plains. At their southern extremity, where they 
border on the Haouran. these plains extend to a distance of 
70 miles h-om the range ; but farther north their width is 
less. In the parallel of Damascus they oie only 30 miles 
wide. North of Damaseus the boundary diverges towards 
the east; but in these parts it oannot exactly bo deter* 
mined* as tbe desert sometimes approaches near the caravan 
road leading from Damascus to Aleppo* but generally re- 
mains at a considerable distance from it It appears that 
many cultivable though uncultivated Iraots occur as far 
oast us Tadmor [Palmtba]* which is about 75 miles from 
tbe range of the Antilibanua, 

Tbe lowest part of these plains is about 12 or 15 miles 
east of Damascus* where an extensive lake* or rather swamp* 
occurs* called Balir ol Mer^j* in which several rivers are 
lost which descend flrom tbe eastern declivity of tbe Antilif 
banus, and from tho Jebel Haouran* feom north* west* and 
south. The most remarkablo of these mere is the BarraJe* 


whioh brings down all the waters collected on the eastern 
declivity of the Antilibanus between 33° 16' and 33" 50' 
N. lat. These waters unite at some distance from the foot 
of the range* in a wide depression of ttio plains, called Bl 
Gutha, in which the town of Damascus is built, and wliioh 
is the most productive spot in Syria, if not on the globe. 
Burekbardt says that the gardens and orchaids surround 
Damascus to the distance of G to 10 miles; and Schu- 
bert estimates the area which they cover at 130 or J50 
square miles. The cultivated flelds surrounding this forest 
of fruit-trees extend to a farther distance of some miles. 
The astonishing fertility of (his tract is produced by the 
abundanco of water, as the country is traversed by seven 
branches of the river Barrada, whioh always yielil a co- 
pious .supply of water for irrigation. Tho gardens contain 
* all tho fruit trees of Southern Europe, and also the Uliam- 
nus lotus. Apricots are more abundant than other tVuiu ; 
and considerable quantities of dried apricots, and a jelly 
made from them, are sent to Aleppo and all over Syria, and 
the coinurics bordering on the Euphrates. The plantarions 
of walnuts, pistachia-trees, and the vineyards are also exten- 
sive*. The wine is of first-rate quality. Every kind of grain 
grown in Europe is cultivated, except rice: dhurra is grown 
to a small extent. Other objects of cullivalion are cotton, 
tliix, hemp, madder, and tobacco. The caslor-oil plant is 
cultivated fur the oil. I’uUe and vegetables of every kind 
are cultivated successfully. As tho town of Daiuascus is 
2337 feet above tho level of the soa. the elmiato is far fn)!!! 
being so Icinperate in winter as it is commonly supposed to 
bo. Many of the moro delicate fruit-trees bometimos siilfer 
from severe frubts. 

The roost western portion of the plain, or that which ex- 
tends between tho southern extremity of the Jebel llei.sh 
and tho Jebel Ajeloun, and from the lake of Tuburieh east- 
wards to the Hadji road, is called the Plain of Jalon. The 
ascent from the lake of Tabarieh is very stoop and long. 
The surface is uneven and undulating, and there are a few 
isolated hills. Several eonsiderable tracts have their siir-* 
face fermcit of rocks, w'liieli ore commonly covered with u 
thill layer of earth, on whioh grass springs up after the rains* 
but which are quite bare at other times. Other districts 
however have a tine sod, either black, grey, or red, and some 
produce rich crops. The greater part of them however is 
uncultivated and overgrown with a wild liorli, on which 
cows and camels feed. 

The plains extending east of the Hadji road, south of Kl 
•Gutha, are rather hilly in the northern districts, short ami 
low ridges rudniiig in different direction. These ])ar(a 
contain several stony tracts, and others which might bo 
cultivated, if water was abundant. The greater part is at 
present only used as pasturo ground. The southern dis- 
tricts, or those which approach tho northern extremity of 
tho Jebel Haouran, cuntam too extensive rocky regions, 
called £l Szatfa and El Ledja, which are divided from one 
another by a wide valley, called El I.owa. The Ledju, which 
lies to the west of £1 Lowu, is somewhat elevated above the 
general level of the contiguous plain. It is a level country 
with a stony soil, covered with heaps of rocks, among which 
are small patches whioh produce excellent pasture for tho 
cattle of the Arabs. In the centre of the Ledja tlie ground 
is more uneven, tlie pusturiiig-places are less frequent and 
the rocks higher. This tract covers an area which extends 
from two to three days’ journey from south to north, and one 
day's journey from east to west. The Szatfa, which is east 
of theLowa, resembles tho Lodja* except that the rocks with 
which it is covered are considerably larger, although tho 
whole may be said to be even ground. There are no springs 
and no cistornB. This tract is two or three days’ journey 
in oircuraferenee, Tho Lowa is a valley which separates 
the Ledja from the Szatfa, and is traversed by tbe river 
Lowfi, which originates in the Jebel Haouran and falls into 
the Dahr el Merdj. On its banks is a plain of consider- 
able extent* which is covoreil with the most luxuriant heib- 
age* and was formerly well ‘cultivated, as is proved by tlio 
ruins of numerous villagos and towns in the valley. But at 
present it serves only as pasture^ ground for the Beduins* 
who occasionally cultivate some spots with dhurra. 

That part of tho Plains of Damascus which lies north of 
the Gutha is only known where it is contiguous to tbe road 
running from Damascus to Aleppo. The road passes over 
two low ridges, wlueb appear to bo connected with the Aiiti« 

, Itbanus, The country through which it passes is in a few 
places covered with sand, but in general it has a rich culti- 
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vablo soil, /ice from stones and sand, Ibousb, like all the 
plains of i)amascus, it is destitute of trees and oven of shrubs. 
Villacjes and cultivated tracts occur only at great distances. 
The Heduin tribiis who inhabit the Syrian desert probably 
prevent l]»e cMonsion of agriculture. 

NouTuiiKN Syria comprehends that portion of the coun- 
tr> which lies north of 34*^ 40' N. lat. It differs in physical 
eonstilution from the more southern parts. A high moun- 
tain 'range runs along the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
in some places close to them. Ax the back of it is the 
Dorlhern portion of the NorlhcM ii Valley, which is divided 
by a hilly tract, extending from south to iiortli, f«oiu the 
hlastern Plains. 

1. The Moxiniaiii Hf^ion of Northern Syria is divided 
into two portions by the lower comae of the river Aazy. 
The southern j»art, nhich comprehends about two-thirds of 
llie whole, is known by the name of Jebel el Anzeyry, and 
tlio iiorihcrn by that of Jebel Alirnar. 

'J'bc Jcbcl cl Anzeyry is divided Irom TJbaiius by a gap 
or tlopression, which extends between 34® 40' and .14" 30' 
N. lat., and is nearly 10 miles across. It is a low plain, I 
called Kl Jnnic, which i.s nciiily a dead level. Nmucrous ^ 
ioi rents descend from the contiguous mountain-ranges, 
especially the Jebel Sharra, or northern extremity of Mount 
Libanus, and when copious rains full in tlic mountains the 
plain IS converted into a swamp. Jt is therefore uninhabited, 
and only used as ])asture ground by the Turkmans and 
Kurds who inhabit this part of Mount Libanus. 

The Jebel el Anzc>ry occupies with its bvanebes Ibo 
whole tract between llie Meditervuneau and the Northern 
Valley, and is in width about ‘20 miles or somewhat more, 
except towards the soulliern extremity, whore one of its 
olf-jcts biiinclies off eastwards, and terminates on the banks 
of tlio river Aazy, near the low'ii of llumab. It is called 
Jebel Erbayn. in this part the .Jebel cl Anzeyry is about 
13 miles wine. The highest part of the range lies in gene- 
ral close to the valley ot the Aazy, so that the space helwecii 
it and the S(ui is filled up hy numerous offsets, which sink 
d»)wn to low hills and enclose valleys of inotlerale extent. 
The ])riiicipal chain terminates east of the town of Antakia, 
111 the great bend of the Aazy. AVhere it tormiiiatos, it 
IS connected with another chain of mountains, which rises a 
few miles north of llie town of Liitakia, and runs so close to 
the shores uf the sea, that no road can be made along its 
western base. The declivities towards the sea are extremely 
precipitous and burren. It is the Moiis (lassius of the 
anlionls, and is now called Jcbcl Akrah, or Okrah. It 
attains an elevation of .O.'ilS feet above the sea. When tlie 
Jebel Akrah meets the Jebel el Anzeyry, it forms a table- 
land of some extent, which is c'overed with grass, but with- 
out trees. The elevation of the Jcbcl cl Anzeyry is not 
known, but it never much e.xceods 6000 feet above the sca- 
levcl. Its eastern declivity is generally very steep, and only 
Covered with shrubs and low trees, hut the western declivity 
is clothed with fine trees, and the wide valleys which lie be- 
Iwceii its offsets ure cultivated with as much care ns those 
of Mount Libanus. Orchards and plantations of mulberry- 
trees cover a great part of these valleys. 

Jebel Ahmar, or the northern portion of the mountain- 
region, iH'gins on the Mediterranean, occupying the space 
between Ras-cl-Kanzior (3G® 20' N. lat.) on the north, and 
J<‘bcl Musa, the Mons Pierius of the antients (36® 8' N. lat.), 
on the south. Near llas-el-Kunzicr the summit called 
Jebel Kcserik attains .')550 feet above the sea-level. From 
this summit the range ruTi.s north-east, but by degrees turns 
more to the north, so as to unclose the Gulf of Scandoroon 
on the east with a curved line. It joins the Alma Dogh 
about 10 miles north of 37® N. lat. Near 36® 30' the road 
between Scaaduroon and Antakia travcriics it. and the most 
elevate I pass is 4068 feet above the soa-lcvel. This range 
never exceeds five miles in width. The mountains gene- 
rally descend towards the Gulf of Scandoroon with a gentle 
declivity, nml approach near its .shores, except towards the 
north, whore a level tract about two miles wide intervenes, 
xvhich gradually increases to the brcsulth of seven miles. 
This wider part is fertile and cultivated, and it is diversified 
with orange and lemon groves. The remainder is almost 
entirely uucullivaled, hut full of ruins. 

2. The nortliern portion of the Northern Valley begins 
at tho termination of Mount Libanus (34® 40' N. ial.) and 
Mount Antilibauus (.14® 20' N. lat.). North of these places 
a level country extends across the whole breadth of Syria, 
from tho Mediterranean to tho Kuphrutes, which is only 


interrupted in the eastern plains by rangc.s of low hills. 
The plain contiguous to the river Aazy and to the caravan- 
road leading from Damascus to Hems presents only a few 
gentle ascents and descents, except along the river, where 
tho descent to its bottom appears to be continuous. It is 
((uite destitute of trees ; and though a great part of it is fit 
lor cultivation, the extent of the cultivated tracts is small, 
and their number not great, which is mainly owing to the 
want of water. 

The Jebel el Anzeyry begins in 34®40'N. lat., and on the 
plain extending east of tho river Aazy a ridge of hills called 
Jebel el Aala ri.ses near 35® N. lat. This last-mentioned ridge 
runs from south-east to north-west, and thus approaches the 
Jebel Erbayn, or eastern ofiket of the Jebel El Anzeyry, south 
of the town of Hamah, near 35® 5' N. lat. From this point 
the river Aazy runs in a narrow valley, which is enclosed by- 
rugged mountains, and which Burckhardt compares with 
that of the Wye in Monmouthshire. Tho valley however 
widens in some parts, and in one of these plains the town of 
Hamah is built. The length of tliis narrow valley is about 
12 miles. At the northern extremity of tliis valley the 
eastern ndge sinks down to the level of the iilain, but two 
or three miles fiirther north it rises again under the name of 
Jehei Shaidisabon, and hero begins that fine valley which 
IS called El Ghab, and which is about 35 miles in length : 
its width is about 5 miles, but it grows narrower townrdM 
tho north. The river flows near the base of the Jebel El 
Anzeyry, where it forms numerous marshes. In winter it 
inundates the level ground, through which it flows and 
leaves many small lakes. The valley is also watered hy 
numerous rivnlots which descend from the adjacent moun- 
tains, and contain water all the year round, a cireum- 
stanA which gives this valley a great advantage over that 
of the Hekaa. The villages ure pretty numerous, and 
mostly biiilt<at tlie base of the mountains: they are sur- 
rounded by fiedds, on which dhurra an<l w’hcat are grow n. 
The remainder is used as pasture-ground for cattle and buf- 
faloes. The swampy ground being favourable to buffaloes, 
large herds of them are kept there. In summer the cattle 
are brought to the Jebel Shochsabon, which is always 
clothed with excellent grass. The springs which How 
from these mountains to tho Ghah never dry up, and 
scarcely even diminish during the height of the summer. 
The wider valley of the Ghab terminates at Jebel Shoghcr, 
and hence the Aazy runs northward in a narrow valley, 
which contains very little land fit for agriculture; but the 
sides of the mountains ore covered with plantations of fruit- 
trees: those of mulberry-lrecs and olive-trees arc very 
extensive. 

AVhere the Aazy emerges from this valle3% and, turning 
north-west and west, flows along the base of the Jebel K1 
Anzeyry, an extensive plain opens to the north, the antient 
plain of Antiochia, now called El Umk, which stretches to 
the base of tho Alma Dagh. It is about 35 miles long, 
with an average width of 15 miles. Towaids the middle of 
111© plain is a deep depression, which receives all the rivers 
that descend from the mountains surrounding it on the east, 
north, and w'est, and form an extensive lake, called El Boh- 
hnirc, tho r.ntient Lake of Antiochia. It is about 12 milc.s 
long and 6 miles wide, and noted for its eels, which form 
an article of commerce. The country surrounding the 
lake rises in very gentle slopes towards the base of the 
Almn Dagh. The rivers which descend from them run in 
flat narrow valleys. The northern part of the valley is cul- 
tivated, and produces wheat, barley, an<l several kinds of 
pulse. The base of tho surrounding mountains was for- 
merly covered with trees, but the woods have been do- 
stroyed. The Lake of Bohhairo dischai-ges its waters into 
the river Aazy by a navigable channel, called Kara-su (Black 
River), which runs south-sou th-west through the southern 
and lower part of tho plain, which is entirely level, and for 
the greater part of the year nearly a swamp. No part of it 
is cultivated, and it is only used as posture-ground. 

The Umk constitutes the most northern portion of the 
Northern Valley, which is connected with the Mediterranean 
by the valley in which the Aazy reaches the sea by a west- 
south-west course. This last-menticncd valley is nearly 30 
miles long, and from 4 to 6 miles wide betw-cen tho Jebel 
el Anzeyry and the Jebel el Ahraor. The river runs near 
the base of the Jebel el Anzeyry, and on its northern banks 
is an undulating country, generally well cultivated. Much 
tobacco is grown, and the plantations of mulberry-trees are 
extensive : othef fruit-trees also abound 
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The river Aazy> called by the antients Orantes, rises in 
the Belud Baalbcc. between the Libnrtus and Antibbanus. 
Its true source is still disputed. Buckingham tdares it be- 
tween,34'^ ‘20' and 34“ 2.V N. lat., in a valley of Mount Liba- 
nus; but Barker {London fjeogr. Journal^ vol. vii. 100) 
idaces it at tiio base of the Anlilibanus, near 34® 15', where 
a copious spring issues from a natural basin in the rock, 
lie observes however that the river Labweh unites its 
\viitcrs uitli the stream formed by the spring. The Labweh 
rises about 10 miles farther south, in one of the narrow 
valleys of the Antilibanus, which is about 12 miles to the 
uortb-east of Baalbcc, and must therefore be considered as 
the true source of the Aazy. The Aazy drains the northern 
pai‘t of the Belad Baalbcc, where it receives a considerable 
supply of water by the streams which come down from the 
eastern declivity of Mount Libauus. After having entered 
the plain north of the mountain-ranges, it falls into a lake, 
called Bahr cl Kades, which is about six miles lung and 
two wide, and by some travellers is considered as artificial, 
(jo fur the river runs north-east, but it then turns north, and 
surrounding the base of (he Jebel Erbayn by a great bend, 
enters Uio \ alley and runs first north-west and then ?iortb, 
until, in approaching El Umk, it gradually declines to the 
west and west-south-west, in which direction it reaches the 
sea near the village of Sweidlyah. It is not navigated, but 
it is said that it could bo rendered navigable for boats as far 
as Murad Pasha, on the lake of Antakia, 27 miles above 
Antakia. though its current is rapid below Anlukia, the fall 
not exceeding five feet and a half per mile. Its mouth is 
obstructed by a bar, over whicli there is from three and a 
half to nine I'cet of water in winter. Part of the country 
tiiroLigh whicli the ri^cr Hows is fertilised by its inun^ions, 
and other parts are supplied by it with the means irri- 
gation, The whole course of the river probably exceeds 200 
miles. « 

3. The Hilly Urgion, which extends to the east of the 
valley of the Aazy and of Iho El Umk, from the town of 
lluinah to the base of the Alma Dagh, may occupy about 
10 miles ill width, south of 36“ 10' N. lat., but whore it is 
rontigiums to the El Umk it is more than twice as wide. 
The southern portion has somewhat tlie form of a range, the 
limestone rocks rising to a considerable elevation, and en- 
closing valle)s. But many of these hills are only covered 
wiili bushes, and the arable grounds arc not extensive. 
Barley aniVdliurra are grown. Vines ore much cultivated, 
and grapes and debs aro sent to Aleppo. The northern 
]inrtion of the Hilly Region does not present high and steep 
ridges, but is rather an undulating country on a large scale.. 
Thu lulls indeed rise to a considerable height, their higher 
parts being about 1700 feet above the sea, hut probably not 
.000 feet above the base on whicli they stand ; and their 
slo])e3 are gentle, and the depressions between the higher 
ground so wide, that they constitute rather plains than val- 
leys. There are no watercourses, as the limestone rock 
absorbs all the moisture. The country however is rather 
fertile, and yields good crops of wheat and other grain, and 
cotton of excellent rmality. On the hills there are planta- 
tions of fig-trees and olive-trees. There are no natural 
wood.s except shrubs. 

4. The Eastern Plains occupy about Iwo-lhirds of the 
surface of Northern Syria, and extend from the Hilly Re- 
gion to the banks of the Euphrates. They ore divided into 
two parts by n ridge of low lulls, called Jebcl Allabhs, or 
Elahas. This ridge is near 35® 50' N. lat.. and appears to 

* extend from the hills north-west of Hamah to the vicinity 
of the Euphrates : it is very little known, as it traverses a 
country little visited by Europeans. The same observation 
applies to the southern part of the plain, which contains in 
the west large tracts of good soil, which cannot be culUvateil 
for w'ant of water : towards the cast it gradually passes into 
a desert, whicli occupies the greater part of it, and is divided 
from the Euphrates by a woodcrl tract several miles wide» 
and called £1 Zawl, or Gliarabat. 

The northern part of the plain is of a different descrip- 
tion. It is traversed by three rivers, two of which r»Q on 
the southern declivity of Alma Dagh, and run MUthward. 
The river Sajur drains tlie north-eostern portion of the 
plain. It rises north of the tpwn of A'intab, brings down a 
great volume of w'ater front the mountains, and falls into 
Uie Euphrates about 20 miles below Bir» after a course of 
about 80 miles. The Kow^ik. or KuaiK, also called, the 
River of Aleppo, because it passes near that town, rises in 
ono of the great offsets of the Alxna Dagh» and runs with 


numerous windings through tho plain southward, until, in 
approaching the .Jebel Allahhs, it is lost in swampy ground, 
similar to that of tho Bahr el Merj near Damascus. This 
swamp l.s called El Matkh, or El Ghawas. The third river, 
called Zoheb, rises in a ridge of hills which run west and 
east, and terminate on the banks of tho Eiiphrutes south of 
the moutli of the Sajur. Those hills compel the last- 
mentioned river to joiit the Euphrates. The Zoheb runs 
southward, and, after a . course of about 10 miles, falls into 
a salt lake called El Sobkb, which is surrounded by low 
rocky hills. Tho lake is about six miles long^iid two wide. 
After the rains it inundates the narrow strip of land which, 
ill summer, lies between its banks and the rocks, and when 
the water has been evaporated by tho heat of the summer, 
this narrow strip is covered with pure salt, in some places 
two inches thick. This salt is collected in the month of 
August, and extensively used over a great part of Syria. 
The river Zeheb constitutes tho boundary between the de- 
sert and tho ciiltH'able portion of the plain, as that part of it 
which lies cast of the river has a sandy arid soil, and is con- 
sidered as forming the most northern portion of the ^Syrian 
Desert. The surface of the plain is far from being level, 
ohort ridges of low hills occur at several places, espcciully 
near Aleppo, the plain of that town being enclosed by such 
ridges on three sides. When the plain extends in n level, 
or 111 slight undulations, as is mostly the case, isolated hills, 
culletl ‘ tells,’ arc frequent. Burckhai dt coiusiders them to 
be artificial mounds. In their neighbourhood tbeve arc 
wells and villages. Tho soil of the plain varies greatly in 
its productive powers. East and south of Aleppo it is very 
slony, and the earth which covers the rocks is too thin to 
maintain inoistnro for a long time, and therefore is not pro- 
ductive. The soil of the plain to the west and .>;oiilh-wc.st 
of Aleppo is better, especially in tho iieiglibuurhood of the 
hilly range, where it yields abundant crops of wlioat and 
other gram. To tho north-west and nortli of Aleppo the 
soil is indeed stony, but the earth is deeper, and cultivation 
is rather extensive. In many parts now lying waste it 
could be cultivated with advantage, which is proved by tho 
great number of ruined villages wliich occur in these )>arts. 
The best part of tho plain appears to bo that which is con- 
tiguous to the road leading from Aleppo to Aiiilab, espe- 
cially towards tho base of the Alma Dagh, where it is well 
watered, and yields more than ono crop annually, though 
it is also stony. These plains in general do not sink below 
loot) feet above ibo sen-level, ex(^ept ns >vc approach tlio 
Euphrates. Where they wero crossed by the EiiphrnIcH 
expedition, betw'eeii Aleppo and AVntab, the surface of the 
Kowaik was found to bo 12G3 feet above tlie Mod iterrnnoati, 
and that of the Sajur 1303 feet. The Euphrates, below Bir, 
is only 628 feet above that sea. 

. The climate of the plains, and especially that of the town 
of Alejipo, may be compared with the climate of Rome, 
though the dill’orence in latitude amounts to mois) than 
five degrees and a half. The winter lasts alxmt 4U da^s, 
from Ino 12lh of December to the 20tb of January. 
There is generally some frost, but it is slight, and the 
snow seldom rests more than one day on tho ground. In 
February the vegetation is vigorous, and the frees nre 
ill blossom ; but the spring soon passes, and at tho end 
of May nearly all the smaller plants arc dried up, and tho 
wly)le country begins to look bare, with tho exception of 
trees and bushes. Before May, showers occur occasion- 
ally, but after that time it does not rain, and rarely a 
cloud pusses over tho clear sky. The first rains occur 
about tho middle of September, and aro followed by 
RCUled and plea.sani weather, which lasts from twenty to 
thirty days; but towards the end of November tbo later 
and more heavy rains set in, and continuo to tho beginning 
of the winter. In summer the heat is very groat, but not 
insupportable, as strong westerly wind.s sweep over the plaki 
and cool the air. Sometimes an eusicrly wind continues for 
four or five days, and though it does not produce tho efleefs 
of a samiel, it imparts to the air a very great degree of heat. 
The inhabitants shut the doors and winaows of their liouses, 
and cannot stir out. 

5. The Alma Dagh constitutes a portion of that exten- 
sive mountain-range which the antieiit geographers called 
Taurus. The Alma Dagh is the anticiit Amaims. It lies 
along the boundary of Syria and Anatolia, and its crest is 
considered as the boundary between these two countries. 
The range occupies in width about 30 miles, of which tbo 
hirgor portion belongs to Anatolia. The mountains are verif 
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ni’oripitous, and can only be traversed by beasts of burden 
in a few places. The most freauented road runs from 
Aleppo duo north to A in tab, and thence over tho^Alma 
Dagh to KBisai‘i}cli and Angora. There are said to bo two 
or threo mountain-roatU fhrthor west, in the valley of the 
river Afrin> the largest of those streams which full into the 
Buhhaire, or Lake of Antiuebia. Tho mountains are well 
wooded. Many thousand acres '"ore covered with large 
cedars, and in other places there aro firs and Juniper trees. 

Climate. — Syria, though situated within the temperate 
zone, exhibits all the climates of the globe. Tho lower part 
of the Ghaur, which is more than 1000 feet below the .sca- 
level, and is encrosed by high mountains, probably has a 
moan annual temperature not lower than that of the 
equator, whilst tho most elevated parts of Mount Libanus 
and of the Jcbel cs Sheik are covered with snow ail the 
year round. J3ut no regular meteorological observations 
havo been made in any part of Syria. Syria is subject to 
very violent earthquakes. In 1837 the Southern districts 
wore laid waste by a very violent earthquake, by which 
sovonil towns were destroyed. (London Geogr. jnurnalt 
vol. vii., p. 101.) At other limes the northern districts 
have siifTcred. In the country surrounding the Dead Sea 
there are many traces of volcanic action. Hot springs 
occur in numerous places, aud in others there arc depres- 
sions which have the appearance of craters. Durckhardt 
also montious several hot springs in the mountains which 
enclose tho XJtnk on the north-cast; and Pococko states 
that an extinct volcano exists in the mountains between the 
mouth of tho Aazy and the Gulf of Scandoroon, which how- 
ever has not been noticed by more recent travellers. If this 
volcano really exists, it \voul<l constitute the most eastern 
point of the volcanic region which extends over the Medi- 
terranean between 36® and 12® N. lat. 

Productions, — Wheat and barley are the principal kinds 
of grain wliich are cultivated, except in those parts which 
have too arid a soil, where dhurra is almost exclusively 
grown. Threo kinds of dhurra are grown, dhurra gaydi, 
dhurra sayfoh, and dhurra dimiri. Spelt is much cultivated 
in the southern district, but very little oats, and no ryo. 
Schubert however found wheat, barley, and ryo growing 
wild in the plain of Ibn Omcr, and lienee ho concludes that 
ryo must formerly have been an object of cultivation in 
these parts, Hico is only cultivated on tho banks of the 
Buhr El Houle and in the Wady Seissaboun. The most 
common pulse are peas, lentiles, the Egyptian bean, the 
gishrungayga (Phaseolus Mungo), and the gilban (Lalhy- 
rus sativiis). Of other vegetables, three kinds of hibiscus 
arc grown, especially Hibiscus esculeutus and Hibiscus 
praccox : also artichokes, melons, especially water-melons, 
cucumbers, and pumpkins. Potatoes are only cultivated in 
some valleys of Mount Libanus, and capsicum in tho 
southern districts. 

Tho cultivation of cotton is very general, especially in the 
northern provinces, where it is of good quality. Hemp is 
much cultivated in some parts, but llax only in a few places. 
Madder is grown in Central and Northern Syria, and indigo 
in the Ghaur and on tho eastern banks of tho Dead Sea, 
but only to a small extent. The cultivation of sesahiurn and 
of the castor-oil plant is much attended to: the oil of both 
is generally used for burning. Tobacco is grown in many 
iduces; and in some, especially along tho sea nortl«»of 
AUka, it is of excellent quality, and furnishes a considerable 
article of export to Cunstantiiioplo and other countries. 

The cultivation of fi'uit-trces is much attended to. Some 
kinds cover large tracts, as the fig on the northern portion 
of the table-land of Judaea, the olive along the coast of the 
Mediievranean and in the neighbourhood of Damascus, the 
mulberry-tree on the western declivity of Mount Libanus 
and the Jcbel Kl An^eyry, and the pistachia-treo on tho 
stony lulU surrounding Aleppo. Vineyards are numerous 
in the more mountainous districts, and also on tho table-land 
of J udaea. The wine made on Mount Libanus is of excel- 
lent quality. Dried grapes and debs are considerable 
articles of internal commerce. Other fruits aro almonds, 
apricots, peaches, pomegranates, pranges, lemons, apples, 
and pears. Dates are at present ibund in abundance only 
in the Plain of Akka: at Jericho, the dates of which wore 
formerly celebrated, only a few trees occur, The zakkum 
and storax are grown in the gardens. The most remark- 
able trees, which aro partly cultivated and partly grow wild, 
are the sycamore, carob-tree, the Indian fig, Ute mulberry, 
and the pistachia-lree. 


The forests on the mountains consist of cedars, firs, and 
pines. Those of the table-limda chiefly consist of several 
kinds of oak, which however do not attain a large size. 
Tliey produce however the best galls that are known. - There 
are also the azerol (Crataegus azerolus)^ the walnut, the 
strawberry-tree, tho laurel, terebinth Juniperus Sabina, and 
Juniperus Phoenicea. Much scaminony and sumach is ga- 
thered in the forests of Mount Libanus as articles of ex- 
port. 

The domestic animals which Syria has in common with 
England arc horses, cattle, asses, sheep, and gqats. Few 
horses are kept by the agricultural population ; but the 
wandering tribes, tho Arabs, Turkmans, and Kurds, pay 
great attention to tho breed of horses. The breeds of the 
Arabs and that of the Turkmans are different r that of llio 
Kurds is a mixture of the two. The Arabian horses arc 
noted for beauty and speed. The number of cattle is com- 
paratively small, and, except in a few places, of small size. 
The asses and mules are of a large breed, and tiiey serve as 
substitutes for horses in the transport of goods. Sheep and 
goats are very numerous. In many parts, especially in 
Northern Syria, that species is kept which has the largo 
broad tail: there are oamcls and buffaloes. Camels arc 
finind everywhere, even on Mount Libanus, on pastures 
which are more than 6000 feet above tho sea. Some of iho 
Beduin tribes whose pasture-grounds are indifferent, whicli 
is the caso with most of those who live to the east of the 
Dead Sea, have no animals except camels, and live on their 
produce exclusively. Two breeds of camels are distinguished. 
Those of the Turkmans, which pasture at the foot of the 
Alma Dagh, arc larger, and generally carry a wcMght of HOO 
pouujli; while the Arabian camels carry only 600 pounds. 
But wiro Arabian camels bear heat and thirst better than 
the Turkman camels, and are content wdlli coarser food. 
Buffaloes are only found on the sea-coast, between Beyrout 
and Tarablous, and in the Wady Ghab. Those which ure 
kept on the sca-coast are much larger, and not inferior to 
those of Egypt. 

Beasts of prey are not numerous, with the exception of 
jackals, foxes, and hymnas, which am frequent in some parts 
of the desert mountains. There are bears on Mount Li- 
banus and Antilibanus. Wolves are only found in the 
forests of Alma Dagh. Wild boars are very numerous 
ill many parts. Deer are met with on the Alma Dagh and 
near Mount Tor; and in the desert parts are several kinds 
of antelopes: the most common is the Antelope hinnuleus. 
In the mountains of tho Belka the bouquetin of the Swiss 
and Tyrol Alps (Capra ibex) is said to be very nuincroos. 
Hares and porcupines abound, and the dipus jerboa is com- 
mon in the southern deserts. There are several varieties of 
eagles. Fartridges and pigeons abound in many parts, 
especially on Mount Libanus. In the mountains east of the 
Southern Valley there aro immense numbers of a bud 
called katta, which is considered to be the Tetrao Alkatta. 
Several kinds of fish and shell- fish aro found in the Medi- 
terranean, but not in large quantity; but a considerable 
fishery is carried on in an inland lake of the Ghab, where a 
fish, called block fish (Macroplemuotus niger), is so abun- 
dant, that annually, between October and January, a great 
(|uantity is taken, cured, and sent to remote places. This 
tish is from five to eight feet long. Fish are also very 
abundant in tho Bohbairc. In the Mediterranean is the 
lauthina fragilis, or common purple shellfish. The tortoise, 
(Tcbtudo Grcoca) occurs frequently on the table-land of 
Judaea, and turtles in the Barrada, or Rivor of Damascus. 
None of the snakes are considered to be poisonous. Bees 
arc very abundant on Mount Libanus, whence wax and 
honoy aro exported, The rearing of silk-worms is carried 
on to a great extent on the mountainous tracts near the 
eo^st, and silk constitutes the most important article of 
export from Syria, The locusts frequently lay waste the 
fields : the Arabs eat them, and salt them for food. There 
are no metals found in Syria except iron, which is worked 
in theKesrouan in Mar Hanna, west of Beirout, whore also 
coal has lately been discovered, Burckhardt found irpn 
and quicksilver at the western base of Jebel eg Sheik. 
Salt is got from the lake called El Sabkh, and also from 
the soa- water of the Mediterranean. In the Tyh Beni 
Israel, and at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, there 
are mountains almost entirely composed of rock salt. Bitu-* 
mepior asphaltum, is collected on the west shores of the 
Dead Sea, Burckhardt was told that it comes from a 
mountain on tho eastern side of the sea, and south 
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Mojeb. It 0 i) 2 cH from fissures in llio cliff, ami collects in 
large pieces on the rock below, wliero the mass gradually 
increases and hardens until it is rent asunder by the heat of 
the sun with a loud explosion, and falling into the sea is 
carried by iho waves in considerable quantities to the oppo- 
site shores, This will explain a passage of Tacitus 
6), where he speaks of asphaltum bomg collected on the 
Dead Sea. It constitutes an article of export. In the 
northern Gbaur pieces of native sulphur arc found at a 
small depth beneath the surface. 

lnhahitanU,—l!\i& population of Syria consists of agri- 
cultural and nomadic tribes. Nearly all the * Fellahs,’ as 
the agricultural population of Syria is called, belong to one 
raeo. resembling in the structure of their body the Beduiii 
Arabs, and speaking also tho Arabic language. There is 
indeed, as Burckhardt observes, a diiVeronco between the 
Fellahs and tho Beduins, which is easily observed in the 
adults of both nations. Tho Arabs are generally of short 
stature, with a tliin face, scanty beard, and brilliant black 
eyes ; the Fellahs are taller and stouter, with a strong board 
and a less piercing eye. But tliis difference seems chiotly 
to arise from their mode of life ; for the youth of both 
nations at the age of sixteen have precisely tho same^ap- 
poaranco. The Fellahs however are divided, according to 
their religion, into Christians, Jews, and Turks. Under the 
last name all the Mohammedans arc comprehended : tho 
greater part of them are descendants of Arabs, true Turks 
being only found in Northern Syria, and few in num- 
ber. The Jews aro numerous in Southern Syria, west of 
the southern valley, but they are rarely found east of that 
valley, or in the other parts of the province. They aro most 
numerous in the vicinity of tho five holy cities, Jeru^lem, 
Tabarieh, Safod, Nablous, and Khalil (Hebron). ^The 
Christians are found everywhere. Kven in the Ilaourun the 
Christians constitute one-fourth of tho agricultural popula- 
tion. They are either of tho Greek church or Roman Ca- 
tholics. The Muroiiitos, who havo joined the Greek Latin 
church, constitute n peculiar sect [Maronitrs, voL xiv., 
p. 43S] : they live exclusively on the western declivity of 
Mount Libaiius, in the Kesrouan, and arc a very industrious 
people. Among the Mohammedans is n sect called Meta- 
wells, which is distinguished by fanaticism and intolerance: 
they are most numerous in the Bckaa and the Bclad el 
Bnalbcc. 

There arc also three religious sects in Syria, which arc 
neither Christians nor Mohammedans, the Druses, An- 
zeyrys or Nossairics, and tho Tsmanlics, Tho most power- 
ful of them arc the Druses, who indeed pay tribute to the 
Turki'ih paslias, but olherwiho arc independent, and their 
chief may be considered as the master of the whole of Mount 
Libanus, with the adjacent districts of the Bckaa. [Drtisks, 
Yol. ix., p. 160.] The Anzeyries, or NossaVrics, inliabit the 
mountain-region which has received its name from them, ami 
which lies between the lower course of the Aazy and tho Me- 
diterranean. They arc likewise an industrious people. The 
Isnianlies are few in number, and inhabit some villages in 
the mountains of the Anzeyry. They are considered to be 
a remnant of the Assassins and Ismaeiites. [AsvSAssins, 
vol. ii., p. 494; Ismaelites, vol. xiii., p, 46.] Nothing is 
known of the religious tenets of these peojile. When they 
are among Mohammedans or Christians, they conform to 
the religious ceremonies of their creed, visit the mosques, 
and pray : but they keep closely together, and thus the 
Druses have succeeded in acquiring a great influence in 
Syria. 

If by the term Nomadic tribes wo understand not only 
people who exclusively live on tho produce of their herds 
and fiocks, but also those who cultivate somo small spots of 
ground, and yet principally derive their subsistence from 
their cattle, and consequently are obliged to change their 
abode, wo may say that there is hardly any tract of con- 
siderable extent in Syria without nomadic people on it. 
This is the effect of the character of the country, in which 
two districts are generally found contiguous to one another, 
one of which affords pasture in winter and is barren in sum- 
mer, while the other yields pasture in summer, and cannot 
be pastured with advantage m winter. This obliges those 
who have large herds or flocks to a continual change of 
abode. But this state of things is very destructive to agri- 
culture under a weak and distraoted government like the 
Turkish of the present day. Nomadic tribes are difficult to 
keep in order, and they soon inspire the peaceful hushund- 
meti wifh iueh « dread of their depredations, that he gladly 


pa)s them a tribute on condition of tlioir not laying wasto 
bis fields and carrjing off his caltlo. Burckhardi observes 
that tho tax which the agricnlluvists of the Hnouran pay to 
tho nomadic tribes dispersud among them is much hcuiior 
than all the taxes impoi^cd by government and their own 
chiefs; and this is the reason why so fertile a counlvv, 
which yields Iwoiily-ftve fold, is nearly a desert. These 
hurtful effects are less felt in those parts whore the no- 
madic portion of tho inhabitanlR is not so great; but 
^eu on tho table-land of J udaea the peasants are generally 
fflbulary to the emirs of the nomadic Arabs. Them is pro- 
bably no part of Syria in which this slate of things does not 
exist, except in the country of the Druses, and in tho imme- 
diate neighbourhood of some great towns, such ns Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Hamah. 

Thero appears to be at present only ono tribe of Beduins 
in Syria who never cultivate the ground, but who live exclu- 
sively on the produce of their herds of camels, sheep, and 
goats. This is the Aeneze, who wander about in the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts, from 28“ to 36® N. lat., and puss the 
winter there, which lasts from the beginning of OctobLU* to 
tho end of April, when the rains cause grass and herbs (o 
spring up in many parts of the deserts, on wliich theiv flocks 
feed; but they enter the limits of Syria at Iho begiMuim^ of 
May, and remain there till after September. At (his tune 
they approach the caravan road loading from Aleppo to 
Damascus, and tho Hadji road leading from Damascus to 
Mecca. They come to these places for a twofold purpose, 
water and pasture for tho summer, and to exchange their 
cattle for corn as winter pq^visiun. If they are at peace 
witli the pasha of Damascus, they enc.imp quietly among 
the villages near the springs or wells. 

The other Arabian tribes generally cultivate some small 
part of the district in wliich fhoy wander about widi (heir 
herd.s, and which they consider as their propqity, obliging 
the cultivators to pay a heavy tax for perniisbion to cultiVaUi 
it, and for pi otcction against tho individuals belonging to 
iheir tribe. The most powerful of these fnbes aro Iho Kl 
Howeylat and the Beni Neym, who live in the mountain- 
region of El Shcra and in the adjacent plain ; tho Blmu 
S zaklier, who aro in possession of the rich pasluro-grounds 
in the Bclka, and likewise visit tho plain of’ Huouruii ; the 
Adouan. who arc found in tho Jebol Ajeloun; and tlio 
Fehily and Serdie.who move about in llio plain of Haouran 
and the mountains in their vicinity. All theso tribes aro 
only nominally dependent on the Turkish governor, ami 
though they pay a small tribute, they levy niucli larger .sums 
on the agricultural inhabitants of these countries. The 
other tribes of Arabic origin are not numerous, and they 
are dispersed over Ibc country as far north as .36“ N. lat., 
where their pasture-grounds arc coiiligiioiis to lho.se of Ilia 
'J urkman.s and the Kurds. 

Tho Turkmans and Iho Kurds arc in almost exclusive 
possession of the elevated range of the Alma Dagh and the 
tracts at its base. The eastern districts of these mountains 
are occupied by the Kurds, and the western by iho Turk- 
mans. It is not possible to fix a boundary between them, 
us in many parts both nations have settled together. They 
descend from the mountains in winter, and spread over tiio 
plains even to a considerable distance south of Aleppo. 
Borne small tribes of both nations, the Turkmans and 
Kurds, have even settled on the northern districts of Mount 
Libanus, where they are in contaiil with the Arabic tribes 
who pasture in the Bekaa. 

The Turkmans are not different from the Turks, and 
they aro the stock from which the Turks sprung. The most 
powerful tribes of tho Turkmans still inhabit those ))arts 
where the Turkish empire was formed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the elevated tabic-lands of Anatolia. In the struc- 
ture of their body, and in iheir language, there .'s very little 
difibronce between them, except what is the effect of a dif- 
ferent inodo of life and of a separation of four centuries. 
Burckhardt was struck with the elegance and regularity of 
the features in the women of the Turkmans : ho coM.si(b*rji 
their complexion as fair as that of European women. That 
tribo of Inrkmans which is settled on the Alma Dagh and 
in its vicinity is called Ryhanlu. It is not more lliun 
forty or fifty years since thev applied to agric ulture: in tho 
level parts of their country lacy cultivate wheat, barley, and 
several kinds 6f pulse. The cultivation i.s not carried on by 
the Turkmans themselves, but by peasants or fellahs, who 
are either straggling Kurds, or the beasanU who belong to 
some abandoned villages. The Tuikniana remain with 
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their borrls in the Umk from the end of September to the 
middle of April, when they go to the mountains, and by de- 
grees advuiu'e as far north as Al Hostan and Guriin and 
iho mountain-ranges iu the vicinity of these places, which 
ore nioiG than 100 miles from the parts wbeie they pass 
the winter. Tlicy have horses, camels, sheep and goats, and 
a fsw callle. Their women are very industrious. They 
make ten t*cove rings of goats’ hair, and woollen carpets, 
which are inferior only to those of Pereian manufacture. 
They havo also made great progress in the art of (lyeinS|^ 
Their colours are very beautiful, and they employ indigo 
and cocl^ncal, which they purchase at Aleppo. The bril- 
liantjdMn^wliicli they give to the wool is much admired, 
an«nf|^duccd from some herbs which are gathered in the 
inoirfitains in summer. The Turkman Hyhanlu pay some 
attention to the education of their children, but Burckhardt 
thinks that out of fifty hardly one can read or write. They 
are not immediately dependent on tlie Turkish pasha, being 
tributary to Tsliapan Oglu, the powerful proprietor of the 
eastern part of Anatolia, who resides at Yuzgat, to whom 
tliey pay an annual tribute of 6215 piastres in horses, cattle, 
and other things. The internal aflaim of the nation arc 
conducted by a divan, composed of the chiefs of the thirteen 
minor tribes into which it is divided. 

The Kurds who inhabit Syria arc evidently a tribe that 
emigrated long since from Kurdistan to the mountain- 
range which traverses Western Asia west of the lake of 
Van, between 38° and 39° N. lat., whence they have gra- 
dually spread to the Alma Dagh. At present they are 
almost exclusively in possession of the western portion of 
that range, from which thoy*descend in summer to the 
plains east of Aleppo. There are also some Kurds in the 
northern disiricts of Mount Libaiius. wheie however they | 
do not sccra to be permanently settled. Burckhaidl ob- 
.serves that these Kurds bring annually into Syria from 
20,000 to n0,900 sheep from tlie mountains of Kurdistan, as 
Syria does not produce a suflicient number of sheep for the 
consumption of the inhabitants. After visiting the large 
towns with their Hocks, they take to Mount Libanus those 
which they have been unable to sell, in order to pasture them 
there until they find an opportunity of selling them in that 
mountainous district, where few sheep are kept by the 
Druses and Maronites. The Kurds, who inhabit the Alma 
Dagh, cannot properly be called a nomadic nation, as most 
of them live in villages, arc stationary, and occupied in agri- 
culture and the rearing of cattle ; hut there is sliU a con- 
siderable number of i'urnilies that change their abode nc- 
coi'cliiig to the seasons, in order to procure pasture for their 
cattle. The Kurds have a lunguago of their own, which, 
according to Burckhardt, is a mixture of Persian, Armenian, 
and Turi^i^h. 

Political Divisions and Syria is divided into four 

eyalets, or pashaliks, two of which, Akka and Tarahlous, ex- 
tend over the countries on the shores of the Mediterranean 
as far north as 35° 55' N. lat. ; the third, Aleppo, occupies 
the most northern port, from the Mediterranean to the 
hank.s of the river Euphrates, and as far south as 35° 45'; 
and the fourth, Damascus, the interior of the country south 
of 35° 45'. 

1. The Eyalet of Ahka, hcMer 'known in Europe by the 
name of St. Jean d’Acre, (o which the cyalet of Gaza W'as 
added at the beginning of this century, occupies the whole 
coast from the boundary-lino of Egypt to the Bay of Junic, 
or Kesrouan (33° 55' N. lat.), and extends over the plain of 
Fahistin, Mount Carmel, the plain of Ibn Oiner, the hilly 
region of Galilee, the plain of Akka, and the Bekaa and 
Belad Baalhoc. The southern disiricts of this cyalct are 
]):u‘tly sterile and partly of iiidifierent fertility : the central 
districts are rather fruitful, and the norlliern exhibit a con- 
sidorablc degree of fertility, and in many places they arc 
well cultivated. The greater poit of the silk and wax ex- 
ported from Syria is collected in these countries. In Mount 
Libanus there are rich mines of iron, and in their vicinity 
coal has lately been discovered. The most remarkable places 
from south to north are Gaza [vol. xi., 98], a thriving place, 
containing, according lo Dr. Robinson, 15.000 inhabitants. 

Jafla, or Joppe, a town with about 4000 inhabitants, has a 
harbour, which, is so choked up with sand as at present to 
admit only small boats: the roadstead also is dangerous, the 
anchorage being too near a ledge of rocks : the town is built 
on a conical eminence overhanging the sea, and is sur- 
rounded on the land side with u wall, in which there are 
towers at unequal intervals. It has no commerce, but is 


the common landing-place of the pilgrims who go lo Jeru- 
salem, of which place it may be considered the port. 

llamleh, or Rarnah, east-south-east of Jaffa, lies in a 
fertile and well- cultivated plain: it has 15,000 inhabitants, 
who derive some advantages fronr the road from Joppe to 
Jerusalem, which passes through this town. 

Kaisariyeh (Cmsarea) had formefly a harbour, which at 
present is filled with sand ; it wos once a largo town, us 
the extensive ruins still prove, but it is now nearly unin- 
habited. 

Tantura has a harbour for small boats, and carries on 
some commerce with Egypt, from which it receives rice and 
linens : it exports cattle and fruits. 

Koifa, or Haifa, is a small place built on a bay formed by 
Cape Carmel, but the bay has little depth of water, and 
admits only boats. 

Akka, or St. Jean d'Acre. [Acre, vol. i., p. 98.] 

Tsur, or Sur, the unlientTyrus, is built on an isthmus about 
400 feet wide, which is supposed to have been formod by ilio 
embankment that Alexander the Great made for the pur- 
pose of taking the antient town, the site of which is now un-^ 
inhabited, and consists of a rock covered with brown earth/ 
The Jiarbuur has been filled up with sand, and the roadstead 
is unsafe, but it is better than that of either Akka or Suida. 
Tlie population amounts to 3000 individuals, most of whom 
gain their livelihood by fishing and agriculture. It exports 
tobacco, wax, and fire-wood. 

Zaida, or ZeVdeh, the antient Sidon, is built on rising 
ground which overhangs the sea. The streets in the uppeir 
towa are narrow and dark, but in the lower part of the 
town they arc wider. Its harbour was filled up by Fakr-ed- 
Din, in the last century, and at prt\sent admits only boats. 
Tlie ffladstcad is protected by a Icdgo of rock, rising about 
15 feet abovo tlio sea-level, and 500 feet long, at the end of 
which is a small fortress. It has safe anchorage during the 
prevailing south-western winds, but it is e.xposed lo the 
northern gales. The town ha.s between 7000 and 8000 in- 
habitants, and several dyeing-houses : largi^ quantities of 
silk are exported. ^ 

Beirut. [Beirut.] 

Junie is a small town with a landing-place for small 
boats: it carries on some commerce with the island of 
Cyprus. 

In the interior are the following towns:— 

Kuzarcth, or, as it is now called by the natives, Naz>.faih, 
is built in a beautiful valley which opens into the plain ef 
Ibn OmtT, and is in one of the most fertile and ho^t cul- 
tivated districts of Galilee. It has about 2000 inhaUlaiil.*?^ 
and a fine churcli. 

Tabarieh, the antient Tiberias, is on the banks of the 
Buhr cl Tabarieh, on a small plain, surrounded by moun- 
tains. Towards the land it is enclosed by a thick and well- 
built wall. It contains about 4000 inhahitoiiis, wlio havc^ 
some commerce with the Beduins of the Ghaur, and of thn 
country north-west of the town. It is a place of pilgnniagi> 
for the Jews, who c>onstiUite about one-third of the popu- 
lation: the remainder of the population arc Turks, with 
the exception of a few ChrLslians. This place was nearly 
levelled lo the ground by the earthquake of 1837. 

Szafed, nearly due north of Tabarieh, is a neatly-built' 
town, situated round a hill, on the top of which is a Sara- 
cenic castle. It contains 600 houses, of which about 150 arc* 
inhabited by Jews, who consider this ono of their holy cities,, 
and about 100 houses by Christians. In the neighbour- 
hood there are large plantations of olives and viucyardsu 
There arc some manufactures of cottou cloth, and dyeiii^^ 
houses. The population is between 6000 and 7000. This; 
place aUo was almost destroyoil by the earthquake of 1837... 

Zahle is in a narrow valley, at the eastern base of Mount. 
Libanus, which opens into the Bekaa. It contains frum^ 
800 to 900 houses, and is almost exclusively inhabiled by- 
Christians, who make much cotton cloth and some woollcik 
slufis. They have 20 dyeing-houses, and a considerables 
trodo with the Beduins of the Bekaa. 

Bualbcc. [Baalhec, vol. iii., p. 221.] 

Deir el Karor, the capital of the emir of the Druses^ 
south-east of Beirut, in a valley of Mount Libanus, is a 
considerable place. [Druse.s, vol. ix., p. 160.] 

2. The Eyalet of farablousy the smallest of the political 
sections of ^ria, extends along the sea-coast from the Bar 
of Junie to Cape Possidi, about 12 miles south of the mouth 
of iho river Aazy, and comprehends the northern and moro 
elevated portion of Mount Libanus, the plain separating 
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inounUin from the Jebel Anzeyry, and the largest por- 
tion of the laat-montioned range. The whole of it, with the 
exception of the plain, is fertile and well cultivated. It 
produces silk, tobacco, oil. fruits, galls, and wax, for ex- 
portation. Tho inhabitants are Turkmans, Kurds, An- 
zeyris, and Ismanlis: the two last-mentioned tribes are only 
found ;n tho Jebel Anzeyry, where tho emir of tho An- 
zeyris lives in the small town and castle of Szafltla. The 
following arc tho chief places in this eyalet, Aom south to 
north. 

. Mcinot Berdja, a small harbour, and a still smaller town, 
which has somo commerce with Cyprus, and receives from 
that island wheat and salt. 

Jebail, the antient Byblus, is a small town, enclosed by a 
wall. It has a small harbour, and carries on some com- 
merce ‘with Cyprus. 

Batroun, the antient Bostrys, is a town consisting of from 
300 to 400 houses, mostly inhabited by Maronites. There 
is no harbour, but an artificial inlet has been formed in the 
rocUs, which admits a few coasting boats. It has no com- 
merce: excellent tobacco is grown along the shores of the 
* Mediterranean. 

Tarablous, the antient Tripolis, called by the Arabs Tara- 
bolos, one of tho most commercial places of Syria, is built on 
the declivity of the lowest hills of Mount Libanus, and is 
divided by a river, called Nahr Kadish, into two parts, of 
which tho southern is the more considerable. The town is 
well built, and is much embellished by gardens, which arc 
not only attached to the houses in the town, but cover the 
whole triangular plain between the town and tho sea. The 
town is supplied with excellent water by an aqueduct, which 
crosses the river u|)oii arches. It has a population of be- 
tween 15,000 and 18,000 individuals, and some largo manu- 
factures of soap for exportation. Tho harbour is about two 
miles from the town: it is called £l Myna, and is itself a 
small town, inhabited by sailors and shipwrights. This 
harbour is formed by a line of low rocks stretching from the 
western side of Myna about two miles into the sea, towards 
tho north, but it is not safo in northerly winds. In a north* 
north-west direction from the harboar there is a line of 
sninll islands, the furthest of which is about ten miles from 
the mainland. Tho exports consist of a largo quantity of 
silk, sponges, soap, and alkali, to Anatolia; galls brought 
fioin the Anzeyry mountains, yellow wax from Mount Li- 
lian us, madder from Uumah and Hems, scammony and 
tobacco. The tobacco goes (o Kgypt. 

Jebili is a .^rnall town, in the neighbourhood of which 
much tobacco is grown, which is exported to Latakia. There 
is a small port. 

]..utiikieh, called by the natives Ladckiye, the antient Lao- 
dicca, stands on the northern edge of an elovatod tongue of 
land, called Cape Ziaret, which advances nearly two miles 
beyond the general lino of coast. The houses stand partly 
ill tho midst of gardens and plantations, and most of them 
have flat roofs. Tho port, called Scala or Marina, is about 
half a mile from the town, and separated from it by gardens 
atiif plantations. The harbour is a small basin, with a nar- 
row entrance : it is however w'ell sheltered, except to the 
west. It admits only vessels of 100 tons burthen. Tho 
I'liicf exports of this place arc tobacco of excellent quality, 
most of which .goes to Egypt, cotton, raw silk, and wax. 
Tho imports are rice from Egypt, wine from Cyprus, and 
assorted goods, especially hardware, from England. 

In Mount Libanus is Kanobin, a convent, the seat of tho 
patriarch, of tho Marouites. In its vicinity are tho famous 
cedars of Mount Libanus. About a mile and a half from 
the coast is the island of Ruad, on which the antient town 
of Aradus was built : it is at present nearly uninhabited. 

3. The Eyalet of Haleb, ox Aleppo, contains the north- | 
ern part of tho Jebel Anzeyry, the valley of the lower | 
Aazy, together with the Ghab, the Jobel Amar, the Umk, tho 
Hilly Region of Northern Syria, and the Northern Plain. 
The western and northern portion is very fertile, and in 
many places is well cultivated ; the eastern is partly stony, 
and partly sandy, andf for the most part a desert. The salt 
lake El Sabkh is in the plain. The Bednins are only found 
in the eastern and southern districts; near the range of the 
Alma Dagh, and within the range are the Turkmans and 
Kurds. 

On the coast aro the harbours of Scanderoon, or Iskendq- 
run [ScANDxaooN, vol. xxi., p. 1], and of Sweidiyah. The 
latter is not far from the mouth of the river Aozy^ and has 
good anchorage, but it is much exposed to western and 
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south-western winds. Near it is a largo and scailorcd 
village of the same name. 

In the valley of tho river Aozy is Anlakia, or Antiochia 
[Antiochkia, vol. ii., p. 108], and in tho plain is tho capital 
of the eyalet of Aleppo, or Haleb. [Haleb, vol. xii., p. 12.1 

To the south-west of Haleb, and near the base of iho 
Hilly Region, is the town of Edlip, containing more than 
1000 houses, some manufactures of cotton stufib, a few dye- 
ing-houses, and a largo manufacture of soap. It has a con- 
siderable trade with the fertile and well-cultivated district 
in which it is situated, which it provides with rice, cofiee, 
oil, tobacco, and manufactured goods. 

Aintab is a large town, situated at tbo base of Alma tito 
Dagh. [Ain-Tai».] 

4. Tbo Eyalet of Damascus, or Sham, extends over the 
southern of the two great plains which occupy tho north- 
eastern portion of Syria, over the plains of Damascus, tho 
I southern portion of Mount Antilibanus, tho greater part 
of the Wadys Seissabaii and £1 Ghaur, tho lable-latiu of 
Judsca, ttio Haourun, and the mountain- regions of the 
Belka and tho Sheru. Its productions, though very vari- 
ous, do not supply articles of export, with the exception 
of alkali, galls, and bitumen; but this eyalet supplies the 
numerous manufactures of Damascus with most of the ma- 
terials which are used in them. There aro Boduin Arabs 
in every district, but no other nomadic tribe. 

On tho table-land of Judsea is Jerusalem, called by tho 
Arabs 'Kods cl Sberif* (the sanctuary of the just) [Jeku- 
SALKM, vol. xiii., p. lOB], Nabluus, and Khalil. Nublous, 
the Sicbem of the Bible, and the Flavia Ncanolis of the 
Romans, is a town of considerable extent, and well built. 
It is situated in a valley, which is covered with plantations 
of fruit-trees, and is a thriving place. Khalil, the Hebron 
of the Bible, and one of the holy cities of the Jews, is south 
of Jerusalem, not fur from the place whore the tahlc-land 
of Judsea joins tho Desert of El Tyh. It contains about 
3000 inhabitants, and has somo glass-houses. 

On the banks of tho river Aazy are tlie towns of Hamah 
and Hems, Hamnli, tho antient Epipbaiiia, lies on botli 
sides of the river, and is partly built on tlic declivity of a 
hill and partly on a plain. It contains between 30,000 and 
40,000 inhabitants, among whom aro many rich Turkish 
families. Though the houses make no great show, they arc 
well arranged and furnished. It is one of the principal 
places to which tho Arabs resort to buy tent furniture and 
clothes, and it has several manufactures: the abbas, or 
woollen cloaks, made here are much prized. There are 
four bridges over the river. Homs, the antient Emeba, con- 
tains a population of between 25,000 and 30,000 individuals, 
and several manufactures. It is not so well built as Ha- 
mah. To Iho south-east of this town, at the distance of 
nearly 100 miles, aro tho ruins of Palmyra, or Tadmor. 
[Palmyra, vol. xvii., p. 175.] 

In tho valley of tho Upper Jordan, or Soissaban, arc Has- 
bc)a, llashoyat-ci-Fukhar, and Banias (vol. iii., p. 374). 
Hasbeya is built on tho top of a mountain, and is a thriving 
place, with 700 houses, and manufactures of cotton-cloth fur 
shirts and gowns, and a few dyeing-houses. In the vicinity 
arc traces of quicksilver, iron-ore, and upwards of twenty-five 
pits, from which tho Bitumen Judaicura is obtained, which 
iH an article of trade, and sent to Aleppo, Damascus, and 
Bcirout. Rasheyat-el-Fukhar, farther soutli, is only a vil- 
lage on tho top of a mountain: it contains about 100 houses, 
each of which may be considered as a manufactory of eartben 
pots. They are moulded in very elegant shapes, painted 
with red earth, and form a considerable article of inland 
trade, e.specially in the eastern districts of Syria. 

In the Plains of Damascus there is only Damascus, or 
Sham. [Damascus, vol. viii., 296.] 

In tho mountain-regions cast of tho Jordan aro the towns 
of Szalt, Kerek, Tafyle, and Maan. Sziilt, which is nearly 
in the centre of thoBoLka Mountains, is situated on tho 
dttlivity of a hill. It constitutes a republic, independent 
or tho Turkish pashas, who have made several attempts to 
subject it, but without success. The population consists 
of about 400 Mussulman and 80 Christian families of the 
Greek church, who live in perfoct amity together. Tho 
greater part of tho population is agricultural ; a few 
are weavers; and there are about twenty shoM, which 
furnish the Beduiiis who inhabit this region with articles 
of dross and furniture. Much sumach, which is collected 
I in the mountains, is sent to Jerusalem for tho use of tha 
I tanneries ; and ostrich feathers am taken by the Beduins Xo 
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Damasruf;. In it» neighbourhood are tho ruins of Amman, 
or Philadelphia, Kerok lies in the northern district of tho 
fShcra Mountains, and is built on tho top of a steep hill, 
-which is surrounded by a deep and narrow valley. It is in* 
habited by 400 Mussulman and 1 50 Christian families, who 
live on a footing of equality, are independent of the govern' 
ment, and masters of (hat part of tho mountain-region, which 
is inhabited by a Iribo of Bedttins who are dependent on the 
chief or sheik of the town, who however has a very limited 
authority within the place itself. It appears however that 
during the Egyptian administration, Szalt. as well asKorck, 
has been again subjected to a strict obedience to government. 
The population is agricultural, and sends sheep, goats, mules, 
hides, wool, and madder to .Tcrusalem, and urovisions to the 
Hadji road, which is about 15 miles east of the town. Tiifylc 
is in tlte centro of tlie Shera Mountains, on the declivity of 
a hill, in a country abounding in springs and rivulets, and 
full of plantations of fruit-trees. Figs, wool, butter, and 
liides are sent to Gaza. The town contains about GOO 
houses, but sulTers much from the exactions of the lloweitul 
licduins, tho authority of the Turkish government being very 
small. The town of Maan stands on two small hills on tho 
desert table-land which is east of tho mountains of Shera. 
It consists of about 100 houses on both sides of the Hadji- 
route, which divides the town. There are sovcial springs, 
by means of which the oxtensivo ])1antatious of (Igs, pome- 
granates, apricots, peaches, and plums are watered. No 
corn IS grown in these parts. Tho town owes its existence 
to the Hadji- road, and derives considerable profit from tho 
pilgrims by selling them provisions brought from other 
pints, especially from Khalil and Gaza. West of Maan, in 
the Waily MussP. near the great Wady El Arabah, are the 
ruins of Pktr\ (vol. xviii., ]>. 35). 

Manufactures , — Syria is tlic most manufacturing country 
in Western Asia. With the exception of hardware and 
cutlery, thcro is hardly any mannfactiircd article imported 
into Syria: but a great variety of goods which are made in 
Syria are exported to Egypt and Anatolia, and still greater 
quantities go to tlio countries further cast, and find tlieir 
way into Persia, where they meet the articles brought from 
Hindustan. The most manufacturing town is Damascus. 
The manufacturing industry of this place is of great an- 
tiquity, for it is mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel (chap, 
xxvii., Hi and 18), at a time when probably no mnnufucturus 
existed in any part of Eurot>e. 

Wo may even conjecture with some degree of probability 
that tho oxtensivo commerce which the PlKunicians carried 
on in anticnt times was founded rather on the manufactures 
of Damascus than on their connootioit with Indm, or any 
other country of Asia. Tho Phaimcians were probably sup- 
plied from Damascus with a great number of manufactured 
articles fur the market of the countries that surround the 
Meditcnancan, and (hey supplied the manufactures of 
Damascus with some of tho inalevials usod in them. Tlie 
oxtenL of tho manufacturing industry of this town may be 
concoived from the statement of Schubert, that above 40,000 
poisons are etnpLuyed \\\ making silk stuffs, especially satin 
and silk damasks and brocades; and that caravans fre- 
quently go from Damascus to Haleb, wliicli take no other 
goods but articles of this description. A considerable num- 
ber of persons are also engaged in the manufacture of cot- 
tons and linens, and there arc numerous tanneries. The 
manufacture of saddles and horse and camel trappings is 
also important: these articles are sent to a great distance, 
being highly prized oil over the Eost. The workmen in 
jewellery and gold and silver show both tasto and skill. 
Many others work in copper and iron ; and though the 
swurd-hlados of Damascus havo not at present that reputa- 
tion which they formerly had, this seems more the effect of 
the improvements in the manufacturo of swords in other 
placos.lhau of a deterioration in the manufactures of Da- 
mascus. There are several oxtonsive tobacco-manufactures 
and soap-liouses ; iuid also a great number of workmen., in 
ivory and precious woods. The number of persons who 
make perfumes, balms, aromatic oil, sweet-scenting essences, 
&c., of whicli the inhabitants of the East are very foni is 
much larger than in any of the manufocturing towns of 
Europe. 

From the account of Schubert it appears that there is a 
branch of manufacturing industry at Damascus, which is 
hardly known in Europe, that of ready*made dishes, of 
cakes, and all kinds of oopfectionary and pastry, which are 
sent to remote places, and even find a sale among the 


Beduin Arabs. This account is confirmed by Poujoulat, 
who stated that there are more than 400 cooks in Damascus. 
Poujoulat has given a list of the prineinal branches of ma- 
nufacturing industry in Damascus. [Damascus, vul. viii., 
P.29G.3 

Tho manufactures of Haleb are small compared with 
those of Damascus, and mostly limited to cotton and silk 
studs, and gold and silver lace. It must also Im observed 
that some branches of manufacturing industry are carried 
on in most of the small towns, and even in suiue villages, 
such as cotton stuffs for gowns and shirts, the dyeing of cotton, 
mostly blue and red, tanning leather, and making soap. 
Such places however supply only the neighbourhood, and tho 
Heduinswho resort to them for such articles, and they rarely 
if ever w'ork for a distant market. 

Commerce . — ^The commercial intercourse between Syria 
and Europe is very small. None of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of Europe are in demand in Syria; no kind of grain is 
iiuported, with the exception of rice, with which Syria is 
supplied from Egypt. The manufactured goods of Europe 
are not in demand, not being adapted to the taste and cus- 
toms of the East. Tho only article which is imported to 
certain extent is hardware, which is almost exclusively sup- 
plied by England: some French cloth is also imported. Tiio 
chief articles sent from Europe to Syria are supplied by die 
East and West Indies, and consist of indigo, cocliincal, uiid 
coffee. Tho consumption of coffee from tho West iiidius 
has increased considerably in Western Asia .since the be- 
ginning of the piesent century. Very little sugar is im- 
ported : tho debs, an extract from grapes, is used as a substi- 
tute for it in most parts of Western Asia; and this article is 
made in Syria to a great extent, and of the best quality : it is 
also exported to the other parts of the Turkish einpiru in 
Asia and to Egypt. Tho most important article of expoit 
to Europe is silk, which probably amounts to 2000 bales of 
200 lbs. each; a fact whicli shows to wluit extent this branch 
of industry is ctgried in Syria, when it is considered that pro- 
bably a much greater quantity is consumed m tho munu- 
fuctures of Darimscus and Aleppo. Other less imporiant 
artiedes are galls, olivo-oil, sponges, fruits, and tobacco. Tlie 
fruits, which are principally exported, aro dates, raisins, ilgs, 
and pistuchia-nuts. Madder is also exported to a moderatt; 
extent. There is some maritimo intorcourso between Syria 
on one side, and Egypt, Cyprus, and the coast of Cararuaiiia 
on tho other. It is earned on by small coasling-vebsels, 
which are best adapted to the shallow and narrow harbours 
of tho S}rian coast, and is limited to the exchange of some 
agricultural products, and to tho exportation of soap and 
some cotton stuffs. Egypt receives chiefly live stock and 
tobacco, for which it pays with rico. 

The commerce between Syria and tho countries to the 
east and north of it is very extensive, but we have no in- 
formation by which wo can form an estimate of its amount. 
We only know that at uU seasons of tho year numerous cara- 
vans are on the road going or returning from these parts. 
This commerce is concentrated in Aleppo, as the de^clt 
which lies between the town of Damascus and that ofTlit 
on tho Euphrates is almost impassable, and is also in the 
possession of tho powerful tribe of the Aeneze Beduins, so 
that a caravan rarely passes directly from Damascus to Hit 
by the way of the ruins of Palmyra. It may be said that t his 
route is almost entirely abandoned, and the manufactured 
goods go from Damascus to Aleppo, whence they are currunl 
to Anatolia and Constantinople, and to Mosul, Bagdad, and 
Basra. Two well-frequented roads lead from Aleppo to 
Oonttantinople through Anatolia. Tho most westcu'n leails, 
from Aleppo westwards to Antiochia (Antaki), and thence 
through the Bailan Pass to Scandcroon, whence it runs along 
tho shores of the Bay of Scanderoon to Adana. From tins 
place it ascends the elevated table-land of Anatolia, and pass- 
ing through Koiiiyeli, Aflyum Kara-Hissor, and Kutahiyah, 
roaches the Sea of Marmora at Ism id. Tho eastern (;oni- 
morcial road runs duo north from Aleppo, and traverses the 
chain of the Alma Da(jh between AVntab and Al Bust an, 
where it proceeds to Kmsariyeh. At the last-named place 
the road divides; one branch, running north-east, loads to 
Sivas, Tokat, and Amasioh, and the other continues in a 
north-east direction to Angora, and thende to Isinid and 
Constantinople. Two roads lead from Aleppo to Persia, 
which divide at Orfa in Mesopotamia. From Aleppo the 
road runs north-east to Bir, where the Euphrates is crossed, 
and from which place to Orfa it continues westward. The 
northern road leads from Orfk to Diaxbeki'i where it pafi)^ 
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the Tigiis, thence goes over a very mountainous dis- 
trict to Bedlis and Van, and from Van it continues to Tabriz. 
Ihc southern road crosses the vhole \ridth of Mesopotamia, 
b^inning at (kfa, and passing through Mardln, Nisibin^ and 
Mosul, where it crosses the Tigris, and whence it continues 
llimugh Kirkuk, Kirmanshah and Hamadaii to Teheran. This 
road IS also sometimes used by the Bagdad caravans, wl^iich 
then proceed from Mosul through Samarah to Bagdad. But 
the rnost frequented caravan'road between Aleppo and Bag- 
dad lies to the west of the Euphrates, passing from Aleppo In a 
south-eastern direction through the northern and less desert 
part of the Syrian Desert, which it enters after leaving the 
El iSabkh, or Salt Sea. It reaches the banks of the Euphrates 
at Annah, and runs along it to Hit, whem it crosses the 
river and then goes due east to Bagdad, or continues south- 
east by II ilia to Basra. 

It has been said that no account has been given by any 
tiavoUer of the country between :13° and 33® 2U' N. lat. on 
the west of the Southern Valley. But Dr. Robinson has 
lately traversed this country obliquely in his journey from 
Safed to Sur, and he says that this tract is distinguished by 
))eculiar features. After having crossed three Valleys, he 
entered a wide plain by a considerable ascent. Volcanic 
rocks were dispersed over it, and they increased in number 
os he proceeded north-west, until they covered the whole- 
surface of the ground. In the midst of this plain w'as a 
depression, which was evidtMilly the crater of a volcano, and 
the lowest part of it w’as occupied by a lake. The whole 
tract was entirely barren. From this high ground he de- 
scended into another hasin-like plain of smaller extent, which 
was cultivated and surrounded by bushy hills, and sepa- 
rated by a valley from a high undulating table-land, the soil 
of which was fertile and cultivated, and which was enclosed 
by swelling hills covered with shrubs and trees. So far the 
country was drained by water running to the Bahr el Houle. 
He then passed over higher ground, interspersed with 
lulls, but otherwise presenting an almost le#ol tract on the 
top, winch formed the water-shed between the Balir el 
Houlo and the Mediternineaii. It was covered with small 
oak-trees. The remainder of the country presented a suc- 
cession of wooded hills and valleys, of which the cultivated 
portion W'as small, the whole being emplo)cd as (pasture for 
cattle, which are so numerous, that butter is used instead 
of oil, which is the case in no other part of Palestine, The 
hills iu*e much more thickly wooded than in any other part 
of Southern Syria west of the Great Valley, and fire- wood 
is a considerable article of export from 8ur, to which it 
is brought from this country. In appi*oaching Sur, Dr. 
Robinson passed through an extensivo undulating region, 
which was well cultivated, and be then descended from the 
bigiicr ground, which, according to his estimate, was from 
1200 to 1500 feet above the sea-level towards the shore, 
to a country which consists of numerous ridges and of valleys 
opening towards the Mediterranean, in which there are 
woods of prickly oak, maple, arbutus, and sumach, and in 
which tile plantations of tobacco were extensive. Their 
produce is exported from Sur. 

(Russoira Natur<U Hutory qf Alefypo ; Pococke’s Dc- 
sci'iption of the East; Volney’s Voyage en Syrie et en 
Kgypte; Burckhurdl’s Travels in Syria arul the Holy 
Land; Browne’s Travels in A/nca, Egypt, and Syria; 
Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine through the Countries 
of htnshan, <i*o. ; Schubert’s E(nse in this Morgenland ; 
S Robinson’s Travels in Palestine and Syria; Burckliardt 
Barker’s Notes made on a Journey to the Source of the 
9 qver Orontes, in London, Geogr. Journal, vol. vii. ; Ains- 
worth’s Notes upon the Comparative Geography of the 
CUician and Syrian Gates, in London Geogr, Journal, vol. 
viii. ; Chosney, On the Pay of Antioch, in London Geogr, 
Journal, vol. viii. ; Count Bertou's Journey to AkalHih, and 
K. Robinson’s Travels in Palestine, c^., in London Geogr, 
Journal, vol. ix. ; Medem and Parthey, Notes in Bergbaus’s 
Geographische Memoir :iuT Erkliirung tmd Erkuterung 
d»r Karte von Syrien; Count Forhinn Travels in Greece, 
Turkey, and the Holy Land; E. Robinson’s and E. Smith’s 
Piblical Pesmrehes in Pdesiine, Mount Sinai, ; and 
A General Statement of the Labours and Proceedings of 
thf* Expedition to the Euphrates, in London Geogr, Joum,, 
vol. vii.) 

SYRIA (}> SiWa) was the Greek and Roman name for 
that country of Asia which forms the whole or a part of 
the district called in the Bible Aham Arabian 

pame of which is Sham, and the European, Syria, The 


etymology of the name i.s very uncertain : the only derive* 
tions worth mentioning aro two, the Qrat of which is from 
Sur, an antient name (and also the modern name) of Tyre; 
the other makes it a shortened form of Assyria (Major Ren- 
ncll supposes Syria to bo Assyria witliout the oriicle), — a 
supposition somewhat supported by the fact that the two 
names are often confounded or used indifferently by the 
antient writers. (Herod., vii. 63.) In fact, of the various 
senses in which the word is used, one makes it include 
nearly the whole of Assyria, that is, all that country except 
Mesopotamia. In this, its widest extent, Syria include'd 
all the country to the west of the Euphrates, as far south 
as Egypt and Arabia, while on the north and west it em- 
braced the greater part of Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Ponlus, 
its boundaries on this side being the river Ualys and the 
Etixine Sea. (Herod., i. 72 ; v. 49 ; Strabo, xvi., p. 737 ; Ren- 
noU’s Geog. to Herod., i., pp. 251, 347.) Pliny (v. 1.3) and 
Mela (xi. i) carry its boundaries still farther to the east 
and north, and make it include Mesopotamia and Armonia. 
It appears indeed that all the tribes of the great Aramaean 
family were called Syrians, in the widest and most antient 
sense of tlie word. 

la the most usual application of the word, Syria v/as the 
district bounded by the range of Amaniis on the north, 
by the Mediterranean on the west, by the Eunlimtes 
and the Arabian Desert on the oast and soutli, and 
by tlio • fiver of Egypt’ (probably the river El-Arisli) on 
tile s()utli-wo.st. In a still narrower sense it sometimes de- 
noted the same district, with the exception of Plur.nicia and 
Palestine. (Ptol., v. 16.) Herodotus, in speaking of Pales- 
tine, includes it in Syria, as a subordinate division : he culls 
it Mho Palestine Syria* (r) UaXaurnifij Xvpitf, li. 106). 

The Syrians (not including the inhabitants ofphomicia 
and PulcHtnie under the name) derived (heir descent from 
Aram, the youngest son of Seth (Gen., x. 22). 

History of Syria to the death of Alexander the Great . — 
The earliest records of iho state of Syria represent it as con- 
sisting of a number of independent kingdoms, of which the 
following arc mentioned in the Bible:— (1.) Aram of Da- 
mascus 2 Sam., viii. 6 ; Isaiah, vii. 8 ; xvii. 3 ; 

Amos, i. 5) was always the most powerful city, and in some 
sense the capital of the country. Its kings were frequently 
engaged in war with thoJews, (2.) Muacah (n3JJJD)» itt 

the neighbourhood of Baslian, \tad a king in the time of 
David <2 Sam,, x. 6). (3.) Geshur (iW^h iti the neigh- 
bourhood of Maacali (2 Sam., iii. 3; xiii. 37; xv. 8). had 
still u king in the timu of Solomon. (4.) Aram of Beth 
Rechob a'irn m d'ir. 2 Sam., X. 0) was a district at 

the foot of xVnti-Libanus, named after llic town of Kecliob, 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Dan, or J-4iis«h, in the 
north of Palestine. (5.) Near this was Chul (7J)n. Gen., x. 
23), Besides these, the towns of Hamath, llclbuii, Hiblah, 
Ttidmor, Betboden, Berothai, Mash, and others, had pro- 
bably their own princes. 

The conquests of David (o.c. 1055, &c.) brought these 
stales into subjection to the kingdom of Israel ; but they 
again became independent at tlio eJoso of Solomon’s reign 
(B.c. 975). From this lime the kingdom of Damascus espe- 
cially IS frequently mentioned in connection with the his- 
tory of tho Israelites, and it appears gradually to have 
grown in power, and to have hold supremacy over the other 
slates of Syria (I Kings, xx. 1), and even to have given the 
kings of Israel great trouble, till the reign of Joash (b.c. 
845), wlio obtained considerable successes against Bon- 
hadad (2 Kings, xiii. 22-25'). The lust king ot Damascus 
was Rezin, who having engaged with Pekin, king of Israel, 
in war against Ahaz, king of Judah, Ahaz invited Tiglath- 
Pileser, king of Assyria, to attack Damascus, which ho took, 
and carried the inhabitants captive to Kir (2 Kings, xvi. 
1-9) about tho year 740 ii.c. (Clinton*a#i^as/i liellcnici, i, 
p. ^73-4.) 

From this lime Syria formed a part of the Assyrian, 
Bahylonign, Persian, and Macedonian empires in succes- 
sion, but during this whole period, down to tho death of 
Alexander the Great (n.c. 323), its histoi-y presents nothing 
worthy of notice. 

Syria under the Seleucidce^down to its subjection to Rome, 
— ^Tho wars between the generals of Alexander for tho pos- 
session of western Asia are narrated in tho articles Anti- 
QONUS, Evhen^es, PjBROlCCAS, and SELEUCiDiifi. After the 
battle of Ipsus (b.c. 301), Syria, with the exception at first 
of CcBle-Syria and Palestine, fell to tho share of Seleucua 
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Nicator, an<l )>enceforlli it bcwimc Iho central portion of iho 
liingdora of the Soleucidso, the usual abode of the kings 
being at its capital, Antioch. A list of Iho kings of this 
dynasty is given in the article Sklkucid>b, and the history 
of their reigns under their respective names. For the rela- 
tions of Palestine and Syria during this period, see Jews, 
Maccaukks, Asmonaans. The empire of the Scleucidce 
was destroyed, and Syria was declared a Roman province by 
Pompey,'in the year 65 d.c. The small district of Com- 
magonc was left for a time under its own princes. [Com- 
MAOENB.] During the civil wars of Homo, Syria suffered 
much from the conllicts of ilio two parties, the power 
of native robbers, and the incursions of Iho Porlliiaus, 
and it was not till the reign of Augustus that it became 
(juietly settled as a part of the Roman empire. It was 
governed by a proconsul, who commonly resided at Antioch. 
In iho year fi a.d., upon the banishment of Archclaus, Ju- 
dfloa and Samaria were added to the province of Syria, to 
which lliey henceforth belonged, with a short iulerruption 
during the reign of Herod Agrippa 1. 

Antient Divisiom of Syria . — Under the Macedonian 
kings. Syria was divided into four parts (tetrarcliies), which 
were named after their capitals, Antioch, Seleuccia, Aparnea, 
and Laodicea. Both the Greeks and the Romans called 
the northern ])ortion of Syria, that is, the whole country 
witli the exception of Coelc-Syria. Phoenice, and Palestine, 
by the name of Upper Syria (i/ Avto £rpia, Syria Superior), 
to distinguish it from Coelc-Syria (t/ KoiXrj ]£ui)ia, that is, 
the Hollow Syria), which was tho name given to the valley 
between the ridgos of Libauus and Auti-Libanus. Under 
the Homans tho province was divided into nine districts : 
Cassioi is, A pamenu, Chalcitlice. Scleucis, Pieria, Comiuagene, 
Cyrrhcstice, Chalyboiutis, Palmyrene. The following were 
the chief towns: — 1, In Cussiotis, which lay along the coast, 
botwecii Mounts Casius and Libauus, and touched Phue- 
nice Oil the soulli; Gabala (Jobili), a seu-port; farther 
north, Laodicea (Latakieh), formerly called Kamitba, and 
afterwards Leuco Acte ; Poscidion (Posseda, or Ras Bosyt). 
2, In Apamenc, which lay cast of Phoenice and Cassiotis, 
along the course of the Oroides: Eraesa (Elcms), near a 
lake formed by tho Oroides, cclebratod for its temple to 
Eliigabalus. or the sun, whose priest became emperor of 
Uoiue[FLAGAUALus], fui* tlic defeat of Zenobia, by Aurelian, 
and for its defence against the Arabians (a.d. 635); Aro- 
thusa (Rostan); £mphanj[a, (lie Hamath of the Bible and 
tho present llnmaii ; Aparnea, foiinerly Pella, and now 
Knlaat el Modyk ; Sclcuceia on the Belus (Schjure?); 
Antioch. 3, In Chalcidice, which lay cast of tlie Orontes, 
towards tlic desert ; Chalcis, tlie^ ruins of which still exist 
near Kinesrin. 4, In Seleucis, north of the mouth of the 
Oroides : Sclcuceia, on the sea, the rums of which arc at Sou- 
vadia, or Swoidiyali. 5, In Pioria, which lay on tho Issiciis 
Sinus (Bayof Scanderoou), and reached on the north to the 
Syriae Pylae, the puss which divides Syria from Cilicia: Ale.x- 
andria (Scanderoou). G, In Coinmageiie, which occupied the 
northcruinost corner of the country botween Mounts Ama- 
nus and the Euphrates: Samosala (Samaisal) on iho 
Euphrates, the birlh-place of Lucian, and of Paul the 
heretic; Adata, afterwards called Germanicea, and in 
Xiatin, Gcrmanica Caesarea, in honour of the emperor Cali- 
gula, at a later period Tolcsaura, and now Cliadach, or 
Maruh; Dolichc (Dolicha); Antioch at the Taurus, per- 
haps Bahasna). 7, In Cynliesticc, which extended from 
the plain of Antioch eastward to tho Euphrates : Zeugma, 
where there was a passage over tho Euphrates, opposite to 
Biriha (Bir); Anidis, at the mouth of the Marsyas ; Hiera- 
polis, formerly Mabog, which name the Greeks turned into 
Bainbycc (/iafifivKjj), now in ruins at Mambej, one of tho 
luosi important cities of Syria, and famous for a temple of 
Astartu ; Beroco, formerly Chalob, and now Haleb, or Aleppo, 
the most unpoi'lant town of modern Syria [Halkh]; Gin- 
daciis (Guild) arebt, a mountain fortress, where Vcntidius 
d^f4.n^ted the Pamiiaiis. 8, In Chalybonitis, which was 
anticntly a ferlilo strip of country on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, between the river and the desert, but is now 
swallowed up by the desert, the sands of which cover the 
ruins of its cities : Thapsacus, the Tiphsach of the Bible, 
afterwards Atnphipolis, and now tho little town of Dor, on 
the Euphrates; somewhat hioher up the river was Zenobia 
(Zelebi). which some geograiUiers identify with Thapsacus. 
‘.1, In Palmyrene, the south-eastern portion of tho country, 
which, like Chalybonilts, was once partially irrigated and 
cultivated, but is now a part of the desert*: Palmyra, tlie 
Tadmoy of fho Bible, butit by Solomon, according to 


Josephus, the splendid ruins of which still exist near the 
little village of Tadmor. These ruins, which belong to the 
period of the Roman empire, are described under Pal- 
myra ; Phoenice and Palestine are described in sepa- 
rate articles. 

Diocletian extended the boundaries of Coelc-Syria, and 
added it to Phoenice, under the name of Phoenicia Libanen- 
sis. Constantine the Great erected Commagene and Chaly- 
bonitis into a new province under the name of Euphralensis, 
and Theodosius II. divided the remainder of Syria into 
Prima and Sccunda. Antioch was the capital of the former, 
and Aparnea of tho latter. 

History of Syria under the later Roman Emperors . — 
Under the Cmsars Syria was one of tho most populous, 
(lourishing, and luxurious provinces of the empire. It had 
a considerable commerce, and formed indeed the emporium 
which connected the Eastern and Western quarters of tho 
world. Hadrian, upon his accession (117 a.d.), fixed the 
eastern boundary of the empire at the Euphrates, and hence- 
forth the frontier province of Syria was exposed to repcate<l 
inroads, first from tho Parthians ond afterwards from the 
Persians. The province was overrun, and almost subdued 
by Sapor (a.d. 258), from whom it was rescued by Odena- 
thus (261-264), whose elevation to a share in the empire by 
Gallieuus, his death, the attempt of his widow Zenobia to 
establish an independent sovereignty in the Eastern part 
of the empire, and her defeat by Aurelian (273 a.d.), are 
related under Palmyra. 

At tho end of tho third century, and in tho fourth, tlie 
Saracens, or inhabitants of the Arabian deserts, who were 
destined to wrest this valuable province frqm the empire, 
began to make their appearance, sometimes in tho legions, 
but more often among the enemies of Romo. But before 
falling under their arms, Syria once more felt the power of 
the Persians. In the reigu of Phocas, (Jhosroes II., after 
reducing Mesopotamia and the ticighbouring states, crossed 
the Euphratolii reduced Ilierapohs, Clialcis, and Beroea, 
and finally Antioch, which he almost completely deslro)LMl 
(a.d. 61 1). Horaclius, who had obtained the empire in GIU, 
took tho field in 622 against Chosrons, who had in the mean- 
timo conquered not only Syria, but also Palestine (614), 
and bad overrun Egypt and Asia Minor (616). In a series 
of brilliant campaigns Ileraclius repeatedly defeated Chos- 
roes, and atlustdroVe liim beyond the Tigris (a.d, 627), and 
Siroes, his son (and by tlie murder of bis father, his succes- 
sor), made a treaty of peace with Ileraclius (a.i>. 628), ono 
of the conditions of which was the restoration of the ‘triuj 
cross,’ which had been carried into Persia after the sucking 
of Jerusalem in 614. But this brilliant recovery of tho 
Kasturn provinces wa.s only the prelude to their final luss 
under the .same emperor. 

Conquest of Syria by the Saracens. — ^The history of this 
period is related by Gibbon, in the -5 1 si chapter of liis 
cline and Fall. His account should bo compared with Iho 
notes in Milman’s edition of that work, and especially with 
Price’s Chronological Retrospect of Mohammedan History. 
Mohammed himself had taken a few towns of Syria (630 
A.D.), and his successor, Abu Bekr, had scarcely mounted 
the throne when he sent a circular letter to the Arabian 
tribes, calling them to the invasion of Syria (a.d. 632). A 
large army of Saracens assembled at Medina, whence they 
marched into Syria under tho nominal command of Abu 
Obeydah, but virtually led by the fierce Khaled, ‘ the sword 
of Allah.’ They first attacked Bosra, on tho east of the 
Jordan, which was betrayed by the governor Roman tis. 
They then laid siege to l>amascu9 (a.d. 633). The defence 
was obstinate, and in the meantime Heraclius had assem- 
bled an army of 70,000 men at EmoRa» under tho command 
of his general, Vardan. The armies met at Aianadin, the 
Greeks were utterly routed, and the Arabs returned to the 
siege of Damascus, which fell, after an obstinate rosistanco, 
ill 634 A.D., about July or August. After some irregular 
exploits, which served to show the unduuntcii valour and 
fanaticism of Khuled, and to strike terror into the Syrians, 
the conquest of the country was parried on by the reduction 
first of Heliopolis and Kmesa, and then of other important 
towns. In the meanwhile Heraclius had prepared fur a 
last effort in defence of Syria. An army of 80,000 men 
brought from the drffereut provinces pf the empire, with a 
light armed force of 60.000 Christian Arabs, encountered 
the Mohammedans on the banka of the river Yermuk ; but 
few Christiana escaped from the field of bailie (a d. 6.34). 
Henceforward the conquest proceeded with little oppositiun. 
Tbq sacred character of Jerusalem procured for it 
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honourable capitulation, which the caliph Omar himself 
came from Medina tu rccei\*e (637 a.d.)* Aleppo submitted, 
but the castle offered an obstinate resistance, and was taken 
by surprise, and Antioch purchased its safety at tbe ex])ense 
of obedience and 300,000 pieces of gold (a.d. 638). In the 
same voar Heraclius fled from Antioch to Constantinople, 
and after a show of resistance at Caesarea by Constantino, 
his eldest son, the province was abandoned to the Saracens, 
to whom the remaining cities at once submitted. (Compare 
the article Omar.) 

Syria under the Khdltfs , — Under the Ummeyahs, or 
Ommaiades, the seat of government wus at Damascus, 
whither it w^as removed from Kufa by Moawiya^ who reigned 
from 666 to 67U, but it lost this dislinclion in 74^, when the 
Ahbassirles took up their residence at Bagdad. 

For more than nine centuries llie history of Syria has 
been to a great extent included under tliat of Egypt. 
[Egypt.] It was subjected with the latter country to tho 
Turkish usurper Ahmed Ebn e* Tooloon, who fun tided the 
dynasty of the Tooloonides, which lasted from 868 to 906 
A 13., when the Khalif Moktafee recovered both countries ; 
and afterwards to another Turkish usurper, Akhshed Mo- 
hammed Elm Tughg (a.d. 936), whose dynasty lasted till 
970 ; when Moez, a successor of Mali dee, conquered )|gypt, 
and soon afterwards Syria, us far as Damascus, and founded 
the dynasty of tho Futimite caliphs, whose capital was at 
Cairo. [Fatimtdks.] In 1076 the Turks invaded Syria 
and Palestine, took- Damascus and Jerusalem, and esta- | 
hlishcd an iiulepoudent kingdom under the princes of the I 
honso of Ortok. The Caliph Mostali retook Jerusalem in 
1096, but lost if again, with a largo portion of Syria, in the ' 
first crusade, at the close of which the Christian kingdom 
of Jerusahtm was established, which included the aniient 
Piilestiiie and a tract of country round Antioch. This 
kingdom lasted from 1099, the year in which the crusaders 
look Jerusalem, to 1187, when Salah-od-Deoii (Suladiii) 
ivcovored it. [Cuusades; Salah-kii-Dkkn^ II is dynasty, 
the Kyuobites, lusted till 1250, when it was destroyed in 
Eg} pt and Daniascu.s by the revolt of the Bnharito Mem- 
louks. Soif-ed-Decn, the sultan of Aleppo, great-grand- 
son of Saluh’cd-Deen, recovered Damascus, but he was 
overthrown and slain in an invasion of the Moguls from 
Persia in 1260. For the history of European connection 
with S}ria in the twelfth and thirteentli centuries, see 
(’arsADKs. 

Syria conllnui'd subject first to the Bahavito and then to 
tlio (hrca-isimi Mcmlooks till the overthrow of the latter by 
the Turks in 1510-17. [Mamklukes.] Their possession of 
the cuiiniry was however interrupted for a .short tune by 
Timuk, or Tamerlane, who invaded Syria and sacked Aleppo 
in 1100, and in the next year destroyed Damascus. He 
did not iiowcvcr attempt to keep possession of the country. 

Syria under the Turks . — In the year 1516 Syria was con- 
quered and united to the Ottoman empire by the Sultan 
Schm 1. It is still under the power of the Porto 

111 tho later history of Syria llierc is nothing worthy of 
notice till its invasion by Nopolcon, a.d. 1799. [Bonaparte, 
vol. v„ p. 124-5.] 

In the year 1831, Mcbemct Ali, the present viceroy of 
Egypt, having formed the design of erecting Egypt and 
Syria into an independent kingdom, took up arms against 
the Porte on the pretext of a dispute with tho pasha of 
Damascus. His son, Ibrahim Pasha, invaded Syria, and 
took Gaza in October, and on tlie 9th of December attacked 
Acre. After in vain issuing a firman, commanding Mebc- 
met to withdraw bisTorces from Syria, tho sultan declared 
war Against him (April 15, 1832). In tho mean time 
Ibrahim, assisted by Fmnc.li and English ofllccrs and Greek 
sailors, and having formed an alliance with tbe chief of the 
Druses of Lebanon, took Acre on the 21st of May, nnd 
Damascus on the 13th of June. On the 7th of July ho 
defeated the army of the sultan nt Hems, took Antioch on 
the 1st of August, and on' tho 21st of December utterly 
routed the furcx*s of the sultan alKoniah in Anatolia, taking 
the grand vizier prisoner, and then pressed on for Constan- 
tinople. In the mean time tbe sultan claimed the help of 
Russia. That power prepared to act against Mchcmet Ali 
by sea and land. France and England now exerted them- 
selves to guard against tho preponderance of Russian inllu- 
once, and at length a peace was concluded, and tho sultan, 
by a flinuan issped on tho 6th of May. 1833. confirmed Mo- 
bemet in* his government of Egypt and Candia, granting 
to him in addition that of Damascus. Tripoli, Said, Safed, 
Naplous, an4 JcrusaleiOi and on tho 9th orders were sent by 


the viceroy to Ibrahim to repass tho Taurus. Mehemet did 
not however renounce his project, while on the other hand 
the sultan continued to watch for a favourable opportunity 
of recalling the concessions oxtorted from him. After a 
long series of indecisive movements on both sides, and of 
fruitless negotiations between the two parties and the grejt 
European powers, matters wore brought to a crisis by the 
renewal of hostilities in Syria, in May, 1839, followed by 
the defeat of the Turkish forces by Ibrahim at Nc'zib (Juno 
25), and the desertion of the Turkish licet to Mebomot 
Ali on the 4th of July. On the 16ih Mehemet announced 
to the tiew sultan Abd-ul-Medjid his deterroinatioh to assert 
by force his claim to tho hereditary government of all the 
provinces under his command, as a reply to the sultan’s 
offer of the hereditary government of Egypt. Tho five 
powcm of England, France, Austria, Prussia, and l^ssia, 
now induced the Porto to take no further steps without 
their advice. The negotiations which followed ended in the 
secession of France, and the conclusion of a treaty between 
the remaining four powers and Turkey, to compel the sub- 
mission of Mehemet. The treaty was signed in London, on 
the 15lh of July, 1S40. In pursuance of this treaty a fleet 
consisting of English, Austrian, and Turkish vessels, com- 
menced operations on the coast of Syria by tho storm ing 
of Boyrout about the middle of September Aero and 
Sidon shared the same fate shortly artbrwards, and after 
much negotiation, Mehemet consented to give up Syria 
entirely, ami received from the sultan the hereditary govern- 
ment of Egypt (January II, 1841 ). Sir C. Napier has just 
publishefl a history of this war. 

Tho religions of Syria are various. There are Moham- 
medans, who arc of the Shiite sect, .lows, Christians of the 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian clnirehes [Ghekk CJttuRi n], 
besides remnants of other antient Christian soots. Tticro 
are also many Eurojiean residents, especially of the English 
and Lutheran churclies, to watch over whose interests, and 
to advance (Jhristinnity among tho Jews, a bishop of tho 
Anglican church (Dr. Alexander, a converted Jew) has 
recently been sent out, with the title of bishop of .lerusa- 
lem, by tho combined elTorts of tho English and Prussian 
governments, 

SYRIAC LANGUAGE. The Syriac, or Western Ara- 
maic [Aramaean Language], is a language of the 
Semitic family, and was spoken by the inhabitants of Syria 
and Mosopolamia, and, after the Captivity, in Galilee. It 
ditfcis very little from the Chaldee, or Eastern Aramaic, the 
resemblance between the dialects being so close that Clmldcc 
written in Syriac characters, without points, is good Syriac, 
with the exception of one inflection in the vcrb.s. The two 
dialects differ chielly in their systems of vowel points and in 
the use of a different character. 

Under tho Seleucidue, tho Syriac was, in all public 
transactions, and to a great extent in common use, sup- 
planted by the Greek, but even to this day it is sometimes 
iieard iu*Syria. A mixture of tho two dialects of tho Ara- 
maic formed tho common language of Palestine in tho 
time of Christ [Aramaean Language], and hence we 
find in the New Testament many idioms and some words of 
the Syriac. 

Tho principal, as it is also the most nntient work in the 
Syriac language, is the Posliito, or old Syriuc version of the 
Bible. [Syriac Version.] 

The principal Synao grammars and lexicons are tbe fol- 
lowing ; Schaaf, * Opus Aramucum,* 1 686 ; C. B. Michael i.s, 
SSyriasmus,* 1741 ; J. D. Michaelis, ‘Grammatira Syriaca/ 
1784; Jahn, *Klemcnta Aramaicao Linguae.* 1820; Ycates* 
•Syriac Grammar,’ 1821; Dr. F. Nolan, ‘Introduction to 
the Syriac Language.’ 1821; by far the best grammar is 
Hoffmann's * Grammalicac Syriucae Libri iii.,* 1S27 : tbero 
are lexicons by Trostiiis. Gutbirius. Schaaf, and Zanolini. 

SYRIAC VERSIONS of the Bible. Of these several 
exist, two of which are of considerable importance. 1. ‘The 
Peshito {literal) Version,’ also called ‘TlioOld Syriac Ver- 
sion,* is one of the most antient and valuable translations of 
the Bible. The version of the Old Testament is ascribed by 
Various traditions to the ago of Solomon, to the hand of 
Asa, priest of the Samaritans# and to the Apostle Thaddeus. 
It is referred to by Kphroni the Syrian, in the middle of 
the fourth century, as generally known and used, add therc- 
foro it must have been in existence a considerable lime 
before. Modern critics have referred its date Variously to 
the first, second, and third centuries, the majority to the 
first. The opinion notv generally adopted is that of Mi- 
ohaolis, who ascribes the translatioa of both TestameiHa tg 
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tlio most flonrisliittjT poriotl of the Syrijin cluirohes namely 
the end of the first and the beginning of lUe second cen- 
lury. 

’I he version of Ihe Old Testament was certainly made 
frorti the Hebrew, wliich it closely follows; but lliere aro 
indications of the translator having made use of the Septua- 
glnt and of tbo Chaldeo paraphrase. The great antiquity 
of this version, much higher than that of any existing 
Hebrew MS* of tfio Old Testament, makes it a most valua- 
ble source of biblical criticism. It is on the whole a very 
good translation, but not equal throughout. A diilerent 
method of- interpretation is followed in different books, for 
instancoin tho Pcntatcucdi and the Chronicles. From this 
oirciimstancu Jahn infers that it was the work of different 
persona. The arguments to the Psalms prove that then- 
translator was a Chri&lian. 

Th» version of the New Testament contains the four 
Oosp(ils, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul (in- 
rludijig that to the Hebrews), the First Epistle of John, the 
First Epistle of Peter, and the Epistle of James. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the best versions of the New Testament in 
any language, and is used as their standard by the churches 
of Syria and the East. A very anliont MS, of tho Syriac 
version was brought by Dr. Buchanan from a Syrian church 
in India, and is now in the library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Tlie version of the Old Testament was first printed in 
the Paris Polyglott, but from an imperfect manuscript ; the 
passages which were wanting were indifferently translated 
by Gabriel Sionita from the Vulgate. This text, revised 
by the help of four MSS., wasre\winled in Walton's Poly- 
glolt. The version of the Now Testament was first brought 
into Europe by Moses of Mardiii, who was sent by Ignatius, 
tlie patriarch of tho Maroiiites, on a mission to Pope Julius 
111. in 1552. It was first printed at Victuia in 1555, at tho 
expense of the emperor Ferdinand I. 

There is a later and very inferior translation of the books 
of tho Now Testament which are wanting in the Peshito, 
namely, tho second Epistle of Peter, the second and third 
of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse, made 
from tho original Greek, ])robal)ly in the sixth century. 

•2, The Philoxcnian, or Syro-Philoxonian Version of the 
New Testament, is so called from Philoxenus, bishop of 
Hierapolis, in the province of Alemio (488-518), under 
whose auspices it was lianslaled by Polycurp. It was re- 
vised by Thomas of Heraclea in G16. It is translated from 
the Greek text, but is very inferior to the Peshito. 

Tho remaining Syriac Versions arc not of sufficient im- 
portance to require a separate notice. They are described, 
with tho Peshito and Philoxenian, in Muicsh’s notes to his 
translation of the * Introduction' of Mieliaelis, Wiseman's 
'HorfloSyriacoB,' and the ‘I ntroduclions’ of Horne and Jahn. 

A list of the editions of the S>riac Versions is given in 
the ‘ Bibliograpliical Appendix’ to the second volume of 
Horne's ‘ Introduction.’ 

SYHIANKS. yirssi\; Sla.vonia>ns.] 

SYHLVNUS, a Greek philosopher, born at Alexandria ' 
or at Gaza, was the leader of the school of New Platonists 
cl Athens, next after its founder, Plutarch, the so.n of Nes- 
torius. He died in the year 450 a.d. Ilis works, the greater 
number of which are lost, are enumerated by Suidas. i 
They are 1, ‘A Commentai^y on Homer,’ in seven books; 
2, ‘On tho llepiiblic of Plato;’ 3, 'On tho Theology of| 
Orpheus;’ 4, ‘On the Gods of Homer;* .5, ‘On the Har- ! 
niony of Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato;* C, ‘ Ten Books on 
the Oracles.* The two following works are extant: — 7, ‘ A 
Commentary on some parts of Aristotle's Metaphysics;’ and, 
8, ‘ A Commentary on the Rhetoric of Hermogeiies.’ 

The Greek text of the Commentary on Aristotle W'as 
edited hy-Djonh. Spengol, in his Xvvaytayij Ttxvw*, 1828, 
8 VO. B-dgolini found a Latin translation of a portion of the 
w'ork in a MS., and published it at Venice, 1658, 4to. The 
Comment uries on Hermogencs arc contained in the second 
volume of tho Aldinc edition of the Greek orators, in 2 vols. 
folio, 1 508-1500, and in the ‘ Rliq^ores’ of Walz, vol. iv„ 1833. 

He was also tho author of two epigrams, one of whieh is 
printed without a iiamo in the Palatine Antholggy, ii., 
p. 1 2-2 ; or in the edition of Jacobs, iv., p. 233 ; ‘llie Other is 
preserved by the Armenian philosopher David, and printed 
by Scholl. 

(Scholl's Qcftchichte <ier (h-iech,- Lit, t iii., pp. 50, 182, 375; 
Hoffmann, Hibliographicum.) 

SYR^^NGA (from ‘ syrinx,’ <rvpty^, a pipe), tbo name of 
tn gemuil of plants belonging to the natural order Oloacem, 


The English name of this genus, lilac, in derived from 
Iila£(, the Persian for a liower. It is known by a small 
4-tootbed calyx ; funnel-shaped corolla, with a 4-parted 
limb; 2 stamens; a triftd stigma; a 2-celled, 2-valvcd, 
2-seeded capsule; the valves boat-shaped, with a dissepiment 
in the middle. The species are natives of Europe and the 
eoldor parts of Asia ; they are deciduous shrubs, with simple 
leaves, liaving purple or white flowers, which are arranged 
in beautiful thyrsoid terminal patiioles, and aro very fra- 
grant. 

S. vulgaris, the common lilac, known by its ovate heart- 
shaped pointed leaves, it is a native of Per.sia, Hungary, 

; and the borders of the Danube. Dr. Sibthorp found it 
wild on Mount Hsomus, but not in Greece. This shrub 
has been long cultivated by tho Turks, and was brought 
from Constantinople to Vienna by the ambassador Bus- 
bequius, in the middle of the sixteenth century, from 
whence it spread over the rest of Europe. It is now one of 
the commonest ornaments of our bliruhbcries, blossoming, 
together with the laburnum, in May. It is ono of the few 
shrubs that resists the injurious influence of tho smoke of 
cities, and flourishes in great perfection in most of- the 
squares of London. It grows to tho height of 20 feet and 
upwqids, and sends up from the parent stem an abundance 
of supers, which, if allowed to grow, fomi a dense mass of 
sterns ; these are commonly left, but if cut down as they are 
produced, the parent stem may be trained so as to grow as 
a small tree. It grows very fast, as much as from eiglitccu 
inches to three feet in the year, and endures, according to 
the soil, for twenty to fifty years. It is frequently planted, 
either alone or in combination with other shrubs, for 
the purpose of forming ornamental hedges for gardens, 

The plants with which it is .sometimes mixed in this way 
arc the sweetbriar, the wdiite and scarlet thorn, the (iueldor 
i*ose, &c. Several varieties of the common lilac are found 
in shrubboric.s, the best known of winch arc the common 
blue lilac (S. v. ca^rideii), which is known by its blue flowers : 
the common purple lilac (»S’. v. m/actfa), frequently called 
tbo Scotch lilac, also known by the colour of its Uowits ; and 
the common white lilac (S. v. aMn), with white fiowus: 
this last flowers the earliest. There nro also two Aunciics 
with red flowers, one of which is the Lilas de Marlij of llio 
French gardeners. 

S. Joaikea, Josikas lilac, has elliptic lancoolalc, acute, 
ciliated, wrinkled, glabrous leaves seated on short petiulos, 
and while on the under surface, and purple liowers. It is a 
native of Transylvania, and was discovered by the Baroness 
von Josika, after whom it was named by Jacquin. It attains 
the height of six or eight feet, and has broad leaves, shining 
and dark green above and hoary beneath. It grows in 
damp shady places near water. Though'very dissimilar in 
appearanco to the common lilac, it has been suspected to bo 
only a variety of that species. It is not yet very common m 
our nurseries. 

S. Persicat the Persian lilac: leaves sm all, lanceolate: 
flowers purple. It is a native of Persia, and is a small 
shrub, from four to six feet high. It is one of tho most orna- 
mental of low deciduous shrubs, and on that account is very 
commonly cultivated. When planted in pots and forced, it 
may be made to flower at ClirUtmas; but by this process 
the fragrance of the flowers is lost. Of this specie.s also 
three varieties aro found in the nurseries, the \vhite, tho 
cut-loaved, and the sago-leaved Persian lilacs. 

S. Chinemis^ Chinese lilac: leaves ovalc-lanccolate ; 
flowers purple. It is n native of China. In characters it is in- 
termediate between vulgaris and -S?. Persica, and agrees 
with a hybrid plant produced at Rouen by M, Vain, and 
called S, Rotomagenm, the Rouen lilac. It is a plant that 
grows vigorously, and attains a height of ten or twelve feet. 
The sorts known in nurseries as iheBolgic Lilas dp. Marly 
and tho Lilas sai^^c are varieties of this specios. 

8, Emotii has elliplical-oblone tooves, glaucous beneath, 
attenuated nt the base, and acuminated at the apex with 
purple liowers. It is a native of Kumnon near the Hima- 
laya. The S. villosa has villous leaves, and is found in 
Cliina on mountains about Pekin, but neither of these 
.species is cultivated in this country, although both would 
probably bear this climate. 

All tho lilacs will grow in almost any kind of common 
soil ; the best way of propagating them is by tho suckers 
which they send off in so great abundance. They may be 
grafted on privet or ash stocks, and in this w'ay the incon- 
venience of their great produce of suckers may bo got rid^bf, 
(Loudon’s Arb. et FruL^ vol, ii.; Don’s Miller, iv.) 
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Syrinjfa is also the name that is commonly but impro- 
perly j^iven to the species of Plijladelphus, or Mock-orange. 
The name Syriuga was given to Iho lilac on account of its 
stems being used for the manufacture of Turkish pipes. 
The stems of the Philadelphus coroiianus are also used for 
the same purpose, and equally with the lilac it bad the 
name of Pipe-privet, or Pipe-tree, given it when first in- 
troduced into this country, and aCteraards the nomc 
Synngi, [Philadelphus.] 

SYkINGK (from a pipe), a portable hydraulic 

inurnment of the pump kind, commonly employed for the 
forcible ejeolion of duids. In its siinplost form it consists 
of a cylindrical tube, with a perforated nozle at one end, 
and a piston or plunger, to the rod of which a ring or other 
convenient bundle is attached. Thu tube being held in tho 
left hand, with its nozle immersed in water, tho piston is 
drawn to the upper end of the tube by the right hand. The 
pressure of the attnosphorc upon the surface of tho water 
causes it to follow the piston, so that the syringe becomes 
filled with water. Thu instrument is then removed from 
tho vessel of water, and, by pushing tho piston back towards 
the nozle, its contents may be ejected with a force propor- 
iioiiato to the power applied to the piston. Syringes of 
various sorts are extensively used for surgical, hortieub 
tmal, and other purpo^os, a few of which may be briefly 
noticed. 

The use of syringes for extinguishing fires is alluded to 
under Fiee-En«ine. vol. x., p. ii77. Syringes for this pur- 

f >osc appear to have been much used in Tendon before 
arger and more perfect engines became common. Ilebcrt 
(Kiigineer's and Mechanic's EncyclopcediUy vol. i., p. 505) 
%enlioiis some of these, which arc still, he says, preserved 
in the vcslry-room of 8t. Uiunis Backcluircli in Fenchurch 
Street, and which are supposed to have been used at the 
great fire of 1060. Ho duscribos such instruments as being 
usually made of hrabs, and holding from two to four quarts 
each. * Tho»e of the former capacity were,’ ho says, ‘ about 
two feet and a half long, and one inch and a half in diamo- 
ter, llmt of tho nozle being half an inch. They were fur- 
nislied with handles on each side, and every syringe required 
three men to work it. One man on each side grasped the 
handle in one hand and tho nozle in the olhtM*, while a third 
man worked the piston or plunger, drawing it out while the 
nozle was immersed in a supply of water, which filled the 
cylinder; the bcaroV!> then elevated tho nozle, when the 
other t^rnan) pushed in tho pibnger, the •skill of the bearers 
being employed in directing the stroam of whaler upon the 
flic.’ Tho large syringes used for horticultural purposes 
might, in many cases, bo used with advantage on the (Irst 
discovery of a fiio, when a very small quantity of water, 
promptly ap])lied and accurately diroctod, might prevent 
serious mischief. 

Garden-syringes are made oillicr to throw water in a com- 
pact jet, from a .simple nozlo with one ]ierforation, or to dis- 
tribute it in tho form of a shower, from a roso perforated 
with a number of small holes. In tho hitter case especially, 
as time would be lost in filling tho syringe if the water were 
compolled to enter through Uie fine perforations by which 
it is ejected, it is usual to add a nozlo of comparatively largo 
bore, through which water is allowed (o enter, although' a 
self-acting valve prevents it from returning the same way. 
Several Sifereut caps may bo fitted to tho same syringe ; 
thoso for throwing jets having the injection and ejection 
.nozle.s sidb by side, while thoso for producing showers have 
the injection nozlo in the centre of tho rose. In some cases 
tho wator is thrown from such syringes against a wall, that 
it may rebound so as to wash the back or under surface of 
the loaves, in oiitler to remove the eggs of insects deposited 
Upon thorn ; and some syringes are made with curved nozles, 
for use in a similar way. Their portability renders instru- 
ments of this kind particularly useful in conservatories. 
Syringes may also be applied with advantage in washing 
carriages, cleaning windows, and for other useful purposes. 

In medicine and surgery syringes of various kinds are 
employed in administering clysters ; in injecting fluids into, 
or removing them from, the stomach or bladder; injecting 
liquids into wounds ; and injecting coloured liquors or 
melted wax into veins, &o.^ in anatomical preparations. 
The application of the syringe as a stomach-pump is pecu- 
liarly important. In thU ca^ a flexible tube is put into | 
the raoutii of the patient, with.^a guard between the teeth to i 
preserve it firoixi injuiy, and a branch pipe is added to supply 
tho syringe with liquid from a vessel,, when it is, used for in- 
jection, aud to afford a channel for the escape* of the < 


abstracted liquid when the syringe is employed to empty the 
stomach. By an ingenious arrangement of valves, the 
same instrument may be so modified as to act equally 
well in either way. Ono method of using su?h an instru- 
ment is, first to inject a diluent into tho stomach, and iboii 
to pump it bpek again, together with the injurious matter 
which it is desired to remove; and another plan sometimes 
found advantageous, is to Inject a fluid into the stomach 
until an involuntary discharge takes place through llio 
mouth, and to continue tho operatiou until the stunuich is 
cleansed, this being indicated by tho fluid returning un- 
changed. A similar instrument may be used for injecting 
tobacco- fumes into the intestines. Byriuges arc also used 
tor similar purposes in veterinary surgery. 

The pneumatic instruments known as exhausting and 
condensing syringes arc described under Air-Pump, vol. i., 
p. 23i). A kind of condensing syringe fur igniting tinder 
by tho sudden compression of air has been contrived, though 
not brought much into use. It is somotimos made in tho 
form of a walking-stick. 

In 1822 Mr. James Harris, of Plymouth, communicated 
to the Society of Arts a method of preserving oil-colours for 
painting in syringes formed of tin, or of brass tinned inter- 
nally. The details of his plan, which possesses several ad- 
vantages over the common method of lying up the colours 
in pieces of bladder, aro given in vol. xli. of ibo Society's 
* Transactions. * A similar contrivance, in which the 
syringe is formed of glass, and other details aro different 
from Mr. Harris’s, although tho same principle, that of pro- 
pelling tho piston by means of a screw, is preserved, bus 
been lately brought much intense; and, still more. recently, 
tubes of very thin metal have been adopted, from wliich tlio 
colour is expressed by collapsing tho tube betwoea tho 
fingor and thumb, without the use of a piston. 

(Jamieson’s DicHomiry of Mechanical Science; Hebert’s 
Engineer's and Mechanic's Hnvylcfpmdia ; &c.) 

SYUINGO'DEA (from a pipe^ on account of 

their long tubular corolla), a genus of plants belonging to 
tho natural order Ericacetc. This genus was formed by 
David Don out of tho old genus Erica. It possesses the 
following characters; calyx 4-luavod, glumaceous; corolla 
long, tubular, usually rather dilated at top, rarely a little 
contracted; limb short, 4-lobcd; stamciiH fur tho most part 
inclosed, filaments capillary, authors 2-parted, cells of 
anthers short, obtuse, mutic or aristate at the baso, de- 
hiscing by an oblong foramen ; stigma simple or capitate, 
and in some species anuulutcd with an elevated disk ; 
capsule 4-celled, many-seeded; seeds oval, cornpressod, 
smooth. (Don’s Miller, iii.) Tho species, of which ono hun- 
dred and twelve aro described by George Don in Miller’s 
dictionary, aro all natives of the Capo of Good Hope. They 
are ©reel shrubs, with loose leaves and large showy flowers, 
which are crowded at the tops of tho branches on every side, 
and form a spike-like inflorescence. In their cultivation 
they require the same treatment as heaths. [Erica.] 

SYRINGO'PORA. [Maurkphyi^ucka.] 

BYROPU'LTJS, or SGUROPULDS. SILVESTER, a 
dignitary of the Greek church, wrote a history of the Council 
of Florence, which was convened in 1438 a.d. by Pope 
Eugene IV., at Ferrara, and in 143*J removed to Florence. 
The principal business of tho council was to settle the dif- 
ferences between the Greek and Latin churches. Syro- 
puluB, who was present at the council, writes in a spirit of 
opposition to the attempted union of tho churches, and his 
work must therefore he considered an ex-parto statement. 

This work was published, with a Latin translation and 
notes by Robert Creighton, an Englishman, at the Hague, 
1660, folio. Its publication called forth a work on tho op- 
posite side by Leo Allatius [Allatius], entitled *Exorci- 
tationes in Croightoni Apparatiim, \^r8ionem, ot Nola^^, 
ad Ilistoriain Concilii Flurentini scriptani d Sguropulo,* 
Rome, 1674, 4to. 

(Scholl, Geschichte dev Griech.~Lit^ iii. 323; Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical History^ cent, xv., pt. ik, c. ii., } 14, nolo.) 

SY'RPHlDiU, a familvof dipterous insects of the section 
Brachystoma of MacquarCthc species of which arc distin- 
guisbqiLby their having the palpi inflated at tho extremity, 
the fm part of the head often with a prominence, the 
labrum large, arched, and eqtarginated ; the stylet of tho 
antenncB is usually dorsal ; the abdomen is roost fr^uently ^ 
depressed and elongated; the wings have one discoidal cell, 
three posterior cells, the first of which it closed, and the 
second extends along the posterior mvgin of the wing ; 
iometimes there are tome small terminal nervures; the 
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jiiinl rell is lav(»o, and a longitudinal norvure divides the 
fli-rr»ulid cell, as well as the jiosterior. 

The piesent family contains upwards of forty genera, a 
great iwrtion of whi(*h have representatives iu tins country. 
Tlie species fieqiient llowers and woods: the larvip of the 
species of Si/rphusia in the form of an elongated cone; 
llicy fix themselves, &c. with a kind of glue, and feed ex- 
clusively on aphides. Some of the Syrpktdra inhabit the 
ol* the humble-bees [Bombv/fU n“d these so much 
resemble the species of Botnbi, that they might at a first 
glance be mistaken for them. Ollier Syiphidea live in the 
larva state in Water and mud ; and iliose larvte are provided 
with a long slender tail, through Iho extremity of which 
they respire, it being raised to the surface of the water or 
mud for the purpose. 

SYRRHAPTKS. [Tktr^onid.k.] 

SYHTKS (ai 2;»Vr«i:) was the name given by the Greeks 
and Romans to the two gulfs on the northern coast of 
Africa, one of which they called Syrtis Major (*/ fityaXti 
and the other Syrtis Minor (j) piKpu Svpnc). Both 
Syries were the terror of the antiont mariners. The name 
is said to ho derived from the Greek verb cn'pw {drato os 
dmfr\ from their drawing in ships and swallowing them 
up in their sandy shoals. Another derivation is from the 
Arabic word sert (sand), which is at this day applied to tlic 
district on the shores of the Syrtes. 

1. The GroalLT Syrtis, now called the Gulf of Sidra, is a 
very largo hay on the northern coast of Tripoli, lying between 
the promontories of Boreum (KasTeyonus) on the east, and 
Ccphalac (RasKharral on the west, the distance between 
which is23U geographical miles: its greatest depth is about 
110 geographical miles. Strabo (p. a3.5-i>) gives 930 (or, 
according to the correction of Casaubon, .0000) stadia for its 
circuit, 1600 fur the diameter of its month, and about the 
.^ame for its depth. Tiic Subaru, or Great Desert, here 
comes dow'n almost to the sea, leaving here and there only 
a narrow strip of land inhabitable. The gulf is very shallow 
and full of quicksands, and the coast is covered by a chain 
of little islands. On this dangerous shore it was ditlicult 
to prevent ships from being driven by the north winds, to 
which the gulf is completely exposed, while the eflfeet of 
such winds on the water made the .soundings very uncer- 
tain. Under all these dilTlcultics the great terror of the 
antient mariner in these parts was * lest he should fall into 
thuSjrlis.* (Jets (jf the ApostleSt xxvii. 17.) Sfrabo(p, 
830) floscrihos the difficulties of this and the Lesser S\rtis 
as arising from the above causes, and add.s that a ship once 
involved in them rarely cscape.s; and he ascribes it to the 
aingular audacity of men that they ever attempted to navi- 
gat o the coasts of the Syrtes. 

2. The Lessor Syrtis, now called the Gulf of Khabs, on 
the southern corner of Tunis, lies between the promontory 
of Brachodes, or Caput Vada (Has Kapondiah). on the 
north, and the island Mon in x (Jerbah) on the south. 
Besides this island, those of Cercina and Ccrcinitis (Knr- 
kennah) lie in its mouth, the widih of which was generally 
reckoned from these islands to that of Meninx, and was 
estimated at fiOO stadia, or GO geographical miles (Agathe- 
nicrus, i. 6 ; Eratosthenes, ap. Strabo, p. 83-1), which i.s the 
real distance. Eratosthenes (^. c.) gives 1000 stadia for tlie 
circuit of the coast. The Rotnnii writers, measuring from 
othur points, give larger results than the above, namely, 
100 Roman miles for the width of the mouth, and 300 for 
the circuit. (Mela^ i. 7 ; PI in., v. 4.) This gulf is said by 
Scylax (p. 48) to be even more dangerous than the Greater 
Syrtis. Its dangers arise however not so much from quick- 
hands as from ‘ the variations and uncertainty of the tides 
on a thit sholvy coast.’ (Rcnnell.) 

The Syrtes were known to the Greeks in very early times, 
llorodutus mentions only one of them bv the name of SyrtU 
(ii. 32, 160 ; iv, 169), It is generally thought that in these 
passage'! Herodotus means the Greater iSyrti.s, and that his 
Lake Tritonis is the Lesser. He states (iv. 17S-9) that 
Jason, when on a voyage to Delphi prior to the Argonautic 
expedition^ was driven by a north wmd from Malea into the 
shallovs of Lake Tritonis. but he nowhere speaks of the 
dangers of the gulf which he calls Syrtis. His fusions 
are very diffieult to explain. Muller supposes Wit the 
story about Jasqn refers to the Gl’eater Syrtis (Orchomenus* 
p. 36,4) ; and Niebuhr contends that wherever Herodotus 
speaks of the Byrthi, he means the Lesser. (* Yermisehte 
Scliriften^ i., p. 147/) 

The march by land round the Givater Syrtis was difficult 
und dangerous, Edrisi de.sehbcs a portion of the read as 


passing over ground in a state of solution; in fact, sm id 
saturated by the sea-walcr, Strabo (p. 8.3(>) sfalci ihiit 
Cato, in marching from Borcnice, through llioSyihs, was 
compelled to pass through deep and burning sand. In 
connection with this march, Lucan gives a very spirited 
description of the Syrtis (ix, .31)0, &c.). 

ITic Lesser Syrtis is remarkable for the great variations 
of its tides, in consequence of the east winds, to which it 
lies open. Tho lake bordering upon it, which i.s now called 
£1 Sibkah, or the Lake of Marks, seems to have been once 
connected with tho Syrtis by a channel; and this lake must 
bo included under the Lake Tritonis of Herodotus, if we 
suppose the latter to be the Lesser Syrtis. 

(llenneirs Geography to Herodotus^ ii., sec. Xxiii., p. 31 1, 
&c. ; Heeren’s/(6Warr:/<M, 4f^iean National i., p. 33 ; Man- 
nert. Geographic derGriechm xwdRomery 2,pp. loG, 1.37 ; 
Georgii, Alte Geographies p, 504; Shawl’s Travels^ p. J24.) 

SYRUPS arc lueclicinul solutions of sugar, cither iti 
water alone, as ih simple syrup, or in liquids charged with 
some ))eculiar principle of an active kind, such as k'lina or 
buckthorn, or tnerely grateful from its colour or fragrance, 
or both, such as syrup of violets. These must be of ii pro- 
per consistence, cither by having a suitable quantity of 
sugar added to the water at first, or by subsequent ovapor.i- 
tioii of the superfluous water. The former is the prelcrable 
mode, as the syrup keeps better. Tho purest ami must 
thoroughly refined sugar should be employed, and generally 
in tho proportion of two parts of sugar to one of liuul. When 
made, the .‘^yrup is to he preserved in closely-stopped holili"^, 
and kept in a cool place, the temperature of which nevur 
exceeds 35“ Fahr. ; hut, with every precaution, fenuentiiiKm 
is apt to occur, particularly if warm or boiling water li# 
been employed to extract tho vegetable principle, as is most 
improperly enjoined in the ‘London Pharnnicopcci.'i,’ iii tho 
syrup of Althaea, when cold water is most appropriate: I'O 
also with the syrup of poppies, which, when gi\cn in a st.ile 
of fermentation to children, too often aggravates the dis- 
order of tho bowels it was intended to alleviate. IV lion 
loo littlo sugar is used, fermentation is still more apt to 
occur: when too much, the excess crystal lizes. S}rups .no 
more used for their fragrance or colour than for Iheir medi- 
cinal properties, wdiieh few posse.ss to any important extent. 
Their number might well he diminished. 

SVRUS, PUBLIUS. I'PuBLius Svtivs.] 

SYSRAN. [SiMTiiiisK.] 

SYSTEM (Mathematics), word UIIIg used: we hoar 
sometimes of a system of equations, or a system of cuno-s 
or surfaces; the former meaning a set of equations wliuh 
are related to each other in the same problem, the latli r a 
class of-curves or surfaces which are connected by juiy l;nv. 

SYSTEM (Astronomy). This term is applied to i.viiy 
theory of the disposition and internal arraiigcmi utH of tho 
solar system, or of tho material creation generally. Thus 
W’o have llie system of Ptolemy, of Copernicus, &c. JVr- 
haps a short description of the distinctive chaiiwlers of ihc 
different systems may be useful in a work of refeience. 

P/o/ffWwiff.— The earth is an absolutely fixed centre, and 
tho planots revolve in ciiTdes about centres which tliciii- 
selves revolve round the earth. [PTOL«>rAic System, j 

Copernican. — The sun is a centre, round which llic 
planets revolve. Some of the machinery of tho Piolomaio 
system is retained. 

Tychonic.^lihQ sun is a centre of motion to all tho 
planets, which revolve round it, while ttie sun and planetary 
orbits are carried together round tho earth as a fixed centre. 

Semi-Tychonic.-^hQ sun is w centre of tnotion to Mer- 
cury and Venus, as in the Tvehonio, and tho tnoliona of 
the other planets are as . in the PUdemaio ai'stem. 

AVv/omun^Therc is no fixed centre, the sun only ap- 
jiroximating to that chaructet fiotn iU' greatcir magnitude. 
The .orbits of the planets are approximately represented by 
ellipses, exactly by ellipses of which the elements vary. 

The Newtonian system is fr^uefttly called Copeniican, 
from its rejecting what Copernicus rejected ; but is far 
from receiving all that Coperuious received. Xlio .* intro- 
duction of the ellipse is due to Kepler. We, have not in- 
cluded the system of Des Cartes [VortiCbsJ lieijuusc it has 
reference to physical causes, and contains no peculiarity of 
arrangement IPtole^uc Systxm; Brahe, Tycho; Co- 
pKRNiccs; Newton; Pkincipia; GnAViTAJ^iONj . $olar 

. system is also applied to the subdivision.s of the 

solar svstem: thus we hai^. tho terrestrial. Jovial, Saluf 
ntan, Urnnian sy terns. 
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SYSTEM, PTOLEMAIC. This article .would have 
cpme uniler Synxaxis, but for circumstances which occa- 
sioned delay. 

In the article Ptolemaic System we have explained the 
principal points of that system as exhibited by the follovrms 
of Ptolemy, and in the form in which it was attacked by the 
followers of Copernicus and Galileo. Our present article 
has reference to Ptolemy personally* and to his astronomical 
writings. We shall begin by a short account (from De- 
lambre) of his /laOj^/iariie?} avyra^t^, or mathematical syntaxis, 
which obtained from his commentator Theon the name of 
fitydXfi tfvvraKic, or great Syntaxis, shortened and heightened 
by the Arabs into Almagest. 

Book 1. Ptolemy gives notice that lie intends to state 
briefly all that has been well done or well known before 
him, and to enlarge upon what has not. He gives his 
proofs, physical and metaphysical, that the eartii is splierical 
and fixed, and that the primary motion of the stars is cir- 
cular; as also that the earth is the centre of the universe. 
One sphere produces tho diurnal motion, another that of 
the precession : his egressions in this chapter da not settle 
the point .whether he uelieved in the solid spheres, or only 
considered them as an hypothesis. He describes the theory 
and construction of his table of chords, and two instruments 
for observing the solstices, and deducing the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. It is doubtful from his expressions w'hcther ho 
had ever used the first, which is the hcttei; of the two. and 
whether the second could be made available. He gives no 
observations, and his result is that the distance of the two 
tropics is between 47J® and 47}®, which is very nearly that 
of Hipparchus, without any allowance for the diminution 
which must have taken place between tho times of Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy. He applies the table of chords to 
find the degrees of the equator and ecliptic which come on 
the meridian together. 

Book II. Dividing the earth into four parts by the equator 
and one meridian, Ptolemy begins by assuming that oue 
only of those parts is habitable. This part he divides into 
portions or climates by the lengths of (heir longest days. 
The latitudes are found from the gnomon ; but in the ex- 
amples Rhodes (where Hipparchus observed), and not 
Alexandria, is chosen: Delnrnbre suspects that these ex- 
amples are taken from Hipparchus, and that negligently. 
He fixes tho times when the sun will be in tho zenith of a 
given place, gives the method of determining the longest 
day, describes tho various climates above mentioned up to 
the pole, converts the ordinary mode of reckoning time 
(namely, twelve hours to the day and twelve hours to the 
night, differing at different limes of the year) into sidereal 
time, and enters into details, and gives lablos, on tho posi- 
tion of the ecliptic in various latitudes with respect to the 
horizon. He speaks of the table of longitudes and latitudes 
given in his Geography. 

Book HI. Ptolemy gives the reasons for- the tropical year 
being preferable to the sidereal. He oontenda for the tro- 
ical years being all of the same length, in opposition to 
lippavchus, who, ho affirms, suspected an inequality: this 
point, as between Hipparchus and Ptolemy, is discussed at 
length by Delambre. Hipparchus bad determined the 
length of the year by comparing his own solstioes with those 
of Melon and Euctemon, and bad made it upwards of six 
minutes too long, Ptolemy compares his own equinoxes 
(as he says) with those of Hipparchus, and, though tho in- 
terval was nearly 300 years, contrives to produce the result 
of Hipparchus. This has caused Ptolemy to be suspected 
of inventing equinoxes, and not observing them ; and, it 
must be allowed, not without strong reason. This very curious 
point is also discussed at length by Delambre. This third 
book also contains the solar theory, in which tho orbit of 
the sun is supposed to be a simple excentrio. Ptolemy 
avowedly agrees with Hipparchus in the main jj^ints of this 
solar theory, and adds, without mention of the latter, a true 
account of tho equation of time, specifying the two main 
parts of which it consists. This was mnundenitood by 
Ptolemy’s successors, and it was not until the thne *of 
Newton that the error was set right (by Flamsteed). Pe- 
lambre is inclined to suspect that as Hipparchiii really had 
tho elements of the etjoation of time in nis possession, the 
want of mention of hit name' Is not to be considered 'as 
conclusive in favour of Ptolem'y* 

Book IV. After describing the advantage of dsing ecltpses 
for determinaticin of the moon’s place, and mentioning the 
weli'known CliaMean Sahos (referring howavef only to an* 
P, C., No. 1483. 


tient authors generally), Ptolemy proceeds to give hit values 
of the daily motion of the moon, both with I'Chpect to the 
stars, her perigee, and her node. In the first ho agrees with 
Hipparchus, and in the second and third makes such trivial 
alterations in tho results of the latter, that it is difiicuU to 
'see how he could have thought his own observations good 
for such small quaiuiticH. After mentioning that all his 
predecessors, without exception, had seen only one in- 
equality in tho lunar motion, he makes mention ofn second 
(see the next book). The first inequality (the equation of 
the centre) he combines with the tnolion of the apogee by an 
epicycle. Tiic description of the celipsus, from which he 
detects the amount of this inequaliiy, is followed by llie 
process. He then proceeds to the motion of tho node, 
which he detects by observation of distant eclipses pieseut- 
iiig (he same phases. In the whole of this chapter he is 
apparently following Hipparchus. 

Rook V. This bi>ok contains tho account of the discovery 
of the cvection [Moon], of which even Delambro admits 
that this one discovery would place Ptolemy in the first rank 
of aBtronomors ; hut not without observing that it appears 
from Ptolemy himself that Hipparchus had felt the want of 
a second inequaliiy, but Bad not time or opportunity to work 
it out. This complicated inequality depends upon the posi- 
tions of tho sun and moon with respect to the moon’s perigee : 
it was ascertained by comparison of eclipses, und represented 
by placing the epicycle of tho former inequality upon n re- 
volving excentric. Ho then proceeds to the subject of tho 
distances of the sun and moon from the earth, llipparchua 
had doubted whether tho parallax of tho former was appre- 
ciable. but had not ventured to suppose it less than 3'. 
Ptolemy brings nearly the same result, and so makes tho 
sun’s distance ab^mt the twentieth part of its real amount; 
in that of the moon ho is not so correct' as Hipparchus. 

Boor VI. This hook is devoted (o eclipses, tho determi- 
nation of tho limits 'within which they are possible, and their 
prediction in the case of lunar eclipses. lie appears not to 
have had any reliance on his own theory for a solar eclipse. 

Book VII. Ptolemy notes roost particularly tho apparent 
positions of the fixed stars, comparing them with those given 
by Hipparchus, to prove that the precession aflccts them all 
^ually. So very numerous aro his observations, consider- 
ing the paucity of those which he gives on much more im- 
portant and doubtful subjects, that some have doubted 
whether .ho ever really did obsorvo an> thing with instru- 
ments in the matter of the fixed stars. Hippaichus made 
tho precession to he one degree in a hundred years, instead 
of seventy years ; and Ptolemy takes care to verify his result 
by a most suspiciously close accordance of observations. Tho 
celebrated catalogue which this book contains was observed 
by Ptolemy himself, ns he says, though it has been sus- 
pected that he merely added his own and Hipparchus’s 
value of the precession to the longitudes of the latter. No 
star is contained in it which could not bo seen at Rhodes, 
though there arc several which an Alexandrian observer 
might have added. Longitudes and latitudes, not rigitt 
ascensions and declinations, are employed, and Ptolemy 
states that they were directly observed. Tlie number of 
stars is 10212, rather less than that in the catalogue of Hip- 
parchus. Delambre’s comparison of the distances of stars 
from each other, as compared with those deduced from 
Ptolemy, is elaborate. 

Book Vlll. Tlie Milky Way is described. The construc- 
tion of artificial globes is pointed out in a manner exactly 
resembling that in use at present. Long details follow on 
the rising and setting of tho stars with respect to the sun. 

Books IX., X., XL These books treat of tho motions of 
the planets; the first generelly, and of Mercury in particu- 
lar; tbeisecond of Venus and Mars; the third of Jupiter 
and Satuhi. . Hipparchus, Ptolemy says, had hardly com- 
menced this subject. Hu places Venus and Mercury be- 
tween the earth and sun, in opposition to the opinion held 
by some. He recognises two 'distinct motions: the first 
what we should now call tho motion of the plouet round tlie 
sun; tlte second arising from that of the earth round the 
sun. His principal apparatus is an excentric, wiih a re- 
volvinfrmotton. on which the planet moves in an epicycle. 
In tb^cBSe of Mercury and Venus,, the epicycle answers 
to the orbit of tho planet; in Mors, Jupiter, and Saturn, to 
the orbit of the earth. In the first cases, the motion of the . 
centre of the epicycle is that of the sun ; in the second, the . 
motion in the epicycle. ' This obvious dependence of tho 
motions of all tlm pUnets upon that of the sun loads, to lui 

VoL.XXin.-3Q 
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remark upon the poasibiliw of the aun itself being the i 
cenlre of their epicyqles. The complication of these hypo- 
theses, which afterwards became so striking, begins in an 
attempt to represent the motion of Merour; by an additional 
circle. - 

Book XIT. contains the deduction of the phenomena of 
stationary and retrograde motion in, the planets from the 
theory already laid down. • . 

Book XI 1L contains the modifications of the positions 
of tlie epicycles which were necessary to represent the 
planets* motions in longitude; and also an account of the 
distances from the sun at which tltey begin to appear. 

The first account of the Optics of Ptolemy was given by 
Dolambre iHi$t Antr. Anc,t vol. ii.), from a Latin manu- 
script translation in the Royal Library at Paris. Montucla 
and others were only able to speak of it from the presump- 
tion that Aibazen had copiea it: among other mistakes 
which this gave rise to was the attributing to Ptolemy a 
good explanation of the apparent enlargement of the sun 
and moon near the horizon. It contains, .among many 
errors and some good experiments on the passage of rays 
from one medium into another, a jlistinct statement of the 
fact of altnosphtMlo refraction, of its tendency to raise the 
stars towards the zenith, and its increase with the zenith 
distance of the star: the phenomenon being attributed to 
its true cause, the alteration of density in the media which 
the light traverses. That Ptolemy wrote on Optics is cer- 
tain, and Delambro seems to take it for granted that this 
translation in the Royal Library is really that of Ptolemy’s 
work from the Arabic. There are other copiea mentioned 
in library catalogues, and a proper comparison and critical 
discussion of the claims of the work will no doubt one day 
arrive. 

The work on the Planisphere, attributed to Ptolemy, bus 
also come down through tlio Arabic. It is, on the stereo- 
graphic projection, which was known to Hipparchus; and 
Proedus mentions tho work of Ptolemy as being modelled on 
that of Hipparchus. The other work on the Analemma 
(an insirnmeiil intended to facilitate the construction of 
bun-dialb) is also only known by translation from tho 
Arabic. The Terpa/^t/iXoc, a work on astrology, has come 
down in Greek, with the paraphrase of Proclus. All these 
works are fully described by Delambre, with whom it was 
a labour of love (towards Hipparchus) to sift the writings 
of Piolemy. ’ • 

The fate of the Ptolemaic system, since the Galilean 
reform, is a close parallel with that .of the Roman church 
in England. Ttie advocates of the now established system, 
remembering only the opposition with which their opinions 
were met by those once m power, and forgeUing the ser- 
vices Which the older establishment had rendered through 
along period in which no opposition was dreamed of, ex- 
haustea tho powers of language in undiscriminaling depre- 
ciation ; and Ptolemy, who was the astronomer's best guide 
(and no bad one cither, all things considered^ for centuries, 
and the 'monasteries which preserved all literature ihrouali 
tho some period, are only known and' spoken of a8^t^ de- 
stroyed of Copernicus, or tho denounced of Luther. In 
time, a tardy justice is done, and never was tlicre an Insttmce 
in which it was more required than that of the Syntaxia* ' 

If we look at the immense mass of labour which P$o1e^y. 
left behind himt to say nothing of the w'orks which have 
been lost, and consider that not one fragipent of it exists 
which did not actively exercise minds of all degrees of 
power from the first translations of the Argbs to the middle 
of the seventeenth centuiw. we may form a slight idea of 
the effect of his writings. , Only A^bilotle, of all tV ahtients, 
can be compared with Ptolemy itithja commanding charact^^r 
of his iufiuence. ' '' \ 

As to his astronomical observations, we see no reason to 
deoline to I'ullow Delambre, who has, wq think, shown, 
nliiio.st to demonstration, thgt Ptolemy was perhaps hot an 
observer at all, and that at most his observations must have 
been of the rudest kind, compared with those of Hipparchus. 
It is from Ptolemy himielLthat we learn this; for there js 
no one <o confiront with him : in staling most plainly where 
he follows Hip|!iarehus, in conducting his imitations owadap- 
tations of the latter prith a degree of opehneM which invites 
attention to the soum firom Vnichce he drew, and, above ail, 
in the candid admin^bti with which he expressea bimseU 
on the subject of nis prodecessor's therim, he earns^ or 
ought to earn, confidenbo. '"when hu expteasW^ attributes 
anything to bimselfi Sfimts Which ^ beilb\^ on 


Hipparchus, the lover of toil and truth (^iX^wovoc Kal 
(ptkaXiBtic), may well be added to his own name. 

It is as an astronomical theorist that Ptolemy has earned 
the fame which outlasts his system. His much abused 
epicycles were no other than a geometrical representation 
of the process which a modern analyst would have been 
obliged to 'follow under the same circumstances. If a peri- 
odical magnitude is to be represented, a series of sines or 
cosines is chosen, the angles of which depend upon the 
periods of the observed inequalities, and the coefficients 
upon their extreme magniludbs: this is precisely the alge- 
braical representation of the process of Ptolemy. A question 
has arisen as to whether he himself believed in the solid 
crystalline orbs which his followers placed in the heavens. 
Some of hts phrases would imply that he leaned to such a 
belief, but a much larger number arc expressive only of an 
hypothesis which save9 appearances^ to translate literally, 
or represents phenomena. Had he really adopted such a 
material mechanism, be, 'who could argue that celestial 
motions must be circular, bepause circular motions are the 
most perfect, would not have been vHlhout some d priori 
reason for the solidity of his planet- carriages. If be had 
had a better physical system, the state of mathcmaticH 
would not have permitted tho use of it; and Copernicts 
himself bad no more satisfactory mode of explaining the 
inequalities of the planetary motions than theso same epi- 
cycles ; nor, as we liave said, could x modern astronomer, 
with now phenomena to represent, and no physical cause to 
refer them to, do otherwise than adopt the same course, in 
trigonometrical language, instead of geometrical. The 
methods of Ptolemy are those of a great mathematician ; 
and the explanation of the equation of time, of the cvcction 
of the moon, and of the planetary orbits, uie, the two fust 
absolutely, and the third as compared with anything which 
preceded, masterpieces of success, the la^l of which has. only 
lost its glory because the perlinucity of his distant followers 
led them to put a mathematical explanation in the place of 
a physical one. Delambre, who hints hard, and we think 
unfairly, at a division of the merit of the two former with 
Hipparchus, sees in the method proposed by Ptolemy for 
the representation of wbat wo now call the excentricity of 
Mercury's orbit, the circumstance which suggested the 
ellipse to iCepler. 

The Syntaxis and other works of Ptolemy fell into tlio 
bands of the Arabs, and gradually went out of sight in Eu- 
rope, as did most other Greek writings; the first was trans- 
lated into Arabic, Persian, and Hebrew. The bibliographi- 
cal history of Ptolemy’s works might almost make a small 
volume ; and we must hero content ourselves with a short 
abstract of the principal points, referring for the rest to 
Fabricius’s * Bibliotheca Greeca.* The first work printed 
was the book on astrology (1484 and 1493). 

1515, Venice, folio. First Latin translation of the Al- 
magest from the Arabic: manuscript and translator un- 
known, once thought to bo Trapezuntius— * Ductu Petii 
Liechtenstein, Colpnionsis Germani.' 

1 525, Venice, folio. Latin translation by George of Tre- 
bizond (Trapezuntius), said to have been made from the 
Greek : reprinted in 1^27 (?), and 1528 by Gauricus, and 
in 1551 (Basle). 

1536, Basle, 4to. The Planisphere (in a collection). 
1558, Venice, 4to., tho same, with Commandine’s Gom- 
mentary. 

1538, Basle, fol. The first Greek edition, with Theon’s 
Commentary and that of Pappus on tho fifth book : by Gry- 
nmus, from a Nurnberg manuscript obtained by Cardinal 
Bessarion. 

1 541, Basle, folio. Tliird Latin translation (all the works^ 
except the Geography). This is Trapezuntius, edited by 
Schrekenfttchsiua. 

1549, Wittenberg, Bvo^ Tim first book of the Syntaxis 
(Greek),, by Bt. Reinbold: again, in 1560, Paris, 8vo. 

1656,. Paris, 8vb. First and second book of the Syn- 
taxis (lAtin^ S. Gracilis)* 

1562, Yenice and Borne, 4to. The Analemma, with 
Commaiidihe’s Commfntary: agmn in 1572, Rome. 

- 1 669, five. Canonea Art* Math. (6r., Lai.), by Reinbold. 

1620, London, -4tp. pe Hypothes* Planet,, by Bain- 
bridge, [Ptolbhxic Systxm.] 

1630, Pajriik De Appatentiia Inerrantium, 6 b 0 . 

(in the IJri^iQ^iopi 'of Petavius) ; first printed in Greek in 
the iSiM voBiime of tba BibL Gram of Fabrioiua (Wifie 
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1 4to. Montignot*s French ^ition of Pto- 

lemy s Catalogue (according to FabriciuStStraasburg. 1787). 

1813, Paria, 3 vola. 4to* The splendid Greek and French 
ednion.of ihe Syntaxia, by M. .Halma. 

The thirteenth voFu me of the Memoirs of the Astrono- 
mical Society, now preparing, will contain a fully revised 
and collated edition of Ptolemy’s Catalogue (with others), 
by Mr. Francis Baily., 

SYSTEM, in the musical language of the Greeks, had 
the same signifleation as the word Scale has in' modern 
music. [Scale.] Each of the many genera of the antients 
iras a system in itself if we may venture to assert anything 
positively concerning a subject which iSk and seems likely 
to be for ever, involved in much obsciiHty. [Gbnera.I 

In modern music- the term System is applied to any theory 
of harmony, that is to "say, or the origin of chords, and of 
the manner of treating them in composition. Thus we have 
the systems of Rameau, Tartini, Kirnberger, &e., which 
see under the names of their respective authors. The 
S>slem of Guido d'Arezzo, or that ascribed to him, in- 
cluded the. elements of our present mode of notation ; also 
the division of the scales into hexachords, ond a mode of 
solraisalion founded on such division, [Guido; IIexa- 
CIIUKDS.] 

SYZYGIES AND QUADRATURES. Tlie syzygies 
of a planet or of. the moon are those points of its orbit at 
wliirh It is in conjunction or opposjjion with the sun: the 
fiuadratures are the precisely inierinediute positions. Thus 
at new and fill moon the moon is in syzygies ; at half tnoon, 
m (|n ad Til tores. 

SYZY'GHJM, a large tropical genua of plants of the 
natural family of Myrlacem, so named fi*om ay'zygoa 
yoff), coupled, in consequence of the manner in which the 
branches and leaves are united together in pairs. The 
calyx-tube is ol^ovaie, with the limb nearly entire. Petals 
4-5, fonning a calyplra. Stamens numerous, free. Style 
single. Stigma simple. Ovary 2-cclled, ovules several in 
each cell. Berry one-celled, one or few seeded. Trees or 
sliriibs of u liighly ornamental appearance from their smooth 
sliiiniig leaves, which are opposite and entire. 

Of the species Guineeme, a native of the coast of 
Guinea and Senegal, has been employed as a remedy in 
rheumatism. S. poniridatumt a native of the Isle of Bour- 
bmi, is there called Boh d ecorce blanche, S, Jambolanum is 
a native of the East Indies, and there most extensively dif- 
fused, being planted near villages in clumps of trees, ehiefty 
on account of its fruit, which is sometimes called Java plum 
by Eiiropean.s, but Jamoon by the natives. It is of a rich 
porp'iish colour, but of a subasiringent sweetish taste, which 
i» more agreeable to the native than to the European palate. 
Tiio fruit is sometimes soaked for an hour in salt and 
water, when it makes an approach tp the flavour of olives. 
The bark is astringent, and dyes of a brown colour : the 
wood is hard, close-grained, and durable, and therefore 
much employed. 

SZATHMAR is a county in ilte kingdom of Hungary, 
with ail area of 2230 square mile8,and 212,875 inhabitants, 
of whom the Hungarians are the most numerous; next to 
them are the Wulluchians, some Germans, Russniaks, Sla- 
vonians, and 4000 Jews. [Hungary, Circle beyond the 
Them.} They are of the Roman Catholic, Greekt Lutheran, 
and Calvinist religions. The rivers are the Theisa, Szamos, 
Kraszna, and Tur. The eastern corner of the county it 
covered with mouiitains> which aro very rich in gold, sil- 
ver, and other metals. The western part of the county, 
which is by far the largest, has no mountains, but ibtms a 
portion of the great plain of the kingdom of'Hungary. The 
climate is healthy, and the soil in the plain very fruitful, 
producing abundanoe of wheat, maize, flax, hemp, tobs^Ok 
and fruit The sides of the mountains, to a great extent, 
are covered with vineyards, which yield excellent wipe. In 
the mountainous parts, especially about Nagy (f.s. Great) 
Banja, there are breeds of ox^n, sheep, and swine, and 
great quanUties of beM: honey and wax are' important 
articles of commerce.. Tn the large A>resto there is abun- 
dance of game, and some bedsts of prey, wolves, foxei and 
bears. In the marshes there are large flocks of water-fowl ; 
and in the rivers, espeeikUy the Szamos, many kinds of 
fish. The country is very rich -in minerals, viz. gold, silver, 
lead, copper, zine, antimony^ arsenie, ametkysts; chaleedpny, 
jasper, porphyty, granite, sahdatone^ ttdidt, saltpetre, brim* 
stone, and soja. Of Uie two royal free bil^s in this 
county, the lai*gest is 


Szathkar-Nembthy, which was formed in 1725 by 
the union of two towns, Szathmsr and Nemeth, whicn 
are separated by the river Szamos. The pari called Szath- 
mar is in an island in the river, and is surrounded with a wall. 
The principal public buildings are the cathedra), and onS 
Roman Dattbolic, two Greek, and two Protestant churches; 
the handsome lownhousc, the rebidenco of the bishop, for- 
merly a Jesuits’ convent, and the seminary. This town is 
the ses of a bishop, with flx canons, founded in 1804 , by 
the emperor Francis. The bishop has under him a theolo- 
gical seminary, a gymnasium, a lyceum, and normal 
school. The Greeks and Protestants have also their schools 
in both parts of the town. In the environs there are exten- 
sive vineyards and plantations of plum* trees. The fruit of 
these trees, dried or pounded, and tlio brandy distilled from 
it, are highly esteemed, and are considerable articles of com- 
merce, large quantities being exported. The population u 
about 15,000; the inhahiiants manufacture linen and 
earthenware, and have some trade. 

Nagy Banya, the second and smaller city, is situated in 
a fine valley surrounded by mountains, in the eastern part 
of the county, about 10 mites from the frontier of Transyl- 
vania. It was formerly called in Latin, Bivuli Dominarum ; 
and in German, Frauenbach; but at present in all languages 
it is called hy the Hungarian name, Nagy Banya, which 
means a great pit or great mine. It is not known what 
nation first began to work the mines in the neighbourltood ; 
in 1142 Geysa IL, king of Hungary, settled a colony of 
minors from Saxony in this place. It is probable that the 
mines had been pieviously worked, and that the want of 
skilful workmen induced the king to send fur Saxon miners. 
The town has a handsome square, which nppoars to have 
been long surrounded by good buildings, but the town in 
general is ill built and irrogulaf. The inhabitants, about 
5000 in number, are half Roman Catholics, and half Pro- 
testants, chietty Calvinists. They have manufaeturies of 
linen, cotton, pottery, and crucibles, and carry on a good 
trade in earthenware, litharge, fruit, and chestnuU, of 
which there gre extensive forests in the environs. The 
mines of gold, silver, and lead in the surrounding mountains 
are among the richest in Hungary. 

Nagy Karoly, the largest town, though not a city, is the 
capital of the county, and has above 1 1,000 inhabitants, 
who raiiie excellent corn, maize, and tobacco, and make wine. 
They also manufacture linen and cotton, and make largequan- 
tilies of boots and shoes for exportation. The town is or con- 
siderable extent, has a handsome square, a county- house, a 
town-house, and several churches and chapels ; a college of 
the Piarists, a gymnasium, and a primary school. There 
is here also a very fine palace of Count Karoly, with exten- 
sive gardens, an excellent stud, and a Swiss farm, where a 
great number of buffaloes are bred. In the neighbourhood 
there is a park in which there are wild boars and bogs, and 
a preserve for pheasants. 

Feho Banya, is a mining town with 4700 inhabitants* 
who are chiefly employed m the rieh gold,, silver, lead, 
copper, zinc, and iron mines. They also manufacture a 
great deal of earthenware. 

(Thiele, Das Konigreich Vngcarn; Blumenbach, Die 
Oesierreichische Monarchic i Ungarn, Scianonien, uud 
Crnatien, Anonymous.) 

8ZEGED1N, the capital of the Hungarian county 
Czongrad, is situated on an eminence on the right bank of 
the llieiss, at its junction vrilh tho Maros. The external 
foriROf the eity is a squarO, surrounded with circular fortifi- 
cations. It is divided into the city, called Palenka, which has 
well-built houses, and neat but unpaved Streets : the cila'* 
del, which is surrounded with walls ond moats, and includes 
Bdme barracks ; the Upper and tho Lower suburbs; and a 
street called Kukurntz-Varos. or the corn-market. The 
whole contains 32,200 inhabitants, of whom about 750 are 
Jews. There were formerly 20 churches and other build- 
ings appropriated to divine Worship in the cite : at present 
there are six -Roman Catholic churcltes, a Greek church", 
which is accounted one of tlie Jiandpomest in Hungary, 
and a synagogue. Among the. principal public buildings 
are theftcounty-hall, the bouse of eorrCotio*, the handsome 
town-house, and the great salt-tnagaznio. There are also 
a Piarist college and gymhastum, a Roman Catholic high 
sobool, several hospilalSi a, militaiy cadet-school, a work- 
house, and a Hungarian ihektre. 

Being etiuated.iQ a country at the conflux of two' 
riversy pOMessiog oo'mndmble revenues, and a territory pf 
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ltd own, 220 aquaie miles in extent, Szegedin should long 
Miicu have (hnwn to itself the trade not only of Hungary, 
hul of Tra'nsylvaiiia and Turkey ; and this the more easily 
as the two latter countries are nearer to it than to Pestb, 
and it has greater faiMlities for eommuiiicatiiig with the 
two circles of the Theiss, Its trade is however consider* 
Able and proiitable, the chief arucles of which are salt 
(300 vessels loaded with salt come annually from Tran- 
sylvania), tobacco, of which §0,000 owt. are sent every 
year to liungury, corn from the .Banat, timber and 
wooden wares from Transylvania, horned 'cattle, hops, and 
Wool. There is a very great nianu factor)’' of snutf, the 
tobacco for which is grown in the vicinity; a soda ma- 
nufactory, and some considerable soap manufactories, 
which furnish a kind of soap which is in great repute. 
Above 40,000 cwt. of cotton from Turkey puss annually 
through the town to Peslh and Vienna^ The wine made 


in the neighbourhood is good, hut will not keep above a 

year* 

Szegedin is a very old place, and in the time uf Matthias 
Oorviiius it was one of the most celebrated eities in the 
whole kingdom. It was taken by the Turks under Soli- 
mail II. atier the battle of Mohacs, August 26, 1526, in 
which king X^ewis 11., 2 archbishops, 6 bishops, 28 mag- 
nates of the highest rank, and a great niunber of nobles of 
distinction lost their lives. It remained in the possession 
of the Turks till 1686, when it. was retaken by the Aus- 
trians soon after the defeat of the Turkish army by Sobieski 
under the walls of ^Vienna, in the following year, 1687, 
the Turks were again totally defeated by the duke of Lor- 
raine on the same baltle-ileld of Mohacs. 

(Thiele, Dwt Konigreich Ungarn; Blumenbach, Die Oes- 
terteichische Manarchie ; Ungarn, Sclavgnien, und CroKk^ 
Anonymous.) 
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Scot, Reginald, 93 
Scoter, 94 

Sedtia, Nova [Nova Scotia] 
Scutists [Duns S<;otial 
Scotland [Great Britain] 
Scotland, 64 

Scotland, Union with, 98 
Scotdphilus [Owls] 

Sco'drnis [Night Jars, xvi. 228] 
Scott, Daniel [StbphensrH,] 
Scott, Sir MichaeUOl 
Scott, Walter, 102 
ScotuB [Dims Scotus] 

Screen, 106 

• Screw (tnechanics), 107 
Scraw {manufacture), 109 ^ 
Screw of.AtcM.nedes, llo 
Screw Jack, 1 1 1 
Screw Prew, IJl 
Scribes, 112 ^ 

ScribdniUN, lisrgia IMgnatik* 
nusk 112 

Scripture, 112 , 

Scrofula, or Scrdphula,. 1)3 
8crophuiacikeia» UO 
Scrapie, ll5 ' 
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Scuddri, George, IlG 
Scudgri, MedeldBOtde, 116 
Scudo [Money] 

Sculpture, 116 
Scurf, 142 
Senrvy, 142 

ScOtari, 143 
Sciitibranchiita, 143 
Scylax, 143 

Scylitses [Byzantine Histo- 
rians] 

ScxDdrians, 144 
Sci'llarua [Scyllarians] . 
Scyllis and Oipaiius [Sculp- 
ture, p. 126] 

Scymni^ 145 
Scy^ale, 145 
Scy^tale, 145 
Scythe, 145 

Scythia, Se^Ohlans, 146 

Sea, 14^^ 

Sea-Watar, 153 

Sea-Bear [Bear, iv, 192 { Seals] 

Sea-Calf [Ssalsl . 

Sea-Cow [SeslVl 

,_T I 


Sea-Ducks fFulq^ilInnl 
Sea-^gs [Echinida] 
Sea-Elephant [^alaj 
Sea-Leopanl [Seals] 

Sea-Lion [Seiua] 

Sea-Mouse, 154 
Sea-Pie, 155 
Sea Swallows [Terns] 
Sea-Urchins [Echinidea] 

Sea Weeds, 153 
Seaford, 157 
Seafdrthia, 157 
Seals, Phocida, 157 
Seas, Physical Changes of^ 170 
Seasons, Change of, }71 
Seat (in a church) [Pew] 
Seaworthioesa [Ship] 

Seba, Albert, 172 
Sebaceous Glands [Hair] 
Sebacic Acul, 172 
Sebastian [Portugal] 

Sebastian, l)om, 172 
Sebastian del Piombo [Piombo] 
Sebastian, Sin, 173 
Sebdstopol, ojr Sevastopol, 173 
Sebenfeo, 174 
Seboo, River [Mi'occo] 

Sec61e CoraOtum [Ergot] 
&cam6ne, 174 
Secant [Trigonometry] 

Seechio [Bo] 

Scceilers, 174 
Sechem [Palestine] 

Sgckendorf, Veit Ludwig von, 
175 

Seeker, Thomas, 175 
Second [Angle ; Time ; Scru-* 

(music), 176 * 

Second Sight, 178 
Secondary, 1:78 
Secretary, 178 

Secretary-Bird [Qyppgerantis] 
Secretary of State, i7o 
Secrefiooi 177 
Secretions, Vegetable, 177 
Sect, 179 . 

Seetipq, 179 ' 

Sector, 179 

Sectori Zenith [Zenith Sectorl 
SMuiar, 180 
Secundines [Embiyol 
Secundua, Johaiine«,i80 
SecurBera, 181, 

Sedaine, Michel jTeaiu 181 
Seilan, 181 
Sedatives,' 18) 

Berlberg [Yorlfihite} . , 
Sedentary A^eli^ . 182 . 
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Sedtitz, 182 I 

Seduction f Parent and Child]. 
SedGlius, CmUui, 182 j 

Sedum, 182 
Seeil, 183 

Seltzen, Ulrich Jaipar, 184 * 
S6ez [Oroe] 

Sef4tiws, 185 

SetFavean Dynasty [Persia 
(History)] .. 

Sen Dynahiy [Persia (History)] 
Segelmesa [MaroceoJ 
Segestan [Seistan] 

Segment, 185 
Sdgneri, Paolo, 185 
Segni, Bernardo, 185 
Sego, 186 
St'gorhe, 186 
Seg6via,j86 
Seguter, l^erre, 187 
Seguier, Pierre, 187 
Seguter, Antoine Louis, 187 
Seguier. Jean Francois, 187 
Segur, Henri-Fraacois, Comte 
de, 187 

Segur, Philippe-Henri, Marquis 
^ de, 187 

Segur, Louis-Philippe, Comte 
de, 187 

Segur, Joaeph-Alexand^e, Vi- 
comte de, 188 

Seicireus [Muscicapidv, avi. 12] 
Seignorage [Currency, p. 235] 


Seignory [Tenure] 
Seike [Biklis] 
Seine, Hiver, 188 


j^muoon ‘(Partial 
Semnepimciia^ 229 
SempemVutnr22$ 
SemuiHm^Aukids 
8emi[^Nei|-Btt6lkiiMS 

seE^t^siajd 


Seine, Department, 189 
Seine IhOtrietirei 191 
Seine et Marne, 194 
Seine et Oise, 198 
Seistan, 201 
SeissOra, 204 
Seidrus [Svlviadm] 

Sei&nus. Luciua AeUus, 204 
SelaginkceflB, 205 
Selby [Yorkahirel 
Selden. John, 205 
Select Vestry [Veatw] 

Selefkeh [Seleuceial 
Seldne, 207 
Selenite [Calcium] 

Seldnium, 207 
Seleucia [Seleuceia] 

Seieiiceia, 208 
Seiedcidas, 208 
Seleueus [Seleueidm] 

^Ige [Pisidia] 

Selim L, 209 
Selim IL, 210 

Selinuntine Marbles [Sculpture] 
Seliukidcs, or Seljiicians, 210 
SetVirk, Alexander, 212 
Selkirk [Selkirkshire] 
Selkirkshire, 212 
Salter Water [Waters, Mineral] 
Seitz [Rhin, Bas] 

Selum [Hindustan] 

, Semaphore [Telegraph] 
Semecarpus, 214 
Semibreve, 2)5 ' 

Semicircular Canale [Bar] 
Semicolon rPuhctiiatSon] . 
Semilunar Valves [Heart] 
Semi-Pelagians [Pelaglanism] 
Sem^iphyllidians, 215 
Sein^uaver, 218 
Semiramie, 218 . ' 

Semitone, 219 

Semter, J. 8. [RatieneMainJ 

Seinlin,219 . > 
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Senatua Gousultum [Rome, p. 
117] 

Sdneca, Lucius Annaeus, 228 
Sdiivca Lake [New York] 
Senecu Indians [North Ameri- 
can ludiansj 
Sendcio, 229 

Senefelder, or Seonefelder, 
Alois, 229 
Senegal, 231 
Seneschal. 239 
Seiilis, 239 
Senna [Cassia] 

Si ana, 239 
Sennaar, 241 
Seunertus, Daniel, 245 
Sens, 245^ 

Sensation [Nerve and Nervous 
Senses, 245 [System] 

Sensibility, 246 
Sensitive Plants, 247 
Sens6rium [Brain] 

Sentence [Clrganon] 

Sentinel, or l^ntry, 248 
Sepal, 248 

Separate Property, 248 
Separation 4 Mensa et Toro 
[Divorce] 

Sdpia [Sepiado] 

Sdpiadffi, 250 
Sdpiola [Sepiadm] 

Sepioteuthis [Sopiade] • 

Sepoy, or Sipoy, 256 
Seps [Scincoideans, xxi., 76] 
September, 257 
Septuagtrima iSexagesima] 
Septuagint, 257 
Sepdlv^a, Juan Ginds de, 258 
Sequestralion, 258 
Sequin [Money] 

Seiaglio, 259 
Serai, 259 
Seramiiore, 259 
Ser&pion, 259 
Serupiun, 259 
Serapion, 260 
Serdpis, 260 

Sercq, or Serk f Guernsey] 
Serenade, 261 

Serdnus, Aulas Septimius 261 
Serdnus Samdmeus, Quintus, 
261 

Sergell, Johann Tobias. 261 
SdrKiusI.,11.,111, IV., 262 
Sen&na, 262 
Series, 262 
Serinaghur, 266 
Seringapatam, 266 
Serjeant (in the army), 266 
Segeant (in law), 26/ 

Serjeant - at - Arms [Serjeant 
(1*w)] , 

Serjeant - at - Mace [Serjeant 
(law)] 

Serjeanty [Serjeant (law)] 

Serlc [Giiernseyl 


[Serjeant 


Serlc [Guernsey] 
Sdrlio,Seba«ti&no, 272 
Sermon, 272 

Sdrolis JIsfopoda, xiii., 521 
Seroui Membranes [Meraoraoe'] 
Serpens. 273 
Serjienc, 273 

Sei^ntdria rAristolochia] , 
Serpentine, 273 
Serpents, or Ophidians, 273 
Serpicula, 282 

Sarpuchow [Moaepw] ^ 

Sdrpula [TubicolidBeJ 
Ser^Udtt^iibicolm] 


ilBendtus, 


Serrdnus, 282* 

Serravalle [Novi] 

Sertdrius, Quintus, 282 
Sertulftiia, Seftuldridm, Setiu- 
larima [Polypiaiial 
Serum, 2tt3 
Stiyal fTigenO 
Sewau, St. [Malo, St*]' 
Servanddni, Jeau ijlrOimOb 284 . 
Servant. 284 . 

Ssrvdtu^ Miohaiil, 269 
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Servia, 287 

Service (law) [Servant] 

Service (muaic), 288 
Scrvitee, 288 
Sfrvitor [Sizar] 

S6rviu8 Tfillius^ 289 
ServiuB, Marirue Honor&tiis, 291 
S^rviuB, Snlpicius R. [Sulpiciusj 
ScBamum, 29l 
Sesbdnin, 292 

Sezia, Val di, or VWsesia, 292 
Si J»6stris, 292 
Sesquialter, 293 
S‘‘ssa [Lavoro, Terra di] 
Session, Kirk, 293 
.SeszioiiB, 294 
ScfitertiuN, 297 
Sestuii, Dutn^nico, 297 
Sestos, 298 
Seetri (Spezia] 

Se-stri di Levante [Chiavari] ' 
Sestri di Ponente TOonoa] 
Set-off, 298 
Si taria, 299 
Seton [Issue] 

Setter, 299 
Settle [Yorkshire] 

Settlement, 299 
Settlement [Poor Laws] 
Settlement, Acts of [George L] 
Setubul, or St. Ubes, 303 
Sevnjee, 303 
Sevastopol [Sebastopol] 
Sevenoaks [Kent] 

Seventh (music), !l03 
Sever, St. [Landes] 

Severite, 3o3 
Severn and Wye, 303 
Sev^rus, Marcus Aureliuu Alex- 
ander, 307 

Se\ erns, Alexandrintis, 307 
Sev^rus, Corn^dius, 308 
Severus, L. Septfiniiis, 308 
S»*veru8’s Wall [Urilanni.t] 
Sevigne, Madame de, 309 
S(*ville (province), 309 
Seville (city), 309 
Sevres, Deux, 311 
Seward, Anna, 312 
Sewer, 313 
SewefM, 314 
.Sexag^sima, 320 
Sex i^esimai, 320' 

Sexes of Plants, 320 
Sextans, 321 
Sextant, 321 
Sexton, 3*27 
•Sextus Empfriaus, 327 
Sexual System [Sexes of Plants] 
Seychelle Cocoa-Nut, 328 
Seychelles Islands^ 328 
St'ymour, Edward, First Duke 
of Somerset [Edward Vl«] 
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Seymour, Thomas, Lord Sey- 
mour of Sudley [Edward VI.] 
Sezanne [Marne] 

Sfurza, Jacopo AttSndolo, 329 
'Sgravesande, William Jacob, 
331 

Shad [Clupeids]. 

.Shaddock [(3triis] 

ShadwcU f^iddlesex] 
Shadwell, Thomas, 331 
Shafei,332 
Shaftesbury, 332 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, First Earl of, 333 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Cooper, 
Third Earl of, 335 
Shag‘[Pelecanida, xvif., 384] 
Shagreen, SJi*! 

Shah Alim I., II., 335 
Shah Nameh [Firdusi] 
Shahabad, 335 

Shahee, Lake [Azerbijan; Per- 
sia] 

Shahjehaii, 335 
Shahjehanpoor, 336 
Sliah Rhokh Behadir, 336 
Shah Zemaun, .136 
Shiike (music), 337 
Shakers, 337 
Siiakspere, William, 337 
Shale, 345 
Shallot [Allium] 

LShaniodl, or Samobl, 345 
Shanfarah, 346 
Shang-hae, 346 
Shannon, 347 

Shapoor [Persia (History)] 
Shapiir, or Shapoor [Persia] 
Shark [Squalids] 

Sharp (music), 349 
•Sharp, James, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, 349 
•Sharp, John, Archbishop of 
York, 351 

Sharp, Abraham, 352 
Sharp, Granville, 353 
Sharp, William, 353 
Shaw, Thomas, 354 
Shaw, Cuthhert, 354 
Shaw, George, 354 
•Shawer, 355 
Shea Tree [Bassia] 

Shearwater [Petrels, xviiL, 41] 
Sheba [Sabaei] 

Sheen [Surrey] 

Sheep, 355 
Sheerness, 365 
Sheffield, 366 

Sheffield [Buckingham, Duke 
Shehaltien [Maskeiyne] [of] 
Sheiich [ArabU, ii., 213] 
Shekel, 

Sbeki [Georgia] • 
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Shelburne, Lord [George 111.] 

Sheldon, Gilbert, 369 

Sheldrake, 370 

Shell, 371 

Shell, Pearl [Shelll 

Shell, 374 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 374 
Shendy [Nubia] 

Shenstone, William, 376 
Shepherd [Sheep] 

Shepherd’s Needle fScandix] 
Sheppey, luJe of f JCeiit] 
Sheptoii Mallet [.SomerBetshiire] 
Sharard, William, 376 
Sherbet, 377 

Sherborne, or Sberbourne, 377 
Sherburne, Sir Edward, 378 
Sheridan, Dr. Thomas 376 
Sheridan, Thomaw, M.A., 378 
I Sheriilan, Frances, 379 
'■ Sheridan, Richard Brinsley 
Butler, 379 
Sherif, 381 
Sherif-ed-deen, 381 
Shciiff, 382 

Sherlock, William, D.D., 383 
Sherlock, Thomas, Bishop. 383 
Sherwin, John Keyse, 38.3 
Sheiland> Isles of, 383 
Shew- Bread, 386 
Shield, 386 
Shield, William, 386 
Shields, North [Tynemouth J 
Shields, South, 387 
Shiffnall [Shrottfthire] 

Shifting Uses rUses] 

•Shiites, 387 
Ship, 387 

Ship-Building, 393 
Ships (law), 397 
Shipwreck [Asphyxia; Drown- 
ing ; Life-Boat] 

Sbiras [Persia] 

Shimkoh, 407 
Shire, 408 
Shirley, 408 
Shirley, James, 409 
Shir van [Georgia] 

Sliirwood Forest, 409 
Shoemaker, 410 
Shoe Trade, 411 
Shokhnah Ibn, 412 
Shooters Hill [Kant] 

Shoreham, 412 
Shbrea, 412 

Shorthand [Stenography] 
ShortsightedueMi [Spectacles ; 

Sighn 

Shot, 412 

Shot and Shot-Making [Lead] 
Shovel, Sir Clondesley, 413 
Showers of Stones [Aerolites] 
Shrewsbury, 418 
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Shrikes, 414 
Shrimps, 419 
Shropshire. 428 
Shroud <4 [Ship] 

Shioveticfe, or Shrove-Tuesday, 
446 

Shrub, 446 

Shuckbtirgh Evelyn, Sir G., 447 
Shumla. 4^47 
Sbiia [Persia; Sus] 

Shuster [Persia] 

Si (music), 448 
Stak [Sumatra] 

SialogogueN, 448 
Si51ia [Blue Bird] 

Siam, 448 

Siamang [Ajie, ii., 148 ; Hylo- 
bates, xii., 408] 

Sjasi [Sulo Archipelago] 

Siberia, 455 

Siblhorp, John, 475 

Sibihdrpia, 475 

Sibyl, 476 

Sicard. R. A. C.,477 

Sicilies, Two, Kingdom of, 478 

Sicily, 484 

Sida, 490 

Si.io, 490 

Sidereal, 490 

Sideritis, 490 

Sidirolina [Foraminifera, x., 
348 

Sider6xylon, 491 
Sidlaw Hills' [Great Britain, 
^ p. 403] 

Sicimouth [Dr/onshirol 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 491 
Sidney, or Sydney, Algernon, 
492 

Sid ney-Sussex College, 494 
Sidon, or Zidon, 494 
Slddiiius ApollinUris, 495 
Siebenkees, J. P. [Strabo] 

Siege, 495 

•Siena, Province of, 498 
Siotia, City of, 500 
Sienite, 501 
Sierra Lcvino, 501 
Sierra Madre [Mexican Statea] 
Sierra Murena fSpainJ 
Sierra Nev&da [Spain J 
Sigeum [Troarl] 

Sigar^tus [Chismobranchiafa, 
vii., 93] 

Sight, 504 
Sigill&ria, 508 

Sigiamund [Poland (History)] 
Sign (astronomy), 508 
Sign (mathematics), 508 
Sign-Manual, 510 
Signature (in music), 510 
Signe-ture (in printing), 510 
Signet, Seel, 510 
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Sig6nio^ Carolo, page I 
Siguenza, 1 

Sike, or Siecke, Henry, 2 
Sikhs [Hindustan, p. 233] 
Silbury Hill [Wiltshire] 
Silchenter [Hampshire] 
SilendcesB, 2 
SUime, 2 
Silenus, 2 
Silesia, 3 

Silesia rPrussinti proviuco)* 3 
Si lex [Silieium] 

Silhet, orSylhet, 4 
Silhouette, 8 ’ 

Silieium, Silicon, 9 
Siltcula, 9 
Siliqtia (Botany), 9 
Siliqua (Zoology), 9 
Siliqu&rtw [Vfrmetui] 
S.Jialrie,9 . ^ 

Silisttia (town), 10 
SlUus imicoii C^u^ IQ 


Silivri, 10 
Silk, 10 

Stlk-Worm [Bomhyeidw] 
Sillimanite, 12 
Silphium, 13 
Siliires [Britat^a'I 
Silurian System, 13 
Sildridtt, 15 ' ' 

Silva y Figueida, 18 
Silver, 18 

Silver, Production akd Con* 
sumption, 28 - ; 

Silver, Medical PropertieC of^ 25 
Silver, German [Tuteoag] 

■ Silver-Grain, 26 
Silvic Acid, 26 
Simardba, ^ ■ 

26 • . 

^ Simbifsk, 26 

Simeon Sfylites [MoniehliAl 
Simeon Seth» 27 
Simeon of Dnvhaai 28 - 


Simferopol, 28 
Si'miadflB, 28 

Similar, Similar Figtwes, 29 ' 
Simile, .30 
Simmenthal [Bern] 

Simmies, 3l 

Simnel, Lambert [Henry VJI.] 
Simpis, River .[Troad] 

Simon Maceabaeus, or Matthes, 
Simon Magus, 31 [31 

Simon Matthea [Simon Ma£ea- 
baeus] 

Simon, Richard, 31 
Simonides, 32 
Simony, 32 
Simoom [Samieli] 

Simple Bodies [ A tomle 
Shnple Contra^ 83, 

Simplicius (Pope), 33 ; ' 

Simplicius, 33 > 

Simitkro (Bwitsttb^ 

BlIlllMIOtte TfllOlflttk 


Simson, Robert, 34 
•Sin, 35 

Sinai, Mount [Arabia, p. 213] 
Sin&pis (botanjr), 35 
Sinapis (materio medica), 36 ■ 
Sincaporo [SingapotpJ 
SincUir, Sir John, 36 
Sinde [Hindustan] 

Sindia, Family of, 37 
Sine and CcMnne, 38 
Sine and Goetde, Ctlrves.of, 40 
Sinecule, 40 . 

Sinew [Tendon] ' 

Singapore, 40 

Sinigaglia f Pesaro e Urbino] 
Sinlang Fund [National Debt]' 
Sindp'e, or Sinub [Paphlagonia] 
Sintoc, or Sindoe, 45 
Sioux Indians, 46 - 
Siphno, 46 

Siphon, 47 lxxi.,218] 

Siphoniria [SemiphyHldUniJ 
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Siphonia [Spon^iatitt] 

,Siph6aia (botany), 47 
StphonffiTd, 47 
Sipbonubianchi&ta, 47 
.Siph6aupii, 47 
Siphonoitomata. 50 
Siracuse [Syracusa] 

Sii5doa, 06 
SireOi 5G 
Sirens, 61 
Sirhiiul, 62 
Siri. Vittdrio, 62 
Siriciua, 62 

Sfrius and Procyon,.62 
Sinnund, Jacquea, ,62 
Sirorco [Wind] 

Sislnniufe, 63 
Sison, G‘l 
Sissoi), 63 
Si’stvron, 63 
•Sistnim, 63 
S'sy'inbriuin, 63 
Sitkha, 64 
Silkopf [Japan] 

Sittji [Nuthatch] 

Sittinghouriu! [Kent] 

Siuin, 65 I 

Siva, 65 I 

Sivas, or Siwaf, 69 
Siwah, 69 
Sia Clerks, 70 
Sixth, 72 

.MxtusL, II., 111., IV., V., 72 
Sizar, 72 
•Skate, 72 

Skeen [ Christiania] 

Skeleton, 73 
iSkeIlellea*£lf [Bothnia] 
Skelton, John, 86 
Sko«v-Back, 87 
Skew-Bridge, 87 
Skiddaw [Cumberland] 

Skimmer [Rynehops] 

Skin, 88 c 

Skinner, Stephen, M.D., 69 
Ski])ton [Yorkshire] 

Skirret [Slum] 

Skodi6 [Scutari] 

Skorodite, 90 
Skovorodk, 90 
Skull [Skeleton] 

Skunk rWeasele] 

Skve fUebridea] 

Skylight, 91 
Skyroa, 93 
Slander, 93 . 

Slane [Meath] 

Slaney, River [Wexford] 

Slate, 94 
Slave, Slavery, 95 
Slavonia, 100 

Slavoniana and Slavonian Lan- 
guages and Literature, 101 
Sleaford [Lincolnahire] 

Sleep, 128 

Sleep of Plania [Sleep] 

Sleep - W alking [Somnambu- 

liaml 

SleawicK [Schleawlff] 

Slide or Sliding-Rule, 129 
Sligo, I3i 
Sling, 139 

Slingelandt, Pbter van, 140 
Slip, or Building Slip, 140 
Sioane, Sir liana, 140 
$i6ania, 141 
Slobode Ukraine, 141 
Sloe [Prunua] 
l^ethfAi; unau] 

Sfowr LtAnur [Stenopa] 
Slow-Worm, 142 
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Smeaion, John, 144 
Smell, 146 

Smelting [Iron (Manufacture 
and Trade)] 

Sinerdia [Cambysea ; Darius] 
Smilftcen, 146 
Smilax, 146 

Smilax (Medical Propertiea), 
146 

Smilia [Sculpture] 

Smflium, 148 
Smith, Sir Thomaa , 149 
Smith, Robert, D.D., 149 
Smith, Adam, 149 
Smith, John Staiford, 151 
Smith, Juhn Raphael, 151 
Smith, Sir James Kdward, 151 
Smith, Anker, 152 
Smith, John Thomas, 153 
Smith, William, LL.D., 153 
Smith (several), 153 
Smith, John [Virginia] 

Smfthia, 153 
Smithfield [London] 

Smoke, 153 
Smoke-Jack, 156 
.Smolensk, 156 
Smollett, Tobias, 157 
Smuggling, 158 
Smut [Uredo] 

Smyrna, 160 
Smy'mium, 161 
Snailv, 161 
SnaitU [Yorkshire] 

Snake, 161 . 

Snakeroot [Polygala Senega] 
Snakewoods [Strychiios] 

Snell, Willebrod, 161 
Siieydets, or Snyders, Francis, 
162 

Snipe, 162 

Snorri Sturluson, 164 
Snow, 165 
Snow, Red, 166 
Snowdon [Ctiernarvonshire] 
Snuff [Tobacco] 

Snyders [Sneyners] 

Soune, Sir John, 168 
Soap, 169 

Soap, Medical Uses of, 171 
Soap-Berry [SapiiiiluaJ 
Soapstone [Steatite] 

Soar, River [Leicestershire] 
Subieskf, John, 171 
Soccage, 172 
^cial War, 173 
Societies, Literary and Scienii* 
fle, 174 

Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 176 
Society of Arts, 177 
Society Islands, 179 
Socinians, Socinus, and Unita- 
rians, 180 
Socinus, 180 
Socorro [Granada, N^] 
Socotra, 181 
Socrates, 182 
Soda [SodiumT 
Sud&ilH, 184 
Soilalite, ,184 
Sfiddoma, 11 rRasziJ 
Sdderhamn [l^edstij 


Sluice, 142 
Slnr (muaic)» 143 
SVu^ 143' 

Smvland fStvedm] 
S'niail-Pox, 143 
SmaR, 144 

Sidhrti Christophs, 144 
144 


Soderinanland [Sweden] 
Sddertilge [Sweden] 

S6dium, 184. 

Sodium, Medical Propevtles of, 
Sodom, 187 [186 

Sol&la, 187 

Soham [Cambridgeshire] 

Soho [Birmingham] 

Soil, 187 
Soiling, 192 
Sotasnns, 1^93 
Soja Hfspidsi, 193 
Sokens [Kssosl 
Sul (music), 194 
Sola^94 ^ 

I^Un Goose [Bo6l^,v,U0] 
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SolanlcesB, 194 
Sounder, Daniel Charles, 195 
Sotandra, 195 
Solanfna, 195 
Solknum, 195 
Sol&num Dulcam&ra, 196 
Solar Cycle [Periods of Revolu- 
tion I 

Solar System, 197 
Solario, Antonio do, 201 
Solkrium [Tnichida] 

Suldlnia [Vuraminilero, x., 348] 
Soldering, 2U1 
Soldier, 202 
Sole [pieuroneclidm] 

Solecism, 204 

Solen [Pyloridians, xix., 145 et 
seq.J 

Solenacea, 204 
Solenella, 204 

SoUiiimya [Pyloridians, xix. 
146] 

SolenocurtuB [Pyloridians, xix., 
144] 

Solenoilon, 204 

Soletellfna [Pyloridians, xix. 
144] 

Soleure [Solothurn] 

Sol*fa>ing [SolmUation] 
Solfatira [Phlegrai Campi] 
Solicitor [. A ttorney ; Six Clerks] 
Solid, Solidity, 205 
Solid A>ngU, 205 
Solid, Siirfiice, Line, Point, 205 
Solid, Superficial, and Linear 
Dimensions, 206 
Solids, Regular [Regular Fi- 
gures, 6tc.] 

So liman (several), 206, 207 
SoUnus, Cains Jfilius, 208 
Stilip^des, 208 
Sulfa, Juan Diaz de, 208 
Solis, Antonio de, 208 
Solit&riuN, 209 
S61lya, 200 
Solmisation, 209 
Solomon, 209 
Solomon, Wisdom of, 210 
Solomon, Song of, 210 
Solomon’s Islands, 211 
Solon, 211 

Solor [Siinda Islands, Lesser] 
Solothurn, 213 
Solstices, 214 
Solution, 214 
Solvent, 214 
Solway Frith, 2l5 
Solway Moss [Solway Frith] 
SotnatGria [Fmigulinse, xi. 5] 
8ombrer6te [Mexican StatesJ 
Somers, John, Lord Somers, 215 
Somerset, Earl of [James 1.] 
Somerset, Edward Seymour 


Somersetshire, 218 
Somerton [Somersetshire] 
Somerville, William, 235 
Somme, River [France; Somme 
Dei>artmeut} 

Soromp, 235 
Somnambulism, 237 
Somner, William, 240 
Sonchus, 240 . 

Sondrio [Vallellina] 

Song, 241 
Song of Birds, 241 
Song of Solomon [Solomon^s 
Song]* 

Songina, 242 
Sonner&tia, 246 
Sonnet, 246 
Sonnitet [Mohamnied] 

Sonniui, 246 

Son6ra [Mexican States] 

Soodan, 246 

Sooffee llyiiastjr [PSksia (His* 

Sa^^2S3 

SoolM Atehipelogpl 254 

Soot, 256 j 
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Sophia Charlotte [Frederic 1. of 
Prussia] 

Sophia of Russia [Peter of Rus- 
sia; Russia (History)] 
Sojihism, 266 
Sophist, 257 
Sophocles, 258 
Sophonisbe [NumidiaJ 
.Sophora, 259 
Sophnin. 259 

Soporifics [Anodynes ; Narco- 
tics] 

Soprlno [Voice] 

Sora [Lavoro, Terra di] 

Sorknus, 259 
Surboniie, 260 
Sorbus, 261 
Sorkeidse, 261 
Sorel [Canada] 

Sorel, Agnes [Charles VII. of - 
France] 

Sorex [Surecida] 

Sorghum, 266 
Sdria, 266 
Sunel [Rumex] 

Sorso [Sardegna] 

SoruH, 256 
Sosfgene^, 256 
Sosjkllo I Nice] 

Soatratiis of Cnidus [Alexan- 
dria] 

SotluLc Period, 266 
Suties [English Drama, p. 416] 
Soto, Domingo, 2G7 
Soubise, Benjamin de Rohan, 
267 

Siiuhise, Charles de Rohnn, 268 
Soufflot, Jaenues Oerinain, 268 
Suui Manga [Suii-Kirds] 

Souliz [Riiin, Uaut] 

Sound [Acouaties] 

Sound-Board, or Sounding- 
Board, 269 
Soundings, 269 
Souriik, 270 
South Ferry, 270 
South Polar Conntries, 270 • 
South Robert, 271 
Southam [Warwickshire] 
Southampton, 273 
Southampton, County / of 
[Hampshire] 

Southcott, Joanna, 274 
Southend [^Kssex] 

Southern, Thomas, 274 
Southgate [A^iddlesex] 
Southwark, 275 
Southwell [ Nottinghanrshhre} 
Southwell, Robert, 276 
Southwell, Nathaniel, 277 
Southwold [Sulfolkl 
Souza, Manuel Farm e, 277 
Souza, Jean de, 277 
Souza^Botelho, Dom Josc-Ma* 
ria, 277 

Sovereign [Money] 

Sovereignly, 277 
Sow-Thistle [Sonchusl 
Sowing and Sowing-Machines^ 

• 278 
Soy [Soja] 

Soya, or Sowa, 280 
Soymfda, 280 
Soyfiti, 280 

SozGmenus, Hkrmias, 280 
Spaa, 280 

S|»ace aiid Time, 2S1 
Spaces, in music FStofi] 

Spida, Lionello, 282 
S})adix, 282 
Spagnoletto [Ribera] 

Spahis, 282 
Spain, 283 

Sp&latro, or Sp&lato, 305 
Spalax [Muridte, xr., 516, e| 

Spacing [Lincolnshire] 
Spalding, Johann joaebint'. 305 
Sjmlding, Geo^g Ludwig, 395 
Spollanstai, lAiarO# 305 
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„ , ■'•>' \xir 

Sj) iiul lu, Of Sj wtluw, 306 

Sp 1 ’OC 

S initl W 

S] auish Town ^ KioUic tl 

Si)u,310 

Sj tr^iiniuiiA, VO 

Sr n 1(1 IP, o* 310 

sp ufhiHtm* Atwlfi vr, 410 

S, unnawmA, 311 

Si xirow, 311 

'ipaiU, 312 

Si I tRtus fOMu^om] 
t tilito 

'^pirti^niis J^uuv lAiignhta 
Hlst<>|F] X I 
spaUuTO, -121 
SpKm, 121 

sp itK, 321 
'^p IV III fllprwj 
S^i^rti, 321 

Spt ikinpf Tiiimpi,!, 331 
'iptirmmt [Meutlia Vnidis] 

Spi IDh [<vtuus] 

Spi ru 9 (matKmAtJiirt 32 j 2 
SpRCjfn. (irivitv 321 
Spt( ihctttiQO ji^aUul J 
Spitta Ics 32d j 

Siit^iuni [Dibpi <1100, U(»20I 
S ( ulUfl, o >U 

eciiium AlMai 1)0 
Sp 1, John jJO 
Sp Im in Sii 11 iifj, jl 
Si ( It**! /ll I 
’^p ti J st*ph >11 
Sirn'»(f y ’ tiund, I’l 

S ( mslvi Mjdivtl, IJ 1 
Sn . ill llj 
Sj ( tm u ti or C i cm n, 

S| I in 311 


33 


“'I 


luinrvoi H 


''P lu tvK (1 1 11^ Uul »] 

Sj rm ♦ ll 31 
''ju in ph ri Sjirni phihi 
Sj m I / 1 ]1 III} Ulul i ) 

S| S'. lit |(<». ain^ I 
y ( I'.ippn 1 j 1 

Siiv 331 

''p fci orSjiwi, Hi 
Sj A*t Pnn 1 ( ( t 16 
'vi h I tCiin \ \ I im>] 

'• I h I r lU f i 11 
h n *«hv> > 1 

'.fhp'ii H7 
Sp 1 uyix 3j7 
1 <‘ 101 . itriis ^7 ^ 

Sj xroj Inn [rrtr mmifua} 
Spl wr«ldA,<* i, } 17 
Siheniliie, 517 
Si h*^»ivviiir, W 
spWf»tlwj^36 
Spi^ruifli* ftipbeudie] 

Sphi,iii> I ntanUtm] 

SphirnocU 
SphiiioclcdAi^ " 

SphtiiMnil IloO) 

SphiiKpU 
Sj hcnCiiits^' 

Sj I Lft it ■ 

S[|p,r^, 

sph<.ri(4fcl 

SpbcncAfe 
tilphelroltf, 



fli-ton J 
_ iJjel 

in4inK330 

“* t6Sph({ri|faI 


\oT x\n 

Sp>iitt6ru<i i P rcuMoesl 

Sph npt«*r 1 U 
Siphfoguld), I'll 
Bphv(CK, 31 J 
Spld r {AtaoHnuliJ 
Siu>^t7ii4. 346 

V St tn UnOic i, 3 IC 
Spi^ch&i,Mo, 3 16 

tits Alii UR, 310 
Spike, 34b 
Spikenard, 116 
SpilbW rLuiLoineboel 
Spina Bi6<U 347 
Sjuna VentoNa, 313 
Spin uh [Spm u.i vj 
SpiRi(.ii. 148 

Spinal Chbid fUinui , Nene] 
SpiBttl C oluinii [Skelt toiij 
Spimtcrtiliia [ro)amuufwri| 
Spmc (bol luy j, 3 18 
SpiucU, 118 
SpiQclUiic, 3H 
Si nitit, 119 
Spuiiimij;;, 31 > 

Spinola, Mar of, T'O 
^inSa t, JBen^dtct laO 
«*yiino7istn, 3 1 1 
Swnaa ooJ 
^iti\ J)1 

Spiial ol Vuhi IK tV'i [Sj iialj 
Spnal Sir itfiitB in J^l mis, ? > > 
SpiraielU xii 172 j 

Spn ll Vessels ( TunueH, Vtge* 
tabldj 
Split 3i() 

Sp rci [Sicyor] 

Spiiit, li8 
Spiht 1 v(.l, IjJ 
Spirit 1 r lelo I V> i ic and Spirit 
Irak] 

Spilt of V\ me [ Vlcolul] 

Spii( l^liiiH ID 
8piollna[l ruiiiniAriJ 
Spi olo( ilin i (i » imiuiUi ij 
SimrlH 1M> 

S|h ilu iSpnlnlff] 

Spir iliiia IbU 
S thula, lh2 
Srnifi riifcn H2 
Spl? u tyf» H) J 

SpuiUa, 1' 1 
Spiaiimiiii 1 
Spleui i6 1 
Sphiu, 3b8 

SpiUiten, Mount ( V psj 
Spoiinmem 16b 
Sp ilorth, He^ini 0 308 
Spohti, IrudiicU Aiiguei Uil 
ht tin, 3(i8 
Spall to 0 U)6t», 368 
Spoil, J icoh, 869 
Spaiidoo, 169 
Srondiilieaa, 370 
Spondy^iid*, 170 
Sjwiidy^ns { Spoud^IwIso] 

Sp< n^1a« 37 \ 

bppngia, MoJ^eal Uses of, 375 


j^ngiadfle, 37b 

Sioonbitl iUoroti9> xn 
iStporodic, 378 

378 

:,Bpo]«iiddo0ma» 378 


167] 


\OL Wli 
SpOKHi fSp Uiitsj 
S 0 c^^pium, o S 
SpOtnUi 379 
Sp jtsvuud^ John 370 
Siumt, W *rer, IbJ 
Sprag}(0» Sir kilvnid, 

SpriUtb nr Strain 481 
Spfif j^CUiptidce] 

Sprat, Thom 19 , 3*i 1 
SptRj^el, Cnit, 3r>3 
Spring [Winku bammer, and 

Sprmifl 

Spring (mechanics/, }84 
Spnnj^ 13 ll met , 383 
Spring ( ntri ijfi\ 3S5 
Spring; W U \t j NMi at ) 

S| rings, 3b8 
Spruce Hlit, 3b1 
Spmo I u I Abu, a] 

Spiu-W [K lbd», xi\ , 210 J 
Spitnmia, \ Lsintiun 38l 
Sjuiul'omt 3S9 
S} ir/ hi tm, Joliauii Gaspai , 1^9 
Sjy 31)0 
S^uaduu, PI 
Squiid-v 391 
Stp ini I, IJ 3 
S 1 art, 393 
j Squiie Root 3 j 4 
Sq lutiroli I VI Uis,xvui , j 
Squill fSiiUaj 
Spiiilft 396 
Squill i fSti inipoth] 

S £uilla e [t al il n i ) 

SquilUit t hlhns [SttiiYi ipods] 
Stpmliiig, 1% 

N|Uin •siiiual 1) D 19; 
Sqtiitrils, S i iriJu U7 
Sfwiiijliur [Strii ij^lmr| 

Si vi I 102 
Still II f 1 i in] 

Sfalilc V 1 1 tJasl lb c, SUbihty, 
102 

101 

StiihiUrpli 11)3 

'Sfulhousi TlivniT’ 101 

Si ickUoiisc J hn, 101 

St u kl o iMia, 104 

Still lOi 

''ticlium 105 

Sf iilth Ilk , 405 

St It 1 \vmo (veiinuiuo do, 100 

btilf 111 miiMt 107 

St lil, Ml It ir\ iOS 

St itltt, 4UH 

Stallord, D k >l Utickioghxin 
[Huckiu^lxam] 

Stilluid W lUi iin Tit w irrl, Vis 
count r 109 

Stafluitl [^tafTordahire] 
Sta-fifoidshire 410 
S agiDei ij 
Stage CarriRge, 122 
StagK ( oac h [Crack] 

Sta,^gtr9 ('ll iriiij 
St^\(in«uu 122 
Staid, CeoT^e Itmeok 12 
Suiniea I MiddUsixl 
St iir, JLord [Dalirjijiik ] 
Stautaso, 423 
Siidaitite and EtaUgOiite, 426 
btaiagrnilov W 
Sullffidgc [DursetdhifiQ] ^ 
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St«tf<e t,, 

a;'. *»■' ■ 

Steal 

Sttalitd^jr^ 
bteet.S 

qiick; 

St» tl} aril* 8 L 
Sto<d}4nd, V^- 
SHeri, J*k> 

Steonwvft, HoAm 14^ 

P. t((t. llM. 



11^ (wt)> |0 


.''''I't.n 

jHp«i ll 
It, tl,' 

; 

ilktia, ll ' , 

■ V *1J^ 

st«8iSi,{wWt.l' 


swrioj ti 
SMUomrfe, U 

bttUiri^and, 18 
fiteliini iPbiMita (town)) 

(botany X 

dt^isai|^of^ (iSealti, xxt,,, I$4] 
BlidtaOlmi fPaptt-Hanuing] 
Sten«09aimi^ 20 ^ ^ 

SteiiQ, HUihidiwy2^ 

jiOll 

Stfeiibdbri^ C^HcttopUira, v» . 

2t] 
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Stall Fin 11 ^ 4Ji 
bttirxKiH 427 
bramioiil 4-7 
Stainiuit, 429 
biifcinps. Stump Vet'v, 4 3 1 
Sra iiktid Me isnrO, >iiigl t. fto., 
13^ 

Stand uih (haitie dtnit* 439 
Stihlupe, Gtoi^, , 1)11, IP 
Sttuluji J ll b h III, 440 
biauh I t h nil s, 1 111, in 
Si mb n 1> 1> J < h stLilu.ld, 
>aa«n 

Stanh pi [lluriiiinj 
St imslaua Li a/e/i n».ki, 1 il 
StaiiuUub Pom it w»ki 1 12 
Stiiuiidaub Aiigu&tiiii, 412 
Stank) IhnUiiui.diJ 
Siaiitey, John 443 
btanuai) 1 1 3 
Staauleatl 1 1 bM \] 
btanz'i 1 1 1 

sti| I John Bud 0119 7, '41 
HtiptUwdll 
S apes [L«.i J 
Siaphtsatn 1 15 
SuphjtOut e, 115 
Staj h k 1 1 15 
Stii, h\ 1 I i, 415 
S upk, 11 > 

Stir 1) uhk SUi riuskr of 
stirs, NibuU lt7 
St u CliamUr 4«)0 
St i Toit, 1 > 4 , 

Stui >i6h f \iit ri IS, StiJliii" 
diinii I 
Stiirh, 101 
Stirgiid, lot 

Stalk, William M 1> , 45 1 
Stiikuibuig [Ilevvo I)aim«> 
ht idt} 

Slailiu^ ISturault'J 
Stais uouhh [Stu^ Ai ] 

Stiis iind Nel ulmi fsiai, 8^i• | 

Sr ittsir, StiiiitiUVi 
Stite iSovi ruiirntyl 
Staten Uliiii (New Yuk] 

St ill i 4>1 
Stare*! General 46 j 
S tariCb, 45 > 

Siatmaiy (niKkaniPB), 456 
Station ll) (astfoimiby', 166 
Sthlibli s, 466 
Si dnu,P PijfiniUK 461 
St du ll ) Si iluu I Seidj tura] 
Statute, 162 

Staiutea ol 1 imititioii, 40 3 
Sta nton, bir Ge ir^i^e Leonatd, 
170 

SUufbiiiA, 471 
Btmtoliie, 471 
Snivan^ei 1 Christi insaiid | 
Stavereu (FiieN’indJ 
St ivouaere I Delplniiiumj 
Stuviofcil [Siirtbiriik] 

Stiyncr Sip Uiehaid, 171 
Ste { luix, 472 
Ste Ma u, 4^8 

Steam Eogiise, 47 4 
SteainA funiftge, 486 
Steam- Vessel, 493*'--4110 


St«nQp»^2St 

SteRMp [Bhnoips, XXI , 1261 
Btenorh|ftDrhus [b«ds wt* > 
SttMuhanOmla | Pbysograda, 
Tviu, 13sl 

fil^kentis \tbpnitn9i9f ^6 
t^fphaniiv By* iiiinma 26 

\i.vu,vm.ix-x,ir 

Mepnea I, II., III. IV, V. 

(KinM of llun|{.tv) 29 

\ou XXUl-1 R 
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VOI,. XXIH. 

fkin^ of 13(iglao<l)j 30 

HiithDri, 

Steplitfos (Etienuo^, 31 
SU'joiey [ j 

Slepni^y, Geoigi*, 40 
Sifjipes I Pi.iliw} 

St«rciir»rnis ( LaiidaB, xiii., 336] 

8U>rnjli<it '10 

iStfr(ul»tlft*rei 40 
8fi!if<»grij0uCt 41 
Stereotouiy [Perspective] 
Stereotype, 42 
Si or I mg, 4 I 
Stem [ship] 

.SU'Tiiti [Terns] 

SttM naspis [Testuflimitu] 

Storiic. Ijiiuroiice, 44 
SteinhoUt, TlxiiinaH, 46 
Stcrtiol herns [ Testudinata] 
Stfimim |SkeIt'lyn] 

Sttmutoiiea, 46 
Stesirhoriis, 46 

Stet lioscope [ AuscuUaticn ; 
li.iemiec] 

Stettin ^ government'), 47 
Stettin (town)* 47 
Slv'Muit, Sir James, 48 
Steven.igx" f Hex llordshiro ) 
Stevens, George Aluxamler, 48 
Strveiis, R. J. S., 48 
Sttiv in, Siiium, 4') 

Slewaitl, I..on\ High, 49 
St »* wart, Matthew, 49 
Stew'art, DugaUl, 50 
Stewarton, 51 
SU'yer, 51 

iSieyermark [Styria] 

Sleyning (Sussex j 
iStickleiMCK, 52 

Sui'el, or StileliuH, Michael, 52 

Stigxnd, 53 

Stigma, 53 

StilaginficecD, 54 

•Stiliigo, 54 

StiUiiieete, 54 

Stilicho, FlaviuH, 54 

Still [Dibtiliatiou] 

Stilling, Jnng Johann Heinrich, 
56 

Stillingfleet, Kdword, 56 
Stillingfleut, Ileajamiu, 57 
Stillingin, 57 
Stilpo, 57 

Still-Plover [Plovers, xvhi., 285J 

Stilton [Huntiiigdonshirtf] 

Stimulants, 58 

Stings (botany), 58 

Stint [Ttingaj 

Stipes (botany), 53 

Stii«phj [Knguiving] 

StipuleH (botany), 50 
Stina [Slyrial 

Stirling, William, Earl of, 59 
Stirling, James, 60 
Stirling [Stiibiighhire] 
Stirling'nire, 60 
•Stiver [Money! 

Stizolobiuiu, 6/ 

Stjernstolpe, Jonas Magnus, 63 
Stoat [Weasel 8 J 
Stobaens, Joannas, 63 
Stock (botany), 68 
Stoekbrulge [Hampshire] 
Stockholm, 69 

Stocking Weaving [Weaving] 
Stockport, 70 
Stocks (horticulture), 71 
’Slocks (funds), 71 
Stocks (parish), 7,3 
tStocktoD, 73 
SmtBer, John, 74 
Stoics ^ 


Stoke >npim-Trcnt, 74 
Stole, 75 
Stole [Stem] 

Stomach, 75 
Stomapods, 77 

Stumatilla [ Haliotidwi, xit., 16] 
Stomates, 84 

Stomktia [HaHotidaSi xii. 17] 
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Stdinias, 86 

Stone, Meteoric £ Aerolites] 

Stone [Calculus] 

Stone [Staffordshire] 

Stone, Kdtntiiid, 86 
Slonechats f W arblers] 
Stonehimge, «36 
StonehouNO, 89 
StoneNtield Fossils, 90 
Stunhouse, Sir James, 90 
Stony Stratford [Buckingham 
shire] 

Slop [Organ] 

Siopp'ige in Transitu, 90 
Stonice, Stephen, 91 
Sforax [Sty i ax] 

Stork, Abraham, 92 
Stoik [Herons, xh., 168] 

Storm, Edward, 92 
Stornaway [Koiss and Cro- 
marty | 

Stothaiil, Thomas, 92 
Stolhard, Charles Alfred, 93 
Stour [Ksbex; Keiitj 
Stonrbiidge [ Worcestershire] 
Stonrpon [\Vorcestori»hire] 

Stove [Wanning and Veiitila- 
tioiil 

Stove iMants [Hothouse] 

Stow, John, 03 

Stow on tlie-Wold [Glonccster- 
HhireJ 

Siowe ( Buckinghamshire] 
Sti'abismiis [Squmliiig) 

Slrabo, 96 

•Sdttda. or St radiums, John, 97 
Stiada, Famiauo, 07 
.Str.idclla, Alcssuiidro, 98 
Str.ifl’ord, Karl of, 08 
Straight, Sliaight Line, Plane, 
10*0 

Strain and Stress [Materiala, 
Streniith of] 

Strain [Sprain | 

Stralsuiid, 101 
Stramoidum [Datum] 

Strange, Sir lioU'rt, 102 
Stinnraer [ Wigtouihire] 
•Strasbourg, 10'2 
SiraH'gy, 104 
Stratfurd-upuii-Avon, 10 1 
Siiatfurd, Fenny [Buckiug- 
hamshirp] 

Stratfortl, Stony [Buckingham- 
shire] 

Sham, 105 

Sirktico, Simoup, Count, 105 
Stratification, 106 
Stiutuii, lOS 
Stratton [Cornwall] 

Straubing, 108 

Stiaw-PUt Manufacture and 
I’rade, 108 
Strawberry, 111 
•Streatham [Surrey] 

StreelM, Pavement of [Road] 
Strelitz, 112 

Strelitzea [Peter I.; Russia! 
Strength of Beams and other 
Materials [Materials, Strength 
of ; Roof] 

Strepslcerus [Antelope, ii„ 78] 
Sti^psilas [^lopacidas, xxi., 
*86) 

Streptaxis, 113 
StreptoapondyMus, 113 
Stretton [Shropshire] 

Slrigatella [V'olutidaij 
Strfgida, 115 
Strike, 122 
String-C'ouTso, 12‘2 
Strobildphuga [Fringilfidie, x. 
4S2j 

Strdmbidse, 122 
Stntmboli [Liparl Islands] 
Strdmholm, Canal of [Sweden] 
Stromness [Orkney Islands] 
Stromnite [Stcontium] 

Stronsa [Orkney Islands] 
StrOnsted [Sweden] 
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Strfmtium, 125 
Strophe, 126 
vStruphomcna, 126 
•StrophiWtoma, 126 
StnSphuluM^ 127 
Stroud, 127 
Stroud [ Rochester J 
Slrozzi, 128 

Struuni>ce and Brandi, 131 
Strueusee, Carl August von, 132 
Struma [Scrofula] 

Struthiouiria [Siphoaostomafa, 
xxii., 54] 

Strut hiouid^a?!, 133 
Strutt, Juifieph, 147 
Struve, Georg Adam, 147 
Struve, Hiirkhard Gotthelf, 150 
Stry, (Circle of, 151 
Stry'rhiiitf, 152 
Strychuic Acirl, 152 
Stryclmos, 152 
f^rychnoH Nux-Vomica, 153 
Slrygoc^phalus [Bracliiopuda, 
V. 312] 

Stryinou [Arophipolis ; Mace- 
donia] 

Strype, Rev. John, 156 
Stuart Family, 156 
Stuart, Arabe.llii, 163 
Stuart, Jamori, 164 
Smart, Gilbevt, LL.D., 165 
Stuhbe, Henry, 165 
Stubbs, George, IG6 
Stucco, 166 
Sluhlweissenburg, 166 
Stukeley, Rev. William, M.D,, 
167 

Sfiiigeon [Sfurionidj©] 

Stiindnidir, 168 

Sturm, John, 168 

Sturrn. John Chiistophcr, 169 

Still tn, Christoph Chiisliiiii, 160 

Sturm's 3’heorem, 169 

StmminHhr f Dorsetshire] 

Siurnidip, 17*2 

Stiirz, Helfnch Peter, 175 

Stutigard, 175 

Styliiria, 176 

Style (Iwdony) fSligma] 

Style, 176 

Style, Old and New, 178 
Styles of Architecture, 178 
Stylidi&crte, 178 
Stylidnun, 179 
Sly'UlVr, or Stilifer, 179 
Sl>lohate, 180 
Styliicerus [Deer,viii., 362] 
Styptics, 180 
Sty race®, 180 
Styrax, 180 
Styrux Ofl'icinaliB, 181 
Styria, Duchy of, 181 
Styx, 183 
Suabia, 183 

Suakin, or Souakin, 183 
Su&rez, Francis, 184 
iSuarrow-Nut [Caryocar] 
Subaplysilicea, 184 
Subcontrary, 185 
•Sub-doniiiiant (music), 185 
Subduplicate, Subtfiplicato, &c. 

[Ratio, p. 309] 

Suberic Acid, Ibd 
Suhenn, 185 
Subject, Subjective, 185 
Sublimation, 186 
Sublime (geometry), 186 
Sublimity, 186 
Submanne Descent, 189 
Submarine Forests. 193 
Submultiple [Aliquot Part] 
Suhmytil&cua, 194 
Subornation of Perjury [Per- 
jury] 

Suboktr&cea. 195 
SubjKFna [Witnese] 

Suhpoma, Writ of [Pleading in 
Equity: Richard IL] 
Subsuit [SalU] ' 

Subsidiary, 106 
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Subsidy, 196 
Substance, 197 
Substitution, 198 
Subtangent, SubnormAl [Tan- 
gontj 

Subtense, 19S 

Subterranean Forests [Subma- 
rine Foresta] 

Subtraction, Subtrahend, Min- 
uend, 198 
Subulicorne^, 109 
Successive Substitution [Substi- 
tution] 

Sucemamide, 200 
Succinea, 200 
Succinic Acid, 200 
•Succinum, 200 
Succulat®, 200 

SiJchoiia, Rivet [Dwiiia; Ruji- 
sian KmpiriQ 
Suck, River [SnannonJ 
Siicki‘i*K [Stem] 

Stirkling, Sir John, ‘200 
SLictoriai Cnibtuceaus, 201 
Sudbuiy [SofFvdk] 

Sudermaiii.i [Sweden] 

Sudetes or Sudetcli lMoiui(;ii(.‘i 
[Germany] 

Sudras [Uiiidastan, p. 231 ] 
Suet, 206. 

Smtonius, 206 

Suetimuis, PaiiiinuH [Atlau ; 

Boadicea ; Britunuiu] 

Sueur, Kustaciie le, 207 
Suez, Isthmus nf, *208 
Suez (town), 209 
Sufleranco [Tenant] 

Sufficient Heasuii, 200 
Suffix, ‘211 
Suffolk, ‘211 
Suffragan [Bishop] 

Sugar (manufacture, &c,), ‘22 1 

Sugar (chemistry), 2^ 1 

Sugar, Properties of, ‘235 

Sugar-Tr.ide, 237 

Siihla, 01 * Subl, 238 

Suhni, Peter Freilerick, 23S 

S nicer (Schweitzer), J. 0,, 238 

Suicer, John Hemy, 259 

Suicide, 239 

Suicide (law), ‘241 

Suid®, 24 '2 

Suidasi, 250 

SiUMset, H., 251 

Suit, 251 

Suit and Service [Suit] 
Suletielma [SwedenJ 
Sitleym'an | Moura, p. ,386 ; So- 
liinaii, Ibn AL llakeni] 

Sub, 251 
Sulla, 252 
Sully, Due de, 256 
Sully, Henry [Horology] 
SiiluKhin, 258 

Sulu Archipelago [Sooloo Arch- 
pelngoj 

Sulphates and Sulphites [Sul- 
phur] 

Siilphocyanic Acid, andSulphu- 
cyanogen [Sulphur] 
Sulphonaphthaltc Acid, and Sul 
phoUiiphthalin rSnlphurl 
Siiiphovtiiic Acid [Sulphurj 
Sulphur, 250 

Sulphur (medieul propertiea of) 
263 

Sulphur Trade, 263 
Sulphuric Acid (chemistry) [.Sul- 
phur] 

Suipliuric Acid (medical pro- 
pel ties of), 264 
Sulphurous Acid [Sulphur] 
Snlpicia, 264 
P. Sulpfcius Riufuf, 264 
Sulpicius Lemonfa Biifns, Sor- 
vius 

Siilplciua Sev6rus, 255 
Sultiifi, S66 

Sultaniyah [Persia, p. 4X6] 
Sulzer, Johann Georg, 266 
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T is Ihe tiiin (tenuis') letter of the denial or ualuto-clentsil 
series. For the \nriouB forms of the s\nibol l)y which it 
is iT-preseniod, see Ai.phaukt. Tlie chief chaiijres to 
ivhieh the letter is liable are as follows : — 

T IS interelianjyoablc with r, as Lai. Ene:. 

7 / 7 /L [See C Oi.] The resernhhinee of these letters in 
Liitiii manuscripts is so close, that it is often difficult to 
fli.'^tjn^juisU them, llcucc theic is much iiiKtertaiuly in 
the ortho{:jra])hy <»f many words in that lane^ua^c. \el 
there i^ iiodouht that rniitio, an abbreviation oi courontio 
{cocrnltn, m Ihe sense of iictuallv occurs in the so- 

chlled l acchaiialian iiisciiplion), and nuntius or nonntws, 
an ahhri-viation of Hovi^pen-tuts (compare 
.should be preferred to the forms roarw, nuucuts^ which 
are commonly found in Eui^lish editions of Latin authors. 
T iu1erchane;eable with d, |Sce TL] 

T inlerchaii^cahle willW//, whether as pronounced in 
thin or in the. Thus tin' Latin I corresponds for the most 
l)arl to th in Ejit>:h.sh, as ///, /m\ tenuis, fundn, turn, inuin, 
Ifjn^nei}, pater, mater, of the former lauj[<iiai>:o, bcverally 
corrcwpoiul to than, three, thin, thump, then, ihrnst. throw, 
father, mother, of the latter. As regards the pear of | 
\\o\(\s>,torqiteA>, throw, it is ivorth observiucr that they both 
ha\c a double meauinir, hurt and twist. F\eu the Icrini- 
nation of the third person in the Taitin and old English 
-vejhs presents the same analogy, as amat, lureth. 

T, or PT, inteiehang(‘ablc with p. [See P 7. H).] 

T interchamrcuhle willi [See ^S. | 

'r interchangeable with st, 'Lhis inlerchange might he 
inferred from the one preceding. E\ainph‘s exist in art, 
writ, shall, compared with the usual termination of the 
English second ])erson. 

T interchangeable with L Thus the Latin w ords lingua 
falso dtn^na), lacr-utna (also dacr-wna \ tarn are, hfj^are 
Valso dieure), .sovi’ially appear in English as ion^j^ne, fear 
(Mihst.), tear (voih), fie. TIenee trfpoc ia allied to the 
Latiii and /n/Z/.v of the JiUlin to mJd in English. 

(,'orajnfcre also the Latin ali^tpwd, ^ce. with the German 
et-'Was, ^c. [Sec Tj.'J 

T interchangeable with nd. Tins change is ])othaps not 
common. Examples are, Lat. c/. Germ, //////, Eng. and ; 
Lit. sed or M‘t, Germ, sond-eni, Eng. snnd-er, sntid-nj, 
tcc. ; Greek ertpoc, GormiUi under, Lat,///^/o-/fi', Eng. hoi- 
tom. 

T disappears from the beginning of words befoio /, as 
in tatna, tlie so-called participle of but in fact con- 
nected with thi‘ Tiatin tf.tfo, and the Greek rn\-ar, 

ro\-/i7/. An older form of latns was perlia])s flat ns or 
it it at ns. 

T in the middle of words, when flanked by vowcK, often 
disappoais. Thustbo Lai in w ords jjn/e/*, satis, vita, ama- 
/ns, a/mua, reappear in French as pere, srz (in the com- 
pound as~se:s, uom ad-satis), vie, aunt, aimee. Similarly, 
fiom the map of Gallia, viewed in conned ion with tlic 
map of France, may be derived the examples, — Autura, 
Eure; Calurities, Chorees; Catataiini, Chalons (sur 
J\Ianie). 

T at the end of words is frequently dropped. Of the 
omission of a final t in pionunciation, the French language 
lias numerous examples, as in et,fait, est, &.c*. It is vcjt 
prohablt' that a final t lias in this way ilisappcaved from 
l!ie third person singular of many tenses in the French 
verb, as il anne,il ainiera, qu'iljinisse, Skc. In the in- 
terrogative fuirn aimed-il, the interposed / really belongs 
to Iho veil), and owes its preservation in thi.s form to the 
fact that a voviel 1’ollow.s, It is an error to attribute the 
iusei-tion of the, letlAir to the necessity of avoiding an 
liiatna. Even the Greek language drops tliis t m the 
suffix of the third pei’sou, a.s in rvrrci, eTvrrrt, for n/rren, 
irvirUrt. Compare the middle forms rwjrr/rat, trvirrtro. 

Ti before a vowel la often changed to a sibilant repre- 
sented by s, sh, vh„ &c. Thus from the Latin faction 
i/uetio) are deii\£Ml the French ami the English 

fashion. So avarifia, mat i tin, vitium, became in French 
and English avarice, niaUce, nee. 

TAASING. [Dk.vmark; Funen.] 

TAB, Gulf,] 


TABARCA, TA'BUACA. or THA'BRACA, a small 
island tdose by the north coast of Africa. It is situated 
opposite the noith-eastern corner Of Nurnidia, at the mouth 
of the little i-iver Tusca, on the Icil bank of which tlicre 
was an anticnl town of the same name as the island, which 
Vliny (Hist. Nat., v. 2: compare Ptolcraams, iv, d ; Pomp. 
MoUi, i. 7, 5) calls an * oppulum civium Romanorum.’ Of 
this town many ruins arc still scattered on tlic bank of the 
liver, which is now called Zaiiie. [Shaw's Travels, p. 99.) 
The little island ol‘ Tabarca has in modern times been in 
the posse.ssion of the Genoese, who once derived con- 
siderable tidvaiitage from tlie coral iisberies there, and 
built a fort upon it to protect tlieir settlemeut. But w luui 
the profila of the coral lisliory decreased, the Genoese left 
the island to the dey of Tunis. (Shaw''s Travels, p. 142.) 
The island is at present in the possession of the Froin-h, 
to whom it was given up in IKK) by the dey of Tunis. 
The harbour is now' again much frequented by flshonnen, 
on accmml of th(‘ rich coral iislienes in the neighbour- 
hood. 

TA'BAIU' is the surname of Abii Jaaiar Aloliammed 
Ibn Yezid Ibn .h'j'ir, a celebrated Arabian bi.dorian, who 
was called At-tahari lanause he was a native of A mol. the 
cjqntal of Tabarislan, where he wa.s burn in A.u. 224 - v.o. 
Sd9). Tabari was the autlior of many w^oiks on various 
subjects, such as a commentaiy on the Koian, whicli is 
gieatly praised by Abu-l-feda Musi., iii.). and a 

treatise on Mohammedan law. Bui llie work by which 
he is be.M known in Europe is lu.s general histoiy (Vom the 
creation to a.h. dU2 (a.o. dl4-r>). Tins, work was abridged 
and continued by Gcoige, sou of Al-'ainid, gcuei.dly 
called Elimicin, who hrouglit it down to the 3 carol.! of 
the Hijra (a.u. 1118-0). That portion of the, abndL’uieul 
which begins at the death of the Mohammedan j)io]'li(t 
wa.s published in Arahie and Latin by Thomas Krpeimis, 
and piintcd for thciirsl time at Leyden, 1025, fol.. togrtlier 
with the ‘Ilisloria Aiabiini,’ by Koderieus Tolclae.in, 
Taban'h (Jlnoniele'> were lianslaicd into JVrsiini by Abu 
Ali Abdu-l-ghani, Vizir of the Sanuimdo prince iUaiMU’ 
Ibn Nub. Soon after llie death of Tabari, tbo copies of 
his original work became so scarce, that the IVr.-i.an 
text was ret 1 ansi at ed into Arnbie ; tlie Persian veif.imi 
is now being translated into French liy Mr. Dnbeux under 
tlie auspices and at the expense of the Oriental 'J’ranslation 
Fund. Tabari died .at Bagdad, in a.ii. 310 (a.d. 922;. 

(Ilaniacker, ‘Spec. MSS. Orient.,' Jhh. Tn^d.-Baf., p. 
21; 33'HcibeJot, liih. (Jr., sub voe. ‘Tlnibavi.') 

TABARI Ell. [Pales ri\K, p. 1()3; Sviiia, p. 472.] 
TABASOO. [Mexican St.vi'es.] 

T ARERG. [S w lden . ] 

TABKRNAlTiE, THE and somclinies, 

'• V 

ehieflyin Namhers, ► or J>npn]3\^D:Ex\., 

ffKqvtj, or ffKi)viofia toTi ^laprviiiov : that Is, the lahemaclo of 
the testimony), was a .sacred building, partaking of the 
nature of a tent, wliicli was set up by the Israelites in the 
wilderness for the worahip of Goo, and eaiTjecl with them 
ill their journevs. Hence it is called by Jewii.h writers ‘ a 
portable templp* (U(ibif Pliilo, Opn., ii., p. J^JG, 

vabc pira^epofuvoQ Kai ffvpinpivoarvu ; Joi^pli., Antiij., iii. 

0, 1). It wa.s made under the direction of Moses, in exact 
eonforniity to a pattern shown to him by God when on 
Mount Sinai. {Ki'od., xxv, 40 ; xxvi. 30, See, ; viii . 5.) 

The tabernacle was an oblong rectangle, 30 cubits in 
length, 10 ill width, and 10 in height. Jts two longer 
sides looked north and south, the entrance being at the 
east end. The sides and the >Ves^ end were, composed of 
boards of shittiin (acacia) wood, overlaid with gold. 
These boards stood upright, and were supported by tenon.s 

S *?cting from their lower ends, whicn . dropped into 
els of silver, each board having Uvo sockcU. Each 
board was 10 cubits long, and wide ; and.thcre wore 20 
boaixls to each side, and 8 to. the end. Here arises a diffi- 
culty. Tlie 8 boards at the end make up 12 qubits, in- 
stead, of 10. Now it is clear Irotp 2^24, tliat 

the two boards at the eoihw wer$ of a dilfexeril .form 
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liom Ihc otlior six, ami in fact their form is described in 
lliiit jiassa^e, bid the description is not quite easy to un- 
derstand. The most natural explanation se<*ms to be that 
each ot the corner hoard.-* was divided into two piirt.s, one 
ol a cubit and the other of half a cubit in breadth, that 
the.se two parts were then fualened to oacli oUu*r at riy^ht 
an^le.s, and that they were so placed in the biiildimj that 
thft* liall-cubit formed iiart of tluj we.d end. while the 
whole cubit stood face to face with the first btiard of the 
side, to which if wa>* in some way fa^f{Mled (KvotL, x.wi. 
2'ti, thus niakinj^ the cornei-s of the huildiru^ Hnn. The 
hnjirds were still further supported by bars of aeacia-wood 
overlaid with Sfold, which were passetl horizontally throuy:h 
rint's fastened to the boards. Of these bai-s there were 
■five to eiKih .side and five to the end. 

The east end, at wliich was the entrance, was covered 
by a curtain of fine linen, ornamented with necdlc-work 
ill blue, crimson, and scarlet, and suppoi-ted by five pillars 
of acacia-wood, overlaid with ^old, furnished with pjolden 
hooks, and stamlinp^ on brass sockets, one sot;ket to each 
pillar. Across the interior of the tabernacle, at the tli.s- 
fance of two-thirds of its length from the entrance, was 
another vail, of exactly similar work and materials, sup- 
]y 3 rled by four pillars like those at the eniranec, but with 
silver sockets. Tiii.s vail divided the tabernacle into two 
ehainhcrs, Whieli were resyiectively 20 l'i‘el by 10, and 10 
feet by 10, of which the outer and lara;er was called the 

Ifoly J^laec 'Xnp?T*the inner the Most Holy, or the Holy 


(il Holies J TiM\., ro/Zyioe : .foseph., 

TO I't^orov'). 

i'iic slmcture thus formed (which was .still o])cn at the 
lo])^ was covered by four diTfereiit kimU of cuiiains. The 
iiist e()\ Cling w^jis of the same rnateri.als as the two vails, 
uMil eon.'.isled of 10 curtains, each 2S cubits Ion.g and 4 
whic, which w'd'/^ first joined logel her fisc and five, Ihu.s 
Innniiig two curtains, each 2t^ eiibils by 20, and then these 
two enriains w’cre coniiled together at the longer edges liy 
golden fast eTiri<.r>, and laid over tin* tabernacle so that the 
f.t .iciing layover the inner \ail ; the one curtain readied 
("'•.lellyto the entrance, without falling o\er it, 1hn.s (“ONer- 
1 c: the Holy Pku*(* and the other eo\ercd the Tfoly of 
Holies with hail’ If -i length (10 feet), leiuing 10 fcci to 
h.ing over the liav'k oftho Inbernaele, while the remainder 
of 111.* cmtains fell over tlie .sides (iieeording to the 
(’|i 'iiwi of some, /c/V//,/;/ them), h•^L^illg one enhit at the 
lower e^id of 'llu* hoaids nneovered, since the heiyhls ot’ 
l (!ih sides, and the width of the building, make up .40 
e.ilni.s but the width of the curtain.^ was only 2M. The 
ut*\l coxenngw'HSof fine spun g«iats'-hair, aid re.-^enihling 
the Ibriner in every rcsp,‘cl except that it ua.s sonu‘W lr.it 
larger. Over the.so eo\orings, to protect them from 1l 
weather, w'ere two more, the first being of .shcep-.kins 
dv'od red, and the outer of skins of favhash woid 


which i.-i varitmsly explained as meaning the badgei, the 
seal, or a bine colour. 

'fhe taheruade was suiTounded by a large court, callcfl 
' the coiiit of the tabernacle,’ which formed a redan.gl(* of 
lot) cubits by 50 , and wasi enclosed by line linen hang- 
ings .s.is])end;’d on 00 pillars of 5 cubits in height, with 
sflver capitals ami hooks, ami brass sockets. The four 
pillai-s in the middle of the eastern side supported a cur- 
tain like the xiiils of the tabernade, which formed tlie 
gate of the court. Around this court were the tents of 
the tribe of Levi, find then at a greater distance the en- 
campments of the other trihe.s, three tribe.s on each side 
of the tabernacle. 

Each of the safered vessels and in.struments had its ap- 
pointed place in the tabernacle. Near the entrance of 
the outer court wuis the brazen altar of burnt offering, on 
which were presented all the burnt oiFenngs and .sin offer- 
ings which were not recpiired to be offered without the 
camp. Further on \vas the brazen laver, where the 
priest.s were required to wash their hands and feet before 
thov entered into ’the iabornade. 

Within the Holy Place was the golden table of shew'- 
bread on the north side,’ and the golden candlestick on 
the south side, and the golden nltar of incense, with their 
iniitnmients. In the Most Holy Place wa.s the ark of the 
covenant, with its ovvcf, tlw mercy-saat, the symbol of 
Joho^iih*^ throne, 


I None hut the piiesiswere allowed to go into the taber- 
nacle. Thfv entered it twice a d.ay ; in the morning to 
pul out the lights, ami in the evening to light them ; and 
also on the Salibath to place the new show-bread. Tim 
Holy ot Holies was entered by tlie bigb-prie.st, alone, ami 
by him only once a jear, on the great day of atonement. 
Of coui*se there was a neeessarv exception to tliese rules 
when the tahernaede had to he taken down or set u]). 
The e.aie of this service and of carrying the saered things 
iui the march was committed to llie iamilios of the Ctim-- 
^holu1o^^, the Merarites, and the Kohal bites, of the tribe 
of Le\i, 

The tabernacle was fii-st .set up by Moses on the fust 
day of the first month of the second year fjom the Kxodns, 
w'lien the piesonco of Hod w.as rniinife.slctl 1>\ the she- 
Kin.ah. which filled the taheniaele. Whenever the earn p 
was at rest, the .slmkinah wa- o\er the fabern.aele, as a 
cloud by day ami a fire by night. The lifting up of the 
shekmah was the divine signal for the people to march; 
ami when it again rested m any spot, there the tabcriiarlo 
was set 11]), and the camp W'as fonyiod around it. After 
the eompiesl of Jkilo'.tiue tin* tabernacle was set ii]) in 
Shiloh, where it. remained, Avith the ark of the covenant 
ill it, till the latter was carried (uit to battle and taken by 
the Philistines jn.st before the death of F.li. (I Sam.^ iv. 

Alh‘r seven month.** the Philistines, moved by the 
judgment', of God, restored tlm ark, vvlneh however was 
not brought hack to Shiloh, but to Kirjathjearim (1 
vii. 1 - 2 ‘.where it remained till David brought it to the 
city of David in Jerusalem, and ])itehed a tent for its re- 
ception (1 xiii.-xvi.'., wiiero it remained, wdth a 

.short inlerrupiion dming the rebellion of Ab.salum, till 
it was placed in the II0I3' of Holies of Solomoirs temple. 
(2 ( limit. ^ V. ) 

We have mit .such exact information respecting the. liLs- 
toiy of the labiTnaeh' during this pi-riod. Pv eompaiing 
I N7 ;w., x\i., wilh ii.' 2(1, we learn lliat it was at 

Nob in tin* time of Saul. At the beginning of Solonmn’s 
reign it was at OibeoiK I /v 7 //g.v. iii.), whence it was taken 
by Solomon, and laid U]) in the Temple, at the time w’hen 
he removed the ark. (1 (linni.^ v.^ 

The institution of the tabeinaele was in perfect accord- 
aneo with the spirit of the IsraeTiti^.h eon.^litulion. Clod 
was the king of Israel ; be had ])iomi*(‘d to he with tlieui, 
and to go with them in their journeys ; and the tiibernaele 
was his abode. Here the glory which was the symbol of 
hi.s j'roscnee \\a.'« displayed, and hither tlie people came to 
woi’.ship him ami to impiiie his will, vJnle lii.s clio-.eii .ser- 
\anlsHhe ])riests) attended eimstantly upon him. (Pv., 
Ixxxiv. 4 - 7 .) When lsra (4 was liimly settled in the 
])romise<l land, ami :i special place was fixed on for the 
di'-play of God’.s presence, the moveable tabermude was 
superseded by the jjernianent temple. The Ntwv Testa- 
ment as'^igns to the tal^einaele ii higher meaning, as ty]n- 
cal of the lih'ssings of the Co*>pel. I'l IMi,^ ix.' 

(Winer’s Jhlj/i.sc/ir^ Ri^dlw’intrrburlu art. * Stiftshuite 
f’almet’s s. V. ; Jahn's Rihlimf Antiquiin’s' : 

TJio Tdhf'rnarlo in ih(* fHicfcn/rs’f, 1 vol. fob, vAith four 
.splemlnllv illuminated jdates, JJag.ster, 1812 .') 

TABKRNAf'LES, FEAST OF :in' 

iTKj/rwr, iTKiivovnytaX was the last of the three great .ariinial 
fe.stivaks of the Israelites, which required the ]jresence of 
all the people in .lenwilcm (Kvo(L^ xxiii. K): /.ecP., \xiii. 
3t; Niiinh.^x\\K. 12; Dc//L, xvi. 13 e Its object Avas to 
commemorate the dwelling of the i)eo])le in tents during 
their journejs in the wilderness; and it was also a feast 
of thanksgiving for the liarvest and vintage, whence it is 
called ‘the least of ingathering,’ It Avas celebrated in 
the autumn, at the conclusion of the vintage, and lasted 
eight days, namely, from the 15th to the 23rd of the 
seventh month (Tivri, Avhieh corresponds to October 1 . 
3’he first and last days were holy convocations, in which 
no Avork might be done, ami the last wits the greatcNf day 
ol* all the fea.st (John, vii. 27). In the oinnion of nmny 
biblical antiquarians, the feast of tabermuh's ja-operly 
lasted only For seven days, the ciglith being peculiarly 
Mhe feast of ing.a1hering.* [^Nehem^ sin. 18.) 

This feast lasted longer than either of the other great 
feasts; it was kex^t with greater demonstrations of joy, 
and more sacrifices w'ere offered during it.s contijiiiance. 
XXIX, 12 - 38 .) 

During the feawt tlie people dwelt in booths, which w erq 
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niiide on lli(i lops of their houses (Nehem.y viii. 16). These 
booths were made of the leafy branches of certain trees, 
which lire inention<‘d in xxiii. 40, and Nohenu^ viii. 

15, and amuntr ^'hieh seem to ))e incliuled the citron, the 
palm, the olive, tin* myrtle, and the willow. These hootlis 
were meant to represent the tents "in which the Israelites 
dwelt in the wilderness. In the sabbatical year, the law 
was read in the presence of all the people at this feast, 
xxxi. I0-i;i; Nehtun,^ viii.l 

Like many others of the instiKitiona of the Mosaic law, 
the feast of taheniiicles WJl^ nesrlected dnrins? the period 
from tlie settlement of Isrncl in Palefttino to the Captivity. 
It was revived in ttu* time of L/ra andNehemiah. i^Nphom., 
vhi.) 

Plutarch iv. 6) i^ives an account of the feast 

of taheniacles, which Jie supposed to be in honour of 
JJaci'lins. 

rh«‘ taler Jews have added other ceremonies to those 
arc ri.'-si^ned to this feast in the law. 1. They cany 
a fit I on ill tile letl. liand, and a bundle of hninches, 
liinnely, one of the palm-tree, and two of the willow and 
myrtle, in the riahl. witli whieli tiny walk in procession 
jiuind the ivaihinr desks in the synatj:o.i):m‘s, siinj’injr llo- 
Mm.'iiihs. Tin-, ceremony, which is repoateil seven times 
< n ilie sev<-nth day. ia said to be in oomniemoration of the 
tiiKi.iU; of JvM'ieho l>y such a repealed procession round its 
nails. 'Joshii'i. \\.) On each of the sc'veii days of the 
le-e.t they ])our out a libation of water. They assert that 
P'.is was done aniiontly before the altar at .Toinsalem, with 
nider broi’ijcht from Siloa. li. They a.s.sert that lij^hts were 
♦ buret in lie' court of the women on the first eveninaj of 
tile (east. T]ie',»‘ I'mlils were in lavire troldcn candlestu ks, 
a at their bri’jflitiii'.ss wa.^ \i.sihle ovei all tlie city. 

■ Wmei's Hihlisch*^ art. * Liinbhiitten- 

fed Jahn^ Biblical A fitjquitiffi ; Jcniii]igs's./<7eoy///I«- 

'rAJlKHN.d^lVlONTA'NA, a ireiiiis of the natural family 
Apocyncfo, found in the VVe.st Indies and South America, 
aLo in New Holland, India, and otlier tropical parts of 
.'Uia. It ^Yas na-ined by Plumier in honour of James 
h'heodtae, who was .surnamed 'I'aberummoutuuu'', from 
.Ueii.C-/abern, the place wlieve he was born. Uo was 
aiiiliov of two works, his ‘ Krauterbneh,’ and ‘ Fi^aires of 
Plant.'.' The tirsi, publLshed in J5SU, and the second in 
!.5!)n. Tie was also phvMcian to the elcetor-palatinc, and 
dierl m loiKt. The j^eriiis la cliaracteiiscd by liaNing mo- 
iiopetalous itifenr)r flowei>>. Cond salver-shaped. Sta- 
nu'iis 5. inchuiod. Anthers .sa initiate. Ovaries 2. Style 
lihform. Stic:iiia dilated at base, Iriiid. Seeds in a lol- 
Jiele, immersed in pulp The llowei.'. of many species are 
vciy srweet-scented, and the donbic-tlowereil variety of T. 
eoionaria is a very ornamental shrub, and one of the most 
‘■..vmnion in Imliaii {gardens. The deep red pulp simound- 
llie M*eds of thi.s speeies ap])ears esipahle ofyieldiiitja 
beautiful eolour. The cieam-like sap of T. iililis, the 
mijk-tioe, or Ilya-hya of Demerara, is not only of an in- 
iiovioiis eharacter, but said to be very nourishing;. It 
a'lord,-. a remarkable example of a tree of this suspeeted 
lamily yielding an article of food. Some of the other 
j-p»*cies are employed as medicines in the countries where 
they are indiii;eiioij.s. The .sap of T. persieariirfolia is con- 
f-idered a poison in the Isle of France. The wood is em- 
phived in turnerv. 

T;\13h:RN.4£M()NTANllS, JACO'BUS TTIEODtrilUS, 
fi physi<*ian and botanist, was born at Beri^-Zabein in xVl- 
save, ’.'.hence. he takes his name. He first practised as an 
a|)othecary in his native place, and thence removed to 
Piiris, where he j^nuliialea. On returninfy to his native 
country, he took \\\} his residence and practised his pro- 
fession at Woiins. He was made physician to the elector- 
palatine John Casimir, and also to the bishop of Spire. 
He lived at a time w^hen confidence in vejjetable remedies 
in disease was canied to the greatc.st extent. He dili- 
jjcntly studied this department of his profession, and the 
result of Ills labours was ^iven to the wwld in the Ibmi of 
a lar^e folio volume, under the title ‘ Neue VolJkoinmen 
Kranterbuch,* (•!' new eoninlete herbal. Hejivedtosee 
only the first part of this yohimc jmbilshed, whicli was in 
loss. Several editions of thh work were atterwavde pnli- 
hshed in Germany, to which the two last parte were added. 
The second edition was published at Frankfort in 1013, by 
Caspar-Bauhiii, anvl contained descriptions of 5800 species 
of l&utH, of wliich 2480 were illusUtited by \vood-ea> 


f i-avings. Tlie best and J-atest edition published is that of 
tieronynms Hauhin, w'hich appearetl at Basle in 1731. 
This work appears to have been for a long time astaiulard 
botanical authority. The descriptions of the plants are 
minute, and an immense, space i.s devoted to the con- 
sideration of their medical properties. Taberuainon- 
lanus maintained the principle, which has many advo- 
cates at >lhe prcs(5nt day, tliat Providence ennses thosii 

J ilanls to grow in a district which are beneficial for the 
liseases that arise in it. To such an extent did he cairy 
his views on this point, that it is said that at the siege of 
Metz, in 1552, in which he was engaged as physician to 
the army, he applied nothing but mugvvoit to the wouiuls 
of the sohliors, liecaiise it grows plentifully in the neigh- 
bourhood. The cuts in the work are badly executed, and 
are mostly inferior copies from preceding w'orks. 3'lns 
however did not prevent their being republished without 
tlie letter-press, by Nicolas Bass, the printer at. Frankfort, 
in 1590, under the title ‘ leones Plantaruin.' ^ce. In the 
latter part of his life, Tabernmmontanus removt il to Heidel- 
berg, wdieie he died in 1591). He also publislied two 
other works : the first, on mineral waters, entitled ‘ Ni iie 
Washerschatz,’ in 15H4, and which went through thiec 
editioiw ; the second was published in 1.5H6, and is cntilleil 
‘ Regiment uml Bericht vvic man sich in Stcrben.?laufeu 
halten soil.' 

TABKS. This word lielorigs to a period in the Ill'll ojy 
of medicine, when nosologists w'ere kss inlbnned than they 
now aie of the line naliiro of many disease^ ; and. Mislead 
of classifying these according to their essential charactcis 
in icferem-e to the single standard of hcaltliy rmiction, 
selected and ai ranged .sucli signs and ap])ear:mee.s only as 
were sen‘^lbly niamlcst to the observer, or were tle.scnbed 
by the patient. The nomeuedatnre founded on this ar- 
rangement consisted in naming b\ nniuteri^rctial syinp- 
Ttims : it involved many breachc-s oi' nainral atfinity, and 
gave great opportunity lor ein])iiieal piiu-tice. 'Hms a 
cough, a drojisy*. a palpitation of tlie heart, would la; 
snolicu of as iuilividual tliscase.s : wiiercas they may on 
the one hand lie joint symptoms of a .sii).gle imiladv i ul* im- 
perfect valvular aetion of the heart); or, on the other 
hand, taken singly each would be but a sign, eomniuu to 
man vdiMirdervS, which might hav e no otlier feat nre (»1 lesem- 
blancc, and might ix'qnire even oppodto treatmenl. Sueh 
a name is * tabc'^,' and under it are isolated certain sj mj)- 
torns, afibidi'd by Die Tiiihitive fimetioo'' in varion.i cijii- 
ditions of nnhearili : the acceptation ol'tlie word being a 
‘ caehexia (or state of cluouie. ili-health) attended by 
eniaeialion in which sense it is synonyuioii.s with the 
words ‘ atrophy’ and ‘ inara.sinns.’ 

Emaciation belongs, as a svniptom, more or less ti> 
two-thirds of the diseases which terminate life, and e.^.sen- 
tially denotes an nnfav oniable disturbance of the healtliy 
e(|uiiibriiim between su]iply and exprmditnre in the am- 
nia! economy. Merc leanness, or scaicity of Jiit fllie 
oppo.'itc condition to obesity'), is not a sign of ilisease : 
in many it exists through hfe, as an iuheriled physio- 
gnomical charaeter; and in most it prevails during Those 
jieriods, at vvlneli the vital pow'crs are most active : it 
characterises those individuals in whom, and that period 
of their existence in vvdiich, the reproductive function 
IS most <*flicicnt, the imiacular system nio.st powerful, 
the respiration most complele, the feelings most ex- 
citable, and the intellee! keenest. It stamps, in a word, 
the clmrnclers of energy and exciUibility on its subject, 
ami it IS usually only in tlic a.bbenvo of tiie-se qualities tliat 
obesity prevails. I^ow, as obcMly indicates that nature 
has acmnnulatcd the surplu.s materials of nourishment, in 
a foiiii which admits of their subse<jncr)t appropriation to 
the needs of the economy (a provision, fapiiliarly known 
in hybemating animals, and to whicli the secretion of staich 
in the vegetable kingdom is ttnalogous) ; so docs emaciat ion, 
or loss of flesh, declare that the system is either drained or 
ill-fed, and is repairing its deficiency at the e\pen^e of 
particulai' organs. 1. This state may aiise from adelicnmt 
supply of material for organic nutrition, either where the 
food is, in quality or uuantity, insufficient : or wheie the 
digestive cjinal is unable to npp>ropriate it ; or where (a.s 
in the disease which in the .-subject of the next aiticle^ it.s 
due absorption into the blood is hindered. 2. It may 
occur ft’pm too profuse or too partial expenditure on the 
part of the organization, as wdierc pvotmeted diarvha*^, or 
the discharge from large ulcerated surfaces, exhausts the 
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inatcrial of noiinhhmcnf ; or whcro a Mistainoil intensity 
ot‘ inojital i-xcitument or of bodily faliijoe di'iansrcs its 
balaiu «‘. Fiom this account of einiu'intiiia it is ol^vioiis 
that it must accompany vtry dili’orcnt chronic disorders, 
\vhi(b ha\o been ( onroundi d in llio unscicntitic wcml 
‘ tabcrt ;tnd from the inarlu'd fallinir av\ay v^]lich atlcml’i 
pnlnjosiarv consnmptiim [IMithtsis lb i.monalis], it is 
l)rol)!il)!e lliat, many i a>c.>. of Ibis dcstriicin c cuiiipIcLiiit 
Jia\c ))ecn so miscalled, "flu* name is no. v retained for 
on)} tno forms oi disease, and derives its special nieaniii" 
from lljc aeeompan, loLV adjec1i\e. 

Vb'Vy i icti iluil, ivahiincf of the body which 

lblJov\s fcrofnions iiitlaminatioii of the nieseiileric priands ; 
and 7h/y/'.v dorf^^Uis dimotes an impairmenl of jceneral 
ilea I 111. attended by einacialion, museidar debility, and 
sijj^Ms of nervous exlnuistinn, in persons who have ffiten 
inordinate licence to the sexual appetite. 

The, Ireatmenl of Hu* ( maciation and debility v\ Inch 
con^litute the syinptoinatic fltate. called * tabes.' must, be 
■idayded to lem'edv tho pi iinaiy disease. If exhaustive 
diM'baiare.s exist, measures must be taken to arre.st them, 
and v.ill vary aceoixlintr as the drain from the system is 
niniiitainod by diarrho'a, luemorvhaa'e, nr suppuration. If 
ab.,i*nce of lieallhy food, or inability of tlic diirosti\e 
ojiTans to aptirupnple nonri'.hnu'nt, have eaie.ed the ema- 
enition. nutritions diet with caieiul leivaid to the iiites- 
tim.l tomplaiiit. inu^t be adopted, rnallea-ies the main 
«)l)ject td' llu' pi'iK titioner is to eilV'd a renioxal of tin. 
novious luilnenLe whu-li has f|elen»)i ated the health ; and | 
.siucv's^ in this particular, followed by sm.-h louic treat- | 
uu iil, as may be called lor, will re-ehtablisli the naUiral j 
hnlmu'c of healthy nutrition. 1 

TAH!->1 KSKNTF/RIIJ V. This name is applied to a 
iniilif uiai* slowly-disor'^auiziuijj aties tion of the iiiesenleric 
i;Iaads, Mild ev']»ri'Sses the. marked eumeialion wbii'h at- 
lends ilie dHu-ue. It is thronerh the mesentenc .ufland.s 
ti ai till- milMlivc ])roduets (U diiiVsiiuii arc Iransimtted in 
llicir course to the eri'al cimcnt of the eireulalion ; and 
aiiv disoidr-r \\lii('h rlcslro\s or ohsliucts these ortjaii.’s 
mi'sf, !n projR.Mtioii to lls intensity, aifeet their lonei ion, 
."If! iltinuifc llie proee-is by \^hieh hcallliy inaleriaK of 
ic.uivaijon sliu.M lon-lautiy be <.ommin</'led willi the 
Ib'nce in part arisc-i llu* f»f fh'.sli in tlris lorni 
I’f tabes; but theiliKcl hindrauee of nulnlnm wliicli tlie 
disease iiiNolvo is uol the sole tbou/dimi important cause 
ol llie symptom ; lor tin* ii^einMal ill-health, (if ubieh tabes 
mesi'iileiic.: is 1 cl ft i/ait, au(i other eo-existinj»’ com- 
(il.iiut^, usi'aHy co-opeiate in ]U(M!ncin;^ il. 

'I'ln disease* is one iniioni^ rnari v mam lest atioos of sero- 
Inla ; and 10 the glands of llie mesentery is essenlially the 
■aiiie as tliosi* ol.'^tiiiale irlandnlar en!ai:.renienls of the 
neck, with wliirdi Hu; eye is more familiar, are to their 
icaion of the body. From diderciice of position and ol 
selaumi.s it inc'ndes oilier .symptoms and ^laver emi- 
secpieiuTs than t liens ; but it oriirinales in the same con- 
stitnlioiial tendencies, and folloxNS the same i>:eiieral pro- 
;.'rrss, a.s ihey. It beloiijirb, like other forms of seroUda, to 
early life ; the ordinary period of its invasion beim;: from 
I be second to the. twelfth year. In Ibe lldpital de.< Eii- 
faus, of Fans, childieri arc received from ii year aller birth 
till the completion of .sixteen years of lure ; and M. (riier- 
.r,eiil, I he piiysieiaii of Ibis insldution, states that the dis- 
ease exists amon^ tluwe admitted in ihe protJoHion of 
7 or Sto 100 ; and that it is more fre(|uent amon^T female 
children than aniom^ males. 

The morbid ftjipearances on dissection of fatal ease.s 
are, a more or less complete transformation of the glands 
into tubercular n)as.scs, with various corweipient or co- 
iiicideril diseases of the adjoining organs. The glands 
appear at the commencement of the complaint to be tlu; 
seat, of a feeble iTifiamniat.ory action, under wliich tliey 
merely swell and become preternatural ly reddened with 
blood : but this stage of simple ronge.stioii soon induces a 
liiithcr change, in which tlie characteiistic product of 
scrotulons inllammatious becomes deposited in the ti.ssiu» 
of 1 he gland. The dull white granular tidicrcles, by w hich 
the infill lation commences, are gradually multipliecl in 
number or increa.sed in volume : and. in like proportion, 
the glandular suixstance itself is absorbed to make room 
for the encroaching disease, till at length a rounded tuber- 
cular mass lesiilts, varying for each tumour from tlie size 
of a marble to that of an egg. In a still more advanced 
condition of tiie disease suppuration frequently occurs in 


these himois nnd th(\y are then seen to contain the 
cheefie-likc matter ol sidtened tubercle mixed with ]»us. 
The abscess so foiined exciit^s imtation in its ueigldiour- 
hood; the folds of peiiUmeum covering it hecome glued 
together, and its progress o< easmnalIy extends to <li.s- 
ctiargiug itselt into the ueaiest inti‘,.stini', or tbioiigh llie 
external integument of the abdomen. A certain amount, 
of intiamuiatjoii ot the penioiieum, willi iulliesions and 
etfiibion of serum (ascites , attends these l.itter stages ; anti 
stmie infiaiinnatioii ami iile/uition of the mucoiis mem- 
brane of tho intestine.s aro likewise lVe»pKn11v found. 

For a particular account of ilii cause-, the reader may refer 
to those of SrftOviij.A. Original weakiie'S of eoiislifulion. 
.sliown in general Mi.sccptibilit,y to the im]>ressii)iH of dis- 
ease, in slowness and maiflieieiicy of readivi* ami repara- 
live power, is the gioundwork of these, and coiistilnies the 
main peculiarity of the so-called Mvrofuhms dtat/u'-sis. Hut 
this weakness may, svhere inborn, be aggravated, or. wliere 
naturally iilisent, be artitieially produced by a variety of 
depressing causes; by insufficient or unliealthy food, ]»y 
neglect of cleanliness and cKcrcise nnd <*lolliing, liy icm - 
dence or constant occupation inill-ventilated Imilding.s, by 
exposure to cold and dam])*, all oft hem influences to which 
the young of the poor in crowded towns are exposed, and 
with which too frequently an inherited prediijiosition 
power! ally co-operates. Dcrangenienl. of Hu; bowels musl 
be considered the most freijuent special causi* of this pai- 
liiadar form of scrofula; tho iriitalions iiithimmalums, 
and ulcerations of their mucous surface (of wliieli budi 
full evideuee* is given in the slate of Hie tongue and ex- 
cretions, and in the tynipanilic abdomen) c.xcite conv- 
spotidngij conditions in the absorbent glands coimecteil 
with them (precisely as a lesion of Hu; hand irritates Hie 
glands of Hu; axilla and Hie iuflamiiiat ion .so be'jmnuig 
takes a coiir.se deteimuii*d liy tho j)ociiliar coiKslitution of 
its subject. 

As icgards .sviiiptoms, it may be obscrveil that in its 
earliest stages ihe disease has no signs hy which it may 
be certainly di.stingiiished ; tliat it is not till tin* glniufs 
<ue so oiilarged as to become .sensible exletnall^ that 
thcii affec t ion can bn positively declare<l, 'I'he early 
.svinptonis are. those of thi' intcslinal di.soider or irntalion, 
\vlm*h IS acting as a cause of Hie disease : capricious ap- 
pelite, irrc^^ular and nnhcalHiy stools, jRatulence or ocea- 
sioiiHl vomiting, loadc‘d longue, fonl breath, harsli skin, 
sallow complexion, and loss of llcsli, with fiii acceleralcfl 
]ui1se, may have existed fur .some lime, hei'on* cnlarg(*mc;nt 
of the. ahdomiMi attracts noliee. It will then usually be 
fo;md that steady picssnre on this part causes uneasincfc.s 
or pain. As the growth of Hie glandular tiiniois eon- 
limies, the .Signs of inle.slinal disease* beeome. morn 
maiked ; diarilui*a with mneons stools, increased emacia- 
tion. frec|ucnl pulse, and c'vi'mng aecessiori of lever, mark- 
ing this stage, in which Hu* Inniid abiUuneii contiasts le- 
niaikably with the wa-ted limbs uiul shrunken wan face, of 
Hu.* patient. Finally, liectic. fever wiHi exhaustive diar- 
bwn, or acute abdominal intlammation, or the jirogiess of 
llu; constitutional diseiuse in other oigjni.s, or absolute 
Htarvatiori (atropbia*, lenmnales life. 

The treatment of tabe.s mescnteri<*a must be in accord- 
ance with the geneial rules for management of «'crotuia, 
and c'Dii-sisI** in that modiliieil Umn- s\stem, to whu'h the 
name of ‘ alteialivc’ is given. To maintain a ht'alHiy state 
of the secretioiLs, .;uil to fouitV the. general health, com- 
pose this plan of treat ment ; and the in()de.s of fulfilling 
tlu* indications may he thus biiefly detailed : ch anlincss, 
warm eloHiing, and suitable eMieise will promote the 
action of the skin; small qu:i!ilili(‘.s of c-astor-oil will regn- 
lale the evacuations from Ihe howel.s. if Hio-e be sluggish, 
nnd occasional mild mercurials, with rlnibarb and alka - 
lies, iinju’ove llie character ol the irile*.tiu!iJ sccretuihs; 
residence in a dry mild eliniale, or hy the sea-side, a light 
but nutritions diet, rarefully adapt c*d to the viirvi ng whims 
of the ayipetite, and, where it can be bonu* without pio- 
duciiig Icveri.sliness, some vegetable biller (as calumba or 
cascanlla; will prove most successful in .supporting or im- 
proving the general slri'ngth. A/V)u*re there is no abdo- 
minal tenderness, and where the secretions have been 
brought into a healthy state, gentle fnetion of the abdo- 
men with some stimulating liniment may be conjoined 
with other means; but this is <jnite inadmis.sibJe in the 
latter stages of the complaint., or wliere temlerne.ss of the 
atxiomen prevails. Within the same limitations, iodine is 
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POJiictime^ of service, and may be iiriod bolh by inimction } 
and l)v ititernal administialion ; but its eftccts require to | 
i)e mod, carefully watelicd, and its eniployinout must be | 
s\is])endcd if il, iiierea.se lever, or cause any irntalion of I 
the stumaeli or bowels. j 

The Ireatnient here sketched will, in the commence- j 
inent of the disease, often prove successful in cftoctin^ i 
the removal of the tumour and restofinsf the patient to j 
heallfi ; hut in the more advanced slate the phvsieian can | 
lici\(‘ little hope to do more than restrain tht‘ iiix‘'nt diar- ^ 
rluea by occa.sional opiates, and relaid death by a care- j 
lully-reijulaled and iiutiitioiis diet. 

'rAHbATLTlK, in IMu.sie, is the old mode of notation 
for instruments of the lute kind. For this ])iirpose .six pa- j 
rallel lines were u.sed, each repre-senlini? a string, on which ' 
were plaved letters refening to the fret.s on the heck of the 
insti unienl. The time, or duration, of the note.s was marked . 
bv characters over the lellers, an.-,vvering to the minim, ■ 
crotcliel, ^Lc., and oilcii, as by Alace, in his Mitsirfi's 3fo- j 
numont^ by the note.s themselves. There were different 
.s\. stems of Tahlature ; but the subject is not now worth 
tlie trouble which a knowledge of il woidd demand. 

TARTiK RAY. [Cvpk op Ctood Hopii.] 

TARhE. 13y a table is inoanl a ([uantity of informa- 
tion arranged undi-r heads in siieli manner 1 hat by looking 
under one head Ihe general disposition of the whole points 
out where to look for the inalters of information con- 
nei-tedwith that head; the object being an iniiiicdiale 
liower of reference lo any one fact or lesult vvitliout the 
necessity of looking at others. In anyaslvonomical table, 
the mattiT bv which we enter the table to look for other ! 
niatti'r is called ibe ,* that which is found by^ \ 

means of the argument has no dislinet name ; we might 
call it the iahuhn rr^ufl. It would be useful to generalize 
the>o terms. Tims in a table of contents, the number of 
the page or chajiter is the argument, and the abstract of 
1h(‘ matter contained is the tabular result : in an aljiha- 
betical index the principal woul, found by means of its 
first letter, is the argument ; and the number of the pvigo 
in which the matter is contained is the tabular result. It 
is unfortunately, useless to .‘ay miieh on any tallies ex- 
cept mat homat leal ones. Worts containing collections of j 
tacts, in which the tabular form ought to he frequently j 
u-A'<l, ar(‘ in most in'^tancos altogether free from them ; > 
and as to indexes, the art of making them seems to bo. I 
lo«t : very lew books, except tho^e on law, have anything : 
deserving the name. The rea.son i.s obvious cnongli : j 
where pro|)(‘r infurinalion i.s not given, the table shows | 
the s])ot where it ought to he, i'(tc(wt ; and a good index I 
]>oin1s out not only wliat /.s in the work, but also that 
whieli /.V nnf. 

Wien the matter sought for is found by one argument 
only, the table is .said to be of single entry ; when by two, j 
of i]()ublr rntry. Thus tlu; common multi])lieution table j 
is one of double entrj : and so is any chronological table j 
which eonsi.•^ts of more than one column. 

The method of jninting mathematical tablc.s is usually \ 
defined so closely' by'' the nature of the subjeot, that no ! 
r<*mark is iiecessaiy exetqit on the type. The numeral 
characters, up to about the year ITtkl, used to he smaller 
in llie body than 1ho.se now eoiistruclcd, with distinguish- 
ing heads and tails. Dr. Hutton, we. believe, fir.st em- 
ployed tlie character in whieli all the numerals are of the 
.same depth, the head.s or tails being compressed into the 
body. This very diNadvantageous change was adopted by 
the type-founders, lint only in England: the consequence 
was that the superior legibility of the aiilient and of the 
modern continental tables was matter of common remark 
among those who had to use them. Another cireum- 
staiiee whieli contributed to this result was the introduc- 
tion of numerals with thick and thin parts, the superior 
elegance of which was supposed to he a recommendation. 
The consequence was, that in many English tables it was 
difficult to distinguish 3 from 8, and 0 or G from 0. Of 
late years however some works* have been published 
which liave used the old lypei^both as to heads and tails 
and uniform thickness ; and their decided superiority over 
tables of the Huttoniaii character, even of much larger 

* III the now NorioH nf tho NauticMl Alm.innc, tho hrail 9 and tJiils fint tr- 
.ippo-ired, hut tliu swclUiis of th»* tj pe was i.ot wjRctcd. Th« ATOikif in whirii 
ihtMiId Ict'ihilit) is conipletidy resUnrd aru, an fuc as wo know, lh» taW»M of 
h)';"rulims ( four and livo fipiireh), .nnd the repiint of narl-w's TaIiIrs pravlor 
and Wohon). Dtp six-fltpire logariUiinR (Longman), and Lieut, ilaper’s £lc' 
n.outsof NiWi;{atioii. 


type, is pretty' generally' admitted. I'liis is a point of great, 
import anec ior any circumstaiiee which produce-, a 
wrong result upon the computer's paper i> equally to he 
deprecated, whether it he an error in the fonimla T[-.ed by 
the autliod* of the tables, or an lucoiTectncss of the punter 
or reviser; and in like manner a given amount of ten- 
dency to error is of the same had consequence, whether it 
be due to the mathematician or the type-foiindcr. This is 
not true of works of theory or reasoning: it may' there lie 
the fault of the reader if he do not correct a mcie slip, 
whether of the author or jirinter ; hut in works of re- 
ference all the partie.s to tlie result are of equal im- 
portance. 

•Since the invention of logaritlnns, the apjietile for 
tables has not grown with the progress of inathematies. 
Calculation by logarithms is so convenient for ordinary 
purposes, that many persons who arc even well versed in 
mathematic.s are not uw'are how much a.ssistiLnce they 
might derive in particular cases from the various tables 
which have been ])ublished. The list which wo mean to 
give does not profe.ss to be a bibliography of tahk s, but. 
will nevertheless give information on thosubjfct to all who 
are not particularly given to mathematical bibliography. 

We may cliviih; mathematical tables into general and 
s])eeial ; the first consisting of purely arithmetical and tri- 
gonometrical tables, and also tables of logarithms. Tlie 
.special tablos art* thost* which are u.sed m the hight-r parts 
of mathematics, in commerce, navigation, astronomy, 
meteorology, eSce. We may further divide tables iniii 
tables of lacts and tables of mnthematical resiilt.s. All 
sciences have their tables of facts; thus the r.aw observa- 
tions of astronomy, magnetism, and physies in general aiu 
frequently tabulated : with these vve have comnaiatively 
little to do, since they are ra1}u*r the materials lor the 
formation or verification of other lahh's, tlian i f ])iiiT)aiy 
use as tables. 

Of .simple aiilhnielic.il tables we may notice the fol - 
lowing : — 

1. Tiibb>,9 nf Muff ipl/rfff ion . — The oldc-,1 we have '►leii 
noticed is one pnntcd in IGKI, at Munich i]\luih.inh. 
There have been several others of great extent, bul t}i(*y 
are scareo. Hutton's ‘Tables of IVodiu-ts,’ prinftd by Ihe 
Roaid of Longitude, 1781, go uj) to 100 times 1000. hiil 
have not tho reputation of correctness. Uiley’s ‘Tables 
of Products,’ published anonymously’, London, ITTo, con- 
tain the first nine multiples of all miniher.s up to 10.000. 
in a veiv clear figure, and an* useful. Dr'dsoifs ‘ Cal- 
culator,’ lAmdon, 17d7-. has ihe .same op to looo, not ho 
convcnienlly’ arrangi'd. Rut liy far the most powerful 
table of this kind is C'relle’s ‘ Uecheiitafidn,’ Rerlm, IS'JO, 
in two thick Hvo. volumes. This contains eveiy pioduct, 
iqito 1000 times UHK), .so arvangeil that all the nmlliples 
of one number are seen at the same opening of thi; bimk. 
All who have used this table know how to dispen.-e with 
logarithms in many eases with groat advantage. There is 
no table which we so much desire to see re])rintod in tliis 
countiy, with a few alterations, which would render it 
more commodious. An anonymous Table, Paris. 179-L 
goes up to 1000 X 103; and another. Pans, An VTI., the 
same ; a third, Versailles, 1825, the same, with many me- 
trological tables added. Sehnbicr’s * Rechnung's Lexicon,’ 
Nuremberg, 17S0, goes to 2400 X UK). Ovon’.s Table. 
Paris, 182 L goes to 50!) X 5(H); that of Cadet, Paris, 1707, 
to 1000 X 1(H). [Quautku Rqr^KKs.■l 

2. Tahfrs of Dirisiftn and of Pnnio Xu/nhm. — Gru- 
son, ‘ Pinaeotheque,’ Rerlin, 1798, gives for all numbers 
under 1(K), or priiues under 400, the quotient and le- 
mainder of every number under Ion times the divisor, 
by inspection: also, divisors without remainders, iqi t ) 
10,500. T.idonne, ‘ Tabie.s de tons Je Diviseurs,’ ike., 
Paris, 1808, gives the divisor of all mimbei's up to 
1()2,(H)0. 'file original etlilion of Barlow's Tables gives 
the factors of all numbers up to 10,0(K), and a re- 
gister of prime numbers up to 1(K),1()3. Chernae, * (!ri- 
brimi Aritbmeticum,' &c., Daventria*, 1811, gives the 
prime numbers up to 1,020,000, and the lowest divisor 
when not 2, 3, or 5. Burckhardt, * Table des Divi.seurs,’ 
&c., Paris, 1817, gives the prime numbers up to 3,03(J,0(K), 
with the lowest divisor of each number when not cither 
2, 3, or 5. This last is, we believe, the i^eatest iinchT- 
taking of the kind. Anjenia’s ‘ Tabula Divisonim,' Ley-' 
dell, 1767, goes up to 10,(H)0; and Pigri'a Table, .Pisa, 
1758, the same. Krause, Jena and Lcipsic, 1804;* has 
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primes and fadors up to 10,0tX). Newman, ‘ Tabellen, 
Desksau, 178:1, has tadors and primes u]) to UK),10(). 

Gnklinus Jiud Sehooteii both are said to na\e siven 
tables of prime niiin])evs, but wo ha\e neither found them 
nor a desi-ription of them. Thomas llranker api)en(led 
to his translation ol Hhoniua's Ali^ebra a table of primes 
and divisors for all numbers under a hundred thousand. 
This was reprinted by Baron iNIaseres, and nas a])pended 
to his trad ‘ On the Doctrine of Permutations and (Jom- 
hination?.,’ J.oiidon, 170.1 ; a book very easy to be obtained. 

Vega M)etavo logarithms, \ol. ii., 1797) gavv primes 
and divisors up to 102,000, and further primes in) to 
100,000. 

3. Tables of Sqitares, Square Rtju/\\ nud Cube 

Ronf.\\ Up to one thousand these are very common ; we 
shall mention these whieh go higher. The oldest we 
know of is Magitnis, * Tabula lldragoihea,’ Venice, 1.192, 
which gives stjuares, and, wi* believe, cubes also, up to 
those of 10,100. (Tuldinus, ‘ l)e Centro Giavilatis,’ Vi- 
enna, 1035, gives the s([uaros and cubes up to those of 
JO,0(X). Pell, London, l(j0(i (Muihard ), semares to that of 

10.000. Ludolf, ‘ Tetragononietria Tabularia,’ FraTikfort 

and Leipsie, 1090, gives the s(iuares u]) to that of a hun- 
dred thoumiid: the largest table of .stpiares in existence, 
,nid very little known. J. P. Bucimer, ‘Tabula Radicuiii,* 
^cc., Nuremberg. 1701, gives scpiarcs and cubes up to those 
of l(),(KK). Hutton 1) gives squares up to that 

of 2.1,400, and cubes up to that of 10,000. 

Dodson ‘ (lilciilalor ■ • J Ij gave square and cube roots 
up to those of 180 : Hutton afterwards gave the same up 
ti» those of lOlM) (where lirat. vve do not Iknow). Barlow, 

‘ 'fables,' Loinlon, 1814, gave squares, cubes, square, roots, 
cube roots, and reciprocals, up to tlu).se of 10,000; the 
intcrmuiatdes to seven decimal places. These were re- 
pnutid .'I little, while ago (’London, Taylor and Walton, 
IS 10 1 , fnnn the original, aOer re-exatninalion. Tables 

i) f Miiiaie^ and cubes, up to those of 10,(XK), were re- 
piiuled i'roin vSeguin's ‘ Manncl d’ Architecture,’ with a 
dt'seriptive preface, at Pans, about the beginning of the 
ceulurv. Meiiierfs Logarithm.s, Ilalle, 1790, contain 
.scjuarcs and cubes up to those of llKX), Boebert, ‘Tafeln, 
^;e Leipsic, 1812, goes to the square of 25,200, the cube 
of 1200, and llie squaie and cube root of 1000. Be)ens, 
Glieiil, 1827, goes to the square of 10,000, and the cube of 
1(X)0. Sehierk, ' “lafc'ln, &c.,’ Kohu oin Kheini, 1827, 
IjiH sijiiares up to that of 10,000. 

doncouit, • De la Nature, de Nombres Trigonaux,’ 
UfO'’ 17(32, gave triangular numbers up to that of 

20.000, cubes up to that of (KK), and .showed bow to use 
11 le former in the con.st ruction of squares and square roots. 
As to higher powers than the third, Hutton and Barlow, 
ill woiks above cited, give every power of every number 

ii] ) to the tenth power of 1(X). Barlow' gives also the fourtli 
anil fifth powers of numbers from those of llX) to those of 
UWM). 

} 4. Pure Decimal Operations . — Besides Barlow's reci- 
])rocals 3), the only remarkable tables of which wc 
know under this head areGoodwyu, * Table of the (Circles 
ariNiug from the Division of a Unit,' London, 1823, and 
‘ 3'abular Scries of Decimal Quotients,’ London, 182:1 (both 
auonvmon.s). The. first gives all the eirculating deeiiiials 
whieh can arise from any fractioti whose denominator is 
under 1024: the second niTanges all fractions whieh in 
their lowest terms have a numerator not exceeding 99 and 
a deiioniinatur not exceeding 991, in order of magnitude, 
and giv es their equivalent decimals to eight places. Mr. 
(ioodwyn (of Blaekheath) was an indefatigable calculator, 
and the preceding tables are. the only ones of the kind 
which he publi.shcd. His inanuseripts, an enormous mass 
of similar calculations, were lately purchased by the Royal 
Society . 

Of pure trigonometrical tables, independently of loga- 
rithms, the following ore the most remarkable : — 

§ 5. Regiomont.vnus on triangles, Nuremberg, 15,3.3, 
contains his and Purbach’s table of sines. Apian, ‘ In- 
troductio Geographica,’ Ingolstadt, 1633, and again in ‘ In- 
strumentura primi mobilis,* Nuremberg, 1534, gave sines. 
Copernicus ( 1543 ) gav c one in his book * De Revolulionibus.’ 
In 1554, Erasmus Rein uoLP published the first table of 
tangents. In 1588, the table of secant.s of Maukoj.ico 
was published (posthumously). The three are fii*st united 
in the * Canon Mathematieiis’ of Vieta, Paris, 1579, the 
fii*st tiigonometrical tables which resemble the modern 
P. C., No. 1485. 


ones in arrangement. (A very’ mre book: Hutton gives a 
description, lyom his own copy, in I he preface to his 
tables.) The ‘ The>.:iurus 'Mathemaiicus’ of Pitisrus, Frank- 
fort, 1013. contains the sines for every ten second.^, to 
what w»^ should now call l.> places of decimals, and for 
CA'cry second in the first and hist degrees ; all computed 
by Rheticus. Pitiscus himself added the first and ly.st .'35 
miniite.s, to 22 jdaces of dei imnls. But a larger work of 
Rheticus vyas published Jiy Valentine Otlio, the ‘ (4piM 
Palatinum.' Neustadt, 1.39(3, a complete trigonometrical 
canon, to every ten set'ond.s, and to ten places of decimals. 
Lansberg, ‘ (h^onudria Triangulorum,’ 1591, had given a. 
complete canon for every niinnte, to seven places. Hut- 
ton thinks this is the fir»^ in which the three he;uiing.'^ are. 
sine, tangent, and secant. 34ie trigonometrv oT Pite-cus 
(1.399) gave the same. Magini, ‘ Primiirn Mobile,' Bo- 
logna and Venice, 1(109, g&ve anollier. Sebooteu, ‘Tabulae 
Simiufn,’ &c., Amslerdain, 1(327, is a complete canon to 
seven places, in a pocket volume with pages of two inches 
by four. It is often said to contain no error; but we ])c- 
lieve the author's own assertion in the preface is the source 
of this opinion : Hutton found many erroi's in the last 
figures, 'i'hero have been no trigonometrical tables of 
note publiKshed since the iiivt-nlion of logantlims, except 
those which contain logarithms. 

'Hie principal tables of logarithms arc the following: — 
The interest attaching to this species of table makes u.^ 
dwell a little more on the earlier specimens. 

^ G. 1614. Napier, ‘ Miiifiei Uanonis Loganthmorum 
Description Edinburgh. Sines and byperboUe logarithms 
of sines and tangents, to every minute and seven decimals. 

IGIG. Rejirint of the above, by Edward Wright, to om* 
figure less, vvith Napier's explanation tramlatcd into Eng- 
lish, and pridace hy Briggs. London. 

1017- Biiggs. ‘ Ja)garilninoriim Chilias Piima,' l.ondon, 

1G18. Benjamin Ursimis, ‘ (Uirsus Mathematiens,' (kv- 
logne, contains Napier’s Logarithm.s. Hib ‘ Magnus ( 'anon,* 
Cologne, 1G24, contains a rccompntation of the Napierian 
[ logarithms of sines, to iwery ten seconds. 

IG19. John Speidell, ‘New Logarithms.’ A new arrange 
I inent of Napier'.s, but giving sines, tangents, and secants, 
with iiuinbers also to 1009. Keprinled in 1(327. 

1G19, Napier, ‘ Mirififi Logarilhmonim Canonis CJon- 
structio,' Edinburgh, edited by Napier's son. 

1G'20. Reprint of Nbipier, bo-b the ‘ Descriptio ' and the 
‘ Consti’uclio,’ at Lyons, by Bartholomew Vincent, book- 
seller. 

1G20. Gunter, * Uanori of Triangles,' first trigonome- 
trical o.anon, with Brigg.s's Logarilhiiw. 

1(324. Biiggs, ' ‘ Arithinetica Logarithmica,’ Loudon. 
Logarithms (decimal) to iifteen places, fiom 0 to 20,000, 
and fiom 90, (HK) to 100,000. After hi.s death, in 1(3.31, a 
reprint was made by one George Miller; the Lai in lille 
and explanatory paiks were rephiced by English ones; 
‘ Logaritbraieall Arithmetike,’ &e. We must doubt the 
reprint of the tables, and think that they were Brigg.s's own 
tables*, with an English ex])lanation pivfixed, in place, of 
the Latin one. \\il.son (in his History of Navigation, pre- 
fixed to the third edition of ltoljert.sori) says find .vonie 
copies of Vlacq, of 1G28, w'ere ])urclia.sed hy our houk- 
.seliers, ami published at London with an English exphina- 
tion ])remised, dated 1(331. Mr. Babbage (to whose laigi* 
and rare collection c-f tables we have been much indebted 
in kills article) has one of tht.se copies; and the Engli.-*h 
explanation and title is the same a.s that whicli was in I in* 
same year attached to the asserted rejirint of Briggs. Wc 
have no doubt that Briggs and Vlac<( were served exactly 
in the same manner. 

IGl^L Kepler, * (.'hilia.s Logaiithmorum,’ Marpuig. 
(Napierian.) He also republished Napier’s own table in 
the kudolphine Tahle.s (.1627). Reprinted at Slrashouig 
in 1700. 

1G2G. Wingate, ‘ Arithmetique Logarithmimie,’ I’.u is 
(reprinted kt Gouda, in 1U28, according to Murhard). 
Wingate was an Englislii^n who first earned Bi iggs’s loga- 
rithms into France. Th?work was reprinted in Englauvl, 
in the same year. Dodson, Hutton, Wanl, &c., say the 
year of the French publication was 1G24, but Lalandc ami 
Delambre knew of none previous to IG2G, and a copy ot 
the last date whieh we have examined bears no rnaik of 
being a second edition, and j tfers to nothing as publisliod 
before, except a tract on the rule of proportion (Gunter’s 
Scale). The logaritlims ai'C from Gunter. 

VoL. XXllI.^3 S 
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1(;26. John Mairo, ‘ Canon Mesotetologisticus,* &c.. 

Such a wojk is monlioned by Murharcl from 
Scfiei) 3 t‘l. II conlained sines ol' minutes, to 7 decimals, in 
Napierian lofirarithnis ; with dilierenoes to ten seconds. 

(:0 Ib-d. Ilcnrion’.'i Lotfarit.hms, Paris. (Dodson, fol- 
lowed by Tliiiton.) Lalahde know ttothing of this work, 
nor Delanibre. Sherwin (Preface) says he examined his 
table by one of Vlacqs in large octavo, printed at (xouda, 
in 1(126, of which table we flm! no other mention. 

1628. Adrian Vlacci, ‘ Arithmetica Loffarithmiea,* Gou- 
da. The whole ten cdiiliads of imiiibers, from 0 to 100,1)00, 
to ten decimals. Sines, See, to every minute. 

KKU. Norwood, ‘Trifronoinetrie.’ Logarithms to seven 
places; numbers to 1(),0(K), sines, &c. to every nnnute. 

1632. Cavaliijri, ‘ J)irectoriiim Genemle Ui*anomctricum,* 
IJologna. Liirlit-fifriire logarithms, the ten first thousand 
numbers in eolumus of twenty; the sines, &e. to vaiious 
divi.sioMs in different part?* oHlie quadrant. It would be 
very convenient to have a short mode of denoting change 
of intervals; the following could hardly be misundenitooa: 

- Cavalieri s tables are, 0 (1") fV (6") 10' (10") 20' (20") 
30' COO") I" 30' f 1') 45®. The table of logarithmic versed 
sioort is said to be the fij*st. given. Cavalieri gave loga- 
rithms again in his trigonolnetiy (1643) ; and in his ‘ Tabula 
Trigonomotrica," of which we do not know' the date. 

1(J33. GelUbrand, * Trigonoinotria Britannica,* Gouda. 
Briggs’s work, which he did not live quite to complete. 
Sines, tangents, and secants, with logarithms of the two 
former, all to iifti en jilaees of decimals, except the tan- 
gents and secants, which arc to eleven. It is to hundredths 
of degrees, not to minutes. 

16^. VJac(|, ‘ Trigonometrica Avtificialis, ' Gouda. 
Logarithms of sines, tangents, and secants, to every ten 
seeonds, and to ten places of decimals. Tw enty thousand 
of Briggs’s logarithms of numbers are added. 

1633. Nathaniel Hoc* ‘ Tabubo Logarithmicse,* London. 
Seven-figure mimbera to 100 thousand, ten-figure sines, 
Slc. to Imndredths of degrees. The first table in which 
attempt at compression was made: the numbor.s are in 
eolumus of fifties, the first figures of the logarithms being 
at Ihe top. 

1 63 V. Herigone, ‘ Cursus Miithematicus,’ vol. iii„ Paiia, 
Said io be the first digested eourse of mathematics ; con- 
tain-. logarithms, apparently from Wingate's French of 
1626. 

16:44. Frobenius, ‘ Clavis Univ. Tvigoii." Tlie (by that 
lime) iwiial Briggs’s logarithms to seven places. 

163V. Cruger, ‘ Praxis Trig. Logaritli. cum Logar,Tab.,’ 
See., Amtotcrdam, 

16:i.j. Ontger, * Doctrina Astronomia;,’ Dantxig. Con- 
tains logarithmic tables. 

1635. GelUbrand, * Institution Trigonometrical!,’ Lon- 
don. Numbers to K),(X)0 (seven places?) ; sines, &c. to 
every mnuite (seven places). In the same year, at the 
end ol Well s ‘ Sciognphitv,’ to which Gcllibnind wrote a 
prel’iure, are tables agreeing with the above description, in 
everytliing but the logarithms of nnmbeiw, which are car- 
ried lo 10 places. Are jbose two diffci’ent tables? 

1635. Anonymous, ‘ Logaiithracticall Table,* Ixmdon. 
Atlnbuled b) Wingate. Dodson is followed by Hutton in 
saying that Wingate pubUshed an l^glish edition of ms < 
I’rench logaiithms. But Hutton never saw any prfor to I 
this of 1635, and we can find no mention of anything of | 
Wingate’s translated from French, except (in an old cf-ta- I 
logiie which gives no dates) * Hie (/oristinetion and Use of ! 
the LogarithineticaU Tables,’ not tables themselves. The i 
logaritlims of the table now before us. are of six figures, ' 
ami for the first time units* figures are at the he^ of the 
columns, and the tens down the inai'gin. Tliere fu’e tables 
of 1032, atlnbuled to Wingate. 

1054, John Newton, * Institutio Matbematica)’ London,. 
2 vol»., 12mo. Contains tables. 

1057* Uughtred'H Trigonoipetryt Londofi, mibllshed 
both in Bn^ish and Latin in thfi saine year.* The loga- 
rithms howoVer are from, . ttie ^me type, with the Latin 
title, in both; they arc compWle »ix-pg«re logarithms; 
the numb^s, which go to lO,O0O^ having seven figures. 

1657. John Newtatl, ‘ Help to Calcul?.tiotb' &c. for con- 
verting fioxag'^naiy tohles into decimal W logarithms. 
npiwnr.t.y, Ncwtod, * Trigouomctjpi^ Wi^iinica,* Lpn- 
or »hw. fee. are 0 ((^■•Oor) ft* 
aiid W 4 ^n>. also ftines and Ipgarifihuois of sines to 14 

ir,ttut9orNav)ftstl(H logarithms of numbers are thrown into the 


form which they have ever since preserved in scvon-figuic 
tables. 

With John Newtoil 'we may very well close the account 
of the early tables of logarithms. Fiom his date we shall 
give only those w^hich have hail great notoriety, or would 
I even now be of use to any one into whose hands they lull. 

1681. Jonas Moore, ‘ New Systeme of the Mathematics,’ 
London. The second volume contains a full table of 
seven-figure Ic^arithms, with the natural sines, &c., and a 
table of ])roportional parts. Also, for the first time in 
England, a complete minute-table of naturid and logarith- 
mic vemed sines. 

1706. Sheiwin, * Mathematical Tables,* London. The 
first work, wo believe, in which the proportional pt -ts are 
ill the same page with the logarithms ; and ihe common 
diiferences in the trigonometrical logarithms miuic com- 
mon. Second edition, 1717; thml, revised by Gardiner, and 
the best, 1742; fifth and last, 177L veiy enoneous- the 
most inaccurate table Hutton ever met with. 

1717. Abraham Shni-p, ‘Geometry Improved,' Londoii. 
A large table of areas of the segments of circles : but it 
contains logaritlims of all numbers to 100, and all prime.H 
under llCX), true to sixty decimals. Also an iipmeiise muss 
of results on the regular solids. 

1742. Dodson, ‘ Antilogaiitlimic Canon,’ London. Tliis 
work is unique of its kind : it contains the number, to 
eleven figures, corresponding to every logarithm from 
'(XKK)! to 1‘000(X); the author corrected the limits in mo&l 
copies with his own hand. Harriot began such a table, ae- 
cording to Wallis, and Dr. Pell told Wallis that Warner 
had finished the table, and that it was in tlio hands of Dr. 
Busby, master of Wesiminster School . 1 1 v\ as nc\ er i»ui)- 

lishcd, and is probably lost. 

1742. Gfu-diner, ‘Tables of Logarithms,' London. Niim- 
bci-s 1— l()2l(K), sines, &c.,0 ( 1") 72 ' (10") 45^ all to seven 
places, with logistic logarithms, &c. Rare, and much 
esteemed for accuracy: tlie autlior corrected the faiilli, 
with his own hand. 

1770. Reprint of Gardiner at Avignon, by I’ezeiias, 
Dumas, and Blanchard, with the first four degrees to single 
seconds, from amamuseriptof Moiiton. (Lalande. ) There 
was a reprint of some sort at Florence, in 1782. 

1772. Gherii's Logaiithms, Modena. Very much the 
same as Hutton’s in their contents. 

1778. iSchuize, ‘ Sammlung Logarithm ischor,’ Beilin. 
This collection is highly spoken of. It contains the hi'st 
published hyperbolic logarithms of sines ami langi iith. 

1785. Hutton, ‘ Mathematical Tables,’ London. Many 
editions. A very coixect set, with sines, tangents, &c., 
and versed sines, complete, both natural and logaiithmic. 
For those who want seven places, and can have but one 
book, there is none better. 

1702. Michael Taylor, ‘ Tables of Logarithms,’ London. 
In the trigonometrical part the sines and tangents arc to 
avefy second. The eiTata of this work have been published 
in various Nautical Al^^anacs. 

1783 and 1795 (new tiiage, 1821, with many errors cor- 
rected). Callet, ‘'Tables Portaiiyei» 5 " &c., Paris. The fu*st 
edition was substantially that pf Gurdiner ; the second, 
siercotfupi'd by Fiimin Diddt, is one of the most correct 
and convenient, as well as extensive works in existence : 
many pemns prefer it to any other. It contains the usual 
seven-fi^rc logarithms fi*om 1 to 108000 ^common and 
hyperbolic logarithms, each to 29 decimals, up to 1200-« 
logaritlims, common and liypeirbolic, to 18 decimals, with 
first, second, and third differences, from lOlOOd to 101 1/9 
—'numbers to logariilnns, conmion and hyperbolic (to 20 
figures), from ‘OOOBI to -UOl??, with the same differences, 
common lo^iiluiis to decimals, and hyj[>erbulic to <18, 
to sdl numbers from 1 to l(w an4 a)) prijnes to 1097 ; the 
same for numbers from 09uD80 to .1000021— multiples ol 
2-302^. ... and *4^29..^.. ta lOQ times— arcs to 25 
decimals, for both sexogp^mal and oenfesimal division— 
sevej|^gm;e sines* for eaob mifipte of the centesimal 
dlvision-^aiu^ (15 mul their logarithms (the 

remaining places up U, tba seyen being in ilic last 
tabla>^^||(tftioii^ seven-figure loga- 
rithms ot MU^aiid .fjMigents’Q (10") 45®— 4offistie. 

logarithms. Those tables aretolemblyf put, we beKeve, 
hot extremely; oDrrect in idl parip, exeept in the latest 
tinue^ ’tliey were the first in which the line was broken 
at ihe change of . the third figpre qf the logarithm pf a 
number. 
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W • Maserpa, ‘ Scriptorea Lajjarithmic-i London, 
riio fii-st volume contains a reprint of Kepler’a Loj^arithnis, 
ll^e sixlh and last of Napiers \\ork of 1G14, and .Tolm 
opordell’s loa;arifhins of nuriibers. 

1794. Vela’s edition of Vlaeq, ‘ Thosaimis Lo^arith- 
morum,’ LeipMc, 1794. See VJacq of lf52S and I6:s;i. A 
very correct work : a ducat was offvrcd for every etior 
detected. 

1797 and 1812. Vega, ‘ TabuluD T^ojifarithmico-Trigono- 
uietricie,' Leij)sic. The usual logarithms of numbers, 
sines, &(?. 0 (1") V W (10") 6^ 2' Cl') *15®--divisorH and 
primes already noticed - eight-figure hyperl)olic logarithms 
from 1 to 1000, and for all primes up to 10,000 — powers of 
liy]). log. 10, and their common logarithms (from ex- 
ponent *01 to UhiKL- squares and cubos of numbew up 
to those of KXK), &c. — logistic logarithms, binomial co- 
efficients, and iLst ronomical tables various. Tliere are va- 
rious ^nailer editions from Vega, as at Lcipsic, 1820 and 
1820. 

1800 or 1801. (An IX.) Delanibre and Borda, * Tables 
Trigonomelri(iues DiVi males,’ Paris. These tables were 
corrected fiorn llic grand Tithks tin Cadastre^ still unpub- 
lished.* [P]lo^fY.] They contain, the common logarithms 
of numbers, 11 -decimal logarithms of numbers from 1 to 
ItXX), and from 100,000 to 102,(MK); ll-decimnl logarithnne 
sines 0 ( 10" ce.nlesimal) KXP; 1 l-figiire hyp<‘rbolic loga- 
l it Inns from 1 to UMX); 7-decimal logarithms of sines, 
tangents 0 'J"; 2'* (10") KK)'' centesimal. 

1814. Barlow’s Tables, liondon. Here are found eight- 
iigiire hyperbolic logiuithins up to that of 10,000, eal- 
eulated fVoni the primes in Vega. They Iv.vd been pre- 
])rint<'d in Reos’ Cyclopa^lia. 

1818. (frusoirs Logarithms, Berlin. (Contains also 
squares, cubes, square roots, and cube roots up to 1000. 

1827. Babbage, * 'fables of Logarithms,’ London. S/e- 
rfutf/prd. Seven-figure logaritlmis of nnml)oj>i only, 
l)oN^ eV(‘ee(1ingly correct. Printed on various coloured 
papers: (’allots stereotyped sines were at one time 
])rintod on )ollow' jiaper in Franco to accompany them ; 
but tlK‘ French paper was of so bad a colour, that wo be- 
lief (' tiic oxporiment was not continued. 

J827. Salomon, ‘Tables de Lognritlimes,* Vienna. A 
largo collection : contains also squares, cubes, stpiare 
r(Ki1s, cube roots, up to those of lOOB; and divisors up to 
102,(111. 

1827. Tfantsehrs Tables, Vienna. Ten-figure logarithms 
of primes nji to 15,391 ; .squares, cubes, square and cube 
loot-', up to tho.so of 1200; factoi’s up to 18, *277 ; and 
others. 

18*27. Ct. F. Ursinus, * Logaritlmii,’ &c., Copenhagen. 
A complete six-figure table : rather common in England. 

1829. Bagay, ‘ Nouvcllcs Tables Asironomiquos,* Paris. 
An imitation \)f ^Tichael Taylor’s, sines and tangents to 
every second. 

IKIO. Hassler, ‘ Logarithmic, &c. Tables,’ in a pocket 
form, New York. Seven-figure logarithms throughout: 
to h;dl-ininute intervals through tlie greater part of the 
tables of siru‘s, &o. The logarithms of numbers broken 
as in (’allot. We dislike this mode extremely ; but many 
find it convenient. 

1831. Lalande, ‘ Tabled de Logaritbme^,* Paris. Stereo- 
typed in 1805; ia31 is the date of the first with adl 
corrections made. Piv^-fignre tables thix)Ughout, and ho 
mistake has over been foCmd in them, thoj^h it is said a 
renvard was offered for any detection. There are, we 
believe, Brussels and other editions which have not the 
.same character. Tire original work of Lalande, or Lacaille, 
Lalande, and Marie, had six places; last edition 1804; 
there was another, bearing the na-iue of Lalande only, 
stereotyped in 1804. A similar table, with fmen dc«d- 
nials, bos been published for the use of studeut$ preparing 
for the Polyteennic School, and is furnished tbr 

the genuine Lalande : it is unless for ordinary purposes. 
If the English, reprint of the tirage of 1831 (presently 
noted) be as correct irnd no error has yet been found, it 
is much the better ^ io type and pimer. 

1834. Wallace, * Matben^tlcal Calculator'/ Glasgow. 
Six-figure logarithms, with tables. 

1836. Anonymous (Stimpkih', and Co.),/ Lo- 

garithmic Tables.^ A ve^ neat reprint of Hasher witlt- 

' ^ Tlicro was once a edmmeneemaot of ibe ^ritilliig mado, and wa have neen 
•one of the pioof riicete. 
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out the (to iw^ objectionable breaking of tiu* lines in the 
logarithms of numbers. 

.1839. Anoiiyiaoiis (Taylor and Walton, under tlseful 
Knowledge Society). Sihreotyped, A rcprini of f.ulande. 
\,iirage of 1831 1 with \\ few additions, cfoscly compared 
with other tables. No error was found in Ddandc, and 
none has hitherto been found in this rcj>rint. The oUl 
numeral type was first oomplcicly restored in this w'ork. 

1840. AnonyinOiia (Taylor and Walton), >^ur-lignre 
logarithms on a card. Stereotyped. Reprint of a talile 
originally privately circulated amoiuir piacticsd wstrono- 
mei-s. (Sec Companion io the Alwaaac for 1841. ) 

IH'12. Sines and tangents to match. Stereotyped. 

18-10. Farley, * Six-fisrure Logarithms,’ London. Ste- 
reotyped. An excellent table for those who waul rix 
figures. 

1S41. Gregory, Woolhouse, a.ud llami, ‘Tables for Nau- 
tical Men.’ Contains five-figure logarithms, neatly printed ; 
the only instance we know m which five-figure logarithms 
have jiroportional parts. * 

1841. kiddle, ‘ Tables,' See. The six-figure logarithms 
from Mr. Riddle’.s well-known work on navigation. Stereo- 
typed. 

Ot‘ the misuse of tables, no instance is more, common 
|han that which consists in taking tables of too many 
places of figures. Four are very olleu tmough, more than 
five are rarely wanted ; but when this hapiiens, tables of 
seven figures are more convenientiy u.sed tlain those of 
six, owing to the saving of calculation which is nuule by 
the presence of proiKutioual parts, lu pun ly irigonoim*- 
tricai calculatioiis. the advantage of six figures over five 
sometimes makes itself apparent. It is our own practice, 
when five figures arc suspected to be iiisufficieiil, to havcj 
recourse to st'ven at. once, which, we are satisfied, is a 
saving both of time and thought. 

i 7. Tile next tables which wo shall mention are Ihosi- 
which are wanted in the higher mat hemal itTi. 

F.xtensive tal)l(*s of eibptic /iwc/tona aic in l.egendres 
‘ Tiaitti des Functions Klliptiques,' 2 vols. 41o., 18‘25 and 
1820. The Jaciorml functinn, Tj\ is tabulated in llie 
same work ; and also in llio ‘ Fxorcicesdu (’alcul Integral ’ 
of tlte same autlior, Paris, 1817. m whielt si‘Veral other 
detiuile integrals are also taludaied. An abridgment of 
this table (with veatly means of restoring it fully) is in the 
treatise on the Dilferenlial (Jaleulus (L//;. XJ. K\ \ }). 587. 
Tables of the integer form of Vi\ or 1 .2. .3 .... (.r- 1\ or 
rather of the logarithms of tJie values, are given by (J. F. 
Degcn, ‘ Tabulamm Eiineas,’(Jopenhagen, 1824, up to 
1201, to 18 decimal places : this table is reprinted to six de- 
cimal places at the end of the article ‘Theory of ProViabili- 
ties ’ in the Fucyclopfcdia Metropolifana. Tables of tho in- 
tegral di were first given by Kramp, with logarithms 

of the values, in ‘ Analyse des Refractions Astroncmiques,’ 
Slra*burg, 1790. Ttifs table is repiinted in the Kneyc. 
Metrop.i art. ‘ Tlieoiy of Piobabilities.’ Tho form in 
which this integral more usually occur» in the theoiy of 
probabilities (with ibe factor 2 : given (hy Pro- 

fessor Eiicke, wc believe) in the Berlin ‘ Astiuuomischcs 
Jahrbuch' for 18;14, from whence, it was copied into the 
article in the Kneyc. Metrop., above noticed ; and nvilli 
exteaaionte) into the • K.s*»ay on Piobabilitics iind Life (.'oii- 
tingencies'mtho Caoinet Cyclopaedm, and into the artii le 
cm "Probability in the new edition of the Encyclopivrlia 
Britaiuiica. A few other definite integials have Ix-en 

tabulated : one very useful me.Jdr : log r, by >Soldner, 

‘ NouvcJle Fonctiou Transcenderite/ Munich, 180;J, copied 
into the ^ Diftoventiul Calculus ' {JaL 0\ A'. ), p. Gfi2. Tlie 
infegrabi kiiow'ii by the r.anic of Spruce's Xogariihmte 
Trafutcendants are in tlm work with that tit le (Kdinburgli, 
1809; Sir J. Hersclud’s edition, London, 1820). Theu* 
arc a few: iulegrals ncces.^ary in optics senttered 

through the Memoirs of the Institute and of the Oiunhiulgo 
Philokopiiical Society (in memoirs by Frcbnel and ^ir. 
Any). Perhaps W'e should also mention the tables lor the 
solution of indeterminate equations of the second degree. 
Of these there is one in Legendre’s ‘ Tln'orie des Noinhrcs 
another W been given by Ja^^obi ; and a thiid, by 
called ’ (iJanon Pelliaous/ . 

As to astronomical tables, it would bo iinpossib'^* 
give any account of tho enormous mass which 
existed : nor would such an account be of any use, 

3 S 
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for astronomical history. They may be divided info two 
the tables of observations published by 
public 01 * private obaei vatoiies ; bocondlv, the fundamental 
tables deduced from observations, to aid in the deduction 
of future piedictions. As to the former, evci’y well-con- 
ducted observatory in Aill work publishes peiiodically (at 
intervals of one or two years) its volume of observations, 
latterly with their reductions. As to the second class, they 
arc not the doily mateiials of the astionomer, but of the 
computer of his ephemeris, who supplies the necessary pre- 
dictions for the current year. In England the Nautical 
Almanac gives in the preface hill references to the tables 
employed in predicting places, whether of sun, moon, 
planets, or stars. For general purposes connected with the 
elements of the solar system, see Daily, ‘ Astronomical 
Tables and Formula?,* London, 1827. 

The tables in the other physical sciences are mostly 
collections of facts, and, we believe, generally speaking, 
by no means so complete os they might be. The value 
of tabular*information seems to be not sufficiently felt. 
A. laige poition of every book of chemistry, for instance, 
is a detailed statement in words at length of facts which 
might with great advantage be made the components of a 
tabic. 

$ 8. It rcmain.s to speak of commercial tables, a subject 
of gi‘eat interest in this country, which has produced a 
great many. The mathematical tables connected with 
this subject may be divided into those intended to facili- 
taie calculations of money with regard to other countries, 
and with regard to tiansactions in this country ; to which 
we must add, as distinct heads, tables of annuities and 
other life contingencies, and metrological tables, or tables 
of weights and measures. Of all these we shall only 
mention a very few. 

The most complete work en foreign exchanges, and on 
the weights and measures of England as compared w'ith 
those of other coimtiies, is ‘ The Universal Cambist,* &c., 
Loudon, 1821 i2nd edition), 2 vols. 4to. (with supplements), 
bv the late Dr. Patrick Kelly. We may also mention 
Ti^)ks*.s Aibitration of Exchanges, London, 1817* 

Tables of inteiest began to oe published at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The earliest we have 
met with is Riehaid Witt, ‘ Aiithmeticall Questions,’ Lon- 
don, UU3, which, befoie the introduction of the notation 
of decimal fractions, gives tables or breviats containing 
the significant' fgires, with rules emiivalent to the 
management of the decimal point; and Clay’s ‘ Briefe, 
&c. Tables,* London, 1624. In the firet half of ttiat ! 
century we find in catalogues the works of Fisher, Butler, j 
Webster, and others, with anonymous writers, all contain- 
ing tables of interest, annuities, or leases. For the tables 
known by the name of Aicroid, see Mortality. The 
tables of leases, Cambridge, 1686, had the approbation of 
Newton, as Lucasian professor, and have since been often j 
reprinted, and styled Newton’s. Under this impression | 
they still are sola, as there are persons who believe they 
were constructed by Newton. In 1726 the first really 
extensive tables of interest were published *by John 
Smart, The results are interpolated for half years, which 
give the tables the appearance of being calculated for 
interest payable half-yearly ; but the fact is that yearly pay- 
ments are supposed. A second edition of this work, en- 
larged, by C, Brand, London, 1780, has the reputation ofeon-- 
taining many errors. Mr. Daily’s ‘ Doctrine of Interest and 
Annuities,* London, 1808, is ns extensive as Smart’s for 
W'hole years, and as correct ; and the Tcibles of Leas^ j^u- 
dou, 1807, by the same author, contain the simplebeasfs which 
the name implies, tabulated by themselves^^.^^V^Doc- 
trine of Interest,* by Francis Corbaux, con- 
tains the real distinction of yearly, and quar- 
terly interest: these tables are the same 

author’s work on Population, LondM'l^: ' Mr.' Hardy’s 
'Doctnne of Simple and .Ck)mm|Wl^''Thterest,V Lo 
1830,.dontainB rates of interest 'i|iHraUiing by t j^er eent. 
from i up to 5 per cent.^ witl^ifocecding integer rates. 
All the staTldard works on liifo^nuities conl^n tables of 
comi)ouna interest. 

h There seems to have beel^ tendency at the beginning 

•the last centuiy to publish cohxmeraiad tables in copper- 
probably with ,a view to secure the advs^age which 
iheor.iH>® has since secured in a better. fprm. we 
loSHTlUll^ * arithmeticall tables’ of C. .Bardon, (Roy«. Soc. ■ 
without date; T^tau’s ‘Manual Mercantile/ 


second book (first never published), J.ondon, 1733 ; Rev. 
G. Brown’s Arilhmetica Infinita, London, 1717 ; the two 
last being multiplication tables with multiples of numbers 
and fractions useful in money transactions, arranged under 
heads. The following may be mentioned as containing 
hints which might even now' be useful : Beqjamin Webb, 
‘Tables for Buying and Selling Stocks,’ London, 1709 ; 
also ‘The Complete Annuitant, or Tables of Interest,' 
London, 1762 ; Hayes’s ‘ Moneyed Man’s Guide,’ a table 
for Computing Dividends, London, 1726. The French 
have a large number of tables answering to our ready 
reckoners, under the names of Baifime (a word of tlie same 
use with them as Cocker with us) compt-faits, &c. AVe 
have seen one of them Of the decimal character, in which a 
metal plate with rectangles pierced in it serves, on one 
rectangle being placed over the integers of the number 
given, to make another separate those of the number to be 
found. 

On the standard tables of life contingencies we refer to 
MoRTALmr, adding that since the publication of that arti- 
cle, the Amicable Society has published tables of its expe- 
rience by distributing them in print among their proprie- 
tors. The work of Mr. Jones on Life Annuities^ in the 
‘Library of Useful Knowledge,’ which is now brought 
nearly to a close, contains more tables than the old standard 
works all put together, and is the first in which extensive 
tables lor what is called Barref.fs Method arc furnished, 
both for one and two lives. 

The practice of stereotyping tables is one which should 
be strongly enforced, if it were not that piiblisliers seem 
now to be aw are of its importance. A second edition de - 
rives no authority from the goodness of the first, because 
the printer, who is, as already observed, as important ;i 
person as the author in the. matter of tallies, has again 
stepped between the latter and the public. In readier ihc 
proofs of important tables, it is desiiablo tliat three persons 
should be employed, one to read from the manuscript, the 
others to watch two separate proofs, without communica- 
ti^ with each other, as done in the Nautical Almamu* 
Office. The strictest investigation should take placte in 
the proof which is taken from the stereotype, oidi nary 
p^na being taken with the previous proofs. Persons 
who have to correct the proofs of tables alone slionld 
bring the manuscript as near as possible to the proof by 
folding it conveniently : even if the folds were altered 
after every two or three lines, so as always to have both 
j manuscript and proof under the eye in one position, it 
' would not give more trouble than would he well repaid. 
Double figures should be particularly attended to ; ni> 
mistake is so likely to be made, either by the compositor 
or tlie reader, as 744 for 774, and the like. This, and mis- 
placing the order of the figures, as 012 for 102, aie the 
things which it is most difficult to avoid. Again, of tlie 
two things under examination, manuscript and proof, the 
more difficult one should be looked at first, for the mind 
is apt to allow knowledge derived from the more easy to 
give help in interpreting the more difficuft. Thus if the 
type be harder to read than the manuscript (a very common 
thing with our thick even-sized numerals), make out the 
pfoof first, and tlion look at the manuscript ; and vice 
versd. If two readings be given, vary the mode ; the 
following may for instance be the plan adopted : if the 
manuscript column contain a, c, &c., and the printed 
column A, B, C, &c., look at a, compare it with A, then 
at B, compare it vrith b, then at r, compare it with C, and 
so on ; the oider of inspection being oA, B6, cC, Drf, &c. 
Some persons examine best by the eye alone, others by 
the car also, repeating aloud. Each one must ascertain 
for himself wliich practice is best for him ; but whatever 
it may be, it diould be varied. Alteration of posilioii, 
motion of the hand; or foot, occasionally to mark the Iran* 
siti^s, change of tlie tone of repeating, &c., are usefol : 
it is hardly crefiible, to those who nave not tried, how much 
the perceptions are dulled by th<» monotonous comparison 
of one column of figures with another, or how many and 
how gross errors both eye and ear, when tired, will suffer to 
pass. . Persons vrho are not much used to this labour might 
very well prpceed as follows. Let them request the printer 
to hb own dberetion, a cerfotn number, say three^ 

of mistiikes Cauthor^raps) in eve^ page, carefiilly register- 
ing them, but not on the manuscript; ' The author may theit 
be certain that he ought, to detect three mistakes in eoeix 
pagcp and will know that he has been careless.if he InvKe 
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n<jt that number at least. But at the same time, an author 
'y r 1 1 for confidence in himself, may very 

sulcly leave f?ood manuscript tables entirely to ihe printer, 
it he make the latter understand that lie does not intend 
to correct till all is printed oft*, and will require ever)' 
page containing an error to be cancelled. No good printer 
would now refuse tc) engage, to furnish a fac-siniilc of a 
manuscript, on the simple condition of being allowed to 
rcler to the author fou decision as to any doubtful word or 
hguic in the writing; and the accuracy with which the 
nvst-ratc London ])rinters tdrn out their proofs is surpris- 
iiur. We have frequently looked at page after page of 
table-matter more times than we should otherwise, have 
thought necessary, merely because the total absence of 
detected error left it an unsettled point whether it was the 
excellence of the proof, or a temporary suspension of our 
own (juickness of perception, which caused the absence in 
que-stiou. 

Catalogues of tables (separate) may be seen in the catar 
loguc of the Koyal Society’s Library; in Alurhard's Bibl, | 
Math. ; in Lalande s Btbl. Astrou. (in virtue of the index); i 
but tlierc is nothing approaching to even a moderatoly 
perfect catalogue. 

TABLE, ROIJND. The most famous Round Table is 
that of King Arthur, which is said in the old romances to 
have been constructed by the wizard Merlin for Uthcr 
Peudragon, Arthur’s father, fiom whom it passed into the 
pos.^cssio'i of Loodigan, or Leotlegrance, king of Canielard, 
or Carinalido, whose capital was Carshaise, and then came 
to Aithur as portion of his wife Guenevre, daughter 
of that monarch. The romance of the "Mort d’ Arthur’ 
says that Merlin made it ‘ in token of the roundnessof the 
world according to the metiical romance of Merlin, it 
was made in imitation of one which had been set up by 
Joseph of Ailmathca in commemoration of that at which 
the twelve apostles ate the last supper witJi their divine 
Master. The Round Table is not mentioned at all b^’ 
(Jeoffrey of Monmouth, either in his ‘Chronicle,’ or in his 
‘Life oV Merlin’ in Latin vei-sc; but it is noticed by his 
contenijiorary Waee of Jersey, in his metrical ‘ Roman de 
Rois d’ Angle! erre.' The Round Table was ‘intended,* to 
<|uote the analysis of the romance of Merlin given by 
Ellis (JS^peeimam of Early English Romances, i., Mo 
assemble the best knights in die world. High birth, great 
strength, activity and skill, fearless valour, and firm 
fidelity to their suzciain w'cre indispensably requisite for 
an admission into Uiis order. They were bound by oath 
to as.'Jist each other at the hazard of their own lives ; to 
ai tempt singly the most perilous {^ventures; to lead, 
when necessai y, a life of monastic solitude ; to fly to arms 
at the first summons ; and never to retire from battle till 
tliey had defeated the enemy, unless when night, inter- 
vened and separated the combatants.’ There are different 
accounts of the number of the Knights of the Round 
Table, which indeed appears not to have been always the 
same. The romance of Merlin, which states that Uther 
had no power to fill all the seats, makes that king never- 
theless to have nominated knights, and those are also 
spoken of as forming ihe number of the order under Leo- 
degrance. The ‘ Mort d’ Arthur* makes Leodegrance say, 
in surrendering it to Arthur, ‘ I shall give him the Table 
Round, the which liter Pendragon gave me, and when it 
is full complete, there is an hundred knights and fifty ; 
and, as for an hundred good knights, I have myself, but I 
lack fifty, for so many have been slain in my days.’ Of 
the fifty knights that were wanted. Merlin was at the mo- 
ment only able to find tw^enty-eight for Arthur; but some 
were added afterwards. Other accounts again make the 
complete number under Artiiur to have been only a hun- 
dred. It is asserted by some, of the chroniclers that some 
time before Edward IIL instituted the order of the Garter, 
he established in the castle of Windsor a frattemity of 
tw'onty-four knights, and ci^ected for therlA a round tame, 
in imitation of that of Arthur, with a chamber in which 
it was placed, still known . by ihe name of the Round 
Tower ; arid though .ihia story is rejected by Antis, in his 
* History of the Order of the Garter,’ Werton (flist. of 
Eng. Poet., ii., 87) gives some reasons for thinking it pro- 
bable enough. Bishops Percy, in his ‘ llelicmes of Anlient 
English Poetry’ (i., 41, 42), remarks ‘that the round table 
was not peculiar to the reign of King Arthur, but^ was 
common in all the ages of chivalry.^ The proclaiming a 
great tournament (probably with some peculiar solemni«> 


ties) was called holding a Round Table.’ And he quotes 
a passage from Dugdale, in which that learned anti(piaiy, 
describing a ton rnanuMit held at Kenilwoith by Roger tic 
Mortimer, in the reign of Edward L, says, ‘Then began 
tlic Round Table, so called by reason that the place 
wherein they practised those feats was environed with a 
strong wall made in a round form.’ Percy adds that 
Matthew Paris frequently calls jousts and tournaments 
Hastiludia Mensca Rotundm, These round tables were 
probably a contrivance on ihe principle of the mo- 
dern Round Robin, to prevent any dispute about pre- 
cedency. There are several circular elevatioiw in dif- 
ferent parts of England which are still called Avthurt.s 
Round Tables. 

TABIJiS, mELVE. [Twelve Tables.] 

TABOR, MOUNT ; LXX., and Jo.sephus, ‘int- 

T 

ffvpiov), now called Jcbel-et-TAr, is an insulated eminenc e, 
about 1000 feet high (according to the most probable out 
of several different calculations), on the eastern side of 
the great plain of Esdraclon in Palestine. It lies about 
two leagues south-east of Nazareth. It stands out alone 
from the high ground which surrounds Nazareth, and on 
the north it has at it.s foot an arm of the great plain of 
Esdraclon, which sweeps away north-cast to the lake of 
Tiberia.s. Tlie mountain consists of limestone. Its form, 
as seen from the south-WTst, is a segment of a sphere ; 
from -the west-north-west it pri'senls the appearance, of a 
truncated c^me. The ascent is long and winding, occupy- 
ing generally about an hour ; ihe \>ath is of anlient con- 
struction ; in Homo places steps are cut in the rock. The 
sides have a good soil, and are covered with clumps of oak- 
trees. ‘The proper summit,* says Dr. Robinson, ‘ consist .s 
of a beautiful little oblong plain or basin, twelve or fifteen 
minutes in length from north-west to south-east by six or 
eight in breadth. This is skirted on the south-w'cst by a 
ledge of i-ocks of some altitude, covered with foumlation.s 
ami ruins, and on the north-easi by lower nicks ; and this 
higher ground on both sides is thickly overjjrowii with 
bushes and small trees, while the basin itself lies in grass 
without trees or ruins.* 

There are considerable ruins on the summit of tlie 
mountain. There are traces of a thick wall all round the 
top, the masonry of which seems not later than the time 
of the Romans. This is very likely to be the wall built 
round the mountain by Josephus, in the Jewish war. (T//., 
5 37; Bell. Ju<L, ii., t. 20, J 6.) On the ledge of rocks at 
the southern side of the summit, particularly at its eastern 
end, there are large ruins of fortifications, and apparently 
of dwelling-houses. Tliere i.s a gateway, of Saracenic ar- 
chitecture, called ‘ the Gale of the Wind.’ It is known 
tJial churches and monasteries stood here both before ami 
during the Crusades. There is a small vault on the soutb- 
ea.st, where the Latin monks from Nazavelli celebrate ;iu 
annual mass in memory of the Transfiguration, and on the 
north side the Greeks observe, the same festival among 
the ruins of a chitrcb. The festival of the Virgin is also 
celebrated here by the Greek priests from Nazareth, and 
a multitude of pilgriiiLs. There are many cisterirs on the 
summit ; most of them are dry, but in one Dr. Robinson 
found gocKl water. 

All travellem describe the view from Mount Tabor us 
very beautiful, but they differ about its extent. Dr. Ro- 
binson, who spent a whole night on the mountain, and 
saw the view both in the evening and in the morning, 
states that on the west it embraced the western part of the 
plain of Esdmelon,but the ridge of Carmel a) most entirely 
intercepted the sea view. On the north and no)th-ca.st 
appeared Safed and its mountains, overtopped by the 
snowy summits of Jebel iiis-Sheikh (Mount Heriiion): 
betyveen the mountains of Safed and the foot of 'fabor 
tlie north-east branch of the plain of Esdraclon. 
Though only a spot of the water of the lake 'i’ibcrijui 
could be seen, the whole outline of its basin was clearly 
visible; and beyond this the table^Iands of Jauldn anH 
Hanrtin, and to the south of them the mountains of Bashan 
and Gilead. On the south the view is almost immediately 
bounded by the mduntains’of Duhy (Little Hermon) and 
Qilboo, the latter appriariiig over the summits of the 
former. On the soutiireast the view extends far down the 
valley of the Jordan* ]>. Robinson adds that a line 
drawn firom Tabor to the summit of Little Hermon marks 
the division between the waters which run eastward into 
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fhr' Joiflan and those which flow westward ihroupfli the 
plain of Esdraelon into the Mediterranean. 

The name ofTnhor occui*h aevei’al times in the Old Tes- 
tament (Josih.^ xix. 12, 22; Judgeft^ iv. 0, 12, 14; 

Ixxxix. 12; xlvi. 18; ifosaa, 1.) There was 

upon it one of the cities of the Levites, belonsrinff to the 
tribe of Zehulon. (1 Chrm^^ vi. 77.) The description given 
by Polybius (v. 70* J 6) of the city of Atabyrium CAraftv- 
010 V h as well as the name itself, proves it to have been 
Tabor. 

This city was taken by Htratagem and fortified In* Au- 
tioehus tlie Cheat, B.c. 218 (Polyb., /. r.). In the Jewish 
war a battle was fought at the mountain between the 
Itoinajis under GabiniiLs. and the Jews under Alexander, 
the son of Aristohuhis, aljout n.c. 53 (Joseph., >‘lnf/V 7 .,xvi.. 
c. 0, J 3; JkP. Jud.^ i., c. 8, J 7); and the summit, as 
above mentioned, was afterwards fortified by Josephus. At 
a later jMM’ioil of tlm war a trreal multitude of the Jews, 
who liad taken refuge here, were compelled to surrender 
to Placidus. (Joseph,, Bell, Jud.^ iv, 1, 8.) 

Tabor is not mentioned in the New Testament ; but in 
the fourth century alter Christ the opinion seems to have 
sprung up, which has since been generally lield, that it was 
the scene of our »Saviour’s Transfiguration. (ilf//7f., xvti. ; 
Afnrkf ix. ; Litkf», ix. 28; 2 Pei., i. 18.) It has been long 
since observed by Lightfoot and Rclaud, tlial the Gospel 
narratives rather point to some place on the north of the 
lake of Tiberias ; but Dr. Robinson has set the cpicstion at 
rest by an observation so simple that it is miu’vcllouH how 
it escaped the notice of former writem, namely, that at 
the very lime referred to, the summit of Tabor was occu- 
pied by a fortified city. 

(Dr. Robinson’s Bitdhal Besoarche.^ in P/7/c.v//wc, vol. 
iii., pp. 209-223 ; Winer’s Bibliaches ReaheoHerhuch, art. 

‘ Thabor.’ 

TAROR, a circle in the south-ea^t part of the kingdom 
of Bohemia, is bounded on the north by the circle of 
(Jzaslan, on the east by Moravia, and on the south ancl 
west by the circle of Budweis. llio area is 1170 scpiaro 
mile.s, and the population 200, 0(X) inhabitants. The coun- 
try' is an undulating plain, with a few hills and mountains. 
The most considerable river is the Luschnitz, and- there 
are m^ny small lakes or meres. The soil is fertile, and 
produces com, flax, and culinary vegetables. Oxen 
and sheep arc very numerous; and the mount ain.s are rich 
in silver and other minerals, and in precious stones. The 
chief manufactures are of uooUen, cotton, and linen, 

TABOR, t he capita] of the circle of Tabor, is situated 
in 49® 24' N. lat. and 14® 3tt' E. long. It stands on an 
eminence called Mount Tabor, on the river Luschnitz, in 
a romantic country. It is .said that tile castle of Tabor 
was Iniilt in the year 774, by a nobleman named Koten, 
round wdueh the town gradually aro.se, but it was totally 
de.'itroyed in 1268, In 1420 it was rebuilt, and strongly 
fortAfied, by Zisca, leader of the Hussites, part of whom 
were called, after the town, Taborilcs. The principal 
buildings are the cathedral, which is worth seeing, and an 
Augustine monastery. The town has 4500 inhabitants, 
among whom there are many Jews. Their chief occupa- 
tion is weaving linen and woollens, and they have some 
trade in corn. (Blumenbach, Din Oesterrmhiache Mo~ 
narchie ; R. E. v, Jenny, UandbmhfurReUnn^eim Oentnr- 
reirhunhen Kaiunrutaatn.) 

TABRIZ, the canital of Azerbijan, a province of Persia, 
is .situated, according to Monteilh, in 38® 4' N. lat, and 
46® 8' 30" JB. long, 'fhetown is said to have be^ti founded 
by the wife of the famous Caliph Harun al Rashid, in 7,0L 
It w*as repeatedly destroyed l>y earthquakes, and in' 1635 
by Murad IV., t ne 'rurkish empeior, but it was always 
restored. In Chardin's time (1073) it was a very large 
town, equal in size to Ispahan, and cotiiainiqg 900,600 
habitants; but this stateipent waa made 1;^ Chowiin . on 
the information collected from the natives, and » appa- 
rently a great exaggemtion ; even no^ the natives ^ve to 
the town a population of i^5(),000 individuals, thou^^, iibr 
cording to the estimate of traveliem, it hardly 
50, UX). Daring the last century. ThMz was mor6 tiian 
once taken by the Turks, damaged isaHhquakes, aiidi 
reduced to a Very Ibw stlde; but at the beginhiiig bf the 
present centuiy, Abbas Miri^a, the son of tl& shah of Per- 
sia, was made governor of Acerbijan; and organited thd' 
militaiy force at Tabriz, which he intended io" oppose to 
the progress of the arms of Rusaa» Since that tu&e 


town ha.s greally improved, though the larger part of the 
area enclosed by the antient walk is still covered wdth 
mins and gardens. 

Tabriz is built on the elevated table-land wliich extends 
from the south-western shores of the Caspian Sea, in a west- 
north-west direction to the eastern recess of the Black 
•Sea, and whose centre is oc^mpied by Mount Ararat. It 
lies towards the shutJi-eastem termination of this table- 
land, and is about 4800 feet above tho sea-level. It is 
therefore nearly 3000 feet higher than Madrid, and this is 
the principal reason of the great severity of the climate. 
Some travellers compare the winters of Tabriz with a mo- 
derate winter of St. Petei-sburg, and others with that of 
New Brunswick, or of the central states of the North 
American Confederation. In this season eastern and 
jmrth-eastem winds are prevalent, and the IVost is con- 
tinual. The thermometer sometimes sinks to zero of 
Fahrenheit. Montoith states that the moan tcm})eratiirc 
of the month ofFebniary was only 8*2®. Falk of snow 
are frequent and heavy, and the snow sometimes covers 
the ground for six months, which was the ca.se in 1821. 
In these hard winters many travellers lose their lives, and 
whole caravans are frcunenlly exposed to iniminent dan- 
ger. The easterly winds blow through the narrow valleys 
of the table-land with a violence of which the inhabitants 
of Europe can hardly conceive an idea. To tlie great 
quantity of snow in winter the fertility of the country is 
owing; for there are not more than two or three showets 
i l)e-lween March and December. The air during this time 
is so extremely dry, that steel which k continually ex- 
posed to it. never shows the least hist, and dew is a thing 
entirely unknown. The heat of the summer is very mo- 
derate. Between the 19th of June and the Isl of July the 
^hennometer only once rose to 75®. Sometimes indeed 
hot winds blow from t lie south-west, and raise llie tem- 
perature of the air considerablj , but they are raie, and do 
not continue for a long time. At other limes the air is 
alw'ay.s pun*, dry, and bracing. 

Tabriz is built on a plain of moderate extent, .surrounded 
on the noilh and south by ranges of high hills, which rise 
into ))ointcd jieaks, and present a rugged outline. They 
aiv without trees, and bruron. The ]»laiii k open towards 
the west, and in tlmt directiun it widens gradually as it 
approaches the baiikii of the lake ofUrmiyeh, to which it 
extends. The plain is very fertile, and produces abundnnt 
crojw of grain where it can be irrigated : it also contains 
extensive plantations of fruit-trees, and is in general llie 
best cultivated and most populou.s tract in Pei-sia, with 
the exception of the low countries of Gliilan and Mazan- 
deinn. 

Tbe town is siinonnded by a wall ofsun-bnvnt brieks, 
which has a circuit of about three miles and a half, and in 
which arc seven gate*^. The streets are tolerably .straight, 
but not paved. The houses are made low, on account uf 
the earthquakes, ami mostly built of sun-burnt bricks. 
They have no windows towards the streets, but are con- 
venient in the interior. The suburb.s are extensive, and 
tho orchards, which cover Ikrge spaces, are kej^t in good 
order, and watered by nmrteroua kere.ris (subterranean 
canals). Grapes, melons; apricots, quinces, pea re, and 
apples are of superior quality. In many of the gardens 
there arc the ruins of magnificent, old buildings. There 
arc no buildings distinguished by architectural beaut}', not 
even the mosques. The most remarkable is tlie old castle, 
which was built by Ali Shah. 

Tho mamifacturos of Tabriz m not extensive, with tho 
exception of those of Uottofi cloth, which only produce 
coarse goods for the consumption of the louver classes. 
There Ore a few «Bk-weav^ who receive the material 
front Mazatjderitn, but the produfco of their industry is in- 
diiforent. ' Tahri;^ is one m the most comrdercial towns 
of r6rsia<^ Its principal ih with Tiflis in Russia, 

wth TrebizOndi and With Cimstantinople: It sends to 
Tiflis, by the Way of Erivan, silk, cottOn* rice, galls, and 
dried fruits, And receive* flbm Russia^ iron, copper, caviar, 
elo^i RiMfm leather ^ other kinds of Ica&er, cochi- 
neal* ahd several maimflfctuii'd goods, ea^dally iron. It 
is stated that the annual value of imported from 

Russia in th» Wajr exceeds 300,0001. The English manu- 
Whimi were formeriy brought to Persia by the 
pert of Abhflshtr on the Gulf of Persia, fiOW reach it by a 
shorter why, being ui»him>ed at TVebizbtid ort the Bllicdc 
and edrried overland through Erzeruid, Bay arid* and 
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Khoi. Their value is at least equal to that of the ,G;oods 
moun-ht from Kussia. Many Enj^lish ffooils reach Tabriz 
by the caravans, which are continually going between 
that town and Constantinople, and pass through Erzccimi, 
iokat, and Angora. The export by this roarl consists 
chiefly of rice, wool, hides, sheep and goat skins, tiu*s, 
c?ii])ets, sha\yJs, and some minor articles. It is stated 
that the foreign commerce of Tabriz annually introduces 
into Persia goods to the \alue of a niillioti of pounds ster- 
ling. The lucrehants of Tabriz are at j)reaenl not imme- 
diately connected with India and Bokhara, but receive the 
goods of tlieso countries by the way of Herat and Tehermu 
( lili Smith and Dwigh{’.s Mimunary Re$earcJu*a in Ar~ 
ntt‘/fht : Kinneir’s Poh'fical and Geo^irraphiral Memoir of 
the Poraian Kmpire ; Fraser's Travels in Koordutan^ ; 
Ker Porter’s Travels in (reorguh Persia. Armmia^^-c.; 
AVilbraham’s Travels in the Tram-Caucasian Provinces^ 
.SV.) 

TABULAR SPAR. [Wollaston ite.] 

TACAZZE, River. [ Ahysuxu ; Nile.] 

TACC^A, a genus of plants of the natural family of Tac- 
rnecio. placed near Aroiderr' and Aristolochtcr*, and vesem- 
bhiig Dioscoreie, in having radical tuhei*s which abound in 
I'a enla. The genus is named from the Malay name of one * 
the hpeeies, which are tbuud in the IioIUm* parU of India 
and ill the South Sea Islands. The genus is characterized 
by li.iving a .six-]>nrtile calvx, with a six-partite coroL and 
MV stamens wlueh Jire iurieried in the calyx. Styles 3. 
Stigmas stellate. Berry dry, hexangular, inany-bceded. 
'fhe; ])lanls have perennuil 1nher.s with a short compressed 
iluzoma, lioinwhieh jiroceed the stalked and the so-called 
i.Ttlical leaves and hcibat'oous scapc.s. The plants of this 
raimly are iios^esscd of sonic acritlit \ both in theivtuboi-s 
ami in their hertiaccous parts, but the roots lose some of 
tin-, (juali I y by culture, at the same time that they he<*oinc 
larger, 'lliosc of T, ptnnaii/(da, the he^it-known .species, 
and a iiatiNe of the Malayan Peninsula, the Moluccas, 
Madagascar, and Nevv Hol/and, are roundish, red, the size 
of a man'.-* fist, extremely hittct, and acrid. Tlio tubers of 
this pl.int, and al.M) Iho^e of T. dnhia and of 1\ montana^ 
are iMsptd and maccralod for 4 or S5 days in water: a white 
liigldy nutritious Uecnla, like, arrow-root, is then separated, 
:mi(U like ^ago. is cmploveil as an article of diet by the in- 
habit ants of the !\Iala\ an Peninsula and the Moluccas. Ip 
Otaheito and some ol tiie Society T.slands they make cakes of 
llie tubers of T, pinnatijida^ whiidi are the Tacm yony of 
s(imc na\ igat()i><. Thej' form au article of diet in Chinn 
and (Jocliin ( 'liina, and also in Tiavaiicore, in India, where, 
r.^coidmg to Dr. Aindie, they attain a large size, and the 
natises cat them with M)ine acid to subdue their acrimony. 

; llo>lc's /////.sY/'., p. 37H.) The petioles and stalks boiled 
lor M)me lime are also used as articles of diet in China and 
( 'ochin-Clnna. lii Olalieitc the plant is called tyn: its 
f;ccula is hugely prepared and is sometimes preferred to 
that of arrow-root by the English, to whom it is sold under 
that name by the native converts at the missionary station 
and exported to London. It is also sometimes called 
Otahcite salep. This plant must not be confounded witJi 
the Arum 7naerorhizu?n, the tuberoiLS root-staJk of whidh 
is also edible, and when prepai'ed is called laha, whi^h 
similarity in name and m uses has frequently caused con- 
fusion, and the mistaking of one plant for tne othtu*. In 
Singapore, Tocra erhtata is called ‘ Water-Lily.’ 

TACCA'CEyE, a small natural order of Kndogens be- 
longing to the epigynoso group. There are but two 
genera belonging to this order, Tacca and Ataccia. The 
species are large perennial herbacequs planto, with a tube- 
ro.Hc root, a short stem bearing scapes, and having ex-sti- 
pulate, radical, pedatitid, pinnatifla, rarely entire' leaves, 
with Gui-ved por^lel veins. /rheflowei«,wnichttre placed 
on tho lop of a single scape^ are in umbels, and are ultited ; 
the tube of the j^rianth m. si^rior, ana unilcd to the 
geimen; limb pelalpid, or unequal, pehsisteut; 

.'itaraens six ; iilnincnU dilated; ovaiy csomposed of 
connected carpels, willy five parielaf pplyimehnous pla- 
centa; styles three, ponngte; the miifc hnccOrte, with 
bceds lunate, striated, jond the erobiyo ^situated on the 
outside of fleshy albumem . 

Some difference has amongst botanists as to the 
position of tliis order in a natural syeWm* Bnrtling refers 
them to Bxogens, but almost all other botanists havq 
referred them to Endogens. filume coosidem the order 
as one standing between Araceae a^d Aristblochiaucm, 


agreeing with the former in habit and the latter in its 
superior perianth. On account of its inferior fruit and tho 
absence Of a spadix* it is placed by LindJey in his cpig}- 
noua group. 

The species are (bund in the hotter parts of India, in 
the South Sea Islands, also in tropical Africa. The tube- 
rous roots, as well as the oularged petioles of many of tho 
species after they have bt'cu cooked, are frequently used 
as food. [Tacca .1 

TACII\ 'DROitiUS, Illigev's generic name for the Courier 
ftirds, Cvrsorim of Lae^’pede, Cntre^vde of the French. 
[OuRsoRu:.s.] 

Mr. Vigors places this fomi among the Charadriadaf 
[Plovers], and Mr. Swainson arranges it in the same 
family, giving it a position between (Udienemns and L7«i- 
rcola [Patrincolkj, and it stands between Iho same genera 
and in the same family in the Birds of Europe and Ninth 
^imerirn of the IMiicc of Canino. 

Mr. Cr, H. Gray makes the Cursm'iinat the second sub- 
Ijunily of tlie same liunily. The Cnrsoriinte arc placed by 
I him between the iEdicnemine& and the CharadritincVy and 
comprise the following genera : 

Cnrsorins. Lath. (Cn(iraitnus\Gin,; Tarhydroffius't III.); 
Oreop/tiln\\ Gtnild; Orfi/j^odeA\ Vieill. {IlcmipoditiS\ S\v, ; 
Ortyj^is, Slc*pli.>; Pluviauus^ Vieill. Gin.; 

Cursory Wagi. ; Ifyasy Gloger. ; Ammoptilay Sw. ; Clmlo^ 
dromusy Rupp.V 

N.B. Turhydromns is also used by Daudin to deHignate 
a genus of lizards. 

This saurian is placed by iMM. DumAril and Bibrou at 
the head of their lirst group of (ModotUesy viz. 

the Cududonts with smooth toes, or Leiodaotyls. 

Gennrir. CAaro^/r/*.— Tongue with a base not aheathing, 
moderately extensile, divided at its extj’e.raity into two 
small flaUdiciI filaments, with a surface uflering papillose 
folds in chevrons. Palate toothed or not toothed. Inter- 
maxillarv teeth conicHl. simple. Maxillary teeth com- 
prf‘si,(*(l, the first ‘.imple, the. sueccediiig ones tricuspidate. 
Nodrils open at llu; summit of tho rostral canthus, each in 
a single plate (the naso-roslml), Eyelids. Tympanic 
membrane extended within the aurieular border. A 
scaly, dentilated, and but little marked collar. Belly fur* 
nisbed with imbricated scales, which are nniooth or can- 
iialed. Some inguinal pores. Feet each with five toes 
slight W compressed. Tail very long and cyclotetragonal. 

M.\r. Dumeril anil Bibron, whose description this is, 
rcnmrk that the Tachydrmni arc clisliiigid.slK'd fiom all 
other Coelodonl Lacerlian.s by tho peculiar form of the 
pjipi Urn of their longue, which resemble folds having the 
figure of clievrons enclosed one within the other, the sum- 
mit of which is directed forwards. 

The same authors add th.Tt these Lacertians have a pyra- 
mido-quad I angular head, tho body a little K gher than it 
is wide, t lie back slightly convex, the belly fiat, and the 
sides slightly arched outward.s. The proportions ol* their 
limbs are entirely in unison with the size of the truidc ; 
but the tail excessively long, longer indeed than in any 
Ollier autosaur, forming sometimes thiec-fourths of tho 
total length of the animat. The four first toes of the an- 
terior and posterior feci arc regularly griuhiatcd (otage.s) ; 
the fifth has nearly the same length as the second. 

The tongue (which is rather wide backwards, wliere it 
presents a .sort of V-s!iapcd imtch, between the brancljcs of 
which tlic glottis is situated) narrow’s as it advances 
towards its Tree extremity, which is a point divided into 
two flattenocl filaments, on whicli are no papillo.se folds 
similar to those which the greater part of the surface of 
this organ presents. 

In general, the palate is pnied with very small teeth ; 
at least MM. Dumeril and Bibron have felt sonie with the 
aid of the point oJ* an iron instrument in the gicater por- 
tion of the individuals observed by them. There are about 
twenty small, eonicaj, binqile intermaxillarv teelh curved 
slightly inwards ; twenty-six tipper maxilfaries on each 
side, nn4 thirty below on each siclip^ The fiwt oi' thjuae 
upper and tower maxillaries are nipple and conic, whilst 
at) tlie others aic flattened Iatfd:{|.lly, tiicuspidate at ilieit 
summit, and veiy close each other. 

The cxtcnial nostrilj# tivovcircular orifices, rather 
Ifprge, which onen at the fumniit of the frenal region in 
the roslro-nartal plate. 

Tlie upper eyelid is shprter than the lower, the »}it ^ 
perfectly longiiudinaL The ear, or mther its aperture, iii 
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«()n)owhrtt Irtrct* and nearly circular ; the tympanic mem- j 
Inane extemled nitliin its cirenmlerciice. 

The surhiee of the he.ul is entirely covered with plates, 
ah. ohitely as in tiu* fiizards properly so called. Theie are 
a rustrar plate, two naso-roslraU, an inter-nasal, two 
IVonto-parietiils, a. small inier-panetal and au occipital 
e(inall> .'>miill. The ])alpe.bral or supra-ocular rei^ions, 
whieh are bony, bav(^ tiiree plates of diflerent si/.cs. Hn 
till* IVenal region there exists a small iiaso-iVeual plate 
and two larj^e post-naso irenals. One of the upper labials, 
that winch is situated bidow the eye, oi‘cn])ios not only a 
very Jars^e loiijcjitiuhiial space, hut Hsceiids to the orbital 
border. 

The under part of the iieek presents a scaly sen*ato<l 
collar, hut in j^cneral it is hut little apparent. Scales, and 
not idate^, protect tin* temples. 

The .s<'a]y iMjverim? of the upper part of the neck, of 
the l>iick, aiul of the tail, is com])oscd of j^roat carinatetl, 
anijular ])iecos, more or less imbricated, and rather dis- 
tinctly disposed in transversal rows, especially the caudal 
ones, which are, conscipicntly, veiiicillated. 

The side.s, on the contrary, ]iresent only very small 
>calcs, haviin^ a f^ninular aspect. The lower vepoiw of 
the nt‘ck, the breast, and the lielly are pintceted by 
rhomhoidal imbricated scales, which are .smooth or 
<-arinated, but always dispo.seil in lomritiidiiial senes. 
'I'here are lozetii^e-shapecl imtirieated <>n the arms 

and the front of the hind feet ; the under part rd* the an- 
terior limbs and the posterior 'surface of the thijyhs are 
furnished with ujraiiules. The pve-anal reafion is covered 
in p’oat part by a simple plate surrounded witli >mall 
scales. The base of the tail presents no kind of spines nor 
spurs: but there exists in each i»;riiin oneortwotulmlar 
ci^[ds. 

Only two species are at present known: Tichydromuft 
siwlnmitua and Tachydroinus JupomcuH^ 



Tachydromus sexlineatua. 


The first of these is olive above, and on each side of the 
back, from the angle of the occiput to the lateral part of 
the base of the tail, is a \>eaiititul white stripe between 
two black lines ; certain parts of the sides of the neck and 
sides, those which are fufhished with granules, are sprinkled 
with pretty small black spots with a white eye. The 
other regions of the lateral parts of the neck and the trunk 
are of a bluish tint with golden reflections. Between the 
nostril and the eye a black line ; two others of the same 


colour, separated by a white stripe, extend longitudinally 
on the temple. The lower part of the head, of the neck, 
of tlu* breast, ami of the belly, are very pure nacreous 
white. The tail sometimes is .simply olive ; sometimes, on 
the-contaiy, it presents a brilliant copjier. or even golden 
colour. Leugtli about a foot, of which the tail measures 
about three-fourths. 

Lofoliiif. — Cliina, ('oehin China, and Java. ;D, and B. . 

TACHVGLOSSUS, Illiger’s name for the Echidna. 

TAOHVLITE, a mineral which resembles ob.sidian, 
and has also been supposed to be similar to isopyre. It 
oceurs in plates and massive. No cleavage. Kjacliire 
small conchoidal. Hardness (i*5. Translucent, opa<pie. 
Lustre vitreous, vitreo-resinous. Colour brownish and 
gl■eeni^b-blac•k. It is found in small masses at Siisabub), 
near GJittingen, in busaU. and vvacke. It does not appear 
t«) have been analysed. 

TACTIY'PETKS, Vieillot’s name for the Fri^ntf* JhnL 
[Pki.kcaxiok, vol. xvii., p. J8G.] 

TACHYPHO'NrS. [ERi\Gnj.iD.«, vol. x., p. 4s;i: 
Tanxgkhs I 

TWCJTUS, (.'ATUS COltNE'LlUS, was probably born 
in the reign of Nero, but neilber the place of bis buru 
nor the exact date is known, nor is anything known of his 
parentage. There is no reason for supposing that be be- 
longed to the illnstiions patrieian gens of the Cornelii, 
nor any evidence of bishaving been born at Tnteiauma, 
ius it is sometimes stated. The few facts of bis life ;ne 
chiefly collected from his own works, and iVorn the let tors 
of Ills friend the yoniigia* Phny. Tacitus was about tlu*, 
same age as Pliuy, but the elder of the two, Plin\ 
born about a.d. (il [Pliny tuk VTutvokh], in the reign of 
Nero, which commenced a.d. 54. 

A pas.‘»age of the (dder IMiny {Hisl. AV//.,vii., 10' ‘‘jicafs 
of a sou of Cornelius Tacitus, the procurator of the em- 
peroi in Belgie Gaid. Lipsins concludes that this Cor- 
luliii.s Tacitus was the hisloiian; but as Pliny died in A.f». 
7U, it .seems liai'dly probable that the passage r-aii appl\ to 
him. Tl has been conjectured tliat the proeur.itoi wus tin- 
father of the hi^tori5ln. Tacitus states that he, owed Ins 
fir.st pioniotion to Vespasian, and that bo was iuJehleil 
for other favours to his successors Titus and Domilui'i 
(llifif., i. I'l. Tn the year a.d, 77, Julius Agriiol.i, 
then consul, betrothed to him his daughter; and tlu* mar- 
riage took place alter the eonsulship of Agricola. 'lacitus 
does not state what places he tilled under Vesiiasian and 
Titus, but in the reign of Doiniliaii be informs us that he 
as.sistod as one of the Quiiideeeniviri at the celehraliuii of 
the J.udi Seeiilares, which event took place in the Ibm*- 
locnth consulship ofDomitian (a.d. 88). At that time he 
was also praetor ( .•]?<//., xi. 11). 

He was not at Home when his father-in-law Agiieola 
died there (a.d. tl3), in the reign of Domitiaii ; ])ut it is fdo 
much to affirm, as .some have done, that he wu'. an exile 
during the time of Doiniti'an. It has already been .'^howu 
that he. was at Horne in the year a.d. 88. A pas.sigc in 
his Life of Agricola le. 45) rather lead.s to the iiifereiu e 
that ho was at Rome during many of the atrocities which 
Domiliari perpetrated alter the death of Agricola, though 
ho had been absent from Rome for lour years piior to 
Agricola's death. On the death" of T. Verginius Bufus, 
in the reign of Nerva (a.d. 97\ he was appointed Consid 
Siitfectus, and Pliny enumerntes it as the crowning event 
to the good fortune of Verginius that his panegyric wns 
pronounced by the consul Cornelius Tacitus, tfie nio'^t 
el^uenl of sp'eakei’s, 

Tiicitus is recorded by his friend Pliny as one of the 
moat eloipient orators of his age. He had already attained 
some distinction as an advocate when Pliny was com- 
mencing his ca'Tcr. In the reign of Nerva, Pliny and 
Tacitus were appointed by the .senate (a.d. bh) to con- 
duct the prosecution of Marius Priscus, who had been 
proconsul of Africa, and waji charged with yai ions flagrant 
crimes. On this occasion Tacitus replied to Salvins 
Liberalis, who had spoken in defence of Piiscus; his 
reply, says Pliny, was most eloquent, and marked by that 
dignity which characterized his style of speaking, (rliny, 
Ljp., ii. 11.) 

The contemporaries of Tacitus were Quintilian, the 
two Plinys, Julius Florus, Miiternus, M. A per, and Vip- 
sanius Messala. He was on terms of the greatest inti- 
macy with the younger Pliny, in whose extant collection 
of letters there are eleven epistles from Pliny to Tacitus. 
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In one of letters (vi. IG'i PHiiy (lescribos Ww circum- 
fttance of the death of liis uiiele, Pliny tiu* Kklrr, and the 
h'tter \va» puiposely wiilten to snpi)!)' 'J'aeitus with liiets 
for liia hisloi'ical works. 

It is not known when Tac*ituf> died, nor whether die left 
any children. The enipei or Tacitus claimed the lionoar 
of bcin:X de.^cended from him, hut we have no means of 
jud:j^iiij^ of the aceuiaey of tlie em[)eior’s ])edii»;ive: and 
Sidonius ApoJlinarih (Ap., lib. i\'., ad mentions 

the historian 'Pacilns iunoinif the ancestors of Pulemius, 
a praefecl of (raid in the tiflli ccnt-viry of our a ra. 

The cvlant works of Tacitus are, ‘The T/ife of x'Xi^ricola,’ 
‘Tl i(‘ 'rreatise on the Gormans,’ ‘Histories,' ‘ Annals,’ and 
the ‘ Dialo^^ue on Orators, or the causes of the decline i»f 
eJoqnence.’ None of his orations are preseived. 

'I'he ‘ Life of Agricola' is one of the earliest works (d' 
Tacitus, and must have been written after the death of 
Douiitia’i (.v.n.hOl. The ProLMiiiuni. or Introduetiun to it, 
v7a^ written in the reign of Trajan, and the. whole nork 
piohiibly liolongs to tlio fii‘st or si'cond year of that emjie- 
ror's reign. As a specimen of ]>iogja])lij it is much and 
justly iuhiiircd. Like all the extant works oi' Tacitus, it 
is imencumhered witfi minute irrtdevant matter: the 
life and portrait of Agricolii are. sketched in a hold and 
vigorous style, eorresponding to tire digoit \ of the subject. 
The biographer was t!ie liieird and son-iodaw' of Agiiccda, 
whom he loved and reveivd ; hut he iiiqucsses hus reailer 
with a ])iolonnd conviction ol the iiioinl greatness of Agii- 
coJa, hLsiarnrage and liis piudiuice, uitliout evi r becoming 
his p:iMegyn->t. Tire * lafe of .Vgiuola' was not coiitaiiicd 
in tlie e.uiiMst editions of Tacitrs. 

'liie Jli.doiHs, whieli wcu- wiilten Indore the ‘ AimaU,' 
and after the dcalh of Nerv a, compreUendecl the period 
froni the ;n cession of Gidhit to tire ilealh of Douiitian; to 
\ hich it wa.s the autlior's intention to add the loign.s of 
Ni'iv.i and I'lajau i. 1). Thcuo are only extant the 

I'lsl tour bO(»ks and a part of the lifth, and these coorpie- 
bend little more than tire events of one ycai, from vshich 
vve may conclude that thcwliole woik must have coMdsled 
of luaiiy bool;-,. Uafortunalely the tilth hook containfcf only 
tire e.uMineni mnent of the siege of Jj'nisalcm by Titn-*. 

'fhe ‘Annals’ toni]^'e)n'irded the hi:,loiy ol Uoiue horn 
thodLathol Augiedus to the death of Neio, a pu'riod of 
tvsoairdHriv vea-.s, which ended with the exiinetion of 
the Julian House in Nero. A pait of tlie (ifth book of the 
‘ iVinnds" is lo.s1 ; the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, the hc- 
gmiiiir ; of the ideve^th, and the end of the .sixteenth and 
1 isi tioolv are also lo.st. These lo.^t portions eomprtdieiided 
tire whole reign of CaliguJa, the iir.st years of C’kaudius, 
and the two la.^! years of Nero's reign. It is said that the 
jiicserv atioii of the historical vvoiks of Tacitus is due to 
the empoi’or Tacitus ^Vopisens, Tacitu.s, lO), who r'an.sed 
them to be transcribod ten liimis every year, and copies to 
be placed in tlui librarie.s. But the works of T’lu’itus, and 
more partienlaily the ‘ Annals,* were neglected during tlie 
decline of the empire, and lew copies of them were pie^ 
served. The hist five books of tlic ‘Annals’ were not 
found till the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
they were discovered in the abbey of Corvey, in West- 
phalia, and published at Romo, in ir>15, by 'Philip Be- 

roaldus. 

The * Germany' of Tacitus ha.s been the subject of some 
disc\is.sion as to its hidorical value. The author does not 
infoim us whence he drew hU materials for the de.sciiptioii 
of lire usages of these barbarians, many of wliom could 
only be known by hearsay even to the lioman traders and 
adventurers on the frontiers of the empire. The work 
contains numerous minute and precise details, for whicli 
it must be assumed that the writer had at lei^t the evi- 
dence of persons eonvor.sant with the Gorman tribes on the 
frontiers ; and Iherc is notliing in the desci ipiion of Tacitus 
which is substantially at variance with what we know of 
the early German-s from other sources. The soundest’ cou- 
cdiision IS that the picture of the Germans is in the nmiii 
correct; otheiwlse we must assume it to be cither a mere 
fiction, or a rhetorical essay founded on a few generally 
known facts: but neither of these assumptions m\\ satisfy 
a careful reader. 

The Dialogue on the causes of the decline of eloquence 
may liave been written in the reign of Vespasian: it is at 
least probable that it is an early work of Tacitus. It has 
been sometimes doubted if it is by Tacitus, but the stylfe 
IS in favour of the common opinion, though it presents 
P.C., No. im. 


! in many io.sp{'i-l> a marked contrast to tlie ‘Annals,* the 
i vvoik ol Jji.s uuiturc vcsir.. mu- of tlic Kpcukcv.^, 

• altiihntes the dcrlinc of to the neglect of tlio 

arduous melhod of study adopted liy tlio older orators, wIki 
I caiiicd their art by atlaeliing tbonisolves tu some ominont 
speaker, and by cxpciicnce in the net ual biw ness of life: 
ill !\less;ila‘s lime tin* sehool of the rheloiician the 
only place of discipline for the young. But Maternuu, aiu 
other speaker, iiulicrites inon* tiuly the eau.^es of the. de- 
cline of elofjaence, bv a relereuue loth*' lamtical condition 
ot tlu? Homans aiid tlic supiire.ssum ofiheir energies under 
the Kmpiro, Ji.s eompared with the turbulent activity of tho 
reimbjiean pi iivid. 

llie ‘A 1111:1]^ ’ of TcU'ilus are the W'ork of bis lipe.r age, on 
vvJiicli Ills 111 dorieal re]iulation mainly rests. Thoughcn- 
titU'd .\mial-, and gi‘iicially siiflicieiitlv trim to the i-.ho'. 
nologicul ordiT of oveiits, the title of Annals conveys t:..* 
exact iKition of the chaiiicler of this vvoik. The writer 
inonhli'd tlie matter of bis bistory, and adapted it to his 
' Jim pose, which was not a comjilcti*. <*iiumenition of the 
domestic and foieigii events ol Iho peiual, but a selection 

• of siieli as jiorlraycd 111 the liveliest colours the cliaiaclcr 
of the Bomans. 'fhe eential ligme in this picture is the 

I Impeiial jiow**!, and the person who wieUled it, the Piin- 
j eep^, and i-veiy event is viewed in relation to liim. TJie 
I nouoii (if tlic Komaiis of theagcc l T;n itus U inseparably 
; av,(),'iaied willi the notion of the government Of one man. 

I Tlic power Ihnt had been founded and consolidated by 
: Augustus, had been tiMusmitted llirough many princes, 

I few of whom had distinguished tbeniselve!- by ability, and 
' some had sullied tin* pm pie with the most aboininablc 
cnincjs. Yet the, impeiial j tow er was lu ver shaken aft or 
it was once linnly estnblisJied, uiul the restoration of the 
old icjiiihlie was nevi'r .sciionsly contemjiliitcd by any 
sober thinker. 'I be neces*- i ty nf the imperial power was 
lelt, nml the bislonan, while lie de.scnbes the vices and 
lolli«‘s of those who had lu'ld it, and often ca.sts a glance 
of legrel towards the reimhluan period, never bet i ays a 
fUispK'ioii that 111!.-, povviT could bo replaced by any other 
in t lh* ubjov't .and failcii ‘.late of the Rornim jieople. It, is this 
eouvieiiou which give> to ilie hi>loncaI \vi ill ng.-i of Tacit u.s 
that (haniatu* chaiacter which perviulcs llie whole, and is 
seen in Iluj selection of ev cuts and the mode in which they 
are piesenied to the reader. It i.s consuiteut with this, 

' that the haie fact.,, as th' \ maybe i'x1ra(‘t(*d fioin his nar- 
j lative. are tine, and that the coloining with which he has 
I heightened them rnii) olten ho false. This coloniing was 
j liL mode of viewing the progn'ss of evout.s, and the do- 
i velopnicnt of the i.iijieiial power: Die elfect however is, 

I that the reader ofleu .()V'*il<>oK ^ the bare huloiK-al fiutts, 

' find canles nw'av only the geiiei.il iiiiprossioii w Inch the 
! historian's anifuater.! drama jire-eiiW. 

1 'I'aeitus Iiacl Ibrmcil a full, and, it may bo, a correct eon- 
I coplioii of the eomlitioii of the ernpiie in his own time, 

; and the problem whicU be pioposed to lumpclf was not. 
j only to narrate tlic course of events from live close of the 
i rmgn of Augiulus, Iml to develop their eam.ea. (/AaL, i., 
4 .) For his ‘Annals’ at least lu; could eJnim, as ho does, 
Ihe merit of .stiict impart laJify : he lived after the evtiiis 
that he descrilHS, and consequently had no wrongs tp 
coinjdain of, no p;o. aons or jjivjudiecs to mislead liiri.' 
(.'laaa/ , i. 1 .) He f.liserves al.so, m the eonmicoeemcnt of 
his Ili.sloricH (i. 1 tl'.at neither Galha, Utlio, nor Vilel- 
liu *5 had either confer! ( mI lui him any labour or *lono him 
any injniy. To V*e.| {isian, Titus, and Domitiari he ac- 
kiibwliilges hi* oh]ig;it ion-,. Tlie reign of Domitiiin h un- 
fortunately lost ; but we may collect fioiii tlic expression* 
in the ‘ Life of Agncola’ f-'U. do, 6 ^c.\ tliat the tavours 
which TjjLcitus liad leeeivcd did not .save this contmptilile 
tyiant from the hi.stojian's just indigimtiou. 

The loiicwliicli elignicl<*iizes the histoncal works ol 
Tacitus is nil elevation of Ihoiight which had its foundatioii 
in the moral dignity of the writer and the consKUoizsness 
of having jiroposod to himself a nolile object. He was a-^ 
profound observer of character : it was his study to W’atch ^ 
the slightest indications in human conduct, and by cor- 
rectly interpreting these outwards signs, to penetrate into 
the hiddefi recesses of the His power of reaetdug 

those Ihougnts which are often almost unconsciovisiy tho 
springs of a man*a actions, Im perhaps never been 
equaiied by any historical writer. If any man has ever 
approached him in this power, it i»,Feuerbach, who G Meric- 
wWge CriidiBal-Reo*4tsfaUe/ that is, ‘ Uemarkabie Cri- . 
‘ Vor-.XXHI,i-3T , 
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niiiiiil fW's"), vvlnlo layins l.nic fho inmost houI of a 
[nuiiloior, makos ns slnumoi' ii1 tlie coutemplatioii of cnor- 
mitit's of whu’h i*vk*ry nuui is capable. TacKus bad hved 
throii^^b a time nlicn Ihe value cl tlic Icssonsof philosophy 
liiul l(» bo tcftlfcl by their practical application, ami his 
liistoiical stiulics carried him through a period in which 
the mass were sunk in sensuality, and the leally tfood and 
threat liiul no consolation but in the consciousness of their 
own tliouglits. Though he appears to belong to no sect 
of pbilosopliers, bis practical nioralily was of the Stoic 
school, the only school wliicli in those degenerate ^pnes 
could sustain the sinking Npirits of the RoiiianH, and whu h 
c\eu under favourable circomslauocs guided the conduct 
of the wise Aurelius, the noblest man that ever possessed 
sovereign power. 'I'hc religious opinions of lacitus iiar- 
look of the diameter of his age ; he had no strong cornic- 
tioiis, no settled bolict ot a inonil go\cniment ol the 
world : his love of vii-tuc and bis abhoipmee of vice were 
piirdy moral ; they hud no reference to^a liiliirc existence. 
<An?f., iii. 18 ; vi. 22.) In one of his eailiest ])ro(luctions 
he liopes rather than expects that the souls of tlie departed 
may still live and be conscious of what is pas>ing on earth. 
(A^rrv.,A().) T5ut in his latest writings there are no traces 
that his ho])es or his wishes had ever ripened into a heliel. 

The style of Tacitus, especially in his ‘ Annals/ U the 
apt expression of his thought: concise, \igorou‘', and dra- 
matic. Ho has perhaps attained as great a degree of con- 
densation us i'» conijiatible vyith ])crspicuity ; sornetinies 
his meaning is obscured by hia labour to be briel. His 
historical works arc es])ecially works of ait, consfructed on 
a fixed principle, and elaborated in obedience to it. He 
Jovc'* to display hi. s rhetoiical skill, but he subdues it to 
his ihainallc purpose. It is a fault that his ait is too ap- 
parent, that his tliouglits are sometimes imperfectly or 
ohseiirely expressed, that he afteet.s an air of mystery, that 
his r(‘lloetioii.s on events iin? often an insepaj’able jiart of 
them, and eon.sc<tuenUy the irnpres.sions which i1^ is his 
object to produce can onlv be rcctillod by the rigorous 
scnitiny of a mainred mind. Yet those who have made 
Taeijus a study generally end in acliiiiring him even for 
some of those qualities which at first repelled : almost 
eveiy word has it.s place and its meaning, and the contra.^t 
between the brevity of the (‘Xpression and tlie lullness of 
the thought, as it marks the higho.sl power of a writer, .so 
it fiii ni.shcs fit mat U r for reflection to those who have at- 
tained a like iiitelleetual maturity. 

Tacitus must have liad abundant souree.s of information, 
thougli he indicates them only oeeasionally. He men- 
tions soacthI of those historians who lived near liis own 
time, as Vip^aniu,s IMe.ssata ainl Fabius ilusticus : he also 
speaks of the memoirs of Agrippina and othui*s. The Ora- 
tioues Princiijum, the Fasti, the Acts of the Senate, and 
the various legislative measures were also sources of which 
he availed fiiiiiaelf. It has been already intiimited that 
the minute detail of events was often foreign to the piir- 
posi' ol I'acitus, and accordingly he is sometimes satisfied 
with giving the general effect or meaning of a thing with- 
out aiming at perfect accuracy. Thus vve cannot always 
collect with eeilainty from Tacitus the nrovisions of the 
Senatus-eonsidta of which he .speaks; ana for the purpose 
of any historical investigtalion of Roman legi-slation, his 
statements must sometinies be enlarged or corrected by 
veferenee to otlux sou ices, and parlicutarly to the. * Higest.* 

The fust edition of Tacitus, which is extremely i-are, w^^s 
printed at Venice, in I470, by Vindelin dc Spira: this 
edition contains only the last six books of the ‘Annals/ 
the ‘Histories,’ the 'Germany/ and the ‘Dialogue.’ Tlie 
suhsiHiuent editions are very iiiimerous. One of^the best 
editions is that of Krncsti, by Oberlin, Lci^izig, 1801, 
2 vols. Svo. : it contains the valuable notes and excursus 
of Lipsius, thebc.st of all the eomnicnlators on Tacitus, and 
in his dep;u*tmcnt one ol'Mic first of modern scholar.s. The 
hist edition is by Immanuel Bckker, Leipzig, IKU, 2 vols. 
Hvo. There is a '* Lexicon Taciteum,' by IJotticher, Berlin, 
1830, Svo. 

There arc ti'anslations of Tacitus iu Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
i^glish. Tlie Italian translation of l^vat^ati is con- 
sidered to be a model of condensed and vigorous trans- 
lation. A French writer coiisidcm that his own language 
is perhaps best capable of representing the thouglitaQf the 
eloquent and ingenious ^stdrian. of emulating his pre- 
cision,. attaining his elegance, and aspiring to his energy 


Univ.y art. ‘ Tacit e”); an opinion which is perhaps 
not true. lyAlembert translate(f various passages from 
Tacitus. The English version of Murphy, which fir.st ap- 
peared in 1703, is loose, di1ius(*, and feeble, and h.ydly 
expre.sses the meaning of the original : as a work of art, 
being a translation of a work which i.s above all other liis- 
torieal works characterized by its art, it is contemptible. 
Gordon’s ver.sion, which appeared before that of Murphy, 
is a harsli and rugged version ; hut it is tolerably faithful 
to the meaning ot the original, and was probably useful in 
hcUiing Murphy to it. , , . 

For further information on the editions and translations 
of Tacitus, and on works in illustration o#> him, sec Hain‘s 
Hepertfirium ; andSchweigger'b//tZ7?rf^iwe/* der Ciastiinhen 
Bihtio^raphio, 

TACITUS, MAIUJUS CLAUDIUS, a Roman emperojv 
was the successor of Anrelian. After the interregnum of 
nearly seven months, which followed upon the death of 
that jirince, the senate, by re<iue»t of the firmy, met to 
elect an emperor. At the advanced age of .seventy-five, 
Tacitus, then princeps scnalus, was chosen unnnimonsly, 
in spite of his unwillingness to accept a dignity too great 
for hi.s declining years. The army' eontinned the act of 
tlie senate, and the new emperor commenced his reign in 
September, b.c. 275, with tlie most favourable aspuratice» 
from all classes of his subjects. Tacitus immediately in- 
stituted some salutaiy refonns relating to the coinage and 
other matters. He restrained the luxury of ih.e limes 
by snniptuary laws, and wa.s himself an example of the 
greatest temperance, modi*sty of depoitment, tuitl single- 
ininded magnaniniil y. Hi* gave up his whole pjivute 
foiiuiic to the state, and introduced no change in his dress 
ur way of life. He was of veiy studiou.s haliits, and gave 
ordeis that the woik.s of the histoii.an Tacit ii.s, from whom 
he claimed descent, should he preserved witti the greatest 
care in the public libraries, and co]>iesof them made every 
year. lie used his power with great forheaTanee, excej.t 
peiliaps in the puuishinent of those concerned in the 
murder of Aurelimi, whom he is said to have put to dcnlh 
vvilhoul (liseriniinating their several degices nf guilt. Tlu- 
frontiers of the empire were at this time in a disturlad 
stale, jind 'r.icitn.s committed the chief comnifUKl of the 
East to Probiis, in whom lie reposed entire eoufidenco. 

The Seythm, or Goths, pretending that they Inul been 
.summoned ?jy Anrelian to aid him in his Persian war, 
made an irrujition at thi.s lime from the Palu.s iVLerilis into 
Ponlu.s and (Jajijiodocia. 



Coin of Tacitus. 

Uritluli MuACiim. Actual (\)ppor. 54} grains. 

(Tlie C lifter IMP denotes Cn'snr.) 

Tacitus proceeded thither in person witii his btOtlUT 
Florianus, and having first tried conciliatory nieasures, 
compelled them to retire by force of arms. His reign, 
commejiced with such fair prospects, was now preniatiiroly 
ami abruptly terminated. He had appointed I^Iaximimw 
governor of Syria, who treated his subjects with such 
cruelty, that the magistrates of the towns in that pro- 
vince, aided by those yet .surviving of the murderers of 
Anrelian, con.sptred against him and killed him. Despair 
of pardon Ifed Ihein to commit a greater crime, and they 
formed <|ysigns against the life of the emperor, who fcfl a 
victim TO their treason at Tyana in Cappadocia, after a 
reigu of about eight months, in the spring of the year 27fi. 
Acofeding to oiie rcpoil, he died of disease, harassed by 
seditions ; but the stkement of Zosimus and Zonams, that 
he was murdered by tlie conspirator^# seems entitled to 
greater credit. After his death, his brother Florianus seized 
the empire, but was put t.o death Ivro or three months after- 
wards, Gibbon attributes to Tacitus many of the measures 
introduced at this time to revive the power of the senate. 
It is certain that he showed great deference to that body; 
and when they retbsed to make his brother Florianus con- 
sul because the time of election had expired, he expressed 
himself pleased with their frankness. Trie coins of Taciftw 
record his victory over the Scythians by the inscriptions 
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Victoria Gotlii and Victoria Pontica; sec also Gruter^ 
c\cii. 5; ami Tor his Life—A'^opiscus, in tin? ‘Historia 
Aujcusla;’ Zosimtis; Zonaras; Aurelius Victor, Dc Tit, 
vl Mur. huprrut, Homan.; Tulemont, Histoire des Em^ 
iii. ; Gibbon, ii. 

TACKING is an operation with the rudder and sails, by 
which, when a ship is pvoccedine in a course making any 
acute angle with the direction of the wind on one of her 
bows, her head may be turned towards the wind so that 
she may sail on a course making nearly the same angle 
with its direction on the other bow. 

In ordi^r to accomplish this motion, the sails being 
brnced, as at i,, so as to allow the sliip to have as much 
velocity as possible in her actual direction, the helm is 
liirncd a-lee, as it is called, when the force of llic water 
on the rudder, together with that of the wind on the 
mizen-saij, causes the sliip gradually to turn her head 
towards the wind. By tliis motion the planes of the main 
and fore sails ai’c brought in the direclion of the wiiid,wlirn 
they begin to shiver, and soon afterwards they are taken 
aback, or the wind presses them against their masts. In 
this state the mainsiii] is braced louiid to the opposite 
side of the ship, as at ii., and the action of tin; wind on 
the foic.^aik while it .‘u-rcsts tJic forward motion of the 
:-hip, turns her h(*ad round from the direction of the wind 
.so as to bring the latter ujion the other how^ : the foresail 
is then braced rnpidlv round on the other tack, that is, 
parallel to the new position of the mainsail, as at iii., 
when it inimcdiately filled by the wind, and the ship 
])rocee<ls in the new couise ; the action of the wind on 
the iiii/en sail, logeliier with tliat of the water on the 
• uddci. preventing lu r from tailing too far from the direc- 
lion which she is leipiired to lake. 




TACQUET, ANDREW, a mat hr inn 1 id au of some ce- 
h'brity, wiiQ was bom at Antwerp in IGll. He entered 
at anVarly age into the order of the Jesuils, and was one 
of the many inembew of that body who distinguished 
IJieiuselves by the works which they composed for the ad- 
vaucoment of the sciences. He held the post of profes>or 
of mathematics during fifteen years, and died December 
■•23, KitK). . , , . , 

Tacquet published at Antwerp, in 1(551, a work in 4to., 
in four books, on the aecUona of cylinders and on the 
figures formed by the revolutions of segments of circles ; 
and to these hooks he added a filTh in 1059. In llie year 
1655 he published, in Hvo., ‘ Elemenia Geomelriai plan» 
ac solid®, quibus accedunt ox Archimede theoremata;’ 
and, in the same year, ‘ Arilhmeticas Theoria ct Praxis 
accuj-at.fi demonstrata.’ These two last works aiipear to 
imve been for a long time in use in the schools of the 
Jesuits. , 

A collection of the principal works of lacquet pub- 
lished at Antwerii in 1609, in two folio volumes, under 
the title of 'Opera Mathematica demonstrala et propug- 
nata' A L, 8tc.’ Aipong these works arc Astronoftiim 
librioeto; 6eametriai PracUete lih*i tresv ^ticre libri 
tres^ Catoptricae libri tres; Arqhitecfurap Mifitaris liber 
imus; Cylmdricorum ct Annularium libri quinque» and 
Dissertatio de Oirculomm Volulionibus, . 

In the treatise on astronopay, the author, in conforniity / 
to the system of Ptolemy, considers that the earth is im- 
movable at tile centre of the universe ; bixt it is thought | 
that he a4opted this supposition less firom a conviction of 
its tnitli tmoi through deference to the ‘ authority of 
lUcoiphi whose work w follows, and throtigh an unwilling- 


ness to a*lmit the hy])othesis of (kipcrniciis on account of 
its contradiction to llic letter of certain pahsage.s in the 
Scriptures. In the work on cylindoi-s, &c. he determines 
the superficich and volumes of bodie.*, formi'd on cutting a 
cylinder by idanes in dilfcrCnt directions ; and he investi- 
gates the surfaces and volumes formed by the revolulion.s 
of different segments of circles and of the conic sections 
about nxo.s in given positions: the iviwouiiigs ai'e con- 
ducted by geonietrical proces.',es agreoahly to the methods 
then recently introduced ])y (kivaUeri and Gregory of SI. 
Vincent. In tivating the tlieorems selected from Archi- 
medes, Taeqiiet assumes, in order to diminish the length 
of the demonstrations, that regular polygons may be in- 
scribed witliin and described about circles, till at length 
their areas and peripheries differ respectively from those 
of the circles by iiiiigi'itudes less than the least that can 
be assigned : then, considering the iwlygons and circles as 
identical, he obtains toe ratio of the peripheries of the 
circle.s and the e([uivalent for tlicir areas: by a.s.suining 
also that there may be described about a sphere a j’ol^' 
bedrnu whose surface sliall differ froin that outlie sphere 
by a niagnilnde hss than the least that can be assigned, 
he dclenninch bolli the. volume and the siipeiiicies of llio 
latter. Archimedes had deinon.strated that the yohmiu 
and su])ciiicies of a sjihi're are to tlio.*?c of a circum- 
scribing cylinder in the ratio of 2 to 3: and Tnequet, by 
such asbumptions as those above mentiimed, proved that 
tile vsaiue ratio exists between the volumes and superficies 
of aevliuder and of an eijuilaleral cone, when both arc 
described about the sphere. 

TACTf(\S (raKriKiuj) jiroporly signifies the art of form- 
ing the troojis of an army, or tlie bhqis of a fioel, in onler 
of battle, and of making cbange.s in I he. disposilion.s of 
eitlier according as ciicnnistaiK'i's may ri quire. 

Under the word .Stuvtwiv it has beCMi shown thaf [U-o- 
\ iuu.sly to the connnenceineut of active warlare, it i.s ne- 
cessary to occupy one fuiiified plai'c or inoie near the 
frontiers of an enemy s eoimtvy Ibr llic purpose of pJai-iug 
Iher*' in security the inaga/ines of an army, and of re- 
ceiving support* in the event of being ul)hgt‘tl to retire. 
And a.s an army in quailcrs now genera lly occupies ii con- 
sideiable extent of eouniry, it wonltl cvnlently be advan- 
tageou.s to have a fort ill eii jjlaee on eaili of its Hanks, in 
order to prevent the enemy fioni getting to th<‘ rear with- 
Old making a eirenitous inareli of sueh extent, liiat ample 
lime wonJd be allowed for cc; interacting tJie project. 'Iho 
rortH*s.scs ucenpied bv an aiiny constitute the /y/vc, and 
tlie roads by which it is to advance to the immediate scat 
of war are called /i//rx uf ujirndion.^ 

In Europe, an anny while in thf‘ field can diHWiimeh of 
its support from the country in w'hich it is acting, and 
llierefoic it doc.s not alway., wholly depend upoii it.s maga- 
zines for the means of subsistence; yet even in this ])ai*t 
of tlie world tl,.' siqqdies of provision and forage vvbieh 
can be obtained in an enemy's country are. oft<‘n pre- 
c.arious, and an army w ilbout a regular communication 
with its depfits is in danger of being reduced to the ne- 
cessity of surrendering in order to iiv'oid beii.g .st«rvcd. 
Such a disrtHicr in still irioie likely to overiakc an armv 
engaged with the people of the East, if luiprovidi-i! w'llh 
the means of support in itself, since th.*re the military 
force of the country consists biefiy of swarms of light 
cavalry, who, avoiding ri‘gular engage'’, ents, hang (oii- 
tinually upon tlie invaders, both prevent iig .sujiplu-H «rom 
arr*i\ing, and culling off all parties wlio may be beyond 
the protection of the, main body. 

A single line of operalionsi is considennl unfavourable, 
unless it be at all seasons s(' e against tlic enler])risc>s of 
the enemy, since the latter, be be in the vicinity, may 

attack the cohimn.H on iheiA jvt'ch or may mlercejit the 
convoys on the road. A like objeeiion applies to lines ot 
route at coukidcrablc distances from each other, since the. 
troops moving on them may not be able to siqijiort each 
other ill the event of those on any one road being attacked. 
Lines of operation proceeding from points near the ceiitro 
of j base line*, andlyl”? between others which may be m 
the possession of the enemy, are callcil inferior Jmes; and 
these are always favourable both fm- the troops 
their marches and the security of tlic convoys. Hoads 
proceeding from the extremities of a b^^e are called ex 
terior lines; and troops moving on simh roads, particii 
larly if the enemy occupy any j^art of the ground between 
theii, m mon Hablo to be attacked than th<»e whose 
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roiifes on interior lines. Diver^in^, or» they ai-e 
ealletl, eccentric lines, proceeding? IVom any one point or 
more in a base may he. eonsidered as advantai?eou» for 
otfensive opcuitionK, since by them bodies of troops may 
be rapidly moved up at once to dilFerenl points in an 
enemy’s line ; and if compelled to retreat from such points, 
they will >?radnally approach towai'ds each other: they 
will thus be enabled to unite at some point in the rear, 
and aflbrd each other imitual support. It should be ob- 
served however that such lines ouirht not to have a f?real 
degree of divergence, especially when there are few or no 
cross roads of comnnniicntion, since then the columns in 
their advance may become so far separated as to be in 
danger of being cut off in detail; and the like objection 
is applicable to diverging, or eccentric, lines of retreat. 

Dining the c.'inipaign in Russia, in 1812, the armies of 
Barclay de Tolli and of Piinee Bagration retired from 
SmohMlsko, one by the St. Petersburg road and the other 
by that of Moscow: they became thus sepaiuted so fur as 
to bo unable to suiiport eacli other, and had the French 
empeior been aware of Ibu (•iicum.staiico, it is probable 
llial both of them would have been anniliilated. Foriti- 
nately for Russia. Barclay succeeded, by a long and 
hazardous march through cross roads, in rejoining his 
colleague. On the other hand, it must be observed that 
eoneentrie, or converging, lines of operation in rear of an 
army are sometimes unfavourable for a retreat : the Pius- 
sians, after the battle of Jena, suffered a severe augmen- 
tation of their disasters by the two divisions of the aimy, 
■w'hich had been unconnected duiing the action, becoming 
interminghnl in their retreat, so that a state of inextricable 
confusion ensued. 

In the campaign of 1800, the Biitish and Spanish armies 
were ijompcllod to act on wliat are called double eecenine 
lines of opeiations: for I.oid Wellinglon was on the line I 
of the Tagu.s, Inning Lisbon for a base, while Venegas 
w'iib a Spmnish army was employed in La^fanclia; and 
there weic besides the forces in Gallicia and Leon. The 
armies, being thus separated fiorn each other, were cpiite 
unable to co-operate for one object, even liad the Spanish 
geneials and armies been capable of executing any com- 
bined operations. 

'J’he manner of reconnoitring ground, of selecting posi- 
tions, and of performing the details of military manoeuvres, 
have been described under Recon NO lssA^xE, Military 
Posh lo vs, and Kvoi.utions Military; and, in the pre- 
sent article, it is intended only to explain the principles of 
tactics with relation to the marches of aimies, the general 
movements on a field of battle, and the conduct of arc- 
treat. 

Marches comprehend all the movements by which an 
army tiatiSports itself from one place to another : when 
they are made at the opening of a campaign, and at a 
considciable distance from the enemy, they are called 
routes ; and on such an occasion the object generally is 
to invade a eountvy, to seek subsistence, to sui'prise the 
enemy or force him to make counterraovemen1s,in execut- 
ing winch he may be advantageously attacked. During a 
campaign, and in tlie enemy's .sight, marclies are made in 
oi-der to attack some imporianl po.sition which he may 
occupy, or succour some post which he may threaten, or 
in order to fall back on the magazines of the army. At 
the end of a campaign an army marches to the quarters 
which it is to take up for the winter. 

When an army already encamped in order of battle is to 
advance towards the ground directly before it, the march 
is said to be to the front ; and if it is to proceed to ground 
on the right or left of the line, the movement is called a 
flank march. In the former case it would be advan- 
tageous if there wei*e several imds nearly parallel to one 
another, and all lending to tho position which is to be 
occupied ; and it would even be proper, should there not 
already exist a sufficient number, to make such, by cut- 
ting tliroiigh woods or walls, forming cause ways over 
riiarshes, or bridges over streams. The army might then 
be divided into several short columns, so as to be able 
with facility, if suddenly attacked, to deploy into line at 
any moment either during the march or on arriving in the 
new position ; the intervals between the lines of route 
sJiould therefore be, as nearly as possible, equal to 
extent which the columns moving in ' those lines 
occupy when formed in order of battle. The advanced 
guaird, consisting both of infantry and cavaliy, may march 


before the head of the centre column at the distance of 
about a mile : and these troops should be accompanied by 
the pontoons, and llie .sappers who are to remove the ob- 
stacles, or form the bridges. When the French army 
advanced into Russia, in 1812, it marched in three peat 
columns nearly abreast of each otlier : the centre coninin 
proceeded along the main road ; and the country being 
one va.st plain, the others with their artillery moved over 
the ground on both sides. 

On a flank march along nearly pamllel roads, since the 
heads and rears of the columns are where the extremities 
of the wings of the army would be if in order of battle, 
the several lines of route should be as near together 
as possible, that the troops may readily move into their 
proper places in re-forming the line ; and it is obvious 
that, in such marches, the di\isions in each column should 
be well closed together ; foi* should they become separated 
by rivers, marehes, or any other obstacles, the enemy 
might seize the opportunity to attack a division before it 
could be supported by the othem. 

The difficulty of returning lapidly to the order of battle 
when attacked, is the reason that flank marches in the pre- 
sence of an enemy are dangerous, particularly when the 
ground olfcT-s no inqicdinient to his approach : they liow- 
ever become necessary when a position i.s to be taken up 
on either extremity of an enemy’s line ; and in order that 
they niav be executed with safety, the columns should be 
protected in flank by a corps appointed for the purpose. 
In general an effort is made, by false demonstrations, to 
decei\e the enemy, for a time at least, respecting such 
movements : these consist in opening roads in different 
directions through woods or enclosures, in laying bridges 
over streams, in sending provisions and stores, and even 
bodies of tioops, to various points ; and. while the enemy 
is in a slate of uncertainty concerning the object of the 
demonstratioiip, the columns secretly commence tlieir 
march : care however is to be taken that detachments, 
when sent out as feints, do not proceed so far from the 
army as to be cut off, or compelled to retire with groat 
lo.ss. 

In the usual order of march the artillery bhould be 
formed in divisions corresponding to those of the troops, 
in order that each column may have a poiiiqn attached 
to it, and ready to act with it. in the event of being obliged 
suddenly to come to action independently of the rest of 
the anny. A few pieces of artillery generally accompany 
the advanced-guard in order to protect the deployment, 
and commence the action ; and a division composed of 
the heaviest pieces may move with the cavalry for its 
support. During the march, the place of the artillery is 
in rear of the column to which it belongs, that it may not 
impede the movement of the troops ; that of the reserve 
artillery being behind the centre column, in order that it 
may readily move up to the position in which it is to be 
employed. If some point of attack has been previously 
decided on — if, for example, it is intended to commence 
an engagement by assailing a village or an intrenchment— 
a considerable division of the artillery must accompany 
tho columns destined for that purpose ; and if the army 
w'hile making a flank-march is likely to be attacked on the 
road, some artillery proceeds at the head of each division 
of the troops. Should an attack in such circumstances 
take place, the troops must form as quickly as possible, 
an<l tile artillery must be placed where it may serve to 
repel the assailants by its Are. 

If an extensive movement is to oe made in order to ar- 
rive at the position of the en^niy, it is necessary to be 
careful that the latter not, by short routes, attack 
the army on the march. This manoeuvre w'aa successfully 

K erformiHl by the Prussians at LiegnitK in 1760 : the king, 
eing tuirrounded by the Austrians and Russians, and in 
danjger of being overwhelmed, on learning that the corps 
of General Loudon was moving to turn his left and fall 
on his rear, while other troops were to attack him in front, 
suddenly decaraperf, leaving trobps and aitillery to occup/ 
the attention of Marshal Daun in front, and defeated 
Loudon on his march : by this abtloo ho opened a com- 
munication witli Breslau, and caused the siege ol SchwekL- 
nitz to be raised^ ' » - 

In all marches the breadth of a column must depend 
upon that of the road, and space .should be affot^a for 
the officers and orderlies to pass by the side of tl(e troops 
without inconvenience : care should be tidicn/wheh 
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change is made in the breadth of a column previously to 
entehng a deiile, that the formations be made without 
allowing the troops to fall into confuMon, 

To force a deiile which is occupied by an enemy pos- 
sessing aitiller^^, and covered by epaulemens, is an under- 
taJdng which is likely to be attended with some loss : but 
if it is necessary to attempt it, the troops which guard its 
entrance should be dispersed by a fine of artillery ; and 
then the infantry of the army may enler the detile pro- 
tected by light troops and artillery placed on the slopes 
or summits of the heights, in situations whore their tire 
may act with effect against the enemy's position, or 
against the pos^ which he may occupy. These detach- 
ments must be followed by leservc troops, by whom they 
may be strengthened, or on whom they may retire if re- 
pelled. The enemy is thius, if posLnble, to be diiven from 
every post by which the defile, with its parallel or tiuns- 
verfse passes, if such there be, is flanked ; when the main 
body of the army may dispose itself in the position which 
shall appear most I'avouiablc for maintaining possession 
of the ground while the enemy remains in the neighbour- 
hood : strong detachments must also be placed in situa- 
tions which may" command every approach to the flanks 
of the defile. 

The operations to bo performed at the commcnccniout 
of an ott'ensive war will depend in part on the form of the 
frontier: if this be convex towardh the enemy, it. may be 
considereil as favourable for the operations, since the in- 
vading army setting out from its quavtei-s, whieli may be 
supposed to be at the centre of the curve, may tlien inarch 
on road.s nearly in the direction of the ladii towards the 
points of attack, while the enemy will be compelled to 
act oii the periphery of the ciu*ve by long lines ol commu- 
niealion, and conscriuontly his troops will be obliged to 
make fatiguing movements in order to arrive at the points 
which are to be defended. In the event of having peno- 
Irated into the enemy's country, some strong posts slionld 
be secured, in order that they may serve to protect the 
succeeding opc'iations. Fortified places are usually on 
rivers, or in situations from whence cross-roads diverge 
into the country ; and the posses.sioii of even one such 
place v^ould be advantageoiuj, as a depot for artillery and 
stores, while the rivers or roads would facilitate the con- 
veyance of siipiilies to the army. 

On the otltcr liand, in order to defend or cover a country, 
an finny should be posted so that by short movements it 
may rcacli llie enemy; and it must be undevsiood that, in 
acting on the defensive, Ihe corps of troops should not be 
stationed at great distances from each other, in the expec- 
tation of being able to defend every point which may be 
menaced by the enemy. This error was committed at the 
opening of , the campaign in IbOO, on the adviincc of the 
Austrians in great force towards the frontiers of France ; 
when General Bei’thier so separated the divisions of the 
French array, that all of them might have been scpaiately 
defeated, had ihe movements of the Archduke Charles 
been more rapid than they were. 

When two armies are in the neighbourhood of each 
other, ail engagement, either genera,! or partial, may lake 
place : the latter usually consists in uu attack on one 
wing, or on some advanced part of the enemy’s line, in 
order, by driving it back, to obtain a more advantageous 
position, or to secure some line of communication. A 
general action may become necessary when an invasion of 
a country is to be prevented, when a besieged fortress i» 
to be relieved, when the position occupied i.s to bo de- 
fended, or when that which is occupied by the enemy so 
far obsiiiicts the communication.*! as to deprive the army 
of the means of subsistence* A battle may also be ha- 
zarded if the position of the’enemy be disadvanUpous, if 
the diviidons of his army ore ill suppoi:1,ed, or if his force 
is weakened, either from some part being badly covered, 
or from conaideralde detachments having been made. 

An army ’drawn up for parade is usually disposed in 
two lines, with the inlantiy in the centre of each, and the 
■ csavalry on the wings ; but this is far from bcinij the case 
on service, since, the nature of the gr^nd wiU Irequently 
render a contrluy disposition necessary: in some parts of 
the field the troops may be in a single line, in other parts 
in iyfo, or even in three. lines. 

The order of battle immediately previous to an engage- 
ment depends so much on the facility which the ground 
may afford lor disposing and moving the troops, that it is 


scarcely possible to assign any rule for the formation ; yef 
it is usual among military waiters to class all the different 
dispositions of an army under two kinds, which are desig- 
nated the p<iniUt\ and the oblwnn ouler. The first com- 
prehends nil dispositions in whicli the troops of both 
armies may be engaged at once along the whole of their 
fronts: it was vciy gtMuually employed by the Greeks and 
Homans, and during tlio. middle ages : but it is now seldom 
adopted, since the weaker army is in danger of being out- 
flanked ; and should any part of it bo driven back, the 
re.st of the troops would either bo turned and thus cut 
off, or be also compelled to retire. The battle would 
therefore be lost ; and, being closely pursued, the defeated 
ainiy incurs the risk of being entirely ruined. At the 
battle of Talavera, July, 1809, the two armies were drawn 
up in parallel order, and the attack w^as made by tho 
French at the same lime on tho centre and on both wings 
of the al]ie.s. 

The obliipie order of battle may be said to have been 
employed by the antients when it was intended to break 
the eiiomy's line : on such occa-sions tho phalanx ^^as 
diawn up in the form of a wedge, and it advanced with 
an angle in front against the centre of the line. At the 
battle of Arbela, the aimy of Alexander attacked only the 
right wing of Iho Persians ; and at the battle of Cyno.s- 
cephalie, the consul Flaminiiis, ordering om* of his wings 
to remain on the ground which it then occupied, advanced 
with the other against the army of l^hilip. (Polyb., ex. 3, 
lib. 17.) But this order of battle was lii si employed on 
sound military principles by Frederick III. of PriisMa. 

It does not always consist in drawing up an army in a 
straight line, which, if produced, would meet the line of 
the enemy; for this, on account of tlic inequalities and 
accidents of tho ground, is seldom possible: nor are the 
livo wings of nn auny always placed ai unequal distances 
fioin Ihoso of the enemy, though this is fiequently the 
case. The piinciple of the oblique order consists in such 
a dibpo.silion of the troops as may enable a portion of the 
army to engage at some one point in the enemy's line, 
while the rest, piotected by the obstacles of the ground, 
is stationed so as to be able to sup])otl the troops engaged, 
or jirevent the enemy at other iDointa of his line from at- 
tacking those troops in flank; and a great coimnaniler 
will always mananivrc so that his army, even though in- 
ferior on t he whole to that of the enemy, may be superior 
in strength at the point of attack. 

The attack is generally directed against one of the 
enemy's wings in the hope of being able to turn it, that 
is, to get beyond its extremity, or in iU rear, and thus to 
cut off its retreat or intereejit its supplies; but if the 
wings are well protected by the ground, or byinlrench- 
ments, or by strong reserves being posted there, and if 
at the same time the cimtre lias been weakened by ljoop.s 
having been drawn away, or by those which form it being 
widely dis.seiuinatcd, the attack may be advantageously 
made apinst that part of the line. At the battle of Co- 
nin nil, January, 180R, the British and French armies were in 
oblique order, the right of the former being near the left 
of the latter ; while the opposite extremities were, by tho 
nature of the gronnil, kept at a considerable distance from 
each other. The French made a charge with two strong 
columns, om* of which advanced loward.s the British centie, 
and the other atteuijited to turn its right: in order to take 
this last column in flank, a part of the British army was 
placed obliquely to the line ; and its lire, together with 
that of the resei-ve, which was moved up to the support 
of the right wing, prevented the success of the rauTKEuvre. 
At the battle of Fckmijhi (1809), Napoleon with his right 
wing attacked and defeated tlie left of the Au.strians ; by 
this success he cut them oft* from Vienna, and compelled 
them to retire towards Bohemia. Again, at. the baUle of 
Borodino, in 1812, the French attacked the Rusisian army 
at its centre and on its right wing, and succeeded in gain- 
ing the heights in that part of the position, after liaving 
suffered immense loss in storming a redoubt which pio- 
tected them, and which was gallantly defended by the 
elite of the llussian infantry. 

Whatever be the order of battle, a strong reserve of 
troops is necessary in order that any part of the army may 
be succoured by it when weakened by losses, or when iu 
cUmger of being overpowered by numbers. At the J!;* mat 
of Albuera, the timely bringing up of tiie resei'4h troopa 
ihe first line was destroyed, was the means of U 
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beinir i^ainedl ; And at the battle near Bayonne, December, 
IS 13, two BrilUli regiments hayin^j been improperly wiUi- 
tlrawii from an important position, that positioji was in 
<l;ujger of being lost, when General Hill brought up the 
u'siM ve ami maintained the action. Strong reserves are 
pAriicularly necessary when armies engage on a plain, as 
then the whole of a fine may be forced into action, and in 
1 lie event of being defeated, its ruin would be inevitable 
without the sup])ort of a mimerons body of troops. 

When cas airy commence an action, its charge sliould be 
preceded by a lire of hqrHC-artilltMy placed on one of its 
wmgh. The tire of that artillery should at first be directed 
against »ome part of the enemy’s line whicli is at a dis- 
tance from the jraint to be attacked ; and if the latter 
point should be weakened by troops being witlidrawri from 
it to strengthen that point against which the lire i» 
directed, l}u‘ artillery and cavalry immediately iiio\o 
rapidly forwfu’d : the Ibrmer, having discharged some 
rounds of grape-shot, retires, and the cavalry is left to 
execute ila charge. KShould the artillory become mixed 
with the combatants, it would be in danger of being taken 
by the enemy, whereas, being kepit in reserve, it may aller 
tlie charge either join in the pui-suit or protect the 
retreat. 

Infantry generally commences an attack by a lire of 
light troops ; and these arc accompanied by a part of the 
artillery, vvhieh joins in the firing, the rest remaining in 
reseive. If the akumishei's retire in <jrder to allow the 
first lino of the army to engage the enemy, the reserve 
artillery is brought up with that line, and it disposes itself 
by the side of that which had previously been in action, 
or it goes to one of the wings. ShonUrihe enemy’s line 
become disordered, the horse-arfillerv gallops up to within 
range of grape-Khot, and completes the victory. 

The stations of artillery in position should if possible be 
Mich that the fire of the guns may converge towards .some 
battery of the enem>, in which case the tire of such bat- 
tery against those guns is nceossarily divergent. In ge- 
neral when an army nets on the ottensive, tlie. lines of fire 
from batteries in position should form nearly right angles 
with the front of the position, in order that the attacking 
columns may have room to form in the intervals between 
those lines of fire : but if the enemy be the assailant, the 
hues of firo may form acute angles with the }H)sition, in 
order that he may be thereby annoyed when nearly in 
contact with the troops ; the fire of the artillery being 
directed against the points whore the enemy's troops are 
in masses, as against the heads and Hanks of the columns 
of attack. The guns should not however be placed in 
position till they are wanted, in order that thei* maybe as 
little as po^sible, exposed to the fire of the enorny ; and if 
any battery is subject to a heavy earmonade, another 
should be JiumeiUalely placed in a situation where its fire 
may emss that of the first battery on the ground occupied 
by the enemy's guns. 'When placed on elevated ground, 
the guns in a battery should be able to defend all the slope 
of the height up to them ; and when that is not possible 
without bringing iJiem so near the brow as to be .exposed 
to the view of the enemv, other guns should be pWed 
where their five may Hank the ascending ground. 

Artillery coiusisting of 9-pounder guns are found most 
convenient for the batteries which are placed with the 
troops ; such guns are capable of serving to defend the 
position, and they may be employed to destroy walls, dis- 
place abatis, or ruin field intrenclmients, Ilowdtzers are 
also used in the field for the purpose of throwing shells 
iutoredoubis or villages, or among troops i>rotccled by 
liedges, hollow ways, &c„ where the sliot from gun-bat- 
teries could not take efiect. Hoi’se-arti fiery should be 
kept Aviih the reserve, and be ready to advance wherever 
it may be reimired, either to suppDi*t a^pari of the line 
which is likely to be forced, or to gain the ftanks or rear 
of the enemy ; and when it is required to get possoshion of 
a position before the enemy can arrive at it, the horse- 
aililleiy, on account of the rapidity of its motion, may be 
enjployed for the purpose. 

The battdies by W'hich an army is protected in iU posi- 
tion constitute a sort of bastions^ being ■usually placed a 
little in advance of the infant ly of the line. If tne army 
receives the attack of the enemy, the artillery commences 
^^qtlon by a cannonade wmle the enemy is at a dis- 
if the army acts on the offensive, the artillery 
gua^, columns of attack. It is usual, when guns 


are fired in position, to direct them so that the shot may 
strike the ground in front of the enemy’s line, and after- 
wards by rebounding make a scries of grazes among hjs 
troops. When the ground is hard and ei^on, these rico- 
chets arc very destructive ; but if soft# or much broken by 
iiiequalilies, the shot plungcB in the ground and does com- 
paiatively but little execution. 

The best, proportiuiis for the quantity of artillery in an 
army is one gun for every 500 men cinfantry), and qpe 
gun of the horse-artillery fur every 250 men (cavalry).*' 

Armies, whether on the offensive or defensive, are ge- 
nerally kept in eolunms till the proper moment^ for de- 
ploving has arrived; for by this disposition botJi jwties 
are*^ enabled to conceal Dieir projects from each other till 
one of them has determined to ccmimcnco the aelionvand 
each is in a condition to make such iiiovemeuts as nmy be 
necessary in order to give him an advantage over his op- 
ponent. Thu Spanish General Ouesta was blamed for 
having, at the battle of Modollin (1*^09), in which he was 
defeated, advanced towards tJie French army in one weak 
line tliree miles long; when by keeping the troops in 
columns he might have moved them between the enemy s 
divisions, and thus, by siqiarating them from each other, 
have destroyed them in detail. If a ])Obilion is such that 
the ainiy occupying it is exposed at seveial points to bo 
attacked, tliose points should be occupied by small bodies 
of troops, the bulk of the army being kept behind in 
columns ready to inarch to any point where their services 
may be roqnired. Thus the enemy will be embaiTUHsed 
from the impossibility of determining llio force ol' the 
army at any one point ; and his only chance of success 
will he in the quickness of his movements. Tlie circum- 
stances which may determine a geneial to attack a posi- 
tion at any particular point, are the appearance of that 
jioint being weak on account of troops or artillery being 
withdrawn; from the ground being there more ensy of 
access than elsewhere, or from its capabilities of afibrdiug 
cover to troops in their advance. 

If an army, na All, in jio^iilion on le\el ground, is to be 
attacked on its left wing B, the army acting agaimsi it is 
usually placed en Echelon, as at M, N, P,(J, each division 
consUtiug of a battalion or a^tbrigade ; and this formation 
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may be accomplished by moving up the different columns, 
as at M', N', P', Q', to the places whioji, when deployed, 
they are to occupy during the engagement. It would be 
advantageous however that the .heads of the columns 
.should remain till the moment of deployment in a line 
parallel to that of the enemy, in order to keep tlie latter 
as long as possible in suspense respecting the real point of 
attack. A favourable xnome||t is then (%osen • for bring- 
ing the greatest mass, as M\ to the wing at B, which is 
supiiosedto bo the weakest pait of the line, but it should 
be observed that this intention will sueceed only when the 
different columns can be moved to their stations with 
great rapidity; for if the enemy has time to perceive the 
inanoetivre, he will not ihi] to take meHsures to couutomi^ 
it. The Echelons must always Iw so near one another 
to allow them to ba^mutuolly supported, yet not so wear 
to the enemy ns to be in dattgep of being ibroed into 
action. In order to explain the process of turning an 
enemy’s position, let it be sup)>cisetl that the left B 
of his line is in a plain, and not well protected by works ; 
and consequently that it may be turned, while the right 
wing A is oovered by woods. Strong eolunios are formed 
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at M5 in order to peifonn the manoeuvre of tnminfif the 
flank B. The divusions at N end P constitifte the centre* 
and may he aupposed to be on elevated ground so a$ to 
be refused to 1 he*eneniy ; while Q may consist of a small 
(livtHion extended along the skirts of the wood merely to 
keep the enemy in check. 

Should the enemy reinforce his left B, by drawing troops 
Irom his right A ; and should this circiirastanee becom€' 
ki\gvvn after the troops M have set out on their march 
towards B, the infantry of the column M may then chaiure 
their route and proceed towards N and P* concealing then- 
strength as much as possible by passing through woods 
and hollow ways* if such there be, while the ca\alry* sup- 
ported by some infantry in 11 village, as at I, move towai-ds 
M as before* in order to deceive the enemy. The centiiii 
columns P and N then move tow^ards their led, and unite 
with tlie troops Q to attack the wing A. Thus the dis- 
position of the army is completely changed ; and if the 
change is effected with rapidity, tlio enemy might not have 
time to reiiitVirce the wing A before it would bo turned. 
If the troops in the wing B were to jwlvance to attack the 
central columns at P and N, and these were to retire* 
those troops would be unable to produce Any effect, as it 
would he necessai’y to recall them in a short lime on 
account of the danger then ihreatening the right wing. 

This IS nerirlv' what took place at the battle of LcMillien 
( 17 vi 7 ), wlieii the king of Prussia advancing against the 
Austrian army* made dernonstmtions as if he uould attack 
their right wing. Marshal Daun, though lor a tune lie 
susjieclod the feint* Ufusat length deceived and sent all 
his reserves to sirengtlien that wing ; the king obsciving 
this jiroceeded inimediutely to execute an oblirpie attack ; 
for which purpose his columns moved rapidly to the right 
anil deploy cd on the left wing of the Austrians : this wing 
gave way, and the right wing wheeling up to attack the 
l^russians’ left* the two armies were In-ouglif into jmuillel 
positions. These movements produced in the. Austrian 
lull* disorder and openings by which the Pnissian cavalry 
peuel rilled and took possession of the village of Lefitbeu : 
the Auslnans rallied twice afterwards, but they were 
finally obliged to retreat. At the hattle of AIbnera 0^1 D 
the PVench general at first mavcil his columns as if he in- 
tended to attack the left of the allies* but soon causing 
them to change the direction of their march, he rapully 
placed nearly two-thirds of his army in order of battle 
perpcndii iilar to the right of the British line. By this 
movement the allic.s were obliged to change their front, 
anrl* .as this was done un<lor a heavy tire, the enemy \\*as 
upon them before they had lime to complete the new for- 
mation. 

When an army, in the position AB* i.s attacked on one 
wing as B,^ by the corps M, and is in danger of being 
turned, it ihay endeavour to prevent the success of the 
manoeuvre by throwing back that wing in a direction BC, 



parallel to'thatof the attacking corps M: this is called 
fonning the army cn potence : the angle B is however 
weak, for the troops m flC by falling back may become 
crowded and disordered ; AB may become expo.scd to a 
raking Arc from M, and BC to n like Are from troops at 
N. ft is evident however that M cannot now turn the 
flank BO without making a circuitous movement, by 
which it may become separated finm the rest of its line : 
and if the ayrhy AB is strong enough, it may form a line 
parallel to the direction of CB. By such a movement the 
parallel order would be restored, and^the wing A miglit 
even be made to turn the left, Q, of its opponent : this 
should of course bq. attempted, as the return to a parallel 
order of battle leads to no useftil result. In order to 
effect it, the division BC should retire gradually, while 
the brigades in AB wheel back, in ord^ to keep in con- 
nection with it; at the somd time the brigades at A wheel 


to their front so as to form the new line in a direo^ 
lion oblique to that of Q, P, N. 

An attack on an enemy's line is often made by a strong 
division drawn up in one column for ihe pnrpiise of for- 
cing its way Ihrongh Ihe line at some point where it 
appears to be w^eak, and thus compelling the different, 
corps to reiirjj that th(‘y may not be separately over- 
whelmed. This is the mode of utlack which wa.s prac- 
ti.sed with so much success by Napoleon against the Con- 
tinental armies, but which finled when attempted against 
Ihe British troops both in Spain ami at AValerloo. 

It is adopted when an attaek is to be made on an enemy 
behind retronchraenls, in which rase the troops move as 
much as possible tovvurd.s the siilient angles of the work 
in order to avoid the direct fire ; it i.s also necessary when 
the ground only permits the troops to advance on a nar- 
row front, as in deftling through a ravine : in fact, if an 
enemy's nosition have obstniclions in its front, it must 
noeesaarily ho attacked in columns if at all. Tlu* columns 
should be connected with each other by bodies of light 
troops, and the attack should be made" with a view of 
separating a wing of the enemy from his main body. 

The attaek in column possi^sses some advantages over 
one made by troop.s di'iiloyod in Inie while the men 
remain .steail} in the i-olnraTii ; for the enemy is intimi- 
dated by the sight of a vasit Iwdy coming against him* 
while the a.s.snilants feci confidence from their union. A 
rapid succession of eirorf.s directed again d troops in a 
.slimder line will also, in general, succeed in breaking their 
order; but there arc several eireumstiinces which more 
than counterbalance these advantages; during the ad- 
vance ovPr uneven ground the men' lose their ranks and 
fall into confusion : the flriiilting fire of the ciieniy’s artil- 
leiy makes great havoc among the crowded masses, and 
the columns can only oppose this fire by an irregular fire 
from its sides; disorder then ensues, the* commands of the 
officers arc no longer regarded, and an ailera])t to deploy 
for the purpose of making an attack in line only com- 
pletes the disorganization." An attack in column can, 
indeed, scarcely succeed unless it were preceded by a 
heavy tire of artilleiy : this wdll put the enemy’s line in 
disorder; and in the event of forcing it, the column may 
then be deployed in order to s(‘eure its advantages. 

If a line, nearly equal in strength to that of the oppo- 
nent, on being attacked in eoltimn, were to stand firmly, 
it is probable that the attaek would fail ; and even if the 
line were penetrated, Ihe troo]).s, by forming themselves in 
hoUow squares, dispo.sed chequer-wise, so that their fires 
may cro.ss on the groiiml in tlieir front, have invariably 
been found capable of resi.sling the efforts of the assail- 
ants. This last mana'uvrc*. was recommended by General 
.Jomini, and was lV»r the first lime cmnloyed at the battle 
ofAspern, in IfiftO. In that action Napoleon perceiving 
the Austrian line to be weakened in the centre, onh'red it 
to be attacked by the whole corps of Marshal I.anne8, 
which for this purpose was drawn up in one gr6at column. 
Tlie column, preceded by artillery, arlvaneed rapidly, and 
.succeeded in penetrating the line. The troops 111 that 
part, gave ground, but foiinifigthorn.?tdvcH in squares, thiy 
n^sisled nil the cff’oHs of the French cavalry to dispei-sc 
them, vvliilo the wings of the army closing iqiou the flanks 
of the column poured into it a destruclive Are of artillery, 
which at lengtn forced it to retire in confusion l)ctw(‘eii 
the two foilified villages which supported its wings. The 
attack of the French at the battle of Wagrain had how- 
ever complete success : the Austrians, being doubtful of 
I the prcci.se spot at which Napoleon would cross the 
Danube, had v(?ry widely dispersed their troop.s ; the 
centre of their line was particularly weak, and against Ihis 
part the French emperor determined to direct a flense 
column : this was composed of the reserve of the army, 
and the charge was preceded by a heavy catinonade whicli 
still further dispersed the Austrian troops. The army, 
being thus broken, was compelled to retreat. At the battle 
of Talavera ( 1809 ) the French in strong coJuitimh attacked 
at the same time the centre and both wings ol“ the British 
line ; the latter was drawn up three deep, and its fire ot 
musketry and artillery directed against the heads and 
flanks of the columns, aided by charges of cavalry, drove 
the enemy" back with great slaughter; an indiscreet pur- 
suit made liy the Guaids was Ihe cause of much disorder 
in the centre, and the enemy returning to the cha^e, that 
part of the line waa completely broken ; but ftesh iroopa 
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bein'? ordered up to Ihe spot, their fire kept the enemy 
in elu i-k till the disordered tiYiopi* riillied, and the arlilleiy 
eomiuuiuj; to play on the flanks ol* the. enemy s lolumiis, 
the latter at lein?t h gave t\ay. 

The Huecess oi* an action is often promoted by sending 
out a detachment nith diroelions to fall on the flanks or 
rear of the enemy during the engagetnent : tlio sudden 
apnearance of a body of troops in such a situation cannot 
fail to i»roduce embarrassment in the army \vhii‘h is 
attacked, and to dimiiush tfie energy of its operations 
towards the front. On the oilier hand there is some dan- 
ger in sending out large detachments from an army, ns it 
is seldom possible to aftbrd Ihem due support ; and there- 
J'ore they may be cut off* by the enemy. Tlio distance 
^xhich the detachment Ivis to march, together with the 
state of the roads on which it must move, should be ascer- 
tained with j)r(*eision, in order that it mav he at the 
appointed jjost at a soasonablo moment, and such deter- 
iniiiations are veiy uncertain, uarlicularly if the corps has 
to make a great cir(*nil. It almost always happc*ns that 
the detachment arrives too late lor the accomplishrnonl of 
the object ; and this was the ease with a detachment sent 
by the king of Prussia during the action at Torgitu (17G0\ 
with a viewy of turning the left of the Austrians and cut- 
ting off their retreat. 

lietachinerits are however constantly sent out to pro- 
tect the parlies reconnoitring a count rv, to guard a coinoy, 
or to support a foraging party : in these cases its object 
is less to light than to cover a retreat ; therefore the tixiops 
advance with circinnspection, and retire wln n the enemy 
appears in superior force. During 1 he war in Spain ^ 1S13), 
KknoneJ (Sir Fredenek) Adam having been detached to 
occupy a ])ost :il Oida), ten miles in sutvance of the army 
under Lord WilliHiii Jlenlmck, in (.’alalouia, was suddenly 
attacked by the French army, and his t roo [is dispersed : 
this misfortune is ascribed to neglect in not having placed 
outposts, by which warning iriighl be olitained of the 
ciieniy’s approach , 

An army which gains an advantage over its adversary 
is always more or less dcrangtsl by the action, and it is 
necessary tJiat it should endeavour to recover its orrler 
preparatory to receiving the .second line of the enemy, 
fchould the latter advance to renew the combat. On the 
eueni) retiring, the first line of the victorious army ad- 
vances, ami then the second line follows it in order to 
Siijiport it, sending, if ncecssaiy, battalions or squadrons 
to replace .such as have been much disordered during tlie 
action. In the event of the second lino, or reserve, of the 
enemy being defeated, since IhcMi there is no apprehension 
that the action will be continued, comjianies of troops 
may' be detached in piu'suit of the retreating army; but 
every precaution should be taken to kee]) them within the 
support ol the main body', and particularly to prevent the 
troops from dis])ersing for the purpose of plundering the 
coiintiy. llie advance of the whole army in pursuit 
sliouUl continue so long only as it can be conducted with 
order, mul in masses strong enough to oppose the enemy 
if lii.s troops should rally in a good position. If disorder 
should take place among the pursuers, the hitter should 
be made to iall back on the reserves : the pursuit of a re- 
treating army can, indeed, be seldom continued bevond 
the fii-st elevated ground at which the latter may arrive ; 
since, however little discipline it may preserve, it may 
then? rally and return to the order of battle. The conse- 
cpieuces ot the actions at Jena and Waterloo are excep- 
tioi»» to this rule, because the vanquished armies were at 
thv».se places too completely disorganized to allow them to 
make any attempt to rally.* 

When the snceess of an action begins to be doubtful, 
and li is apprehended that the army must retreat, some of 
tlie heaviest arlilleiy should be drawn off to a good po- 
sition on heights, or behind streams or hollow ways, while 
the ligmer artillery remains engaged : tlie fiivst line of the 
defeated troops is then made to pass through the intervals 
«f the secomL or of the reserve, while the latter continues 
the action. Hie first line should ivmain in order of battle 
in real- of the second, till the latter is enabled to retire : 
and this alternate retreat of the lines should be continued 
till the army can be thixiwn into columns of march, when 
the retreat may be protected by detachments of light 
hoops. In general the retreat should be made in one 
body, as thus it can more easily protect itself against the 
enemy m pursuit: if however the centre is bniken,'the 


army may obliged to retire by different and even by- 
diverging routes ; and provided there are in the rear strong 
posts by which it may be prolcetcid, the risk of being cut 
off during such a retreat is small. 

When there are narrow defiles in rear of the field of 
battle, the retreat tlirough them becomes extremely dan- 
gerous, for the aniiy may be overtaken before it can get 
through ; and if they are already occupied by tlie enemy's 
detachments, tho retiring army may be anuihilale^ or 
compelled to sun’ciidcr. It has bepn observed that the 
situation of the British army at Waterloo W'ould have been 
very critical if it had been compelled to retreat ; lor in its 
rear there was only one roaef by which it could have 
retired. In order to pass a defile iii sai'ety, it ought to be 
previously occupied by Iroops : ariillery and a reserve 
corps .should also be stationed so as to defend the ap- 
proaches on the advance of the enemy tow artlf them. 

If, when not in action, an anny is to retreat from a po- 
sition which it occupies, the movpment is usually con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the enemy, and, for this 
purpose, it frequently takes jdace at nil^]^; On .such 
occasions the outposts remain at their station's as long as 
possilde ; and fires are left burning on the’^^ound, as it 
the army were still in the position : after it is dark the 
main body moves off, and the rest of the taSdups follow by 
degrees. 

The approach of winter, and the necessity of taking 
repose after the fatigues of a campaign, render it neces- 
sary for armies, whether on the defensive or otherwise, to 
take up positions where they may remnin during the season 
of inaction. These positions, called wintei-tjuarl ers, should 
be chosen by the commander of the army on the ofiVnsivo, 
so that he may be able to preserve the ground whit h he 
has gained ; and by him who is on the defensive, so as to 
be secure against the attacks of the enemy. Tlie prin- 
ciples by' w'hich a choice of quarters is delermined are the 
same as those w-hich regulate the oceiination of gmiind 
for a field of battle. The eju art ers should bi* covered in 
front and on the fianks by nvers or other natural imjiedi- 
inenU to the approach of an enemy, or by foils const rncleil 
for defence. 

A great extent of ground in front is therefore a disad- 
vantage, as some pari may be ill-guarded, and liable to 
be surprised, and the troops will be loo much dissemi- 
nated. If it is traversed by great roads pei^iendieular to 
its front, it is also disadvantageou.s, as tlie enemy max then 
easily march into the quarters. 

Several battalions of infantry and squadrons of eavalrv 
arc ipiartered in villages along the front of the jiGsition: 
ihe whole or a division of a company or of a sipindron at 
each place : these posts may he stj*erigl honed b\ redoubts, 
palisades, or abatis ; retrenchments al^o should be t'xc- 
cuted, to defend roads by which the enemy may a[)pronch, 
and bridges over the streams should be aeslroyeil. The 
troops in each of these stations furnish the men necessary 
to constitute the advanced posts of the chain. A st longer 
force should occupy villages and town*® within the first 
chain, and from these are sent such bodies of tioops as 
may be requihite to support those in their front. The 
great body of the troops ought to be near a cential point 
ol the position, in order that succours sent from that body 
may easily reach any part that may be threatened. 

When an army is in quartore, there are esiabbshed 
alarm-posta, at which the troops should be appointed to 
assemble. These are frequentjy in the vicinity of a 
fortress, that the corps may be protected by the latter till 
ell have assembled ; but they should be in commanding^ 
situations, that, in the event of the enemy attempting a 
surprise, his movements may be easily seen. Each division, 
or corp.s of the army, should have its own alai-m-posts, 
and there should be, besides, the goneial place of rendez- 
vous for the whole army : the latter place should be so 
situated that all the divisions may be draxvn up there 
before the enemy could arrive at it, and it should be pi-o- 
tccted by a fqrtress which may contain the provisions for 
the support of the troops, i 

A system of signals, for day or night, is determined on, 
by which intelligence may be conveyed to all the dif- 
ferent posts, of the approach of the ’^tiemy* Should an 
alarm be s-iven by any outpost of the chain, the bodies of 
‘rooi* wJjJch are appointed to support that post take arms, 
attach the h^s to tiie artilleiy, and prepare to morch 
immediately to the point of danger j ,]fc)ut the ju^gjment of 
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the commander, and the information which he may re- 
ceive from spies or deserters, must enable him to form an 
opinion whether a demonstration made by the enemy is 
true or false. ^ 

(TJulow, Pwiprit ihj. Stf,\teme de Guerre Moderrtey 1801 : 
Guibei*t, (JCtivreft Midtaires, 1803; Jomini, Traite des 
Grandra Operatwns Mdituires., 1811, with the continua- 
tion ; Koirnial, Can side rotions sur VArt de la Guerre^ 1817 ; 
T.^^’maiid, Traits des Oporcitions Secondaires df* la Guerre^ 

TACTICS, NAVAL. Thw branch of Ihc. art of war is 
in some respecis similar to that by whicdi the operations 
of armies on land are regulated : the ‘ ordei-s' preserved 
by ships in sailing correspond to those of a land march on 
a plain, and the orders of attaeU in both soi Niees may alike 
be divided into parallel and oblnjue. 

The auticiits, previously to the cominenccment of a 
naval action, drew up the ships in each fleet abreast of 
each other, and in that order one of the fleets moved on, 
nr wiiiteil for the attack : for each ship being propelled by 
oars, and armed with a beak of iron or lirass projecting 
before the bows, etTorts were generally made to direct it 
so as by an oblique impulse to destroy the oars on one 
side of a ship of the enemy, and thus render it im- 
inanageable, or so as with the beak to pierce a side, and 
thus sink the ship ; and hence, in theantiont rnanaMivrcs, 
each commander always endeavoured to keep the ]U'ow of 
his ship presented to the ship which was opposed to him, 
Bui since the employment of gunpowder in naval warfare, 
each ship in two hostile, fleets is niananivied so as to bring 
one of its ^ides to hear against the hows or again.'-t a side 
of its opponent, in order that it may have t lie power of 
pouring into the latter the greatest quantity of fire ; and 
since it i.s the object of both eoiiimandevs to avoid being 
raked, a general action can take place only when the ho.s- 
tile fleets arc drawn up in two lines parallel to each other, 
the Ivcelsof the ships in each being m the direction oHIie 
line. In the treiiti.se of Pore T/tJoste on naval ovolutibns, 
tills mode of engaging is said to have been first employed 
at the bailie <if the Texet nUGfi), when James II., then 
duke of York, eoinmandi'd the Kiiglish fleet. 

The Older of sailing for a fleet should obviously be such 
that the several ships mfi> he as near together as possible, 
both for the sake of mutual su])poit, and that the signals 
vvliicU may he ni;*de by the admiral may be distinctly 
seen : it depends also necessarily on the order of battle, 
since it U of iniportan <‘0 that the fleet Hhoiihl be enabled, 
wiih the utmost facility, to ^mss from either of these slates 
U> me other. 

Writers on naval tactics distinguish five different orders 
of sailing, the wind <*on1inuing to blow in one direction, 
and the keels of the ships remaining constantly parallel 
to one anotlier ; in other words, all the. ships steering the 
same course. The first order is that in which all the. ships 
arc abreast of each other in a line perpendicular to the 
direction of the. wind; and the. second is that in which 
the ships are arranged so that a line, joinin*]: all their main- 
inaatb is otiliquo to that direction ; but in this order the line 
may liave two different positions with respect to the wind, 
for each ship may be on the starboard < the right hand) 
Bid(?, or on the larboard (left hand) side of that which is to 
leeward of it, As in either of these two dispositions each 
bhip in the line has that which is next to it on one side, 
opposite to one of its bowxs, and that which is next to it 
on the ther side, opiiosite one of its quarters, this order 
of sailing is frequently called the hoir and quarter line. 
Jn the first and second oiders, if the ships are iiiunevous. 
the lino is inconveniently extended. 

The third order of sailing is that in which, all the .sails 
being close-hauled, the ships are formed in two lines mak- 
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ing with each other nn angle of about l‘d points, oi- ISo® ; 
the admiial’s ship being m the centre. 

N.13. By the cxpre.ssion close-hauled is to be understood 
such a di.^posilion of the. sails that the ship may advance 
as nearly a.s pos.sjble towards the pait of the honzoii from 
whence the wind blows. In general, the line of direct ion 
of Die wind makes then, on the. side next to the ship's 
head, an angle of about G points^ or GT® 3G^ with a ver- 
tical plane missing throvigli the keel ; and, on the side 
next to the ship's stern, an angle of about 2 pof/its^ ar '22,'* 
30' with the plane of tlie jsails. 

The fourth order i.s that in which the ship.s, steering 
with the wind on one and the sanu* quarter, are formed 
in several line.s, divisions, or sfpiadroiih, and as much con- 
ctMitrated as possible. The sliips of the coinmamler.s are 
ahead of the several divisions, and a line joining the main- 
miists of all the ship.-!; in each is supposed to he in the 
direction of the wind. This order i.s very roiivenient for 
a convoy, but it pre.seiit.s great diffieulties to the h>rma- 
lion of tlio line of battle, lii the fifth order, the fleet, if 
not very numerou.H, is divided into three squadrons, the 
ships of which sail in as many parallel lines : if numerous, 



each squadron may be divided into two or more parts, so 
that the whole may const itulo six or nine parallel lines, 
the mniiber of ship.s being equal in all. The ships in this 
order arc supposed to he <*Iose-hauled, and the keel of 
each ship coincides with the direction of the line to whicli 
it belongs, or the ships of each line .sail in each other's 
wake ; while the. corresponding shins in the difTereut 
divisions may be, either abreast of eaeli othei* or in bovv- 
and-quarter position. A line, drawn through the iiiaiu- 
ma.s1s of the corresponding .ships in the different, divisions 
may be supposed to coineidi! with the direction of the 
wind. This order of sailing i.s that wdiich is considered 
the most advantageous on account of tlic facility which 
it affords for forming the line of battle, (jeiicrally, the 
fleet consisting of three divisions, the vangiuird of the 
line constitutes the weatlu*r division, and is coramantled 
by the vice-admiral ; the centre division is commanded )>y 
the ailmiral himself; and the leeward or rear division, l)y 
the rear-admiral. If the fleet consist. s of more than tliie<* 
divisions, those which arc not eommaiidcd by the admirals 
arc under the direction of commodores, or senior-captains, 
and each commander is in the centre of his own line : 
frigates, htore-ship.s, &c. are kept to windward of the 
line of battlc-sliip.s. 

The first, and second orders of sailing are I'asily formed, 
however iiTCgular may be the previou.s dispositions of th«i 
ships ; for the ship which is ajipoiiited to lead in the for- 
mation may get to leeward of the whole fleet, and then 
hauling her wind (disposing her sails so that Srhe may 
move in a line making the given inclination to th«», direc- 
tion of the wind), .she may sail in the proposed direction : 
the other ships then, according to their positions, follow 
Buccebsively in her wake, and when all arc pio<*ceding in 
one line, each vclms [VuERiNG^j or bears away, steering in 
the presenbed coui*se, and still preserving the general 
line. The third order of .sailing is formed after all the 
ships have got into one line, steering in each other’s wake 
as above mentioned, and the line making an angle of 
about \{^ points, 112“ 30', with the direction of tlie wind 
(reckoning from the latter direction towaids the bows of 
the ship). The van ships, which arc those to leeward of 
the admiral, who is supposed to be in the centre, sucees- 
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sivcly lia\il tht irwiiid and slc(»r iu the proposed direction; 
a»i<l when the adimrar* sliip has hauled her wind, the 
sternmobl or whvdwavd ships do the same, and each pro- 
ceeds in a tUrection parallel to that of the other ships* 
Tl\e lonrlh and lifth oidcw of sailing are formed by the 
leudinK ships of the different divisioha fi(cttiiii^ abreast of 
each oilier, or in bow-and-quarter position, at the pre- 
scribed distances; and then the ships of the respective 
squadrons taking? their ]>liices in each other's wakes. 

In the orders of sailing, the distance of one ship from 
another, in line, should be. such that any danger of run- 
ning foul of each other may be avoided : in general that 
distance may be considored as equal to two or three cables’ 
length (cadi = 120 fathoms). And, with respect to the 
(lidances lietween the several line.s in the lifth order of 
sailing, it has been delcjmined, the ships being close- 
hauled, by .supposing that a line joining the headmost 
ship of OTIC of the leeward divisions, and the sternmost 
slop of the next division to windward, should be at right 
angles to the direction of the v\ind ; or that the angle 
which such line makes with cadi division should be e(|ual 
to 2 y'o/w/#, or 22^ i^l)^ In geneial this interval may be 
coiivitlcied as equal to six or nine cables’ lenglh ; and it is 
of inipoilancc that llie distances piesciibcd by llic adiniial 
of the Htet should be sliictly prcaeivcd. 

Ill Older that the t'oininander of any one ship may rca- 
dilv aHcertain and preserve his relative position in a fleet 
when in older cd* sailing, the ingenious device called the 
tmru/ sif tin r(\ wlixch was invented by P^re 1/lIo.ste, may 
be employed. It consists in tracing upon the qiiaiter- 
decli a gieat square AfH’I) '.diagiam.s No. 2 and 3), hav- 
ing two .‘-ides. AO and lK^ paiiilld lu the ship's length: 
tJic diagonals Af' and BO inlersceting each other in K, 
iiud the line HKS being di awn \er1icaj ly o\cr the .ship's 
keel ; also the ])oirii H being towards ihe head of the 
shi]). Now, if a ship were sailing in the diioelion »SH, 
elosc-linuled on the staiboaid taek, as in the cut No. 2, 
hat BO coincides with the plane of the .sail, and WK 
(bisecting the angle HK(l) v^i^h the direction in which 
the w mil is blowing; then, after having tacked .and be- 
come elose-hauled upon the larboaid tack, since the 
tiiiection.s of the vertical planes pas.sing through the keel 
and sail make angles with the direction of the wind emial 
to those which they made before lacking, tlie hnc SH, 
that is, the line on which the ship will be sailing, will 
coincide with, or be patallel to, the position of KU in the 
diagiarii. In like manuer, if a ship be sailing in tlie diicc- 
lion SII, close-hauled on the laiboaid tack, so that AC 
coincided with the plane of the sail, and VK with the 
direction in which the wind b blowing ; then, after having 
tacked and become elose-hauled on the starboard lack, the 
line SH on which the ship will be s,ailing will coincide 
with or be parallel to the position of ED in the dia- 
gram. 

I (cnee, if a fleet be in three parallel divisions, the ships 
.sailing Abreast of each other, those in each line will nc 
iri the direction SH, and the corresponding ships in the 
different division.s will he in tlie directions AB or DC. If 
the fleet sails close-hauled, and, for example, on a .stax- 
board tack as in No. 2, the ships in each lino will be in a 
direcliun coincident with or ])arallel to SH, and the cor- 


responding ships in the several lines will be in^a direction 
coincident with or parallel to WE, which is that of the 
wind. Again, if ihe fleet is in three divisions, and the 
ships are sailing in jiarallel directions not coinciding with 
those of the divisions ; if, for example, the ships should 
be sailing on the Larboard-line of hearing while close- 
hauled on the starboard tack, as in the subjoined diagram, 
the ships in each line will be in the direction of one of tiie 
diagonals of the square ; and the coiTC-Hponding .ships in 
the different divisions will be in that of the other. 

The order of battle con.sislf in the ships being drawn up 
in each other s wake, or in one nght line with which the 
directions of all their keels coincide ; they are usually about 
50 fathoms from one another, and arc nearly closc-naulcd. 
The frigates, store-ships, &c. are in lines parallel to that 
of the line-of-batile ships, and on the side opposite the 
enemy. A lino of ships elose-hauled b particularly ad- 
vantageous as an order of battle both for a fleet to wind- 
ward, and also for that which is to leeward of its oppo- 
nent. If a windward fleet were in any other state, the 
I enemy might, by mancnuviing. gain tlie weatluM*-gage, or 
he might, by being able to approach as near as he 
pleased, compel the wiiul Aard fleet to come 1o an aclion. 
yVml a leewaid fleet which is close-hauled is always pre- 
pared cither to take advantage of any change of wind in 
Its favour, or to avoid an action. Iu a close-hauled line 
also, the sails are disposed so lluit the .ships remain nearly 
.stationary during the .action ; on which account the line 
is .steadily preserved, and any .sliip on becoming disabled 
can be easily replaced by one of those uhich are in the 
reserve line. 

AVhen the .siiips of a licet are in the iiist or .second order 
of .sailing, and it is intended to form the line of battle, it 
is evident th.at by .simply hauling the wiiul, or by tacking 
[T.vcktng] or veering [VisRHiNfO, .as the cast; may require, 
the sl^ps may gel into each other’s wake in .any proposed 
direction of the line. If it be intended to form "the line of 
batUe I’ioni the third order, the ships in that wing w'hich 
is already in a hiic, in the direction of their kocls, must 
simply haul their wind and get into each other's wake in 
the proposed direction of the line; each shiyi in the otlu'i* 
■ wing IS then brought into a position nearly at right imgles 
to the diiTction of the wind, and, as tlio^e of the livst 
wing advance, these fall successively into their wake. 

When the line of battle is to be formed fioni the fouilli 
or fifth order, all the ships being supposed to be elosc- 
hftulcd, the formation may take place upon any one of the 
divibioiui; the sliips of this division are then brought in, 
(their motion stopped bv bracing some sails so as to he 
taken aback by llie wind while otJicr.s arc kept full,) and 
the other .ships are made to lake up their proper positions 
in the prolongation of the line Ihua formed. If, for 
example, the fleet consists of ships sailing in three divi- 
sions close-hauled, and the line is to he formed upon the 
centre division, as in the subjoined diagram; then, as goon 

1 
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u ttw squadron is brought /o, the ships in the weathei* 
division war away and steer till they get ahead of the 
centre, when they haul their wind ; tlie lee division tacks 
and sails on till it gets astern of the centre, and when 
these ships have hauled their wind the line of battle is 
formed. In this formation the weathe^' division or column 
has been made to constitute the van, and the lee column 
the rear of the line; but it is sometimes thought necessaiy 
to make the columns change places, by causing that whicn 
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Is on the weatlier side of the fleet to become the centre 
or rear cohiiiin, or by making the centre or lee column 
constitute the van of the line. A like interchange of the 
places of the van, centre, and rear di\isions is also, ocea- 
sionully, made when the fleet is in the order of sailing ; 
and various other evolutions are performed by the ships of 
a fleet, both while sailing and in the lino of battle : the 
principal of these consist, in the several ships tacking, or 
v^ing, in succession, and in turning to windward ; ^nnd 
thefe are, besides, the seiies of movements which are i 
necessary in order to restore the line of battle when dis- 
ordered in consequence of a shifting of the wind. Hut 
the details of those evolutions can be studied with advan- 
tage only in works which are expressly written on naval 
tactics. 

From the order of battle it is necessary to return to 
some one of the orrlers of sailing; and with respect to the 
llircc fli-si of these, it will be merely necessary for the 
ships in Iho line to lack, or bear away, in the assigned 
directions, increasing or dimiiiishiug sail, so that they may 
arrive in the.ir jiroper positions nearly at the same lime. 
Tn returning to the lifln order of sailing, there are two 
casts, which consist in performing the manoeuvres on the 
same and on the opposite tack. In the first case, should 
it be retpiircd that the \an may become the weather stiiia- 
dron, the van and centre tack together and stand on, while 
tile rear jirocecds in its actual cour.se; then, when the rear i 
comes snocessively abreast of the centre and van .squa- 
drons, these re-tacK, and thus three ])arullel columns arc 
ronned. In the second case, the ^an being to form the 
weather squadron, the ships in the \ an first tack in suc- 
cession, then the .ships in the centre, and lastly those in 
the rear. All then kec]) on, till the corrosnomling ships 
in the different squudiuns get abreast of each other, when 
the 01 del h I'ornied. The e\ohitions differ, of course, 
iVom those ju.st menlioned \>lu‘n 1 h<Man Is to ibrtn the 
lee, and when it is to form the centre squadron. 

In the order of retreat Indore the wind, the ships are 
drawn up in two e(pial diNisioii-s, in lines making an angle 
of l.’kj degrees with each other; the admiral’s ship remain- 
ing to windward of tlie rest of the fleet, and being at the 
an pillar ])oint. 

A' a IU‘i '1 is much .superior in force to that of the enemy, 
it will be of little moment whether it comes to actum on 
the windward or Ifie leeward side ; and each of those 
Situations when -taken, cither by a fleet or a single ship, 
luis both iuhantages and defects. The advantages of 
giiimng the weiilher-gagc, as it is called, are that in such 
a siluatiou a fleet may approach that of the enemy, and it 
may commence the engagement when it shall appear 
moH convenient : ships may be detached to the rear in 
order to turn the Onemy’s line and put it in confusion, and 
a ship may board its opponent almost at will ; in firing 
also, the windward ships are but little incommoded by the 
smoke. On the other hand, the disadvantages of being to 
windward are, the difficulty of retreat without passing 
through the enemy’s line ; disabled nliipc cannot quit the 
line without disordering the rest of the fleet, and in atornw 
w'oather the lower-deck ports can siddoni be 0])enetl. 
When a fleet is to leeward of that of the enemy, the ships 
which may be dismasted can be readily drawn away, and 
the whole fleet may retire if unable to contend against a 
superior force. 

If a fleet to leewai*d of the enemy’s line should attempt to 
gain the windward side, it should manoeuvre so as to delay 
the engagement for a time in the hope that a change of 
wind in its favour may take place, and it must then endea- 
vour to take advantage of such change. In these circum- 
stances the comraanefer must however keep the enemy in 
sight, or at least he must obtain" a knowledge of his 
manoeuvres by means of frigates detached for the purpose. 

If unable to succeed in getting to windward, it shouid be 
drawn up on a line a.s short as possible, in w'hich case, 
that of tne enemy being more extended, some of the ships 
in it must either take no part in the engagement, or, 
leaving their Hne in onler to bear down, they will lose 
the atwantage ofHho wind. On the other hand, a weather 
fleet should’ be manoeuvred so as always to keep that 
which is to lecwsril quite abreast of it; since then, 
unless the wind should shift, it will continue to hold its 
position. . * X ^ 

'When it is desired to bring on an action against a fleet 


in line on the leeward side, the general rule is that the 
weather fleet .should get abreast of the other, then bew* 
down upon it till wittiiii the proper distance, and form in 
order of battle. Should the leevvaid fleet bear away at R 
; certain angle with the wind in order to avoid the engage- 
T ment, the other may bear away at a still g'^cater angle; 
then, aceonlmg to the relation between the distance of 
the fleets from one another and the extent of the weather 
line of ships, the latter will cut the other in some particu^ 
lar part of its length, and ihus compel it to fight in disad- 
vantageous circumstances. A-rnin. if being to leeward of 
the enemy, it ho necessary to avoid an engagement, the 
only rosomve \a to bear away in order of retreat. If to 
windward, the fleet should, if possible, in retreating, keep 
constantly on one tack, in order to avoid the loss of time 
occupied in going about; but if from want of room it be 
necessary to change the course, the fleet may he kept on 
one fact dining all the time that the enemy is on the 
other! for thus the two fleets will be constantly diverging 
from one another. 

It is observed by Mr. Clerk, in his ‘ K.ssay on Naval 
Tactics,’ that when an enemy’s fleet, is to loevvard, and in 
that situation is to be brought to action, both fleets being 
in line of battle, if the shijw in the weather- line bear 
directly down upon the others, those in the van arc liable 
to bo disables! in their rigging; and thus, theiv motion 
I being retarded, disorder must onsiie in the dispositions of 
the ships which follow them. Ihecisely the same diwid- 
vanlages, he adds, attend the methoii of coining with the 
whole fleet, in line of battle, obliquely upon the line of 
the enemy; and to these faulty modes of attack he as- 
cribos the damages which have so frequently been su.s- 
tnined l)y Hritisb fleets at tho commencement of actions. 
The method proposed by that writer for coming to nn en- 
gagement against a fleet, to leeward is similar to that of 
an attack in oblique order on land, and consists in de- 
taching a squadron for the purpoac of attacking some of 
the rear ship.s in the enemy’s lino : the Mpiudron .*111011111 
engage the shijis broadside to broadside while flie rest of 
the fleet is at a distance, prepared to .^ond sup})ort if ne- 
ce.ssaiy. Then, should the van and centre of the enemy’s 
fleet continue, its course in order to avoid a general action, 
those rear ships will be taken: if any of the van ships 
should tack successively in order to’ support the rear, 
some other ships of Iheir line will be in danger of being 
taken by a second squadron detached from the windw^ard 
fleet ; and if the whole line should tack together, tho dis- 
order thence arising might cause the loss of rnoic ships, 
or might bring on a general action at a disadvantage to 
the leeward fleet. Lastly, if this fleet should veer, and 
bear away, the ships would become exposed to a raking 
fire in their retreat. 

Tho manoeuvre of doubling nn enemy’s line of b^^lle 
ooiisi.sts in sending ships round by cither of it.s cxtremitTCs 
for the purpose of placing some of those in that line be- 
tween two fires. In order to double a fleet, the ships 
should advance beyond it.s van, or fall in its rear, when by 
tacking or veering according »» they are to leeward or 
windward of tho lino, thoy may get iiifo the fequii'ed posi- 
tion on its oppo.Hite side*. It is right to observe however 
that thi.s mancpuvre ought to be attempted under favour- 
able circumstances only, as the doubling ships are liable, 
to be separated so far from their own fleet as to be pre- 
vented from rejoining it; and it is, on the whole, con- 
.sidered more advantageous to double a fleet by its rear 
than by its van, since m the event of some of the enemy's 
ships being damaged, and unable to keep up with tne 
rest, such ships may be taken by those whieJt are per- 
forming the manoeuvre of doubling : should any of these 
last be separated from their fleet, they can remain in tho 
rear without, risk, till an opportunity is offered of rejoining 
it. At the battle of the Nile ( 1708 ), Admiral Nelson 
doubled the van of the French line, and attacked it on 
both sides, while the other ships of that line, the whole 
fleet being at anchor, could afford no a.s.si.stance. In 
order to avoid being turned, the largest shins of a fleet 
ought to ]>e in the van and rear of its hne when in order 
of battle; and the rate of sailing for each should be such 
that the rear ships may never be a.sfmi of the enemy. 
Care should also be taken that the ships are as clo.se to- 
gether aa possible, that the enemy may not pass between 
any two of them, and thus break the order of battle. 

^ 3 U 2 
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It is well known, from the records of imvnl )iistor}\ tliat 
tho iDaiKunvre of ctilling through the line of an enemy’s 
fleet during an engagement has been several times per- 
fornmd by English commandei-H since the middle of the 
Hevcnlcenth eeniury. In an action with thel^itch, in the 
year 1652, Sir George Ay sciie is said to have charged from 
flic lecwaid through the fleet of the enemy; and in that 
lietwecn the English and l)utt;h fleets in 1665, the carl of 
Sandvvicli cut through the centre of the l>utch line, and 
caused the disorder which ended in its total defeat: again 
in May, 1672, Sir Joseph Jordan, of the Hlue squadron, 
luuing the advantage of the wind, pierced the Dutch fleet 
and threw it into confusion. But the action which fli-st 
gave notoriety to the mam»uvre was that in which Ad- 
miral Kodney gained the important victory over the French 
fleet commanded by the Cornte de Gmssc: this action 
was fought in 1782. The battle in which the brilliant 
career of Lord Nelson terminated with a decisive victory 
( ow'cd the fiiiccess with wliich it was crowned to 
tlif employment of a like mode of attack. 

The honour of having been the first to dcfmonst rate fully 
1 lie jirinciples on which the inanoeuvies of an attack against 
llt'Cls to windward or to Icew^ard depend, is generally as- 
cribed to Mr. Clerk of Eldin, who published the fii-st edition 
ol his ‘ Essay on Naval Tactics’ in 1782 ; and it has been as- 
serted (Playfair’s Mnmoir of Mr. Clrrk) that Clerk had, in 
conversation, communicated to Sir Charles Douglas (Rod- 
ney's flag-captain) his whole system of tactics in the year 
preceding that in which the battle with the Comte de 
Grasse was fought. The accuracy of tliis assertion has been 
however disprov-Hl by Sir Howard Douglas, in his ‘ Memoir 
on Naval Evolutions ;’ ami from an account of the circum- 
stances under which the manfpuvrc of breaking the French 
line was performed, as they liave been given by Sir( Ihnrles 
Dashwood (one of Admiral Rodney's aides-de-camp on the 
(lay of the action), it appears that lluj idea of the mancBuvrc 
wjiK, at the moment, suggested to the admiral by Sir Charles 
Douglas on perceiving an opening in the French line be- 
tween two of the ships near its centre. The Frencli fleet 
was formed in line on a larboard tack, and tended to gain 
the wiudw'ard side of the British line, which from the lee- 
ward side advanced obliquely towards the flfib ship from 
the van of the enemy. Signals were then made for the 
British ships to close iip in their line, and the action com- 
inpuced as the two fleets ranged in opjiosite directions 
alongMdc of each other. When the centre of the British 
fleet came opposite the third or fourth ship of the French 
line. Admiral Rodney’s ship began a close action within 
half mu?*ket-»hot against the ships of the enemy with 
which it came siiocessively abreast; and then the opening 
appearing as above mentioned, the opportunity was seized 
of passing through it : this Was dom* so near the enemy, 
tluit the admiral’s ship almost touched the French ship on 
oacli side. The .slnps astern of the admiral followetl liim 
closely, and these kept up a powerful raking Arc against 
\m tduns in the roar division of the enemy’s fleet, which, 
bemg driven Ui to^kxyai'd as the van of the British fleet 
passed them, broke into two divisions, and made sail be- 
. fOr^e, the «'ind to escape. As snnn -ass th#» mn nf thi* French 
fleet was left beyonii the rear of the still advancing line 
of British ships, it also broke into two divisions, w^hich 
retreated in different directions; and then the signal being 
made for the .ships to close up, the British fleet followed 
in pursuit of that division with which the French admiral 
had retii-ed. At the battle of Ti-afalgar (1805), the com- 
bined t>euch and Spanish fleets were drawn up in one 
line, of a crescent form, the convex part being to leeward 
of the wings, while the fleet of Lord Nelson bore up 
against it in two lines, in the oi-der of sailing; the leading 
ships of the lines broke through the fleet of the enemy in 
two places, and w'ere followed by those of their respective 
divisions. 

The manoeuvre of brealving the line of a fleet, like that 
of attacking in column the line of an army, may not 
always ^oeeed ; and in the action, June 3, 16^, several 
squadrons pwed through and through the Dutch fleet 
Without gaimng any advantage. If the line of the enemy 
18 strong, the 8hip9 which would pierce it may be placiSd 
between t wo firtis, or may be cut off from the rest of their 
fleet ; and perhapa> the manoeuvre ought hot to be at- 
tempted unless the line to be broken is already dwoidered 
by the action, or unless a favourable opportunity should 


present itself from negligence or want of skill in the 
onemy. 

Should sufficiont reasons exist for performing the ma- 
noeuvre by a fleet which is to leeward of its enemy, the 
ships of that fleet should close up as much as possible, and 
by a press of sail get rapidly througli the opening without 
attempting to engage the snips between which Inoy pass ; 
or each should give the fire of a broadside to one only, 
reserving the other broadside for the ship vyith which b-.-is 
to engage in the new position : this position the i.iips 
should of course gain as soon as possible. On the. other 
hand, an attempt Ut break the line of battle may be coun- 
teracted by causing all the fleet, as soon as some of the 
enemy's .shijw have got through, to put itself on the same 
tack as these ; by which means some of them will be en- 
gaged between two fires, and others will be cut off from 
all connection with Ih^fleet to which they belong. 

When the commander of a ship intends with that ship 
to come to action with one of the enemv to leeward, he 
sliould bear dowm oblkpicly towards the latter till he gets 
nearly into its wake ; and\vhen at a proper distance, he 
may cither run up alongside, or having shot a-head, veer 
aiKi run down on the weather bow : the ship attacked 
I should ncvgi' be allowed to bring her broadside to bear 
I except when both ships arc in parallel positions, 

111 chasing an enemy's ship which is to vvindw'ard, the 
chaser being presumed to sail better than the sliip she 
pursues, it is recommended tliat the J'orrner sliould stand 
o/i close-hnulecl till abreast of the chase ; she should then 
tack, and stand on close-hauh‘d till again abreast; and so 
on. The ship chased, on the other hand, should, in nnler 
to avoid loss of time, continue constantly, if jioasihh*, on 
one course ; but it is evident, from the supposed inferiority 
of her sailing, that she must at length be overtaken by liet 
l)ursiier. 

(Traite Kvolations Nuvnlrs^ jnvr P. I^aiil Hoste, 
1600, A Translation of the same, hy (Japtain Bosuall, 
R.N., 1834 ; Clerk's Ksaay on Naval Tactim^ 1700; Naval 
Evolittiom., l)y Major-Gen. Sir H. DungJa^, 1S.T2 ; VArt 
df Guerre rn Mer^ iiar M. le Viscomto de Grenier.) 

TADCASTKR. [Yorkshirk.1 

TADEO, SAN, river. [pATAr.oNiA.] 

TADMOR. [Palmyra.] 

TADORN A, Dr. Leach’s name for a genus of Dnrkft, 
having the bill very much flattened towards the extremity, 
and elevated into a protuberance or projecting boss at its 
base. 



fiend and foot of TMlnrna. 


Example, Tathrna vulpanser, Leach. fSiiELimAKE.] 
TADPOLE. [Frocis; Salamandrid^.J 
TAi'NIA (Tape-Worm). [Entozoa,] 

T.^NTA. [Mouldings.] 

T/ENIO'PTERA. [l>.Ni0PTERiN.te.] 
TiEIjrOPTERPNAS, Mr. G. R. Gray's name for his 
second family of Muscicapid.e. 

Tlie TfenimHcrinre comprise the following irenera ; 



Tyrannus^ 3rd div., Vieill. ; Muscicapa^ Spix ; Orsipm^ 
Norden). • * 

Lichenop9t Comm. (AHa, Leas. ; PerspicUla, Sw. ; Mo- 
taeilla^ Om.-; S^vta^ Lath. ; H/irfeote, D’Orb. et Lafr.). 

Knipolei^ut^ Boie (JHatyrhynchfie^ Spix; BUchropm 
et Ptilogonys^ Sw, ; Hirundtnea, D’Orb. et LatV. ; Mtii^ 
cicapa^ Licht. ; Ada^ Leas. ; Tteniopteraf Bonap.). 

Fluvicida, Sw. (Oimtnfhe, Vieill. ; EntomophaguK, Pr. 
Max. j Museweto, Cuv. ; Xolmts (Boie), Sundev. : Pla- 
tyrkynchus, vieill. 

Arundimeokt, D’Orb. et Lafr. (Todus, Pall. ; Platv 
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^tfnchus^ Vici)l. ; Alectura^ D'Orb. et LaA*. ; Mmcipela^ 

fdlecUirvti^ Vieill. (Mectwat Sw. ; Vetnpa, l^ess. ; Xr- 
irui\ Boie ; Gallita^ Vieill. ; Platyrhynchus^ Spix ; 
usaipeUt^ CtiV. ; Muftcicapa f Steph* ; Mtiscipipra^ 
ftJisO- 

^uhenietes^ Such, Licht. ; 7y/mni»tf^,Ciiv.). 

T(^ni()pterin<& arc placed between the Q/im/ZiWi? 

%Tyraunin<e, i^IJst of tha Uenera tf Bintfy 2iid 

TAFFI,,A'NDRKA, Ixn'n at Florence m 1 2 l.'i, deserves 
raention.aifi having been the ilrst who iritrodiieed amon^ 
Ivis countrymen the art of paintini^ in luo-aic. IIa\in^ 
hen id of some eminent Greek artists who were executing 
paintin^^s in musalc in the church of St. JNIark at Venice* he 
Avent to that city and formed an iritiniatc friendship with 
Apollonius* one of the principal of those ailists, and j)i*e- 
^ailetl on him to accompany him to Florence, to teach 
him the best manner of workin;? in mosaic, and the method 
of compounding the most durable kind of cement. Gn 
their anival at Florence Ihcy oxeoiitetl toarether several 
works, w’hich were lii^hly admired. Tafli's chief perform- 
ance was a Bead Christ,* of lar^e dimcnsions,^^n a chapid 
at h^lorence. He died in that city, in 1204, at the age of 
cighty-one. 

TAFIJ.ET. fMviiocco.] 

TAGANROG is a town in Kuropeau Russia, in the go- 
vernment of Kkateriitoslaf. near tlio. noiih-eastern ex- 
tremity of the Sea of Azof, in 47"* 12' N. lai. and 48“ 40' 
K. long. It stands on the summit of a lolly promontory, 
commanding an extensive pros])cct of the Sea of Azof and 
of all the European coast to the moutli of llie Don. Azof 
itself is visible from the heights of the citadel in tine 
U('alhcr. It \Aris fouudctl in 1088, l)y Feler the Gicat, an<I 
Ixicame a ^(M■v llouri''hing i>lju-e till he was ol)ligcd to 
abandon il to* the 'fiirks liy the peace eoneliided with 
Russia ill 1711. (.‘atlieriiK* II. iiilemled to revive the phuis 
of Feter tlie Great, but the 'works were not eoiiimenccd 
:iml (ompleted till the reign of Alexander. It is most ad- 
\:inta‘/cou',ly situated for cjpryiiig on an extensive coiu- 
nu'i'ee, hut llie ])ay oi' road is »o shallow that only ships of 
moderate bmden can enter it, and even these must be 
lightened of part of their oargo at Keitsch or Feodosia. 
Uo'-idos this, it i.s on!} during a few months in tJie year 
ilml any trade can he carried on, because the Sea of Azof 
l)eing frozen in tlu' vMiiter from Deeenihor to March, the 
M.'a from the moutli of the Don to Tagjiiirog is covered 
nilli such thick ice that sledges cross it in safety to Azof 
and Tcherkafsk. Notwithstanding IhoHO impediments the 
coi'v.'iieree of Taganrog is very groat; for ii is the chief 
]d;u e for all tlie intercourse between the provinces on the. 
i)onetz and the J>on and foreign countries ; the Volga too 
is so near, that goods are brought by land-carriage from 
tliat river at no great evpense. The expoits from Tagan- 
rog are corn, Siberian iron, leather, caviar, and libh, iVe- 
\ionsly to the year 18;KI, the number of merchantmeii that 
arrived at Taganrog was between iKX) and 400 annually. 
By a nkaze, issued in 18'J3, all ships liable to quaiantinc 
were prohibited from entering the Sea of Azof, and the 
number of arrivals is reduced to less than 100 ; notwith- 
standing this, the exportation to foreign countries ha-s in- 
creased, the number of coasling-ve-ssels being more than 
double what it was befbre. It must be observed that in 
speaking of rtic tnido of Taganrog, that of the two iieigh- 
houriug’towns of Hosloff and Nakhitebevan is included, 
dll the1>oats going to those three places being registered 
at one station. Tfjganiog ha.s now about 17, (XX) inhabit- 
ants, chiefly Greeks, a gymnasiimi, ten churches, three of 
whicli are of stone, dockyaids, large and numerous ware- 
houses, and many very handsome private dwellings. The 
climate is tempeiate and remarkably healthy ; the sur- 
rounding CQunlry is fertile, and pivduee.s excellent fniiU 
aiA cnlinay^egetables ; wheat sown in iinmanured land 
yields from twenty to thirty fold. The vine and the mul- 
berry flourish, but the counliy is destitute, of w’ood. The 
emperor Alexander died here, on the Ist of December, 
1825. . . 

(^Odessa Journal ; .Convermtifknfi Lexicon ; Sehnitzler, 
Jiussie^ la Pologne^ et la Finlandc ; TJoyd, Life of the 
■^n^eror Alexander ; Hassell ; Cannabich ; Stein.) 

TAGUS, cajled Tajo by the Spaniards, and Tejo by the 
Portuguese, is the largest river of the Spanish rcninsula, 


which is divided between tiiese two nations. The nvew 
by the confluence of which the Tagtis is foitned original 
in the highest pnrt of the table-land which occupies tho 
interior of ihe peninsula, between 40® 25' and 41® .V N, 
lat., and 1® :X)' and 3' rx)' W. long. In the elevated 
mount iiin-ma.s.ses of the Sierra Molina and 'SiciTa Alba- 
rai;m rise three rivers, the Molina or Gallo* the Ta.;«s,‘ 
and the Guadiel.a, which flow west-north-west between 
higli ridges and in narrow valleys. The Molina and Tagus 
unite on the boundary-line of the provinces of Soria and 
Cuenca, and, rimnitig south-w’est, they are joined by tho 
Guftfliela, w'here the fhr<?e ])rovinee.s of Oneni^a, Guada- 
lajara* and Madrid meet. The united river continues to 
flow in a south-west direction until it enters the more open 
country of the plain, when it tnrna to the west, and is 
joined by the nver .Tarama, or Xaiama. Tliis river is 
fonnod by three rivers, which rise in the range that divides 
the labh‘-land of New f.'jistile from that of Old ('astile, 
the Tajiinn, Ifetumjs, and .larnma or Xaraiua. The last- 
nioulioned river, the Xamnm, is the most western, and 
originates on the Soma Sierra, near Buytrago. It iiins 
south, mid is iiisi joined by the HenaVes, which flows 
sonth-boiith-west, and then by the Tainna, whicli ruiw 
from its source to its moutli nearly panilJel to the Henares 
and the Tagus* in the tract whioh'dividi's those two rivers. 
'I'he Tajuna joins tho Xarama a few' rnile.*» above its con- 
fluence with the Tagus. The country which is traversed 
by these bnincliesof the Tagus is not much idovated above 
the watercoui’ses, possesses a eon.siderablo degree of fer- 
tility* and is the most populous tract on the table-laud of 
Spain. The Xarama joins the. Tagus a Utile below Aranjuez, 
and at this place the riviM* flows tlirougli a wide le\cl plain 
very Htlle t*ie\atL*d above its bed, and so fertile, that it is 
justly called the (rarden of (^istile. From this place the 
general course of the. 'fagus, as far as it lii*#. within Spain, 
is nearly due west. Below' Aranjuez tho bed of tiie river 
gradually sinks deeper beneath the sutTounding eountjy : 
Its bank-s are steep* and composed of rocks, which in some 
paiis rise from tlic water abruptly to the heiglit of 2(K) 
feet. The adjacent country is uneven and somewhat 
broken, hut not hilly: but allcr having encompassed the. 
lull oil which the town of Toledo stands, the river again 
enters a level country, which extends for many miles 
westward, nnd in wliich it is joined by the rivers Guada- 
rama and Alhcrche from the north. Below the towni of 
Talavera dc la Keina the Tagus enters a hilly country, whero 
it flows with great rapidity in a deep binl tilled with rocks, 
and is joined from the north by the rivers Tietar and Ala- 
goii, whicli descend from the hign ridge that divides the 
table-land of the two C'asliles. 'flie Alagon originates in 
the icy masses w'hieh cover the summit of the Sierra dc 
Griegos all the yi-ar round; and tin* volume of water 
w'liicli Ihij, river brings down is so considerable, that from 
the plaix? oJ' eoiifliuuicc at Alcantara the Ttigus becomes 
navigable. Though the Tagus has run above .35(1 miles 
before it reaches Alcantara^ no part of it is navigable, 
whicli is ])artly' to be ascribed to the great rapidity of its 
ciiiirut through the plnin of Castile. Besides tlUH, thc' 
greater part of its course is through narrow valleys, between 
steep hills, from which heavy masses of rocks "have fallen 
down, which in many places greatly encumber the bed 
of the liver, and cause rapids, whicli continue for several 
miles ; but the greatest imjiediment to the navigation of 
the river is the small volume of water. The soil of the 
table-land absorbs a great quantity of moistuns without 
forming springs* and at the same time tile quantity of rain 
which falls on this region is much less than what falls in 
other parts of Europe ; consequently the river is very 
scantily supplied with w ater, except during the few months 
when the luins arc more abundant. 

At Alcantara the level of the river is probably less than 
300 feet ab<ive the sea, and it has still a course of about 
200 miles to its moutli. Its course below Alcantaia and 
as far as Abrantes, or ratlier the mouth of its tributary the 
Zezere, is nearly tlue west. For abefot 20 miles it con- 
stitutes the boundaiy-line between Spain and Portugal. 
In this part of its course the river is navigable, but the 
navigation is exti'cmely tedious and imt without danger, 
as thei landbanks ore numerous and sul^ct to change. Tt 
can oiiiy be navigated by small flat-bottomed boats. The 
Zezere, in which the numerous rivulets unite which col- 
lect the waters originating on the southcni declivity of thq 
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waVy ipainios <jt’ 11\e 8oJTtt tie Karelia, always bnii/<!« a coiir j 
tviiierabltMohiine of water to DieTagtw, iinafim)i thi^^ioint j 
tkm nwai’d.i tl»v Tjvor may be nfxviafajed by vess^ela ot' 15(» 
tons bitnleu. In thb piu l of its t-biirfeic nuinorouh iblumia 
occur, vvliicb at arc .small and rocky, but knver down 
ai-e {arETcr ami aJluvial. The larger islands are called 
Lizcrias. liclow these ishindsS the river expands into a ; 
Jakt-like U-isijj, wdnch o\lcn<ls from north-east to south- 
west, in the duTction of the course of the nver, nearly 
fluity miles, and is inasliy about twedve miles wide, 
hut in scvetal places it is namnvod to six mi)e« l)y 
projecting head lauds. The country north-west of the 
basin is covered with gently-sloping hills, the offsets 
of tho Serra du t.'intiu, and on the south-eahl of it ih 
the sandy plain of Alemtejo. Tlie most western part of 
the hasiii cou6fitutcs the harbonr of Lisboa, wlucti is 
topadons enough to contain all the ffeets of Europe. 


\ T A I / 

Ll^)pn terrai 


AVheit* tbo town of Lj\])pn terminates on the west, Uie 
Tagus turns west wanl, and^ a broad rocky headla^nd, cc/nsist- 
ing of high hills, advances noKlrWimf, and naiTOws the 
badn to about one mile or a little more in width- At Uie 
same lime the oftbeU of tlie Semi da ('intra come cloise up 
to the liver on the nortli, so that the Tagiw passest to the 
sea between two rocky masses. Tlie whole cotirae pi the 
Tagus exceeds 550 miles, and the area of the country drained 
hy the river probably dqes not fall short of 40,000 sqp.Vro 
miles. 

Tagus is the name yf thi.s nver in Uie Homan writers, 
wliich has been adopted in our language. 

^iMinano'rt Diccionario Gfioji^ruJiro tic K^tputln y Par* 
iff gal ; Link’s Traveh in Portugal^ ^'C, ; Semple's 06- 
irrrtiiiottJji u/t a Jonntftf ihrouirh Spam and Uahf* 

TAIL, ESTATK. ftisTATK Taiu] 

TAIN. [HuSS AND QttOMAHTY,] 


End 01- A’^oumb the Twenty-third. 










